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QUADRILLE  (Gtrman  Contretans),  a  dmoe 

I  ^  executed  by  an  equal  number  of  ooujiles 
!  drawn  up  in  a  8(|uare.  The  name  (which  ia 
derived  from  the  Italian  squ€idra)  was  originally 
not  solely  apiilied  to  dances,  bat  was  uaed  to 
d>  ii  tto  a  small  company  or  sqnadron  of  horse- 
ni'-ii,  t'rum  three  to  iil'teeu  in  number,  magnih- 
ceutly  mounted  and  osparisoned  to  take  pwt 
in  a  totirnamont  OT  carousal.  Tlio  name  was 
next  <;ivfn  to  tour,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  dancers, 
dresstMl  alike,  who  danced  in  one  or  more  com- 
]>anies  in  tlie  ehiKonitt'  Ftencli  ballets'  of  the 
Itith  centmy.  Tlie  iiitrodtu-tiou  of  '  con  ire - 
daiises  '  into  the  Ijallct,  w  liich  fii-st  took  place 
in  till'  fifth  act  of  Kousseau's  '  Fetes  de  rolyiiinie' 
(1745),  and  tlie  cuuse«{ueut  {tupularity  of  thcae 
danoea,  are  the  origin  of  the  dance  which,  at 
first  known  as  tin*  '  '>uadrilli'  de  ( ^ontredunses," 
was  soon  abbreviated  iutu  '  quadrille.'  |_Thti  use 
of  the  Spauteh  eqnivalent,  euadrtila,  for  the 
party  of  four  b(n\iifriUrrn.t  associiated  with  ea<'h 
torero  in  a  bull-light,  and  the  familiar  name  of 
a  card  •game  onoe  Tery  popular,  may  be  men- 
tioned.] The  quadrille  was  settled  in  its  jirc- 
scut  shape  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  ventury, 
and  it  naa  undergone  bnt  little  change,  save 
in  tlio  siinplilieatioii  r)f  its  steps.  It  was  very 
popular  in  Paris  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
first  Empire,  and  after  the  fkll  of  Napoleon  was 
brought  to  Kngland  liy  I^Kly  i  ^-i  y,  who  in 
1815  danced  it  for  the  first  Unie  at  Almack's^ 
with  Lady  Harriet  Butler,  Lady  Snsan  Ryde, 
Misji  Montgomery,  Count  St.  Aldegontle,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Montague,  and  Mr.  Standish. 
The  English  took  it  up  with  the  same  eiigemess 
which  they  displayed  with  r^rtl  to  the  jiolka 
in  184r>,  an<l  the  caricatures  of  the  ]N'riod 
alKuind  with  amusing  illustrations  of  the  quad- 
rille mania.    It  beeune  popular  in  Berlin  in 

Tlie  qua<lrille  consists  of  live  distinct  parts, 
which  heax  the  name  of  the  '  contredan.ses '  to 
wliich  they  owe  their  ori<;in.  Xo.  1  is  '  T,o 
Pantalon,'  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  a 
wng  whioih  began  aa  follows : 

■  "nm  Mt»b  wm  lUvlded  Into  flvr  nrU.  ntrh  art  into  tbfM.  nix, 
ninr.  iir  tw^  '' '  rntr<^.' And  ntch  '  rntrfe '  «m  perfoimdbf  gmor 

Dior  ,■  •  I  ■>(  rli«no»ril, 

i  Sec  CapUiii  (iiuoow'a  KrtiU»itnnrtl  (ISUl. 

▼OL.  IV  ■ 


1.16  pantalon 
De  liadeloD 
N^pasdeftNid, 

and  was  adapted  to  the  dance.  Tlie  music 
consists  of  32  l>ars  in  6-8  time.  No.  2  is 
'  L'^te,'  the  name  of  a  very  difficult  and  grace- 
ful *  contredanse '  popular  in  the  year  1800  ;  it 
consists  of  32  bars  in  2-4  time.  Nu.  3  is  '  I^a 
Poule'  (32  bars  in  6-H  time)  which  dates  from 
the  year  1802.  For  No.  4  (32  bars  in  2-4  time) 
two  figures  are  daiui'i.  'La  Trenisc,'  named 
after  the  celebrated  dancer  Trenitz,  and  '  Ija 
Pastcnirelle,'  perhaps  a  survival  of  the  old 
'  I'astorah'.'  Xo.  — 'Finale' — consists  of  three 
I«irts  reiwated  four  times.  In  all  these  figures 
(except  the  Finale,  which  sometimes  ends  with 
a  eo'la)  tlie  dance  Kef^iiis  at  tlie  niiitli  Kar  of  the 
inn.sie,  the  first  eiglit  bai-s  l>oing  re|H;atcd  a(  the 
end  by  wayof  conclusion.  Themusio  of  quadrilles 
is  seareely  ever  original  ;  oj>eratic  and  jiopnlar 
tunes  are  strung  together,  and  even  the  works 
of  the  great  composers  are  soroatfrnes  made  me 
of.'  The  (piadrilles  of  Musanl  arc  almost  the 
only  exception  ;  they  may  lay  claim  to  some 
recognition  aa  gracefol  original  musical  com< 
|iosition.s.  w.  v..  s. 

QUAG  LI  ATI,  Paolo,  l>orn  about  1560,  was 
a  musician  living  in  Rome,  who  in  1606  is  indi- 
cated  a.s  huMin^'  tlir  jiosition  of  organist  at  the 
Liberian  basilica  of  banta  Maria  Maggiore.  In 
1565  he  edited  aoollection  of  Spiritual  Canzonets 
for  three  voices,  containing,  Wsidcs  .sixteen 
numbers  by  himself,  some  contributions  by 
Marenzio,  Nanino,  and  Oiovanelli.  His  other 
pnhlieations  before  1600  consi.st  of  two  books 
I  of  Secular  Canxonets  a  8.  Two  Canzonets  a  4 
I  with  cembalo  and  lute  accompaniment  appear 
in  Verovio's  collection  of  1591,  which  has  been 
recently  republished  complete  l>y  Alfretl  ^^■ot• 
quenne.  After  1 600  he  appears  to  liavo  followed 
with  interest  the  twofold  direction  in  music 
emanating  from  Florence  and  Venice  respectively, 
the  Florentine  iS'^)7<;  rapprtscnUUivo  for  solo 
I  voices,  and  the  Venetian  concerted  style  with 

■'  Simir  rradrni  miijr  m'" II 11 1  th<-  <lrvpr  'Botogn*  yiiiflr-.llr* ' 
on  tlicniM  fmrii  Runiiinl'*  'HtAlot  MkUrr.'  wlilcli  were  pobllnhnl 
•hnrtly  after  the  appranmai  uf  that  work.  The  pl*t«a  ol  thnw 
qniidtlllc*  wrn>  dnitroxcd  on  tb»  pobliatKni  l«ainln|{  Um  wnrcr 
rrum  which  the  ituthor  tpopularlT  »iippiiM«1  to  b«  J.  W.  Dwriaoa) 
had  oMaliiM)  the  iiirlnlieii.  [Xxm.  von  RQIuw  «rOltoaMk«(  V*''* 
rlllm  on  lUn  from  Bvrlioa't  ■  Umreiiutu  Calllul.')  • 
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basso  (rontitiuo.  In  1606  lie  comj>os«xl  an  o)>era 
with  libretto  by  biti  pupil  I^ivtro  ilella  Valle, 
entitlad  *Quto  di  Meltk  d'  amore/  which  v  as 
jiorfortnod  on  a  Cariiivnl  rar  in  the  stn-cts  of 
Ktiiue.  It  has  live  .solu  voices,  and  was  publuihcd 
in  1811,  with  the  addition  of  several  Arie  a  1>8. 
His  other  works  are  a  l>ook  of  Conrertod  Madri- 
gaU  a  4  for  voices  and  inatrumenta,  with  a 
Beparate  book  for  Bano  Coatinuo,  wnne  other 
1>iio1c-.  nf  Spiritual  Miwirigals  fr  .and  two 

bookii  of  tiaered  ^loteta  and  Dialuijues  lur  two 
and  three  choirs  in  the  concerted  style  with 
Basso  Contimio  (Rome,  1^512-27).  In  Dirut^a's 
*  II  Ttuitsilvano '  there  appears  a  toccata  by 
QiiaKliati  for  organ  or  clavier,  which  has  heen 
republished  by  L.  ToTchi  in  L'Arie  Mn^imlr  in 
JtiUia,  vol.  iii.  j.  A.  M, 

QUALITY.   See  Toj»b. 

< >UAXTITV.    See  Meit.k,  vol.  iii.  p.  1  St?. 

<^  UANTZ,  JoHAHN  JoACUiM,  celebrated  flute- 
player  and  oompoeer,  Iram,  according  to  his 
autobio^i-aphy  in  Marpurg's  BrAiriiijc  zm-  A  '/- 
nahrw  firr  Mu.ttlr,.]an.  30, 1697,at  Obcrsclicileu, 
a  village  lietweon  (luttiugen  and  Munden.  His 
father,  a  blacksmith,  urged  him  on  bis  deatli-bed 
(1707)  to  follow  the  same  calling,  but,  in  his 
own  words,  '  Providence,  who  di8|H)hies  all  for 
the  best,  soon  ])ointcd  out  a  ditfercnt  ]>ath  for 
my  future.'  From  the  ago  of  eight  be  bud  Ix'en 
in  the  habit  of  ])laying  the  double-bass  with  his 
elder  brother  at  village  fetes,  and  judging  from 
this  that  he  had  n  tali  tit  (or  nmsic,  ids  uncle 
Justus  <^uant/.,  .StadUiiu.Hikus  of  Munseburg, 
oflfored  to  bring  him  up  as  a  musician.  He 
went  to  Merseburg  in  August  170S,'  but  bis 
uucle  did  not  loug  survive  his  father,  aud 
Quants  passed  under  the  care  of  the  new 
Sta^ltmusikus,  Fleisrliliirk.  who  had  married 
his  predecessor's  daughter.  J^'or  tlie  uext  tive 
and  a  half  years  he  studied  various  instruments, 
Ivii  sewetter  boing  bis  master  for  the  pianoforte, 
lu  Doc  1713  he  was  released  from  his  ap- 
prsntioeship,  and  soon  after  became  assistant, 
first  to  Knoll,  Stadtmusikus  of  Radebcrg,  and 
then  to  Schalle  of  Pima  near  Dresden.  Here 
he  studied  Vivaldi's  violin^ooneertos,  and  made 
theac(|uaintance  of  Heine,  a  musician  inDrf  s<li  ii, 
with  whom  he  went  to  live  in  March  1716.  lie 
now  had  opportunities  of  hearing  great  arttsis, 
such  as  Pisondel,  Veraeiui,  Sylvius  Weiss, 
Ricbter  and  Butfardiii,  the  flute* {dayer.  In 
1717  he  went,  during  his  three  months*  leave, 
to  Vienna,  and  studied  counterpoint  with 
Zelcnka,  a  pupil  of  Fux.  In  1718  he  entered 
the  chapel  of  the  King  of  Poland,  which 
consistefl  of  twelve  players,  an<l  was  station<  d 
alternately  in  Warsaw  and  Dresden.  His 
salary  was  ir»0  thalers,  with  fne  rjuarters 
in  Warsaw,  but  tindiiig  no  oj»portunity  of 
distin^'uishing  hinis.  If  either  on  the  oboe,  the 
instrument  for  which  he  was  engaged,  or  the 
violin,  he  took  up  the  flute,  studying  it  with 


Butlardin.  In  172.3  he  went  witli  Weiss  to 
Prague,  and  the  two  played  in  Fux's  o|)era 
'Costanza  e  Fortezza,'  {wrformed  in  honour  of 
tlie  r. pronation  of  Charles  VI.  Here  also  he 
heard  Tariiui.  In  1724  (juautz  acconijtanied 
Ckiunt  Lagnasoo  to  Italy,  arriving  in  Rome  on 
.Inly  11,  and  going  at  ome  for  bssons  in 
couuter^Ktiut  to  (iosjiarini,  whom  he  describes 
ae  a  'good*natttred  and  honourable  man.'  In 
1 72.''>  be  went  on  to  Naples,  and  there  made 
the  ai^iuaintauce  of  ijcarlatti,  Hasse,  Maucini, 
Leo,  Feo,  and  other  musicians  of  a  similar 
stamp.  In  May  17'Jf3  we  find  liini  in  Keggio 
and  Panua,  whence  he  travelled  by  Milan. 
Tnrin,  Geneva,  and  Lyons  to  Paris,  arriv.nu  "u 
August  If).  In  Paris— where  bis  name  was 
remembered-  as  'Quouance'  —  he  remained 
seven  months,  and  oe*  upied  himself  with  oon> 
triving  improvements  in  the  flute,  the  most 
important  being  the  addition  of  a  second  key, 
as  doserihed  by  himself  in  his  FenmrA  einer 
Aiiireu*iiHgdieFhtii  ,  .  .  zn  sjiit/t  n,  vol.  iii.  cdiaj*. 
r»s  (I^rlin,  1752).  He  was  at  length  recalled 
tn  I)res<len,  but  first  visited  London  for  three 
months.  He  arrived  there  on  March  20, 
1727,  when  Handel  was  at  the  very  summit  of 
his  ojK'ratic  career,  with  Fau--tina,  Cu/./oni, 
Ciistrncei,  Senesino,  Attilio,  and  Tosi  in  his 
train.  Hi'  returneil  1o  Dn  s.l'  n  on  .lidy  '2'.i, 
1727,  and  in  the  tolhiwing  .Manli  re-entered 
the  chapel,  and  again  devotcfl  himself  to  the 
llnte.  During  a  visit  to  Heilin  in  1728  the 
Crown  Prince,  afterwanls  Frc<lerii  k  the  CJreat, 
was  80  charmed  with  his  playing,  that  be 
determined  to  learn  the  flute,  and  in  future 
(Juant/.  went  twice  a  year  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion. In  1741  his  pupil,  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  made  him  lilK-ral  odVrs  if  he  would 
settle  in  Bcrliu,  which  he  did,  remaining  till 
his  death  on  July  12, 177S.  He  was  Kammer* 
musicus  and  court  rom])OHer,  with  a  wdary  of 
2000  ttialers,  an  additional  |»ayuieut  for  each 
coni|KMitioa,  and  100  ducats  for  esch  flute 
which  he  snpi'lied.  His  chief  duties  were  to 
conduct  the  jfrivatc  concerts  at  the  Palace,  in 
which  the  king  played  the  Ihite,  and  to  compose 
picrcH  for  his  royal  pujiil.  He  left  in  MS.  :'.00 
concertos  [but  see  the  (Jucllcn-LcjrHvn^  99, 
on  this  number]  for  one  and  two  flutes^of 
which  277  are  preserved  in  the  T?cue  Palais  at 
Potsdam — and  200  other  ]tiece8;  flute  solos, 
and  dozens  of  trios  and  quatnors,  of  which  51 
are  to  be  found  at  Dresden,  His  printecl  works 
are  three — '  Sei  Sonate '  dedicated  to  Augustus 
111.  of  Poland,  op.  1,  Dresden,  1734  ;  'Sti 
duetti.'oji.  2,  Berlin.  17.'r»:  [>ix  sonatas  for  two 
flutes,  op.  3,  of  doubtful  autlientieity.  London, 
Walsh  ;  five  sonatas  for  flutA's,  also  op.  3, 
Paris,  Boivin],  a  nu  tbo*!  for  the  flute — Vcrttidi 
riiirr  A inrrisii  i}'t  Fi'ntf  (ni  irrsii  i  '-  :ii  .•ipirJrn 
dedicated  to  Frederick  '  Kunige  iit  Preussen,' 
Berlin,  1752,  Ato,  with  twenty>fonr  oopper- 

tlsBoWn-Wftitehyiw. 
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j^tUtes.  TItii  x>u8ii«xl  through  three  (or  four) 
(4erniftii  edittoiti,  and  was  also  publiahcd  in 

Vmu  h  aJid  Dutcli.  He  left  also  a  sfrt'imta,  a 
few  songs,  music  to  twcuty-two  of  Gellort's 
hyniiis,  'Nene  Kirehenmelodien,'  etc.  (Berlin, 
]  7t!0),  aiul  ail  autobio^'rai>hy  (in  Marjiury's 
BcUrugc).  Three  of  the  Alelodteu  are  given 
by  von  Winteifeld,  Evany.  Kireheng.  iii.  272. 
ll«->ii(le,s  the  key  Avhich  he  added  to  tlie  flute,  he 
invented  the  sliding  top  for  tuning  the  instru- 
ment. His  playing,  which  was  unusually 
corieot  for  the  inijiviri(,t  instruuK'iits  of  tlic 
day,  delighted  not  only  Frederiuk,  but  ^lai- 
purg,  a  more  faatidiona  critia  He  inuiried,  nut 
happily^  in  17S7  ;  and  died  in  ea^y  ciieiitn- 
stancos  and  generally  lesiiectcd  at  Potadam, 
July  12.  177.1. 

All  details  regarding  Iiiiu  may  1m-  found  in 
L'-hn  ntnl  ll'irkcn.  ftc,  by  lua grandson  AllK-rt 
<^>uantz  (Berlin,  1877).  v.  u. 

QUARENOHI,  GunLiEi.MO,  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  nt  Casalinaggiore,  Oct. 
1826,diodat  .MiUu,  Feb.  4,  1882.  He  studied 
«t  the  Milan  Conservatoire,  1839-42,  oceupied 
the  of  fn-^t  viobmci'llo  at  the  Scala  Theatn- 
in  1850  ;  Itceauic  professor  of  his  instrument  at 
the  Milan  Conservatoire  in  1851,  and  in  1879 
Mafstro  (li  Caj^jK^lla  at  the  Milan  Catlie<lral. 
As  a  com|*oser  he  contributeil  an  o\m&  entitled 
*  II  dl  di  Michel' ;  pnbliahed  in  1 868  some  ohnreh 
innsic  and  nMnsrHjitions,  as  well  as  an  inter- 
esting nietiiod  for  the  violonucllo ;  a  valuable 
treatise  upon  the  origin  of  bow  instruments 
j)rf'rodes  tliis  Mi  i.xhi  ili  ]'!,  J, !!o  (Milan, 
187t{),  iu  which  he  compares  tlte  earliest  forms 
with  the  ▼aiions  barbaric  and  semi*  barbaric 
iustruincnt.s  lueviously  in  use  anionj.'st  juimi- 
tive  nations.  In  addition  the  author  gives 
the  *Personaggi '  of  Monteverde's  •Orfeo,'  and 
the  tuning  of  tin-  tailiest  viols.  —  Kiemann, 
Lexilvn ;  Baker,  JJiog.  JJid.  of  Music.     £.  ii<a. 

QUARLES,  Chablvs,  Mu8.B.,  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1898.  He  was  organist  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1688  to  1709,  He 
was  apiK>inted  organist  of  York  Minster,  .Tunc  30, 
1722;  and  died  at  York  early  in  1727.  'A 
Lesson '  for  the  harpsichord  by  him  was  printed 
by  Cloodiflon  almnt  1788.  \v.  h.  h. 

QUART-dElCK.    Stn;  Vioi.in. 

i^UART  PO.SAUNK.    So.  Ti;..Mr...NK. 

gUARTKKLV  MUSICAL  MACAZINK 
AND  KKVIKW.  eonducte*!  by  R.  .M.  15\ruN 
of  Norwich.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  ISl  ;  vol.  iii.  p. 
«80.1  u. 

QtARTE?(7r,Qutttwor;lUl.QvarttUo).  A 
corniKisition  for  four  solo  instrument.'*  or  voices. 

1.  With  reganl  to  instninRutal  (piartets  the 
favourite  eombination  lias  naturally  been  always 
that  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  the 
chief  repi'^ntatives  since  the  days  of  Monte- 
■vwde  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  base,  in  the 
orchestra:  in  fact,  when  Sjuartct' only  is  sjtnlccn 
of,  the  '  string  i^uartet '  is  generally  understoo<l ; 


any  other  combination  being  mure  fully  particu* 
lariaed ;  and  it  is  to  the  string  (juartet  we  will 
turn  our  prinoijtal  attention.  The  origin  of  the 
quartet  was  the  invention  of  four-^tart  hanuouy, 
but  it  was  long  liefore  a  oomiKwition  for  four 
instruments  eanie  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinet 
and  wortliy  means  for  the  expression  of  musical 
ideas.  Even  the  proUfio  J.  8.  Bach  does  not 
a]t|iear  to  have  favoured  thi-s  combination, 
though  he  wrote  trios  in  plenty.  With  the 
symphony  wss  bom  the  smng  quartet  as  we 
now  nndei-stand  it — the  symphony  in  miniature; 
and  both  were  ham  of  tlie  same  lather,  Haydn* 

[Set-  FnliM.] 

The  early  quartets  of  Haydn  seem  to  lis 
sadly  feeble  in  the  pre,sent  day  ;  tliere  is  n»»t 
enough  flesh  to  eover  the  skeleton,  and  the 
joiuts  arc  tciribly  awkward  ;  but  there  is  the 
unmistakable  infant  quartet,  and  oertainly  not 
more  clumsy  and  unpromising  than  the  human 
infant.  In  the  course  of  his  lon^'  lite  and  in- 
re«^sant  i>ractice  in  !<ym]ilionie  ei«niiMj»ition, 
iiaydn  made  vast  progix's.s,  so  that  the  later 
quarteta  (oi*.  71,  etc)  begin  to  show,  in  the 
lower  parts,  some  of  the  boldness  which  had 
l»efore  been  oidy  allowed  to  the  1st  violiu. 
Eighty-throe  quartets  of  Haydn  are  catalogued 
.md  printed,  while  of  the  ninety  three  of  his 
contenqiorary  boccheriui,  scarcely  one  survives. 

Mozart,  with  his  splendid  genius  for  poly> 
]'}mny  as  well  as  meliMly,  at  onee  ojiened  np  a 
new  world.  In  the  set  of  six  dedicated  to 
Haydn  we  notice,  besides  the  development  in 
form,  the  ilevj'lopnient  of  the  idea,  whieli  it 
has  only  been  given  to  Ueethoven  fully  to 
carry  out — the  making  each  pairt  of  equal 
interest  and  importance.  Theoretically,  in  a 
perfect  quartet,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
there  should  be  no  *  principal  part'  The  six 
ipiartets  just  s|ioken  of  were  so  far  in  advance 
of  their  time  as  to  be  considered  on  all  sides  as 
'hideous  stalT.'  Iu  our  time  we  find  little 
that  is  startling  in  them,  exoe|it,  jierhaiis,  the 
funotts  opening  of  Ko.  6,  whieli  will  always 
sound  hush  from  the  false  i-elations  in  the 
second  and  fourth  bars. 


Mozart'.s  twenty  si\  tpiartets  all  live,  the  six 
dedicated  to  Haydn  and  the  last  tlu'ee  com. 
posed  for  the  King  of  Prussia  being  immortal. 

Those  writers  whose  quartets  were  simjilv  the 
echo  of  Mozart's — such  as  Rombeig,  Onslow, 
Ries,  and  Fesca— made  no  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  four  instruments. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  sjieak  of  the 
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gi  i  .vth  of  the  symplioiiic  form  as  exhibited  in 
tin-  string  quartet,  this  .Hnl>j«K;t  having  beeu 
ahx-ady  discussed  under  FoiiM,  but  rather  to 
notice  tlie  extraordinary  derolopinimt  of  tin- 
art  of  part-writinj^,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  most  elaborate  comjiositions  have  bofu 
constructed  with  such  a])[)arcntly  inadei^uate 
niatfrials.  In  these  points  tlie  qiiiuti'ts  of 
Hi'cthoven  so  far  eclii>se  all  otlai^  tliut  we 
might  oonflnc  our  attt-nt  ion  exclu.sively  to  ftheni. 
In  the  very  lirst  (op.  IS,  No.  i)  th«'  plu 


of  the  tirst  movement  is  delivered  so  impartially 
to  each  of  the  four  players,  aa  though  to  see 
what  each  can  mako  of  it,  that  we  fee!  them  to 
be  on  i^u  equality  never  before  attained  to.  If 
the  let  vioUn  haa  fine  running  pneeges,  those 
of  tin-  •Jin!  violin  and  viola  arc  not  a  whit 
inferior.  Does  the  1st  violin  sing  a  celestial 
■dagio,  the  violonoello  ia  not  put  off  with  mere 
boas  notes  to  mark  thf  tinit>.  All  four  ]>arti<'i- 
pate  equally  in  the  merriment  of  the  scherzo 
and  the  dash  of  the  finale.  This  much  atrikea 
OIK-  ill  fli*<  cailit-r  t|uartct.s,  Imt  later  wc  find 
tliat  we  are  uo  longer  listening  to  four  voices 
diapoaed  ao  as  to  tmmi  together  harmonionsly, 
but  that  wc  are  being  ahown  the  (nitline.  tlx- 
fiiint  pencil  sketch,  of  works  for  whoso  actual 
presentation  the  most  perfect  earthly  orcheetra 
would  be  too  intolerably  coarse.  Tlie  i>o.st- 
hunioua  quartets  are  hardly  to  be  re^uxled  as 
piecea  written  for  violina,  but  we  are  rather 
forced  to  imagine  that  in  despair  of  tinding 
colours  delicate  and  true  enough  the  artist  haH 
preferred  to  leave  his  conceptions  as  charcoal 
8ket<  lies.  Thia  laney  fa  borne  out  when  we 
note  how  large  a  compass  the  four  ]>art8  arc 
constantly  made  to  cover,  a  siKice  of  nearly  five 
octaves  sometimes  being  <lashe<l  over,  with 
little  care  for  the  inevitable  poverty  of  tone 
proiluced. 

There  ia  a  wide  contrast  l)etween  these  stu- 
|><-nilon»<  wnrks  of  '^nuin^  and  the  polished  and 
thoroughly  Irgitnnatt  work iiianshipof Schubert's 
qnarteto.  Here  we  find  everything  done  which 
ought  to  be  done  ami  iiotliiiig  which  ought  not. 
Tliey  are  iudecMl  irrcpruachable  models.  One 
little  point  deeervea  notice  here  aa  illnatrating 
the  comparative  strength  of  two  great  men  : 
Beethoven  gives  frequent  rests  to  one  or  two 
of  the  players,  allowing  the  mind  to  fill  in  the 
lacking  harmony,  and  thns  producing  a  clear- 
netis,  boldness,  and  contrast  which  no  other 
oompoaer  haa  attained ;  Sohnbert,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  all  four  parts  work  tb(  ir  li;mli  <t 
to  hide  that  thinness  of  sound  wliich  is  tlie 
drawback  of  the  qnartet 

.Mention  of  Spohr's  quartet^  niight  almost  Ik? 
omitted  in  spite  of  tlicir  large  number  and  their 
great  beauty.  TeehnicaUj  they  are  no  more 
advanced  than  theae  of  Haydn,  the  intereat 


lying  too  often  in  the  top  ]iart.  Tliey  also 
lose  much  through  the  peculiar  mannerism  of 
the  eompoeer's  harmony,  which  so  constantly 
occupies  three  of  the  parts  in  the  iwrformaneo 
of  pedal  notes,  and  portions  of  the  chromatio 
scale. 

Still  more  than  Schubert  doea  Mendelssohn 

seem  to  chafe  at  the  insufUcieney  of  four  stringctl 
iiutrumeiiUi  to  e-xjiicss  his  ideas.  Not  only 
tiiia^  but  he  fails,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
in  one  ]>oint  necdrul  lor  successful  ipiartet- 
writing.  Beethoven  and  Schubert  have  shown 
us  that  the  theoretically  perfect  string-quartet 
should  have  an  almost  equal  amount  of  interest 
in  each  of  the  four  parts  ;  care  should  thereforo 
be  taken  to  make  the  mereat  accompaniment* 
figtires  in  the  middle  |>art.s  of  value  and 
character.  Tremolos  and  reiterated  chords 
should  be  ahnnned,  and  indeed  the  very  idea 

of  atVfriii]>(t)ti)iini(  is  barely  admissible.  Tln^ 
quartet,  though  ditl'ering  from  the  symphony 
only  in  the  abaenee  of  instrumental  colouring 
and  limitation  of  polyi'bony,  is  best  fitted  for 
the  expreaaion  of  ideu.s  of  a  o-rtain  delicacy, 
refinement  and  comjilcxity,  anything  like 
lioldness  l>eing  out  of  place,  from  the  we^ikneaa 
of  the  body  of  tone  produced.  Hove  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Mendelsaohn'a  muaic  ia  ita 
broad  and  .singing  character,  jiassage-wnting  ia 
his  w^eak  jtoint.  Cousequeutly,  however  good 
hia  quartets,  one  cannot  bnt  feci  that  they 
would  sound  better  if  scored  for  full  oreln  stra. 
Take  the  opening  of  op.  44,  No.  1,  for  in- 
stance :  this  is  not  qnartet-writfng  at  aO ;  thero 
is  a  melody,  a  hanii,  and  the  rest  is  mere  fdling- 
up ;  in  the  iieoond,  we  have  here  as  thorough 
an  oi-chestral  theme  as  could  be  devised  —  the 
ear  longs  for  tmmpeta  and  drums  in  the  fourth 
bar.  The  name  symphony  in  di.sguise  has 
often,  and  not  unjustly,  been  applied  to  theae 
works.  This  is  curious,  l)ecau8e  Mendelssohu 
hivs  shown  himself  cajuible  of  expressing  hi» 
iilcas  with  small  means  in  otiicr  dejuirtnieuts. 
The  four-jwrt  songs  for  male  voices,  for  instance, 
ar<'  al>solutely  perft-ct  nio4lels  forwhat  siu  h  thing* 
ought  to  1k\  Schumann  (op.  41)  is  the  only 
writer  who  can  be  .said  to  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Beethoven  with  regarrl  to  using  the 
quartet  a.s  a  siM-cies  of  shorthand.  All  his 
three  quartets  have  an  intensity,  a  depth  of 
soul,  which,  as  with  Beethoven,  ahrinka  from 
plainer  methods  of  exjiression. 
Of  the  earnest  band  of  followers  in  thia 

school-  Bar;,nVl.  Rhciiiberger,  ami  others — all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  followers. 
[Brahma'a  three  quartets,  opp.  51,  67,  are 
jHTfect  examples  of  the  ait  'if  spreading  the 
interest  over  all  the  parts,  and  the  way  the 
return  ia  made  to  the  opening  subject  of  op.  67 
at  the  close  of  th<-  variationa  ia  a  toueh  of 
unmistakable  genius.  1 

II.  Qnartata  for  atnnga  and  wind  inatnunenta 
are  nneorom<m,  but  llecart  haa  one  for  oboe» 
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violin,  TioU,  and  violoncello.    Kext  to  the  I 

string  qunrtpt  ranks  the  |<iaiiof<)itf  i]n;irtrt,  | 
w])ich,  however,  is  built  on  quite  a  diltereut 
principle :  here'  the  eomporition  beoomea  either 
equivalent  to  an  .ncoiujvinied  trio,  or  to  a 
aymphouy  in  which  the  piano  takes  the  place 
of  the  *8tring  (quartet,*  and  the  other  inatru- 
nrnts — usually  viulin,  viola,  and  violoncello 
— the  place  of  wind  iuHtruments.  In  anjr  caae 
the  piano  doea  quite  half  the  work.  Hozart 
has  written  two  sufh  tjuartt-ts,  lit  t  thovfu  only 
one,  beexdee  tliree  early  oouiiKMUtiooa,  Mendels* 
aohn  three,  Schumann  and  Ooetc  one  eaeh, 
while  Brahms  (opp.  '23,  '20,  ilO)and  the  modem 
coniiiosers  have  fiivoured  this  form  of  quartet 
atill  more. 

III.  Voal  qnarteta  ere  no  called  whether 
aooompanied  by  instruments  or  n«)t.    The  four- 

Snt  songs  of  Mendcltisohu  have  been  mentioned, 
or  many  yoars  no  oratorio  was  considered 

oompleti^  witliont  its  xinaccom]vanie<l  quartet, 
Spohr  liaviug  st;t  the  tashiun  with  '  Blest  are 
the  departed '  in  the  '  Last  Judgment.'  Modern 
ojx'i-a  ia  leaniin-i  to  <lis]>(>n»c'  with  concerted 
ntiiHic,  lUcliurd  Waj^ncr  having  84.>t  the  fashion. 
To  enumerate  the  fme  o)x;ratic  quartets  from 
'  D>>n  ( Jiovaiini '  to  'Faiist,'  would  be  useless. 
fUrahuis's  lirst  set  of  '  Liebcslieder '  for  ]>iano 
dnet  and  four  voices  ad  libUunif  was  one  of  the 
com  1  positions  wliitli  l)e^'Hii  his  jiopularity  in 
England  ;  in  the  second  set,  and  in  opp.  92, 
103,  and  118,  he  has  left  notable  examples. 
Henseliel's  "  S(>r1iische.s  Lii  iltM-spid,'  o]>.  32  ; 
btanford's  quart^it^  from  Tennyson's '  I'riucesa ' ; 
Walford  Davies's  <FtetonIs';  and  Ernest 
"\Valk.  i"fs  s(m<rn  from  En^and^t  Jfdieenf  may 
aUo  be  mentioned.] 

IV.  The  whole  body  of  stringed  instniments 
in  the  orchestra  is  often  inconectly  sjioken  of 
as  'the  ijuartet,'  from  tlie  fact  that  until  the 
time  of  Beethoven  the  strings  seldom  played  in 
Otlicr  than  four-iHirt  hannoiiy.  It  is  now  the 
usual  custom  to  write  the  jiaits  for  violoncello 
and  double  baas  on  separate  staves ;  in  Germany 
(and  in  the  j)re.sent  day  in  England)  these 
iuatruments  are  groui)6<1  apart,  a  practice  which 
is  deddcdly  unwise,  seeing  that  ^e  double  bass 
i"equires  the  support  of  the  violoncello  to  give 
the  tone  linnnosa,  more  ea]iecially  the  (iernian 
four-8tringe<l  instrument,  the  tone  of  which  is 
so  much  lacking  in  l>ody. 

V.  The  term  is  also  applicil  to  the  i>erformers 
of  a  quartet,  as  well  as  to  tlic  conqHtsition 
itself,  F.  c. 

VI.  Tlio  word  is  used  of  a  set  of  striiifred 
instruments,  con-esiMMifling  to  the  old  plira.se 
*  a  chest  of  viols. '  A 1 1 1 1  ough,  accurately  speak  - 
ing,  quartets  of  ii)n>i(  ,tl  instnniieuts  were  not 
employed  in  chamber  music,  ah  wc  understand 
the  term,  until  the  era  of  Hcmteverde  (1568- 
ltJ4:^).  yet  till-  literature  and  art  recouls  of  pfiKt 
centuries  seem  to  jMjint  to  the  existence  of  'sets' 
of  instrmnents,  analogons  in  pitch  tothe  soptano, 


I  alto,  tenor,  and  baas  voices,  from  very  early 

times.  Sonic  ground  for  this  assTiiii]iti'iii  may 
be  foQnd  in  the  following  examples: — The 
concert  of  eight  dutes  (in  four  sins)  discovered 
on  one  of  till  tomV>8  in  the  Ni  crojtolis  of  flizeh, 
<iatiiij,'-- according  to  Lepsius — from  the  tifth 
Dyua-^iy  (b.c.  2000)  which  are  reproduced 
in  Carl  Engel's  Vntalmjin  of  the  ExhiMtion 
of  Musical  Instruments,  South  Kensingtou 
Mnsenm,  1874.  CSsrlsIa  Hebrew  coins  in  the 
I'liti'^h  Museum  aaeribsd  to  Simon  MaccaWus 
(of  the  second  oetttmar  of  the  Cliriatiau  era) 
depicting  lyres  differuig  in  site,  shape,  and 
number  of  strings,  and  a  ]iertiueut  jiassage, 
quoted  from  Aristides  Quintilianus  (about  v,.<: 
110,  in  Burney'8//M/«»7/o^jl//mc,vol,  i.  p.  f.i:!). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  string  trio  \  '"\  - 
trayed  on  the  sjilendid  (.Jreek  Vase  in  the  Almiich 
Museum.  The  throe  figures,  groujieii  in  the 
man  111  r  of  our  modern  trio  {lerformers,  appear 
to  he  playing  ensemble  music.  Two  of  tlie 
]H,M-lormers  have  lyres  of  ditfercnt  sizes  and 
stringing,  whilst  the  third,  Polyhymnia,  plocks 
a  snuill  harp. 

Passing  hence  to  the  11th  century,  it  would 
apjtcar  from  Dr.  Ruhlmann's  fiischoh'>  'icr 
/liKjriiiiistrumenfr,  that  a  '  set'  of  eroutli^  is  to 
be  seen  in  an  old  MS.  prayer-book  of  that  i>«riud 
(vide  C'cbethiieh  JSrzh.  Leopoid  iVHeil  von 
Oxfrrrn'rh.  Bild.  m  Klostcr  Ncuburg  bei  Wien, 
Codex,  No.  98,  I'ol  110,  XI  Jahrh.).  Eo\ir 
centuries  later  (April  14,  1401)  Charles  VI. 
grantetl  'I>'tfri>H  I'atnitcs.'  to  the  Society  of 
Minstrels  who  styled  themselves  '  joueurs  d'lu* 
stmments  taat  hant  que  has,'  and  hi  the  feDow- 
ing  century  the  'sets*  of  viols  began  to  make 
their  apj^iearance.  In  Martin  Agricola's  Mimca 
Intlrumentaiia  denfaeh  (1528),  woodents  of  a 
complete'  quartet  of  viols  may  be  sr(  n,  as  also 
'Kebecs,'  iu  four  ditfercnt  sizes,  which  he  desig- 
nates, *Disoantn8,"AltuB,' 'Tenor,' *Bassus.'  [In 
the  same  year,  in  the  f'iirfi<ji(ni"  of  Bald. 
Castiglione,  there  is  a  reference  to  music  played 
on  *qnattro  viole  da  arco.*]  In  1566,  Andreas 
Amati  (^(  c  that  name)  made  the  famous  set  of 
bowinstrumeuts  for  the  French  King  CharlssIX. 
It  consiBted  of  twelve  large  and  twelve  smsU 
{Kittcrn  violins,  six  tenors  and  eight  basses,  and 
in  all  probability  these  instruments  were  the 
finest  examples  of  this  maker's  work.  On  the 
liacks  were  iiainte<l  the  anus  of  France  and  other 
devices,  and  the  motto  '  I'ietate  et  .lustitia.' 
During  the  French  revolution  the  mob  took 
these  instruments  out  of  the  cha|iel  at  Vei-saillcs 
(on  Oct.  «j  and  7,  1789),  and  destroyed  all  but 
two  violins  which  were  afterwanls  recovered  by 
Viotii  s  ]>upU,  J.  B.  Oartier.  One  of  the  small 
violins  is  now,  or  waa  recently,  the  jtrojverty  of 
Mr.  George  Somes.  In  the  following  ccntiu-y 
namheis  of  '  Chests  of  Viols '  (two  trebles,  two 
tenors,  two  bass<'s),  for  the  jicrfonnancc  of  the 
elaborate  compositions  in  j»arts,  called  '  Fan- 
tasies/ were  made,  and  the  growing  adoption 
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of  instrumental  music  at  the  Royal  Courts  of 
£uroM  iuduoed  Autouio  Stnulivari  (a«e  that 
name)  to  tnrn  his  attention  to  tha  making  of 
'seta'ofinatrunu'nt^,  comprising Tiolins,  tfiioi>, 
and  baasea.  The  first  'set'  of  instruments, 
recorded  as  by  tliis  maker,  is  that  mentioned  in 
the  Arisi  MSS.,  a  document  written  by  DcaiiK-rio 
Arisi,  a  Cremoneae  prieet  of  the  order  of  St. 
Jerome  and  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Sigismou'lo  (see  Anion io  St rmliruri,  his  Life 
ami  Work;  W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons).  He  states 
that  Stradivari  received  an  onlcr,  in  1682,  from 
the  Venetian  banker  Hichele  Morigi,  fur  acorn- 
|il('t<'  '>4f"tt'  of  iuHtruiinMitJj,  dt'stiiictl  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Janif.s  II.  ol  England.  As  no  trace  of 
these  instmments  has  as  yet  been  found,  their 
existence  rests  entirely  U|>on  the  statement 
made  in  the  MSS.  referred  to.  In  1690  the 
same  maker  proilmed  the  so-oatled  'Tuscan 
Concerto,*  or  *  sf>t'  of  instniments,  for  Connio 
di  Medioi.  This  |>robably  consisted  of  two  or 
i^ree  violins,  «  contralto  (small  tenor),  a 
tonorf  (large  tenor),  and  a  violoncello.  The 
tcuore  of  this  set'  has  been  preserved  in  its 
original  stat^  and  may  1>e  seen,  together  with 
the  violom-ello,  in  the  Musical  Institute  at 
Florence.  lu  169ti  Stradivari  made  the  inlaiil 
quintet  whieh  (br  eorae  years  was  owned  by 
l'hili{>  I  v.  of  Si>ain,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
17  th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th, 
the  'set'  (dated  1696-1 700)  destined  to  have 
been  pre^irnted  to  riiilip  V.  of  Spain,  but  not 
■old  until  after  Stradivari's  death,  when  Itis  son 
Paolo  disposed  of  it  (in  1775)  to  a  i>riest  named 
Padre  Brambrilla  for  £118,  and  later  it 
became  the  property  of  Don  Carlos,  afterwards 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  This  'set*  consisted  of 
two  violins,  two  violas,  one  tenore,  and  a 
violoncello.  The  large  tenore  vanished  at  the 
dispersal  of  the  royal  collection,  and  the  rest  of 
the  *set'  were  submitted  to  such  liarbaroua 
reparntions  at  the  hands  of  I)<m»  Vim-enzo 
Aoenzo  and  his  8uccess<.)r  Ortega,  that,  e.s|i4M  iully 
in  the  case  of  the  violoncello  now  in  the  Ciiai>el 
Iloyal.  Madrid,  little  of  their  original  character 
re  niiiins. 

In  moilern  times  'sets'  ol"  instruments  by 
one  liLiki'f  have  In  eu  largely  collecte<l  by  anient 
connoisseurs.  Wo  are  told  that  the  Dumas 
family,  friends  of  Beethoven,  assembled  a  quartet 
of  (?io.  Paolo  Maggini's  instnuueTits,  violin, 
viola,  violoncello,  and  small  bass,  and  that  with 
the  exoe|»tion  of  the  last,  they  are  some  of  the 
finest  »]tocimeii3  of  this  master's  work.  Tlie 
Prince  J.  de  Caraman  Chimay  owned  a  very 
interesting  quartet  of  instmments  by  Stradi- 
vui's  pupil  (?)  Ambrose  de  Conible  of  Tomnay 
(about  1750)  and  also  an  ornamented  quartet 
(copies  of  Stradivari)  made  by  J.  B.  Vniltanme 
in  ISCfi.  [Thesi'  instruments  were  exhibited 
in  the  Albert  Hall  in  1885.]  guartets  of 
Stradivari's  instmments  have  been  oolleoted  by 

i  f)HttilM«y«lta»vlalUio(fU»wtOTiatMd«XiMn, 


the  following:  Count  Ar(  hiuto  of  Milan,  wha 
died  in  1860.  This  quartet  passed  into  the 
handa  of  J.  B.  Yuillanme,  and  the  violoncello 
(1689)  was  the  instrument  used  by  Mons.  Jnles 
Delsart  Niocdo  Faganini  also  owned  a  quartet 
by  this  maker.  The  Dne  de  Camposelioe,  who 
died  in  Paris  in  1887,  iwssessed  about  tu  i  nty  of 
the  great  master's  instruments,  and  M.  W  ilmotte 
of  Antwerp,  who  died  in  1893,  left  eight  violins, 
two  violas,  and  two  violoncelloe*  M.  de  St. 
Senoch's  quartet — violin,  1737  ;  second  violin, 
1704  ;  viola,  1728;  violoncello,  1696 — was  sold 
after  his  death  in  1886,  at  the  Hotel  Drouot, 
At  the  i»resent  time  Stradivari  quartets  are 
owned  by  Baron  Knoop,  Dr.  R.  E.  Ihandt,  and 
the  Herren  Mendelssohn.  The  late  Dr.  Charle.H 
Oldham's  «iuartot  was  be<pu'athed  to  the  nriti>h 
Museum.  The  rpiartet  of  Stradivaris  emi>lo}«  d 
by  Lady  Halle  and  her  collaborators  at  the  St. 
James's  Hall  Popnliir  Coneert-s  were  dated  as 
follows: — lAuiy  Halle's  violin,  1709  ;  Mr.  Kies' 
violin,  1710  ;  Mr.  Gibson's  viola,  1728  ;  and 
Signor  I'iutti's  violoncello,  1720.  It  would  aji- 
pear  that  the  only  present-day  instrumentalists 
who  piny  upon  a  complete  set  of  Stradivari's 
instruments  ai-c  the  .loachim  quartet.  Dr. 
Joachims  violin  is  dated  1715,  Prof.  Uaus- 
mann's  violoncello,  1734,.  Prof.  Carl  Halir'a 
violin  is  a  Iohl;  j  I'tt-rn  .Stradivariiis,  and  the  lino 
viola  jilayed  ui>ou  liy  I'rof.  Wirth  is  lent  to  the 
quartet  b;  the  Herren  MendelsBohn. — Agricola, 
}[iiHicn  bust ni iiu  ntal is  ;  Burney.  Ifitttonj  of 
Music;  Hawkins,  Histftryof  Music;  de Laliorde, 
Bmai  awr  la  Musiqve;  Hart,  7Vk«  Fiotin  ;  Hill, 
Antonio  Slradiiari ;  Engel.  CatnhnfUf,  South 
Kensington  EnhibUion  qf  Instruinaits,  1874  ; 
Catalogue  of  IntnUunu  Bxhibitim,  1 885  ;  von 
Moser.  Josqih  Jotirhim.  K.  H-A. 

gUAKTET  ASSOCIATION,  THE.  A 
Society  for  the  ]»erlbnnance  of  chamber  music, 
started  in  isr>2  by  Messrs.  Sainton,  Cooper, 
Hill,  and  I'iatti,  with  such  eminent  artists  as 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Mile.  Clauss,  Mine.  Pleyel, 
Arabella  Cioddard,  Pauer,  HalUS  etc.,  at  the 
j)ianofot  te.  They  gave  six  concerts  ejvch  season  at 
AVillis's  Rooms,  l-ul  ended  witli  tlie  thin!  sea-son, 
the  time  not  having  yet  arrived  for  a  stifficient 
support  ot  olKunUer  nuisic  by  the  Ixmdon  piildic. 
The  programmes  were  selected  with  much 
freedom,  embracing  English  comiweers^-Ben* 
neU,  KHerton.  T/ixler.  Mai  farreii.  Mellon,  etc.  ; 
foreign  nmsicians  then  but  seldom  heaixl — 
Sehumann,  Chembini,  Hnmmel,  etc.,  and 
Beethoven's  Posthumous  '^uiu  tets.  The  pieces 
were  analysed  by  Q.  A.  Maclan-en.  u. 

QUASI , as  if—i.e.  an  approach  to.   '  Andante 

quasi  allegretto'  or  'Allegretto  quasi  vivace' 
means  a  little  quicker  than  the  one  and  not  so 
quick  as  the  other — answering  to  poco  allegretto, 
or  pin  tosfo  allegro.  n. 

< 'UATRE  FILS  AYMON,  LES.  An  op^ra- 
comique ;  words  by  MM.  Lenven  and  Brans* 
wiok,  mnslo  by  Balfe.    Prodoced  at  the  OpA«* 
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Comiiine,  Paxm,  Mj  15,  1844,  mad  at  the 

Princess'^  Theatre,  London,  an  'The  Castle  of 
AymODf  or  The  Foui-  Brotlic-»,'  iu  tlitw  acU, 
Nor.  20,  1644.  o. 

<,ir  A\'KR  (Uer.  AelUelnote,  whenco  American 
*  eighth  uote ' ;  Fr.  Vroche  ;  luL  Vrotm).  A 
note  which  Ib  half  the  length  of  a  crotchet, 
ami  tlieiefoic  the  i'i<,'htli  ]>.ii  t  of  a  seniibrevc  ; 
hence  the  Gerutau  and  American  names.  It 
ia  written  thus  its  Rest  being  represented 
by  1.  " 

The  idea  oi'  expreesiug  tlie  values  of  notes  l>y 
dlYersity  of  form  haa  been  aieribed  by  oertain 
writei-s  to  De  Maris  (about  1S40),  but  this  in 
undoubtedly  an  error,  the  origin  of  which  is 
traced  by  both  Hawkins  (Hist,  of  Mmic)  an<l 
Fetis  (art.  '  Muris ')  to  •  work  entitled  L'antica 
Mniticit  i-iiluffa  alia  moderua  PrtUlicat  by  Viceu- 
tino  (ir>55),  iu  which  it  is  explicitly  stated  that 
De  Claris  invented  all  the  notes,  firom  the  Lar^c 
to  the  S(-tiiii|iiaver.  It  is,  however,  certain  thttt 
the  longer  notes  were  in  nse  nearly  800  years 
earlier,  in  the  time  of  Franco  of  Cologne  [Nota- 
tion, vi.l.  iii.  i>.  .'599],  ami  it  sooms  crpially 
clear  that  the  iulroilnction  ot  the  shorter  kinds 
U  oi  later  data  than  the  time  of  De  MuHh. 
The  fact  npi'cara  to  ha  that  the  invention  of 
the  shorter  notes  followed  the  demand  created 
by  the  general  progress  of  music,  a  demand 
whirh  may  fairly  1h;  snj)jw)S('<l  to  Ikivc  reached  J 
its  limit  iu  the  quarter-demiscmu^uuver,  or  -^IS 
of  a  quaver,  occasionally  met  with  in  modem  ^ 
music. 

The  Quaver,  originally  called  C'hrouia  or  Ftim, 
sometimes  Unea  (a  hook),  waa  probably  invented 

some  time  dnritig  the  1 'ith  century,  for  Morlcy 
(1597)  eajs  that  'there  were  within  these  200 
years '  (and  therefore  in  1400)  'but  four'  (notes) 
known  oi  nneil  of  the  musicians,  those  won'  the 
Lung,  Breve,  iieniibreve,  and  Minim ' ;  and 
Thomas  de  WaMngham,  in  a  MS.  treatise 
written  snnjcwliat  I  vter  (probably  about  1440), 
aud  quoted  by  Hawkins,  gives  the  same  notes, 
and  adds  that  *of  late  a  New  character  haa 
been  introduced,  called  a  Crotchet,  which  would 
be  of  no  use,  would  mnsioians  remember  tliat 
beyond  the  minim  no  subdivision  ought  to  be 
made. '  Franohinus  Gafurius  also,  in  his  Pradica 
Musirtir  (1496),  quoting  froul  Prosdocimus  de 
Ueldemandis,  who  flouiisheti  in  the  early  part 
of  the  15th  c  ntiuy.  describes  the  division  of 
the  minim  into  halves  and  quarters,  railed 
resjwctivcly  the  greater  and  lesser  semiminim, 
and  written  in  two  ways,  white  and  black 
(K\.  1).  The  white  forms  of  theee  notes  soon 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  black  ones  have  become 
the  crotchet  and  quaver  of  modem  music.' 

I  Tb^-n-  »  rr»  rmttT  ST«.  toCtaMllCtbe  IrMVKi  «kiell  UoUtT  Olll* 

the  DimMr 

i  It  l<  Muitti>  n<'>t!>-r  th«l  In  iht  aiiHent  manaarript  b]r  Rnc- 
lUh  kutboiK  knoHn  a*  the  Waltlutm  HuIt  Ctom  MB..  »  uottt  U 
amitionral.  utll«il  »  '  (ltiipl«,'  which  haa  lh«  vtlw  of  •  crotchat. 
Imt  ia  wrUt#n  wtfA  a  kctkad  Mam  Uka  •  aiadani  qmrer.  Tlut  • 


8»mliui[iiui. 


The  subdiviaiou  of  the  quaver  into  i»eiuiquaver 
and  demisemiquaver  followed  somewhat  later. 

flafurius,  in  the  work  quoted  above,  mentions 
a  note  I  of  a  miniiii  in  length,  calleii  by  various 

names,  aud  written  either^  or  e,  but  the  true 

semiquaver  or  temichroma,  tiie  earliest  form  of 

wliich  was  ,  ,  lines  not  ajipear  until  later,  while 
the  demisemiquaver  must  have  been  a  novelty 
as  late  as  1607,  at  least  in  this  country, 
ju<!ging  from  the  13th  edition  of  Playford's 
liUroduciion  iu  (he  Hhilt  uf  Mitsicl',  in  which, 
after  describing  it,  the  author  goes  on  to  say 
'  but  the  Printer  having  none  of  that  character 
by  him,  I  was  obliged  to  omit  it.' 

When  two  or  more  quavers  (or  shorter  notes) 
occur  con.secuti vely,  tbey  uie  ummIIv  gioujied 
together  by  omitting  the  liuoks  and  drawing  a 
thick  stroke  aeroes  tiieir  stems,  thus  J^""^. 

[Tliis  grouping,  which  had  been  in  use  for 
centuries  in  MS.  music,  was  one  of  the  great 
dilTiculties  in  the  way  of  printing  from  music* 
types;  it  was  not  overcome  until  about  1690, 
when  John  Heptiustall  brought  it  into  use. 
See  Hefiinstall,  and  Music-Pkintino.] 

In  vocal  music,  quavers  which  have  to  ]>*■ 
sung  to  sejuinite  syllables  are  writt<'ti  tletached, 
while  those  uhich  are  sung  to  a  single  syllable 
are  grouped;  for  examine: — 


Bola  ImU  tlw  nUwa  ol  *  minim  abooU  at  anj  pectod  h»««  bean 
writlm  frtlh  •  hook  mmt  Kaip  to  nerooNt  tor  tW  niuSam  nana 
9n$Hk0,  vhkh.  MM*  cUMiy  darirad  ttom  Ua  ftawb  crme.  gr 


1k«pM^»ttet«aUt<«dla«wk  ...  -   ovm  thM 

F.  T. 

One  quaver  of  historical  inqtortance  deserves 
mention,  that  which  Handel  added  in  pencil  to 
the  (piintct  in  'Jejihtha'  in  17r)8,  jsix  years 
after  he  is  stqtposed  to  have  lost  his  sight,  and 
whiih  in  Schoelchcr's  words  shows  that  by 
'  looking  Very  closely  at  a  thing  he  waa  still 
able  to  see  it  a  little.'  o. 

QUEEN  OF  SHEr,A.  (i.)  La  Reine  le 
8  A  ISA,  iu  four  acts  ;  words  by  Barbier  aud 
Carr^,  music  by  Gounod.    Produosd  at  the 

Opera,  Feb.  2B.  1862.  Adnj.ted  as  'Irene*  by 
H.  B.  Farnie,  and  produced  as  a  concert  at  the 
Ciystal  Pslaoe,  August  12, 1865.  The  beautiful 
Airs  de  ballet  contain  some  of  Gounod's  beet 
nmsic.  G. 

(ii.)  See  KSkigin  vok  Saba. 

(>UEIHSER,  Caki.  TKAr(;uTr,  a  great  trom- 
bone player,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Doben, 
near  Leipzig,  Jan.  11,  1800.  Ris  turn  for 
music  showed  itself  early,  and  he  soon  masteicd 
all  the  ordiuaiy  orchestral  instruments.  He 
ultimately  confined  himself  to  the  viola,  and 
to  the  trombone,  whidi  he  may  mlly  be  said 

r.»haok.ia«aaiawh*tlflannpitat»letlwMtoliiltopnMBi» 
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to  have  created,  since,  for  instance,  the  aolo 
in  the  Tuba  mirum  of  Mozart's  Requiem  was 
before  his  time  naually  played  on  a  banoon. 
In  1S17  he  was  ajiiKiinted  to  play  the  violin 
and  tronilntne  in  the  town  orchostra,  and  hy 
1830  had  worked  his  way  into  the  other 
orehcHtraa  of  Leipzig,  including  tliat  of  the 
<K'Waii*nmiis.  He  ])l;iyed  tlu'  viola  in  Mattluii's 
well-known  (piartet  lor  many  years  ;  wa«  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Lei}izig  '  Eutt>r|K;,' and 
le<l  its  orclie.stra  for  a  long  time  :  i\im\  in  short 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  tigures 
in  Leipag  during  ito  very  best  period. 

As  a  solo  tromhone-player  he  apiwarc*!  fre- 
quently in  the  (iewandbans  Concertji,  with  con- 
oertoe,  conoertinoe,  fantasias,  and  Tariationa, 
many  of  them  compo^.  I  cxjiressly  for  him  by 
C.  a.  MuHer,  l'\  David,  Meyer,  Kummor,  and 
others ;  and  the  reports  of  these  appeannoes 
rai'  ly  irn  iition  him  without  fsnme  term  of  jirido 
or  endearment.  '  For  fulness,  purity  and  ]iower 
of  tone,  lightness  of  lip,  and  extraordinary 
facility  in  passages,'  says  his  hiographer,  'he 
surpassed  all  the  trombonc-playcrsof  Ucrmany.'  * 
There  was  a  I^eipzig  story  to  the  effect  that  at 

tlie  linsl  rehearsiil  of  tlie  L(.1.;;.  sang,  QudsSSr 

led  otr  the  Introduction  as  follows  -.^ 


to  Mendelssohn's  infinite  amusement.  8e  funi 
itrOf  i  ben  irovato, 
Qneisserwsswell  known  throughontGermany , 

hut  apjx^ars  never  to  It.-ivc  L  ft  his  native  country. 
He  died  at  Leipzig,  June  12,  1846.  o. 

QUICK- STEP  <FV.  Pas  redoubU;  Oer.  €fe- 
schu'ind  Mmsfh)  is  the  English  name  for  the 
music  of  the  l^uick  march  in  the  army,  a  nmrcli 
in  which  116  steps  of  30  inches  go  to  the 
minute.  (See  Boos<''s  Jonnutl  of  .\fiir<fo)t, 
(Quicksteps,  Dancea,  ete.)  It  may  Ik?  will  to 
mention  that  in  the  Slow  niareh  there  are  75 
steiM  of  30  inches,  and  in  the  '  Douhle '  1  tifj  of 
33  inches.    [See  M  \itrn,  vol.  iii.  p.  .00.  ]  «;. 

<t>UILLSMA.  An  ancient  form  of  Ncuma, 
representing  a  kind  of  shake.  [See  Kotatiok, 
vol.  iii.  p.  396.]  W.  S.  B. 

gUINIBLE.    S*^e  Quimovku. 

<,>UIXT.  An  organ  stop  whieli  causes  the 
lifth  ahovc  a  given  note  to  sound  as  well  as  the 
note  belonging  to  the  key  which  in  pressed 
down.  From  the  note  end  its  fifth  there  arises 
a  diflen  iitiiil  tone  an  octave  below  (lie  note. 
By  tliia  mixture  an  oi^n  with  16- ft.  piiies 
can  be  made  to  sound  as  if  with  S2-fl.  pipes ; 
that  is  the  pitch  of  tln^  lowest  not«i,  but  of 
course  it  sounds  with  for  less  enei^  than  if 
properly  produced  with  a         pipe.    t.  k. 

'.•riXTA  FALSA  (False  Fifth).  The  fur- 
bidden  interval  between  Mi  in  the  Hexachordon 
durum,  and  Fa  in  the  Hexacboidon  naturals — 

>  Ml§.  ■HrtiteMMMMlMV.  Jalylk  1811 


the  Diminished  Fifth  of  modem  iiinsie.  [See 

Mi  contka  Fa.]  w.  s,  r. 

QUINTE.  The  name  given  in  France,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  part  of  the 
1  Mth  centuries,  to  the  now  oliaolete  five-stringe<l 
tenor  viol.  Five-stringed  viols  were  amongst 
the  earliest  innse,  Ihmetorius  {Orginiographiat 
1619)  says  they  were  employed  in  ancient  times, 
and  Agrieola  {Mttsiea  Jnstrumcntalis,  153'J) 
gives  the  tuning  of  the  flve>stringed  viols  then 
in  vn<Fiie.  .Mtlioii^'li  composers  of  vocal  niusie 
during  the  16th  century  not  nifn'ijuently  calleil 
their  tenor  |>art  ♦  Quinte'  or  'Quintus,'  viols  of 
that  deiiotiiination  reiiiaiiied  lui'ler  the  title  of 
tenor  until  a  later  jieriod  ;  and  probably  the  first 
instanee  where  'Qdntus'  designates  a  musiosl 
instrument  occurs  in  the  overture  to  Claudio 
Mouteverde's  opera,  'Orfeo'  (Venice,  1609- 
1618).  VAm  de  F^nmee,  in  1688.  gives  the 
name  of  '  Fossart,'  who  jilayed  the  '(.hiintedc 
Violon'  in  the  Queen's  band,  and  in  1712-13 
the  Paris  opera  orchestra  included  two  *  Qnintes ' 
amongst  the  instninieiils.  In  1773  there  were 
four  '  Qnintes '  amongst  the  musiciaiui  of  the 
'Grande  Ciiijx  IK,' and  'Qutntes' were  employed 
in  all  the  on  liestras.  .lean  .hiecjues  Rousseau 
{JJictumnairc  dc  A/nsique,  Paris,  1 708)  gives  a 
good  deal  of  information  eoncemingthe  'Quinte.* 
Under  '  Viole '  he  says  that  in  France  the 
'  Quinte '  aud  the  '  Taille '  (a  large  six-stringed 
tenor  viol),  contrary  to  the  Italian  custom, 
played  th<'  8.iimo  jiart,  and  under  '  I'artie  * 
mentions  that  the  '  Quinte  '  and  '  Taille  '  were 
united  under  the  name  '  Violc.'  The  highest 
and  lowest  notes  of  these  instruments,  aooonling 
to  the  same  writer,  were — 


QatetoarVhte. 

from  which  it  is  to  be  intend  that  the  tuning 
was  the  same  as  that  ^veu  by  Agrioola  in 
1532,  i.e. 


In  England  the  two  tenor  viols  which  formed 

a  jMirt  of  the  'Chests  of  six  Viiil-,'  much  in 
vogue  during  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  eentnries,  were  ]irobably  identical  with  the 
'  'Jninte  '  and  'Taille* ;  but  the  French  title  was 
never  adopted  in  this  countiy.  The  bulky  aize 
of  the  'Qiiinte*  rendered  it  such  an  awkward 
instrument  to  play  upon  that  its  dimensions 
gradually  diminished  fltim  century  to  centnr}', 
and  when  the  violin  came  into  more  general  use, 
it  melted  into  the  '  Haute  ( "outre '  (alto  viol). 
In  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  it 
develoiKd  into  a  tenor  violin  with  four  strings, 
and  adopted  the  0  def  on  the  third  line  whieh 
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QUINTET 


QUINTUPLE  TIME  0 


was  fornierlj  the  clef  of  the  *Hante  Centre  * 

«»r  alto  viol.  (See  Tknou  Vioi..)  —  Agricola 
(Murtinu-s),  Mu.sica  JiuUrumcnUtlis  ;  rraetoriiu, 
Organographia  ;  Rouaeeau  (J.  .).),  Jfietimnaire 
de  Mtwd^/nc  ;  La  Itople,  Jisnai  sur  la  Musufne  ; 
UriUet  (LAurent),  AHcHrts  du  ViolvAf  Hart, 
The  Viatin.  E.  H>A. 

(QUINTET  (Fr.  Ital.  (,'■> i.iMtu).  A 

coni|<o8itiou  for  tive  iiistrumeuts  or  voices  with 
or  without  accomiianinient. 

I.  Quintets  for  strings  have  been  fur  less 
often  written  than  quartets,   owing  to  the  j 
greater  complexity  denmndeil  in  the  ^lolyphony.  i 
Hoccheriiii,  however,  publitshed  125,  of  which  | 
twelve  only  were  written  for  two  violins,  two 
violas,  and  one  violoncello,  the  others  liaviii;^ 
tiro  viokmoellos  and  one  viola.   The  fornior  is  | 
the  njore  usual  ehoiee  of  instruments,  prohal'ly 
l»e<ause  the  lower  jmrts  are  ajit  to  be  too  heavy  , 
sounding  with  two  violoncellos,  owing  to  the 
;?reater  body  of  tone  in  this  instrument.  Schu- 
bert's noble  Quintet  iu  C  (op.  163)  in  fur  two 
violoncellos,  bat  the  first  is  used  constantly 
in  its  n]i]K'r  octave,  snarinp  alMivc  the  viola. 
Unslow's  —  tliirty-fuur  in  number — are  for  a 
donble  baas  and  Tioknoelloi. 

lieethoven's  two  QlUDtets,  in  Kw  and  C.  1k>- 
loiig  to  liis  earlier  periods,  and  have  there- 
fore none  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the 
later  <|uart'  t-<.  Mcmii-lHsohn's  <,hiintet  in  Ht> 
(opi.  87)  is  ho  orchestral  as  to  seem  almost  a 
eymphony  in  disguise,  bat  that  in  A  (op.  1  s)  is 
an  exquisite  spedmen  of  what  a  string  quintet 
ahoold  be. 

Many  other  combinatiGns  of  five  instruments 

have  foiiml  ravour  with  imisicians,  mostly  in- 
cluding a  pianoforte.  Thus  there  is  Mozart's 
Quintet  in  Eb  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon, 
and  piano — wliich  the  conijKiser  est^'eiwed  the 
best  thing  he  ever  wrote, — the  beautiful  one  for 
clarinet  and  strings,  and  another  for  the  piquant 
combination  of  flute,  oboe,  viola,  violoncello, 
and  harmonica.  Perliape  the  most  eflcctive 
a»sociation  is  that  of  ])iano,  violin,  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  double  bass,  as  in  Schul>ert'8  well- 
known  'Trout'  QuinU-t  (o]..  111).  [The  splendid 
quintets  of  Schumann  and  lUalmiH  for  piano  and 
strings  are  for  the  oniinarv  combination  above 
referred  to.  lus  areal-sotimse  «>(  Dvof.'ik,  noliuunyi, 
and  others.  Tiie  quintet  by  Urahms  for  clarinet 
ami  strings  ia  one  of  his  most  lieautiful  works.] 
Beethoven's  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  instru- 
ments (op.  16),  iu  £b  ia  a  uoble  rejiresentative 
of  a  \'ery  small  class.  Hummel  has  also  written 
a  well-known  one. 

II.  Iu  vocal  music  none  who  have  ever  heard 
it  can  foiget  the  adminble  quintet  (U)it  two 
soprani,  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass)  whi<  h  forms 
the  fuiale  to  Act  1  of  .Spohr's  '  Azor  and  Zemira. ' 
In  modem  opera  the  most  striking  s|K>cimen 
occurs  in  Wagner's  '  Mcistei-sijiger.'  Five- part 
haruiouy  has  a  ^leculiarly  ridi  eifect,  and  deserves 
to  be  mm  practised  tiian  it  is,  especially  in 


oratorio  chorus.    It  is,  however,  by  no  means 

easy  to  write  naturally.  F,  C 

gUINTON  [See  Viol,  tkehi-kI. 

QUINTOYICR  (Old  Eng.  Quiuible).  To  sing 
in  Fifths-  a  Fn  ni  h  verli,  in  frequent  use  among 
exteniiiore  Organisers  duriug  the  Middle  Ages. 
[See  Oboani'm,  PART-WKirtNo.]     w.  s.  r. 

QUINTUPLK  TIME,  The  rhythm  of  five 
beats  in  a  bar.  As  a  nde  quintuple  time  has 
two  accents,  one  on  the  lint  beat  of  tlie  bar,  and 
the  other  on  either  the  thini  or  fourth,  the  bar 
being  thus  divided  into  two  unequal  jtarts.  On 
this  account  it  can  sw^arcely  be  considered  a  dis- 
tinct S{iecie8  of  rhythm,  but  rather  a  com|Miund 
of  two  ordinary  kiiiii.<.  diii'leand  triple,  employed 
ultcrnutoly.  Although  of  little  practical  value, 
quintuple  time  ])roduoes  an  elVect  suttieicntly 
characteristi<-  and  interesting  to  have  indiici-<l 
variou.s  oonnK)sei.s  to  make  exjK'riment.s  tlu  lein, 
the  earliest  attempt  of  any  im]K)rtance  being  a 
symphonyin  the  second  act  of  Hanilel's  •r)ilint(lo' 
(1732),  iu  which  the  hero'.s  jKttui  Uaiion  is  re- 
presented by  this  jMxndiar  time  (see  Humey, 
Ifisf'Tif,  iv.  :3tM).  The  .siune  iliYtliiii  oc. in 
au  air  to  tlie  wuixlii  '  be  la  sorte  mi  condanna ' 
in  the  opera  of  *  Ariadne  *  by  Adolfati,  written 
in  1  7.''iO.  and  it  is  also  met  in  sonu'  of  the  national 
airsof S|taiu,  Ci rceoe,  Oermauy ,  etc.  Thus Keicha, 
iu  a  note  to  No.  20  of  his  set  of  86  fugues  (each 
of  which  eiiiliodies  sonic  cnrioii.s  i  \]><  i intent  in 
either  tonality  or  rhythm),  states  that  in  a 
certain  district  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  named 
Koclier.slierg,  the  airs  of  most  of  the  dances  have 
a  well-marked  rhythm  of  live  beats,  and  he 
gives  as  an  example  the  following  waits : — 


In  the  above  example  the  second  accent  falls 
on  the  third  beat,  the  rhythm  being  that  of  2-  8 
followcil  by  3  8,  and  the  same  order  is  ob- 
serveil  iu  a  charming  movemeut  by  lliiler, 
from  the  Trio,  op.  64. 

Ill  Heicha's  ti:gue  above  referred  to,  the 
reverse  i»  tlie  casa,  the  fourth  l>eat  receiving 
the  accent,  as  ia  shown  by  the  composer's  own 
time  -  .signatun-.  a>  well  as  by  his  explicit 
directions  as  to  jjerformance.  The  following  is 
the  subject:— 


AllegrtUo. 


Other  instances  of  quintuple  rhythm  are  to 
lie  found  iu  a  Trio  for  strings  by  K.  J.  Bischotf, 
for  which  a  prise  was  awarded  by  the  Deutsche 
Toiihallcin  1  ;  inCliopin's  Sonata  inC  minor, 
oj).  4  ;  iu  Uiller's  '  Khythmisclie  8tudieu,'  o]). 
62 ;  in  *  Viens,  gentille  Dame ' ;  in  Boieldieu's 
'La  Dame  blanche';  Lkwcs  iJallad  '  Prinz 
Eugen ' ;  a  number  in  Rubinstein's  '  Tower  of 
Babel/  etc    Another  characteristic  example 
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ocean  in  the  'Oy|«ies'r»lee,'  by  W.  Ret'\  i(  1 7  OH). 
Tills  may  fairly  be  cnuHidered  au  example  of 
genuine  (luiutuple  rliytluu,  for  instead  of  the 
usuiil  division  of  tl^'  Ikiv  into  two  jwiits,  such 
as  might  Iw  exprcsiwd  by  alternate  bars  of  3-4 
and  2-4,  or  2-4  and  S-4,  th«n  are  five  distinct 
heaU  in  every  tun  .  <  i-  li  consisting  of  Ui  accent 
and  a  nou- accent.  This  freedom  from  the 
ordinary  alternation  of  two  and  three  is  well 
expnMsed  by  the grouping  of  the  aeooniiuiniincnt. 
[The  same  true  <inintu|>1c  time,  as  distinguislied 
irom  a  combiuatiun  ot  triple  and  dii|ile  time, 
distinguishes  the  best  known  e.vaniplf  ot  all,  the 
soi  oiid  movement  of  Tehiiikov^k y  »  ■  I'  ltlietic  " 
sympliony.  The  jKinsjige  in  tiie  third  net  of 
'THstsn  nnd  IsoMc,'  oceiirring  at  a  most  exeit* 
iii,r  rriniiH'iit  in  the  (lr:nni,  in  upt  to  cscaiie 
the  utleiition  of  many  heurcra  who  are  only 
conscious  of  ttie  impatient  effect  it  produon. 
See  Rhythm.]  f.  t. 

QUiNTUS  (the  Fifth).  The  Fifth  I'art  in 
a  eomiioeition  for  five  voices ;  called  also  Pars 
(piinta  and  i.>iiinoupluni.  In  ninsie  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  the  Fifth  Tart  always  cor- 
responded exactly  in  compass  with  one  of  the 

other  four  ;  it  woiiM,  therefore,  h  ivr  1  ii  im- 

possible  to  describe  it  as  Firat  or  Second  Cuutus, 
Altus,  Tenor,  or  Bassos.  w.  h.  n. 

QUIRE    Another  way  of  epelling  Choi  it. 

o. 

QUODLIBET(Lat.  *  What  you  please '),  also 

oall'  d  (.)i  ')ri.ini:T  (*  As  many  as  you  please'), 
and  in  Italian  Mbssanza  or  MisticUANZA 
(*A  mixture*).   Tliis  was  a  kind  of  mnsioal 

joko  in  the  16th  and  early  jmrt  of  the  17th 
centuries,  the  fun  of  which  consisted  in  the 
extern  i>ore  juxtaiHmition  of  different  melodies, 
whether  sjicred  or  .si-cular,  which  were  incon- 
gruous either  in  their  musical  character,  or  in 
the  words  with  wliicli  they  wore  associated  ; 
sometimes,  h^  i,  tlie  words  were  the  same 
in  all  parts,  l>ut  were  sung  in  snatches  and 
scra{M,  as  in  the  quodlibets  of  Melchior  Franek. 
(Sea  Praetoriaa,  SyiUtKjma  Mtuicum,  tom.  iii. 
cap.  v.)  There  wore  two  ways  of  perfornung 
this  :  one  was  to  string  the  melo^lies  together 
Hiinply  and  Witbont  any  attempt  at  eonm  rting 
them  hy  jwwsages  such  as  those  found  in  iiHKh  ru 
•fantasias';  the  other,  the  more  elahorute 
metho«l,  eoiisistt'd  in  sin^'ing  or  playing  the 
iiii'IoilifM  simultuneo>isly,  tin-  only  modifieations 
allowed  being  those  of  time.  Tlio  ctlect  of  this, 
nnlees  only  very  skilftil  musicians  engaged  in 
it,  must  have  Ijeen  very  like  what  we  now  call 
a  '  Dutch  chorus. '    This  i)astimo  was  a  favourite 


one  with  the  IWhs,  at  whose  annual  family 
gatherings  the  singing  of  t^uodlibets  was  a  great 
feature  (see  S pitta,  J.  S.  Back  (Engl,  trausl.) 
i.  154,  iii.  172-6).  Sebastian  Bach  himself  has 
left  us  one  delightful  example  of  a  writteu-down 
quodlibet,  at  the  end  of  *90  variations'  in 
V,  major,  for  a  detailnl  analysis  of  which  see 
Spitta.  The  two  tunes  vvm\  in  it  are  *  Ich  bin 
so  lang  bei  dir  nicht  gewest,'  and  '  Kraut  und 
Kiiljen,  Haben  mioh  vertrieben.'  One  of  the 
l)est  mo<lern  e.vainpIeH,  although  only  two 
themes  are  u.sed,  is  in  Ileinecke  s  variations  for 
two  pianos  on  a  gavotte  ofGluck's,  wjiere,  in  the 
I  last  variation,  he  brings  in  simultaneously  with 
;  the  gavotte  the  well-known  musette  of  Bach 
which  occurs  in  the  thiid  '  Knglish '  suite.  A 
gfWMl  instance,  and  one  in  which  the  extem|>oi*o 
cliaracter  is  retaiue<l,  is  the  singing  of  the 
three  tunes  'Polly  Hopkins,'  'Buy  a  Broom,' 
and  'The  Merry  Swis>  I'oy'  together,  which 
was  formerly  sometimes  done  for  a  joke.  A 
very  interesting  8]tecimen  of  a  16th-century 
i|Uo<llibet  by  .lohann  (JMldel,  eoasisting  of  five 
chorale  •  tunes — viz.  (1)  '  Krhalt  una,  Hcrr  bei 
deinem  Wort,'  (2)  *Aoh  Gott,  von  Himmel/ 
{'■))  '  \'at('r  unser  im  Himmclreioh,'  (4)  '  Wir 
I  glauben  all,'  (5)  *  Durch  Adam's  Fall ' — is  given 
I  aa  an  ap|iendix  to  Hilgenfeldt's  Life  of  BadL 
We  ([uote  a  few  liars  JUS  an  example  of  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  tivo  melodies  are 
brought  together : — 
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T>  AAFP,  Aktox,  one  of  the  most  distingnbhed  '  hiatory  of  Scottish  mnsic- printing; 

U'lioi-s  of  liih  ilay ;   born  1714  in  tlit 


UAy  ;  oorn  1 1 
village  uf  Uolzein,  near  Bouii,  and  educated 
for  the  iirienthood  at  the  Jesuit  College  at 
C(>lo;;ii.-.  Hi>  tiiK-  voice  so  stnick  the  Elector. 
Clement  Augiiatm,  that  he  took  him  to  Muuich, 
where  Fenaiidiiii  brought  him  forward  in  an 
oiM>ra.  After  studying?  for  ii  short  timo  with 
Beruacchi  at  lk>logua,  Raall  became  ouo  of  the 
first  tenon  of  his  time.  In  1788  he  sang  nt 
Floretiie  oil  tlit>  iK'trothfil  of  Maria  Tlieresa.  and 
followed  up  this  successful  debut  at  mau^'  uf 
the  Italian  theatres.  In  1742  he  retamed  to 
llonn,  and  miv^  at  Vienna  in  Jonimelli's 
'Didouo'  (1749),  to  Metastado's  great  sati»- 
faction.  In  1752  he  paned  through  Italy  to 
LinUoii  :  in  1755  he  aooept«d  a  sunununs  tu 
Madrid,  where  he  remained  under  Farinelli's 
direction,  enjoying  every  fkvow  from  the  court 
and  imblic.  In  17'>9  he  accom[iunicd  Farinelli 
to  Naples.  In  1770  he  entenxl  th«  serviw  of 
the  Elector,  Karl  Theodor,  at  Mnnnlieim.  In 
1778  he  was  in  IVin.-i  with  Mozart,  and  in  1779 
he  followed  tlie  court  to  Mnnieh,  wlu'i-e  Mozart 
eomiKwed  the  jwrt  of  Idonieneo  for  hini.  Ho 
died  in  Muniili,  M.iy  •J7.  175^7.  Mozart  in 
his  letters  speaks  of  him  as  his  '  'u  st  and  dearest 
friend,' esiieci.ally  in  one  from  Paris,  date«l  June 
lii,  1778.  He  colli |M)setl  for  him  in  Mannheim 
the  air,  *  Se  al  labbro  mio  uon  credi '  (Kuc)iel, 
29.'>).  c.  K.  p. 

RABAX,  EmvARh,  was  an  Englishman,  and 
aft>'r  having  fon^'lit  in  tli*"  wars  of  tlie  Netlier- 
laudtj,  from  the  year  ItiUO,  settled  at  Edinburgh, 
at  tlie  Cowgate  Fort,  as  a  printer,  in  1620. 
One  work  with  tlie  ^3<lin1)lI^;,'h  imprint  alone 
remains,  an«l  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
St  Andrews,  and  finally  to  Aberdeen  in  1622. 
In  tliis  j.'ace  he  was  nnder  tlie  patronai,'!-  of  the 
town  dignitaries,  and  had  the  friendship  of 
Bishop  Forbes.  It  was,  no  doubt,  these  cirenm> 
stances  that  enaltled  liim  to  carry  OH  his  craft 
unmolested,  unlike  .lohu  Forbes  of  the  same 
city  who,  at  a  later  date,  snlTered  line  and 
imprisonment  for  infringing  the  monopoly  held 
by  the  King's  printer  in  Scotland.  Baban 


Rahan 

gave  up  business  in  1649,  dying  in  16:'S.   k.  k. 

KACCOLTA  GENEKALE  dellk  oikkk 
cLAKsioHE  MiTBiCALi.    A  collcctton  of  picces  of 

which  the  fnll  title  is  as  follows:  'Collrrtiou 
generale  des  uuvragcs  classii^ues  de  musi«^ue,  ou 
Chotx  de  chela  d'oenrres,  en  tout  genre,  des 
pins  grands  eompositi  iirs  <ii  toiitt  s  lo  Keoles, 
recueillis,  mis  en  ordre  et  enrichis  de  Notiws 
historiqnes,  par  Alex.  E.  Choron,  pour  servir 
de  suite  anx  Trincipes  de  Composition  <Us  I'colcs 
d'ltalie.'  A  notice  on  the  wrap^ier  further 
says  that  tlie  price  of  the  work  to  anbscribem 

is  ealcnlated  at  the  rate  of     noun  ]h  v  paye. 

The  uumbeni  were  uot  tu  be  issued  jieriodically, 
but  the  annual  coat  to  snbscribera  was  fixed  at 

from  36  to  40  francs.  The  work  was  in  folio, 
engraved  by  Gille  his,  and  published  by 
Lednoft  Co.,  Fkris,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  78.  with 
agents  at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Leipzig,  Mniiicli, 
Vicuna,  Lyon,  Turin,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Naples. 
It  was  got  up  with  great  care  and  taste,  but 
seems  to  have  ceased  alter  about  six  numbers. 

For  Ai.KiBKi's  'Baccolta  di  musica  sacra' 
see  vol.  i.  p.  66.  o. 

RACHMANINOV,  HKiniKi  Vassilisvk  ii,  a 
]>ianist  of  repute,  and  one  of  the  most  talented 
of  the  younger  Moscow  >icli(M)l  of  compOflers  ; 
lH)rn  in  the  Covernment  of  Novgorod,  AprU  1 
(March  "JO.  O.S. ).  187:<.  At  nine  years  of  ago 
he  entered  the  St,  IVtei-sliurg  Cuns^-rvutoire, 
where  he  remained  tlirec  years,  making  the 
jtianoforte  his  chief  stii'ly.  Three  yeai-s  later, 
in  1885,  he  was  tniusferred  to  the  Conservatoire 
at  Moacow.  Here  he  studied  the  pianoforte, 
first  with  Tchaikovsky's  fricntl,  Zvirtcv,  an<l 
afterwards  with  Siloti.  His  masters  lor  tlieory 
and  composition  were  Taneier  and  Arenahy. 
The  musical  inltni  iiccs  uf  Moscow  are  clearly 
evident  in  the  works  of  Kachmaninov.  lu 
1892  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  conitiosition, 
and  on  quitting  the  Conservatoire,  in  the  same 
year,  he  started  ou  a  long  concert-tour  through 
the  chief  towns  of  Russia.  In  1899  Raeh- 
maninov  ajipeared  in  London  at  oiu  of  tin- 
concerts  of  tlte  Philharmonic  Society,  and  made 


at  once  commenced  the  printing  of  liturgical  i  a  good  impression  in  the  threefold  ca]>acity  of 

'  "  "  "  comi>o8er,  conductor,  and  pianist.  In  1803 
lie  was  appointed  professor  of  pianoforte  to  the 
Maryinsky  Institute  for  ;,'ii  ls,  in  Moscow,  a  poet 
which  he  still  holds.  Several  of  Rachmaninov's 
songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  es}>ecially  tlio 
famona  prelude  in  Cf  minor,  have  attained 
immenae  popolarity.  Hia  oompodtiona  ara  aa 
folloni'a : — 


works,  including  a  pmyer<book,  dated  IH-J 
which  is  stated  to  have  tlte  music  to  the  Psalms. 
In  1»>*J9  he  printed  two  editions  of  C'A.  Pmlmea 
of  Uf  jirinfi/n-  prnjihet  Durui,  a  <jnaito  loi- 
binding  M'ith  Bibles  and  a  16mo  edition.  Also, 
in  ItJS.'i,  two  editions  of  T/ir  Pxamm  of  David 
til  pritS'  oiitl  wHre  iic'-ijiy/iiiij  to  the  ('hincli 
of  SO'lhniil.  ...  In  Af>cr<tri(f,  i mpritit'd  hit 
EdivuM  llalHia  fur  David  Mttvi/I.  1633,  8". 
These  have  the  music  to  the  Psahns  printed 
fi"om  movable  type,  Tliongh  i>rolialily  not  so 
well  e,vecuted  as  the  music  of  Andro  Hart  of  ^ 
JSdinbiiigh,  these  are  of  great  intereat  in  the  i 
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RADZIWILL 


(Insliidlnc  tke  Ct  raiDor  prslvdal;  mvm  ttUBm,  opw  10:  atx 
MaiDrnU  Miwio»an.  up.  18 :  v«itetloMon  tlw  tliMMaif  OlMplu'i 
Avliida  to  C  uiiDur.  up.  2.^ 

C.  CHAiiiiBa  Moic 
BlflAC  trio  Uii  lueuiurr  of  Tebalkonkft  Iv  plHMAnt*.  tMIo, 
•ad  violguoellu,  up.  » tlHStt  HMto  fcr ITIbImbwHb  awl  pluio. 
forte,  ou.  Mi  two  olNH  far  vtoltii  and  ptenatorta.  apw «;  tw» 
piMM  fir  i-kilonflelto  aad  jilMMterta,  «p.  S. 

l>    v..  IL 

*>l»  tlioriKM  ("r  (miKilf  *i<l«-».  uji.  li'inmr-mj"  L-hurii»  for  mlxnl 
VDl.iei  ;  L'jtiiUt.t.  '  ftpriiis,  '"f  LlmtiK.  tMritoiie  «>lii.  ■■■(I 
tiivlinatn.  op.  ) ;  nix  aonir>,  4  :  'ix  <litUi,  o|i.  (t;  li  illttw, 
•  •l>.  14 ;  '  KHt« '  <l<i  Bvothuven's  Fifth  Hjmipbuny  i.  <>i>.  17. 

* Aleku,' opcTH  In  oiif  act,  flnt  ffmtUWtd  at  th*  Ini|>rii<U  0|><>ra- 
tl<iu*r.  M^MVOw,  18KL  |^ 

RACKET,  RACKE'IT,  or  RANKETT  («lao 

known  as  (\ivcliit).  An  ^l.^.ilfte  instrunioiit 
of  small  fyliudrieal  l>ore,  plu^t'd  with  a  doublti 
rciMl  (»f  the  basjiooji  tyjic.  It  is  described  both 
!ty  rraotorius  mnl  by  Menenne,  and  was  iiiaile 
K'lth  ol  u(M)<i  fuiil  ivf)ry.  Tlie  (tjtjxtrrnf  leiigtb 
of  tlic  iiistniiiK'iit  \v;i.s  vtry  small,  as  the  bon- 
<b)iil)]<  il  iimny  timt'.s  ujion  itself,  the  true  1<  HL'tli 
being  thus  ilisguised.  In  aildition  to  tlu'  luili  .s 
or  ventages  closeil  by  tlic  tiiw  of  the  liugei-s  in 
the  usual  way,  tlie  doubling  of  the  tulK>  allowed 
of  the  j>iereiiig  of  several  holes  which  were 
closed  by  other  joint.s  ot  the  lingers,  or  solt 
]iarta  of  the  hand.  According  to  Praetorius 
till'  rackets  were  niaile  in  families,  the  compass 
of  a  set  of  four  extending  fi-oiu  C  tot^'.  D.  J.  it. 

RADIOATI,  FblicbdaM  AVRino  violinist 
unil  coiii|inser.  born  at  Turin  in  1778  ;  died, 
aeeording  to  the  QneUen-Lexikun,  at  N'icnua, 
April  14,  1823.  His  parents  belonging  to 
the  ]io(>r  noliility  of  Italy,  the  ehild's  .singidar 
interest  in  music  was  encouraged  the  more, 
and  he  began  hit  etndies  at  a  very  early  age. 
ru;,'iiani  tai);,dit  him  the  violin.  Protitint^ 
by  the  precepts  of  this  great  master,  Kadicati 
aoqnired  many  of  Pngnani's  finer  qnalitieR, 
and.  on  rcachiii;^'  manhood,'  toureil  with  un- 
uualitiod  success  in  Italy,  FnuMe,  and  Knglaud. 
Tlie  love  of  hie  native  land,  however,  and  the 
additional  inducement  of  a  ]tost  at  the  Court 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel  V.,  drew  him  back 
to  Italy,  whither  he  returned,  aocom|)anicd  l>y 
bis  accomplished  wife  Tere.sa  BKltTlXiHTl. 
In  the  year  1 8 1  .'>  the  town  of  Uologna  announced 
a  comiH;-tition  for  the  post  of  leader  of  the  town 
•orchestra —at  that  time  celebrated;  but  when 
it  came  to  be  known  that  Kailicati  had  enterwl 
the  li.sts,  no  one  wonhl  contend  a;.(ain8t  him  ; 
with  the  result  that  he  was  elected  to  the  |>ost 
on  March  .'51,  ISl.'.,  without  contest.  After 
this  hi.s  t^ilents  obtained  for  him  the  ap|K)int- 
ments  of  director  of  the  great  orchestra  of  the 
r.asilici  di  S.  Pictro,  and  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  famous  Taceo  Filarmonico  ul 
llologna.  His  career  \\.is  calamitously  cut 
short,  in  the  jirinie  of  life,  by  a  fatal  carriaf;e 
accident. 

Tlie  authorities  on  the  snbjeet  of  Radieati's 

career  <,Mve  but  few  dati's.  Acconliiii,'  to  the 
Quellen-  JjCJ-ikoa  he  was  in  London  l»06-7, 
and  toured  in  Lombardy  (Fetis,  Biog,  desMiis.) 
in   1816.    His  prineipal  biographer,  Carlo 


Panealdi — a  liolo^niese  lawyer  wrote  an  eulogy 
in  his  memory,  but  unfortunately  mentions  but 
one  date,  tliat  of  hii  election  at  Padna  on 
March  31,  1815.  As  a  violinist  his  qualities 
apiiear  to  have  been  those  of  a  musician  rather 
than  those  of  a  virtuoso.  Fanoaldi  tells  na 
that  faia  style  was  dignified  and  liis  tone 
sonorous,  that  he  counted  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  Romberg  among  his  friends,  and  that  he 
waawell  educated  in  other  res|M-(  ts  than  music. 
As  a  comjioser  be  devoted  lumself  esjiecially 
to  j>erfeeti!ig  the  Quartet,  which  at  that  time — 
in  sjiite  of  litx^elierini's  influence  —  was  lesa 
tlion<,dit  of  in  Italy  than  in  other  countries. 
It  would  seem  that  his  interest  in  the  eanso  of 
chamber  nmsic  was  aroused  by  a  t  Jerman  critic, 
who,  i-eviewing  some  of  I'adicati's  quartets 
|)erformed  in  Vienna,  remarked  that  'Tlie 
Italian  mind  is  not  apt  to  comiHwe  worka  of 
the  highest  chararter  ;  in  tliis  Jiiatter  the 
(iermans  seem  to  take  precedence.  Radieati's 
quartets  are  nothing  more  than  melodies  acioni- 
panied  by  harmonics  in  secondary  jtarts.'  This 
so  incensed  Rudicati  tliat  he  gave  a  uuml>er  of 
concerts  of  Italian  mnsie  in  Vienna,  in  order 
that  the  (Jerman  critic  niij^lit  be  convinced  of 
his  error  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  not  only 
devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  many  qnarteta 
and  ipiintets,  but  also  cndeavourcfl  to  imluee 
other  Italian  comjjosers  to  do  likewise,  and 
thna  efface  the  atigma  cast  upon  Italian  mnsio 
by  the  tJermans.  Tx^ides  liis  iiuiiuMtus  con- 
tributions to  chanilicr  nmsic,  iiadicati  wrote 
six  or  seven  operius,  among  which  are  inclnded 
his  '  Rieanlo  Cuor  «U  Ix-one,'  produced  at 
Bologna  ;  a  couple  of  farces,  *  I  due  Prigiouieri,' 
'  II  Medico  per  forza* ;  a  concerto  for  violin, 
and  a  nunilwr  of  small '  Atiaa,'  'Cavatinaa,'  etc. 
All  these  were  in  the  poeaeasion  of  his  eon  in 
1 828.  Tlie  most  complete  list  of  his  compo- 
sitions— published  and  M.*^.  —  is  jirobably  that 
given  in  the  IJitelUn- U:rikuu.  Radieati's  wife 
an<l  his  son  Karolu.s,  who  l>eeanie  a  lawyer, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
CamiH)  Santo  at  Bologna. — Panealdi  (Carlo), 
t'rnni  iii/unio  Filir,  Jitulicati,  Bologna,  1828; 
Eitner,  (,ht,  ll'  n-L'ri!:<mi  F^tia,  Biog,de$ Mu$. ; 
Baker,  llimj.  I'irt.  Mus.  v..  h  a. 

RAD/lWiLL,  Anton  Hi,iNiiuii,  Prince  of. 
Royal  Prussian  'Stattbalter'of  tbetirandDueby 
of  Poseii,  IxM-n  at  Wilna,  .hine  13,  177.'f.  mari  ietl 
in  1796  the  Princess  Luise,  sister  of  that  dis- 
tinguished amateur  Prinoe  Lonia  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia.  [See  vol.  ii.  ]>.  77'-'.]  Kad;^iwill  was 
known  in  Berbn  not  only  as  an  ardent  admirer 
of  good  mnaie,  but  as  a  fine  violoncello  player, 
and  'a  singer  of  such  taste  and  ability  as  is 
very  rarely  met  witli  amongst  amateurs.'* 
Beethoven  was  the  great  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. He  jilayed  liis  quartets  with  devotion, 
made  a  long  Journey  to  Priuco  UalitKin's  on 
pur|>ose  to  hear  the  Maaa  in  D,  waa  invited  by 
>  j.jr.x.ian.Aiiyfr.  eMaiMMoak'«MM:isi«,a<et.9a 
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Bectlinvcn  to  Mi1<sfiil>e  t"  the  piitilifution  of 
that  work,  aud  indeed  was  ouo  uf  the  svvcu 
yeho  sent  in  their  names  in  answer  to  tliat 
Hp]«;il.  To  him  Ui'fthoveii  dwlicatnl  the 
Overture  iu  C,  oj>.  115  (known  as  'Namens- 
feier '),  which  was  published  as  *  Grones  Oaver- 
ture  iu  C  dur  ijediAlH,*  etc.  fay  Steiner  of 
Vienna  iu  1825. 

Badztwill  was  not  only  a  ]ilayer,  a  singer, 
and  a  paarionatc  luvor  of  music,  he  was  also  a 
composer  of  no  mean  order.  Whistling's  Hand- 
buck  (1828)  names  three  Romances  for  voice 
and  PF.  (Peters),  and  songs  with  giutar  and 
yiolonccUo  (B.  &  H.),  and  Mondel  mentions 
duets  with  PF.  acconi}>aninieut,  a  Com]>laiut  uf 
Maria  Stuart,  with  PF.  and  viotonoello,  and 
many  jmit-son^s  (still  in  MS.)  con>pos«'d  fur 
Zcltcrs  Littlcrtafol,  of  wiiich  lu'  wius  an  i-ii- 
thuaiastic  su{>|>ortcr.*  But  tlu'Ht*  wti-t;  only 
Iirfi»aration9  for  his  gi-<*at  work,  t-ntith  d  'Coni- 
poHitions  to  Goethe's  drumutie  juK-ni  of  Faust.' 
This,  which  was  published  in  score  and  amngc- 
ment  by  Trautwcin  of  IWlin  in  Nov.  ISSi'i, 
ooutaius  twenty- ft ve  numbei-s,  o«euj»ying  58y 
IMiges.  A  portion  was  sung  by  the  Singakademie 
as  early  as  May  I,  ISIO;  the  choniscs  were 
j>erformed  in  }>lay  1816,  three  new  scenes  as 
kte  as  Nov.  21, 1880,  and  the  whole  wvtk  was 
brought  out  by  that  institution  after  tlie  di  atli 
of  the  composer,  wliich  took  place  April  8, 
18S8.  The  work  was  repeatedly  performed 
during  several  yeai-s  in  Heilin,  Danzig,  Han- 
over, JLiei|mg,  Prague,  aud  many  other  places, 
as  may  be  seen  ft^m  the  index  to  the  ^.  M. 
Zeititnij.  It  made  its  a]>[»eainiu  e  in  a  perforni- 
•nce  at  Hyde  Park  College,  Loudou,  on  May 
21, 1890,  nnder  the  direction  of  L.  Martin-Eilfe. 
A  full  analysis  of  it  will  be  found  in  tlie  A.  M. 
Zrititng  for  1836,  pp^  601,  617  ;  aud  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Britbh  Ifnaenm.  o. 

RAFF,  Joseph  Joachim,  born  May  27, 1822, 
at  Laohen  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  He  received 
hi*  eariy  education  at  Wiesenstetten  in  Wurtcm- 
beig,  in  the  home  of  hLs  ^larents,  and  then  at 
the  Jesuit  Lyceum  of  Schwyz,  where  he  carried 
oif  the  first  prizes  in  German,  Latin,  and 
ZnatiMniiatics.  Want  of  means  com(M;llcd  Inm 
to  give  up  his  classical  stu<lies,  and  become  a 
schoolmaster,  but  he  stuck  to  music,  and  though 
nnablo  to  afford  a  teacher,  made  such  progress 
not  only  with  the  piano  and  the  violin,  but  also 
in  comjMisitiun,  that  Men<b  lssolin,  to  wlioni  lie 
sent  some  MSS.,  gave  him  in  1>  !:!  a  recommen- 
dation to  Breitkopf  i  Hartel.  This  iiitr  orluction 
seems  to  have  led  to  his  appearing  betore  tiie 
public,  and  to  the  first  drops  of  that  t]oo<l  of 
compositions  of  all  sorts  and  (iiinmsions  which 
ftmn  1844  he  poured  forth  iu  an  almost  un- 
eaasing  stream.  Of  op.  1  we  have  found  no 
critical  recortl  ;  but  op.  'j  is  kindly  noticed  by 
the  N.   Znlsrhnfi  for  Auj^iist  5,  1S44,  the 

'  I  2b1Ut'«  Oorrt$pi>n4tiK*  milk  a«fik«  teem*  with  noticeii  u(  th« 


reviewer  finding  iu  it  '  something  which  jnjints 
to  a  future  for  the  coui^KHwr.'  Kucoui-agiug 
notioea  of  opp.  2  to  6  inclusive  are  also  given 
in  the  A.  M.  Ziitmuj  for  the  "JUt  nt  tlie  same 
month.  Amidst  privations  which  would  have 
daunted  any  one  of  leas  determination  he  worked 
steadily  on,  and  at  length  having  fallen  in  with 
Liszt,  was  treated  by  him  with  the  kindaes* 
which  always  nurked  his  interoonrM  with  rising 
or  struggling  talent,  and  was  taken  by  him  on 
a  concert-tour,  fleeting  Mendelssohn  for  tlie 
first  time  at  Cologne  in  1846,  and  being  after- 
wards  invited  by  liini  to  become  Ids  pupil  at 
Leipzig,  he  left  Lxa/X  for  tliat  purpose.  Ik'fore 
he  could  carry  tliis  jiroject  into  etfect,  however, 
Mendelssohn  died,  and  Katf  remained  atCologne, 
o<TUpying  himself  intrr  alia  in  writing  critir|ues 
for  Dehn's  t'iicilia.  Later,  in  18ri4,  he  published 
l>if  ll'dijih  i/rage,  a  pamphlet  which  excited 
considerable  attention.  Liszt's  endeavours  to 
secure  liim  a  jiatron  in  Vienna  iu  the  {»erson  of 
Meceheiti  the  jmblisher,  were  frustrated  by 
.Mccchctti'a  death  while  Kalf  was  actually  on 
the  way  to  see  him.  Undismayeil  by  these 
repeated  obstacles  he  devote<l  himself  to  a 
severe  coui-se  of  study,  Jtartly  at  home  and 
]HU-tly  at  Stuttgart,  with  the  view  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  of  hia  early  training.  At 
Stutt^'art  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ibd<i\v. 
who  became  deeply  interested  in  him,  and  did 
him  a  great  serWoe  by  taking  up  hia  new 
Concertstiick,  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  and  playing 
it  (Jam  1,  1848). 

By  degrees  Raff  attached  himself  more  and 
niore  closely  to  tlie  new  Cernian  seliool,  and  iu 
1850  went  to  Weimar  to  be  near  Liszt,  wlio  hod 
at  that  time  abandoned  his  career  as  a  virtuoao 
and  was  settled  there.  Here  he  remodelled  an 
opera,  '  Konig  Alfred,'  which  he  had  oompoaed 
in  StnUgwt  thtee  years  before,  and  it  wa» 
produeed  at  the  Court  Theatre,  wliere  it  waa- 
often  performed.  It  has  also  been  given  else- 
where. Other  works  followed — a  collection  of 
PF.  pieces  called  '  Fnihliugslioten  '  in  1852,  the 
tirst  string  quartet  in  1855,  and  the  first  grand 
sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  (E  minor)  in  1857. 
In  till!  meantime  he  had  engaged  himself  to 
Doris  (Jenast,  daughter  of  the  well-known  actor 
and  manager,  and  herself  uu  the  stage  ;  ami  in 
1866  ho  followed  her  to  Wiesbaden,  where  ha 
was  soon  in  great  rcriuestnsa  pianoforte  teacher. 
In  1858  ho  compose<l  his  second  vicdin  sonata, 
ami  the  incidental  music  bir  '  15emharil  von  "Wei- 
mar,'  a  <Iraina  by  Wilhelm  Genast,  tlie  overture 
to  wliich  speeiiily  became  a  favourite,  and  was 
much  i)1ayed  throughout  Germany.  In  1869 
he  married.  In  1863  first  symjihony,  'An 
das  Vaterland,'  obtained  the  pi  Lzo  otfered  by  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  'Vfonna  (ont 
of  thirty-two  oornjietitors),  and  was  followed  by 
the  2nd'  (in  C)  and  the  3rd  (in  F,  •  Im  Waldc  ) 
in  1869,  the  4th  (in  G  minor)  in  1871,  the  6th 
('Leoon')  in  1872,  the  6th  (*Gelebt,  geatrobt,. 
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golitteii,  •,'estrittoii.  •,'c.storben,  muworWn ')  in 
lf7«},  iui<l  ilie  7th  (•  AliM-iisinfoiiii' ')  in  1J577, 
the  Hth  (' KnililiugakhUige ')  in  l^7b,  and  the 
9th  (•  Im  Sommcnteit ')  in  1880.  A  10th  ('  Znr 
!Ii  rbstZfit ')  was  iilayoil  at  Wiosliadca  ;  and  tin- 
llUi,  li  lt  untiiii.slii'd  at  liis  duatli,  was  levisLMi 
by  Erdniaiinsii.il li-r.  In  1870  hiw  cuniic  ojtera 
'I)ann'  i\ol>ol(i'  was  ]inMliici'ii  at  Weimar.  Othfr 
o[)era8  lor  wliicli  Iw  IniiiseU"  wioto  the  lihictti 
have  uot  Won  {lerfornic*!  in  j>ublic.  Two  can- 
totaa,  '  Wuchet  aiif,'  and  auotlicr  written  for 
the  Festival  iu  euninienioration  ut  the  liattle  of 
Leipxig,  were  liis  tint  works  for  men's  vutees, 
and  are  ]»oj»uIar  with  chnral  -.K  ii  tir^.  Ills  ar- 
raugenieut  of  liach'a  six  violin  bonatus  lor  PK. 
ia  a  work  or  great  merit. 

Pi't.iil'd  aiiilyses  of  tlie  tirst  six  nf  t!i''se 
8yni|ihoni(;s  will  \)v  found  intlie  MoiUiiii/  Musical 
Record  for  1875,  and  from  these  a  very  good 
iiha  of  tlie  comjio-icr's  style  may  1h*  gatlu-n  d. 
Kunicniheriug  liiii  (struggles  and  hard  life  it  is 
iOnly  a  matter  for  wonder  that  he  should  have 
striven  so  eaiiu  stly  and  >.i  lonj^  in  a  i>ath  that 
was  Dot  MxA  natural  walk.  A  glaiice  at  the 
nearly  complete  list  of  his  works  at  the  foot  of 
this  notice  will  exjilaiii  our  meaning.  Tlic 
■enormous  mass  of  *  drawiug-room  musio'  tells 
its  own  tale.  SalT  had  to  live,  and  having  by 
nature  a  ivmarkahle  gift  of  niohxly  and  jn-rliaps 
Jiot  mutrk  artistic  retinenient,  he  wrote  what 
wonid  iiay.  But  on  looking  at  his  works  in 
the  higher  branch  of  music — his  syniplionies, 
concertos,  and  chamber  music — one  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  conHcieaitioiis  striving  towards 
A  high  ideal.  In  the  wliole  of  his  ]iuhlished 
8ym|)honie.H  the  slow  movements,  without  a 
single  exception,  are  of  extreme  melodic  beauty, 
although  weak  from  a  symplionie  point  <>r  view ; 
the  first  movements  are  invarialily  worked  out 
with  !>urpriiiing  teehniLal  .skill,  the  .suhjeet.s 
ap)iearing  frocpiently  in  doable  <  iMuiterpoiut 
and  ill  e\ery  kind  of  canon.  .\nd  however 
modern  and  common  his  themeH  may  ajipear, 
they  have  often  been  built  up  with  tin  ^^'reate.it 
ciro,  note  by  note,  to  this  end  ;  showing  that 
he  does  nut,  as  is  ofli-n  said,  put  down  the  tn-st 
thing  tliat  comes  into  his  mind.  Oliserve  the 
following  trcatnient  of  the  first  subject  in  Ilia 
Ist  tSymphony  '  An  djvs  Vaterland  '  :  — 


ut  Violiu 


Viola  ;^p 


Vloloneello 


a  canon  in  augmentation  and  double  augmenta- 
tion. Such  instances  as  tliis  are  numerous,  and 
Uie  art  with  which  these  oontrapnntal  device* 


are  made  to  ap{>car  sjiontuneous  is  remarkable. 
In  the  rianoforte  Concerto  in  C  nnnor  (op.  IS.'*), 
in  each  luovenienl  oil  the  subjects  are  in  double 
counterpoint  with  one  another,  yet  this  is  one 
of  Half-.  In  sliest  and  most  iiiehMlious  w^nks. 
To  ivtui  ii  lo  ihe  Symphonies :  the  Scherzos  arc, 
as  a  rule,  weak,  and  the  Finales  without  excep- 
tion Uoistcrous  ami  iii<li<i|  vul;;ar.  \Vritiu<; 
here,  as  ever,  for  an  iiiic<lucatcd  juiblic,  lUlf 
has  forgotten  that  for  a  .symphony  to  descend 
from  a  high  tone  is  for  it  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
name. 

A  remarkable  set  of  thirty  Songs  (Sau^^es- 
Fnihlinj,',  op.  M)  deserves  notice  for  its  weaith 
of  tine  melodies,  some  of  which  have  become 
uatioital  firoiierty  ('  Keiu  Sorg  um  dra  Wqi;' ; 
'.Sihi.u'  Klsc,'  ete.)  :  and  anioit^'  lii-^  pUoiOforte 
music  in  a  set  of  twenty  Vai  iations  on  an  original 
theme  (op.  1 79)  which  displays  au  astonishing 
fertility  of  resource,  tin-  tlienie  —  of  five  and 
seven  ^uavora  in  the  l>ar-  Vteiii^  built  up  into 
canons  and  scherzos  of  great  variety  and  elegance. 

R.iM's  Pianoforte  Coiiccrto  was  very  popular, 
and  his  Suite  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (up.  180) 
only  Kttle  less  so.  His  versatility  ne^  not  Im 
cidargcd  ujmui.  In  all  the  forms  of  musical  com- 
|M>sitiou  lie  showed  the  same  brilliant  (Qualities 
and  the  same  regi-ettable  shortcomings.  His 
gift  of  mchidy,  his  technical  skill,  his  inex- 
haustible fertility,  and  above  all  his  {lower  of 
never  re))«ating  himself — all  these  are  beyond 
praise.  Hut  his  very  fertility  waa  a  misfortune, 
since  it  rendered  him  careless  in  the  choice  of 
bis  subjects  ;  writing  '  |Mjt- boilers'  injured  the 
development  of  a  delicate  feeling  for  what  ts 
lofty  and  relineil  ;  in  short,  the  conscientious 
critic  hesitates  to  allow  him  a  place  in  the  fiont 
rank  of  eomjiosei  s. 

Kvcn  those  who  have  least  syinp.itLy  ^^i^h 
Kail's  views  on  art  iiiust  admire  the  em  i -y  and 
spirit  with  which  he  worked  his  way  ujtwards 
in  spite  of  every  olistade  poverty  coul<l  thri>w  in 
his  way.  He  was  a  mcmlH-r  of  .several  so<'ieties, 
and  reeeived  various  onlers.  In  1877  he 
w.is  appoint4.Hl  with  much  '  clat  director  of 
the  lioch  conscrvatoriuni  at  l-'rankfort,  a  post 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  the  night  of  June 
24-25,  1882.  [Sinr  e  his  death  his  music  has 
passed,  alike  in  Germany  and  Kngland,  into  au 
oblivion  which  cannot  excite  surprise  in  those 
who  realise  the  inherent  weaknes.ses  of  the  coni- 
]H)ser  ;  and  the  sudden  change  ou  tlie  j'^rt  of 
the  ]mb1ic,  from  a  widesjsrera  admiration  to 
almost  com]>lete  neglect,  is  of  itself  a  severe 
criticism  ou  his  work.] 

The  first  of  his  large  w*orks  performed  in 
this  country  was  proliably  the  Lenore  ■'^vriiphony 
at  the  CrysUl  Talace,  liov.  14,  1874.  [Tlie 
Mftsifal  Jf7>rMof  August  1890,  p.  629,  contains 
a  translation  of  Ralfs  letters  exjLiii  iiig  the 
meaning  of  the  work.]  This  was  followed  by 
the  'Iin  Walde,'  and  the  PF.  Concerto  in  C 
minor  (Jaell),  at  the  Philharmonic ;  the  Sym- 
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phonies  in  O  minor,  '  Im  'Waldp,'  '  Friihlings- 
klungo '  and '  Im  fjoiiiiuerzeit, '  with  the  Coucertoa 
for  violonoello  sad  riolin,  and  the  Snite  for 
PF.  and  orchestra,  at  the  Crystal  Pahicc.  His 
Quintet  (op.  107),  two  Trio»  (opp.  102,  112), 
Sonata  (op.  128X  and  otlwr  pieces,  were  played 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Conoerti.        r.  o. 


9L 


■»!■ 

PF.  -Ih     An.!..-  J'J 
TruU  pWc«i  aHm'U'rt»Uu>iM. 

99.  aolo.  a,  *  H.*  I 
BebnvtOnliMWt.  PP.Mta'tt. 
a  «  M 


de 


PK. 


'  M«rltt  (Ir  Kuileuz.' 
«ul».    B.  *  K. 
3.  4  <>itJ<>|K,    I'K.  (ula.    B.  A  H. 
6.  Morcmu  loat.     PAiiUlsir  rt 
VariM.   PP.  Milo.    K.  4  11. 
BulxlotU  aur  '  lu  wn  rlix-<j.' 

PP.  •.ii...  B.  *  n. 

1'.'  Kuiii«iicr«  en  t-jiM\  il  Ktii 
rn  3  Cnhlen.  PF. 
■olai.  B.AB. 

ImnRHnptn  Itrlllaat.  99. 

•«.lu.   B  *  II. 

ri«iuc.  (.ruivl  Cik|iiii'C.  PK. 
"'U.    II  «  II. 
.\ir  »ui>ui<-.  (ranacrlt.  PP. 
->l.<.    &  «  H. 
la  JIurv'eau    At    Saluii.  VaW. 
jirMdcuw,  PP.  mlo.   B.  «  H 

HUMMti.'  n'.4DM.  B. 

**  ppniB.  ftan. 

Ift.  6  Pir^mmi.  PF.MlOL    

Ml  Itupnjiiipttwtorv. 


■  1      Prf trnfliml '  .  . 

KUcketi  (3  No*.).  PF. 

KUtDvr, 
DIvcrtlMenmit     Mr     *  \m 

JuUr.  PK.  ..I...  8chlili,it»i, 


PP.  uAyu 


7. 
a 

a 

la 

11. 


Kihulwrtb. 
.Souiriiir  rir  'IViii  (Unvanni.* 

PP.  »olu.  Scbulirltli. 
'!«  deniUrr  K>w'  — iTh« 
hut  roa»  uf  •muiiifrl  Im. 
I>r  inptii  PF.  •■ilu.  Cruiu. 
•J  l.leOiT  iljy  J.  «i.  Kivhrri 
lur  Bm.  or  Altu  aiid  PF. 


PF. 


n.  Altann  LgrrtWHw 

lug  •  plemi. 
la  IlM^iraaei  |oti  L1m|')K 

PP.  a<.lg.    Bi  t 
la  P»nUUi«  (Imiiuttlqti*. 

A  2  Uutcotax  (If  Baloa. 

nadatUltmne;  Air 

PP.  aol«.  Utulir. 
SI   L..ri-I»y.  Wchtung 

\V..rU.    PF.  aolu.  Spl 
22.  3  Bhi^wadUa^UfftiwtM*.  PP. 


47. 


4ft.  t  Umtar  for  Vulce  and  PF. 

;i  l,kil.T  ,1.)  .1.  i;  Ki~  li.T' 
'  for  Voice  and  PP.  Hrin- 
I  richaboleii. 

lao.  9    Itallrnix'hr    Urdvr  (l>y 

'        ft^Timni  fi>r  V<.ii^  jtnl  PP. 

ilpli)riL'hnh..fi'ii. 
.>1.  3  Ur.lrr  lor  \  uK-«  ami  PF. 

KUtner. 

a-J.  .1  LInlw  for  Velw  Mid  PP. 

'<obtaaln(ar. 
A3.  3  I.Mct  Toin  BImIo  fur  V«(cc 

mid  PF.  SdiUa*. 

54.  T>>i»M:a|>rlcrD  (4i.    PF.  aolo. 
It<ihn. 

U.  FrnUlDnbuUn  —  IS  alMrt 
Inr  PP.  MkK.  SgfeH. 


PF. 


«. 

38. 


a  SPItewemeMfMlqwi.  rP. 

»>!•>.  Klitncr. 
U  Valxo    iiiL'tanniU^lib  PP. 
aulo.  Mpinjk 
Ruiiunoa-itoda.     PP.  Mia 
Hploa. 

I>eu  Mmirn  Se-.arUttl>. 
rtchrrrii.  VV  nI..  !<|i|tiA. 
'ti.  Annlrna  Irtitcr  Tag  Im 
KNMU>r.  Bi«Cjr«lM,«l&(M 
ptmwa  In  8  boaka).  IT.  aole. 
Kljtuer. 
■>  I  •In  fraiD  '  RoTwrt  )<• 
IM»bI«.'  tmnwrllMMl  (or  PP. 

I'llpuhllnhol 

W.  •!  MAturlcaa  ana  Screiuae, 
far  PP. 

31.  'Aimrtvlle.  for  PP.  ^Samt, 

32.  Am  Rhrlii.  Kotiwnn.  PP. 

wiUi.  HpiiuL 

33.  Albtimrtuck.  far  PF.  UsMlV 

lUhr.1. 

M  «  Unlrruhertncwum,  for 

PF.  Ebner. 
la  C•pritx^»ttl>  iim  thcnira  Imiu 

'FrelMhiUx  1.      PP.  ^.l-j. 

Bebaberth 
3a  PknteUlcMitlUlrvKiiithriiir* 

a«n  '  HuffuanuU  'j.  PP. 
_   aoto.  e*nbMtlL 
37.  XAuif*  (OB  thvmea 

■B«iniu»itihiiI»'L  PF 


8ft  ;i  Snlon.tOck 

IV4c}iiii?inii. 
57.  'Au»  Uri  gk'bwcti.'  Faataa- 
tlacbv  KyUi^.  aMhaMlin. 
isu.  a  Swrtiinie-.  PP.me  VMIu. 

S4r^j  Kcbii>>rrth. 

■a  Dao  in  A.    PP.  aid  tMm- 

ohnc  an.  Bchwrlaerweiaan  '} 

PF.  inlu.  B<.-hiiU'itl>. 
}io.  i.  Waciiar'a  '  Lub«iicrin.' 
'  Ljrrteha  PmfaMtttc.'  PP. 
«(>b>.— No.  a  Do.  *Tkiiii- 
htfiwr.'  F:intaalr.  PF. 
«,lu.-N.i.  .t  IK..  '  nirgradf 
Ifollaiidvr,'  Bfiiilulaornten. 
PP.  aolo.— Mo.  4,  artra* 
Buuin'k  *0«iie«**a.'  PP. 
•ulii.  Srbnhcrth. 
fli  Hnloii- Etiiiirii  (mm  Wji^-- 
iier'a  iiiipnui.  PF.  aulu. 
BcblMlnittr.  No.  I.  AndjkuU 
froni '  FUtinmda  HotUiidn'.' 
— Nu.  -L  Seat«i  fMm  *Tau«> 
hSuavr.'  —  \<i.  a  Lga«l* 
(jriu  a  (arr»«'ll. 
Ill  I><iii«  uti  iiiiitlt«  fnira  Wajf- 
lur  «  iipenwi.  PF.  m»\  V. 
Hkfvl.  .\u.  I.  -nirin-ndt- 
B«iiliiMfar.'-Raw  a  ■Tktin- 
liMo»r."-!»o.  %.  •Lc>|«n- 

61.  Cajirii.i.r  ill  K  minor.  PP. 

•ulu.  L.ruckart. 
6S.  Kw.  1.  FkuUlal*  on  motifa 
(roM  B«r1i<w'a  '  Bcnvanuto 

Cetllnt."  PF.  Sow  a 

Caprice  nu  ru'tKa  flmm 
lUnr.  -Alfrnl.  PF.  aulo. 
Sirhuhcrth. 

Tmuiii-K<iiii«i  uiiil  *v\n  Urb' 
KJellielJ.  Voire  and  PF. 
tVh.>tl. 

Lft  Vix  d' Amour  ■  Morfwui 

tnniclrrl5tti|>u-  |»Hir  \  l.^lon 

ci'-  Ci.li..,Tt  J'K.  !S.  (lutt. 


OS. 


frotii  »f7, 
•.0.> 


8|»hr».  PP. 
iiite. 


as.  Oiniil  .Mi«.<urk».    PF.  anio.  ««.  S  Traiiacrtutluua  4B««thureii. 

St«U.  1»IM^  Mo  " 

la  Koctiirne   Inn  ronuno*  by 

LlNTti  PP.  KlatMr. 
4a  Ckpn.-.  irtt<>4  la  Boh^inlaana. 

PP  '<ol<>.  KUtner. 
41.  Rolitaiuv.   pp.  a<i|o.  Klalner. 


Bihaniaiut, 
Pkten. 

Suite,    pp.  mAa.  K<im«r. 
TOl  *  Pampbntm-*  deiiUMii  (Tro- 
\«torr,  Tn»rlut»).  PF.  aoio. 
Petrm. 


>  The  Mitor  dealrea  to  aa 
k  Co.  fi>r  (rent  Matotanea 
04  diawliif  up  thU  IM. 


kUooatoML 
IhlBlBiko 


Op. 

71.  HultctaC.  PP.  Xil 
7£  liultr  iB  Jl  minor.   PF.  aulu. 


Op. 

Kuhn.  II&  Valaa 


faaoHta.    PP.  aalOh 


73.  lit  OiwmI  KutMta,    PF.  and 

74.  3  PP.  ."li".    I'^ill  ,.!,  .  li.-i 

Sb.  Mctaiuurpbuartii.  tHbu- 
berth. 


iia. 

lAP. 


I'Jl, 


Klatner. 
PaiitikaU'.  PP.  tiilii.  Klttiirr. 
MpttUlab  Hh>«|-w<l).  (i>r  PP. 

Ki«tiu'r,  IVO 
Illu-ti  .ti  li.  'L  Afil- 

CBlt»e'  |4  N.«.  .    PF.  aulu. 

B.a« 


PK 


>>I.>. 


79.  RtilU  d«  I1S»  Marcaanx  poar  Tfl.  10  8iin«i  far  Mni'a  Vultva. 

Knhiit. 

t  ..L.t  it-otartim  ila  fj, 

FeatltalOmtaM  On  4  Ck> 
\»urito  mivleiit.oniif«,  f«r 

Ihr   r^Hh    a(iiil\ fi  .jti  V  t.f 

till-  -  m  lit-       r.  u -.  1..  w 

«b«fl.    I'K.  4  bali'lu. 


I-J4. 


Ie«  Jn-tlteo  luilllia. 

Kl«tlHT, 

711.  "'■I'-  «u  I'Hiitriiipa.  Mxrrniii 

■    <•  <T'.     PF.  aud  Onh. 

Kb..tl. 

•  ,.  Vnatuiir  (Xn.  |i  In  I)  inlii.ct, 

(iirStrlnn.  tkbulwrtb. 
TSl  'Jnd  Grand  thrnata  (ur  PF. ' 

and  \  .  inAl.  Malmhortlt.  I 
m  C<t.  h,.iKha.Oairiao.  PP.aolo.  m 

Patera.  I 
aa  'WaahetauflOaibcll.  Meu'a  VA. 

awlcen.    8idi>.  Cburua.  atui 

Orchwiti-,.  Alintf 

n.  .N...    1-    t*ir;llrllllr  IHlHni  \Ti. 

i\n  •  Vf'prea  8ictlt«niM».  — 

N".  '2.  TKrautollo 

PK  —l".  Palara. 
wi.  Suite  lie  ii;-  Murreaui  p.j«r  12H.  ."b 

les     pt'tlten     liutlll*.  PK 

•luet*.  SilmU-rth. 
83.  .V>u»urk:>.(^'aprl.v.    PF.  aiilu. 

Hi:bott. 

rhaiit  dr  I'ODdin.'  Orande 
Btude  <!«■  rArpcfglu  trenio- 
iaiKlv.    PF.  folo.  Peter*. 

Morx-mux.     PP.  and  V. 
Klttner. 
3  Fantalataalltalw.  PP.  aiid 
Vcona  B.  Si* 

latfodoctioa  and  AtP>  acber- 

K'leo.    PF.  aoluw    %,  8.  ( 
■L  -  Am  Ulfuwlwch.' KtOda^  PP.  IJl 

aulo.    R.  B.  I 
aa  VlUnelU.    PF.  lolo.    B.  a  I3». 
90.  Quutrt,  No.  %  In  A.  for 

Striiijpi.    Schut*rth,  'l.-M. 

»I.  Nciitr  (tl  |l     PK   -ilu  PpterK. 

Vt.  t'aprinl..  h.  It  minor.    PF.  1:17. 

a4»lo.    IVtrr*.  ) 
da  'Dan*   lu   ninrlU."  Kt^kiriir- 

Bamrolle.  PP.  aulu^  JMan. 
M.  ImpromptM  Valit. 

Petera. 

I.i    I'rtlka    de    la    Ri'Inp.'  140. 

(  »]  r'..v     I'K  ~  111.  IVtet». 
All  daa  VatrrUiHL'    Prise  141. 
gnngrihaajr  (Slo.  1|.  ech»| 
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(«V. 

W. 


ria*'- 

Iff  I 

l.«»»;tr.  IWr<rn»e;  F.aiil^le: 

V«l>«'.  I'K  -ilo.  Sle^t. 
a  <'l.»vi.T«tlKke  —  Mrllll4-t. 
R.>n.aii.  i  .t  apitixletto.  PF. 
»«d'».  I'l-a.'^.T. 
'Kin'  (•••le  Itiirv.  i>irrture 
to  a  «imum  on  the  :lii-y«Mr^ 
w.  Ofakaalra.  Motaiala> 
tar. 

Dmnd  tVquita.   PP.  and 
V.  ,iM  l>..  rtibnhtrtb. 
4«l>  liniml  .H,,nata.   PP.  and 
\     i  brom.  BonaU  la  al> 

nriu   Kil/e.'     (0  nlMTK 
Srlikll«Tlh. 
2  itti<lr<  m^l"ll.|vjcaw  PP. 

•olo.  SbiiU'rIb. 
Slyrtennr.    PK.  ~)!u.  Huf- 
inrUtrr 
las.  Mart-be  brIUaiite,  PP. 

HufuieUter. 
133.  Kleyle.    PP.  miIo.  Il..fn,ri- 
ter. 

'  Voni  KhrUi.'  «  Vantmle. 

atUche.  PF.suIol  Kialuer. 
'BUMtar  md  natlmi.'  M 
pleuMfor  PP.aofo.  Kahnk 

;«ril  Htrlny <|imrtpt  lE  mliiurl. 

»*«hnliertli. 
4th     iitrluK     ijuartct  <A 
itiliior..  tvhttbarth. 
U».  5tb     Hiring    qiMrtat  (GL 
><<'bnbertb. 


I*". 


1 130. 


1,(1. 


SM. 


;w  Ro- 


ot. ICI  I.lr-I 

'."Minjr.,.-  Kiliblluij.' 

nianaen.  I.irder, 

niul  (irMiitfr.  (or 

PF.  Hcbiilierth. 
W.  3  H<inKtlll<~>  (.\  minor:   ti ; 

O.  PK.  xulo.  »4<.bnlprrtb. 
Ma  •  l>riil~,)ilaii<N  Anf«T.tp- 

bung.       Ke.t  Cantatr  on 

tbr  90tb  anntvenary  uf  tbi- 

BatUa  of  Ldfitlg,  fur  Male 

Voteaa  awl  Orrh.  Kahnt. 
101.  BaitahirOrdMotrm.  Sibott. 
lOiL  l*t  Omnd  THu.  (or  PK  . 

v..  and  rlokmcvllo.  8«hu- 

lierth. 

lOa  Jubilee  Overture,  for  Or- 

rhwtia.  Kabnt. 
101.  ■I.e  Galop.    Caprtet.  PP. 

IVt«'r». 
108.  SKkIoiiiip". 
108.  p'iititiil>if . 

i">lo.  Pi'tera. 
107.  Orund  tjatntitur  (A  iniiinrl. 

PK..    3   VV..  vIoU.  and 

vlolom-ello.  Hehnlierth. 
101^.  HalUrello.    PP.  t-U,.    R.  It. 
Ida  Bavwio-Kocturne.  PF.  aulu. 

B.& 

Iia  *ta  Oltam.'  Danae  E>|aMm. 

Caprl.-e     PK.  -do.    B.  B. 
IM.  H.U-i-o*   and    \  al«e,  3  I'n- 
prli-Tea,     PP.  aulu.  Hcliu- 
Wth. 

112.  3nd  Grand  Trio  (In  GK  PP. 

V.  and  \lolonceilo.  R.  & 
11X  (.'niptriiu  bi-  KhapMldHt.  PP. 

•<.>l<>.  Furbery. 
114.  13  H<jnM  far  a  VOfaaa  and 

PP.  IMarT' 

llH.  3  MorvMiux  lyriqnaa.  PK. 

•oki.  ForlaTg, 
lia  Valae  rapri<»'.      PF.  ««do 

Forlierir. 

117.  Paatlval  lUn'ture  Itn  Al.  (or  U'>r, 
Orehratn.    Klatnrr.  I 


ra>ata.| 

PP.aoloi.liaa  PextniarM^  lor  Owilwatea. 

1  Mcb.dt. 

3nil  H>iiiphuny  dn  Ci,  for 

Oi-ihe^tra.  >«ihi>tt. 
Pwlin  130 Uc  Pnrfnndla'i. 
a  voleaa  and  Ofck.  Balm, 
hmth. 

Malf  V..f,r.  '14'i.  KanUl.ir  iFji.  PP. 

14a.  BarairoUa  (Etr>.    PP.  aolo. 


144.  Itosutella  fCt.  PP. 
Klatiier. 

:itli(irandH<>naU.  PK  and  V. 

(C  inlnort.  ^^hnll^•rtb. 
Caprinrlo  <Rb  minor-.  PP. 

Mdo.    R.  R. 
2  M.-liUt|..n».     PF.  no].). 
II  H 

Nbeno  in   h'^,      I'F.  liolk*. 

K  n 

2  Kl^lea  (or  PF.  Ndo.   R.  B. 
l'b«<H>nne  t.t  minori  SI^Fa. 
R.  H- 

.\llrttru  agitato.     PP.  mlo. 

R  B. 

2  h<'nian<'<-*.  PF  -olo.  R.  B. 
IM.  3nt  »>inphon,v.  -Im  Walda' 
IP|.  Orcheatra.  Klatnar. 
*  Dame     Kiilwld.'  Onola 
opem,    B.  11. 
SnidnaiHlTrio.  PK.V.,a||d 

1  lobinrelln.    B.  R 
\a.\->-  l.iillante  itifl  PP. 

t^Au.  Itlea. 
Cavatlne  iAb)  and  Btodo 
FitraaK*     PP.  aolOb 

Uiaiid  Trio  (D1.  PP., 
\  ,  and  vi.doni'eUu.  flelta. 
130.  lat  Uttutorttke  (Ol  In  WalU 

falW.  PP.dltrt.  &a 
laO.  IMaaMVIar  (W  Xua.  i.  PP. 

dnet  Hicitr! 
1«1.  Conr.rt..  f.ir\  |..liti  A  Onk. 

1 1!  minor  '.  .Siiuel. 
113.  Hnite  in  «1  llllnol.    PF.  wlo. 
fhalller. 

i-l.-  In  ri  major,    PF.  miIo. 

■  '.liriine.    Rommii...  Tar- 
anUII.'     PK  ~do     B  II. 
Ij»        •ifni'Ilji.  N'Miivrau 
•  .iri'.„\Al.'  PP.Milu.  Blevel. 


I4.V 
14<i 
147. 
l*". 

i4» 

IM. 

1.11. 


184. 

133. 
I.W 
187. 

I.Vi 


lilt. 


I'M 


It.  B.^Rlrtet  Bltilrriiuiiin  A  Co. 
4&BLaBoto«r 
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RAG  TIME 


RAIMONDI 


•Mi. 


•Jn4. 


SBl  Idrlle:   Vtim  c<wmp(tn, 

PK.  »•!».  Helta. 
107.  -Ith  Symphiiii)   i>'-  minor*, 

iH^-lir^tr*.  H»:liut»-ltll 
lAH.  KanlAUlv-MntuU  ilt  iiiiiior' 

rV.  mAo.  S1<?K»1. 
IflW.  Buiitanxe :  Viil<«  brtlliuiW. 

rf.  wilo.  Hiivrl. 

VV.  »)!<..  f»l.vrl. 

171.  ■  Im  Kaliii '  uii'l  '  Dot  Ti^ii« 

a  HMiCii  fur  Mlxwl  Cboir 
and  OciAMtim.  SIcgeL 

172.  'BlKrU  Muart,  pin  Cr<-liu 

vnn   UfHianjfrii.'  f'»r  <■ 
iiii'l  PK.  ill  >'.v     ^i-j.  I 
ITS,  8llei«H({e  (or  Vmi.  p  I'K 
MU. 

174b.  *An«  Arm  T«rut«li'n.  Phim- 

ITS.  'OrlrnUlM,'  Mi.reMiiix. 

PK.  itoU).  K..rtH-rii. 
lT<t.  OrWt  for  ■triiit:»  >•  >.  Hcitl. 
177.  6th   Symphony.   '  Ignore." 

Orch.  MU. 
ITS.  Swtrt,    2  VV..  2  vloliM.  3 

1TB-  V»rl*tU>u«  'm  <«n  iTifc'Inal 

Uieta«.   PK.  mlu.  8elU. 
ua  Bolt*  for  a«to  V.  MWl  Oi«h. 

191.  •-•il  l   II  itiw.rc.lie  In  W«lti 
f..nii,  '  r -U<>iit.iu«  lllallin' 

llllCJll»rr'  .Jll.-t.  Hil'iJ.-l- 

183.8  Koinni.  •'-   t  'l  Horn  H't, 

rlolon-  l  .  m  l  I'K.  .Sl.v'l  '^14. 
1S3.  SoiwU  ("r  I'K  .mil  violon- 

«ll<i.  Sl.-k'-l 
184.  6liai>jP>  for  .t  miiiii<-i<  I  vulcv* 

mhI  PF.  McKfl. 
IM.  Onomrtii.    PK.  «■■•)  Oreh.  (C 

niiiMirl.  HiwU 
Uk.  llcMimtMfurlfU«*iC1lotr 

Mid  Oreh.  HIcwL 
IMk  BttMT  cntachUteaca.  So- 
^MidOrolk 


nil  lOOwauwter 


rWSMdClK'Ir. 


IWl  S  Somim  for  Bo!o  Voln-  aiul 
Oitth.    '  JMgvr-braot '  siul 
■  Dlr  Hlrtln.'  Steal, 
joo.  -siiitr  III  ^jt;  fur  >F.  and 

urtl).  Siciivl. 
■JOl.  7th   Hyiuplunix.   'In  Um 
AI|H'(Bbl.  Oreb.  Helta, 
g  itrU-U  f.ir  PK.  V.  V». 
Hill  1  li.lunrrlloHJ).  rtl«vl 
Viilki  r.  rycllnt  lii?  Toiiillch- 
tiinK  \<*  N<««.i.    V.  and  PK. 

iiit.-'IW>i    Or.  h.  ChiiUler. 
-.'I'l,  ■<th   Syiii;Ji..ii>    '  KrUllllnic- 
liUiitfi-   iXi.   Orih.  Hlrgvl 
•JOfl.  'Jnil  Couvcrto  for  V.  ami 

llnh-  (A  mliior).  (♦inerl. 
'DZa.  Phautaalc  iti    iriiiiori.  'J 

PKa.  :4liv'l. 
•iJ7*.  Tlip  •aim-  arrin^wl  (or  PF. 

mial  utrhiiix.  Hir^l. 
408.  Hh  Hymphimy  iK  iiilDnrl. 
'  llo  Saialntrr.'  Ureil.  111*. 

•  S£  TMCuaftra.'  for  Choir. 

PK..  atnl  Orvh     B.  *  H 
•JIO.  »uiU<f"rVlii..'»Ti<l  I'K,  firt-.  l. 
all.  'BluiMl'l  de  Nnir,    Cy.  liiK 
Von  0«Miiil*n.    Uuit.  aiiii 

rr.  B.  *H 

212.  WVIt»iHip     (i.  ri.  t.t  -  Ni-ii« 

Wi-lt,  ,1         I  .      I!.  *  H. 
•.'l;t.  IOth(*yiii|ih..iiy.'/.iirileil»t- 
mU.'  !<Uv«1. 

Ith  Hyinptiolljr,  'Dtr  MTIll- 
t*r.'  Mli-Kvl. 
'  Vim  (li-r  V  hmillii*  h<-ii  .Mli.' 
10  PK.  pitH'oa.  bltKvL 
3t«,  •Aon  dw  AdvmtMil.'  8  PP. 


Ur.  BrimMtinw  an  T«wdl«  (■ 

Slnf.,iit<-tt  i  (or  wlnil  hwtrii 


Works  wirilurT  Orr*-^i  ui;i.i 


Vali«--ii<uillii'> 
BiUonwii'a 


'  liiaiitautkniiu.' 


lt«mlni*iMnDra  n(  tb« 

.tllltrr  -  a  PU  ».  tk'botk 
VhIm-  -  liiiiiri'iiiptu   ft    to  TyiV< 

llrnnt'.  .Vliott. 
.\)M.nilUi->l  l>y  Hcliiiiii.'xnn.  Cuii. 

e»rt-|«»n»iihrii»«..  Stliul»Trlh. 
Bvn.'euw  on  an  lilnt  of  OouikmI  a. 
Hh-«rl. 

Improvlaatl'in  nn  IMmnwhn 
Lied  ■  Dot  Llmli  ii«"rl|{.  Luh- 
teiilMM-K. 

JttllttU  (OottUodl. 


ItW.  6th   tymiihoii)  ill  minor), 

•Oelft.t.  u«-Jitri-t.t.  iCPlltt4-n. 

(Mtrltteu.  ■(•■'torlvn,  uni- 

worlM'n.'   4)n-h-    It.  B. 
1(0.  Friix  folli  tn.  (  iprlo»4tn<l«. 

PK.  Mill..  Klrtei-I. 

191.  Illiiiiiinipnu'he.    Six fdiiiKii. 

IUm  ami  F.rl.-r. 
1V&  Stftriof  <jiianft!<.  No.lL  iCjValM-  d« 

mltlOr)  Hiiile  tlt«rrr  Ktinii.  Hlr«ei. 

— JTo.  7.    ll>*  Die  iK:hJkiie  4  ( jipriiflo*  on  WalhirMaB  W 

MnlliTlii.-  No.  H.  (Cl  Hntte      aii,l  «.-rnan  f-M  thriuM.  Bi«8«l. 

In  (.'«n-m  (oriii.  Knlint.  .  Intn>lii.  tl,-u  ami  KiiffiM  for  Or* 
W.  CoiKVrtolil  laiu««r^  Viotoii-J    van  iK  minor;.    K.  B. 

•lltoMldONik  aiCitl.  iBiUT-Albani-ooutMwillgMiMti 
IM.  tad  MM  In  Vamui»aur\   isr.  .\<m.  1. «:  188.  Ko.  <:  198. 

Weim(P).  Onh.   Bdin.  I    Nx  l    4:  ItC.  .'(•lU 
na.  ]0  (leullg*  tor  mnli  TOlm.  O^ir   in,  .^..^.n  -(^.ntiUnitu-  .'p. 

.Kahnl.  .10         43—15,  01.  <».  litliu- 

Mfc  Ctuile  -am   S-hllf':    fier  i  l»-Hh. 

cwue :     Novi-lette ;  iin- 

pnnaptu.  PF.  luto.  flritx. 
197.  Otprfaelo  (I*).    PP.  aata. 

rieltz. 


FrBhllns«-U«l. 
PK.  tkhutt. 

HUkn<iiiien  for  ▼•lea  kmI 

Ctl*. 


RAG  TIME.  A  modern  tfrm,  of  American 
oii,i,'in,  8igairyin<;,  in  the  lii-st  iiistamc,  broken 
iliythm  in  iii»?lrxly,  csp  i  i.illy  a  .sort  of  con- 
tinuous synco|i!ition.  "  llii;,'  time  tunes '  is  a 
name  given  in  the  Statos  to  those  aii^  whicli 
are  usually  as,sw;'i;it v\  iih  the  Ho-cjille<l  '  <'ooji " 
songs  or  lyrics,  whuh  are  siijijiosed  to  depict 
negro  life  in  modern  Amerira.  f.  k. 

BAIF,  OsKAR  (horn  .Inly  31,  1847,  at 
Zvolle,  in  IIoUaDd,  died  July  29,  1899,  in 
Berlin),  wae  a  pupit  of  Tansig,  ud  oeenpied  a 
post  as  pi.nioforte  tear  lK  r  in  tlif  Rnval  TTorh- 
achule  at  Berlin,  with  the  title  of  Kuniglicher  Pro- 
fessor, from  1 876  till  the  time  he  died.  H .  v.  r. 

RATMOXDI,  lc.s.\/u\  Xi-ni-olitun  violitii-^f 
and  composer.  The  date  of  hiii  birth  id  unknown, 
hnt,  jufiging  by  the  faot  that  he  went  to 
Amaterdam  in  1760,  and  there  prodnoed  his 


first  compositions,  we  may  infer  that  he  wa.s 
born  about  1735  or  1740.  He  died  iu  London 
at  his  own  house,  74  Great  Portland  Street, 
.laiiiuiry  14,  1813.  During  his  residence  in 
Amsterdam  he  established  periodical  concerts, 
and  produced  his  symphony  entitled  'The 
Adventures  of  Teleniachus.'  From  Amstenlara 
he  went  t^)  Paris,  where  his  opera,  '  La  Muette,' 
was  perforiiu^^l,  and  about  1790-91  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  received  suflicient  enoOQIBge- 
meiit  to  iu'luec  him  to  make  it  his  jicrnianent 
home.  His  conijiositions  became  very  {topular 
in  England,  ])articularly  a  syinjihony  entitled 
'The  Battle.'  On  June  1,  1791,  ho  pave  a 
benetit  concert  at  the  Hanover  S^piare  Rooms, 
at  whidl  he  figured  both  as  violinist  and  com- 
jioser  ;  he  was  a.ssisted  liy  Si>i;iior  Pao  liierotli, 
Madame  Mara,  Ltjnl  Moritington,  and  Monsieur 
Dahnier  (vide  Morn htg  Chrowide,  June  1 .  1791). 
The  following  year  he  tT'ive  a  series  of  subserip- 
tiou  concerts  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  at  these 
he  hoth  played  solos  and  led  the  orcheatra. 
ETiiiunielt'  !5arl>ella  is  sjiid  to  have  taii;,'l)t 
Raiinondi  the  violin,  but  whether  this  be  tact 
or  no,  we  may  infer  fimn  Dr.  Burasy's  remaric 

(//(Von/  of'  Mirsi'-.  viil.  iii.),  'Tin-  s^\e■t  tone 
an'd  uolisheU  style  of  a  Rainiondi,'  that  this 
artist  s  technique  was  of  the  then  greatly  ad> 
mired  Tartini  srhool.  Raimondi's  ptihlished 
compositions  include  two  symphonies — besides 
the  'Telemachns*  above  mentioned,  a  number 
of  (piartets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello, two  sets  of  six  trios  fur  two  violins  and 
violoneello,  and  some  sonatas  for  two  violins, 
violin  and  violoncello,  and  violin  and  viola. — 
Dr.  Buruey,  Jiistory  of  Music  ;  Park  (W.  T.)^ 
ifusical  Memoin%  F^tis,  Biwi.  des  ifta. ;  Bitner, 
Qu^ltn  ■  Lf  i  ikoti  ;  The  f/'-iif/rmntt's  Mtniiizin--, 
Jan.  1813  ;  T/te  Times,  May  14,  1800.    £.  H-A. 

RAIMONDI,  PiKTKO.  was  bom  at  Rome  of 
poor  iHireuts  Dec.  20,  ]75>ti.  At  an  early  age 
he  passed  six  years  in  the  Consi  rvatorio  of  tlie 
Pietk  de'  Tnrchini  at  Naples,  and  alter  many 
wanderings,  mostly  on  foot — fi^m  Naples  to 
Rome,  from  Rome  to  Florence,  from  Florence  to 
Genoa — an<i  many  years,  he  at  length  found  an 
opjiortunity  of  coming  bofoic  tin  jmlilic  with  an 
o|H"nientitlefl  'Le  Bizzarrie  il  Anini  >■,'  which  w,ih 
performed  at  r,(>iit>ri  in  1807.  After  three  years 
there,  eaeli  |ii<>  lu  iiig  its  Opera,  he  pasMd  a 
twelvemiiutti  .it  Florence,  and  liiou|;lit  ont  two 
more.  The  iie.vt  twoiity-hve  yeai-s  were  sjicnt 
between  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and 
o.ich  year  had  its  full  complement  of  operas  and 
ballets.  In  1824  ho  became  dirccti>r  of  the 
royal  theatres  at  Naples,  a  posifion  which  he 
retained  till  In  that  year  the  brilliant 

success  of  his  opera  bulla, 'U  Ventaglio'  (Naples, 
1881),  proenred  him  the  post  of  Professor  of 
( 'mil!  I' wit  ion  in  the  Conservatorio  at  Palernm. 
Here  he  was  much  esteemed,  and  trained  several 
promising  pupils.  In  December  1862,  he  was 
called  upon  to  soeoeed  Basili  aii  Msiestro  di 
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Cappella  at  St.  Peter's  :  a  yiost  for  wliich,  if 
knowledge,  ex^ierience,  and  ceaselesH  labour  of 
praduetion  ia  all  depwtmmte  of  his  art  oonld 
qualify  liini,  he  was  amply  fitt<il.  Shortly 
baforo  tliia,  iu  1848,  he  liad  after  four  ^'eant 
of  tml  oompletad  three  oratorioa,  'Potiphar/ 
•Pharaoli,'  ami  '.T^riili/  which  were  not  only 
deajgned  to  be  j^ierfunued  iu  the  usual  nuinuer, 
bttt  to  be  played  all  three  in  oomUnatioit  as 
one  work,  unilcr  the  name  of  '.lost'iih.'  On 
August  7,  lb52,  the  new  Maestro  brought  out 
thia  atapendoaa  work  at  the  Teatro  Argenthuu 
The  siicoes-s  of  the  three  singh^  oratorios  was 
moderate,  but  when  they  were  united  on  the 
following  day — the  three  wchestraa  and  the 
three  troupers  forminf^'au  i  nsfuibU  of  nearly  400 
mnsioiaiia — tlie  excitement  and  applause  of  tlio 
spectators  knew  no  bounds,  and  ao  great  was 
liis  emotion  that  Kaimondi  fainted  away.  He 
did  not  long  survive  thia  triumph,  but  died  at 
Rome,  Oct  30,  1853. 

Tho  list  of  his  works  is  astonishing,  and 
embraces  62  operas  ;  21  grand  ballets,  composed 
for  San  Carlo  between  1812  and  1828  ;  8 
oratorios ;  4  masses  with  foil  orchestra ;  2 
ditto  with  2  choirs  a  cappella ;  2  requiems 
with  full  oichestra  ;  1  ditto  for  8  and  Iti  voices  ; 
a  Credo  for  16  voices ;  tho  wholaBook  of  Psalms, 
for  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  h  voices  ;  many  Te  Deums, 
Stabats,  Misereres,  Tanluiii  ergo.H,  ptjalms,  and 
litanies ;  two  Ijooks  of  ^0  pnriinuMH^  eaoh  on 
a  se^mrato  bass,  witli  tlirce  dillerent  neeompani- 
ments ;  a  collection  of  ligui~ed  basses  with  fugued 
aocompanimentaasa  aehool  of  aooompaniment ; 
4  fugues  for  4  voices,  each  independent  but 
capable  of  being  united  and  sung  together  as  a 
quadmple  fugue  in  16  parts ;  6  fugues  for  4 
voices  cnpahlo  of  combination  into  1  fugue  for 
24  voices  ;  a  fugue  for  16  choirs  ;  16  fugues  for 
4  vokfls ;  24  fugaes  for  4, 5,  6, 7,  and  8  vdaes, 
of  which  4  iuid  S  separate  fugues  will  combine 
into  one.  A  fugue  in  64  parts,  for  16  four-part 
dhoirs,  is  said  to  exist  Besides  tho  above  fsat 
with  tho  three  oratorioa  ho  composed  an  oj  .  i.i 
seria  and  an  opera  bulla  which  went  e<^ually 
well  seiuirately  and  in  oorabination.  8noh 
stupondoua  laUjurs  are,  as  Frtis  remarked, 
enough  to  give  the  reader  the  headache :  what 
snut  tlMj  IwTe  done  to  the  peisevering  artist 
who  aoeomplished  them?  r>ut  tluy  also  give 
one  the  heartache  at  the  thought  of  their  utter 
ftitility.  Raimondi's  compositions,  with  all  their 
ingenuity,  l)elong  to  a  past  age,  and  wo  may 
safely  s;iy  that  they  will  never  be  revived,  o. 

RAINFORTH,  EuzABSTR,  bom  Nov.  28, 
1814,  stu'linl  singing  under  George  Perry  and 
T.  Cooke,  and  acting  under  Mrs.  Davison,  the 
eminent  comedian.  After  having  gained  experi- 
ence at  minor  concerts,  she  ap|>eare<l  \\\wv\  tho 
stage  at  the  St.  .lanics'a  Theatre,  Oct.  27,  1836, 
as  Mandane,  in  Arue'a  '  Artaxerxes,'  with  cum- 
jAaio  success.  She  performe<l  there  for  tlx 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  tliea  removed  to 
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the  English  OjH>ra- House.  Subseriuently  to 
her  public  apjiearauce  she  took  le«sons  from 
CrivellL  In  1887  she  sang  in  oratorio  at  the 
Sacretl  Harmonic  Society,  and  continue*!  to  do 
so  for  several  years,  ijliu  made  her  Hrst  appear- 
anee  at  tho  Philhannonio,  March  18,  1889. 
In  1840  she  sang  at  the  Antient  Concerts,  and 
in  1843  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  After 
performing  at  Oovent  Garden  from  1888  to 
1 8  };5  she  transfcrrcil  her  services  to  Drury  Lane, 
where  she  mode  a  great  hit  by  her  performauco 
of  Ariine,  in  Balfe's  *  Bohemian  Oirl,'  on  its 
pn>ducti<ni,  Nov.  27,  18  KJ.  In  the  previous 
year  she  Itad  a  mo«t  successful  season  in  Dublin, 
and  repeated  her  visits  to  Ireland  in  1844  and 
1849.  She  was  engaged  as  prima  donna  at  tho 
Worcester  Festival  of  1845.  She  continued  to 
I)erform  in  the  metropolis  until  about  18fi2, 
when  she  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  she 
remained  until  about  1856.  She  then  retired, 
and  in  1858  went  to  live  at  Old  AVindsor,  and 
taught  music  in  the  neighlMUirhocxl  until  her 
complete  retirement  in  March  1871,  when  she 
removed  to  her  father's  at  Bristol.  Her  voice 
was  a  high  soprano,  oven  and  sweot  in  quality, 
but  deficient  in  power,  and  she  poesessed  great 
judgment  and  much  dramatic  feeling.  Although 
her  limited  power  prcvente<i  her  from  beooroing 
a  great  singer,  her  attainments  were  such  as 
enabled  her  to  fdl  the  first  place  with  credit  to 
hersel  f,  and  satisfaction  to  her  and  itors.  Shedied 
at  Redland,  Bristol.  Sept.  22,  1877.     w.  u.  H. 

KALLKNTANDO,  KITARDANDO,  KITEN- 
ENTE,  RITKxMITO— ♦  Becoming  slow  again,' 
•Slackening,'  'Holding  hack,'  'Hold  buck.' 
The  first  two  of  these  words  are  used  (|uite 
indifforently  to  express  a  gradual  diminvtion  of 
the  rate  of  speed  in  a  conii>OBition,  and  although 
the  last  is  commonly  used  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  it  seems  originally  and  in  a  stmt  sense  to 
have  meant  a  uniform  rate  of  slower  time,  so 
tliat  the  whole  jiassage  marked  riienuto  would 
be  taken  at  the  same  time,  while  each  bar  and 
(  a<  h  phra.so  in  a  ]iaR.«agc  marked  rnUi  ntmylo 
would  be  a  little  slower  than  the  one  before  it. 
That  there  exists  a  difference  in  their  uses  is 
conclusively  proved  by  a  pa-ssage  in  the  Quartet 
opL  131  of  Beethoven,  where  iu  the  7th  move- 
ment (allegro)  a  phrsse  of  three  recurring 
minims,  which  is  repeated  in  all  five  times,  has 
the  direction  '  Flspressivo,  poco  ritenuto '  for  its 
first  three  appearances,  which  are  separated  by 
two  liars  a  Irmpo,  and  for  the  last  two  times 
has  ritardando,  which  at  length  leads  into  the 
real  a  tempo,  of  which  the  former  8e|»arating 
fragments  were  but  a  preeage.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  rare  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
ritenuto  by  Beethoven.  The  conclusion  from  it 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Chopin's  Rondo, 
op.  16,  consisting  of  the  four  bars  which  im- 
nit'diatcly  precede  the  entry  of  tho  second 
il  jfct.  Here  tho  first  two  bars  consist  of  a 
fragment  of  a  preceding  figure  which  ia  repeated, 
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so  that  botli  tlicHO  bars  are  exactly  the  same  ; 
fthelart  two  bars,  however,  httve  a  little  chromatic 
cadence  leadin;»  into  the  secoiid  suhjort.  The 
directioa  over  the  lirst  two  bars  is  'poco  ritonuto,' 
And  over  th«  laat  two  '  r«lI«iitMido,'  by  which 
we  may  ho  (|nitc  sure  thnt  the  cnmposor  intended 
the  repeated  fragment  to  be  pUyed  at  the  same 
■peed  in  «Mh  Imt,  and  the  ehrcmiatio  cadenoe 
to  Iw  slackened  gra<ln;i11y. 

Ritenenit  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  PF. 
Smiftta,  op.  110,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement,  and  again  in  tho  Sonata,  o|).  Ill, 
in  the  tirst  movement,  in  the  seventh  and  tif- 
teenth  bars  from  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro 
eon  brio.  It  wnuld  seoni  that  the  same  effect 
is  intended  as  il  *  ritenuto '  were  employed  ;  in 
eaeh  case,  the  words  '  meno  mosso '  might  hare 
been  used.  BeetllOVen  {irefers  Ritardando  to 
jRalUtUandOf  whkdi  latter  is  common  only  in  his 
earlier  works.  h. 

RAMANN,  LiNA,  musical  writer  and  edu- 
cationist, was  bom  at  Mainatockbeim,  near 
Kitzingen,  in  Bavaria,  June  24,  188S.  Her 
torn  fiir  music  and  h«rdetanniMtiim  to  auooeed 
were  evident  from  a  very  early  age.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  her  seventeenth  year  that  she 
had  any  iiistniefeloD  in  moaio.  At  tliat  time 
her  parents  removed  to  Leipzig,  and  from  18r>0 
to  1853  she  there  enjoyed  the  advantnpo  «jf 
pianoforte  lemons  from  the  wife  of  Dr.  K. 
Brendel,  hcrHclf  fonni'ily  a  scliolar  of  Field's. 
From  this  period  .she  adopted  tlie  career  of  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  studied  assiduously, 
though  without  help,  for  that  end,  .\ftt'r  a 
period  of  activity  in  America,  she  opened  (in 
1858)  an  institute  in  Gluckstadt  (Holstsin)  for 
the  special  training  of  miiaic-mistrosses,  and 
maintained  it  till  1865,  iu  which  year  she 
fbunded  a  more  important  estaUisliment,  the 
Muaic  School  at  Nuremberg,  in  conjunction  with 
Frau  Ida  Volkmann  of  Tilsit,  and  assisted  by 
a  staif  of  superior  teachers,  under  Fil.  Ramann'a 
own  .superintendence.  The  school  was  trans> 
ferred  to  Aug.  Ubllerich  iu  1890,  when  FrL 
Ramann  moved  to  Hnnich.  With  a  view  to 
the  special  object  of  hor  life  she  has  published 
two  works — Du  Musik  als  Gegcnatand  der 
BnidiMng  (Leipzig:  Mersebni^,  1868),  and 
AWjemrijic  Erzkh-  \ind  Untrrrkht'i.hhre  der 
Jugend  (Leipzig :  U.  Schmidt,  1869  ;  2nd  ed. 
1878),  whidi  were  both  received  with  bvonr 
by  thsGarman  pre-ss.  From  1860 she  wasmusical 
oorrespondent  of  the  Hamburg  Jahruzeilm. 
A  volume  of  her  sasays  oontribnted  to  that 
paper  haa  been  collected  and  published,  under 
the  title  of  Atu  der  Oegmrmrt  (Nuremberg : 
Schmid,  1868).  In  the  early  part  of  1880  .she 
published  a  study  of  Liszt's  '  Christus  '  (Leip/.ig, 
Kahnt),  and  later  in  the  year  the  first  vohune 
of  a  Life  of  Lix-t,  completed  in  two  volume*  in 
1894  (Leipzig,  Ilroitkopf).  The  first  portion  was 
translated  by  Mi-s.  S.  H.  K'ifly,  ('lii(a<;o,  ntid 
by  Miss  £.  Cowdery,  and  published  iu  two  vols. 


in  1882.  This  is  an  important  work.  It 
Buffers  somewhat  from  over*enthuriaam,  but 

it  is  rlone  with  great  care,  minuteness,  and 
intelligence,  aud  obviously  profited  largely  by 
direct  inlbrmatiott  from  Liast  himaaUl  She 
also  edited  Lis/t's  writingn  (1880*88,  in  six 
volumes).    Her  cousin, 

Brvho  Ramank,  wss  bom  April  17,  1882, 
at  Erfurt,  and  wms  ](roii;,'lit  up  to  commerce, 
but  his  desire  and  talent  for  music  were  so 
strong,  that  in  1867  or  1858  he  snoeeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  lii.s  btisines-s  and  jmt  himself  under 
Dr.  F.  Brendel  and  Kiedcl,  lor  regular  instruc- 
tion. He  then  fbr  five  years  studied  under 
Hauptmann  at  Leipzig,  and  was  a  teacher  and 
composer  at  Dresden  from  1867  until  his  death, 
March  18,  1897.  His  worlu  are  nnmeroos, 
but  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  soogi  for 
one  or  more  voices,  and  of  small  and  more  or 
leas  sentimental  pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  He 
abo  wrote  poetry,  and  some  dramatic  pieoea.  o. 

RAMEAU,  Jean  Philippe,  eminent  com- 
poser, and  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  born 
at  Dijon,  Oct.  23.  168a,>  in  the  honas  now 
No.  6  Rue  St.  Michel.  His  father,*  Jean,  wss 
a  musician,  and  organist  of  Dijon  cathedral,  in 
eosycircumstances.  ^intended  Jean  Philippe, 
the  eldest  of  his  three  sons,  to  lie  a  magistrate, 
but  his  strong  vocation  for  music  and  obstinacy 
of  character  fnistrated  these  views.  According 
to  his  biographers  he  played  the  har]isichord  at 
seven,  and  read  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  put 
before  him :  mnsie  indeed  absorbed  him  to  such 
an  extent  when  at  the  Jesuit  College  that  he 
neglected  his  classical  studies,  and  was  alto- 
getiksr  ao  rslhMtoiy  that  his  pannts  were 
requested  to  remove  him.  Henceforth  he  nf^ver 
opened  a  book,  unless  it  were  a  musical  treatise. 
He  quickly  mastered  the  harpisehonl,  and 
studied  the  organ  and  violin  with  success,  but 
there  was  no  master  iu  Dyou  capable  uf  teaching 
him  to  write  musio,  and  he  was  left  to  discover 
for  himself  the  laws  of  hannony  and  composition. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  widow  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  in- 
directly  did  iiim  ^rood  service,  .since  the  .shame 
which  he  felt  at  the  bod  spelling  of  his  letters 
drove  him  to  write  correetly.  Tobrsak  off 
thia  acquaintance  his  father  .sent  him,  in  1701. 
to  Italy,  where,  however,  be  did  not  remain 
long,  a  mistake  which,  in  after  life,  he  regretted. 
He  liked  Milan,  and  indeed  the  attractions  of 
so  great  a  centre  of  music  must  have  been  great ; 
but  for  some  unknown  reason  he  soon  left  with 
a  theatrical  manager  whom  he  accompanied  aa 
first  violin  to  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Nimes,  Mont- 
]iellier,  and  other  places  in  the  south  of  France. 
How  long  the  tour  lasted  it  is  impossible  to 
a.scertain,  as  no  letters  belonging  to  this  j>eriod 
are  to  be  found.    From  his  '  Premier  Livre  do 
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]>i''cos  i]o  clavecin'  (Paris,  1706)  wc  loarn  that 
he  was  theu  living  iu  i'am,  at  a  wig-maker '« 
in  the  Vieille  Rue  du  Temple,  as  Haydn  did  at 
Keller's,  though  without  the  disivstmuH  results 
which  followed  that  conneotion.  Meautime  ho 
was  oiguiat  of  the  Jesait  oonTent  in  the  Rne 
St  Jacques,  and  of  the  chajwl  of  the  1'" n  -,  dc  la 
Merd.  No  porticulara,  however,  of  the  length 
of  his  stay  in  Buv  are  known,  nor  how  he 
ottupied  the  interval  between  this  first  visit 
and  his  return  aboat  1717.  In  that  year  a 
coni|)etition  took  plaoe  for  the  post  of  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  Kjitiieau  wa-s 
among  the  candidates.  Marchand,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  organists  in  Paris,  was  naturally 
one  of  the  examiners  ;  and  either  from  fear 
of  being  outshone  by  one  whom  lif  had  formerly 
patronised,  or  for  some  other  rca^ou,  he  used 
liis  whole  influence  in  favour  of  Daqnin,  who 
obtained  the  jxxst  Mortified  at  the  unjust 
preference  thus  shown  to  a  man  in  all  jwints 
his  inferior,  Kameaa  again  left  Paris  for  Lille, 
and  became  for  a  short  time  organist  of  St. 
Etienne.  Thence  he  went  to  Clermont  in 
Anvergne,  where  hia  brother  Claude  >  resigned 
the  post  of  organist  of  the  cathedral  in  his 
faTour.  In  this  secluded  mountain  town,  with 
a  harsh  climate  piediapoeiBg  to  indoor  life,  he 
had  ph  nty  of  time  for  thought  and  study.  The 
tlefticts  of  his  education  drove  him  to  lind  out 
everything  for  hinunlf.  From  the  works  of 
Dfstartes,  Mersenns^  Zurlini>,  iitid  Kircher  ho 
4{aiued  some  general  knowledge  of  the  science 
-of  sound,  and  taking  the  equal  division  of  the 
liioiinrhnrd  as  the  starting- point  of  his  system 
uf  liai  niuny,  soon  conceived  the  poasibility  of 
placing  the  theory  of  nraiie  on  a  sound  nsis. 
Henceforth  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  drawing 
uphis  Trcaliae  on  Jfarmonjf^edueedtoiti  Nalwral 
frimdpUs,  and  as  soon  as  that  important  work 
was  finished  he  determined  to  go  to  Paris  and 
publish  it  His  engagement  with  the  chapter 
■of  Clermont  had,  however,  several  years  to  run, 
and  there  was  great  opi>osition  to  his  leaving, 
owing  to  the  {topidarity  of  his  improvisations 
on  the  organ,  in  which  his  theoretical  studies, 
Ux  from  hampering  his  ideas,  seemed  to  give 
them  greater  freshness  and  fertility. 

Once  free  ho  started  immediately  for  Paris, 
and  brought  out  his  Traite  dc  I'Harmmiie 
(Ballanl.  1722,  Ito,  432  pp.).^  The  work  did 
not  at  lirsl  attract  much  attention  among  French 
nnisicians,  and  yet,  as  Fi'tis  olraerves,  it  laid 
till-  foundation  for  a  j)liilosoj»hical  science  of 
harmony.  liameau's  style  is  prolix  and  obscure, 
«ftan  ealottlated  rather  to  repel  tiban  attnet  the 

■  ClMido  RamaMi.  •  md  al  loJtBlllfcll  wOl  Mrt  ckprteioM 
toinpf T,  and  a  clavcr  ervanUt.  Ilvad  •ooeMaltrtljr  at  Dijon.  Lyooa. 

Mitrwtlln.  rinrinont.  OrliHini.  8tiTi<hiirj(,  unH  Atltuii.  Hl«  mtn 
JfW  Franv'iif-  »  nif  (.■•I  iiumiciAii.  hut »  illMi[i.»t<-.l  in»n,  Uiidiiitmbly 
IKirtnjred  \ij  Owtrrot  In  hit  S*r*H  d*  Hitmeai.  H«  IMlblUhed  In 
1706  •  poem  In  Dvk  ntiitcw  csIImI  l-r  ttnmiU*.  foltoVM  iH  ttM MM 
rrar  by  lAt  nourrlU  Ham/ldt.  »  pamljr  br  hi>  f  huoWiWaw  Jaeyw 
Caxolti?.    H<-  U  nixntloned  hy  M<-n  (rr  In       Tn'Jmu  Je  Parii. 

*  Th«  thini  P«rt  of  thU  tr:vn.ln.tr.l  mtu  KngUati  flftern  ynn 
l*tn  "1th  lh«  title  A  Trtallm     Muiic  e-jitta  tntttg  tkt  rrintlflu  ^ 


reader,  and  the  very  boldnes.s  and  novelty  of 
hia  theories  excited  surpi-ise  and  provoked 
eritieism.  His  discovery  of  the  law  of  inversion 
in  chonls  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  and  led  to 
very  im|)ortant  results,  although  in  founding 
hii  system  of  hanrnmy  on  the  sounds  of  the 
common  ohordf  with  the  addition  of  thirds 
above  or  thirds  bslow,  he  put  both  himself  and 
others  on  a  wrong  track.  In  the  application 
of  his  principle  to  all  the  chonls  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  give  up  all  idea  of  ttmality, 
since,  on  the  principles  of  tonality  he  could 
not  make  the  thirds  for  the  discords  fall  on 
the  uot^  that  his  system  required.  F^tis 
justly  accuses  him  of  having  abandoned  the 
tonal  successions  and  resolatunia  presoribed  in 
the  old  treatises  on  harmony,  aocomjianiment, 
and  composition,  and  the  rules  for  connecting 
the  chords  based  on  the  ear,  for  a  Used  order 
of  generation,  attractive  from  its  apjwirent 
regularity,  but  with  the  serious  inconvenience 
of  leaviiiig  eadh  diotd  diaoonneeted  from  the 
rest 

Having  rejected  the  received  rules  for  the 
soceesaioii  and  readnticii  of  ohords  which  were 

contrary  to  his  system,  Rameau  perceived  the 
necessity  of  formulating  new  ones,  and  drew 
np  a  method  for  eomporing  a  fandaaiental  hasa 

for  every  spcies  of  music.  Tlie  priiK  i]i]e.<?  he 
laid  down  for  forming  a  baas  ditfereut  Irom  the 
rsal  haas  of  the  mosie,  and  for  verifying  tlie 

right  use  of  the  chords,  are  arbitrary,  ilMaffioiMlt 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and,  as  regards 
many  of  the  SQecesaiona,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ear.  Finally,  he  did  not  ]ierceive 
that  by  using  the  chord  of  the  6-5-8  both  as 
a  ftindamenta]  diord  and  an  inverrion  he 
destroyed  his  whole  system,  as  in  tlie  former 
case  it  is  impossible  to  derive  it  from  the  third 
above  or  heloiw.*  After  more  study,  however, 
{tarticulai  ly  onthofubject  of  harmonics,  I^meau 
^ve  up  manyof  hia  earlier  notions^  and  corrected 
some  of  his  meat  essential  mistakes.  The 
development  and  modification  of  his  ideas  may 
be  seen  by  consulting  his  works,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  list: — Nouveati  syitime  de  musique 
theorique  .  .  »  pour  aervir  ii'  IntroducUon  au 
traiU  d'J/armonie  (1726,  4to)  ;  G'tht^alioH 
harmonique,  etc,  (1737,  8vo)  ;  iJcmojuUraliondu 
princijK  de  rharmonie  (1750,  8vo)  ;  Nmivelles 
reflexions  stir  la  d^nmist  ration  du  prineijK  de 
r lianiumie  (1 752,  8vo) ;  Extrait  d'une  r^nis^  de 
M.  Rameau  A  M.  Evlrr  snr  I'idnitiU  dcswUnrs, 
etc.  (17.')3,  8vo)— all  published  in  PhHs.  To 
these  specific  works,  all  dealing  with  the  science 
of  harmony,  ahonld  be  added  the  DUmiaHem 
snr  Irs  d iff-'r'-vtts  77}r'fhodts  d'fjccomijxtgnemni/ 
pour  le  clavecin  ou  pour  I'orgue  (Paris,  Boivin, 

1782,  4to),  and  «mw  srtielea  whidh  appeaiwl 
in  the  Mnrvre  de  France,  and  in  the  Mimoires 

dr.  Tr^x-oiix. 

^  Fctin  hiw  .  v  i  lnlnH,  ()et»l1»>tl.  »imI  r.-(iiti>l  r.iniMU'*  (ijrrtfin  in 
bU  JTwMimiic  fHUtutrt  dc  fUarmoitU,  »bkch  Uaa  bwtt  UMd  by 
Um  «ftt«r.  aaA  to  «hkh  IM  NiM  bto  mdMBk 
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The  mere  titles  of  these  works  are  a  proof 

of  the  n  scjiri'li  and  invpiition  whitli  Kaiiicuti  ' 
brought  to  bear  oa  the  tlieory  of  iiiiuiic  ;  but 
what  was  most  remarkable  in  his  case  is  that 
he  anocfwlfd  in  lines  which  are  generally 
oppoaed  to  each  other,  aud  throughout  life 
eoenpled  the  first  rank  not  only  as  a  theorist, 
but  as  a  player  and  composer.  Jnst  when 
his  TraiU  de  I'Harmonie  was  begiiiniug  to 
attract  attention  he  arranged  to  make  mnsio 
for  the  little  pieces  wliidi  liis  ffllow-couiitrynian, 
Alexia  Firon,  was  writing  for  tho  Theutro  dc  la 
Poire,  and  accordingly,  on  Feb.  8,  1723,  they 
produced  '  L'Kndriague,'  in  three  acts,  with 
dances,  diTortiasenienta^  and  grand  airs,  as 
stated  in  the  title.  In  Jan.  1724  he  obtsined 
the  privilege  of  publishing  his  cantatas,  and 
various  instrumental  oompoeitiona,  amongst 
others  his '  Pi&ces  de  clavecin,  avec  nne  M«ithode 
pour  la  m^caniqne  des  doigts,'  etc.,  republished 
as  '  Pi6ce8  de  Clavecin,  avec  uno  table  ponr  les 
agr^raents'i  (Paris,  1731  and  1736,  oblong 
folio). 

As  tlic  fiwonrite  nuisie  inustcr  among  ladies 
of  rank,  and  organist  of  tliu  church  of  Ste.  Croix 
de  la  Bretonnerie,  Ramoau's  {losition  and  pros- 
pects now  wnrrante<l  his  taking  a  wife,  and  on 
Feb.  25,  172G,  ho  was  united  to  Mario  Lioniso 
Mangot,  a  good  nniaician,  with  a  pretty  voice. 
Tlu!  disparity  of  their  ages  was  considerable, 
tho  bride  boing  only  eighteen,  but  her  loving 
and  gentle  disposition  made  the  marriage  a 
very  liapfiy  one. 

A  few  days  later,  on  Fetki  29,  Bameau  pro- 
dnesd  at  the  ThMtre  de  la  Foire,  a  one-act  piece 
ralliMl  '  r/Enro!cment  d'ArIe«iuin,'  followed  in 
the  autumn  by  '  Lio  faux  I'rudigue,'  two  acts, 
both  written  by  PhroiL  Sueh  small  comie  pieces 
as  these  were  obviously  composed,  by  a  man  uf 
hia  age  and  attainments  (ho  was  now  forty-two), 
solely  with  the  view  of  giiining  access  to  a  stage 
of  h^er  rank,  but  there  wa.s  no  hopeof  adniis- 
■ion  to  the  theatre  of  the  Acad^ie  without  a 
good  libretto,  and  this  it  was  as  difficnlt  for  a 
beginner  to  obtain  then  as  it  is  now.  Tliere  is 
a  remarkable  letter,  still  extant,  from  Rameau 
to  Hondar  de  Lamotte,  dated  Oct.  1727,  asking 
him  for  a  lyric  tragedy,  and  as.suriiig  him  that 
he  was  no  novice,  but  one  who  had  mastered 
the  'art  of  concealing  his  art*  Tho  blind  poet 
refused  his  rei]uest,  but  aid  came  from  another 
quarter.  I-.a  Popelini^re,  tho  fcrmier  geiu'ral, 
musician,  ])oet,  and  artist,  who-ie  houses  in  Paris 
and  at  Paasy  were  frequented  l)y  the  most 
celebnited  at  ti=it^  I'"rcnch  and  foreign,  had  chosen 
Rameau  as  his  clavecinist  and  conductor  of  the 
music  at  his  tttea,  and  before  long  ]>laced  at  his 
disjMisal  the  organ  in  his  rlia[>el,  his  orchestra, 
and  his  tlieatre.  Ho  did  more,  for  tli rough  his 
inflnwice  Rameau  obtained  from  Voltaire  the 
lyrio  tragedy  of  'Samson,'  which  he  promptly 

I  Bo«bfiMfeaMrMiglBlwv«MlMtetotlMmMslMaf 
1^  (bto  ft  Mpiaito  ««■. 


set  to  music,  thouf^  the  performance  was  pro> 

hihited  on  the  eve  of  its  I'  pii  sentation  at  tho 
Academie — an  exceptional  stroke  of  ill-fortune. 
[On  the  history  of  thia  work,  see  Hngnca  Imbert's 
.S'»/Hi/)/»oHiV(1891),  and  foran'snmc  of  the  facts, 
see  Musical  Jtiiuur,  188»,  p.  'il^  11.1  At  last  the 
Abb^  Pallegrin  agreed  to  ftimish  nim  with  an 
ojjcra  in  five  acts,  '  IIi[>p<''\  tc  ot  Aricie,'  founded 
on  Racine's  'Phcdrc.'  iiu  compelled  Kameau 
to  sign  a  bill  for  500  livres  as  security  in  case 
the  (ijK  ia  failed,  but  slniwed  more  sagacity  and 
mora  heart  tluui  might  have  been  expected 
from  one 

Qui  (Ifnalt  lit'  l  autel  el  !mii|«it  dn  tMitn>, 
Li!  matin  eat lioli.iui'  cl  |i'  snip  iilfil.lln', 

for  he  was  so  deliglited  with  tlie  nuisic  on  its 
first  performance  at  La  Po|>cliniere'8,  that  ho 
tore  np  the  bill  at  tlic  end  of  the  Hrst  act.  The 
world  in  general  was  less  enthusiastic,  and  alter 
having  overcome  tho  ill-will  or  attiiddity  of 
tlic  iH'rfornicrs,  RuMieau  hid  to  encmmter  tho 
astunishnieut  of  the  crowd,  tho  prejudices  of 
routine,  and  the  jealoDsy  of  his  brother  artists. 
Campra  alone  reeognistnl  his  genius,  and  it  is  to 
his  honour  that  when  ouostioued  by  the  I'rince  do 
Gcmti  on  the  subfect,  he  replied,  *  There  is  atuflT 
enough  in  IIip|K)Iyte  et  Arido  for  ten  Opens ; 
this  man  will  eclipse  us  all.' 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Academic  on 
Oct.  1,  17;'M.  Rameau  was  then  turned  fifty 
years  of  age,  aud  tho  outcry  with  which  hia 
work  was  greeted  suggested  to  him  that  he  had 
possibly  mistaken  his  career ;  for  a  time  he  con- 
templated retiring  from  the  theatre,  but  waa 
reassnred  by  seeing  his  hearers  gradually  accna- 
totuing  themselves  to  tho  novelties  which  at 
lirst  shocked  them.  Tho  success  of  '  Les  IndoK 
galantes'  (August  23,  1736),  of  'Castor  et 
Pollux.'  his  mii-sterpieee  (Oct.  24,  1737).  and  of 
'Les  Ft'tes  d'lIelMi'  (.May  21,  1739),  however, 
neither  disarmed  bis  critics,  nor  prevented 
Konsseau  from  making  himself  the  monthineott 

of  those  who  erieil  up  Lully  at  the  exiHjnso  of 
the  new  comiwser.  IJut  Itimcau  was  too  well 
awara  «rf  tho  cost  of  success  to  bo  hurt  hy 
ei>i;,'rams,  especi  illy  wlieii  lie  found  that  he  could 
count  tiotli  on  the  applause  of  tho  multitude, 
and  the  gcuttitto  appredaticm  of  the  more  en- 
lightened. 

His  industry  was  immense,  as  tho  loUowing 
list  of  his  operas  and  ballets  produced  at  the 

Academio  in  twenty  years  will  show  :  — 

Dunlaniu.  fl*«  acta  and  pro-  fUt^,  UirM  acta  and  Drolant* 

iMiic  ,Uct.  IS.  1790).  4F«b.  4.  I7«i. 

low  VvUai       Polymiili*,  thrr«  Nat*.  Uirrr  aeit  MMi  Brwltn* 

».:i»ari.|  |ii..|...-tii.      l   vi,  17i-,i.  .*ptlI2n  ITMt. 

\j>  Triii|<i^      u  (;tHin-,  Fif.     'l^'iuuMn,  Sv»  Mia  (Das.  %, 
In  Uirao  acta  aiul  proloKUo  iNuv.  ITV). 
W.  IMK.  I  U  OalriaaSa.  on  \n  r\rvntm- 

tiS»,  ftmr  a<ta  sad  ptolofvo  cbant^  on* act  Krpt  'JI.  ITtl*. 
iT<'ti.  ■.IMQ,  A<nn»»irrf  (Vj  lilj.-.  llim;  ikU 

I'xnallMi,  oiWMt  (Ans^  ST.  'N<'v.  !•<.  iTr.n 

U«  F«taa  da  Wymm  at  de     'i  July  if,  tTSTl. 
I'Aiiiour.  thnra  acta  anal  |icolofur     1^.  e:>liidiiM,  tliraa  Mb  (FMu 
tXarrb  18,  17<7i.  Vi,  17i»'. 

Besides  these,  Rameau  found  time  to  write 
divertissementa  for  'Lea  Comrses  da  Tsmp^*  a 
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I'asloral  (TIk'-uIit  Fram-Jiis.  Anj^iist  17^^),  ami 
'  La  Ruse'  (T)i«-atre  Ue  la  Voire,  March  1744), 
bothbyPiroii.  Vram  1740  to  1746  the  dinctor 
of  llio  Opi'-ra  finvc  him  no  r'm])loyilient,  and  in 
this  interval  lie  imblislied  his  'NoardlM  Suite* 
de  nioM  de  d«v«dii '  and  his  *  FttoM  de  chtTacin 
vn  concerta  avec  un  violon  on  unc  llute  '(1741), 
roroarkable  compositions  which  have  beeu  re- 
printed by  Mine.  Fsireno  (*Le  IMmt  dsa 
I'i  iTiist.\s')  and  M.  Poisot.  He  also  MOSptsd 
the  post  of  coadactor  of  tlio  0]U'ra-Coiniqiw,  of 
which  Monnet*  wm  manager,  probably  in  the 
]i(>I>e  of  attracting  public  attention,  and  forcing 
the  management  <^  the  Acad^.mie  to  alter  their 
treatment  of  him.  Finally  he  oompoeed  for 
the  Court  'Lysis  ot  Di-lir,"  'DiijOuiis  et  EgbV 
*Lm  Sybarites'  (Oct  and  Nov.  1753);  *  La 
Naiasanoed'Osiria,'  and  '  Anacn^in  '  (Oct.  1 7r>  I ), 
all  given  at  Fontaiiieblcau.  Some  yeiii-^  prc- 
vionsly,  on  tlio  ocmsinn  of  tli»^  niarri.i^:^  of  tlio 
Daiqihin  witli  tlie  liitaiila,  lie  had  coiiijiosi  d  ' 
Prinoease  de  Navarre'  to  a  libri'lto  of  Voltnin  's 
(tbi*e€  acta  and  prologue,  jK'rfoniiod  witli  ^m-aI 
apleudour  at  Vei-sailles,  Feb.  23,  1745).  This 
was  the  most  auccemful  of  all  liiH  ojimts  de 
ttrwn-ff'in/'r,  and  the  authors  adapted  imm  it 
*Lee  Fetes  Ac.  Ramire,'  a  one-act  o|iera-ballct 
ahw  performed  at  Versailles  (Dee.  22,  1745). 

In  estimating  Ramoau's  nu  i  its  \vc  cainxtt  in 
instice  comixue  him  with  the  gi^t  Italian  and 
Oermaa  masters  of  the  day,  whose  names  and 
works  wnr  fli'  ii  f  qually  unknown  in  Franrc  ; 
we  must  measure  him  witli  contemporary  French 
oomposen  for  the  stage.  These  writers  had  no 
idea  of  art  In  yniul  attempting  a  servile  copy 
of  LuUy,  with  overtures,  recitatives,  vocal  pieoes, 
and  ballet  tin,  all  cast  in  one  stereotypra  form. 
Bansan  made  use  of  sucli  a  variety  of  means  as 
not  luAj  attraoted  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
but  retained  it.  For  the  placid  and  monotonoiis 
harmonics  of  the  day,  the  trits  modlllation, 
insignificaut  aocompaniments,  and  stereoty|ie(l 
ritomelles,  he  snbstitnted  new  forms,  varied 
and  piipmnt  rhythms,  ingenious  harmonies, 
bold  modulations,  and  a  richer  and  more  eflective 
orchestration.  He  even  ventured  on  enharmonic 
changes,  and  instead  of  the  time-honoured 
accompaniments  with  the  strings  in  five  jvarts, 
and  llutes  and  oIhic^  in  two,  and  with  faUis  in 
whieh  the  wind  simply  doubled  the  strings,  he 
gave  each  instrument  a  distinct  jmrt  of  its  own, 
and  thus  iin|*arte<l  life  and  colour  to  the  whole. 
Without  interrupting  the  other  instmnients,  he 
intro<luced  interesting  and  unexjieeted  i>a8sag<«s 
un  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  and  thus 
opened  a  path  whieh  has  been  followed  np 
with  ever- increasing  sucress.  Tie  alsf>  gave 
importance  to  the  orchestral  jticccs,  introducing 
his  operas  with  a  well-oonstmcted  overture, 
instead  of  the  meau're  intr^i'iiiction  of  the  period, 
in  which  the  same  phras«-s  were  re|Mated  ad 

I  Set  Monnvt'*  /hi/niUmtml  am  Kmm^n  rwmi^u*,  p.  SU.  TIaU  fact 
mwau  to  hum  mia^  «H  Smu  w'»  M«pif  >  m 


ninisrnoi.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  clionJS  ;  lie 
develojied  it,  added  greatly  to  its  musical 
interest,  and  introduced  the  syllabic  style  witli 

consideralile  clfeet.  lastly,  his  l>allet  •  musie 
was  so  new  in  its  rhythms,  and  so  fresli  and 
pleasing  in  melody,  that  it  was  st  once  adopted 
and  copied  in  tlie  theatres  of  Italy  and  Oi  riiianv. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  tliat  Rameau 
was  a  eomposer  ofrsal  invention  and  originality. 
His  declamation  was  not  always  so  just  as  that 
of  Lully  ;  his  airs  have  not  tlie  same  grace, 
and  ars  ooeasionally  marred  by  eooentrieity  and 
harshness,  and  disligured  by  roulades  in  doubt- 
ful taste ;  but  wlien  inspiriHl  by  his  subject 
Rameau  found  appropriate  expression  tot  all 
sentiments,  whether  simple  or  ]iathetic,  {pas- 
sionate, dramatic,  or  heroic.  His  liest  operas 
contain  beauties  which  defy  the  caprices  of 
fai^liion,  and  will  oMumand  the  isspeet  of  true 
artists  for  all  time. 

But  if  his  music  was  so  good,  how  is  it  that 
it  never  attained  the  Kame  {wpularity  as  that 
of  Lully  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  took  tlie  wrong 
line  on  a  most  im]iurUint  ]Miint  ;  and  in  the 
second,  he  was  less  favoured  by  circumstances 
than  his  jiredecessor.  It  was  his  doetriiic.  tliat 
for  a  musician  of  genius  all  subjects  are  eijnally 
good,  and  hence  he  contented  himself  with  un- 
interesting fables  written  in  wretrbed  style, 
instead  of  taking  jtains,  as  Lully  did,  to  secure 
pieoes  oonstmeted  with  skill  and  well  versified. 

He  used  to  say  that  he  could  set  the  HnzrUe 
de  Jlidlamlc  to  music.  Thus  he  damaged  his 
own  fame,  for  a  French  audience  wQl  not  listen 
even  to  goo<l  music  unlsss  it  IS  founded  on  an 
interesting  drama. 

M noh  as  Samean  would  have  gained  by  the 
co-oi>erati<iti  nC  another  Quinault,  iffftfud  of 
having  to  employ  Cahusae,  tliere  was  another 
reason  for  the  greater  ]Hipulanty  of  Lully. 
Under  Ijouis  XIV.  the  king's  patronage  was 
quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  an  artist ; 
but  after  the  Regency,  under  Louis  XV.,  other 
authorities  asserted  themselves,  e.^jwcially  the 
'  philosophes.'  Kameau  had  fust  to  encounio* 
the  vehement  o|  j>osition  of  the  Lullists ;  this 
he  had  sueoewkHl  in  overcoming,  when  acompany 
of  Italian  singers  arrived  in  I'aris,  and  at  once 
obtained  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
support  of  a  ]X)werful  ]tai  ty.  The  partisans  of 
French  music  rallied  round  Rameau,  anri  the 
two  factions  carried  on  what  is  known  as  the 
'Querre  des  Bouflbos,'  but  when  the  stm^^ 
was  over,  Rameau  jx-reeived  that  his  vii  tory 
wa«  only  an  ephemeral  one,  and  that  his  works 
would  not  maintain  their  position  in  tlie 
rtfi'-rfairr  of  the  Acadt'tiiie  l)eyond  a  few  years. 
With  a  frankiies-H  very  touching  in  a  man  of 
his  gifts,  he  said  one  evening  to  the  Abb^ 
Arnand,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Paris,  '  If  I 
were  twenty  years  younger  I  would  go  to  Italy, 
an<I  take  Pergoleri  for  my  model,  abandon 
something  of  my  harmoi^,  and  devote  myself 
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to  atteining  truth  of  declamation,  which  should 
b*  the  sole  guide  of  maaicuma.    But  after  si x ty 

one  cannot  cliange  ;  experience  points  plainly 
enough  the  beat  courae,  but  the  mind  refuses , 
to  obey.'    No  eritio  eonld  IwTe  stated  the' 

tmth  more  plainly.  Not  having  heani  Italian 
music  in  his  youth,  Bameau  never  attained  to 
tbe  aVill  hi  imting  for  the  voice  that  he  might 
have  done  ;  and  he  is  in  consequence  only  the 
fintFrench  musician  of  his  time,  instead  of  taking; 
his  rank  among  the  great  oomposcn  of  Euro[>can 
fame.  But  for  this,  he  might  have  el  lee  ted 
that  revolution  in  dramatic  music  whiob  Oluok 
accomplished  some  years  later. 

But  even  as  it  waa,  his  life's  work  is  one  of 
which  any  man  might  h.ivr  ]^on  proud  ;  and  in 
old  age  he  unjoyed  privilegta  accorded  only  to 
talent  of  the  first  rank.  The  direotocs  of  the 
Opi  ra  decreed  him  a  j)en8ion  ;  his  appearance 
in  his  box  was  the  signal  for  a  general  burst  of 
applause,  and  at  the  last  performance  of  'Dar- 
danus'  (Nov.  9,  1760)  lie  received  a  jierfect 
ovation  from  the  audience.  At  Dgon  the 
Aoad^mie  eleeted  him  a  member  in  1761,  and 
the  authorities  exempted  himself  and  hia  faniily 
for  ever  from  the  municipal  taxes.  The  king 
had  named  him  oompooer  of  his  chamber  mosie 
in  1745  ;  his  paffiit  of  nobility  w.o.'*  iT^istorril, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  tiie  order 
of  St.  Michel,  when,  already  suflering  from  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  took  typhoid  fever,  and 
died  Sept.  12,  1764.  All  France  mourned  for 
him ;  Fkris  gave  him  a  magnifioent  funeral,  and 
in  many  other  towns  fuiienil  services  were  held 
in  his  honour,  tiuch  marks  of  esteem  are  ac- 
corded only  to  the  monarehs  of  art 

Having  spoken  of  Rameau  as  a  theorist  and 
composer,  we  will  now  say  a  word  about  him 
as  a  man.  If  we  are  to  believe  Grimm  and 
Diderot,  he  was  hard,  churlish,  and  cruel, 
avaricious  to  a  degree,  and  the  most  ferocious 
of  egotists.  The  evidence  of  these  writers  is, 
however,  suspicious ;  bothdislikeil  French  music, 
and  Diderot,  as  the  friend  and  cullaborateur  of 
d'Alcmbcrt,  would  naturally  be  opposed  to  the 
man  who  had  had  the  audacity  to  declare  war 
against  the  Encyclojiedist.s.'  It  is  rijjht  to  say 
that,  though  he  drew  a  vigorous  and  scathing 
portrait  of  tlio  composer,  he  did  not  pnblish  it.- 
As  to  the  eli;ir;,'e  of  avarice,  Rameau  may  have 
been  foii<l  ot  money,  but  he  supported  hi.s  sister 
Catherine  ^  during  an  illness  of  many  yeai-s,  and 
assisted  more  than  one  of  his  brother  artists— 

•  B»Tneiiu  wMBuVfd  to  correct  t)i«»Hk-l™  OH  ni'ulo  f  rr  tho  Fnrv- 
tiopMi*.  but  tli«  MH^  wcrr  nut  lulitnltU^I  tu  hint.  Mr  |>iiliti>h<>l 
In  coniwqurim  :  Krrrurt  lur  la  miMtyu*  dtini  I' Sntfrlufjidic  i  IT.Vii ; 
finite  dta  Krnun.  rtr.  U7Mi  |  SUpMW  *$  M.  SaWfW  4  MM.  If 
iilUrun  <U  VKncfHopiJit  JWT  ttmr  JUlWlWlWII  (1*67) ,  taMrr  <!• 
M.  d'  A  Umbert  it  M,  fUmrnmH,  Miiuii  iiawr  U  tnrjm  —mw.  mmt  l» 
rtponm  4»  JT.  fnmmm  (uiMtoiM,  talk  •spwtntir  Om-M.  prlatod 
lu  Piria. 

>  Wa  rrfer  (<>  DMrrot'n  TtolMt  Mttrr  on  thr  inortla  *n<1  phdo. 
aophietetiiU'ii'M-  a  <.f  ihv  IMtbmtufjr,  ent  lUi-a  /<■  .^ Vivu  J<  Sanvau. 
It  la  »  Wiriotw  (act  that  thi*  IVlUUuUy  written  dUli^ue  wiuonly 
ftnamfe  ta  Himiim  tkroach  •  r>-tc»tuiUUon  of  Ooatha'a  tUutuM 
vmlaM.  Ifea  Smt  VfMicb  adlttoa.  by  Smt,  a|vcM«il  in  fmria  only 
In  IfJl. 

'  Ai,<>«lp)Ky«roiiaMte*iMarti«l»ttvaSlalNJaB,Middi«(l 


such  as  Dauvergne,  and  the  organist  Balbatreu 
He  was  a  vehement  controversialist,  and  those 

whom  he  had  ollende^l  would  naturally  say  hard 
things  of  him.  Tall,  and  thin  almost  to 
emaciation,  his  sharply  marlced  features  indi> 

catcd  f,'ri  at  strength  of  character,  while  his  eyea 
homed  with  the  tire  of  genius.  There  was  a  de- 
cided ressmblanee  hstiiacn  him  and  Voltaire,  and 
painters  have  often  pliCsd  their  likenesses  side 
by  side.  Amongst  the  beat  portraits  of  Rameau 
may  be  specified  those  of  Benoist  (after  Kcstout), 
Catlieri,  Mas<juelier,  and  Carniontelle  (full 
length).  In  the  tine  oil-painting  by  Cliardin  in 
the  Museum  of  Dijon,  he  is  represented  seated, 
with  his  fingers  on  the  strings  of  his  viidiny 
the  instrument  he  generally  used  in  composing. 
The  bust  which  stood  in  the  /oyer  of  the  Opera 
was  destroyed  when  the  theatre  was  burnt  down 
in  1781  ;  that  in  the  library  of  the  Conserva- 
toire is  by  Destreez  (1865).  A  bronze  statue 
by  Guillaume  was  erected  at  Dijon  in  1880. 
The  fine  medal  of  him  given  to  the  winners  of 
the  (jrand  jrrix  de  Rome  waa  engraved  by 

(iatteaUX. 

There  arc  many  biographies  of  Rameau  ;  the 
most  valuable  are,  among  the  older,  Chabaiion'a 
Stage  (1764) ;  Maret's  Blog*  hUtioriqtM  (1766) ; 
and  the  very  curioiis  details  contained  in  De 
Croix's  L'Ami  des  Arts  (1776);  among  the 
more  modwn,  tho  notices  of  Adolphe  Msm, 
F 'tis.  Poiwt(1864X  «ul  F^mgitt 

(1876). 

Bamean  had  one  son  and  two  danghten, 

n  >Tu  nf  them  musicians.  He  left  in  MS.  Amr 
cantatas,  three  motets  with  chorus,  and  frag« 
ments  of  an  opera  *  Roland,'  all  which  are  now 

in  the  Biblioth'  <pie  Nationale.  None  of  hia 
organ  pieces  have  survived  ;  and  some  cantataa, 
mentioned  by  the  earlier  biographers,  besides 
two  lyric  tragedies  '  Abaris '  and  '  Linus,'  and  a 
comic  opera,  '  Le  Procureur  dupe,'  arc  lost ;  but 
they  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  fame. 

Some  of  his  harjwielioKl  jiieee.-!  have  been 
published  in  the  '  Tresor  des  Fianistcs ' ;  in  the 
*Alte  Klaviernmsik  *  of  Pauer  (Scr.  2.  i)t.  5) 
and  of  Roitxseh  ;  also  in  Pauer's  '  Alte  MoistO',' 
and  in  the  '  Pcrles  Musiealea '  (.51,  h2).  A  new 
edition,  with  a  preface  by  Saint-Saens,  apj^earcd 
in  Paris  in  H*0.'>.  u.  c. 

RAMONDON,  Lewis,  presumably  a  Froneh- 
inan,  and  at  Jir.st  a  singer  in  the  pre-llandelian 
Italian  operas.  He  appeare<l  in  'Ai-sinoe,' 
170.'')  ;  in  'Caniillo,'  170'i  ;  and  '  Pyrriius  and 
Demetrius,'  1709.  He  sumetimijs  took  Levc- 
ri<lgc's  parts  in  these  operaa,  but  about  1711 
he  ceased  to  be  a  public  sinper,  and  turned  his 
talents  to  composition.  He  brought  out  tlie 
series  called  *The  Lady's  Entertainment '  in 
1700.  1710.  1711.  and  17:!''.  He  arranged 
for  the  iiar|isichord  tho  song-tunes  in  '  Camilla,' 
using,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  music*nota> 
tion  for  this  instrninent.  a  live  instead]  <»f  a  six- 
line  stave,  and  giving  as  the  reason — '  that  the 
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lessons  being  placed  on  five  lines  renders  tlioni 
proper  for  a  violiii  and  a  base.'  His  vocal 
oomporitioiM  wen  in  hi|^  Ikvour,  and  half  a 
dozen  or  so  may  be  seen  in  Walsh's  '  Meny 
Musician,  or  a  Cure  for  the  Spleen,'  vol.  i., 
1716 ;  othen  are  on  the  nngle  tiong  sheet  of 
the  period.  A  tune  of  his,  '  All  you  th  it  Tiiust 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark,'  attained  some  degree 
of  popularity  by  being  sung  by  Madieath  in 
the  '  Beggar's  Ojiera. '  It  is  jirobablc  tbat  bf 
died  about  1720,  as  his  name  does  not  appear 
to  ooonr  on  any  fMh  work  nftor  that  date ; 
but  biographiou  dotailo  ngRiding  him  ore 
lacking.  p.  K. 

BAM SEY,  RoBKRT,  waa  organist  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  1628  to  1644  iu- 
olnsive,  and  '  Magister  Cboristamm '  from  1637 
to  1644  inclusive  ;  but  whether  before  or  after 
those  dates  is  not  certain  in  cither  case.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  in 
1616,  and  was  required  to  comiKise  a  '  Canti- 
cum '  to  be  performed  at  St.  Mary's  Church. 
A  Morning  and  Evening  Service  in  F  by  him 
is  contained  in  the  Tudway  Colkctiou  (Harl. 
MS.  7340)  and  in  the  Ely  Library,  where,  and 
at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  there  are 
also  two  anthems  of  his.  Add.  MS.  11,608  in 
the  Briti.sh  Museum  contains  a  setting  by  him 
of  the  dialogue  l>et\veen  Saul,  the  witch,  and 
Samuel — '  In  guiltie  night,'  which  was  alter- 
warda  eet  by  PuroelL  Tudway  miscalls  him 
John.  A  madrigal  by  him  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  *  commeuoemeut  song '  a  8  was 
•old  at  Wamn'i  lalo  in  1881 .  o. 

RANDALL.  John,  Mus.D.,  Iwrn  1715,  was 
a  chorister  of  the  Cha|M;l  Royal  under  Bernard 
Gates.  He  wea  one  of  the  boye  who  abared 
in  the  rcpresent/ition  of  Handel's  '  E-sf  her  *  at 
Gates's  bouse,  Feb.  23, 1732,  he  himself  taking 
tlie  part  of  Bather.  He  graduated  ea  Hna.B. 
at  r,uiil>ridge  in  1744,  his  exercise  being  an 
anthem.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  King's  College,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
(ireene  in  1755  was  elected  Professor  of  Music 
at  Cambridge.  In  1756  he  proceeded  Mus.D. 
He  eompoaed  the  nrasie  for  Gray's  Ode  for  the 
Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  in  1768,  and  some 
church  music.  He  was  organist  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1 77  7.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  March  1 8, 
1799.  His  name  is  preserved  in  England  by 
his  two  Double  Chants.  w.  H.  H. 

RANDALL,  r.,  a  London  muBia'Seller  and 
publisher,  who  had  a  sjiop  at  tli"  sign  of  'Ye 
Viol  and  Lute,'  at  Paul's  Grave,  without  Temple 
Bar,  in  1707,  and  for  some  ymn  later.  He 
may  have  been  related,  by  marriage,  to  John 
Walsh,  senior,  the  great  niu.sic  -  publisher  of 
this  ]H*riod.  Before  1710  he  was  a  parlmr 
witii  Walsh,  and  had  abandoned  his  own  jilace 
of  business  for  Walsh's  address  in  Katlierine 
Street,  Strand.  His  name,  in  ooiganction  with 
Walsh's,  appean  on  many  imprints  of  Walsh's 


jmblications.  Later  is-sues  of  thes**  publica- 
tions have  Kandall's  name  erased,  and  before 
1720  his  name  entirely  disappears  fkom  them. 

Ram'ai.i,  William,  is  presumed  to  be  a 
son  uf  the  preceding  P.  BandalL  At  tlie  death 
of  John  Walsh,  jnnior,  Jan.  16, 1768,  William 
Piaii'lall  .sun  (■(  ded  to  the  exten.sive  business  in 
Catherine  Street,  and  shortly  afterwards  waa 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  less  in  partnership 
with  a  person  naiueil  Abell.  I{an<bill  k  ALi  ll 
issued  in  large  folio  in  1768  what  is  practically 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  *  Messiah,'  as 
well  as  some  minor  issues.  Randall  was  in 
business  alone  in  1771,  and  besides  renrinting 
the  Walsh  pnblicallons,  he  pabliahed  many 
interesting  works.  One  of  these  was  a  reissue 
in  1771  of  Morley's  Plaine  and  Seme  Intro- 
duction.  Collections  of  Vauxhall  or  other 
songs  came  forth,  country  dances,  and  the 
like.  William  Randall  died  about  1780,  and 
his  widow,  Elizabeth,  carried  on  the  business 
tmtil  it  was  taken  over,  about  1788,  by  Messrs. 
Wright  &  Wilkinson,  who  made  a  great  busi- 
ness almost  solely  by  reprinting  Handel's  works 
from  the  original  plates,  r.  K. 

RANI) EGG ER,  ALBEnro,  composer,  con. 
ductor,  and  singing-master,  was  bom  at  Trieste, 
April  is,  1882.  He  began  the  study  of  music 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  under  l..afont  for  the  PK. , 
and  L.  Kicci  for  composition,  soon  kgan  to 
write,  and  by  the  year  1852  was  known  as  the 
composer  of  several  masses  and  smaller  pieces 
of  Church  music,  and  of  two  ballets — *La 
Fidansstft  di  Osstellamare*  and  <La  Spoaa 
d'  Appenzello,"  both  jiroduccd  at  the  Teatro 
grande  of  his  native  town.  In  tlie  latter  year 
he  joined  three  other  of  Ried's  pQ|<i]s  in  the 
eomjKxsition  of  a  buffo  opera  to  a  libretto  by 
Caetano  Rossi,  entitled  '  II  Lazzarone,'  which 
had  mneh  snocess,  first  at  the  Teatro  Manroner 
at  Trieste,  and  then  elsewhere.  In  the  next  two 
years  he  was  occupied  as  musical  director  of 
theatres  at  Ftnme,  Zara,  Sinigsglia,  Breeds, 
and  Venice.  In  the  winter  of  1854  he  brought 
out  a  tragic  opera  in  four  acts^  called  *  Bianca 
Capello,'  at  the  chief  theatre  of  Bnaoift.  At 
this  time  he  wa.s  induced  to  come  to  London. 
He  gradually  took  a  high  position  there,  and 
has  become  widely  known  as  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing, conductor,  and  composer,  and  an  enthusi> 
astic  lover  of  goofl  music  of  whatever  school  or 
country.  He  has  resided  in  England  ever  since, 
and  is  one  of  th'  inov;  prominent  musical  figures 
in  the  metroiX)li.H.  In  1864  he  j<ro(Juced  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Leeds,  'The  Rival  Beauties,'  a 
oomio  operetta  in  two  sots,  which  has  had  much 
success  in  London  and  many  other  places.  In 
1868  he  became  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Musio,  and  has  shios  been 
made  an  honorary  member  and  director  of  that 
institution  and  a  member  ol  the  Committee  of 
Management.  He  is  a  I'rofessor  of  Singing  at 
tlie  Royal  College  of  Musio,  and  is  on  the  Board 
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of  Professors.  lu  the  autumn  of  1857  he  cou- 
dttetod  a  series  of  Italian  opens  at  St  James's 

Theatre,  and  in  1 870-8:)  the  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany. [  He  conducted  grand  opera  under  llarrisH 
management  at  Drory  Lane  and  OoTent  Garden 
in  1887-98.  He  con<luctcd  the  (Jueen's  Hall 
Choral  Society  in  1895-97,  but  his  inost  im- 
jiortant  poaitioii  of  this  kind  was  the  oonduotor- 
ship  of  the  Norwich  Festival,  wliich  he  held 
with  great  sucooss  from  1881  to  1905  inoluaive.] 

Mr.  Randegger'8  published  works  are  numer- 
ous and  important.  They  comprise  a  dramatic 
cantata  (words  by  Mme.  RudoradorfT),  entitled 
'  Fridolin,'  com])osod  for  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
valf  and  produced  then  with  great  sucot;ss, 
August  28,  1 873  ;  two  soprano  Bcenaa—  *  Mi  <l»?a, ' 
sung  by  Mme.  RudoradorfT  at  tlie  ('ii-wandhaus, 
Leipsig,  in  1869,  and  'Satib,'  sung  by  Mme. 
Tj(MnTnrii«<  at  the  Hritisli  Orclit'stml  Societ}', 
Maicli  ;n ,  1875  ;  the  150th  PrtJihn,  for  sojirano 
.solo,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ,  for  the  Boston 
Festival,  1872  ;  Funeral  Anthem  for  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  twice  performed  in 
London  ;  a  scena,  'The  Prayer  of  Naturs,'  sung 
by  Edward  Lloyd  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
1887  ;  and  a  large  number  of  aongs  aud  con- 
certed vocal  music  for  Toiee  and  orchestra  or 
PF.  ITc  is  also  the  author  of  the  Primrr  of 
Hinging  in  Novello'a  series.  As  a  teacher  uf 
singing,  Mr.  Bandsgger  has  a  Uugs  nnmbsr  of 
pupils  now  before  the  Kngli.sh  jmlilic  as  jjopular 
singers.  (See  the  Musical  Times  lor  1899,  p. 
65S  IT.)  o. 

RANOHARTINQER,  Brnkdk  t.  an  Ann 
trian  mvsioiaii,  nemorable  for  his  connection 
withSehnbert  HewasbomatRupreohtshofen, 
in  Ijower  AuHtria,  .Inly  27,  l>^02  ;  at  1<'ii  ye-ars 
old  oame  to  the  Convict  school  at  Vienna,  and 
was  then  a  pupil  of  Sallwri's.  Ho  afterwards 
.studied  for  the  law,  and  for  t«n  years  was  Secre- 
tary to  Count  Sz^oh^nyi,  an  olUoial  about  the 
Court  Bnt  he  forsook  this  lino  of  life  for 
music  ;  in  1832  i-nterad  tboOourt  Cha|iel  as  a 
tenor  singer;  in  1844  beoame  Vioe-Court-CapoU- 
mcister,  and  in  1862,  after  Assmaycr's  death, 
entered  on  the  full  eigoyment  of  that  dignity. 
His  compositions  are  more  than  600  in  number, 
comprising  an  opera,  'Konig  Enzio' ;  20  masses ; 
60  motets  ;  .symphoiiiso ;  quartets,  etc.  :  400 
songs,  70  4 -part  songs,  etc.  Of  all  these, 
124,  chiefly  songs,  are  published  ;  als(»  a  vol. 
of  Greek  national  songs,  aud  a  vol.  of  (Ircck 
liturgies.  His  aequaintnnee  with  Srhuhert 
probably  began  at  the  Convict,  ujid  at  .Salieri's ; 
though  as  he  was  Schubert's  junior  by  five  years, 
they  can  have  been  there  to^^etlier  only  for  a 
short  time  ;  but  there  arc  many  slight  traces  of 
th«  ezistsnos  of  a  okse  friendship  bstwsen  them. 
He  WHS  present,  for  example,  at  the  first  trial 
uf  the  D  minor  String  Cjuartet  (Jan.  29,  1826), 
and  he  was  one  of  the  veiy  few  fHends  who 
visited  S'  liubert  in  the  terrible  loneliness  of  his 
last  illness.   But  ibr  Raudhartiuger  it  is  almost 


certain  that  Schubert's  'Schdne  Miilleriu'  would 
never  have  existed.    He  was  called  out  of  his 

room  while  Seliul>ert  was  paying  him  a  visit, 
aud  on  his  return  found  that  his  friend  itad 
disappeared  with  a  volume  of  W.  Milllei'o 
poems  which  lie  had  accidentally  looked  into 
while  waiting,  and  had  been  so  much  interested 
in  as  to  carry  off.  On  his  going  the  next  day 
to  reclaim  the  bonk,  Schubert  presented  him 
with  some  of  the  now  well-known  songs,  which 
he  had  composed  during  the  night  Thia  was 
in  1823.  It  is  surely  enough  to  entitle  Rand- 
hartinger  to  a  ]>eri)etual  memory. 

He  had  a  brother  Josef,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  beyond  this — that  he  was  ]>robably 
one  of  the  immediate  entourage  of  Beethoven's 
cullin  at  the  funeral.  He,  Lachner,  and 
Schubert  are  said  to  have  gone  together  as 
torch  be^refs  (iixeissle  von  HellUwa's  iSchvberif 
1».  266).  O. 

RANDLES,  ELiZAnsTii,  an  extraordinar}' 
infant  musical  jirodigy  and  ]>erformer  on  the 
pianoforte.  She  was  burn  at  Wrexham,  August 
1,  1800,  and  played  in  public  before  she  was 
fully  two  years  of  age.  Her  father,  a  blind 
liari»er  and  organist  of  Wrexham,  of  some  degree 
of  local  fame  (1760-1820X  placed  her  under 
John  Parry  the  liar]i(r,  and  aftcrwanlH  fr>ok 
her  on  tour  to  London,  where  she  attracted 
mudi  attention,  and  was  made  a  pet  of  by  the 
Royal  family.  A  second  visit  to  I>ondon  was 
undertaken  in  1808,  and  a  concert  for  her 
benefit  given  in  the  Hanover  Square  rooms, 
-^t  tliis  Madame  Catalani  and  other  singers 
and  instrumentalists  gave  tlieir  gratuitous  ser- 
vices, Sir  George  Smart  conducting.  She  settled 
in  Livcr])nol  as  a  iii  i^ie  teacher  about  1818, 
and  died  there  in  1829.  r.  K. 

RANBLAGH  HOUSE  AND  GARDENS 
were  situated  on  the  Itank  of  the  Thames, 
eastward  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  They  were 
erected  and  laid  out  about  1690  by  Richard 
Jones,  Viscount  (afterwaixls  I'^rl  of)  Ranelagh, 
who  resided  there  until  his  deatli  in  1712.  In 
1733  the  propert}'  was  sold  in  lots,  and  eventa- 
ally  tlie  house  and  jiart  of  the  gardens  came 
into  the  liands  of  a  num1x>r  of  persons  who 
converted  them  into  a  jilace  of  public  entertain- 
ment. In  1741  they  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  sjMicions  Kotunda  (l><r>  I'eet  external,  and 
150  feet  internal  diameter),  with  four  entrances 
through  ]K>rticos.  Snmmnding  it  was  an 
arcade,  and  over  that  a  covered  gallery,  above 
which  were  the  windows,  sixty  in  numln'r.  In 
the  centre  of  the  interior  and  sup}>orting  the 
roof  wss  a  8<inare  erection  containing'  tiie 
orchestra,  as  well  as  lireplaces  of  ]ieculiar 
oonstruetion  for  warming  the  building  in 
winter.  Forty-seven  boxes,  each  to  contain 
eight  2H>rsous,  were  2*iaced  round  the  buildiug, 
and  in  these  the  company  ]iartook  of  tea  and 
cotrec.  In  the  garden  was  a  Chinese  building. 
I  and  a  canal  ujiou  which  the  visitors  weru 
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rowo*!  about  in  boats.  lianelagh  waa  oi>eiio<i 
with  a  public  breakl'a«t,  April  6,  1742.  Tlie 
admiasion  wa^  28.  indoding  braakfMt.  On 
May  24  following  it  waa  oiieiioil  Tor  fvciiiiij,' 
<'uiic€rts ;  Beard  waa  the  i»rintiikal  singer, 
Festing  the  leader,  and  tlie  choruses  were 
<;hieily  from  oratorios.  Twic-  !i  week  ridottus 
were  given,  the  tickets  lur  which  were  4)1 :1s. 
each,  including  supper.  Maaqnersdes  were 
shortly  at'terwanin  iiitroihiced,  and  the  jOnce 
^ioon  became  tho  favourite  resort  of  the  woild 
of  fiuhkm.  Banelagh  was  afterwards  opened 
about  the  end  of  Febniarv  fur  lireakfasts,  and 
on  fiaster  Moudaj  for  the  evening  entertain- 
ments. On  April  10,  1746,  a  new  organ  by 
Hylirld  wa?  opened  at  a  public  morning  relioarsal 
of  the  music  for  the  season,  and  I'arry,  the 
oelehrated  Wekh  har|)er,  appeared.  In  1749, 
in  honour  of  the  Peace  of  Aixda-Chnitcllo,  an 
ontertajnnaeat  called  '  A  Jubilee  Masquerade 
in  the  Venetian  manner,'  was  given,  of  which 
Horace  Walix>le,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  dated  May  3,  1749,  gives  a  lively 
description. 

This  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  repeated 
several  times  in  that  and  suooeeding  years, 
until  the  suppression  of  such  entertainments  in 
175S.  In  1751  morning  concerts  \v<  )i  unon 
twioe  a  week,  Signora  Frasi  and  Heard  being 
the  singers.  At  that  date  it  had  lost  none  of 
its  charm.  'You  cannot  conceive,' says  Mrs. 
Ellison,  in  Fielding's  .lhi>~?i(t,  'wliat  a  sweet 
elegant  delicious  place  it  i.s.  Paradise  itself 
49an  hardly  be  equal  to  it.'  In  1754  an 
entertainment  of  .sinking,  recitation,  etc.  was 
given  under  tlie  name  of  *  Conms's  Court,' 
which  was  very  suooessful.  In  1755  a  pastoral, 
the  words  from  Shakcajwirc,  the  nnisic  by  Arne, 
was  produced  ;  Beard  and  Miss  Young  were  the 
singers ;  Handel's  '  L' Allegro  ed  II  Pensieroso ' 
was  introdncod  on  Ikard's  benefit  iiif^dit,  and 
(Stanley  was  the  organist.  In  1759  Iknuicll 
Hiomton's  hnrlesque  Ode  on  8t  Oedlia's  Day 
was  performed  with  great  success.  In  1702 
Tenducci  was  the  principal  male  singer.  In 
1764  a  new  orchestra  was  erected  in  one  of  the 
jwrticos  of  the  Rotunda,  tlic  nripinnl  one  bein^^ 
found  incouvcnient  from  its  height.  On  June 
29,  1764,  Mozart,  then  eight  years  old,  ]ier- 
formcd  on  the  har]«sii  hord  nn<l  organ  wvcral 
pieces  of  his  own  composition  for  the  benefit  of 
«  eliarity.  In  1770  Barney  was  the  oigsnist 
Fireworks  were  occasionally  exhibited,  when  the 
price  of  admission  was  raised  to  5s.  In  1777 
the  fashionable  world  played  one  of  its  strange, 
unreasoning  freaks  at  Ranelagh.  Walpole 
wrote  on  June  18  : — '  It  is  the  fashion  now  to 
go  to  Rancla};h  two  hours  after  it  is  over.  You 
may  not  iMlieve  this,  but  it  is  literal.  The 
music  ends  at  ten,  fho  company  go  at  twelve,' 
This  practice  caused  the  concert  to  be  commenccil 
at  •  later  honr  than  before.  In  1790  arepre- 
Motation  of  Mount  Etna  in  eruption,  with  tho  1 


Cyclops  at  work  in  tho  centre  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  lava  pouring  down  its  i«ide,  wiis 
exhibited.  The  mountain  was  80  feet  high. 
In  1793  the  Chevalier  d'floii  feiuwl  in  public 
with  a  French  prole.'o.sor,  and  about  the  same 
time  regattaa  on  the  Thames  in  connection  with 
the  ]ilacc  were  established.  In  1802  the 
Installation  Uall  of  the  Knights  of  the  liatii 
was  giren  at  Kaadagh,  and  also  a  magnificent 
cntertainiiir'nt  by  the  .Spanish  Aiiib.i-ssador. 
These  were  the  last  occurrences  of  any  im|>ort- 
anoe ;  the  fortnnes  of  the  place  had  long  been 
languishing,  and  it  oj^tu-d  for  the  lost  time 
July  8,  1803.  On  Sept.  30,  1805,  the 
proprietors  gave  directions  for  taking  down  tlie 
house  and  rotunda  ;  the  furniture  was  soon 
after  sold  by  auction,  and  the  buildings  re-  • 
moved.  The  organ  ^vas  placed  in  Tetbnry 
Church,  Gloucestershire.  No  traces  of  Kanelagh 
remain  ;  the  site  now  forms  part  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  garden.  w.  r.  n. 

RANK.  A  rank  of  or;;an-pii>cs  is  one  com> 
plete  series  or  set,  of  tlie  same  quality  of  tone 
and  kind  of  construction  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  controlled  by  one  draw-stop,  acting 
on  one  slider.  If  tho  combined  movement  of 
draw-stop  and  slider  admits  air  to  two  or  more 
such  series  of  pipes,  an  oigan-stop  is  said  to  he 
of  two  or  more  ranks,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Occjusionally  the  twelfth  and  tirteenth,  or 
fifteenth  and  twenty-second,  arc  thus  united, 
forming  a  stop  of  two  ranks  ;  but,  ns  a  nile. 
only  those  stui»s  whose  tones  arc  reinlorcemcnts 
of  some  of  the  higher  up]icr-])artial8  of  the 
ground -tone  are  made  to  consist  of  several 
ranks,  such  as  the  >Ses«|uialtera,  Mixture, 
Fumitoie,  etc.  These  stoiis  have  usually  from 
tlii-ee  to  five  ranks  each,  reinforcing  (according 
to  their  special  disposition)  the  ground-tone  by 
the  addition  of  its  17th,  19th,  22nd,  24th, 
'2«th,  29th,— that  is,  of  it.s  3rd,  r»l.h,  and  ^th 
in  the  third  and  fourth  octavo  above.  j^See 
SX8QUIAZ.TRRA  SUd  MIXTURE.]  3.  H. 

RANSFOKD,  Enwix,  bantone  vocalist, song- 
writer, and  comiKtser,  bom  March  IS,  1805,  at 
Bonrton-on-the-Water,  Oloneestershire,  died  in 
London,  July  11,  187<5.  lie  first  aj>]ieared  on 
the  st^e  as  an  'extra '  in  the  opera-chorus  at 
the  King^s  Hieatre,  Hsynmrket,  and  wss 
afterwanhs  r  nj^Mirtd  in  that  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  Duiiug  Charles  Kemble's  iiuu>;i>^'e- 
ment  of  that  theatre  he  made  hu  first  uji .  ar- 
ance  as  Don  Caesar  in  '  The  Castle  of  Andalusia,' 
on  May  27,  1829,  and  was  engaged  soon 
afterwards  by  Arnold  for  the  English  Opera- 
House  (now  tlie  Lyceum).  In  the  autumn  of 
1829,  and  in  1830,  he  was  at  Covent  Garden. 
In  1831  ho  played  leading  cliaroctors  under 
Elliston  at  the  Surrey  Thoatte,  and  became 
a  general  favourite*.  In  18:52  he  was  with 
Joe  Grimaldi  at  Sadler's  WelLs,  playing  Toni 
Tnick,  in  CamphoH's  miutical  drama  '  The 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  in  which  he  made  a  great 
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hit  with  Neukoinin's  »oiig,  'The  Sea.'  At  this 
theatre  he  sustained  the  i^art  of  Captain 
Ouinonade  in  Barnctts  o|K!ra  'The  I'et  of  the 
Pstticoata.'  He  afterwards  fultiUeU  important 
engeigMiMiiti  at  Drary  Lane,  the  I^oenm,  and 
Oovent  Oar.lon.  At  Covent  Garden  he  j)iaycd 
the  Doge  of  Venice  in  '  Othello,'  March  25, 
1888,  when  Edmund  Keen  last  appeared  on  the 
stn^'p,  and  Sir  Hurry  in  'Th<'  Scliool  for  Scandal ' 
on  Charles  Kemble's  last  ap|)earance  as  Charles 
Snrfaoe.  Hia  final  theatrical  engagement  waa 
with  Macreiidy  at  Covent  (harden  in  lS."J7-38. 
Ho  veroUs  the  words  of  many  songv,  his  best 
being  jierhaps  'In  the  daya  when  we  went 
gi|xsying.'  In  later  years  lUa  entertaininciit8, 
•  Gipsy  Life,'  '  Tales  of  the  Sea,'  and  '  SoQ|pB  of 
Dibdin,'  etc.,  became  deservcilly  i>opular.  As 
a  genial  boti  camarade  he  was  universally  liked. 
[He  was  also  a  music-seller  and  publislicr,  and 
during  the  forties  and  fifties  issued  a  great 
number  of  the  |iopuIar  »onf{s  of  the  day.  His 
shop  was  in  Charles  Street,  Soho,  but  in  IS.'jO 
he  uiovod  to  461  Oxford  Street.  In  1869  he 
wont  into  [partnership  with  his  son,  William 
Kdwiu,  at  2  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
Tlie  son,  who  continued  the  business  after  his 
fatli  i  s  death,  was  a  tenor  Tooalist of  ability. 
He  M  Sept.  21,  1890.     r.  K-]  W.  ii. 

K.VNTZAU,  I.  OjH-ra  in  four  acta,  text  by 
0.  Targioni-Tazzetti  and  O.  Menasci,  music  by 
Mascaj^ni.  ProdnriHi  ,it  the  Perj^ola,  Florence, 
Nov.  10,  1892,  ami  at  Covent  Garden,  July 
7  1898 

'rANZ  DES  VACHES  (A'«Am7<'/(,  K'nhrci. 
gen  ;  Appenzell  jiatois  VhUcreilia),  a  strain  of  an 
irregular  desoriptieB,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland  is  snnix  or  hh^wn  on  the  Ali»inehom 
in  June,  to  call  tlie  cattle  from  the  valleys  to 
the  higher  paatarea.  Sereral  derivations  haye 
been  suggested  for  the  words  /  v  j  :  uul  rrihcn  or 
reigen.  Rrtnz  has  been  translated  by  the  £ngliah 
'rant,*  and  the  Flvneh  'rondeau,* and  has  been 
di-iivfil  froni  tlie  Keltii'  root  '  rcnk  '  or  'rank,' 
which  may  also  be  the  derivation  of  reihet^  iu 
which  ease  both  words  would  mean  the  '  proocs- 
sion  or  march  of  the  eows.'  Stalder  (Schurizr- 
risches  Idiotikon)  thinks  that  reihcn  means  '  to 
rsach,'  or  *  fetch,*  while  other  authorities  say 
that  the  word  is  the  same  as  reigen  (a  danei' 
aocom|tanied  by  singing),  and  derive  muz  (torn 
the  Swiss  patois  *ranner,'  to  rejoice. 

The  Kanz  des  Vaehes  are  very  numerous,  and 
differ  both  in  music  ancl  wonls  in  the  different 
cantons.  They  are  extremely  irregular  in  char- 
acter, full  of  long  cadences  and  abrupt  changes 
of  teni|M).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  are 
soldoni  strictly  in  tune,  more  jiarlicularly  when 
played  on  th>>  Alpine  horn,  an  instmment  in 
whi'-Ii,  like  the  U\f;i'ii-K.  tlie  note  represented 
by  F  is  really  an  extra  note  lietween  F  and  Fg. 
This  note  is  very  charact*■ri^tic  of  the  Ranz  des 
Vaeh'-s  :  jKTisairfs  like  the  following  being  re- 
peated and  varied  almost  mi  inJinUiim. 


The  most  celebrated  Ivanz  des  Vaches  is 
that  of  Appeuxell,  a  copy  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  our  Queen  Anue,  with  whom 
it  was  a  great  favourite.  Tlie  first  work  in 
which  it  was  printed  is  Georg  Khaw's  Bicinia 
(Wittenberg,  1545).  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
a  <ILssertatiun  on  Nostalgia  in  Z\\  in<:<'r  k  Fasd- 
eu/iis  Disstrttifioiifon  JUalicanim  (Bahle,  1710). 
Rousseau  i>rinted  a  vereion  in  his  Dklumiiaire 
d€  Musiiiiu^  which  Labordo  arranged  for  four 
voices  in  his  Essai  sur  la  Mitsiijiu-.  It  was 
used  by  Gretry  in  his  Overture  to  *  Guillaume 
Tell,'  and  by  Adam  in  his  M,/hod  de  Piano  du 
Connrrmtoire.^  It  has  lie<  n  also  arranijed  by 
Webbe,  Weigl,  Rossini  (*  Guillaiuuu  Tell "),  and 
Meyerbeer.  w.  b.  a. 

RAPPOLDI,  Ki.i  ai:p,  born  at  Vienna,  Feb. 
21,  18iil.  lie  was  placed  by  his  father  at  au 
eariy  age  under  Dolesohall,  and  made  his  first 
api>earance  in  his  seventh  year  as  violinist, 
pianist,  and  composer.  His  talent  for  tlie 
pianoforte  waa  so  great  as  to  indues  the  Oonntsss 
Banffy  to  i»ut  him  utidcr  Mittag,  Thalberg's 
teacher.  But  the  violin  was  the  instrument  of 
his  ohoiee,  and  he  suoeeeded  in  studying  it 
under  Jaiisa.  who  induced  him  to  go  to  London 
in  lb50.  Here  he  made  no  recorded  appearance. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  waa  so  far  provided 
for  by  the  liberality  of  the  sjune  lady,  that  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium  under 
Hellmeebeif;er  from  1851  to  1854.  He  then 
put  himself  nmfer  Rohm,  and  shortly  l>egan 
to  travel,  and  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  promising 
player.  The  first  real  step  in  his  career  waa 
conducting  a  concert  of  Joachim's  at  Rotterdam 
in  18G6,  where  he  had  Wen  concertmeister  since 
IStfl.  At  the  end  of  that  year  ho  went  to 
Lnbeck  as  capellmeister,  in  18(37  to  Stettin  in 
the  same  cai>acity,  and  in  ISfiO  to  the  Luides- 
theater  at  Prague.  During  this  time  he  was 
working  hard  at  the  violin,  and  also  .>tu< lying 
coniiMjsition with  Secliterand  Ilillt  i .  I  inm  1871 
to  li>77  he  was  a  colleague  of  Jojieiiim  s  at  the 
Hochsehule  at  Berlin  —where  he  ])roved  himself 
a  first-rate  teacher — and  a  mt  riil>"r  nf  liis 
(piartet  patty.    In  1876  he  w.is  nia»ic  Kuyal 

I  T\iTe  \'  It  '>uH>iii<  snalug;  Vwtvcvn  th"  nlnivr  aitii  Uiv folltiwln* 
•trOri,  which  la  .utiK  wlUl  UtSVite  VKriatluu*  In  UMtlTlaaltalU 
idntrlcta  nrar  l/nnrioii  to  MSMtn  Iho  ' 

In  bott  pMiaWM  Um  r  ta  MM  MHlr  Vf. 
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<  OUurr  •iMnnlM  and  deacriptlonn  will  )w  fntind  In  Uir  MIoaiDK 


worka :— Can  fVatt  M<mlU  Hi^ma  0TS7I ;  rttollmf  a  i 
■If  Ara/irUMrf,  4rr  5e*wvit.  'fr.  tlTIMi  :  RIm-I'ii  .trkiUtrrmnf  4tff 
lifUrfnOtkrr  drr  Seh*n'it  ilTSSi  :  sUinmi.t  v..n  W»rmT'«  Arht 
Irhtmttr  XmMrHMnt  llwiS^;  tbi-  nr'.nlr  ..ii  Vinttl  In  llir  Ih'-^r 
mtnaniM^ua  lAn  i  CaM4dn»a'a  ConMUinUiou*  mr  la  So^ttifit 
HMMi :  Eilward  JcMili  MmriMt  eMarflte (ISUli  »mmm  *  ^  

^<^V^.  »)«•'  Tt>n-nn.<'>  ■i„mtnJ„ni  ran  Mtkmtllfr  JTwHwil^ll  WMl  CtlMi- 
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Professor,  ami  soon  after  received  a  call  to  a 
court  coitcertmeUtership  at  Dresden.  Thia, 
however,  his  love  for  Joachim  and  for  Berlin, 

wliere  lie  lia<l  advaiiml  sutliriontly  to  lead  the 
Quartets  alternately  with  his  chief,  induced  hitu 
for  m  long  time  to  hemtate  to  aooept,  notwiih- 
Htanding  the  vei  y  lii^^'U  tenua  oUVred.  At 
length,  however,  he  did  aooept  it,  and  beoeine 
(in  1877)  joint  ooneertmeister  with  Luiterbeeh 
at  tho  Dresden  opra,  and  chief  teacher  in  the 
Conaervatorium.  He  retired  in  1898,  after 
which  time  he  only  taught  a  few  favomed 
pupils;  ]ie  died  in  Dresden,  May  16,  1903. 
Though  a  virtuoeo  of  the  hrst  rank  he  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Joachim  by  sacrificing  display 
to  the  finer  interprolatiaai  of  the  music,  and 
succeeded  in  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  chamber- 
music  at  Dresden.  He  comi>o«ed  symphonies, 
■{uartets,  sonatas,  and  songs,  some  of  which 
have  been  printed.  Tlioy  are  distiiiLjiiisli.  d  for 
earnestness,  and  for  great  beauty  of  furnt,  and 
a  quartet  was  })erformed  in  Dresden  in  the 
winter  of  1878  which  aroused  quite  an  nnusual 
sensation.  In  1874  Kappoldi  married  a  lady 
nearly  as  distingnished  as  himself,  Laura 
Kahker,  who  was  lM)rii  in  Vienna,  Jan.  14, 
1853,  and  wltose  aoc^uaintanco  he  made  many 
years  before  at  Flnsgne.  Her  talent,  liice  hi^ 
showed  itself  very  early.  On  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Empress  Elisabeth  she  became  a 
irapil  of  the  ConaervatoriuTO  at  Vienna,  nnder 
Diirhs  and  Dessotf,  from  1Stl«  to  1S()9.  After 
taking  the  lirst  prize,  she  made  a  tounue  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Oermaay,  ending  at  Weimar. 
Tliero  she  studied  under  Li.szt,  and  matured 
tliat  beauty  of  touch,  precision,  fire,  and 
intelligence,  which  have  raised  her  to  the  first 
rank  of  pianists  in  Germany,  and  which  imluced 
Hcrr  von  Uulow — no  lenient  ciitiu — to  praise 
her  playing  of  Beethoven's  op.  106  in  the 
highest  tt'rms.  She  was  the  worthy  colleague  of 
her  husband  in  the  best  concerts  of  Dresden,  o. 

BASELItrS,  Akdrkas,  was  bom  at  Hahn- 
haeh  near  Ambcrg  in  the  UpiHjr  Palatinate  some 
time  between  1562  and  1564.  He  was  the  sou 
of  a  Lutheran  preacher,  who  had  stadied  at 
Wittenberg  under  Melancbthon,  and  whose  ori- 
ginal name,  Rascl,  Melanchthon  latinised  into 
Ilasolius.  From  1581  to  1584  Andreas  attendc<l 
tho  then  Lutheran  University  of  Heidelberg, 
taking  his  decree  as  Magister  Artium  in  the 
latter  year.  In  the  same  year  he  was  apj)ointed 
(Ml) tor  and  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Ratisbon,  then  conducted  under  Lutheran 
auspices.  In  his  capacity  as  cantor  he  published 
in  1589  a  Musical  Instruction  book  with  tho 
title  /frra'-hnrdtnn  xrii  <7i/ ('>»/".<»  }ftisirnr 
J'racticae  sex  capUibvs  compn  hetmic,  which  was 
Still  in  nse  at  Ratisbon  in  1664.  In  1599 
a|»i)eared  his  'Regetispnrfrisclier  Kirchcn-Contra- 
punkt,'  which  contains  simple  settings  a  5  of 
51  of  the  dder  Latheron  Fsalm'tanss  and 
ehoralsB.   Tlie  fall  title  dsacribes  them  as  set 


so  that  the  conj^n  pition  may  eiisily  «ing  the 
chorale-tune  while  the  trained  choir  provide  the 
harmonies.  The  ohorale>tane  b  in  the  upper 
jwirt,  but  the  harmonies  are  not  always  mere 
uote-for-uote  counterpoint  as  in  a  modem  hymn* 
tune.  A  few  specimens  of  these  settings  are 
given  in  Soholterlein's  S'ho/:.  Other  published 
works  of  Haselius  are  'Teutsche  Spruche  ans  den 
Sonntiigliohen  Evangelia  .  .  58  Gemaa 
Motets  a  5  (Nuremberg,  1594),  and  *Neu» 
Teut5che  Spriiche  auf  die  .  .  .  Fest  und 
Apo.steltago  .  .  .,'  22  Motets  a  6-9,  described 
a.s  eonqvoeed  on  the  12  Modes  of  the  Dodeca- 
chordon  (Nuremberg,  1595).  Besides  these 
published  works  there  remain  in  MS.  several 
collections  of  Latin  and  German  motsti  and 
magnificats  by  Raselius.  He  is  also  known  as 
the  author  of  a  liistorical  work,  a  chronicle  of 
Katisbon,  originally  written  both  in  I^tin  and 
(Jerman,  of  wliirli  only  the  Cennini  edition 
survives.  Rajielius  remained  at  Katisbon  till 
1600,  when  he  received  a  pressing  invitation 
from  the  Elector  Palatiiie  Frederick  IV.  to 
return  to  Heidelberg  as  Hufca|)ellmeisler.  This 
higher  post  of  honour  he  was  not  permitted  to 
retain  long,  as  death  carried  him  off  on  .Tan,  6, 
1602.  A  monograph  on  Kaselius  by  J.  Auer  of 
Amberg  appeand  as  a  Beilage  to  Eitner'a 
MonaLihefte  of  J.  n.  M. 

KASOUMOWSKV,!  Axdueas  Kyuillo- 
y  rrsoH,  a  Russian  nobleman  to  whom  Beethoven 
dedicatx'd  three  of  his  gi-eatest  works,  and  whose 
name  will  always  survive  in  connection  with 
the  *  Rasoomowsky  Quartets '  (op.  59).  He  was 
the  .son  of  Kyrill  lUsuni,  a  jM-a-santof  r.*me«chi, 
a.vilhige  in  the  Ukraine,  who,  with  his  elder 
brother,  was  made  a  Count  (Graf)  by  the 
Empress  Elisabeth  of  Kus.sia.  Andreas  was 
bom  Oct  22,  1752,  served  in  the  English  and 
Rnsrian  navies,  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral, 
and  was  Russian  amlmssador  at  Venice,  Naples, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna.  In  Eng- 
land his  name  must  have  been  familiar,  or  Foote 
would  hardly  have  introduced  it  as  he  has  in 
'  The  Liar '  (1762).  At  Vienna  he  married,  in 
1788,  Elisabeth  Countess  of  Thun,  one  of  the 
'three  Graces,'  elder  sister  of  the  Princess  Carl 
Lichtiow.-^ky  [se<>  vol.  ii.  p.  7'J3«];  and  on  Maich 

25,  1791,',  had  his  audience  from  the  Emj>eror 
of  Austria  as  Russian  ambassador,  a  post  which 
he  held  with  sliort  intervals  for  mme  than 
twenty  years.  He  was  a  thorough  musician, 
an  excellent  player  of  Haydn's  qnnrtcts,  in 
which  he  took  .second  violin,  not  imjiroKably 
studying  them  under  Haydn  him.sell.  That, 
with  his  connection  with  Lichnowsky,  he  mnst 
have  known  Hccthoven  is  obvious  ;  but  no  direct 
trace  of  the  acquaintance  is  found  imtil  May 

26,  1806  (rix  weeks  after  the  withdrawal  of 
'Fidelio'),  which  Beethoven — in  his  usual  Jioly- 
glot — has  markeil  on  the  first  ]»iif,'<'  of  tho 

>  RMamoflikjr  and  IlMuumolMijr  arc  (orma  ummI  by  UvetboTrii 
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•  Quartet  in  F  of  op.  f>9,  us  tlic  dulc  on  wliidi 
he  began  it — '  QuarUttu  aiigelangcu  am  26Uii\ 
May  1806.' 

In  1808  the  Count  forine<l  his  fanious  quartet 
jiarty — Schup}»anzigh,  tirst violin;  Weiss,  violu; 
Lfnoke,  vioIouMllo;  and  lie  himaelf  aeeond 
violin — whifh  for  many  years  met  in  the  even- 
ings, and  perlornied,  among  other  comjM>8itions, 
BMthoven't  pi«o«i,  'hot  tnm  the  fir^' under 
his  own  immediate  in.stnictiona. 

In  April  1809  ai>[i«ared  the  C  minor  and 
Pastoral  Symphonies  (Noa.  5  and  6),  with  a 
<ledicjition(on  tins  Parts)  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and 
'son  excellence  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Rasu- 
moiTsky '  (Broitkopf  k  Htirtcl).  These  dedica- 
tions doubtless  imply  that  l^'thoven  was  largely 
the  recipient  of  tlio  Count's  bounty,  but  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  it,  and  there  is  a  strange 
absence  of  referenoe  to  the  Count  in  Beethoven's 
lettt'i-s.  His  name  is  mentioned  only  once  — 
July  -1,  1S13 — and  there  is  a  distant  allusion 
in  a  letter  of  a  much  later  date  (Nohl,  Bricfc 
B.  186'i.  No.  354).  In  the  antumn  of  1814 
came  the  Vienna  Congress  (Nov.  1,  1814- 
June  9,  1816),  and  as  the  EmprMS  of  Russia 
was  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  the  Aiiilnissador's 
Palace  was  naturally  the  scene  of  special  festivi- 
ties. It  waa  not,  however,  there  that  Beethoven 
>vas  jmscntcd  to  the  Hinjircs-i,  hut  at  the  Arch- 
duke Hodolph's.'  The  Count's  hospitalities 
were  immense,  and,  vast  as  waa  his  paUoe,  a 
.separate  wooden  annexe  had  to  be  OOnskmcted 
capable  of  dining  700  |>crson8. 

On  June  8,  1815,  six  days  before  the  signs- 
ture  of  the  final  Act  of  the  (^on^Mcss,  the  Count 
waa  made  Prince  (Ftirst),  and  on  the  3l8t  of  the 
following  Deoember  tlie  dining-hall  just  men- 
tioned was  Imrnt  down.  The  KmjKM  or  of  Russia 
gave  100,000  silver  roubles  (£40,000)  towanls 
the  rebuilding,  but  the  nu-sfortune  ap]>ears  to 
have  been  too  much  for  the  Prince  ;  he  so<mj 
after  sold  the  jjroperty,  ]>cnsioned  his  quartet, 
and  disappears  from  musical  hi.story.  The 
quartet  kejit  together  for  many  ye;u"s  after  this 
date,  Sina  playing,'  socon'l  violin.  Ui'etlioviMi 
mentions  them  apropos  of  the  Calitzin  QuartctJi 
in  the  letter  to  his  nephew  already  referred 
to,  about  1 82r».  A.  w.  t. 

The  three  quartets  to  which  liasoumowsky's 
name  is  attached  form  op.  69,  and  are  in  F,  E 
minor,  and  r.'sp.'.  tivdy.  Tlif  fiivf  of  the 
three,  as  already  mentioned,  was  begun  May 
26,  1806,  and  the  whole  three  were  finished 
and  had  evidently  l>een  playeil  In-fore  Feb.  27, 
1807,  tlie  date  of  a  letter  in  the  Allg.  mm, 
XeUurtg  describing  their  eharaeteristios.'  They 
were  published  in  Jatmarj'  1808  (Vienna  Bureau 
des  Arts ;  Pcsth,  Schreyvogel),  and  the  dedi- 
cation (ou  the  Part^)  begins  'Trois  Qnatuors 

>  MtlndlOT.  i.  9»  diunM  Inr  Tlur«r.  III.  .<K1l. 

'  Tlicy  itn  ngkin  ■llwlad  to  In  ihr  iimiiti.>r  f.>r  May  S  »•  mw  »n<l 
rti.ir  •  .11,  .^,(.11.  miii  pMilbtjrIu  •"■  ••"  ti  piiliU«lir.)  :  miil  th»«tl.  with 
MUjnUhliiit  nntMii.  Mtoaw  'Bbrrl  a  mwett  coiulMskttoii*,  too,  M« 
MUctjKtiid  vtthgMiplMaiv't 


tres  huinbletnent  dediecs  h.  son  Excellence  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,'  etc.  Ucetlioven  himself  men- 
tions them  in  a  letter  to  Count  Brunswick, 
which  he  has  dated  May  11,  1806,  but  which 
Thayer  (iiL  11)  sees  reason  to  date  1807. 

The  QwHTlet  in  F  li  tha  one  whieh  Bernard 
Rninbercj  is  said  to  have  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  trampled  upon  as  unplayable. — The  slow 
movement  is  entitled  in  the  Sketehbook  '  Einen 
Traucrweiden  oder  Akazienbaum  aufs  Grab 
meiues  Uruders ' — '  A  weeping  willow  or  acacia 
tree  over  the  grave  of  my  brother.'  But  uriiioh 
brother?  August  died  in  1783,  twenty-thiee 
years  before,  Carl  not  till  ten  years  after,  and 
Johann  not  till  1 848.  Oarl'a  marriage-oontract 
had,  however,  been  signed  only  on  May  26, 1 806. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  inscription  is  a  Ueet- 
hovenish  joke  on  tlie  occasion  7  If  so,  lie  began 
in  fun  and  ended  in  earneati  The  finale  has  a 
Rus.sian  theme  in  I)  minor  for  its  jirincipal 
subject,  and  the  second  of  the  three  bus  a  Rus- 
sian theme  in  B  nuyor  as  the  Trio  of  its  third 
movement.  (;, 

[The  tunes  are  given  in  Kbhler's  '  Album 
Rnsse'as  Nos.  188  and  175  respectively  ;  and 
an*  also  in  '  Chants  Nationaiix  Busses,'  Nos. 
13  and  45.1 

BATAPLAN,  like  Rnb^dub,  ban  imitative 
word  for  the  sound  of  the  drum,  as  Tati-ta-m 
is  for  that  of  the  trunijiet,  and  Tootle- tootle 
for  the  Unto.*  It  i>  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
its  introduction  by  Donizetti  in  the  '  I'ille  dn 
Kegiroent, '  or  by  Meyerbeer  iu  the  ' Huguenots' ; 
and  every  Londoner  b  fkmilbr  with  it  in 
.Sergeant  liounccr's  \mi  in  Sullivan's  'Cox  and 
Box.'  'Kataplau,  der  kleine  Tambour'  is  the 
title  of  a  Singspiel  by  Pillwitz,  which  was 
proiluced  at  Bremen  in  1831,  and  had  aeon- 
siderable  run  both  in  North  and  South  Germany 
between  that  year  and  1836.  o. 

RAUZZINI,  Vknanzio,  Wn  1747,  in  Rome, 
where  he  made  his  debut  in  1765,  cajitivnting 
bis  auilionte  by  his  fine  voice,  elever  acting, 
and  prepossessing  apiK-arance.  In  1766  or  1767 
Itf  wa-s  at  Miiiiicli,  where  Purney  heard  him  in 
1772,  and  w  here  four  of  his  operas  were  per- 
formnl.  He  sang  at  various  plaoea  during  thb 
period.  In  London  he  made  his  lirst  aj>|)oaranco 
in  1774,  in  Corri's  'Alessandix>  nell'  ludie.' 
[Hu  appearance  in  a  pasticoio  of  *Armida'  in 
the  same  year  bas  rssnlterl  in  the  atfributioji 
to  him  of  an  opera  of  that  name  dated  1778, 
and  the  error  has  been  eopied  into  most 
dictionaries  from  the  fust  edition  of  this  work.] 
He  also  distinguished  himsvll  as  an  excellent 
teacher  of  singing,  Miss  Storaoe,  Braham,  Miss 
Poole  (afterwards  Mrs.  Dickons),  and  Incledon, 
l>eing  among  hu  pupils.  In  1778  and  177^ 
he  gave  subscription  concerts  with  the  violinist 
Lamott^>,  when  they  were  assisted  by  such 
eminent  arlist.sas  Mis.s  Harrop,  Sigiior  Rovedino, 

*  other  (onMM«r»Up«Uptiiii,  PalaUMan.  Buinli«nia>ba«bllM. 
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Fischer,  Cervetto,  Stamitz,  Dt'cnnijt,  and  C'lo- 
menti.     He  uUo  gave  brilliant  conci  rLs  in  the 
new  Assembly  Rooins  (built  1771)  at  l');itli, 
where  hi'  took  iip  liis  abode  on  leaving  London. 
Hero  ho  invited  iiuydn  and  Dr.  liurney  to  visit 
him,  and  the  three  spent  seveiml  pleasant  duya 
togi'ther  in  1794.     On  this  occasion  Haydn 
wrote  a  lour-part  canou  (or  more  strictly  a 
round)  to  ra  epitaph  on  a  &vourite  dog  buried 
in  Ranzzini's  garden,  'Turk  wa.s  a  faithfid  dog 
and  not  a  uian.'    (See  Tuuk.)  Kauzzinis 
operas  perronned  in  London  wore  *Pinmio  e 
Tisbe '  (March  18,  1775,  and  ai'terwards  in 
Vienna),  'Le  Ali  d'Amoi^'  (Feb.  27,  1776); 
'Ckom  in  Delfo*  (1783);  *Lft  Regina  di 
Goloonda'  (1784);  and  '      Vestale"  (1787). 
*  L'  £roe  Cinose,'  originally  given  at  Munich  in  i 
1771,  was  ijerformed  in  London  in  1782.  | 
(These  dates  are  fruiu  the  I'olilir  Ailvn-fi-^ir.) 
He  oompoeed  atriug-quarteta,  sonatati  for  FF.,  j 
Italian  ariiw  and  duets,  and  English  songs ;  | 
uUio  u  He^uicni  produced  at  the  little  Hayniarket  | 
Theatre  in  1801,  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Salomon. 
He  died,  univetaally  regretted,  at  lUth,  April  8, 
1810.    Hb  brother 

Maiteo,  bora  in  Rome  1754,  uuule  his  first 
appearance  at  Munich  in  1772,  followed  his 
brother  to  England,  and  settled  in  Dublin, 
whore  ho  produced  an  opera,  '  II  Re  pastora,'  in 
17S4.  He  had  written  '  Le  finte  OemeUi '  for 
Munich  in  1772. and  ' L' oiiera  miova '  for  Venice  ^ 
in  17HI.  He  oiii]iloyc<l  himself  in  teaching  . 
singing,  and  died  in  1791.  c.  K.  i-.  ^ 

RAVENSGEOl-T,  Johv,  one  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  waits,  and  violinist  at  (!oodman's  Fields  , 
Theatre,  waa  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  com{K»si- 
tion  of  hornpipes,  a  collection  of  which  lie  pub-  | 
li»he<l.    Two  of  them  are  printed  in  Hawkins's  • 
I/iatory,  and  another  in  vol.  iii.  of  'The  Dancing  . 
Master/   A  set  of  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  < 
violone  or  arch  hite,  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1695.    He  died  alK>ut  1745.  w.  u.  H. 

SAVENSCROFT,  Thomas,  Mus.B.,  born 
about  1582,  was  a  choriHter  of  St.  Paid's  under 
£dward  Peares^  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1607.  In  1609  he  edited  and  published  *  Vm- 
melia.  Mnsickos  Miscellanie  :  or  Mixed  Varietie 
of  pleasant  Roundelayes  and  delightful  Catches 
of  3,  4, 5,  6,  7, 8, 9, 10  Farts  in  one  —the  sarliest 
collection  of  nmnd.s,  eatehes,  and  canons  ])rintcd 
in  this  country.  A  second  impreseiou  apjieared 
in  1618.  Later  in  1609  he  put  forth  'Deutero- 
nelia;  or  the  Second  Part  of  Mustek's  Me1o<lie, 
or  melodius  Musicke  of  Pleasant  Roundelaies ; 
K.  H.  mirth,  or  fVeemen's  Songs  and  such 
delightrnll  Catches';  containing  the  catch, 
*Hold  thy  {>eace,  thou  knave,'  sung  in  Shake- 
speare's 'Twelfth  Night.*  In  1611  he  published 
'  Melisniafa.  Mnsicall  Phansies,  fitting  the 
Court,  Citie,  and  Countrey  Humours,  to  3,  4 
and  5  Voyccs.'  In  1614  he  published  'A  Briefo 
Discourse  of  the  true  (but  neglected)  use  of 
.  Ghanct'ring  the  D^grsss  by  their  Perfection, 


IiniHTleetion,  and  Diiiiiniition  in  Mensnrabbs 
Musicke  against  the  Common  Practise  and  Cus- 
tomc  of  the^  Tinoss ;  Examples  whereof  are 
exprest  in  the  Harmony  of  1  \  oyees  Conceridng 
the  Plea^iure  of  5  vsuatl  Uecreatioua.  1.  Hunt- 
ing. 2.  Hawking.  8.  Daneing.  4.  Drinking. 
5.  Enainonring  ' — a  vain  attetnpt  to  icsuscitate 
an  obsolete  practice.  The  nuisical  examples 
were  composed  by  Edward  I'earce,  John  Beirnet, 
an<l  Kavenscroft  himself.  [Much  of  the  material 
is  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
19,768  (Did.  o/  Nat,  Siog.).  In  1618.22  he 
waa  music ■  miLstcr  at  Christ's  H<«sjiital  (.Vns. 
Times,  1905,  p.  580.)]  In  1621  ho  published 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  'The 
^Vhole  Mooko  of  Psalmes  :  With  the  Hymnes 
Evaugelicallaud  Spirituall.  Composed  into  four 
ports  by  Sundry  Authors  with  severall  Tones  as 
have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands.'  Another  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1633.  Four  anthems  or  motets  by 
Ravenscroft  are  among  the  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [For  other  music  by 
him  see  the  QiuJlen-Lexikan.]  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  about  1680,  and  by  others  about 
1635.  W.  H.  H. 

RAVINA,  Jean  Henri,  a  pianoforte  coni- 
|)08er,  was  bora  May  20,  1818,  at  Bordeaux, 
where  his  mother  was  a  pronunent  muaieian. 
At  the  instance  of  R<Kle  and  Zimmerninnn  the 
lad  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris 
in  1><31.  His  progress  was  rapid — second  prito 
for  i'F.  in  18.'VJ;  first  prize  for  tlie  same  in 
18:J4  ;  first  lor  harmony  and  accuiuiuuiinient  in 
1 835,  a  joint  professorship  of  PF.  Nov.  1835.  In 
Feb.  1837  he  left  tliei  'onservatoiieand  embarked 
on  tlie  world  as  a  virtuoso  and  teacher.  He 
resided  exclusively  at  Paris,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  journey  to  Rus.sia  in  1853,  and  Sj»ain 
in  1871.  He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  iu 
1861.  His  eompoeitions  are  almost  all  salon 
pieces,  many  of  them  very  popular  in  tlirirtime, 
graceful  and  eilcctive,  but  with  no  permanent 
qnalitiea.  He  also  published  a  4-hand  arrsnge- 
ment  of  Beethoven's  nine  symphonies.  Kavina 
died  iu  Paris,  Sept.  30,' 1906. — The  above 
sketch  is  indebted  to  H.  Pougin's  supplement 
to  Fetis.  G. 

EAWLINOS,  or  RAWUKS,  Thomas,  born 
abont  1708,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusrh,  and 
a  member  of  Handel's  orchestra  at  both  oj>era 
and  oratorio  performances.  On  March  14, 
1753,  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  He  died  in  1767.  His  son,  Robert, 
born  in  1742,  waa  a  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
afterwards  of  Barsanti.  At  seventeen  he  wss 
apiK)inted  niusical  page  to  tlie  Duke  of  York, 
with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  continent  until 
his  death  in  1767,  when  he  returned  to  England 
and  became  a  violinist  in  the  King's  l>and  and 
Queen's  private  band.  He  died  in  1814,  leaving 
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■a  son,  TuoMAK  A.,  born  in  1775,  who  studied 
music  under  his  father  and  Dittenhofer.  He 
cnniposfd  Hotiic  iiiHtrumental  moaia  parfornied 
!it  the  I'lole-ssional  Concerts,  became  a  violinist 
at  the  Opera  and  the  best  concerts,  and  a  teaclier 
•of  tilt  piatiotorte,  violin,  and  thorougli-bass. 
He  oomposcd  and  arranf^fvl  nmny  ]iioc<»s  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  some  songs,  and  died  about  tho 
middle  of  tlie  19tli  ceuturv.  w,  H.  ll. 

KAVMOXD  AND  A(;XE.S.  A  '-rand 
romantic  English  0|>era  iu  tliree  acU*  ;  words 
by  E.  ntcball,  musio  by  EL  J.  Loder.  Pro- 
duced at  Manchester  in  1855,  and  at  8t*  James's 
Theatre,  London,  June  11,  1869.  o. 

RE.  The  seooiid  note  of  the  natural  eeale  in 
sohniHation  and  in  the  Tionionolaturc  of  Fmnee 
and  Italy,  as  Ut  (or  Do)  is  the  iirst,  Mi  the 
third,  and  Fa  the  fourth — 

ut  queuit  laxia  resonire  llbiis 
Jfba  fstornm,  Jtamoli  lagruui. 

By  the  (Senuans  and  English  it  is  called  D.  O. 

RB  PASTORE,  IU  A  dramatic  cantata  to 
Metaataaio's  words  (with  oompreeeions),  com- 
pose<l  by  Mozart  at  Salzburg  in  1775,  in  honour 
of  the  Archduke  MaximiliM.  First  performed 
April  23,  1775.  It  contains  an  overture  and 
fourteen  nunibers.  Tlie  autograph  is  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  and  the  work  is  i)ul)- 
lishod  in  Breitkopfa  complete  pdition  as  Scries 
V.  No.  10.  Ainiuta's  air,  'L  aniero,'  with 
violin  r)hiiligato.  is  the  number  by  which  tho 
work  is  most  widely  known.  «. 

REA,  William,  bora  in  London,  March  25, 
1827  ;  when  about  ton  years  old  learnt  the 
pianoforte  and  organ  from  Josiah  i^ittman,  for 
whom  he  acted  deputy  for  eevend  years.  I  n 
about  1843  he  was  appointed  organist  to  Christ- 
church,  Watney  Street,  St.  George's-in -the- East, 
and  at  the  same  time  vtndied  the  pianoforte, 
comjtosition,  and  instrumentation  under  Stern- 
dale  i3eunett,  apjiearing  as  a  pianist  at  the 
ooneerts  of  the  Society  of  Brittin  Muaieiana  in 
1845.  On  leavini;Cliristehurcllhewas  appointed 
organist  to  St.  Andrew  Undenhaft.  Iu  1849 
he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  his  maeten  were 
Moschelesand  Riclitcr;  he  subsequently  atodied 
under  Dreyschock  at  Pitigue.  On  hie  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Rea  gave  chamber  concerts  at 
the  Beethoven  Rooms,  and  l)ccame  (1853) 
organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union.  In  1856  he 
founded  the  London  I'olyhyniniun  Choir,  to 
the  training  of  which  ho  deroted  much  time, 
and  with  excellent  results  ;  at  the  same  time 
ho  conducteil  an  amateur  orchestral  society.  In 
1858  he  was  ap]iointed  organist  at  St  Miehael's, 
Stockwell,  and  in  1^'G0  w.ik  r  lifison  by  coiniwti- 
tion  organist  to  the  cor]K)ration  of  Newcastle- 
on>Tyne,  where  he  also  successively  filled  the 
tame  post  at  three  churches  in  suecesHion,  and 
«t  the  Elswick  Road  Chapel.  At  I«cwcaAtle 
Mr.  Bea  worked  hard  to  diffiuea  tsata  for  good 
moaie,  though  he  met  with  lees  enoonngement 
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than  his  labours  and  enthusiasm  deserved, 
liesides  weekly  organ  and  pianoforte  recitals, 
he  formed  a  choir  of  eighty  voic<-s,  which  iu 
1862  was  amalgamated  with  the  existing  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  Newcastle.  In  1867  he 
began  a  aeries  of  exceUrat  onheatral  concert^i 
which  were  carried  on  every  season  for  nine 
years,  when  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue 
them,  owing  to  the  peeuniary  loss  which  they 
entailed.  In  1876  he  gave  two  performances 
of  'Antigone'  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  training  his  choir  (200 
voices),  the  Newcastle  Amati'ur  Vocal  Society, 
and  other  Societies  on  the  Tyne  and  iu  Sunder- 
land, besides  giving  concerts  at  widch  the  best 
artists  iwrformwl.  His  puMisIicd  works  com- 
prise four  songjB,  three  organ  pieces,  and  some 
anthems.  At  the  close  of  1880  he  was  appointed 
oiganist  of  St.  HiMa's.  S.  Shields,  in  1SS8  he 
resigned  the  corporation  appointment.  [He 
was  an  honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  and  in  1886  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  University  of  Durham. 
He  composed  a  <  Jubilee  Ode '  for  the  Newcastle 
Exhibition  of  1887,  and  he  died  at  Newcastle, 
March  8,  1903.  An  account  of  his  life  and 
works  is  in  Musical  Times,  April  1908.  His 
wife,  Emma  Mary  {nie  Woolhovia)*  was  an  uc 
complislieil  musician,  actively  connected  with 
tho  musical  lilo  of  Ncwciistle.  She  died  May  6, 
1893.     K.  K.]  \v.  B.  8. 

RE.\DE,  CflATtl.F.s,  Eii^'lish  dramatist  and 
novelist — born  Juno  8,  1814,  died  April  11, 
1884-Hilainis  a  notice  in  hia  capacity  of  expert 
connoisseur,  and  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  of 
old  violins,  lie  devoted  much  time  to  the 
atndy  of  violin  construction,  and — as  hia  sons 
put  it — accniired  '  as  keen  a  scent  for  the  habitat 
of  a  rare  violin,  as  the  trutUe  dog  for  fungus 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  treea.'  He  gathered 
nuich  of  thi»  accurate  knowledge  from  one 
Henri,  a  player  and  a  maker  to  boot,  resident  iu 
Soho,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  experiments  in 
variush,  antl  in  the  business  of  imjK)rting  fiddles 
from  abroad  for  the  English  dealers.  Frequent 
visits  to  Paris,  in  the  latter  connection,  r«a!dted 
sometimes  in  profit,  and  at  other  times  in  fman- 
cial  catastrophe  ;  but  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing Uy  Kngland  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Cremona  instruments  that  are  known  today. 
They  were  in  Paris,  buying  a  stock  of  thirty 
fiddles,  when  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out, 
and  Henri  threw  aside  tiddlc-dealing  and  joineil 
the  revolutionists.  He  was  shot  l)etore  his 
frienrl's  i-yea  at  the  tii-sl  barricade,  and  Charles 
Readc  escaped  withdiflicnlty,  leaving  the  fiddlea 
behind.  These  were  rnmid  stored  away  in  a 
cellar  after  the  Revolution,  and  eventually 
reached  Reade,  who  records  that  he  sold  one 
of  them  for  more  than  he  jiaid  fur  the  whole 
lot  At  the  time  of  the  SiH>eial  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion of  Multioal  Instmmenta  held  at  the  South 
Kensington  llnaeum  in  1872,  Reade  wrote  a 
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series  of  letters  u|H>n  Cremona  tiddles  iu  the 
JCaU  Mali  Otudte,  in  which  be  propounded  the 
theory  that  the  *  Loet  Cremona  Vamteh '  was 

a  spirit  varnish  laid  over  an  oil  vaniish. 
Coming  as  it  did  from  so  noted  a  connoisseur, 
there  were  many  wtio  accepted  the  theory  ait 
the  tdntion  of  the  question.  These  h^ttei^ 
were  privately  reprinted  by  O.  H.  M.  Muntz, 
under  the  title  J  Lost  Art  Jtevivtd:  Cremona 
Violins  and  I'amish  ((ilouoesttT,  1873),  and 
again  in  tlie  volume  entitled  llradiann  (Cluittu 
ft  Windus,  1882).  In  later  life  Cliark^  Kcade 
abandoned  fiddles  and  fiddle-trading,  but  we 
find  trai'oa  of  liis  infatuation  in  liis  writings. 
The  adventurous  cai-eer  of  John  Frederick  Lett, 
the  violin- maker,  is  told  by  him,  somewhat 
romantically,  in  his  novel  Jack  of  nil  Trades  ; 
whilst  interesting  matter  concerning  the  violin 
'Oomea  into  Christie  JohtuUme,  and  his  collection 
of  tales  entitled  Crmm.  —  Reade  (Charles  L. , 
and  Rev.  Compton),  CliarUs  Jteade ;  Coleman 
(JohnX  ChairUs  Bmi»\  Sntheriand-Bdwards, 

Pi-rsonnl  PMolh'dhns  \  IIait(G.)^  Thf  I'ioliii  ; 
JHa.  of  Nat,  Biog.  X.  ii-A. 

READING,  John.  There  were  three  nniai- 
«iaiM  of  these  names,  all  organists.  The  first 
waa  appointed  Junior  Vicar  Choral  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  Oct  10, 1«67,  Poor  Vicar.  Nov.  38, 
1667,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers,  June  7, 
1670.  He  sttooeeded  Randolph  Jewett  as 
organist  of  Winchester  Oathedru  in  1675,  and 
retained  the  office  until  1681,  when  he  was 
appointed  organiat  of  Winchester  College.  He 
died  in  1691.  He  waa  Hie  oompoaer  of  the 
Latin  Graces  sung  before  and  after  meat  at  the 
annual  Col  lege  elec  t  ion  ti  niea,  and  the  well-k  n  ow  n 
Winchester  School  song,  '  Dolce  Domum  '  ;  all 
printed  in  Dr.  Fhilip  Hayes's  '  Harmon  ia 
Wiccamica.'  The  second  was  organist  of 
Chichester  Cathedral  from  1674  to  1720. 
Several  sonp)  included  in  collections  published 
lictween  1681  and  1688  are  probably  l>y  one  or 
other  of  these  two  Readings.  The  third,  born 
1677,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Rojal  under 
Dr.  Blow.  In  1696-98  he  was  organist  of 
Dulwich  College  [information  from  Dr.  W.  11. 
Onmmtngs].  He  was  appointed  Juninr  Vicar 
and  Poor  Clerk  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Nov.  21, 
1702,  Master  of  the  Choristers,  Oct.  5,  1703, 
and  Instmotor  of  the  ehoriaters  in  vocal  music, 
S<»pt.  28,  1704.  He  a]>|H>ara  to  have  resigned 
these  poets  in  1707,  and  to  have  returned  to 
London,  where  he  became  organist  of  St.  John, 
Hackney  (in  1708),  St.  Dnnstan  in  the  West, 
St.  Mary  Woolchurchhaw,  Lombard  Street,  and 
St  Mary  Woolnoth.  He  ptibUahed  *  A  Book 
of  New  Songs  (afte-  the  Italian  manner)  with 
Symphonies  and  a  Thorough  Bass  fitted  to  the 
Harpriehord.  ete.,'  and  (abont  1709)  <A  Book 
of  New  Anthems."  One  of  the  Rendings  wa,s 
also  the  reputed  composer  of  the  tune  to  '  Adeste 
iidelea.'  He  died  Sept  2,  1764. 

There  was  another  person  named  Beading, 


who  waa  a  singer  at  Drury  Ijine  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1 7  th  century.  In  J  une  1 695  lie  and 
Pate,  another  tingw  at  the  theatre,  were  removed 

from  their  places  and  fined  20  marks  each  for 
being  engaged  in  a  riot  at  the  l>og  Tavern,  Druiy 
Lane,  but  were  soon  after  reinstated. 

A  R«  v.  John  Reading,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  preached  there  a  sermon 
in  defence  of  church  music,  and  published  it  in 
1663.  W.  V.  H. 

REAL  FU(;UE.    S.e  Fr.M  E. 

REAY,  Samukl,  Ixjmi  at  Ih  xiiaiu,  .March  17, 
1S22,  was  noted  for  his  tine  voice  and  careful 
singing  as  a  chorister  at  Dm  liam  ratlH  <h  al ;  and 
under  IIen»haw  the  or^'ani^t,  and  I'enson  the 
])recentor  there,  became  acquainted  with  much 
music  outside  the  regular  Cathedral  ^<'^vi(■es. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  hail  organ  lessons 
from  Mr.  Stimpson  of  Birmingham,  and  then 
ItM'fuiie  successively  orj,'anist  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Newcastle  a 845k  St.  reter's,  Tiverton  (1847); 
St  John's  Parish  Church,  Hampstead  (1854); 
St.  Saviour's,  Warwick  Road  (IS-'G);  St. 
Stephen's,  Paddington  ;  Kadley  CoU^e  (1859, 
•neeeeding  Dr.  K  O.  Monk) ;  Bnry,  I^incaahira 
(1861);  and  in  1^*>1  was  appointed  '  Song- 
schoolmaster  and  organist '  of  the  parish  Church 
Newark,  retiring  from  the  latter  post  in  1901, 
Iiut  retainiiif;  tliat  nl"  .Song  schoolmaster  on  the 
Magnus  foundation  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Newark,  July  22,  1906.  In  1871 
Keay  giailu.ited  at  Oxford  as  Mus. H.  In  1879 
he  distiuffuished  himself  by  producing  at  tlie 
Bow  and  Bromley  Institnte,  London,  twooomie 
cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach's  (' CafTec-cantate  '  and 
'  Bauern-cantate  '),  which  were  performed  there 
—certainly  for  the  first  time  in  England — on 
Oct.  27,  under  his  direction,  to  English  worda 
of  bis  own  adaptation.  Mr.  Beay  waa  noted  as 
a  fine  aoeompanist  and  extempore  player  on  tlie 
organ.  He  published  a  Moniing  and  Evening 
Service  in  F,  several  anthems, and  two  madrigals 
(all  Novello)  ;  but  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of 
part-.song8,  some  of  which  ('The  clouds  that 
wrap,''The  dawnof  day,' written  for  tlieTiverton 
Vocal  Society)  are  deservedly  popular.  o. 

REBEC  (Ital.  Hiheca,  Hibtha  ;  Span.  liaU, 
Rali^V).  The  French  name  (said  to  be  of  Arabic 
origin)  of  that  primitive  stringed  in.'itrunient 
which  was  in  nae  throughout  weatam  Europ  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  waa  the  parent  of  the  viol 
and  violin,  and  is  identical  with  the  Uerman 
*gaiga'  and  the  English  *'fiddle';  in  ontline 
something  like  the  mandoline,  of  which  it  was 
probably  the  parent  It  was  shaped  like  the 
half  of  a  pear,  and  waa  everywhere  solid  except 
at  the  two  extr<»niities.  the  upper  of  wliieh  was 
formed  into  a  peg-box  identical  with  that  still 
in  nae,  and  aurmonnted  by  a  carved  human 
hKid.  The  lower  half  wis  ronsideraltly  cut 
down  in  level,  thus  leaving  tlie  upper  solid  part 
of  th«  inatmnent  to  form  a  natnral  finger-board. 
The  portion  thua  cut  down  waa  scooped  out, 
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and  over  tho  cavity  tliua  formed  v/an  glued  a 
short  pine  belly,  pieroedwith  two  trefoil-shaiKHl 
aound'holea,  Mid  fitted  with  a  bridge  and  «mnd> 


pott.  The  player  eithor  rested  tho  curved  end 
of  the  iiistnuneut  li^'litly  ajininst  the  breast,  or 
else  iit'kl  it  liko  tho  viuliu,  l>ctween  the  chiu 
and  the  collar-bone,  and  bowed  it  liko  tho  violin. 
It  had  three  stout  gtit  strinjis.  tuned  like  the 
lower  strin-fs  of  the  violin  (A,  1),  (•)•  Its  tone 
was  loud  and  hursh,  erattlatiog  the  female  voice, 
aoeording  to  a  Freiirh  poem  of  the  13th  oentttiy. 

Qiiidaiit  n!l>ec«iii  arcuatiant, 
Mulicbram  voOMDeonttiigeiiteti.i 

All  i>M  S|i;iiiisli  jMtein  sjx'akH  of  '  h1  ralx'  ^ri- 
taUor,'  -  or  tho  '  s<[ualling  rebec."  Thia  powerful 
tone  made  it  useful  in  the  medinval  orchestra  ; 
ami  Henry  tho  Ei;,'hth  emjiloyod  tlu'  rebec  in 
bis  state  band.  It  waschietly  u^ied,  however,  to 
aeoompany  dsnoing ;  andShaksepeare'smnsieians 
in  Hdiiuo  and  Juliet,  Hugh  R<'1>ock,  Siiiiuii 
Catling  (Catgut),  and  James  Soundpust,  were 
undoubtedly  rebec- players.  After  the  inven* 
tion  of  iuatrumeiits  of  thf  viol  and  violin  ty\K 
it  was  banished  to  the  streets  of  townit  and  to 
mstie  festivities,  whence  the  epithet  'jocund' 
applied  to  it  in  Milton's  />'.  ///»  7/".  It  was 
usually  accompanie^i  by  the  drum  or  tambourine. 
It  was  in  vulgar  use  in  France  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, as  is  proved  by  an  ordinance  issue<l  by 
Guignou  in  his  official  capacity  as  'Hoi  des 
Violons'in  1742,  in  which  stnet-fiddlcrs  are 
prohibited  from  using  anything  else ;  'II  leur 
■era  permis  d'y  jouer  d'une  esp^  d'instrument 
h  trois  cordes  aeulement,  et  connu  sous  lo  nom 
de  rebec,  sans  qu'ils  puiasent  se  servir  d'on 
violon  h,  quatre  conies  sous  qnelque  pretcxto  que 
CO  soit.*  A  similar  order  is  extant,  datc«l  162X, 
in  which  it  is  forbid'leti  to  play  the  treble  or  bass 
violin  '(l.ins  I'  s  cal>arets  et  los  niauvais  lieux, 
but  only  the  rebec.  The  reliec  was  extinct  in 
Aigland  earlier  than  in  Frsnce.  Itis  now  totally 

I  VAf ■Kilo  da  IV)i*t:  m«  Pn  ('■•nsc*  OlanQrium,  ».r.  'ban- 
Sola.' 

*  Dm  Ami.  Rod.  d*  mu:  m*  Vidal,  U$  ImttmmmUAmtkit. 
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I  disused,  and  no  specimen  was  known  until,  at 
the  exhibition  of  Muaieal  Inatnunenti  at  Milan 

in  1881,  six  genuine  apaeinMns  were  shown. 
Representations  of  it  in  Mnlpture,  painting, 
manuaeripts,  ete.,  are  abundant   llie  illnstra- 

tion  is  from  an  Italian  ]minting  of  the  13th 
century  engraved  in  Vidal's  htMnnnnits  a 
Archet.  [The  custom  of  playing  songn  in 
unison  with  tho  Toioe,  which  camo  into  vogue 
in  tho  15tli  century,  resulted  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  rebecs  into  definite  '  sets '  answering  in 
pitch  to  the  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Kass  voices. 
Martin  Agricola,  in  his  Miisioi  Instrumental  is, 
l:V2i^,  give^i  woodcuts  of  a  'set'  of  rebecs 
which  he  ealla  Oisoaat,  Altut,  Tenor,  and 

I'.assns.      E.  H-A.]  E.  J.  P. 

REBEL,  Jka.n  FiiKV,  born  in  Paris  about 
1661,  [tho  son  of  Jbax,  a  singer  in  the  service 
of  the  French  court,  from  1661  to  hia  death  in 
1 692.]  After  a  precocious  childhood  he  entered 
the  Opera  as  a  vioh'nist.  In  1708  he  produoed 
'  Ulysse,'  o{>cra  in  five  acts  with  jirologue,  con- 
taining a  pas  setU  for  Francois  I'revut  to  au  air 
called  '  Le  Oaprioe,*  for  violin  aolo.  The  opem 
failed,  but  the  Caprice  n-niaincd  for  years  the 
test-piece  of  the  btUleriiic  at  the  Opera.  After 
this  nieoBSB,  Rebel  composed  violin  solos  fbr 
v.uioii.4  otlier  ballets,  Huch  as  'La  BoutadiO,* 
'  Lcs  Curactires  de  U  Dense'  (1715),  'Terpai* 
chore'  (1720),  *La  Fantaisie'  (1727),  'Lea 
IMuisirs  Chatiipetn  s/  an  !  '  l.cs  Elements.' 
Several  of  these  were  engraved,  as  were  liia 
sonatas  for  the  violin.  In  1713  he  was  aeooro- 
panist  at  the  Opera,  and  in  1717  was  ono  of 
the  '24  vicious,'  and  by  1720  'compositsur 
de  la  ohambre '  to  the  King.  [This  latter  offioa 
he  resigned  in  1727,  in  favour  of  his  son 
Frani^'oia,  and  later  passed  on  to  liim  the  duties 
of  conductor  of  the  Opera,  which  he  had  fulfilled 
for  many  years.]  He  died  in  Paris,  1746  or 
1747,  and  was  buried  on  Jan.  3,  1747.  [His 
sister,  Anne-Ken£e,  born  1662,  became  one 
of  the  best  singen  1^  tite  court,  and  from  tho 
age  of  eleven  years,  appeared  in  the  Ixallet,  etc. 
She  was  married  in  1684  to  Michel  Ricliard  de 
LAr.ANDB  (see  vol.  iL  p.  629X  and  iha  died  in 
1722.] 

Jcan-Fery's  sou  Fhan^ois,  born  in  Paris, 
Juno  19,  1701,  at  thirteen  played  tho  violin 
in  tho  Opera  orchestra.  It  seerns  to  have  been 
at  Prague,  during  the  festivities  at  tho  corona- 
tion of  Charles  VI.  in  1728,  that  he  became 
intiiiMt'^  witli  Kraiii;ois  Francuur ;  the  two 
comiM)»cd  conjointly,  and  produced  at  the 
Academic,  the  following  operas '  Pyrame  et 
Thisbe"  (1726):  'Tarsis  ot  Zelie '  (1728); 
'Scandcrbeg'  (1736);  'Ballet  de  U  Paix ' 
(1788);  <Lea  AujKustales*  and  'LeRotourda 
Roi'  (174  1);  'Z.  lindor.'  '  Lo  Trophee'  (in 
honour  of  Fontenoy,  1745)  ;  '  Ismene '  (1750) ; 
*  Lee  G«nies  tat^aires '  (1751) ;  and  *  Le  Prince 
do  Xoiq^*  (1700);  most  of  which  wore  com- 
posed for  court  fStsa  or  publie  r^jofeings.  [Rebel 
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■eemM  to  liave  been  the  sole  Author  of  »  *  Pm- 
tonlo  hiToique'  (1730).] 

From  1733  to  1744  Rtbcl  and  Franoi-ur 
were  joint  Icadera  of  the  Acadcmie  orchestra, 
and  iu  I7r>:3  were  ap|K>iiitt.>d  luauageni.  They 
toon,  however,  retirad  in  disgust  »t  the  petty 
vexations  they  were  called  ujion  to  endure. 
Louis  XV.  made  them  surintendants  of  hiit 
mneio,  with  tlie  Order  of  St.  Michel.  In  March 
1767  these  in»ei>araMc  friends  (>htMine<i  the 
privilege  of  the  Oi>era,  and  directed  it  for  tea 
yean  on  their  own  aooonnt,  with  great  ad- 
ndiiistnitivt'  iibility. 

Kebel  died  in  Pari^i,  2^ov.  7,  1775.  Ho  com- 
posed aorae  oantatai,  a  Te  Deun,  and  a  De 

Profundi.s,  ixTfonncil  at  thv  Concerts  Sj>:ritiirls, 
but  all  his  muitiu  is  uow  forgotten,  exceiitiug  a 
lively  afa*  in  the  fint  finale  of  *  Py  rame  et  ThiebA ' 
which  was  adapted  to  a  niuch  adiiiircd  P'ls  leirl 
of  Mile,  de  Camaigo,  thence  became  a  popular 
eontredanae — the  flrat  instance  of  sneh  adapta- 
tion— and  in  this  form  is  preserved  in  the  'Cle 
dn  Gavean,'  under  the  title  of  '  La  Camacgo.' 
[A  very  interesting  aooonnt  of  the  fiiraily,  with 
detailed  notices  of  the  music  of  0.  F.  KcUel, 
appeared  in  the  Sammeltx'inde  of  the  InL, 
Mus.  Oea.  voL  •vii.  p.  253,  by  M.  L.  de  la 
L.iiirencie.]  o.  »•. 

REHER,  Xapol^xjn- Henri,  bom  at  Miil- 
hausen,  Oct.  21,  1807  ;  at  twenty  entered  the 
Puis  ConservuUnre,  studying  connterpoiBt  and 
filgae  under  Sem  iot  ami  Jelensperger,  and  com- 
position iinilor  Lesucur.  Circumstances  le<l  him 
to  compusG  cliamber-morio,  after  the  success 
of  wlii<h  lie  attenijited  opera.  His  music  to 
the  second  act  of  tlie  ciiarining  ballet  '  Le 
Diable  amonreux'  (Sept.  28,  1840)  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  was  followe<l  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique  by  '  I^a  Nuit  de  Noel,'  three  acts 
(Feb.  9, 1848),  •LeP^re(laillard,'threeacts(Sept 
7,  1862),  '  Les  Papillotes  de  M.  lienoit,'  one  act 
(Dee.  28,  1853),  and  'Lea  Damca  Capitaines,' 
three  aots  (June  S,  1857).  In  these  works  he 
strove  to  OOanteract  tlie  tendeney  towards  noise 
and  bombast  then  so  prevalent  both  in  French 
and  Italian  opera,  and  to  show  how  nrach  may 
l>i-  made  out  of  the  simple  natnial  materials  of 
the  old  French  opcra-coniique  by  the  judicious 
use  of  modern  orehestration. 

In  18.11  he  was  aj»point<  d  Professor  of  har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1863  the 
well-merited  snoeess  of  *  Le  Vkn  Qaillard '  pro- 
cured his  election  to  the  Institut  as  Onslow's 
successor.  Soon  after  this  he  renounced  the 
theatre,  and  retonud  to  ohamher-mnsie.  He 
also  b^n  to  writs  en  music,  and  his  Traite 
d'ffarmonie  (1 862)  went  through  many  editions, 
and  is  without  comparison  the  best  work  of  its 
kind  in  France.  The  outline  is  simple  and 
methodical,  the  classification  of  the  chords  easy 
to  follow  and  well  connected,  the  exi)lanations 
luminously  clear,  the  exercises  practical  and 
well  calculated  to  develop  mosioal  tasta-— in  a 
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word,  everything  combines  to  make  it  one  of  the 
saivst  ami  most  valuable  of  instruction-books. 
The  second  part  especially,  dealing  with  'acci- 
dental '  notes — or,  notes  foreitni  ti>  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  chords  —  contains  novel  vit  wh,  and  oliser- 
vations  throwing  light  upon  jwints  and  rules  of 
li  innouy  which  before  were  obsoors  and  oon- 

lused. 

In  1862  H.  Reber  soooesded  Hal^y  as 

Professor  of  comimsitinTi  rit  the  TonscrA'atoire  ; 
since  1871  he  was  altK>  lusjiector  of  the 
BueewnttUt  or  branohes  of  the  Conservateire. 
He  died  in  Paris,  after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  24, 
1880,  and  was  succeeded  as  Professor  by  M. 
Safait-Saens. 

His  comi>ositioiiH  onmpiise  four  s3-niphonies, 
a  quintet  and  three  <^uartet«  for  strings,  one  PF. 
ditto,  seven  trios,  duets  for  PF.  and  vfolin,  and 
PF.  pieces  for  two  and  four  hands.  Portions  of 
his  ballet '  Le  Diable  amoureux '  have  been  pub- 
lished for  orchestra,  and  are  performed  at  con- 
certs. In  I87r>  lie  juii  iiiri  il  a  <  antata  called 
'Roland,'  but  'Le  Menetrier  u  la  cour,'  op^ra- 
oomiqne,  and  *  Nairn,'  grand  opera  in  five  acts, 
have  never  licen  jwrformeil,  though  the  overtures 
are  engraved.  His  best  vocal  works  are  liis 
melodies  fbr  a  single  roios,  hat  he  has  composed 
choruses  for  three  and  foor  nsn's  voices,  and 
some  sacred  pieces.  o.  c. 

RECITA  (Ital.),  '  i»erfonnance.' 

RECITAL,  a  term  which  has  coms  into  use 
in  England  to  signify  a  j^erfornianee  of  solo 
music  by  one  perfom>er.  It  was  probably  first 
use<l  by  Liszt  at  his  perfomiauce  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  June  9,  1840,  though  as  applying 
to  the  sejiarate  pieces  and  not  to  the  whole 
performance.  The  advertisement  of  the  concert 
says  that  'Al.  Liszt  will  give  Recitals  on  the 
Pianoforte  of  the  following  pieces. '  The  name 
was  afterwards  adopted  hj  HalU  and  othen, 
and  is  in  the  present  day  often  applied  to  con* 
certs  when  two  or  more  soloists  take  part. 

The  term  Opera  Recital  is  used  tor  a  eoooeit 
in  which  the  music  of  an  opera  is  sang  without 
costume  or  action.  o. 

RBOITATIVB  (ItaL  ReeUatiw ;  Germ.  Xe- 
n'/it/ir  :  Fr.  HMUitif;  from  the  I>;itin  lircitare). 
A  species  of  declamatory  music,  extensively 
used  in  those  portions  of  an  Opera,  an  Oratorio, 
or  a  rantata,  in  which  the  action  of  the  drama 
is  too  rapid,  or  the  sentiment  of  the  poetry  too 
changeful,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  stndied  rhythm 
of  a  regiilarly  ('onstnirtcd  Aria. 

The  invention  of  Recitative  marks  a  crisis  iu 
the  history  of  mnrie,  scarcely  less  importsat 
than  that  to  wliii  h  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
harmony.  Whether  the  strange  conce{>tion  in 
which  it  originated  was  first  dothed  in  tangible 
form  by  Jacopo  Peri,  Oiulio  Caccini,  or  Krailio 
del  Cavalieri,  is  a  question  which  has  never  bsMi 
decided. 

Thus  first  lannehed  npon  the  world,  for  the 
porpoae  of  giving  a  newimpetns  to  the  progress 
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of  art,  this  particular  style  of  composition  has 
vmAwgUM  lev  olwiigs,  dwrfaig  fhe  last  800 

3T;irs,  tlian  any  other,  ^^'^lat  simple  or  iinac- 
comp&aied  Kecitative  {RecUativo  sccco)  is  to-day, 
it  WM,  in  all  eMential  jiarticalaTB,  in  the  time 
of  '  Euridicc'  Then,  as  u<\\\,  it  was  suj)[)orted 
by  the  lightest  possible  accoiu^taniuient,  origin- 
ally a  tigared-bua.  Then,  as  now,  its  periods 
were  mouMed  witli  nfereiue  U>  nothing  more 
than  the  plain  rhetorical  delivery  of  the  words 
to  whidi  they  were  set ;  melodiona  or  riiythmic 
phrases  being  everywliere  carefully  avoided,  as 
not  only  unnecessaiy,  but  absolutely  detrimental 
to  the  desired  eifeet'-40  detrimental  that  the 
difliculty  of  adapting  good  recitative  to  jioetiy 
written  in  short  rhymed  Terses  is  almost 
insuperable,  the  jingle  of  the  metre  tending 
to  crystallise  itself  in  regular  form  with  a 
(wrsistency  which  is  rarely  overcome  except  by 
the  greatest  masters.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
best  poetry  for  rccitatiTe  ii  Uank  rene ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  «ame  intervals,  progres- 
sions, and  cadences  have  been  used  over  and 
over  again  by  composers  who,  in  other  matters, 
have  scarcely  a  trait  in  common.  We  shall  lu  st 
illustrate  this  by  .selecting  a  few  examplt-H  IVoni 
the  inexhaustible  store  used  by  mme  of  th<' 
greatest  writers  of  the  I7th,  isth,  an.l  19th 
oenturies ;  premising  that,  in  phrases  ending 
with  two  or  move  reiterated  notes,  it  has  been 
long  the  custom  to  sing  the  tirst  as  an  ap]>og- 
giatiura,  a  note  higher  than  the  rest.  We  have 
diown  this  in  three  ctsec,  but  the  rale  applies 
to  m»ny  others. 

(o)  rERi(1600X     (ii)     Cavalicri  (1000). 


Haydn  (1798). 


(a) 


Ueethoven  (1606>. 


Ich  morn  ulcbi:         liMlatUst  wallt  mcin  BluU 


et& 


i 


BOSSINI 


(a)  •1-'^^,-  Iff 

*«-h«  1  

 1"  ■■,  H  

(t)   ^   BroHB  (1813)l 


(6)  MKVDEI.fl»nH!ir  (188<5). 


lu     tciij[ilt'*  made  wiUi  hand*. 


(a) 


COO). 


The  uniiMnsl  ■ooeptanoe  of  these,  and  i 
figures,  by  compoAers  of  all  ages,  from  Peri  down 
to  Wa{;ner,  sufhciently  proves  their  fitness  for 
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the  purpose  for  which  thoy  w«M  origiiMlly 
designed.  ]iut  the  staunch  conscrvatisni  of 
JtecUalivo  sicco  guvs  evt-n  further  than  this.  Its 
•Oeonpaniiuent  has  uwor  changed.  The  latest 
OOn posers  who  have  oiiipluycd  it  have  tru.stid 
for  its  support  to  the  simple  JJasao  continuo, 
which  neither  Peri,  nor  Carissimi,  nor  Handel, 
nor  Mozart  cnicd  to  reinforce  by  the  intruduc- 
tion  of  a  fuller  accompsuimeut.  The  chief 
modifie«tioii  of  the  or^;iiial  id«a  which  has 
found  favour  in  modem  times  was  when  the 
harpsichord  and  the  pianoforte  were  banished 
from  ths  open  oiehestis,  sad  the  scoompftni- 
ment  of  Recitativo  sf  cco  ^v:ls  cnnrKlcd  (o  the 
priucipol  violoncello  and  double  bass ;  the  former 
filling  in  the  hMtnooiee  in  light  arpoggkM,  while 
the  latter  confin('<l  it.sclf  to  tlie  simple  notes  of 
the  Bcuao  continuo.  In  this  way  the  Beciteitlves 
were  performed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  for 
mort^  lliau  half  a  <entury  by  Umlli-y  and 
Dragouettif  who  always  played  at  the  same 
desk,  and  aooompanied  with  a  perfection  at- 
tained] by  no  other  artists  in  the  world,  though 
Charlee  Jane  Ashley  was  ooiuidered  only  aeoond 
to  lindley  in  erpwosion  aad  judgment.  The 
general  style  of  their  aooonipaniment  was 
exceedingly  simple,  consisting  only  of  plain 
chords,  played  arpeggUindo ;  but  occasionally 
the  two  old  friends  would  launch  out  into 
pBSBagea  as  elaborate  as  tbo^c  shown  in  the 
following  example ;  Dragonetti  playing  the 
large  notes,  and  lindkgr  anaU 


governed  by  no  law  whatever  beyond  that  of 

euphony.  Itn  harmonies  exhibit  motf  vari<'ty 
now  tlian  they  did  two  centuries  ago  ;  but 
tilt  V  MM  none  the  leas  fi-ee  to  wander  wherever 
tluy  jilwise,  passing  tlirou^ili  one  Icey  after 
another,  until  they  land  the  hearer  uoniewhero 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  key 
chosen  for  the  next  regularly  constructed  move- 
ment. Heuce  it  id  that  recitatives  of  this  kiud 
are  usually  written  without  the  introduction  of 
sliiirjis  or  flats  at  the  si<,aiature;  rfnee  it  is 
inauifestly  more  couveiiieut  to  employ  any 
nnmher  of  aeddflotals  that  nay  be  needed,  than 
to  }>lace  three  or  four  sharjw  at  the  bt  ginning 
of  a  piece  which  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  end  in 
•even  flats. 

But  notwithstaniling  the  unchangeable  char- 
acter of  JieciUUivo  jiecco,  declamatory  music  has 
not  heen  relieved  from  the  oonditlon  whidi  im- 
poses [trogress  \i\ton  every  really  living  bruneh 
of  art.  As  the  resources  of  the  orchestia  in- 
enssed,  it  became  evident  that  they  might  be  no 
less  profitably  employed  in  the  accompanintent 
of  lil^y  impassioned  recitative  than  in  that 
of  the  taik  or  chorus ;  and  thus  arase  a  new 
style  of  rhetorical  com  {position,  called  accom- 
panied recitative  {JiecUativo  stromentaU),  in 
which  the  vocal  phrases,  themselves  unchanged, 
received  a  vast  accession  of  power,  by  means  of 
elaborate  orchestral  symphonies  interpolated 
between  them,  or  even  by  instrumental  passages 
designed  expienly  for  their  aapport.  [The 


IKiN  Giovanni. 


Lepokbllu. 


Don  Giovanni. 


IWbi 


etc. 


r 

In  no  country  has  this  ja'culiar  style  been  so 
successfully  cultivated  as  in  England,  where 
the  traditioiis  of  its  best  period  are  scarcely 
yet  forgotten.  [On  an  interesting  MS.  of 
Mendelssohn's,  showing  the  kiud  -of  treatment 
he  preferred  while  fidlowing  the  English  prac- 
tir.'.  see  Musical  Tiinr:,^.  1!>02,  p.  727.]  A 
return  was  made  to  the  old  method  by  the 
emplojrment  of  the  piano,  first  by  Mr.  Otto 
Ooldschmidt  at  a  jicrforniance  of  Handel's 
'  L'AU^o  '  in  1863,  and  more  recently  by  Sir 
John  Steiner,  at  St.  Paul's,  in  varions  oratorios. 

Again,  thi.s  simple  kind  of  recitative  is  as 
free  now  as  it  wsa  in  the  first  year  of  the  1 7th 
century,  from  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  modulation.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  music 
which  need  not  begin  and  end  on  the  same  key. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  usually  begins  u])on  some 
chord  not  fur  iMDOved  from  the  tonic  harmony 
of  the  aria  or  concerted  piece  which  preceded 
it ;  and  ends  in  or  near  the  key  of  that  which 
is  to  follow;  but  its  intermediate  oouree  is 


m 


first  example  of  it  seems  to  be  in  Landi's  '  San 
Alessio'  (1634)],  and  its  advantages  in  telliug 
situations  were  so  obvious  that  it  was  im- 
mediately adopted  by  other  coniposei-s,  and 
at  once  reooguised  as  a  legitimate  form  of  art — 
not,  indeed,  as  a  snbetitnte  for  simple  recitative, 
which  li:is  always  1m en  retained  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  stage,  but  as  a  means  of  produc- 
ing [lowerfid  eflbete,  in  scenes,  or  portions  of 
scenes,  in  wliidi  the  introduction of  the nessuTed 
aria  would  be  out  of  place. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  sta- 
bility of  simj)le  recitative  was  not  communicable 
to  the  newer  style.  The  steadily  increasing 
weight  of  tlie  ondMStim,  aooompanied  by  a 
correspondent  increase  of  attention  to  orchestral 
effects,  exercised  an  irresistible  influence  over 
it.  Moreover,  time  has  proved  it  to  be  no  less 
sensitive  to  changes  of  school  and  style  than 
the  aria  itself;  whence  it  fre<]uently  happens 
that  a  composer  may  be  as  easily  recognised  by 
his  soeompanied  recitatives  as  by  his  regularly 
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constructed  movementa.  Scarlatti  s  accompani- 
nMiiti  exhibit  a  freedom  of  thoufitht  immeasur- 
ably in  advanc*'  of  tlu'  age  in  which  ]if  lived. 
.  Bebaatian  Bach's  recitatives,  though  priceless 
as  musio,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  liartnoiiies  than  for  that  spontaneity  of 
expression  which  is  rarely  attained  by  composers 
im&miliar  with  the  traditions  of  the  atagc. 
Handel's,  on  the  contrary,  though  generally 
baaed  ui>on  the  simpletttpoesible  harmonic  found- 
ation, exhibit  a  rhetorical  perfection  of  which 
the  most  acoomplilhed  orator  might  well  feel 
proud  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  to  this 
high  quality,  combined  with  a  never- failing 
tmthruUu'jM  of  feeling,  that  so  many  of  them 
owe  their  deathless  reputation — to  the  tinfair 
exclusion  of  many  others,  of  equal  worth,  which 
still  lie  hidden  amoi^  the  onolaimed  treaaonaof 
his  long- forpfot ten  operas.  S<"rircely  less  success- 
ful, in  his  own  |H5ciiliar  style,  was  Haydn,  whose 
'  Creation  '  and  '  Seasons '  owe  half  their  oliarm 
to  their  pictorial  recitatives.  Mu/ait  was  so 
uniformly  great,  in  his  declamatory  ^iassages, 
tlut  it  ia  almost  impcxssible  to  decide  upon  their 
comjiarative  tueiit.s  ;  thouyh  ho  ha.s  certniiily 
never  exceeded  tlie  ^)erfection  of '  Die  Weisclehre 
dieoer  Knaben,*  or  *  Hon  tamer/  Beethoven  at- 
tained his  liij^hcst  flights  in  '  Al»cheulicher  !  wo 
eilst  du  hin  1 '  and  '  Ali,  perfido  1 ' ;  Spohr,  iu 
'Faust,'  and  'Die  letrten  Dinge';  Weber,  in 
'  Der  Freischiit/..'  Tin-  works  of  (^imamsa,  Ros- 
siui,  and  Cherubiui  abound  iu  examples  of  ac- 
companied redtativei,  which  rival  their  airs  in 
heant}'  ;  and  it  would  bo  diflicnlt  to  point  out 
any  really  great  composer  who  has  tailed  to 
appredata  the  ralue  of  the  hapiiy  invention. 

Yet  even  this  invi  ution  failed  either  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  ilramatio  composer  or  to  ex- 
haust his  ingenuity.  It  was  reawTed  for  Olaek 
to  strike  out  yet  another  form  of  recitative, 
destined  to  furnish  a  more  powerful  engine  for 
the  production  of  a  certain  class  of  effects  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  He  it  was  who  lirst 
conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  the  orchestra 
and  the  singer  to  all  outward  aj>pearancc  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other  :  ><i  tilling  the 
aoane,  so  to  niieak,  with  a  fmished  orchestral 
groundwork,  complete  in  itself,  and  needing  no 
vocal  melody  to  enhance  its  interest,  wliile  the 
Hinger  dei'lumed  his  jiart  in  tones  which,  how- 
ever artfully  combined  with  the  instrumental 
harmony,  appeared  to  have  nu  connection  \sitli 
it  whatever ;  the  residtijig  elh'ct  re.senihling 
that  which  would  be  produced,  if,  during  the 
interpretation  of  a  symphony,  someaccom  pi  isiietl 
singer  were  to  soliloquise  aloud  in  broken 
sentences,  iu  such  wise  as  neither  to  take  an 
ostensible  share  in  the  praformanoe  nor  to 
disturb  it  I'V  th"  intiiMluction  of  irrelevant 
discord.  An  early  instance  of  this  may  be 
fettfMi  in  'Orfeo.*  After  the  disappearanoa  of 
Euridicc,  the  orche'^tr.A  plays  an  e.xcited  crea- 
oendo,  quite  complete  in  itself,  duriug  the 


course  of  which  Orfeo  distractedly  calls  his  lost 
bride  by  name,  in  tonea  which  harmonise  with 
the  symphony,  yet  have  not  the  h  ast  api>earanoa 
of  belonging  to  it.  In  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride,' 
and  all  th«  later  opera8,  the  same  dei^oe  in 
constantly  adopted  ;  and  modern  compoaers 
have  also  used  it  freely — notably  Spohr,  who 
opens  his  *Fauat'  wish  a  aoane,  in  which  » 
hand  behind  the  atl^  j^ya  tilS  most  delightful 
of  minuets,  while  Faust  and  Mcphistophelea 
sing  an  ordinary  recitative,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  ehorda  played  by  tha  ngnlar  oceheatna 
in  front. 

Hy  a  process  of  natural,  if  not  inevitable 
development,  this  new  style  le<i  to  another,  in 
which  the  i-ecitative,  though  still  distinct  from 
the  accompaniment,  aasunied  a  mure  measured 
tone,  leas  melodious  than  that  of  the  air,  yet 
more  so,  by  far,  than  that  used  f<>r  ordin.nry 
declamation.  Gluck  has  used  this  {teculior 
kind  of  Sfezso  Jteeitettivo  with  indescribalda 
]>ower,  in  the  i)rison  scene,  in  *  Ij>lii'.,"'iii''  en 
Tauride.'  Si)ohr  employs  it  freely,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  symmatrical  melody,  in  'Di« 
letzten  Diiii,"'.'  Wagner  makes  it  his  eh/'val  il^ 
beUaillc,  introducing  it  everywhere,  and  using 
it  aa  an  ever«ready  medinm  for  the  production 
of  some  of  his  most  powi  iTuI  dramatic  elfeets. 
His  theories  on  this  subject  have  already  beeu 
diaDoaaed  ao  fully  that  it  ia  nnneoessary  to 
revert  to  them  here.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  his 
Meios,  though  generally  possessing  all  the  more 
prominent  eharBoteristioa  of  pure  recitative, 
sometimes  appromdies  so  nearly  to  the  rhythmic 
symmetry  of  the  song,  that — as  iu  the  case  of 
*  Nun  set  bedankt,  mein  lieber  Schwan  ! ' — 
it  is  didicult  to  say,  i>ositively,  to  which  class 
it  belougs.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  accept 
thia  as  the  laat  link  in  the  ohain  which  fills  up 
the  long  gap  between  simple  •  Recitative  secco ' 
and  the  tinished  aria.  [The  free  declamation, 
built  on  the  natural  inflexions  of  the  speaking 
voici',  which  is  employe<l  for  the  vocal  part  of 
Debussy's  '  Pelleas  et  Mt^lisande,'  though  not 
styled  'recitative,'  has  much  in  common  with 
it  ]  w,  s.  K. 

KECITINC:-XOTE  {Ut.  nrprmis^in,  Nua 
dominans).  A  name  sometimes  given  to  that 
important  note,  in  a  Cregorian  Tone,  on  which 
tl>c  greater  portion  of  every  verse  of  a  psalm 
or  Canticle  is  continuously  recited  ;  and  it  ia 
commonly  used  of  the  oorreeponding  note  in 
Anglican  chant 

As  this  |Mirticular  note  invariably  corresponds 
with  the  Dominant  of  the  Mode  in  which  the 
Psalm-T<mo  is  written,  the  term.s,  Dominant, 
and  Reciting- Note,  are  frequently  treated  as 
interchangeable.    [See  MoDXa  and  Fbalmodt.] 

Tlie  Reciting -Note  makes  its  appearance 
twice  in  the  course  of  every  tone  ;  first,  as  the 
initial  member  of  the  Intonation,  and  after* 
wards  as  that  of  the  Ending  ;  the  only  cxcMm 
tion  to  the  general  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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Tonua  Peregrimn  (or  ImgnkriBX  in  wlikli  the 

truaDoniiimnt  of  the  Ninth  McmIp  (K)  is  used  for 
the  fint  Kecitiug-Note,  and  D  for  the  second. 

The  SedHng-Notee  of  Tonn  III,  V,  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX,  are  ho  high  that  they  cannot 
be  sung,  at  their  true  intch,  without  severely 
stnining  the  voice  ;  in  practice,  therefore,  these 
tones  are  ahnost  always  traus{>oscd.  An 
attempt  has  been  sometimes  nude  so  to  arrange 
their  respectiTe  pitehes  as  to  let  one  note- 
generally  A — serve  for  all.  This  plan  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  praotiuaUy  convenient ;  but 
it  shows  very  little  concern  for  the  expression 
of  the  words,  which  cannot  but  suffer,  if  the 
jubilant  phrases  of  one  Psalm  are  to  be  recited 
on  pxa(!tly  the  same  note  a&  the  almost  dos^Miir- 
iiij,'  ai  ront-s  uf  another.  W.  i*.  R. 

KEC01'I>EK.  A  name  given  in  England  to 
a  kind  uf  liutc,  now  discarded,  but  uuce  very 
po|mIar  in  Western  Bmopa.  The  verb  'to 
record'  was  fornicrly  in  common  use  in  the  sense 
of  to  warble  or  sing  as  a  l)ird,  f.ij.,  'Hark! 
hark  !  oh,  sweet,  awoot !  How  the  birds  record 
too'  (Bcjuunont  and  Flctoher).  A  i tNOph-r, 
then,  is  a  warbler,  than  which  a  more  appropri- 
ate appellation  for  the  instmment,  looking  to 
its  sweetness  and  fai-ilit}"  for  trilling,  it  would 
be  hard  to  tiud.  When  tlie  word  sprang  up 
is  uncertain.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  in  uso  in  the  1  Ith  century  ;  it  is 
indisputable  that  iu  the  15th  it  was  known 
from  Gomwatl  to  Scotland ;  for  in  a  miracle- 
play  in  the  Cornish  language,  the  manuscript 
of  which  is  of  that  date,  wc  have  '  recordys  ha 
symphony '  (reoorders  and  symphony),  and  in 
the  Scottish  work  entitktl  the  iJnk'  uf  thi  llnr- 
late  maid  be  Holland  (c.  1150),  'The  rote,  and 
the  reoordour,  the  ribup,  the  i^' 

The  reconler  belonged  to  the  fi{>ple  flute 
fomily  (see  Fipple  Flutx),  of  which  the  flsgeo> 
let  b  a  nmilbr  example.  It  was  disHngnished 
imok  the  other  members  of  the  family  by  the 
nnmber  and  position  of  its  finger-holes.  Their 
number  M-as  eight.  The  highest,  which  was 
closed  with  one  of  the  tliuml  -',  \v,is  pierced  at 
the  back,  the  lowest,  played  with  a  little  finger, 
at  the  side,  of  the  tube.  The  remaining  six 
were  placed  in  the  firont  of  the  instrument. 
In  early  recorders,  which  were  made  in  ojie 
piece,  the  lowest  hole  was  duiilicated  for  the 
accommodation  of  left-handed  i)layers ;  there 
were  thus  two  Imles  fDr  tlie  little  finger,  but 
one  of  them  was  kept  stopped  with  wax.  The 
du]ilication  of  the  hole  explsins  a  jtaradox. 
Although  the  re<H)rder  was  an  eight -holed 
instrument,  it  was  called  in  France  (in  addition 
to  Is  jUU*  donee  and  la  fiUe  eTAngMerrt)  la 
fliltc  a  nmf  '/  >)'s.  or  the  nine-holed  flute.  Tlie 
largest  contrabass  recorders  were  pierced  with 
three  holes  below  the  eight  They  were  oovered 
with  keys,  the  two  lowest  of  whieh  were  closed 
in  some  instruments  bj  the  otherwise  unem- 
X>loyed  ttunnb,  in  othmrs  by  the  foet*  of  the 


player.    An  existing  contrabsas  measona  8  fost 

S  inches;  its  lowest  note  is  Dlndow  the  bass  stave. 

Instruments  of  different  families  were  formerly 
kept  apart,  each  family  forming  a  oonsort,  or 
bund,  of  its  own.  The  basis  of  the  consort  was 
the  quartet — the  discaut,  the  alto,  the  tenor, 
andtiiebassL  But  the  oonsort  was  not  confined 
to  the  quartet  ;  thtts  Virdung,  n  fi  rring  to 
recorders,  writes:  'Generally,  one  makes  four 
flutes  in  one  case,  or  alz ;  uiis  is  oaUsd  a  set, 
two  discant,  two  tenor,  and  two  basSi*  The 
circumstance  that  each  set  wsskept  in  a  ssparate 
case,  enables  us  to  say  how  many  recorders  wars 
played  together.  In  tiba  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
tln'  number  rose  to  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  as 
tlie  inventory  of  that  monarch's  recorders  shows. 
When  Praetorius  wrote  twenty -one  were  required 
to  form  a  full  flute  consort.  Dr.  Humey  saw 
a  set  at  Antwerp  comprising  no  less  than  thirty 
or  forty,  the  case  for  whieh,  when  filled,  was 
so  heavy  that  eight  men  were  reijuired  to  raise 
it  from  the  ground.  By  the  middle  of  the 
18tii  century  the  number  had  dwindled  in 
France  to  five,  and  in  a  veiy  late  set.  now  in 
the  Grosvenor  Museum  at  Chester,  it  is  reduced 
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to  four.  The  date  of  this  set  is  unknown,  but 
they  are  niarke4l  with  the  name  of  Bressan,  a 
maker  of  whoso  flutes  Sir  .lohn  Hawkins  s^ieaks 
in  a  way  which  shows  that  they  were  in  common 
use  in  his  time  (1719-89)  :  in  1721  Mr.  Rrf  s^an, 
by  whom  presumably  the  Chester  set  was  made, 
was  eanyiug  on  business  at  the  Oreen  Door  in 
Somerset  House  Yard,  in  the  Strand. 

The  tone  of  the  recorder  was  remarkable  for 
two  oharaoteriitics,  adlenmity  and  nrestness. 
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Bacon  twice  alludes  to  its  solemnity  ;  Milton 
speaks  of  its  '  solemn  touches,'  and  under  the 
name  of  '  the  solemn  pipe/  mentions  it  as  one 
of  ths  inrtnimeiits  pl»y«d  on  a  great  occasion 
in  Heaven.  Its  sweetOAH  was  inetfablo.  Refer- 
ring to  the  effect  of  recorders  used  at  a  theatre 
to  represent  a  choir  uf  angels,  Pvpys  writes : 
•  Rut  that  wliich  did  jtloi-se  nie  l)oy<)nd  any- 
thing in  the  whole  world  was  the  wind-musique 
when  the  angel  comes  down,  which  is  so  sweet 
that  it  ravished  rae,  and  indeed,  in  a  word,  did 
wrap  up  my  soul  so  that  it  made  me  really  si(  k, 
joflt  as  I  have  formerly  been  when  in  love  with 
my  wifo  ;  that  m^tlier  then,  nor  all  the  evening 
going  home,  and  at  home,  I  was  able  to  tliink 
ofmything,  but  remained  all  night  tmuported, 
so  a-s  I  oouM  not  believe  that  ever  any  musiek 
hath  tliat  real  command  over  the  soul  of  a  man 
M  this  did  vpcm  me :  and  makes  me  resolve  to 
practice  wind-musique.  and  to  rnaki-  my  wife 
do  the  like.'  Some  weeks  afterwards  lie  buys 
a  recorder,  *whioh,*  he  says,  'I  do  intend  to 
Icam  to  play  on.  the  .sound  of  it  being  of  all 
sounds  in  the  world,  most  pleasing  to  me.' 

The  'eonnumd  *  which  reeocden  had  'over 
tiie  soul  of  a  man,*  and  their 

WlQiaidaa^toiidhMtNi^S^ 

Anguish,  sad  doaU,  and  faar,  and  sorrov,  and  patn 

From  noitid  or  Inunortal  Blinds 

nay  serve  to  exphun  why  Hamlet,  in  the 

frenzied  state  to  whieh  he  had  been  wrought 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  murder  of  his  father 
played  before  his  guilty  nnele,  should  bethink 
him  of  the  calming'  iidluence  of  a  consort  of 
thciio  instruments.  'Come,'  he  cries,  'some 
mnrie ;  eome,  the  reeorderB.'  If  Bhakeepeare's 
design  were  carriecl  out,  instead  of  tlie  two 
musicians  we  generally  see  furnished  with 
little  pipes  not  unlike  penny  whwttes,  there 
would  come  upon  the  stage  in  the  recorder 
scene  at  least  four  recorder  players  carrying 
instruments  varying  in  length  from  nearly  two 
to  nearly  four  feet.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
even  the  discant  is  fur  too  stout  to  be  snapiicd 
like  a  twig,  so  that  the  act  of  violence  some- 
times scon ,  1 1 1  e  1  >reaking  to  pieces  of  the  recorder 
hoiToweil  of  the  player,  would  be  as  impractic- 
able as  it  foreign  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
scene,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  gentle  Hamlet. 

With  the  advance  of  the  orchestra  the 
consorts  of  wind  instruments  broke  up  and 
iliBapi)ertre<l,  only  such  members  of  eaeh  family 
being  retained  as  were  most  suitable  for  the 
new  eombination.  The  member  of  the  recorder 
family  whieh  survived  had  a  compass  of  two 
octaves,  from /'  to/"',  fingerings  up  to  a  "  being 
•ometimee  given.  Abont  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  the  instrument  ceased  to  Ik"  called  the 
recorder,  retaining  only  the  appellation  of  flute, 
and  deeoending  after  a  time  to  that  of  the 
Commim  flute.  In  Franoe  it  came  to  be  atyled 


the  JOitc  <i  }>"•.  The  i  h  inge  of  name  led  to  a 
strange  chapter  in  the  history  of  music — a 
chapter  which  ahould  be  a  warning  to  thoae 
who  attempt  to  reconstruct  extinct  instruments 
out  of  preconceived  ideas  of  what  they  might, 
or  must,  have  been.  For  men  than  a  hufkhed 
years  the  recorder  was  enshrouded  in  mystery. 
It  was  aske<l,  What  was  a  recorder  T  Sir  John 
Hawkins  put  forward  the  notion  that  it  waa 
a  flageolet,  and  persuaded  himself  that  Lord 
Hacon  had  simkeu  of  the  recorder  as  having 
six  holes,  the  number  of  those  of  the  flageolet. 
Burncy,  writing  thirteen  yean  after  8ir  Jolin» 
state<l  authoritatively  that  a  recorder  was  a 
llageolet,  thereby  revealing  the  secret  that  he 
hatl  availed  himself  of  his  rival's  labours  with* 
out  aeknowled;;ing  his  obligation.  Next  came 
Mr.  William  Chappoll,  who  brought  liimself  to 
the  belief  that  he  had  discovered  in  a  book  of 
instnictionH  for  the  reeordcr  tlie  .statement  that 
the  instrument  was  pierce<i  with  a  hole  called 
the  recorder.  He  fancied  that  the  recorder 
took  its  name  from  the  hole,  and  drawing 
further  on  his  imagination,  supposed  the  hole 
tobeeoveredwitiiapieeeofthinakin.  FInany, 
Carl  Enp'l  ar<iuircd  a  Common  flute  (it  is  now 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum)  in  which 
there  waa  a  h(4e  oovered  with  membrene.  He 
pronounced  this  fhite  tn  be  a  reeonler  of  the 
1 7th  century,  and  explained  that  the  hole  thus 
oovered  waa  intended  to  make  the  eeond  reedy 
and  tender  ;  wheix'-as  an  examination  of  the 
instrument  would  have  shown  him  that  hia 
reomder  of  tiie  17th  century  waa  made  in  New 
Hond  Street  between  1800  and  1812,  and  tliat 
the  hole  oovered  with  membrane  waa  eo  placed 
that  it  was  impoesible  for  it  to  affisot  lSb»  tone. 

The  claim  of  the  recorder  to  be  considered 
the  head  of  instruments  of  the  flute  kind  was 
destined  to  be  called  in  question.  Its  supremacy 
was  elialleiiged  by  the  transverse  flute,  an  instni- 
nient  ealled  by  the  French  the  German  flute, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  recorder,  which  they 
termed  the  English  flute.  In  lip  flutes,  to 
whieh  family  the  German  flute  Indongs,  the 
elianuel  from  wiiich  the  jet  of  air  issues  (see 
Flitk)  is  formed  by  the  lips.  The  control 
exercised  by  the  lips  over  the  shape  of  the  jet  and 
tiie  size  of  the  o])ening  of  the  mouth-hole  of  the 
flute  enables  the  player  to  influence  the  intona* 
tion  and  the  quality  of  the  tone,  advantages  (not 
to  mention  greater  power)  more  than  sufiicient 
to  compensate  for  inferiority  in  sweetness  and 
dignity.  In  Handel's  orchestra  the  German 
and  the  Common  flute  existed  side  by  side,  a 
eironmatanoe  whieh  enabled  Handel  to  expreaa 
niceties  of  flute  fimhrr  to  whieh  we  arc  strangers. 
Thua  in  '  Judas  Maccabteus '  he  was  able  to 
avail  himself  of  the  martial  etraina  of  two 
German  flutes  for  '  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes,'  but  to  as-sigu  the  cajolery  of  'Wise 
men  flattering  may  deceive  you  '  to  the  oooing 
Uandidimenti  of  two  Common  flutea.   We  can 
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shvays  tell  whiih  flute  he  intends  to  be  mef\, 
for  he  tonns  the  Common  Hate  FlatUo ;  the 

Travertiera  ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  Flauio 
Traverao,  Sowoely  ever  does  he  leave  open 
whieh  flttta  b  to  be  employed  ;  there  U,  bow- 
ever,  in  '  Panuuno  in  Festa, '  a  passage  marked 
Flauio  Ott  Trav.  J.,  FlatUo  ou  Trav.  II. 
iiandel's  orchestra  is  known  to  have  contained 
ftnir  hautboys  and  four  bsMOCM ;  his  flut«s,  as 
will  be  shown,  were  still  more  numerous.  He 
once  uses  una  traverm  basta.  When  he  wrote 
travtrsuri  tutti,  be  no  doubt  exXMSCtMl  aot  short 
of  four  tn  }>1.'  tmnsvcrse  flutes  to  reepond.  It 
seems  certain  ihat  lie  had  at  bis  command  as 
many  Common  flutes ;  for  the  fourth  eoem  of  tbe 
lirst  act  of  'Oiustino  '  ojiens  with  a  pa.<«age  in 
which  not  less  than  four  Flanti  and  a  Banso  de 
^omU  play  together.  We  are  not  bound  to 
supix)ae  that  Handel  bad  in  hLs  yiay  ten 
musicians  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  flute  ;  performen  on  other  iii0tniiiMnta» 
especially  the  hautboy,  wen  expeotad  to  toke 
the  flute  when  rei^uired. 

Handel  conld  nil  fbr  not  only  flf»  but  six 
fippln  nntcH,  his  nftarino  being  o,  flaiito  piccolo, 
or  octave  Common  flute,  not  a  transverse  instru- 
ment. TliiBdoesnotwemtobeeTenmupeetecl, 
yet  thf  evidence  is  fjuitc  conclusivr.  Here  one 
proof  must  suffice.  The  accompaniment  to 
'  AngeOetti  che  eantate '  (the  air  in  <  Binaldo,' 
on  the  singing  of  which  binls  wwv  lot  Inosr)  is 
marked  in  the  conducting  score y^u/o  ^fiaolu, 
hat  in  the  autograph  copy  in  Bnokingham 
Palace  Handel  baa  written  '  Flageolett.'  Now 
Uandel  would  never  have  called  a  transrene 
piooolo  ft  flageolet.  The  tuoal  descriptioii  of 
this  ac<-()mi>animent,  that  it  is  scorc<l  for  two 
flutes  and  a  piccolo,  gives  to  the  modem  reader 
ft  false  impression,  neither  the  flutes  nor  the 
piooolo  betog  the  instruments  we  now  call  by 
those  names.  It  is  a  trio  for  three  fipi>lo  ilutcs, 
a  Jlauto  piccolo  and  two  Jlauti ;  the  fiauto  pucolo 
pUying  ft  briUiant  solo  which  fhe  jfantfaapport. 
The  accompaniment  has  been  pronounced  by  a 
musician  to  be  the  '  loveliest  imaginable ' ;  the 
scofling  Addison  writes  of  it,  '  The  musick  pro- 
ceeded from  a  concert  of  flageleta  and  bird-call 
which  were  planted  behind  the  scenes. '  Handel 
va^ih^ifiaikopiuolo  in  a  Tamburino  in '  Alcina, ' 
and  in  two  movenient,s  of  the  Water  Music.  In 
the  latter  two  j>iccolos  which  play  in  unison  are 
employed.  They  are  not  in  the  same  key  as  the 
orrhcHtral  piccolo,  but,  like  it.  tln'V  were  fip|ilc 
liutes.  Tlirice  the yZauto  piccolo  furnishes  a  liorid 
aooompaniment  to  the  soprano  vinos ;  in  *  Angel- 
letti  che  eantate,' just  mentioned,  in  a  song  in 
'Riccardo,'  and  in  'Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling 
ehoir,'  in  *Aeb  and  Galatea.'  Ths  Mtligato 
in  the  last-named  work  to  the  bass  solo,  '0 
ruddier  than  the  cherry,'  is  marked  in  the 
•oors  jlauto^  but  MMms  to  havs  been  always 
aasfgnsd  to  the  /onto  pkeoto^    As  late  as 


the  third  decade  of  the  19th  century,  long 
after  that  instrument  had  been  lianished  from 
ths  orehestrs,  the  second  hautlK>y  player  used 
to  play  the  [lart  on  a  so-called  flageolet  at  the 
Antient  Concerts.  As  the  society  was  eetab- 
lishsd  in  1776,  only  seventeen  years  aftor 
Handsl'a  death,  it  is  reasonalde  to  8up{>o8e  that 
the  practice  was  handed  down  from  the  time 
of  the  great  compoeer. 

When  the  orchestra  was  remodelled  by  Haydn 
only  the  transverse  flute  was  retained,  the 
Conomon  flute  being  altogether  rejected.  The 
German  flute  having  thus  captures!  its  rival's 
place,  proceeded  to  usurp  its  title  of  Flauio,  and 
to  drop  its  old  name,  Traversa.  Its  8U{>eri<>i  ity 
for  SVahsstrul  purf>oses  was  already  so  marked 
as  to  cause  Haydn's  choice  to  fall  upon  it  ; 
but  during  Haydn's  uireer  as  a  coni{K>8er  it 
received  an  improvement  which  gave  the  eoup 
dr  ijniir  to  the  old  favourite.  The  improve- 
ment consisted  in  boring  new  holes  in  tlie  tube 
and  covering  them  with  keys  kept  dosed  by 
springs.  Tn  make  clear  the  iinj^ortanee  of  this 
step  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  in  the  one- 
keyed  Ante,  whioh  was  then  in  use,  there  were 
no  holes  for  four  of  the  notes  of  the  chromatic 
octave.  When  the  player  was  in  want  of 
either  of  them,  he  mnfled,  and  to  some  extent 

flattened,  the  note  above  tin'  accidental  needed 
by  cloeing  one  or  more  holes  below  the  hole 
firam  whieh  the  noto  to  be  flattened  issued. 
Althm];,'h  the  spurious  notes  thus  obtained  were 
so  impure,  feeble,  and  out  of  tune  as  to  make 
the  ilute  and  those  who  played  it  bywords 
amongst  musicians,  the  one-keyed  flute  held  its 
ground  for  a  period  of  not  iar  short  of  a  centuiy. 
RsinonstranQes  on  the  sulgeet  of  ito  imper- 
fections wore  put  to  silence  by  the  didnm  that 
the  flute,  like  the  violin,  was  perfect ;  the 
player,  it  was  asserted,  not  the  instmment,  was 
at  fault.  At  length  a  stand  was  made  against 
authority.  Tlie  rebellion  broke  out  in  England, 
where  two  professional  players  named  Tacet  and 
Florio  had  the  courage  to  adopt  a  fluto  with  no 
leas  than  six  keys.  Their  example  was  quickly 
followed.  Between  1770  and  1780  the  six- 
keyed  flute  came  into  use  in  this  country,  and 
l  y  degrees,  in  spite  of  opposition,  tlie  keyswsro 
introduced  abroad. 

The  advantages  conferred  on  the  transverw 
flute  by  the  completion  of  tlie  chroniarn-  o<-tave 
were  so  immense  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  makers  of  the  time  should  not  have  thought 
of  applying  the  system  to  the  (Simmon  flute. 
Why  the  idea  was  not  carried  out  ia  unknown, 
but  it  may  he  oonjeotnred  that  msdhsaioal 
difllculties  stood  in  the  way.  Of  the  ten  digits 
with  which  the  hands  of  man  are  fomished 
but  nine  are  available  for  execution,  the  tenth 
being  required  for  holding  the  flute.  As  the 
Common  flute  was  pierced  with  eight  holes, 
only  one  finger  was  ftss  when  they  wert  all 
clcosd.   Possibly,  then,  the  makers  may  have 
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been  unable  to  contrive  a  method  of  acting  on 
th«  Itn  keys  reijuired  for  thodmnuatieoetave, 

being  baffled  by  the  want  of  fingera  for  the 
purpose ;  but  whatever  was  the  cause,  closed 
keys  did  not  find  their  way  to  the  Common  flute, 
au'l  so  t  he  inatrumentaftcr  a  tiniofell  completely 
into  disuse.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Miimai/ 
jftaoeiaiion,  1897-98,  pp.  145-1224  ;  1900-1,  pii. 
110.120;  and  1901-2,  pp.  105-137.)  Tlie 
alrave  is  epitomised  from  tlie  wi  itcr's  Lectures  on 
the  Recorder,  to  be  published  shortly.    «'.  w. 

REOTE  ET  RETRO,  PER  {I'mitatio  mn- 
erhaiu,  finilntio  }>rr  Muliivi  rdro(frad\t)ti,  Imi- 
tatio  recurrcm  ;  lUil.  Imitasimu  al  Jto^ve-ncio,  o 
aila  Riversa ;  Eng.  Retrograde  ImitaUon). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  Imitation,  pn  ooiistnicte^l 
that  the  melody  may  be  sung  backwards  as 
well  a«  fbrminls ;  as  shown  in  the  following 
two-part  oanon,  which  must  be  sunf;,  by  the 
first  voioe,  from  left  to  right,  and  by  tlie  second, 
from  rifl^t  to  leffc,  both  beginning  together,  but 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  music. 


— — ^ 


The  earliest  known  fnstanoei  of  Retrogn^e 

Imitiition  are  to  be  lound  among  the  \\<nks  of 
the  Flemish  composers  of  the  l&th  century, 
who  delighted  in  exerciring  their  ingenuity,  not 
only  upon  the  device  itself,  but  also  upon  the 
Inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  canons  in  which  it 
was  em[>loyed.  The  Netherlanders  were  not, 
however,  the  only  nmsicians  who  indulged 
succesNfnlly  in  tliis  learned  species  of  recreation. 
Probiibly  the  most  astonishing  example  of  it 
on  rocoi-d  is  the  mot^'t,'  '  Diliges  Dominum,' 
written  by  William  Hynl  lor  four  voices — 
Treble,  .Mto,  Tt-uor,  and  Bass — and  transmuted 
into  an  eig]it-i>art  c'<>in|Misiti<>n,  by  adding  u 
second  Treble,  Alto,  Tnior,  ami  Bass,  formt'd 
by  singing  the  four  first  {tarts  backwards.  It 
i*  soaraely  posrible  to  study  this  complieation 
attentively,  without  fcrliti'^  one's  br-iin  turn 
giddy  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  ctlcct  produced 
is  less  earions  than  beautiful. 


■nana  [th-oq       ■  ¥r'-nri  'v*\ 


or  the  cry  of  the  Evil  Spirits — 

In  >,'iruiii  iiiius  iinctu  wco  ut  consniKimiir  igtii. 

Tlie  canons  were  tret^ueutly  constructed  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  method  obeerved  in  these 
curious  lines  ;  and  innumerable  quaint  conceits 
wore  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tlie 
singers  some  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  Ih^  read.  'Canit  more  Hebraeor\iiu ' 
was  a  very  common  motto.  'Miserioordia  et 
veritae  obvinverant  rfbi*  indlmted  tl^  the 
singers  were  to  begin  at  opiMsite  ends,  and  meet 
in  the  middle.  In  the  second  '  Agnus  Dei '  of 
his  *  Mhna  Oraeoorum,'  Hobrecht  wrote,  *  Aries 
vertatur  in  Pisces' — Aries  being  the  first  sign 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  IMsces  the  la.st.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  Mass  he  has  given  a  far  more 
mysterious  direction — 

T'l  (i  tj')!'  riiiicriza  f-t  i»t  niilifnuiiii  cunt-i, 
(-11111  furt  is  ill  cnpitr  iiiitifuisizaii<l(i  ri'ixiUS. 

This  introduces  us  to  a  new  complication ;  the 
secret  of  the  motto  being,  that  the  tenor  ie  not 

only  to  sing  backwards,  but  to  invert  the  inter- 
vals ('  per  antifrasiu  canta  ),  until  he  reaches 
the  *  Horns* — that  is  to  .say,  the  two  cusps  of 
the  semicircular  Time-Signature-  after  which 
ho  is  to  sing  from  left  to  right,  though  still  con- 
tinuing to  invert  tlie  intenrais.  This  new  devioe, 
in  which  the  intervals  themselves  are  reversed, 
as  well  as  the  secjueuoe  of  the  notes,  is  called 
'Retrograde  Inverse  Imitation'  (Lat  ImllaHo 
eanerizana  mot  a  contrario  ;  Ital.  JmUatimu  nl 
eontrario  rirerao).  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  this  would  have  contented  even  Flemish 
ingenuity.  But  it  did  not.  The  iKirt-lKJoks 
had  not  yet  been  turned  upside  down  I  In  the 
subjoinetl  example  we  have  endeavoured  to 
.show,  in  an  humble  way,  the  manner  in  which 
this  most  desirable  feat  may  also  he  accomjilished. 
The  two  siii;4ers,  standing  lace  to  face,  hoUl  the 
book  between  them  ;  one  looking  at  it  from  the 
ordinary  jMiint  of  view,  the  other,  upsiilc  down, 
and  lx)th  reading  from  left  to  right — that  is  to 
say,  beginning  at  op]>o8ite  ends.  Tlie  rstnit, 
if  not  strikingly  beautiful,  is,  at  least,  not 
incousistont  with  the  laws  of  countcrjiuint.  (For 
other  examples  see  Ikhcription.) 


'to  P**Bi>D 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  singing 
music  from  right  to  left  waa  first  suggested  by 
those  strange  OrMokr  Verses  *  which  may  be 
read  either  backwards  or  forwanis,  without 
ii\juiy  to  words  or  metre;  such  as  the  well- 
known  Pentameter — 

\  WA  sOblto  moUbaslbttaBur. 


Retrograde 


>  RcviriataatvBawkltM.  mttrp.  tA.  es. 

t  »niuf  remrcnt4M,  mM  to  h«v«  becfi  flnt  inv^nUd  by  the 
OiFfk  r'>rl,  HuUdn.  ilurinc  Uw  rcifn  of  l>tal«liix  Philsd'lphn*- 
tlM  cxuiiplra  vt>  hsT*  quntnl  ara,  bowrtrw,  of  much  Utcr  i 
tlw  oMm*  «( Ike*  hili«  Mttolalir  iMt  Mvlttr  tku  tiM  Ttk  ctntwr. 


Imitation  has  survived,  even  to 
"ur  own  day ;  and  in  more  than  one  very 
I  "i iiilar  form.  In  the  year  1791  Haydn  wrote 
for  his  Doctor's  degree,  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  '  Canon  oancrizans,  a  tre  '  ( '  Thy  Voice, 
0  Harmony ' ),  which  will  be  found  in  voL  ii 
Pb  857,  and  he  has  also  used  the  same  device 
in  tH%  minuet  of  one  of  his  symphoniea.  Some 
other  modern  comiK>8er8  have  tried  it,  with 
less  happy  effect  But  perha|)e  it  has  never 
I  yet  appeared  in  a  more  popular  form  than 
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that  of  tin  weSLlmoim  DoaU*  Chtnt  hf  Dr. 

Oott'h. 


^1 


m  


— f- 


It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  two  tichouls 
more  bitterly  oppowd  to  eaeh  other  than  Hhmc 

•f  the  I'.uly  N<«thcrlai)(loi-8,  urn]  the  English 
Cathedral  writei-a  of  the  19th  century.  Yet 
here  we  aee  an  artifice,  inTented  by  the  former, 
and  need  l»y  one  of  the  latter,  so  cotnpli  tt  ly  i-<',i 
«mor«f  that,  backed  by  the  harmonies  peculiar 
to  the  modem  *free  style,'  it  has  attained  a 
position  «|uit<'  una.ss;iilable,  ami  will  I'lohably 
last  as  long  as  the  Anglican  Chant  itself  ahall 
oontinne  in  use.  [Sir  John  Stainer  wrote  a 
hyinn  tuTK?  '  Per  Kecte  ct  Kctro '  in  1898  for 
the  Church  Hymnary  (No.  381)  ;  it  is  also  No. 
8\  of  Norello's  edition  of  the  coni{ioHer's  hymns. 
It  reads  )>auk wards  in  all  the  parts.]  With 
these  things  Iwfore  us,  we  shall  do  well  to 
pause,  before  we  consign  even  the  most  glaring 
pedantries  of  our  forefathers  to  oblivion.  W.B.  R. 

REDEKEK,  Loiuse  Dorettk  Ai'orsTE,  a 
contralto  singer,  wlio  ma<\i:  lu  r  first  apjwarance 
in  London  at  the  Philharinonic  (Concert  of  Juno 
19,  187(5,  and  reniaiiu-d  a  great  liivojirit^"  until 
she  retired  from  public  life  on  her  marriage  with 
Dr.  (ftow  Sir)  Felix  Semen,  Oct.  1 9,  1 87 9.  She 
wa-sboniutDuingen,  Hanover,  Jan.  1 9.  1  H.^^,  and 
from  1870  to  1873  studied  in  the  Conservatonum 
nt  Leipzig,  chiefly  under  Konewka.  She  sang 
first  in  jmlilic  at  Un-nirn  in  1^73.  In  1874 
she  made  the  tirst  of  a«veral  appearances  at 
the  OewandhatM,  and  waa  much  in  request  for 
concerts  and  oratorioH  in  f  Jermany  and  other 
countries  during  1874  and  1675.  In  England 
ahe  aang  at  all  the  prinoipal  oonoerts,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintjiined  Iht  coiinectinn  with 
the  Continent,  where  she  was  always  well 
received.  Her  voice  is  rich  and  symiuithetic  ; 
she  Hings  without  eUort  and  with  great  taste.  (;. 

KEDEMKTION,  THE.  A  Sacred  Trilogy, 
writtenand  oomposed  Ghariee  Gonnod.  First 
|>erformed  at  the  Birauilghani  Ft  stiviil,  August 
30,  1882,  under  the  eomposer's  direction,  m. 

REDFOHD,  JoKH,  waa  organist  and  almoner, 
and  master  of  the  Choristers  of  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1491-1547>  Tneser,  the  author 
of  the  Hundred  good  Points  of  If nsbnndne, 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  An  anthem,  '  Rejoice 
In  the  Lorde  alway,'  printed  in  the  appendix 
to  Hawkins's  History  and  in  the  Motett  Society's 
first  volume,  is  remarkable  for  its  melody  and 
expression.  Some  anthems  and  organ  pieees 
by  him  are  in  the  MS.  volume  collecte<l  by 
^omas  Mulliner,  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
afterwards  in  the  libraries  of  John  Stafford 
Smith  and  Dr.  Rimbanlt,  and  now  in  the 


British  Museum.  A  motet,  some  fancies,  and 
a  voluntary  by  him  are  in  .MS.  at  Chi  i^t  CJiurch, 
Oxford.  [Sec  also  the  •^/l'/^^^/J</l»7^•  lor  iy02,  for 
list  of  other  works  by  him.]  His  name  is  in« 
eluded  by  Morliy  in  tlie  list  •>!  tlms*'  wlio.se  works 
he  consulted  lor  his  '  Iniruductiuu.'     \v.  ii.  ji. 

REDHEAD,  RicHAnn,  bom  March  1.  1820, 
■it  H.u  iow,  wrvs  a  chorister  at  .Ma^'diilt  n  Coll.'i^e, 
Oxford,  1829-36,  having  received  his  musical 
ednoation  therefrom  Walter  Vioary.theorganist. 
lie  was  organist  at  Old  Maij^'^iiet  ('hajH  l  (now 
All  Saints'  Church),  Margaret  Street,  in  1839- 
1864,  and  from  the  ktter  date  at  St  Mary 
Mai^tlalcne,  Pad<lington,  a  iH>st  lie  lield  till  his 
death  at  Hellingley,  Suaeex,  April  27,  1901. 
His  works  are  almost  exdnsively  written  or 
Oonipiled  for  use  in  the  Church  of  England 
service, viz.  'Church  Music,' etc,  1840,  *ljuides 
Dinmae,  the  Paalter  and  Cantioles  in  the  Mom- 
ing  and  Evening'  S.  rvi<  e,'  1843,  Mnsic  for  the 
Oitice  of  the  Holy  Communiou,'  1868;  'O 
my  ]>eople,'snthem  Ibr  Good  Widay;  'Church 
Melodies,  a  collection  of  short  pieces  and  Six 
Sacred  Songs,'  1868  ;  'The  Celebrant's  Oflice 
Book,'  1863  ;  'Ancient  Hymn  Melodies,  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  with  Ritual  music,  Cantieles 
at  Matins  and  Evensong,  jwinted  as  tliey  are 
to  be  sung  in  churches  and  a<lai)t^-(l  to  the 
Ancient  Psalni  Chants,  and  Parish  Tune  Book 
and  Apl»endix,'  1865  ;  'The  Universal  Organist, 
a  Collection  of  Short  Classical  anii  .Mtxlern 
Pieces,'  1866-81;  'Litany  with  latter  jiart 
of  Coiiiniination  Service,  Mnsie  to  the  Divine 
Liturgy  during  the  Cradual,  Ollertoriuni  an<l 
Gommuniou,  ari-auged  for  use  throughout  the 
year,'  187  I  :  F«stival  Hymns  for  All  .Saint.s  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  l>ay.H,  ilynms  for  Holy 
Seasons,  Anthems,  etc.  A.  C 

REDOl'TK.  I'uliUc  a.sseinl>lies  at  which  the 
guests  ap^ieared  with  or  witltout  masks  at 
pleasure.  The  word  is  TVmoii,  and  is  explained 
by  Voltaire  and  Littre  as  being  dcrive<l  frfim 
the  Italian  ridoUo — perliape  with  some  analogy 
to  the  word  'resort.'  They  soon  made  their 
way  to  Ceriii.iny  and  England.  Tliey  are 
fret^uently  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole  under 
the  name  'Ridotto,'  and  were  one  of  the 
attractions  it  Vauxliall  and  Kanelagh  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  Germany  and 
Franoe  the  F^ch  verrion  of  the  name  was 
adojited.  The  building  used  for  the  pnr{)o«e 
in  Vienna,  erected  iu  1748,  and  rebuilt  in  stone 
in  1754,  forms  part  of  the  Bmg  or  Imperial 
Palace,  the  side  of  the  oblong  facing  the 
Josephs- Platz.  There  was  a  grmite  and  a  MeiM 
Redoutensaal.  In  the  latter  Beethoven  played 
a  concerto  of  his  own  at  a  eonosrt  of  Haydn's, 
Dec.  1 8, 1 795.  The  rooms  were  used  for  concerts 
till  al>out  1870.  The  masked  balls  were  held 
there  during  the  Carnival,  from  Twelfth  Night 
to  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  occasionally  iji  the 
weeks  preceding  Advent ;  some  being  public, 
ic  vpm  to  all  mi  payment  of  an  entranoe  fee, 
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REDOWA 


REED 


and  others  private.  Special  nights  were  reserved 
for  the  court  and  the  nobility.  The  '  Redou- 
tentiinze' — Minuets,  AUemandes,  Contredanses, 
Schottisches,  Anglaiscs,  and  Liindler — were 
composed  for  full  orchestra,  and  published 
(njostly  by  Artaria)  for  pianoforte.  Mozart,' 
Haydn,  Beethoven,^  Hummel,  Woelfl,  CJyrowetz, 
and  others,  have  left  dances  written  for  this 
pnr|)ose.  c.  r.  i: 

REDOWA,  a  Bohemian  dance  which  was 
introduced  into  Paris  in  1846  or  1847,  and 
•juickly  attained  for  a  short  time  great  popu- 
larity, both  there  and  in  London,  although  it  is 
now  never  danced.  In  Bohenua  there  are  two 
variations  of  the  dance,  the  Rojdovsik,  in  3-4 
or  3-8  time,  which  is  more  like  a  waltz,  and 
the  Rejdovacka,  in  2-4  time,  which  is  some- 
thing like  a  jxilka.  The  oniinary  Redowa  is 
written  in  3-4  time  (M.M.  J=160).  Tlie 
dance  is  something  like  a  Mazurka,  with  the 
rhythm  le».s  strongly  marked.  The  following 
example  is  ])art  of  a  Rejdovak  which  is  given 
in  Kiihler's  '  Volkstiinzo  aller  Nationen  ' — 


W.  B,  8. 

REED  (Fr.  Anche ;  Ital.  Ancia ;  Germ.  Slaft, 
Rohr).  Tiie  s]>eaking  j«rt  of  many  instruments, 
both  ancifiit  and  mudurn  ;  tlit-  name  l«eing  de- 
riveij  from  the  material  of  which  it  has  been 
immcmorially  constructed.  The  plant  u»p«1  lor 
it  is  a  tall  grass  or  reed,  the  Arutido  JMim~c  or 
ScUira,  growing  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Tim 
substance  in  its  rough  sUt»*  is  contmonly  called 
'  cane,'  though  differing  from  real  cane  in  many 
rcsjipcts.  The  chief  supply  is  now  obtained  from 
Fr«'*jus  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  ilany  other 
materials,  such  as  lance-wood,  ivoiy,  .silver,  an<l 
'ebonite,'  or  hardened  india-rubber,  have  l»een 
exjierimentally  suljstituted  for  the  material  first 
named  ;  but  hitherto  without  succi-ss.  Organ 
reeds  were  formerly  made  of  hard  wockI,  more 
recently  of  brass,  fJcrman  silver,  and  steel. 
The  name  Reed  is,  however,  ajtplietl  by  organ - 
builders  to  the  metal  tulw  or  channel  against 
which  the  vibrating  tongue  beats,  rather  than 
to  the  vibrator  itself. 

Reeds  are  diWded  into  the  Free  and  the 
locating  ;  the  latter  again  into  the  Single  and 
the  Double  forms.    The  Free  reed  is  used  in 

I  Sw  KOohrr*  C»Uloruc.  Mo.  STO.  *tc. 
S  8m  NotUbokiu'*  Thooiktlc  rnUlufu*,  Section  II.  t»tt»  I3S-1T. 


the  harmonium  and  concertina,  its  union  with 
lieating  reeds  in  the  organ  not  having  proved 
successful.  [See  Free  Reed,  vol.  iL  p.  106.] 
The  vibrator,  as  its  name  implies,  passes  freely 
through  the  long  slotted  brass  plate  to  which 
it  is  adapted  ;  the  first  impulse  of  the  wind 
tending  to  push  it  within  the  slot  and  thus 
close  the  aiierture.  In  *  percussion '  harmoniums 
the  vibrator  is  set  suddenly  in  motion  by  a  blow 
from  a  hammer  connected  with  the  keyboard. 
[See  Harmonium,  vol,  ii.  p.  303.]  [Tlie 
Beating  reed  in  its  single  form  is  that  of  tho 
organ  and  the  clarinet.  In  this  the  edges  of 
the  vibrator  overlap  tho  slot  leading  into  the 
resonating  pi()e  or  tube,  and  so  close  it  periodi- 
cally during  Wbration.  The  reed,  which  is  a 
thin  bla<lo  or  lamina,  has  roughly  the  form  of  a 
long  }>arallelogram,  and  it  is  lirmly  secured  for  a 
portion  of  its  length  to  the  bed  or  table  of  the 
tube  or  mouthpiece  in  which  the  slot  is  cut.  In 
the  organ  reed  the  necessary  opening  for  the 
entrance  of  the  wind  at  tho  free  end  is  obtained 
by  giving  a  slight  curvature  to  the  blade  or 
reed  ;  the  pressure  of  the  wind  tends  to  close 
this  opening,  and  vibration  is  thus  set  up. 
In  the  clarinet  the  same  result  is  obtained  by 
giving  a  slight  curvature  to  the  bed  of  the 
mouthpiece  towards  its  tip,  the  under  side  of 
the  reed  itself  being  left  perfectly  flat  (see 
Ci.arinkt). 

The  Double  ree«l,  as  used  in  the  oboe  and 
the  bassoon,  is  constructed  of  two  segments 
united  in  a  tubular  form  at  one  end,  and 
splayed  out  and  flattened  at  the  other  so  as  to 
leave  a  slight  o]>ening  in  8hai>e  like  tho  section 
of  a  double-convex  lens.  The  ba.s.soon  reed  is 
placed  directly  upon  the  'crook'  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  the  oboe  rec<l  is  built  up  U|K>n  a 
small  tuixt  or  'staple.'  The  exact  ap|>earance 
of  both  single  and  double  reeils  will  be  gathered 
letter  from  the  drawings  than  from  a  more 
<Intailed  description. 


■J.  J.  *. 

single  KcmI:— I.  C'UriDvt  m<4,  m  beld  to  Ibc  mouthpiwr  t<y  » 
tiirtal  llgBton*. 

Donhle  Bfedir— S.  BuMoon  ntA.  S.  BaJWKin  rrcd.  fonahorUiM4 
to  ahiw  thr  oprillof  iMrtvcril  thr  two  hliulM.    4.  Ohve  md. 

The  single  reed  is  used  also  on  the  .saxophone, 
and  the  double  reed  for  the  chaunter  of  the 
Highland  Imgpipe,  but  the  drones  of  tho  bag- 
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pipe  are  sounded  by  single  reeda  of  a  most  | 
rudimentary  character.  It  is  poeaible  to  replace 
the  doable  reed  of  the  oboe  and  bassoon  by  a 
anc^  xwd  of  the  clarinet  type  fitted  to  a  small 
mouthpiece.  The  old  dolcino  or  alto-fagotto 
was  so  playofl  in  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
(iuai'is  I  V  the  late  Mr.  Heniy  Lazants  when  a 
l>oy.  TJie  idea  has  bwn  revived  of  late  years 
aa  a  novelty,  but  neither  the  oboe  nor  the 
baMooo  it  mpaUe  of  impRmnMiit  in  this  way, 
although  the  saxophone,  also  a  conical  tub*-,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  single  reed,  being  an  instru- 
meot  of  widar  oalibn.]  w.  b.  «. ;  witii  addi- 
tions by  D.  .1.  T5. 

R££U),  TuuMAii  German,  bom  at  Bristol, 
Jniw  S7,  1817.  Hb  father  wm  a  raariOiui, 
and  the  son  first  aj>i>(>jin'd,  at  tlif  npc  of  ten, 
at  the  Bath  Concerts  as  a  I'F.  player  with 
John  Loder  and  Ltndlejr,  and  also  auig  at  the 
OoDOerti  and  at  tho  Ikth  Theatre.  Shortly 
aftsr,  ha  appeared  at  the  Uaymarket  Theatre, 
London,  when  his  tMm  was  oondnetor,  as 
PF.  plejer,  singer,  and  actor  of  juvenile  parts. 
In  181^  the  family  moved  to  London,  and 
the  tither  heoame  leader  of  the  hand  at  the 
Oarrick  Theatre.  His  son  was  liis  dej)uty, 
and  also  organist  to  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
Sloane  Street  German  Bead  now  entered 
eagerly  into  the  musical  life  of  London,  wan 
an  early  member  of  the  Society  of  British 
Mnsieians,  studied  hard  at  harmony,  coanter- 
ptrfntf  and  PF.  playing,  cumitosed  much,  gave 
many  hasons,  and  took  part  in  all  the  good 
mnsie  he  met  with.  His  work  at  the  theatre 
consisted  in  great  measnn  of  acwring  and 
adapting,  and  getting  np  new  operas,  such  as 
'  Fra  Diavolo'  in  1837.  In  1838  he  Wame 
Musical  Director  of  the  Haymarkft  Theatre, 
a  j»ost  wliicli  lie  retained  till  ISfjl.  In  1838 
he  also  sutcofded  Mr.  Tom  C«K)ke  a.s  Cha{H»l- 
maatsr  at  the  Royal  Bavarian  Chapel,  wlirro 
the  nuiHif  to  the  Mass  was  for  long  noted  both 
for  quality  and  execution.  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  C  was  produced  there  for  the  first  time  in 
Kngland,  and  the  jirinciiial  Italian  .singers 
habitually  took  part  in  the  Sunday  services. 
At  the  Hajnaaifcati  for  the  Shakespearean 
performances  of  Haoready,  the  Keans,  the 
Coshmans,  etc.,  he  made  many  excellent 
innovatfons,  hy  introdneing;  aa  overtuiiae  and 
entr'actes,  good  pieces,  original  or  scori-d  Iiy 
himself,  instead  of  the  rubbish  usually  played 
at  that  date.  During  the  temporary  closing 
of  tlic  theatre,  Reed  did  the  work  of  producing 
Pacini's  opera  of  'Sappho'  at  Drory  Lane 
(April  1,  1848— Clara  Novello,  Sims  Beerea, 
etc.).  In  184-1  lie  married  Mis.s  Pris«  ilia 
Horton,  and  for  the  next  few  years  pursued 
the  same  busy,  useful,  mlaoelUuieons  life  as 
baibia,  directing  the  production  of  English 
opera  at  the  Surrey,  managing  Sadler's  Wells 
during  a  season  of  English  ojtera,  with  his 
wi6,  Miaa  Loniaa  Fyne,  Harrtaon.  etc,  con- 


ducting the  music  at  the  Olympic  under  &lr. 
Wigan's  management,  and  making  prolonged 
provincial  toUTB. 

In  18f>.'>  he  start a  new  rljis.s  of  jierfonnance 
which,  under  the  name  of  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ger* 
man  Keed's  Entertainment,'  made  his  name 
widely  and  favourably  known  iti  Knf^aad.  Ita 
object  was  to  provide  good  dramatic  amuspment 
for  a  large  class  of  society  who,  on  various 
grounds,  objected  to  the  theatres.  It  was 
o{»eitt'd  at  St.  Martin's  H.-ill,  A]>ril  2,  1855, 
aa  'Miss  1'.  Ilorton's  lUu.strative  Gatherings,' 
with  two  pieces  called  '  Holly  Lodge '  and 
'The  Enraged  Musician'  (after  Hogarth), 
^vritten  by  W.  Brough,  and  presented  by  Mts. 
Bead,  wiUi  the  aid  of  her  hnaband  only,  aa 
accompanist  and  occasional  actor.  In  Feb. 
1856  they  removed  to  the  Galleiy  of  Illnatra- 
tkm,  Regent  Street,  and  than  pndnoad  '  A 
Month  from  Home,'  and  'My  Unfinished  Opera' 
(AprU  27,  1857);  'The  Home  Circuit'  and 
*8eaaide  Stndiea'  (June  80,  1859)— all  hy 
W.  Brough  :  '  .\ftcr  the  Ball,'  by  f/lnuind 
Yates ;  *  Our  Card  Basket,'  by  Shirley  Brooks  ; 
*An  nfautration  on  Diaoord'  (<The  Rival 
Compoaan'),  by  Brough  (A[>ril  3,  1861);  and 
'The  Family  Lc>gend,'  by  Tom  Taylor  (March 
31,  1862).  They  tiien  engaged  Mr.  John 
Parry,  and  prtxlucwl  tlio  following  scries  of 
pieces  specially  written  for  this  company  of 
three,  and  inelnding  some  of  Mr.  Pmy'a  moat 
]iopular  and  admirable  songs  in  the  characters 
of  Paterfarailiaa  at  the  Pantomime,  Mis.  Rose- 
leaf,  etc.  etc. : — 

*A  nrmm  In  V(uUt.'    T.  W. 
Botmtaon.    Mkrrh  1H.  iwr 

•Ouryiit.'t  ('l;itf»u/  I! 

l>fr.  aa.  i.vtrr. 
'  IiMiuUv  vUkio.'  r.  C.  Bar- 

lund.  Joir  K  ma 

Dce.1 


•  Th>  CbwJss  CnHiSfc'  ApM 

6.  IMS. 

•Thi'PfrHnld."  Shirley  Brw.kt. 
Ffb.  7.  ISIM. 

■The  Bard  mtvi  bU  BiHb<Ur.° 
W.  Brooffh.  April «.  ISM. 

"Th»  IVculliU'  PWtnUr.'  Da 
M»nh  13.  1W.V 

•The  \*Llitln)(  CriiiM  ■    F.  C. 

Buniaaii.   ApHi iNdii 

At  thi.s  jteriod  the  company  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  Mias  Fanny  Holland 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  soon  after  by  Mr. 
Oomey  Grain  and  Mr.  AUied  Read.  The 
following  «aa  the  repertory  dnring  thia  laat 
period : — 

*UidMn»n<IFrit«ch«n.' OfTrii- '  '  N«*r  RfUUoiM.'  Arthur 
tawh.    FeK  K.  INff>.  Hkcti  hley.  Aqnall41Bn. 

■>'oC»rd«.  W.  .S.  (nl)M  it.  »i>'l      '  Khii;  Chrllfufc*  HtuM, 
•Cax  UKl  Box.'  BonuuKl  Mid  Sul-  Uec  'M.  187). 
IHwk  ManhMlMn.  (AiOidl'ai  'Ctaritjr  Iwflmi     Hoim.'  & 
Snt  •ppMiMM.)  (BowaHidOriller.   P«h.  7.  187*. 

A«n  Ae^:   W.  S.Otlbniaad     ■  Mr  Aunt's  Bacret.'  Burruind 

and  Molliqr.   Xmidi  3. 

•  HappT  Ancadla."    W.  a  OlI- 
fant  >nd  F.  Cljty.   <Kt.  'iS,  ISBL 

'  VfiryCatrhtnc.'  Hiinmll— 4 
MolkT.   Not.  18.  IKTi. 

..IrtA*  Well.'  Bamuid 
.■.rauinBord.  U»si.l8n. 


r.  V.ny.     .N.i\  'J-i, 

-  BcvKM-  my  Nclfblnw/  F.  C. 
Bnmand.   Mmr^  9, 

■OarliUiMlHaiiM.'  W.aOO- 
bnl.  JnnaSD.18l>> 

-  The  Bold  BMNM.*   F.  Ottr- 

JuXr  i».  itM. 
•AanMrttaltonL'  Do.  Urn. 

n,  Mn. 


During  this  jicriotl  a  diversion  was  made  by  the 
introduction  of  'Opere  di  Camera,'  for  four 
characters.    These  comprised : — 


tunn.  Oahrid. 
•Too  Many  Cook«,*  OffenWh.     '  A  Fair  Fxrhanp' j 'A 
'Tb«  Slmplng  Beauty.'    Ualfe    Rr»«lt  :  '  Chlnif  Vhum  BV 
*TlM  8aildl«pa  U|arr.'  Oxra-1  tbm  bjr  OOEiibKlu 
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While  the  eutertainment  still  remuned  at 
tlie  Gallery  of  Illustration,  Keed  became  lessee 
of  St.  George's  Hall  for  the  }>ro(luctioD  of  Comic 
Opera.  He  engaged  an  orchestra  of  forty  and 
a  strong  chorua,  and  '  The  Coutrabandista ' 
(Htirnand  iitid  Sullivan),  '  L'Ainbassadrioe ' 
(AuImt),  and  tlic  '  B(';^f^ar8  OiK'ni '  were  pro- 
duiH'd,  but  without  the  uc-cessary  success.  Mr. 
Reed  then  gave  his  sole  attention  to  the  Gallery 
♦if  Illuatration,  in  which  lie  was  uniforiiily 
sucoesHt'ul,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  carried 
out  his  entertainments,  not  only  with  perfect 
re8ppotal)ility,  but  always  with  groat  talent, 
much  tnct  and  judgment,  and  constant  variety. 

When  the  leue  of  the  CUIery  of  I11ii8trati<m 
expircil,  the  entertainment  was  trmisriMTi  d  to 
HL  George's  Hall,  and  there  the  luliowing 
enterteiomenti  wece  produced : — 


■ad  0«rmMi  Btvd. 

•Ti»>  M»nv  liy  Onr.'  F.  C.  Bur- 

iMii'i  .iii'i  y  C'lwikti. 

•  TbeThrMi  TcmiiU'  ;  'Aijcirnt 
Britoiu.'  Qilbert  A'Oockott  kikI 
dcrnuMi  Bed. 

'A  TW»  of  Old  Chlm*.'  !•■  1" 
Burii»n<l  «nil  Mnlloy. 

•  Kri'«  «n<l  iiu        ■  W.  H 
liert  ami  In'rinau  Kml. 

•  A  Hixniih  HonH ' ;  •  An  IivlUn 
foule'i    -The  WIcketl  Uukc' 


OlflMrt  A'l 

RMd. 

■MaUrbfd 
But  Hand  and 

'  A  r«ir«f  Soiok*.'  C.J. 

and  Mm«.  Uorta. 

■  Our  iKdl.' Hxiiae.'  ttJ. 
*nil  Cotaf.inl  l>lck. 

■  A    Nlyht'n  8ur|>ri*r.' 
Cfoiim  and  llvriuaii  K***!. 

•  KixU-r  Bnilhrra.'  K.  V 
Hand  and  KInif  Hnll. 

'  Happy  Jimi»Mli.»,'  A.I 


Tlie  follo^viog  were  produced  under 
niana^ement  of  Ur.  Oomej  Oiuh  and 
Alfred  fieed:— 


■on* 

Wr-t 
.  Bur. 

the 
Mr. 


•  Wn.  984.*  F.  C.  Rnrnand  Mid 
<lrn.i-«li  It. •.«.!. 

"  t  hi.-r  lu  II  C.  iitiiry.'  O. 
A'UMkctt  and  VivUn  Ull«h. 

■Ow  H«v  DolU'  Homw.'  W. 
Tanfl^jr  •nd  CoUford  Olck. 

■  An«».T  Pal  !  '   P.C.  Rurnand 

ftlVl  W.  A  ...1.1, 

■  Lton bl U y  >  \\'\\V  BanMUd 
■a*  Kill*  Hall. 

'Artful  Autoinnton.'  Arthur 
Iaw  and  Kintr  Hall. 

•  A  Tn'niiMi<lL>ii»  .My»t«>ry.*  K. 
C.  Burnxnil  and  Klnjc  Hall. 

'  EncbaDtiiiPut.'  A.  1««  and 
Oertiian  tUnl. 

'  Orinirtone  Ontnm.'  O.  I 
A'Bcokett  Mid  King  HalL 

'dIM  BawMd.'  A.  L«w  and 
Oiniey  Oral  a. 

•  UHtk  {ram  Indtak'  PutUa«vr 
SUvMM  Mid  OolifMd  Diek. 

•  Tha  Plntoli  Wtrnt.'  O. 
A'Bwkett^BdTNtaiiBHflb.  I 

'A  Clirlnlma*  Rt/Kklnit-'  O  ', 
A'll.-.  W.  't.  j.ii,|  KluK  Hall.  i 

■i  i-M.-  Ikith.-nrm.'  A.  Law 
and  >Uitillti>n  Clarkn.  ' 

•ThrTbr.^UaU.'  A.A'Baekett 
aod  Edoiurd  Harkila.  i 

•AnrlniVMt.'  A.U«Mid 
Cnmry  Ordn.  { 

•Th»  Tan|ii<i|a«  Rln«.*  O.  W.  , 
Ondfiry  and  U'>iu'l  IkiuuMi. 

■  A  Mernr  Chriattoaa.'  A.  Law 


lerr*  Cb 
IKMwiyL 
■flMMilbrd 


and  VMftoa.'  Bar. 


A.  Imt  and 


'A  Watn  Cm*.'  A.  Iaw,  Ar- 
nold Pellx,  and  a«arca  0«ar. 

•A  Mom  9am  Bant.'  A.  i*« 
•ad  A.  J.  Oddiootk 

*A  Donhla  Kr«it.'  A.  I«W« 
AKnol  B«ed.  and  Oorti«y  Oraln. 

■  Fairly  Piiialcd.'  Oliver  Bniiid 
and  Hniiil!t<.ii  ('l,trk<- 

■A  Tirril.lc  Fright.'  A.  Law 
an.l  ('ornt'jr  Hrain. 

-  Old  Knofklea.'  A.  Lmt  «a4 
A.  J.  Caldlnott. 

■A  Pt^ctilUr  CaM.*  A.lMrMld 
O.  Onminlth. 

•Hobblot'  8te|>hraa,  Var\ll«T, 
and  U.  iitmr. 

'  A  Prvttr  Beqoert.'  M.  Wat- 
win  and  Hamlllan  Clarka. 

■  A  .Night  In  Walm.'  It.  ISant- 
n<T  nnd  Cimipr  Oralii. 

•  In  <"m>|.l  n  t'.nii-t  '  M. 
■am  and  A.  J.  Ualdlcutl. 

■  A  riiittd  nar.' 

and  A.  J.  CMdkntt. 

•  Tl.r  I  riar.'  tM. 

•  Thr  \atnralUt.' 

and  Klnit  Hnll. 

•Tally  H..:'    M.  Wi 
A.  J.  Caldlctt. 

'  W«nt<<d  nn  Heir  '  Da. 

-  The-  Bo  iiun  ■  Mat*.'  W. 
Bn>wnf  and  A.  .1.  Ctlillcutt. 

•  BriHAny  Folk."  WalUr  Frith 
an.l  A.  J-  Caldli-ott 

'Tapplna  and  Co.*  Malcnlm 


Wai- 


luii'l  all. I  \.  (iatty, 

All  .It  S.-, 
C'urncy  <iraln. 

'Mainy  Hapnr  Bvtuma.'  O. 
A'BnckaCt  and  Lioiwl  Brnno. 

■  A  Bright  Idea.'  A.  l«w  and 
Arthur  C«>cll. 

"C'lirrry  Tn>«  Farm.'  A.  1j»w 
•nd  Haiiilttun  Clark*. 

■TI>«Hm.1ofth«ML'  A.I«w 
and  FAtoti  F»nln(. 

•.\..».«ly  .  Kiult.' 
Hairiilt.>ii  CUrkp. 

■  A  rttriiii,-,.  II>«il.' 
King  Hall. 

'  that  UmxKul 
A'BMkatt  aiHl  f -oni 

•A    M.mnt^ln  Hel 
.\'ner'k<-tt  and  LIchmI  

•Tiew.ireTrrjvo,'  A.I*WMldi 
A.  J.  Cahlkvtt  I 


A.Uiraad 
A.  l«waad 


Boy.- 
V  Qraln. 


O. 

a. 


•Tha  Vfttrn--'  Waltw  Frttk 
and  KInfc  Hnll 

M-arninl  T  uir.'  M.  Wltm 
Mid  Comey  (iialii. 

■  PoanailcNi.'  Walter  Browna 
an<l  A.  i.  Oaldlcotl. 

'  K111l<xTUiii|>or.'     M.  Wat*.n 

Hll  1  v..  t<4llilll|i.tl. 

•  -Hir  Old  BiiTOiu.'  U.  M.  Paul! 
nnd  A.  J.  CaldU«t(. 

•■Did  B..rliv  Mo«r.'  Wnltw 
Kr;th  aivl  C.  «»r»in. 

'iMn'rilMlght.'  Archie  Arm- 
atruiisaiiilJ.  W.  Klllnit. 

•All  (M.|  VMr'  M.  W«t*m 
an. I  .\  .1 ,  ('  ii.U.utt. 

'  FlOU  i> ''lot.'  SomarvillcGlli- 
n«r  and  Walttr  Slanghttr. 

•A  Mf  Bandit.'  M.  WatMm 
and  W.  Waitihtar. 

Do. 
A.  0* 


The  accompaniments  to  these  pieces  were  played 
on  a  pianoforte  and  harmonium.  For  many 
years  the  'Hnstcal  Sketches'  of  Mr.  Comey 
(.irain  were  a  principal  attraction  of  the  enter- 
tainment. German  Beed  died  at  llp|>er  East 
Sheen,  Surrey,  March  21,  1888,  and  in  1895 
the  entertainments  came  to  an  end,  with  the 
deaths  of  Alfred  German  Reed,  March  10,  and 
Corney  Grain,  March  1(J.  An  attempt  WM 
made  to  revive  the  enterprise,  but  without  I'tfcct. 

Mrs.  German  Reed,  iua  1'ri.hi-illa  IIoktun, 
was  bom  at  Birmingham,  Jan.  1,  1818.  From 
a  very  early  ape  she  showed  unmistakable  quali- 
hcutioiis  fur  a  theatrical  career,  in  a  hue  8tron|{ 
voice,  great  musical  ability,  and  extraordinary 
power  of  mimicry.  She  made  her  first  ap])ear- 
Hu<^  at  the  age  of  ten,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre, 
under  Elliston's  management,  a«  the  Oipqr  0\x\ 
in  '(luy  Mannering.'  After  thi.s  she  wa-s  con- 
stantly engaged  at  the  principal  metropolitan 
theatvoB  in  a  ▼«ry  wide  range  of  parte.  Her 
rare  combination  of  great  ability  a.s  a  .'iiij^er, 
with  coiupicuous  gifts  as  an  actress,  and  most 
attraetive  appearance,  led  to  a  very  satisfitctory 
step  ill  hi  r  c.irr<  r.  On  .\u^'nst  16,  18.''>7,  she 
signed  an  agreement  with  J^lacready  for  his 
famous  performanoee  at  Oovent  Gutlen  and 
Drill y  L.uic.  in  which  .'*lie  acted  Ariel,  Ophelia, 
the  Fool '  in  'Lear,'  the  Attendant  Spirit  in 
'Comus/  PhiUdel  in  *  King  Arthur,'  and  Ada 
in  '  Aei.s  and  rinlatea.'  After  the  conclusion 
of  this  memorable  engagement,  Miss  Hortou 
became  the  leading  spirit  in  Planchu's  graceful 
burles«|ues  at  the  Hayniaikct  Theatre.  Oil 
Jan.  20,  1844,  she  mairied  Mr.  German  Reed, 
and  the  rest  of  her  career  has  been  related  under 
bin  naiiie.  She  died  at  l^xley  Heath,  March 
1 S,  1895,  a  few  days  after  her  son  and  Comey 
Urain.  o. 

KEED-STOr.  When  the  pipes  of  an  organ, 
controlled  by  a  dniw  stoji,  produc*  their  tone 
by  means  of  a  vibrating  tongue  striking  the 
la< of  a  reed,  the  etop  is  called  a  Reed-stop  ; 
whi-ii  tln!  piiK's  contain  no  such  ree<l8,  but  tlieir 
tone  is  produced  merely  by  the  impinging  of 
air  against  a  sharp  edge,  the  stop  is  called  a 
FliK'  st<)p.  Any  single  pipe  of  the  former  kiml 
is  calh^l  a  K<'eil-pi|>e,  any  isingle  pipe  of  the 
latter  kind,  a  Flue-pipe.  Pi|ies  oratefaling  Twb 
hhhIs  lire  scMiiTii  iiMcd  ill  Kn^lish  organs,  1  ut 
are  occasionally  found  in  foreign  instruments 
under  the  name  of  Physharmonika,  etc  [Bee 
Harmonium,  Rkkd.]  The  reed  stojcs  consisting 
of  '  striking-reeds '  are  voiced  in  various  ways 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  Oboe,  Cor  Anglais, 
Clarinet,  Hassoon,  Horn,  Cornopean,  Trunijict, 
etc,  all  of  wluch  are  of  8-ft.  pitch  (that  is,  in 
unison  with  the  diapason).  The  Clarion  4-ft 
is  an  octave  reed-stop.  The  Double  TrumiK^t 
16-ft.  is  a  reed  -stop  one  octave  lower  in  pitch 
than  the  dia{ia.son ;  it  is  also  called  a  Oontra> 
posanne,  or  sometimee  a  Ttombone.  Beed-stopa 
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of  the  tnimpet  class  are  ofteu  jilnccil  oti  a  vi  i y 
high  pressure  of  wind  uader  sucti  luuims 
Tubs  minbflifl,  TVombs  nuyor,  etc ;  meh  high- 
jiro?*sniv  ite<l  Htoi^s  aro  generally  found  on  tlir 
bolo-iuauual ;  the  reed-sto^  of  the  Ureat  organ 
being  of  moderate  loadneae ;  those  on  the  Choir 
oii,'iM  lU  ii,''  tl.pi-  of  .1  H<ift»'r  olmnicter.  A  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  reed-atope  is  osaally 
Hrigned  to  the  Bwell  oigsn  than  to  any  other 
muiDal,  owing  to  the  brilliant  rrisii  iuln  which 
they  produce  as  the  shutters  of  the  swell-box 
open.  Reed-stops  are  said  to  be  'harmonic' 
when  tli»'  tnlws  of  the  \>\\>vh  are  twice  tlit  ir 
normal  length  and  perforate<l  half-way  with  a 
small  hole.  Their  tone  is  remarkably  pure  and 
brilliant  !'::(•  betlinodem  organ-builders  have 
1lia<le  great  inii»rovemcnts  in  the  voicing  of  reed- 
stopH,  which  are  now  produciMi  in  almost  inhnite 
▼ariety  both  as  to  qnality  snd  stmigth  of 
ton«\  .1.  s. 

K  K  K L  ( A  nglo-Saxon  hrfol,  connected  with  the 
Suin  <  Httliic  ri(///7,' to  whirl').  Anaucientdance, 
the  origin  of  whith  ia  cuvelo[)od  in  much  ob- 
scurity. Tlie  fact  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
Norwegian  llnlluHg^  as  well  as  its  popularity 
in  Scotland,  an<l  its  occurrence  in  Doiim  irk.  tl.>'  i 
north  of  Kugland,  and  Ireland,  has  led  mu.st 
writers  to  attribute  to  it  a  Soaadinavian  erigin, 
although  its  raj)id  nioverncnts  and  livily  char- 
acter are  op^Kieed  to  the  oldest  Scaudinaviau 
danee-rlqrthma.  The  probability  is  that  the 
reel  is  of  Keltic  origin,  pi  rhaj'S  indigfiions  to 
Britain,  and  from  there  introduced  into  Scaudi- 
naTia.  In  Scotland  the  reel  is  nsnally  danced 
by  two  ci)U[iIt  s  ;  in  Kngland  —  wlu  ro  it  \f<  now 
almost  only  found  in  connection  with  the  Sword 
Danoe,  as  performed  ia  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire — it  is  danced  by  three  couples,  llie 
figarw  of  the  reel  ditl'er  slightly  according  to 
the  locality ;  their  etifef  feature  is  theb  oircnlar 
character,  the  dancers  standing  face  to  face  and 
describing  a  series  of  figures  of  eight.  The 
mnsic  consists  of  8-bar  phrases,  generally  in 
common  tinu',  but  occa-sionally  in  6- 4.  The 
Irish  reel  is  played  much  faster  than  the  Scot^-h  ; 
in  Yorkshire  an  ordinary  hompip-tune  is  used. 
The  following  example,  'Lady  Nelson's  Reel,' 
is  from  a  .MS.  collection  of  daoices  in  the  poMes- 
sion  of  the  present  writer  : — 


[In  iKnot  Am  SooOemi  (1591)  it  ft  itntod 


tli  it  '  niloH  Duncan  did  go  before  theni  playing  a 
rcUl  or  dancH;  ujtou  a  small  trump.'  The  Irish 
reel,  whieh  it  apparently  alluded  to  here,  is  in 
■J  4,  ori  >ni!ii«>n  time,  and  i- always  danced  singly : 
tiie  tirst  eight  bars,  danced  in  steps,  are  followed 
hy  a  round  for  the  next  eight  bars,  when  the 
original  stcjisare  resumed, but  reversed.  \v.  n.c.K.l 

An  example  of  the  Danish  reel  will  be  found 
inEngeVs  *  National  Mnsio '  (London,  1866). 

One  of  the  mo.st  characteristic  SootiBh  reels  ia 
the  Reel  of  Tulloch  (Thulichan)  : — 


Others,  equally  good,  are  'Colonel  M 'Bean's 
Reel,'  *  Ye're  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart,'  'The 
Cameronian  Kant,'  '.lohnnies  friends  are  ne'er 
jilcased,'  aiul  '  Flora  Macdonald.' 

For  the  slow  Reel  see  SruATHsrEY.    w.  b.  s. 


REE\'E,  Wil  l  I \M,  Iwrn  1757;  after  quitting 
school,  uaa  placed  with  a  law  stationer  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  where  his  fellow-writer  was  Joseph 
i  Mun<len,  aftenvards  the  celebrated  <ninedinn. 
Determined,  however,  upon  making  music  his 
profession,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Ridiardaon, 
<iiganistof  St.  .lanies's,  Westmin-ster.  In  1781 
ho  was  appointed  organist  of  Totnes,  Devonshire, 
where  he  remained  till  about  1 788,  when  be  was 
engaged  a.s  coTiiposer  at  Astley'a.  He  was  next 
for  some  time  an  actor  at  the  r^ular  theatres. 
In  1791,  being  then  a  ohoms  singer  at  Coven  t 
Oarden,  he  was  applii^l  to  to  complete  the  (  (mi- 
{losition  of  the  music  for  the  ballet-i«ntominte 
of  *OBear  and  Malvina,*left  nnfinished  by  Shield, 
who,  ujKtn  .somi-  dilferences  with  the  manager, 
had  resigned  his  appointment.  Reeve  thereupon 
l>rr>diioed  an  overture  and  some  vocal  mtmc, 
which  were  much  ailmired.  and  led  to  his  being 
apiwinted  composer  to  the  theatre.  In  1792 
he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Blartin,  Ludgate. 
In  1802  he  1m  (  ime  port  proprietor  of  Sadler's 
Wells  Theatri'.  His  princijial  dramatic  com|io- 
sitiona  were  'Oscar  and  Malvina,'  and  'TijiiMio 
Saib,*  1791  ;  'Orpheus  and  Eurydice,'  i»artly 
adapte*!  frojn  Oluck,  1792;  'The  Apparition,' 
'British  Fortitude,'  'Hercules  and  Omphale,' 
and  'The  Purse,'  1794  ;  'Merry  Sherwood' 
(containing  Reeve's  best -known  song.  '  I  am  a 
Friar  of  orders  grey '),  17fr>  ;  'llarh  quin  and 
Oberon,'  1796,  '  Bantry  Bay,"  'The  Round 
Tower,'  and  '  Harle<|uin  Quixote,'  1797;  '.loan 
of  Arc,"  and  '  Kamah  Droog'  (with  Mazzinglii), 

1798  :  'The  Turnpike  Gate '(with  Mazzinghi), 
'The  Embarkation,'  and  'Thomas  and  Susan,' 

1799  ;  '  Paul  and  Virginia'  (with  Mazzinghi), 
and  'Jamie  and  Anna,*  1800 ;  'Harlequin's 
Almanack.'  'The  Blin<l  Oirr(witli  Mazzinghi), 
1801  i  'The  Cabinet'  (with  Braham,  Davy, 
and  HoorelisadX  and  'Family  Qoamls'  (with 
Bnham  and  MooreheadX  1802 ;  'The  Ouwan,' 
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1803  ;  'The  Da-sh,"  and  Thuty  Thousand' 
(with  Davy  and  Braham),  1804  ;  *  Out  of  Place' 
(with  Braham),  and  'The  Coi-sair,'  1805  ;  'The 
W hite  Plume, ' ' Rokeby  Castle, ' and '  An  Ihatach , " 
1804;  'Kaia'  (with  BmhamX  180S;  'Tricks 
U]K)n  Travellers' (iMirt),  1810;  and  'The  Ont- 
aide  Passenger'  (with  Whitakcr  aud  D.  CJorri), 
1811.  Hewrot*  mono  for  Boine  pantoiniinea 
at  Sadler's  Wells;  ainoiif^st  them  '  Baiig  n]i,' 
by  C.  Dibdiu,  jun.,  contaiuiug  the  favourite 
Clown's  wmg,  *Tippitywitohet,'  for  OiinuldL 

He  was  also  aiitlbir  ot"  T/f  Jurnn'fr  Prrrrplor, 
or  EnUriainitig  Inalructor,  etc  Ho  died  Juue 
22, 1816.  w.  R.  H. 

EEEyEH,  .ToHN"  Sims,  son  of  a  nuisician  in 
the  Royal  Artillery,  was  boru  at  Woolwich, 
Sept  26,1  X818  {Manoirs  of  the  Royal  ArtU- 
lerjfBaiid,  by  H.  G.  Farmer  (1904),  p.  74  If.). 
He  received  his  early  mosioal  instruoUou  from 
hia  father,  and  at  fourteen  obtained  the  post 
of  ofganiat  at  North  Gray  Church,  Kent.  Vim\ 
gaining  his  mature  voice  he  determined  on 
becoming  a  singer,  and  [after  a  year  sjient  in 
•tudying  for  the  medicu  prof*  .s.<sion]  in  1839 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Newcastlc- 
upon  Tyne  Theatre,  aa  the  (Jipsy  lioy  in  '  Guy 
Manneriug,'  and  8ubsc<iui'ntly  i»erfonned  Dan- 
dini  in  '  La  Conerent<)l;i,'  aixl  other  Iwiritono 
parts.  The  true  quality  of  liis  voice,  however, 
having  asserted  itself,  he  platKi  himself  under 
J,  W.  Hulih.-i  and  T.  Cooke,  and  in  the  sea-sons 
of  1841-42  aud  1842-43  was  a  member  of 
Macready's  oompany  at  Drury  Lane,  as  one  of 
the  second  tenors,  i«MT')rining  such  iiarts  a.s 
the  First  Warrior  iu  PurucU's  '  King  Arthur,' 
Ottoear  in  *  Der  lyeiadhiiti,'  and  the  like.  He 
then  went,  to  prosecute  his  studios,  first  to 
i'aria  under  Bordogui,  and  subsequently  tu 
Milan  imder  Hanncato;  he  appeared  at  the 
Scala  as  Edgardo  in  Donizetti's  'Lucia  di 
Lammermoor '  with  marked  success.  Return- 
ing to  England  he  [appeared  at  varioDS  con- 
certs, and]  was  engaged  by  Jullien  for  Dniry 
Laue,  where  be  made  his  first  appearance  on 
Monday,  Dec  6, 1847,  as  Edgar  in  *Tbe  Bride 
of  Liiinmcnnoor,'  and  at  once  took  i>osition  a.s 
an  actor  and  singer  of  the  tirst  rank.  '  His 
vdoe  had  become  a  pure  high  tenor  of  delidoos 
quality,  the  tones  vibrating  and  equal  through- 
out, very  skilfully  managed,  and  displayiug 
iemarkahly  good  taste.  His  deportment  as  an 
actor  was  natural  and  easy,  his  action  manly 
an<l  to  the  purpose,  and  exhibiting  both  ]iassion 
aud  jwwer,  without  the  least  exaggeration.'  A 
fortnight  later  ho  performed  his  tirst  original 
jwirt,  Lyonnel  in  lialfe's  'Maid  of  Honour.' 
[ImtHoz,  who  conducted  the  |)erformance,  en- 
gaged him  for  the  performance  of  two  parts  of 
La  DamiuUioii  df  F nisi  at  Dnjry  Lane,  Feb.  7, 
1848.]  Iu  1848  he  was  engaged  at  Her 
Ibjesty't  Theatre,  and  came  oat     Oailo  in 

I  Or  p>Miii>>ir  (let  SI  (It  mtTrrt  itr  imt  In  ■  •  MrtMir  Itmrtr ' 
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Doniztitti's  '  Linda  di  Chamounix,'  upitcai  ing 
aUw  as  Florestan  in  *Fidelio.'  [His  operatic 
career  was  more  or  less  overshaaowed  by  the 
great  place  he  made  for  himself  in  oratorio  ;  he 
sang  the  jiart  of  Faust  when  Gounod's  opem 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  En^jli.sh,  at 
Her  M^esty'a  Theatre,  and  for  a  few  |ier- 
formanoee  1m  sang  Braham's  old  part  of  Sir 
H;iun  in  'Oberon.'  riiptain  Maclieath,  in  'The 
l^{gar'a  0|)era,'  was  one  of  the  last  operatio 
parts  in  wUoh  he  appeared.]  In  the  antanm 
of  1848  he  was  enu'a^'fd  ut  tiie  Xorwidi  Musi- 
cal Festival,  where  he  showed  liia  ability  as 
an  oratorio  singer  bj  sn  eztrsordinarily  fine 
delivery  of  'The  enemy  s;iiil  '  in  'Israel  in 
Egypt.'  On  Nov.  24  following  he  made  his  hist 
appearance  at  the  Sacred  Harmonio  Society  in 
Handel's  '  Messiah.'  The  rapid  strides  which  he 
was  then  makiqg  towards  {lerfeotion  in  oratorio 
were  shown — to  take  a  few  inatsnoaa  only — 
by  his  performances  in  '  Judas  Maocabaeus '  and 
'Samson,'  'Elijah,'  'St.  Paul,' and  'Lobgesang,' 
and  '  Eli '  and  '  Naaman '  (both  composed  ex- 
jiressly  for  him).  [He  sang  in  Bach's  '  St, 
Matthew  Passion,'  under  Stemdale  Bennett, 
when  the  work  was  given  for  the  first  time  iu 
England  in  1854.]  But  his  greatest  triumph 
was  atliievid  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  iu  1857,  when,  after  singing  iu 
'Messiah'  and  'Judas  HaooabKDa*  with  in- 
creased  reputation,  he  gave  'The  enemy  said' 
in  '  Israel  in  £^pt '  with  such  remarkable 
]>ower,  fire,  and  Ttdnme  of  voice,  breadth  4^ 
style,  and  evenness  of  vocalisation,  as  com- 
pletely electrified  his  hearers.  He  repeated 
this  wonderful  performanoe  st  several  anooeed- 
ing  festivals,  and  in  the  Tlandeliau  repertory 
nothing  was  more  striking  than  his  delivery  of 
'Total  Bdipse'  from  'Samson.'  [He  was  the 
first  re]iiesi'iitntive  of  various  tenor  parts  in 
oratorios  and  cantatas  that  are  for  the  moet  part 
forgotten  in  the  preeent  day,  snch  as  Benedict's 
'St.  Peter,"  Bennett's  'May  Queen.'  Sullivan's 
'  Prodigal  Son '  aud  '  Light  of  the  World.'  Uis 
singing  of  'Tom  Bowling '  and  '  Come  into  the 
garden.  Maud  '  remained  unapproachable  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
he  was  eompelled  by  adverse  einanutanees  to  go 
on  nnging  nfter  his  voice  had  begun  to  decay. 
His  fimwell  concert  took  plsoe  at  the  Aibert 
Hall  on  May  11,  1891,  but  he  sang  afterwards 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  at  music  halls.  Some 
critics,  who  only  heard  him  in  his  last  days,  were 
inclined  to  question  whether  he  had  ever  been 
great,  but  their  doubts  were  without  foundation. 
In  the  (juarter  of  a  century  during  which  his  voici- 
was  at  its  Wst,  he  sang  on  the  orchestra  with 
Jenny  Lind,  (Mara  Novello^  Tietjens,  Adelinn 
Patti.  and  ("lirisfine  \ils.son,  and  held  his  own 
with  them  alL  Assuredly  none  but  a  great 
artist  oould  have  done  that.  Even  in  his  vocal 
decay  there  was  nothing  harsh  or  ugly.  lb- 
never  sang  off  the  key,  and  even  when  he  wa.9 
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nearly  seventy  liis  le^rato  sinj^ing  wa»  a  model 
of  steadiness  and  breath  nuinagcmeut.  The 
expression  '  voice  colouring '  was  not  much  used 
in  Sims  Reeves's  day,  but  of  the  art  iinjtlied  in 
the  words  he  was  a  ]uiMt  master.  No  oue  could 
with  greater  certainty  find  the  exact  tone  to 
fit  the  most  varied  emotions.  It  was  a  ooni- 
preheusive  talent  iudeod  tliat  could  range  at 
will  from  the  levity  of  Captain  Macheath's 
Kongs  to  the  {Mignant  pathos  of  llanflel's 
'  Dtie|>er  and  deeper  still,'  the  emotional  waruith 
of  Beethoven's  'Adelaide,'  or  the  oyele  'An 
die  feme  d  liebte.'  lie  died  at  Worthing, 
Cot.  26,  1900. J  Sims  Beeves  married,  Nov.  2, 
1850,  MisB  Emu  A.  Lv€X>icbb,  aopnuio  singer, 
\vlio  hA(\  l)oen  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Blane  Hunt,  and 
appeared  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's 
eoneert  of  Jtine  19,  1839,  and  sang  there  tatd 
at  other  concerts  until  1845,  when  she  went 
to  Italy.  She  retmued  iu  1848,  and  appeared 
in  opera  as  well  as  at  oonoerts.  Sho  nCired 
from  public  life  and  occupied  hmelf  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  for  which  she  had  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation.  [She  died  at  Ui>]>cr 
Norwood,  Juno  10,  1895  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  her  husband  married  his  pupil,  Miss  Maud 
Rene,  with  whom  he  went  on  a  snocessful  con- 
cert tour  in  Soath  Africa  in  1896.]  His  son 
Herbert,  after  a  careful  education  under  hia 
father  and  at  Milan,  made  his  snooeesful  d^but 
at  oin  ..f  Mr.  Ganz'.s  cuncerts  (June  12,  1880), 
and  met  with  considerable  favour  from  the 
imblic.  w.  H.  H.  ;  additions  from  the  Dirt,  of 
y(tt.  Bio'i.,  S.  H.  Pardon,  Esq.,  etc. 

REFORMATION  SYMPHONY,  THE. 
Mendelssohn's  own  name  for  his  Symphony  iu 
D  minor,  written  with  a  view  to  performance  at 
the  Tercentenary  Festival  of  the  Aug.shurg  Pro- 
testant Confession,  which  was  intended  to  be 
celebrated  thranghoat  Germany  on  June  25, 
1830.  The  first  mention  of  it  a]ii>ears  to  be  iu 
a  letter  of  his  own  from  North  Wales,  Sept  2, 
1829.  On  May  25,  1830,  he  writes  from 
Weimar  that  it  is  finished,  and  when  copied 
will  be  sent  to  Leipzig.  It  was  not,  however, 
then  performed ;  the  politiml  troablea  of  that 
year  prevented  any  festive  demonstrations.  In 
January  and  March,  1832,  it  was  iu  rehearsal 
in  Fkflfl,  but  it  did  not  oome  to  actual  per- 
formance till  November  1832,  when  it  was 
played  under  his  own  direction  at  iierlin.  It 
was  not  repeated  during  \sSb  life,  bnt  was  re- 
vived at  the  Crystal  Pakce,  Nov.  30,  1867. 
It  was  afterwards  played  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  Oct.  29,  186$,  and  was  published  in 
score  and  parts  by  Novello  ft  Co.,  and  by 
Simrock  as  '  Symphony  No.  5 ' — op.  107,  No. 
36  of  the  posthumous  works.  The  first  Allegro 
is  said  to  represent  the  conflict  between  the  old 
and  new  religions,  and  the  Finale  is  founded 
on  Luther's  Hymn,  '  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unaer 
Oott.'  One  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
the  trork  it  the  beautiful  ascending  phtaae 


known  as  the  'Dresden  Amen,'  wliiih  has 
been  u.sed  with  marvellous  etlect  lu  Wagner's 
'  Parsifal."  o.  • 

KKFK.VIN  (Fr.  /''/niin  ;  (ierm.  H'  lmkrhr). 
Tins  word  is  used  iu  music  to  denote  what  iu 
poetry  is  called  a  *  burden,'  t.e.  a  abort  sentence 
or  phrase  wliich  recurs  iji  evt-ry  verse  or  stanTa. 
It  was  probably  first  employed  iu  music  iu  order 
to  give  nmndnen  and  unity  to  the  melody,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  poetry  wliii  h  uas 
writteu  esi>ecially  for  music  Such  collections 
as  the '  6chos  du  tempa  peai6  *  give  an  abundance 
of  examplejj  in  French  music,  wliero  songs  with 
refrains  are  nioet  frequently  to  be  found.  '  Lii- 
liburlero '  may  be  cited  as  one  English  instance 
out  of  many.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  731 .]  St-hnbert's 
four  Befrain  •  iiiedcr  were  published  as  op. 
95.  M. 

REGAL  (Fr.  Hujtdf  ;  It.  Hujnlr  or  Xinfale). 
^The  word  may  be  derived  from  'r^lus,'  the 
idea  of  gradation  being  inherent  in  a  keyboard. 
The  wooden  harmouieon.  when  playe<i  with  a 
keyboard,  was  at  one  time  oalkd  'r^le  cu 
bois. ']  This  name  deeoribes  a  miety  of  organ, 
w  iiich  is  espedalty  interating  as  being  in  some 
ways  the  prototype  of  the  modem  harmonium. 
It  consists  of  a  single  row  of  *  beating '  reeds,  the 
pil>es  of  which  are  in  some  ituttancsa  so  small 
as  hardly  to  cover  the  reeds.  A  fine  specimen 
is  iu  the  possession  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
and  was  lent  to  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in 
1885.  The  name  'bible  regal'  is  the  title  of 
another  variety,  the  i»eculiarity  of  which  consists 
in  its  being  arranged  to  fold  in  two,  on  a  similar 
]irinciple  to  that  on  which  leather  backgammon 
boards  are  made.  The  bellows  are  covered  with 
leather,  so  that  when  the  instrument  is  folded 
it  present.s  the  appearance  of  a  large  book. 
[  Practorius  in  his  Synlagtna,  vol.  iii.  pi.  iv., 
gives  a  view  of  one,  which  in  its  extended  con- 
dition, bellows  and  all,  appears  to  be  about 
3  ft  6  in.  by  3  ft  He  ascribes  (iL  p.  73) 
the  invention  to  a  nameless  monk ;  otheis  |^ve 
it  to  Voll,  an  organ-builder  at  Nuremberg  in 
1575.  The  specimen  preserved  in  the  Musee 
of  the  OoDSCvratoire  at  Pwrb  is  said  to  date 
from  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  has  a 
compass  of  four  octaves.  The  iostrumeut  has 
been  long  sinee  extinct,  but  the  name  'legal' 
is  still  applied  in  Cermany  to  certain  reed- 
stops.  [The  word  is  used  by  Feds,  Bimbault, 
and  Engel  to  denote  the  portable  organ  of  the 
12th  and  13t}i  centuries.  Mr.  Hipkins  ]>os- 
sessed  a  remarkably  tine  specimen,  believed  to 
be  unique  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned. 
It  is  smaller  than  the,  Ihaisaels  one,  being  2  ft. 
5  in.  wide,  and  (with  the  bellows)  3  ft.  8  in. 
long.  The  compass  is  from  E  to  c"\  The 
sharps  are  of  boxwood  stained  black,  the  naturals 
of  bird's-eye  maple.  The  keys  are  not  1  lalanr*  d 
bnt  hinged.  The  instrument  is  of  oak,  an*]  i.s 
dated  1629,  with  no  maker's  name.] 

In  the  inventocy  of  Henry  YIII.'s  musical 
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iiutrumento  [Hailfiuu  1419,  A  fol.  200], 
we  And  thirtoen  pairs  of  single  regalia  (the  '  pair ' 
ift<>!iiit  only  otio  instrunifiit)  and  five  jwirs  of 
double  rcK^lU  (tliat  is  with  Iwo  pii'cs  to  each 
note).  T^enuiM  oontinuod  in  use  at  the  Eng- 
lish fVmrt  down  to  1773,  the  date  of  the  death 
of  iiemard  (iaUM,  wlio  wan  *  tuner  of  the  EegaU 
in  tho  King^t  honadiold.'  For  ftirthor  purti- 
culars  the  i-cader  is  roferrtxl  to  Mr.  A.  J,  Hip- 
kins's  Musical  InstrttmtnU  (A.  k  C.  Black, 
1887),  where  imtnuiienti  are  figared;  nlao  to 
the  same  writer's  Hidory  of  thr  Pin  in, fort r, 
lb98.    ». :  with  additi«MU  from  M8.  notes  left 


aopimiio  diiger.  [See 


by  Mr.  Hipkint. 

REOAN,  AXKA» 
SCUIMUN.I 

REOEK,  Max,  wae  bom  Haroh  19, 1878,  at 

Brand,  a  village  near  Kemnath  in  Uuvaria,  and 
left  his  native  plaice  when  but  a  year  old  for 
Weiden,  whittier  his  Ihther,  who  wn  a  teacher, 

was  transferred  in  1874.  There  he  received  his 
first  musical  training  through  his  father  and  the 
otganiat,  whofle  name  was  Lindner.  In  1890 
ha  want  to  study  with  Riemann  at  8onders- 
hausen,  whom  he  followed  to  Wiesbaden  on  the 
latter 'h  ap|>ointment  to  the  Coiiservatorium,  and 
became  himself  a  teacher  there  in  1896,  till 
in  1896  ln'  was  cHlh-il  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Alter  recovering  from  a  severe  ilhwiss 
he  returned  to  his  own  homo  in  1M»8,  removed 
n^'ain  in  1901,  this  time  to  Monich,  where  he 
murrieil. 

Of  all  the  composers  of  the  mo<lern  German 
school  of  chumhur  ami  tluiicli  iiiusie  Ilorr  Kei^'cr 
occupies  a  place  that  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
minent of  any,  and  the  fact  that  his  pablishera 
attest  to  an  enormous  sale  of  his  works  in  Tierlin 
and  other  musical  centres  must  contribute  to 
that  belief.  It  cannot  ba  denied  that  he  is  a 
coTuposcr  L,'ifted,  as  a  celebrated  Oerman  rritie 
remarks,  with  strong  individuality,  and  that  he 
handles  with  the  utmost  fiMiiH^  the  art  of 
counterpoint  ;  but  to  ;i  l.irt,'('  number  of  persons 
at  the  present  day  his  resources  of  harmony  and 
his  indnlgenoes  in  rhythm  and  in  form  will 
appear  so  infinite  as  to  toe;  t  v.  n  a  most  attsotiTa 
and  experience^l  listener  with  their  oomplexify. 
Truly,  however,  his  compositions  oontain  remark- 
able and  original  etfectH.  In  liis  songs,  toquote 
the  aforesaid  critic,  *  hat  er  sich  vielfaoh  von 
einer  BtriSmnng  fortreissen  lassen,  welche  das 
Oruiidw.  sen  <1.  m  Liedes  BSIstort.'  To  which  he 
adds  that  Herr  R^^gor's  powers  of  invention  are 
80  rich  that  only  the  employment  of  a  conseious 
limitation  of  his  artistic  means  instead  ot  in 
intentional  oclijwe  of  his  forerunners  is  to  be  de- 
sired of  him,  and  he  wouhl  then  be  the  master  to 
aontinoa  the  direet line  of  the  great  Gennanoom- 
posers.  For  a  man  of  thirty-four  years  of  aL'»- 
the  numWr  of  his  com|>a»itions  is  enormous,  an 
will  be  .set  n  from  the  catalogue  below,  which,  it 
will  br  noticed,  contains  only  one  number  for 
orchestra  (op.  90). 
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fkinikUk  fin-  vt»Iiii  an<l  jiUtiK.  \i\  Ol 
Trlu  (or  JiiHii".  M'ilni  :>u.l  \  i  il*. 
Homtbt  fur  viulln  Kuii  pi»u<',  In  Ob 

Mil  HxtlKii. 

.totMli.  ('-I'  v|i>l<inorllii  luid  ptaM^toFl 
I  Twij  Hacrml  Sungn  wlUl  WfMl. 
IBoat*  fur  4  TuloM  wtlh  BMMi 

Thrw  OnPMi  pl«««. 

.S.. !!»•.. 

'  WaUl  r  K  i|in.  i-ii '  i  pixnu  pIccM  fur  4  hunda). 
  rW.,mSm. 


laltahWlth 


L<»#  Butur.'  rr. 

Durto  for  lopTHWI 
Tim  Htrntr*- 

Salt*  In  E  niltwir.  for  m 

'  Aiu  dvr  Jnco-ndu-lt.'  tw«atr  >lMM  t»  PV.  Mia. 

'  lui|>pivL«tliju,'  V¥.  Milo. 
Tw.r  Jiju  riNl  H<.iu{«.  "till  orf&lt. 
¥i\v  Huiui>re«k*ii  for  Vt.  aolo. 
Hymn  '  An  dart 
8U  Wnitwi.  «arylMo{4 
Pour  SuniB. 
8U  neoca  for  PP.  tola. 
Aitiurvllra  for  PP.  •win. 
Seven  FantMimtllcke  f<>r  PP  m>Io 
Pktitiuile  fur  orKUi  uu  '  Kill  tt^r.r  Hunt.' 
HonikU  for  D>Uno  wui  vioiaacaUo,  la  O  mlnot, 
Pkntaait  and  Pnfw.  O  ataor.  far  OMHk 
PaoUato  fororfuiaii  'r!rMrdlahMr,«Ml 
Six  K.inir-' 

f<<  »rri  1  li  11*1  t^'i  i.tic  Plroii  U't  nr.  MlOb 
.H<jii»lJi  (i.r  OrK«ii,  Kj  iiiliiur. 
'  Plfcm  Pittunwquea  fur  piano  (4  hati<l«:. 
HU  Sons*. 

Buute  Blatter,  nine  <iiikKll  piece*  fur  I'K  -Ao. 
PI  re  Hun«K. 

/■Two  Tuluine*  of  Kolkx^npi  for  iiutle  choroa  («  9-e>. 
I  Two  voluiuea  uf  Polk«uii^  fur  mlud«lMnM(«f  ' 

l.S«ir«n  CkoniM  for  male  voioaa. 

Thra*  Six-part  ChoraiM  (or  raliad  i  

f  I.  Fantaala  oa  '  Wla  KbOa  lanekn  ana  dar  WorganaUrn.* 

I  II.  l>lttooa'Stf»(mic)inic)ltlndrinrtiiZ'>ni'(>«>thform4Piuk 
HoiiaU  In  A  (or  TloUn  and  piano. 

Pour  Hunataa  (or  vteltii.  in  J>  nlow.  A.  U  utow,  aod  M  mlDor. 
KI(htSon«a. 

llano  Holu*. 

Six  liiUTnirnl  for  piaiMb 

iiuititjixir  iith!  Piitfuaaa  bach  far  Mpu. 

HU  TrKm  lor  uripiii. 

I  I'-.mr  SonittM  for  violin  alona  (ana  Ul  ttt  llllt  Ct  BMh). 
iTwu  8unata«  for  aUuilMfc  aud  ViaaOk 
Two  Honiaiioca  far  vMla  IB  O  Mtd  O. 

Tw^Ivo  8uni^, 

{Or-.;Kn  Pniiti»ie  im  '  Alle  Menachen  mlMM  afarfMa.* 
l>itU>.  °  Wnt'lirt  Kuf.  rtift  uiiii  die  HtUaiM.' 
nitlo.  ■HiiUetaia.  Ontt  iii  lohen.' 
'SlUiauattan '  (or  plaiio. 
Thrca  Htrin*  QuartetU  Ui  t:.  A.  an<l  l>  minor. 

Pivc  may  PnOuden  and  Piigur.  U-x  orir^n. 
I  Variatlooa  on  ■  B«U  WMarm  KOnlj.  HalU'  1 , 

SIk  Bwlaikni  far  PF.  (4  'hum. 
Twelve  Piece*  for  orvoii. 

8onAl«  for  »ti{;in  In  O  ii.Ihot, 
,  '  Pslinnunntjmtiuirxrn '  (8  volca*  a  lappella). 

Uer  evnnr'iiMlM  KlMkMielMr  (far  4  vakM*.  fartf  iMtr  Omb> 

'      poai  Uun*  (or  dmreh  pMrtornnw. 

SIxtevu  Honsa. 

Tw.l«r  MoaolotfUr*  f.T  Uje  i>nr>tl 

Htring  <]iilntet  In  C  Minor  (two  TloUna,  two  vtoUa,  aud  Tlukn- 

ivllu). 

Twrlrr  Plecva  fof  Mgilli 
Twelve  Sooga. 

Pittr-thre^Riuv  'Oioml  Tgaafakb* 

Klx  Moiifo. 

T.T1  Onrnn  Pl'-^t^i. 

'(ie«in(  dar  VarkUlrUlk'  ((or  S-vota<d  chair  and  gnad  «r> 

alMBtomli. 
Honata  for  plaao  and  rtoH*. 

Vnriatlon*  aod  PnilM  W  dB  ni||ll«l  IhHM  far  WjpH. 

strhiK  quartet  In  D  nlBor. 
Kilhleen  Sunun. 

Piftevn  '  Seblichta  Waiaen '  for  plMUi  and  voioe. 
<ni  Hervnada  In  D  for  flute.  «1olla.  and  viula. 

(6|  Trio  In  A  minor  for  vli.lni.  viol*,  unit  vk-loTK^Io. 
KniMt  1  (iir  vl<ilrinc<cll"  ixii  l  I'K  iti  V. 

Fourlriii  voliiiiiea  of  fu  ■     (ur  plino.  for  oripui,  fofptaaoMld 

vlotln,  f->r  pi«n4i  and  H  ioloot-^llo.  and  mio^. 
Five  KaJiy  PrfliirUn  nn.l  P<i)int«.  Ttacli'ii  Twu  -  part  Inventlona 

arraniMl  a»  or^»n  triue  (with  K.  Htrmttba).  and  tvefrw 

pl.Te!i  fi>r  (irjjiift. 
VarUtinn*  and  Kiiiciie  on  a  theme  of  J.  f*.  Bach,  (or  PP.  aolo. 
Twelve  iiimII  pli- f,  r  PI-'  •i>]><.  '        inelUM Ikfibaahn* 
Kljfht  H-»nir»  f<*r  In  .If  <  h-.TU-* 
Hi<autM  (or  PP.  aTHi  violin  In  uiluor, 
Pour  Prelude*  for  the  organ. 

Varlatlona  and  Pay na  oo  •  thatua  by  BaattiotWI  far  t*o  Pffk. 

(4  haiHtal). 

Two  CooipMlttaM  far  vtalln  Md  nr. 

Puiir  K<inir« 

Tw<. -^<  ii.t.i,  K  minor  xrul  D)  far  VF.attok' 
Siotouletta  for  urcheatra. 
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Witbout  «•!  

Two  Booiui  of  duMM  <iam  far  rr. 

HK.  TmiK-tipci'     <  r  UMh,  IbiklMbtillH  IMT  PF.  Mto  aad 

Four  "  MeiU-i*  Llr«l*r." 

Four  PK.  Hlu>r<««  forthclaft  haixl  akiiir. 

Fill-  PV.  fin.liiK  i»rntni^iiiriii4.  of  ('hMpni'ii  work"'. 

rUiiu  Ti»ii»«rlptioiui  oj  •t)ti|t»       Hu*'"  W.>1(  »ivl  Rlch»rd 

Der  K»»n|[eJt»ebe  Klrclwtichor,  <iitnii»tint  of — 
Book  I.  Forty  mtj au.-red  Mitfs     A.T.Ii.)  tor  M  (c*UvaU, 
in  lour  wrleo. 

Book  II.   CjuiUU  'O  «1«  tUg'  tar  mU«d  akolr  ud  «••• 

ifrriotliiH.  with  »ccoin|«»iilm>Mit     "Irlnin  »n<l  onpin. 
IVvk  III.    C'aiiUU  for  OooJ  Kii.Li),   o  H»upt  voll  Blut 
iwd  WundBD,'  for  aJto  ana  tenor  iui  lopr.)  miIm,  mltail 


mbe  vulkallolcr. 
n<«  t'<>lk»lio>lcr. 
TvbIv*  luadrlgsbL 

Bt(bt  volkilMar. 

HU  volkillcder. 

Twrlv*  Ocriiuiu  ma*4  •oDfl Qb  (klM ' 

'Koinm.  h«ill|i*r  ticUt.' 
'  Ka  ltd  cin  TImu,'  (or  b-fot  ehoir. 

'  Voni  Uluiin*!  boch.'  for  t-^mrt  ihorui,  two  aok)  violin*, 
rbuir,  •.nd  oonsrcgKtloB,  with  urpui  or  harmatituin. 
For  urK»u tkhuU  dw  TriMitleU  ramuigMaMti  «l  Mh'a 
'i-pkit  tn%'Ftitloi».  with  K.  Btrattiiri. 
KoinaiiM.  »U«)  fnr  h:iriiMMituti). 
huiqpi  with  ori£iin  ^Ltiiii. 
ArfsoftiMUU  of  atteau  of  liM:h'»  <:U«lmr  worki  lor  oi|mi. 
AmMMBMiS     MMi  tar  hMBMlMi' 

nr.  MTvMtir— ttmt  OwHmi  iton—  lo  mM>  mmI 

Wlrgcullot. 
VkrPF.  Hid  rloloiiorllo:— Caprlt-e. 
Mrvoloamiul  Py. : — HlxlrrD  •unn. 
rV.  mIo  :— Parpetaam  mobile.  KWia.  HuuiumilW, 

Maawat  tnaalcml,  Schmloo,  AlbaailiUttt  *~  " 

M.)1odU-.  two  Uum.>rr«kM.  WtMrtB^fc 
Ckiioiu  In  all  iimj<<r  aikI  ralMT  hlflk  Btofc  L  !■  tWO 

Book  II.  In  tiitvr  part*. 
Four  BpLxUl  ■tndk-x  for  Irf  t  ha  nal  alone  r^akmab  Bumonakr. 

IC^inuuiue,  aiKl  Prelude  and  FoyiM. 
K<>|lnirnt>- Marach  der  ehemaltgoi  HMUMTWwbeo  Arum 

A  iivw  >et  of  orchntral  rariatioaa  ia  •anoansad  for  parionn- 
aura«  In  the  winur  o(  180}-6k 
UUTtry  «<irk  -Ari/nt^  rur  JfMMMlMMMm  WtaMbaUM  to 

tbr  Rul««  al  M'j<lalatkiiiJ.  B«  V  II 

REGGIO,  PiF.TKo,  born  at  Genoa  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  17th  reiitury,  was  private  musi- 
cian (hitenist  and  ninger)  to  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden  after  lier  alxlication.  After  ht-r  final 
defArture  from  Rome,  Reggie  came  to  England 
and  settled  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1677,  he  pub- 
lislied  A  Tri:a/is(-  to  sinrj  ir,  //  anif  Sotiff  ic?int.Ht>- 
ever.  In  1680  he  issued  a  book  ot  songs  dedi- 
cated to  the  king,  and  containing  the  earliest 
setting  of  •  Arise,  ye  subterninean  wind»,'  from 
iShadwell's  'Teinijest,'  afterwards  set  by  Purcoll. 
(See  SammMnde  of  the  InL  Mu$,  (h§,  ▼.  558.) 
Seven  Italian  song.s  are  in  the  Britiah  Museum 
in  MS.,  two  ducts  iu  the  FitzwiUiam  Muaeum 
at  Oambridge,  and  a  three-part  motet  in  the 
Christ  Chiiii'li  Lihraiy.  Oxlind.  Reggio  died 
in  Loudon,  July  23,  1685  rUawkins),  and  was 
bnrifld  in  St  Giles'a  in  the  Fielda  w. 

1:F/;IS.  Jkan,  a  Flemish  nuisiri.ui  of  the 
lattvr  part  of  the  16th  century,  usually  reckoned 
alongwith  Bnanois,  Gfenm,Olveeht,  andOkeghem 
as  belonging  to  the  transitional  school  of  com- 
poeen  between  Dnfay  and  fiinchois  on  the  one 
hand,andJoaqainDe8pr^ontheother.  Tinctoris 
iiH  utioiitbim  with  special  distinction.  He  was 
for  a  time  master  of  the  choir-boys  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral,  and  is  also  8up|)08cd  to  have  been  in 
personal  relation  with  Dufay.  Though  bo  does 
not  appear,  like  Diifay,  to  have  ever  been  » 
member  of  the  Pa|ial  Choir,  two  of  his  mannnn 
were  oopiod  into  tiie  great  choir-books  of  tiie 
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Sistine  Chapel,  which  are  so  far  interesting  as 
showing  the  onriotts  custom  of  the  time  in 
combining  different  liturgical  texts.  Thus,  in 
one  of  them,  while  the  two  upper  voices  sing  the 
usual  wonis  of  the  nia^  the  tenor  sings  the  '  Eoce 
ancilla  Domini,'and  the  Bass  'Ne  timcas  Maria,* 
which  wonld  seem  to  show  that  this  mass  was 
.H[>ecially  compos*^!  for  the  festival  of  the 
Annunciation.  In  the  other,  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  sing  '  Dum  sacrum  mysteriiim  cerneret 
.loannes,'  whieh  would  imply  the  ^^ork  to  Iw 
intended  for  the  festival  of  t?t.  J<»hii  the 
Evangoliat.  Begis  is  also  the  author  of  a  ina-ss 
*  L'onime  arme.'  in  the  Arehives  of  Canibrai, 
and  of  a  few  other  pieces  iu  the  cuUectious  of 
Pctraed.  Tho  setting  of  a  |iopular  wng  *  8[il 
VOU8  plaisait '  a  4,  transcribed  by  Kiesewetter  in 
his  iiekickaaU  und  JJesch^fenhcit  des  weUudum 
Ommgti,  urwrn  to  abow  tho  okiU  of  Begia  m  a 
contrapantal  harmoniat  of  tbo  time  in  a  very 
faTouinbla  lis^t.  J.  b.  m. 

REOISTBIL  of  an  organ.  Literally,  a  ««t 
of  pipeH  as  recorded  or  described  by  the  name 
written  on  the  draw -stop  ;  hence,  in  general,  an 
oigan-stop.  The  word  '  register '  is,  however, 
not  quite  synonymous  with  'stop,'  fui  we  d<» 
not  say  '  pull  out,  or  put  in,  a  register,'  but, 
'a  stop,'  fdthough  wo  can  say  indifforently  *a 
Urge  number  of  registers  'or  'of  stops.'  The 
word  is  also  used  as  a  verb  ;  for  example,  the 
expression  '  skill  in  registering '  or  'registration' 
means  skill  in  •electing  various  combinationa 
of  stops  for  use.  Tlie  word  •  stop  '  is,  however, 
never  used  as  a  verb  in  this  sense.         J.  s. 

REGISTER  is  now  mi  ployed  to  denote  a 
portion  of  the  .stale.  The  'soprano  register,' 
the  '  tenor  regi.stei  ,'  denote  that  part  of  the 
scale  which  fomi.s  the  usual  compass  of  thoae 
voices;  the  'head  rej^ist*)'  means  the  notes 
wiiicii  are  sung  with  the  lu-ud  voit^;  the  'chest 
register*  thoae  which  are  sung  from  the  cheat ; 
the  'njtin  r  rej^ister '  is  the  higher  jtortion  of 
the  coin|kass  of  an  instrument  or  voice,  and  so 
on.  How  it  came  to  have  thia  meaning,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  discovi-r.  u. 

BEGISTKATION  (or  KEUISTKRING)  is 
the  art  of  aeleeting  and  combining  the  etopa 
or  'registers'  of  the  organ  .so  as  to  produce  the 
best  eil'ect.  See  Okuan-Pi.ayixo,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
662.64. 

REGNART,  .siiiii  iin-  of  a  family  of  Flemi.sh 
musicians  who  nourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  16th  oentary.  There  were  fire  brothers, 
one  of  whoiri,  Aii^'iistin  (not  August,  as  given 
by  Eitner,  which  would  oorresjiottd  to  Augustus 
in  Latin  bnt  not  to  Anguatinus)  waa  a  canon  of 
the  Chureh  of  St.  Peter's,  Lille  (not  Dooai,  aa 
Ritner  anggesta  in  the  Quellen'Lrxikon,  forget* 
ting  the  words  of  the  dedication  {lartly  quoted 
by  hims»  lf  in  his  Biblii>grti}ihif,  p.  216),'  and 
in  1590  edited  and  published  at  Douai  a 
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CJollection  of  thirty-nino  Mot'tf ,  a  t-6,  comjiosed 
V)y  frtur  hrntlioi-s  Francis,  Jacob,  IVschnHius, 
ami  (Jharle:*  ICcgiiart.  Tlio  work  apjjropriatoly 
bean  on  iti  titie*|Mge  the  motto,  '  Ecce  quam 
boniun  et  quam  jucundnm  fratres  habitart'  in 
unum,'  I'tial.  Vi2.  The  full  title  ia  'Novae 
OtntiMiw  SMne,  4,  6,  «t  6  Tooum  torn  in- 
atrumentWIUB  cuivis  gencri  turn  vivae  vwi 
AptissimMi  anthoribiu  Francisco,  Jacobo,  Pas- 
eado,  Cbrolo  Regnart,  fiwbribaa  gemumia '  (an- 
oth\'r  iiioidoutal  mistake  of  Kitner  it  that  of 
taking  the  word  'genuania'  aa  indioatiTe  of 
nationality,  and  explaining  it  on  tha  ground 
tliat  KliimitTs  was  tlu'ri  jmrt  of  Germany,  whila 
all  that  the  word  realW  impUea  is  that  the 
brothera  were  foil  bronwra).  Of  tiie  four 
brothers  only  two  attained  any  real  position  or 
eminence  as  com  itosers,  Francis  and  Jacob.  The 
other  two  are  only  represented  by  three  motets 
a  pieoa  in  tiaia  GdUeeti(m»  and  of  their  careers 
nothing  ia  known  with  any  certainty.  Of 
Francis,  Aogustin  tells  us  that  he  had  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Douai  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Tournai.  Besidfs  the  twenty-four 
motets  in  the  Colleotion  above  mentioned, 
Francis  Begnart  ia  chiefly  known  by  a  book  of 
fifty  Chansons  a  i  !'),  '  I'm'sifs  do  Ronsanl  ct 
autres,'  originally  published  at  Douai  by  Jean 
Bogaerd  in  1575,  and  afknwards  at  Paris  by 
Le  Roy  and  Ballard  in  1.^79.  T]u-^i'  Chansons 
have  now  been  republished  iu  uiudurn  score  by 
H.  Expert  in  hia  ooUeetion  'Lea  Haitrea 
Musici(!n8  de  la  renaissance  I'niiit/aise.'  Fetis 
mentions  a  book  of  Missae  trea  a  4-5,  by 
fVanois  Regnart,  published  by  Flantin  in  1683, 
but  there  Ls  no  trace  of  stu  h  ;i  ])nlilicaticwi  in 
Goovaert's  BMiografihie,  and  Eitner  knows 
nothing  of  it. 

Of  tlie  life  and  works  of  Jacob  Regnart 
we  have  fuller  information.  He  was  early 
raoelTed  as  an  Alumnns  of  the  Imperial  Chapd 
at  Vienna  and  Prague.  In  1564  he  ia  desig- 
nated as  tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  ;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  chapel  accorajmnied  the  Emperor 
to  the  Augsbuii;  Diet  of  1566.  In  1573  he  is 
mentioned  as  musical  preceptor  to  the  boys  of 
the  choir,  and  before  1579  became  the  vice- 
capellmeister.  In  1580  he  was  offered  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  the  jKxst  of  capellmeistcr  at 
Dresden  vacant  by  the  death  of  Scandelli,  but 
deolined.  In  1582,  however,  he  left  the 
imperial  service  to  enter  that  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  at  Innsbruck,  where  he  remained  as 
oapellmaister  till  1696.  He  then  returned  to 
Prarrne,  when-  In' di'-*!  in  1»^00.  Slmrtly  before 
his  deatli,  in  the  dedication  of  a  book  of  ^^lasses 
to  the  Emperor,  Rndolf  II.,  which,  however, 
was  not  pnMislied  till  afterwards,  lie  rerotn- 
mended  to  the  care  of  the  Emperor  his  wife 
and  tlx  ehildren.  The  widow,  a  daughter  of 
Hiana  Viseher,  tlio  famous  Iwuhs  singer  in  tlic 
Eteotoral  Chapel  at  Munich  under  Orlando 
Jjumat  ntmmed  to  Mnaidi,  whan  ihe  oooupie<l 


herself  in  preparing  for  publication  in  190H'Z 
three  volumes  of  lier  husband's  Masses,  con- 
tiiniug  altogether  li9  a  5,  6.  8,  and  10.  also  a 
book  of  Same  Cantiones,  a  4-12,  35  Nos. 
Tlic  o;lier  sacred  works  of  Re^niart  wliicli  ap- 
peared during  his  lifetime  were  a  book  of 
Sacraa  OantiMiea,  a  6«C,  1676,  and  one  •  4, 
1577  ;  also  one  entitled  Sfnrinle,  1588,  Marian 
Motets  composed  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for 
reooveiy  from  aevere  illneaa.  He  was,  however, 
even  more  widely  known  by  bis  sccubir  wurk.>. 
which  consist  of  (1)  two  books  of  Canzone 
Italiane.  a  5  (1574-81),  (2)  two  hooka  entitled 
Thrcni  Amonim,  German  secular  songs,  a  5 
(1595),  and  (3)  several  coUectiona,  a  Z,  4,  5, 
entitled  *  Knrtscweilige  teutaoha  Lieder  nach  Art 
dcr  Xeajwlitanen  o<Ier  wdMbtn  Villanellen ' 
(1576-91).  Of  the  latter,  the  collection  of 
67  a  3  was  republished  by  Eitner  in  modem 
score  in  1895.  They  are  written  in  the  simple 
njelolions  Italian  canzonet  style,  without  any 
artificiality  of  counter[)oint.  In  some  intro- 
ductory lines  of  verse  the  composer  apologises 
for  bis  fnijuent  intentional  employment  of 
consecutive  tiitiis  iu  the  harmony  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  aimpla  popular  oharacter  he 
wished  to  give  these  songs.  The  melody  of 
one  of  them,  '  Venus  du  uud  deiu  Kind,'  has 
become,  with  a  alight  alteration  ia  tha  Unt  Hne, 
the  chorale  tune  well-known  later,  '  Anf  mcinen 
lieben  Gott.'  Two  of  Kegnart's  other  songs, 
a  6,  whidi  have  something  more  of  imitativa 
counterpoint,  have  Iwen  reprinted  in  Commer's 
selection  of  'Qeistliche  und  weltliche  Lioder 
ana  dor  xvi-xvii  Jahrh.*  Hone  of  his  Latin 
motets  have  Wn  reprinted,  with  the  exception 
of  one  which  found  admission  into  the  Ana- 
gelieal  Ootha  CoKtimai  of  1960,  whence  it  haa 
l>een  repro<luceil  in  Sch<>lHjrlein*8  Schalz.  His 
Masses,  several  of  them  based  on  the  themes  of 
German  populsr  songs,  must  have  been  popular 
in  their  day,  jn  lining  from  tiia  MB.  oopiea  of 
them  enumerated  in  Eitner  as  surviving  in 
various  church  archives.  A  Passion  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  a  8,  by  Bagnart  .survives  only 
in  MS.,  of  which  some  acconnt  is  given  in 
Kade,  Die  aelUre  PassionsicoiujMsitioiwn,  pp. 
60-62.  J.  a.  H. 

RECONDI,  Gii-LTO,  of  doubtful  i)arentige. 
born  at  Geneva  in  1822.  His  reputed  father 
was  a  teacher  ia  tha  Ojrmaarinm  of  Milan.  Tha 
chiW  appeara  to  have  been  an  in'^int  pheno- 
menon on  the  guitar,  and  to  have  been  sacrificed 
by  his  bther,  who  took  hfm  to  overy  oonrt  of 
Knroj>e.  excepting  Madrid,  hefore  he  was  nine 
years  old.  They  arrived  ia  England  in  June 
1881 ;  and  Ointlo  aaema  new  to  hrnn  left  tha 
United  Kingdom  again  except  for  two  OOlMOrt 
tours  in  Uemumy,  one  with  Lidel,  the  TfoloB* 
cellist,  in  1841,  the  other  with  Mnra.  Dnidcen 
in  1  S4ri.  On  the  former  of  the-se  tours  he  played 
both  the  guitar  and  the  melophone  (whatever 
that  may  hafo  ba«i)t  aad  evoked  enthusiastto 
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praises  from  the  oorrespondents  of  the  A.  M. 

Z'  itun'j  ill  I'mgup  aihl  Vii  iuiii  for  liis  extraordi- 
nary executiou  ou  both  iotttniiueuts,  the  very 
artfstie  and  {ndlridaBl  ohancterof  his  perforan- 
ance,  ami  tlui  sweetnass  of  hi.s  caiUfiliilr.  The 
cx>ncertiua  was  patented  hy  Sir  Charlee  Wheat- 
atone  in  1 829 [see  Cokcbbti  k  a],  Uutdkl  notoome 
into  till  KegoiiiJi  took  it  ui>.  He  wrote  two 
concertos  for  it,  and  a  very  lai^  number  of 
arrangements  and  original  compositiona.  Healso 
taught  it  largely,  and  at  one  time  hi»  name  waa 
to  be  aeon  in  almost  all  concert  programmes.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  Moliijue's,  who  wrote  for 
Itiiu  a  Concerto  for  the  Concertina  (in  0)  whieli 
ho  played  with  great  success  at  the  concert  of 
the  Musical  Society  of  London,  April  20,  1864. 
When  ha  vent  abroad  for  his  second  tour,  his 
(Hjrft)!  tiiiitiro  Jiiid  tlif  elfoct  which  he  got  out  of 
so  unpromising  and  inartistic  an  intitrunient 
aatonishcd  the  German  critics.  (See  the  A.  M. 
Zeitumj  for  1S46,  p.  853.)  Regondi  apjioars  to 
have  been  badly  treated  by  his  father,  and  to 
have  had  wretched  health,  whieh  oanied  him 
off  on  May  6,  1872.  o. 

KKHEARSAL  (Fr.  It^Uim,  Ger.  Probe). 
In  the  oaae  of  concerts,  a  trial  performance  prt - 
liminury  to  the  public  one,  at  which  each  piere 
included  in  the  programme  is  played  through 
at  least  once,  if  in  MS.  to  deleet  tiie  errors  in- 
ayitable  in  the  parts,  and  in  any  case  to  study 
the  work  and  discover  how  best  to  bring  out 
the  fntentions  of  tiie  oomposer,  and  to  ensnre 
a  i)erf<*ct  auicmble  on  the  part  of  the  performers. 
In  England,  owing  to  many  reasons,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  overmeenpation  of  the  players,  suffi- 
cient rehearsals  an'  seldom  gi%-cn  to  orchcntral 
works.  The  old  rule  of  the  rhilhaimouic  Society 
(now  happily  altered)  was  to  have  one  reheanal 
on  Saturday  tnorning  for  the  performance  on 
Monday  evening,  and  the  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs were  originally,  in  like  manner,  rehearsals 
for  the  Monday  evening  concerts.  No  new  works 
can  be  efficiently  performed  with  less  than  two 
rehearsals ;  and  in  the  case  of  large,  intricate, 
and  vocal  works,  many  more  are  requisite.  We 
have  it  on  record  that  Beethoven's  El?  Quartet, 
op.  Ili7,  was  rehearsed  seventeen  times  before 
its  first  performance  ;  the  players  therefore  must 
have  arrived  at  tliat  state  of  faniiliarity  and 
certainty  which  a  solo  player  attains  with  a 
concei'to  or  sonata. 

In  the  ca.M'  of  Ojtoraa,  aveij  practice  of  cither 
chorus,  principals,  or  orohestra,  separately  or 
together,  is  tamed  a  rehearsal.  These  will  some- 
times continue  every  day  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  as  the  whole  of  the  voice-music,  dialogue, 
and  action  has  to  be  learnt  by  heart  Whilst 
the  chorus  is  learning  the  music  iti  one  part  of 
the  theatre,  the  principals  are  probably  at  work 
with  the  oompoaerata  i^oin  the  green-room, 
.•uid  the  ballet  is  being  rehearsed  on  the  st^gc. 
It  is  only  when  the  musicand  dialogue  are  known 
by  heart  that  the  leheaiaab  on  the  atage  with 


action  and  business  begin.   The  oroheetra  Is 

navernseil  until  the  la.st  two  or  three  rehearsals, 
and  these  are  termed  Full  Hand  BehearsaU 
(('erm.  Ctmerel-prtAe).  Last  of  all,  before  the 
public  production  of  tlic  work,  comsa  the  Full 
DresB  Keheaiaal,  exactly  as  it  will  appear  in 
perfonnaooe.  o. 

REICHA,  Aston  Josei-h,  born  at  Prague, 
Feb.  27,  1770,  lost  his  father  before  ho  was  a 
year  old ;  his  mother  not  providing  properly 
for  his  education,  he  left  home,  and  took  refoge 
with  his  graudfiather  at  Qlattow,  iu  Bohemia. 
The  means  of  instruction  in  this  small  town 
Ining  too  limited,  he  went  on  to  his  uncle 
Joseph  Keicha  (born  in  Prague,  1740,  died  at 
Bonu,  1796),  a  violoncellist,  conductor,  and 
composer,  who  lived  at  Wallerstein  in  Bavaria. 
His  wife,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  sjHiaking  nothing 
but  French,  hjid  no  cliUdren,  so  they  atlopled 
the  nephew,  who  thus  learned  to  s]»eak  French 
and  (•erman  besides  his  native  Bohemian.  He 
now  began  to  study  the  violin,  pianoforte,  and 
flute  in  earnest.  On  his  nude's  apiKtintment, 
in  1788,  as  musical  director  to  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  ho  followed  him  to  Bonn,  and  entered 
the  band  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  second 
tlute.  The  daily  inteiTourso  with  good  music 
roused  the  desire  to  comjiose,  and  to  become 
something  more  than  an  ordinaiy  mosioian, 
but  his  uncle  refused  to  teach  him  harmony. 
He  managed,  however,  to  study  the  works  of 
Kimberger  and  ICarpurg  in  secret,  gained  much 
practical  knowledge  by  hearing  the  works  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  must  have 
learned  much  fnm  his  oonstant  interoonrse  with 
Hiccthoven,  wlm  played  the  viola  in  the  same 
band  with  hiuwelf  and  was  much  attached  to 
him.  At  length  his  perseverance  and  his  snooess 
in  conij>o3ition  conquered  lii.Huncle's  dislike.  He 
composed  without  restraint,  and  his  symphonies 
and  other  works  were  played  by  his  nnele'a 
orchestra.' 

On  the  dispersioa  of  the  Elector's  Court  in 
1794,  fieichawent  to  &nibutg,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1 799.  There  the  subject  of  instruc 
tion  in  composition  began  to  occupy  him,  and 
there  he  composed  his  first  operas,  'Godefroid 
de  Montfort,'  and  'Oubaldi,  ou  les  Franfais  en 
Egyptc'  (two  acts).  Though  not  performc<l, 
some  numbers  of  the  latter  were  well  received, 
and  on  the  advice  of  a  French  emigre,  he  started 
for  Paris  towards  the  close  of  17'Jl'.  in  the  hojH- 
of  proilucing  it  at  the  Theatre  Feytleau.  1  n  this 
ho  failed,  but  two  of  his  symphonies,  an  over- 
ture, and  some  'Scenes  Italiennes,' were  played 
at  concerts.  After  the  successive  closing  of  the 
Tlu'iitre  Feydeau  and  the  Salle  Favart,  he  went 
to  Vienna,  and  jwssed  six  years  (1802-8),  in 
renewed  intintacy  with  Beetlioven,  and  makiug 
friends  with  Haydn,  Albrechtsbei]ger,  SaUNi, 
andotheca.  The  patranageof  the  Empieas  Maria 
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Huresa  was  of  great  service  to  him,  and  at  her 
requeat  he  composed  an  Italian  opera,  '  Argina, 
ngina  di  Granata. '  During  this  happy  period 
of  hia  life  he  jmblished  symphoniea,  oratorioa, 
a  requiem,  six  string;  i|nii!tots,  and  many  solos 
for  V\'.  ami  otliLT  instruineuls.  Ho  himsi-lf 
attached  great  importance  to  hla  '  36  Fuguea 
]K)nr  It!  piano,'  de<lioat<Nl  to  Haydn,  but  they 
are  not  the  innovations  which  he  believed  tliciu 
to  be  ;  in  phwing  the  aturaran  on  any  and  every 
note  of  the  iw^ale  he  merely  reverted  to  the 
Bioercari  of  the  17  th  century,  and  the  only 
effect  of  this  abandonment  of  the  eUssio  laws  of 
Real  fiij^nc  was  to  lianish  tonality. 

The  prospect  of  another  war  induced  Keicha 
to  leaTS  Vienna,  and  he  settled  finally  in  Paris 
in  1S08.  Ho  now  n  alisi>fl  the  dream  of  his 
youth,  ]iroduoing  hrst  '  Caglioatro '  (Nor.  27, 
1810),  an  op^ra-QomiqQe  composed  with Donrlen ; 
and  at  tilt!  Acadi'mio,  *  Natalie '  (three  acts,  July 
SO,  1816)^  and  '  Sapho '  (Doc  16,  1822).  Each 
of  these  works  contains  music  worthy  of  respect, 
but  they  had  not  solBoient  dramatie  efbot  to 
take  with  the  jmblic. 

Keicha's  reputation  rests  on  his  chamber- 
music,  and  on  his  tlieoretioal  woriES.  Of  the 
formor  thf  following  desi^rve  mention  :  a  diecetto 
for  live  stiings  and  five  wind  instruments  ;  an 
oetvt for foor  Strings  and  four  wind  instruments  ; 
twsnty-four  quintets  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
hom  and  bassoon ;  six  quintets  and  twenty 
quartsts  for  strings:  one  quintet  for  clarinet 
and  strings  ;  one  (j»iarti-t  for  PF. ,  flute,  -vnolon- 
oello,  and  bassoon  ;  one  do.  for  four  tlutes ;  six 
do.  for  flnte,  vioUn,  tenor,  and  violonoello ;  six 
string  trios  ;  one  trio  for  three  viuloncellos  ; 
twenty-four  do.  for  three  horns ;  six  duets  for 
two  violins;  twenty-two  do.  for  two  Antes; 
twelve  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin,  and  a  number 
of  sonatas  and  piecea  for  PF.  solo.  He  also 
compooed  symphonies  and  overtures.  These 
works  are  more  remarkal)le  for  novelty  of  com- 
bination and  striking  harmonies,  than  for 
abondanos  and  cliarm  of  ideas.  Reieha's  faculty 
for  solving  musical  problems  brought  him  into 
notice  among  musicians  when  he  first  settled  in 
Paris,  and  in  1818  ho  was  offered  the  professor- 
ship of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire. Among  his  pupils  there  were  Boilly, 
Jelensperger,  Bienaime,  Millaut,  Lefebvre, 
Blwart,  Pallet,  Leoarpentler,  Damda,  and 
others. 

His  didactic  works,  all  published  in  Paris, 
«e :  TraiU  <U  JfOodie,  etc.  (4to,  1814) ;  Conn 

comjft'iifin),  vuisir(tl.\  ote.  (1816);  Traii^  dt 
haute  coniposiiion  miuiicale  (first  part  1824, 
aeoond  1826),  a  sequel  to  the  otiier  two;  and 

Artdn  cnvipositfur  dnimntifpu',  etr.  (  Ito,  1833). 

Fetis  has  criticised  his  theories  severely,  and 
though  highly  soooessftil  in  their  dsy,  they  are 
now  abandoned,  Imt  nothin;,'  ean  .surpass  the 
clearness  and  method  of  hut  analysis,  and  thase 
who  vae  bb  woiks  will  always  find  bhmIi  to 
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bo  grateful  for.  C/erny  ])ublished  *  OennMl 
translation  of  the  Traits'  de  ftaute  compfxsilwit 
(Vienna,  1834,  four  vols,  folio),  and  in  h\a  ytrt 
d'imjtroviser  obviously  made  use  of  Bsjcba's 
Art  de  mrirr — iiftj-asven  variatimis  on  an 
original  theme. 

Keicha  married  a  Parisian,  was  natttvalissd  in 
1829,  and  received  the  I^egion  of  Honour  in 
1831.  He  ]irc8euted  himself  several  times  for 
election  to  the  Institnt  befora  his  nomination 
as  Hnirldifu'.H  successor  in  IR-'^f).  He  oidy 
eujuycd  his  honours  a  short  time,  being  carried 
off  by  inflammation  of  the  longs,  Hay  28, 1886. 
His  death  was  dejilon'd  by  the  many  friends 
whom  his  trustworthy  and  honourable  character 
had  attached  to  him.  A  life-like  portrait, 
somewhat  spoiled  by  excessive  laudation,  is 
contained  in  the  Xoliu  sur  Jieicha  {y^m,  1887, 
8vo),  by  his  pupil  Ddaire.  o.  c. 

REICHAKDT,  Alexandek,  a  tenor  singer, 
was  bom  at  Packs,  Hungary,  April  17,  \S'25. 
He  received  his  early  instruction  in  music  from 
an  uncle,  and  made  his  first  apiM^arancc  at  the 
ago  of  eighteen  at  the  Lemberg  theatre  as  Rod rigo 
in  Rossini's  '  Otello.'  His  success  there  led  him 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  Gonrt 
OjHjra,  and  eompleted  his  education  under 
(ientiluomo,  Catalani,  etc.  At  this  time  he 
was  much  renowned  for  his  singing  of  the 
Licder  of  Het'thoven  aii'l  Sehulicrt,  ami  was  in 
re<jueiit  at  all  the  soirees  ;  Prince  E.sterhazy 
made  him  hia  Karamersiinger.  In  1846  he 
made  a  tmmi^c  through  Berlin,  Hanover,  etc., 
to  Paris,  retunting  to  Vienna.  In  1851  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  England,  singing 
at  the  Musical  Union,  May  6,  and  at  the  Pliil 
harmonic,  May  12,  at  many  other  concerts,  and 
before  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  following  season 
he  returned  and  sang  in  Berlio/'s  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  at  the  new  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
April  14,  also  in  the  Choral  Symphony,  Berlioz's 
'  Faust,'  and  thr-  '  Wal|iui i,'isiiight,'  and  enjoyed 
a  very  great  [lopularity.  From  tliis  time  until 
1857  he  passed  eseh  season  in  England,  singing 
at  concert,^,  and  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Drury 
Lane,  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  he 
filled  the  jtarts  of  the  Count  in  '  The  Barber  of 
8<rvillc,'  Raoul  in  'The  Huguenots,'  Belmont  in 
the  'Seraglio,'  Don  Ottavio  in  '  Dt»n  Juan," 
and  FloresLau  in  'Fidelio. '  The  last  was  a 
very  successful  impersonation,  and  in  this  part 
he  was  S  lid  '  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
I>o]nilarity  which  he  has  so  honourably  earned 
and  maintained  in  London.'  He  also  appeared 
with  much  8ucce.ss  in  oratorio.  In  1857  he 
gave  his  tirst  concert  in  Paris,  in  the  Salle 
Brard,  and  the  following  sentence  ftom  Berlicc'a 
rej)ort  of  the  performance  will  give  an  idea  of 
Ida  style  and  voice.  'M.  Beichardt  is  a  tenor 
of  the  first  water— sweet,  tender,  synqMithetio 
and  clmriuing.  Almost  all  his  pieces  were  re- 
<lemandc<l,  and  he  sang  them  sgain  without  a 
sign  of  fatigue.'  In  1860  he aettl^  in  Boulogne. 
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whfif  In- (iii-.l  March  14,  1885.  After  lit' n  lin<l 
from  tilt*  active  exercise  of  his  {irtit'ession  he 
WM  not  idle.  He  organised  a  rhilharmonic 
Society  at  Hoiiln^rnt.  ;  he  was  Presidotit  of  the 
Academie  Comiuunale  de  Musi^uo,  and  his 
oeoMMHial  oonoerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
—  where  ouc  ward  is  eiititlwl  '  Kondatiou 
Keichardt'  —  were  among  the  chief  musical 
eTonts  of  the  town.  Seiduurdt  «m  »  oompoter 
UH  well  as  a  ^4iIlL;or.  Several  of  hio  WHige  were 
%-ery  popular  iu  their  day.  a. 

K^OHARDT,  JoRAKff  Frtsdkich,  composer 
und  writer  on  nuiHic  ;  son  of  a  niusirian  ;  born 
Nov.  25,  1752,  at  Kunigsberg,  Prussia.  From 
childhood  he  showed  a  great  ditpooition  for 
music,  and  such  inti'lligence  as  to  interest  in- 
ttuential  persons,  under  whose  care  he  was 
educated  and  introdneed  into  good  aodety,  and 
thus  fonned  an  ideal  both  of  art  and  of  life 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  gained  had  he 
been  brought  up  among  the  ix>tty  privations  of 
his  original  (Kwition.  Unfortunately,  the  very 
gifts  which  enabled  him  to  adopt  these  high 
aims,  fostered  an  amount  of  conceit  which  often 
led  him  into  diflioultiea.  His  education  was 
mora  various  than  precise,  nuisie  he  learnwl  by 
pnotioe  rather  than  by  any  real  study.  His 
beat  inatrnment  was  the  violin,  on  which  he 
attained  considerable  proficiency  umh  r  Vi  idit- 
ner,  a  pupil  of  lienda's  ;  but  he  wan  also  a 
good  pianist.  Theory  he  learned  from  the 
or;;anist  Richter.  On  leaving  the  university  of 
Konigsbcrg  he  started  on  a  long  tour,  ostensibly 
to  see  the  world  before  choosing  a  profession, 
though  he  hatl  virtually  resolved  on  becoming 
a  musician.  Between  1771  and  1774  he  visitinl 
Berlin,  Leifisig,  Dreoden,  Vienna,  Pragne, 
Brnnswick,  and  Tlarnburg,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  chief  notabilities — musical,  literary, 
and  poKtiod — ^in  eadi  plaee,  and  beoatno  Uniaelf 
in  some  sort  a  celebrity,  after  the  publication 
of  his  impressions  in  a  series  of  VertrauU 
Brief  en  etnet  tn^merlcmmim  Reitmdtn,  in  two 
parts  (1 771  and  1 776).  On  his  return  to  Kiinigs- 
berg  he  went  into  a  government  office,  but 
heving  of  the  death  of  Agiicola  of  Berlin,  he 
applied  in  person  to  Frederick  the  Great  foi- 
the  vacant  post  of  Capellmeister  and  Court- 
com]M>ser,  [sending  him  his  opera  'Le  feete 
galanti,']  and  though  barely  twenty  -  four 
obtained  it  in  1776.  He  at  once  began  to 
introduce  reforms,  both  in  the  Italian  o|iera 
and  the  court  orchestra,  and  thus  excited  much 
opi>osition  from  those  who  were  more  conserva- 
tive than  himself.  While  thus  occupied  he 
was  indefatigable  as  a  Ldni|M)s<  r,  writer,  and 
oondnetor.  In  \7H'.i  he  founded  the  'Concerts 
Spiritnels'  for  the  {terfonnance  of  unknown 
works,  vocal  and  instrumental,  which  8|HM'dily 
gained  a  high  reputation.  He  puMinhtd  col- 
lections of  little -known  music,  with  critical 
observations,  edited  newsfmpers,  wrote  articles 
and  critiques  in  other  periodioals,  and  produced 


indojiendent  works.  But  enemies,  who  were 
many,  contrived  to  annoy  him  so  much  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties,  that  in  1785  he  obtaine<l 
a  long  leave  of  absence,  during  which  In-  visited 
London  and  Paris,  and  heard  Uandvl's  oratorius 
and  Clack's  operas,  both  of  which  he  heartily 
a<lmired.  In  lH)f}i  pl  ir.s  he  met  with  great 
success  as  oom£>o«er  aud  conductor,  and  was 
popular  for  his  social  qualitiee ;  but  neitber  of 
his  two  French  o|>tTii,'<  'Tanirrlair  ami  '  I'aiif  hi  -  ,' 
composed  for  the  Academie,  was  perrornuil. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1786) 
his  successor  confirmed  Rr  ichaidt  in  his  office, 
and  he  produced  several  new  operas,  but  his 
position  becaaM  more  and  more  disagreeable. 
His  vanitj  waa  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  kind, 
and  his  enemies  found  a  weapon  ready  to  their 
hand  in  his  avowed  sympathy  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  attraction  of 
these  views  for  a  buoyant,  liberal  mind  like 
Reichardt's,  always  in  pursuit  of  high  ideals, 
and  eager  for  novelty,  is  obvious  enough  ;  but 
such  ideas  are  dangerous  at  court,  and  after 
further  absence  (from  1791)  which  he  spent  iu 
Italy,  Hamburg,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  he 
received  hisdiHmissal  from  the  Ca|iellmeistership 
in  1794.'  He  retired  to  his  estate,  Oiobichen* 
stein,  near  Halle,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literature  and  composition,  and  occaKioiial  tours. 
In  1796  he  liecame  insiicctor  of  the  salt  works 
at  Halle.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  William 
II.  lie  produced  a  few  more  o]>eras  in  Berlin, 
but  made  a  greater  mark  with  his  Siugspiele, 
which  are  of  real  importance  in  the  history  of 
CJerman  opera.  In  1808  he  accept^'d  the  jwist 
of  Capellmeister  at  Cassel  to  Jerome  Bonajtarte, 
refbsed  by  Beethoven,  hot  did  not  occupy  it 
long,  UH  in  the  same  year  we  find  liini  making 
a  long  visit  to  Vienna.  On  his  return  to 
OiebiohenBtein  he  gathered  round  him  a  pleasant 
and  cultivated  si  i  ii  t\ ,  .uid  there,  in  the  mIdst 
of  his  friends,  ho  died,  June  17,  1814. 

Reiehardt  has  been,  as  a  rule,  harshly  judged ; 
he  was  not  a  mere  nujsician,  but  rather  a  com- 
bination of  musician,  litterateur,  and  man  of  the 
world.  Hisoverweening  ]>erBonality  led  him  into 
many  difficulties,  but  as  a  comjieiisjUion  he  was 
endued  withgreat  intelligence,  and  with  an  ardent 
and  genuine  desirs  for  progrsss  in  ererything— 
music,  literature,  and  politics.  As  a  composer  his 
works  show  cultivation,  thought,  and  honesty: 
but  have  not  lived,  because  they  want  the  neces- 
sary originality.  This  is  specially  true  of  his 
instrtimental  music,  which  is  entirely  forgotten. 
His  vocal  music,  however,  is  n>orc  important,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  nught  well  bo  revived,  esjiecially 
his  Singspiele  and  his  Liinbr.  Mendelssohn 
was  no  indulgent  critic,  but  on  more  than  one 
ooeasion  he  speaks  of  Boiehardt  with  a  warmth 

'  Thfrr  W1IH  •pp«r»ntlv  m-.u^r  >lU«itliif»ctl<>n  with  Hrlchinlf. 
rtlUfi-ncy  m  »  nei.Kt'ui  m  f  tl  in  with  hi«  pollti.  il  .  pitn  ,tii.  t.„ 
M'lurt'a  niiutrk  that  "tb*  King  »  Jmn-I  crmUtcw  tmt  virluo«l.  ».ut 
th<-  cflMWMIiatotatlvilUMmtlemen  pUjrwl  tot(tiwr.'«Mt«lMlr 
iuiulladanattMaaaiittwaondactor.  KvitbcTdowBrfahMSIaMw 
to  hkf  nmnatatod  Monit  (Jkhn*  Momut.  IL  4M|. 
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whioh  bo  seldom  manifeste  even  towards  the 
pwtwt  roastera.  He  never  reated  until  he  had 
arranged  for  the  performance  of  Reichardt'a 
Morning  Hymn,  after  Milton,  at  the  Diisseldorf 
Fettivsl  of  1835  ;  and  his  enthusiasm  for  tlie 
composer,  and  )m  wmth  nt  thoso  who  n-iticist-d 
him,  are  delightful  to  nwi.'  Years  aft^-i  wiinls, 
when  his  mind  liad  lost  the  ardour  of  youth, 
and  much  t«\]M  ri('iue  liud  sobered  hira,  he  still 
retained  his  londnesH  for  this  comiwser,  and  few 
things  are  more  charming  than  the  genial  appre- 
ciation with  wlii<  li  he  tells  Kciclmnlt's  dan^'litor 
of  the  eliect  which  her  father  s  sougs  had  had, 
enren  when  placed  in  eiioh  a  dangarous  posi- 
tion as  between  works  of  Haydn  !u\<\  ^To/.art, 
at  the  Historical  Concert  at  the  Gewandliaus 
in  Feb.  1S47.  It  is  the  simplicity,  the  naivety 
the  natinnul  feeling  of  this  tnie  Gertuan  innsic 
tliat  he  praiaes,  and  the  appUuae  with  which  it 
was  received  ehows  that  he  wee  not  elone  in  his 
a|i|trcciation.  Amongst  Reichardt's  numerous 
works  are  eight  operas ;  eight  Singspiele,  includ- 
ing four  to  Goethe's  poems,  *  Jery  nnd  Bately, ' 
(1789),  '  Erwin  und  Elmir©,*  'Claudine  von 
Viilabella,'  and  '  Lilla ' ;  live  large  vocal  worica, 
iBflluding  Milton's  'Morning  Hymn,'  translated 
by  Herder,  his  most  important  work,  in  1835  ; 
•  large  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  been  pub- 
lished in  various  collections. 

Reichardt's  writings  show  critical  acumen, 
observation,  and  judgment.  Besides  the  letters 
previoaslymentioned,  he  published — Das  /Cimst- 
mognzin,  eight  numbers  in  two  vols.  (Berlin, 
1782  and  1791);  Sludutn  /Ur  Tonkiinstler  und 
Mtisii/reunde,  a  critical  and  historical  periodical 
with  thirty-nine  examples  (1792);  i'rrtraxU^ 
Brief e  aim  J'arui,  three  parts  (1804)  :  VcrtmuU 
Bri^  a^feitter  Reuv  juu-Ji  H'i>  n,  etc  (1810); 
fragments  of  autobiography  in  various  news- 
{tajters  ;  and  innumerable  articles,  criti<iucji,  etc. 
The  BrUfe  arc  specially  interesting  from  the 
(•n]ii.)n'<  d<'tiiils  thi'V  idve,  not  only  <'n  thr  music, 
but  on  the  jK>litic8,  litcratui'e,  and  society  uf  the 
various  places  he  visited.    A  biography,  J.  F. 

llcirhn r<U ,  ■'■  in  T./hrn  und  scinr  iiittsiknl Inrhr: 
Thatigkeit,  by  Herr  Schlctterer,  Capellmeister 
of  the  oethedral  of  Augsburg,  is  vnfiniahed,  two 
volumes  only  having  been  piiMiNhi  fl  at  Augs- 
buig  in  1865.  [For  list  of  compositions  and 
writings,  see  the  QudUn^La^on .  ]       a.  m. 

REICH ER-KINDERM ANN,  Hki  wu;,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  liaritoue,  Kindermann 
{q.  V. ),  was  bom,  July  1 5,  1 8 53,  at  Hnnioh.  She 
was  taught  the  piano  first  by  her  mother,  and  at 
the  School  of  Music,  but  abandoned  the  same 
in  favonr  of  singing,  on  the  advice  of  Fmnz 
Wiillner.  She  received  her  vocal  instruction 
from  her  father,  and  made  her  d^but  at  the 
Munich  Opera  as  one  of  the  boys  in  the  '  Mcis- 
teninger,'  and  next  played  small  }>arts  in  the 
open»  drama,  aTid  ballet,  besides  singing  in 

•  Lettvr*.  Itac.  38, 18X1 :  April «.  UOB, 


the  chorus,  in  onler  to  gain  experience.  She 
sang  the  alto  i»art  in  Fran/.  I/aohnSK^a  Requiem 
at  Ijcipzig  in  1871  witli  such  success  that  slio 
became  engaged  at  Carlsruhe.  She  played  '  as 
guest '  at  Kerlin  as  Pandna,  June  5,  and  Agatlie, 
.luiie  9,  1.S74  ;  she  then  returned  to  Munich, 
and  sang  Daniel  in  Handel's  '  Iklshozzar,* 
April  14,  1875.  Soon  after  she  married 
Emanuel  Reicher,  an  actor  at  the  (liirtnerplatz 
theatre,  and  for  a  time  sang  there  in  oiH'ra 
boutfe,  but  returned  to  opera  and  played  Grim- 
gerde  in  the  1st  Cycle,  and  Erda  in  the  Und 
Cycle,  at  Bayreuth  in  1876.  She  next  played 
•t  Haaibnrg,  Vienne  (where  she  appealed  as 
T.fMih  on  the  ]iroductinn  of  Rubinstein's  '  Mac- 
cabees'),  and  again  at  Munich.  Having  re- 
ceived instruction  for  the  puritose  fh>m  Fanro 
and  .Inh's  Tolien  at  Paris,  slm  sjing  in  French 
at  Moute  Carlo  in  1880  with  such  success  that 
she  received  an  offer  to  sing  at  La  Scale,  Milan, 
but  declined  it  in  favour  ofan  engagement  under 
Neumann  at  Leipzig,  where  she  made  her  debut 
as  Fidelio,  May  12, 1880.  She  became  a  great 
fiivourite,  and  remained  thereuntil  1SS2.  She 
playod  in  Neumann's  company  in  the  Trilogy  *t 
Beriitt  and  other  Oennaa  towna,  in  London,  and 
Lastly  at  Trieste,  where  she  died  Jnne  2.  1883. 
[See  Neumann's  Erinneningefit  etc.,  1907.] 

She  made  a  great  impression  at  Her  Majesty'a 
Theatre  as  Fricka  on  the  production  of  '  Rhein* 
gold,'  May  5,  and  of  '  Walkiire,'  May  6,  1882, 
and  still  more  as  Briinnhilde  in  the  2nd  Cycle ; 
'  not  ordy  wan  her  magnificent  voice  eqoal  toall 
the  demands  upon  it,  but  her  presentation  of 
the  cliaractcr  was  full  of  force  and  of  pathoe. 
Wlule  no  less  touching  than  FraTi  Vcgl  in  tiie 
truthfulness  of  ]\vr  expression,  she  was  more 
heroic  and  diguilied  ;  the  supernatural  clement 
was  brought  into  stronger  relief ...  in  the 
grand  awakiMiing  scene  her  manner  was  perhaps 
too  cohily  dignified  and  wanting  in  the  inntul- 
sivenesa  which  characterises  the  heroine  when 
she  has  finally  abandoned  Ikt  supernatural 
attributes  and  become  a  true  woman.'  '  A.  C. 

REICHMANN,  Thkodok,  waa  horn  at  Boa* 
twk,  March  16,  1819,  was  taught  to  sing  at 
tirst  by  Mantins,  and  subsequently  by  Lampcrti 
in  Mihm  ;  he  made  his  d^but  as  a  baritone  at 
M;i;,'il,  ill  IS'IP.  and  sang  at  Bfrlin,  Rot- 
terdam, Strasburg  (1872),  Hamburg  (1873), 
Munich  (I'^rf)),  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Court  Opera  at  Vifinia  in  1<5S2  S9.  In  18'=i2 
he  sang  the  part  of  Amfortas  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  identified  with  it  for 
some  ten  years,  after  wliich  dilferences  with 
the  authoritiee  resulted  in  his  non-appearance 
there  nntQ  1902.  In  the  seasons  oetween 
1889  and  1801  he  sang  in  New  York,  and  in 
the  latter  year  returned  to  Vienna,  becoming 
once  more  a  member  of  the  Oiwra  Company  in 
1893.  In  that  year  he  sang  the  part  of  Creon 
in  'Medea'  at  an  operatic  festival  at  Goth*. 

*  All^  naum.  Ma>  -JO,  1882. 
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He  a{>)>'"an'<i  in  Ixiiidoii  at  Covent  Garden  in  i 
1884,  and  at  Dnuy  Lane  and  Covent  CiarUcn 
in  1892,  singing  the  parts  of  Wotan,  Hans 
Sachs,  Flying  Dut<'hman,  Pizarro,  and  the 
Tronijwter  von  Siikkingen.  Ho  was  far  more 
popular  in  Germany  than  in  £iigland,  where 
he  liad  to  stand  compariaons  with  voices  of  far 
more  beautiful  (quality  than  bis.  He  died  at 
Harbaoh,  on  th*  Lake  of  Oonttenos,  May  22, 
1903.  M. 

KEID,  Genkkal  John,  [born  Feb.  13, 1721, 
WW  the  MO  of  Al«nadflr  RdbertMm  ofStnlooh, 
Perthshire,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  entered  Lord  Loudoun's  regiment 
of  HighlMMim  in  174S.  He  snbMqnently 
adopted  the  sunmme  hy  wliich  ho  is  known. 
After  the  quelling  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion,  he 
■aw  active  seirioe  in  Flanden,  Martinique, 
Ilavanna,  and  Xorth  America.  He  was  in  the 
42nd  Highlanders  in  1751-70,  was  promoted 
colonol  in  1777  and  major-general  in  1781. 
In  1704  he  became  colonel  of  the  88th  foot, 
and  general  in  1798,  dying  in  London,  Feb.  6, 
1807,  poaseaBed  of  a  fortune  of  £50,000.]  By 
liis  will,  made  in  1803,  he  directed  his  trustees, 
in  the  event  of  his  daughter  dying  without 
issue,  to  found  a  Profesaorahip  of  Mooio  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  '  for  the  purpose  also, 
after  completing  such  endowment  as  hereinafter 
is  mentioned,  of  making  additions  to  the  library 
of  the  aaid  Univeraity,  or  otherwise  promoting 
the  general  interest  and  advantage  of  the 
University  in  sucli  .  .  .  manner  as  the  Pnnci|>al 
and  Professors  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  think  most  fit 
and  proper.'  In  a  codicil,  dated  1806,  he  adds 
— 'After  the  decease  of  my  daughter  ...  I 
have  left  all  my  property  ...  to  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  where  I  had  my  e^iiuation  ,  .  . 
and  as  1  leave  all  my  music  books  to  the  Pro- 
fiMsor  of  Mnaie  in  that  CSoll^^  it  ia  mj  wish 
that  in  every  year  after  his  appointment  he 
will  cause  a  concert  of  music  to  be  performed 
on  the  18th  of  Fehraary,  being  my  birthday.' 
He  also  directed  that  at  this  annmil  '  Rcirl 
Concert'  some  pieces  of  his  own  composition 
sbonld  be  performed  *hy  a  select  band. 

When  by  the  dr  it!i  of  ("Icnpnil  Rcid's  daughter 
in  1838  some  £70,000  became  available,  it  seems 
to  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Univmity 
authoritiee  without  snflicicTit  att< utinu  to  the 
italiciaed  portion  of  the  foilovi-ing  instraotion 
in  the  will:  'that  .  .  .  my  said  T^mteea  .  .  . 
ahall  and  do,  by  such  instrument  or  inatruments 
at  majf  be  required  by  the  law  of  Scotland  make 
ovw  the  reaidtte  of  my  .  .  .  personal  estate  to 
the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity.' And  as  no  particular  sum  was  speci- 
fied for  foundation  and  maintenance  of  the 
(  hair  of  Music,  considerable  latitude  being 
allowed  to  the  discretion  of  the  University 
authorities,  the  secondary  object  of  the  bequest  ' 
received  fiir  greater  can  and  attention  than  I 
the  primaiy  one^  and  for  yean  the  Chair  waa  i 


I  starved.  [On  the  history  of  the  pTofo<^s<>|•8hip, 
see  Vol,  iii.  p.  816.]  In  1851,  antici])atiug 
Professor  Donaldson's  intention  of  petitioning 
Parliament,  the  Ivlinburgh  Town  Connoil,  as 
'  Patrons'  of  the  University,  raised  an  action 
againat  the  Principal  and  Professors  for  alleged 
mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  the 
Keid  Fund.  A  long  litigation  followed,  and 
by  decree  of  the  Oonrt  of  Seaaion  in  1865  the 
University  authorities  were  ordered  to  devote 
certain  sums  to  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the 
eraetioB  of  a  building  for  tiie  Cnaaa  of  araifo. 
The  class  room  and  its  organ  were  built  inl801» 
and  the  Professor's  salary — which  had  been 
fixed  at  the  vary  lowest  anm  aDggeated  by  the 
founder,  v\z.  £300 — as  well  a.s  the  ;,Tant  for 
the  concert,  were  slightly  raised,  and  a  sum  set 
afiart,  by  order  of  tiie  CSonrt,  for  exi>ensea  of 
class-room,  assistants,  instruments,  etc.  Ou ; 
with  additions  from  iHU.  Nat,  Jtiog. 

BBID  OONCBBTB.  These  ooneerta  paaied 
through  vicissitudes  almost  as  unfortanate  as 
those  to  which  the  Beid  Professorship  waa 
subjected.  The  earliest  concerts  under  Pro- 
fessors Thomson  and  Bishop,  considering  the 
then  musioal  taste  of  Scotiand,  were  not  un- 
worthy of  General  Reid's  munilioent  bequest. 
The  £200  allowed  out  of  the  Reid  Fond  was 
wholly  inatlefpiate  to  the  cost  of  a  grand  concert 
400  miles  from  London.  The  Senate  therefore 
decided  that,  besides  this  grant,  all  the  tickets 
should  be  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  should 
assist  Professor  Thomson  in  giving'  a  tine  concert ; 
and  the  following  note  was  printed  in  the  lint 
Reid  Concert  Book  '  in  1841  : — '  The  Professors 
desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of 
thess  amna  * — the  grant  and  the  pteoeeda — 
'  is  to  be  expended  on  the  concert  ;  and  that  in 
order  to  apply  as  large  a  fund  as  possible  for 
the  purpose,  they  have  not  nwsrved  any  right 
of  entry  for  their  families  or  friends. ' 

This  system  was  continued  by  Sir  H.  R. 
Bishop,  and  in  1842  and  1848  tbe  aale  oftloketi 
enabled  him  to  give  concerts  which  weie  at  least 
creditable  for  the  time  and  place. 

Upon  Professor  Donaldson's  aceeaeiwi  apian 
was  initiated  by  him  which  proved  most  un- 
fortunate. He  altered  the  ayatem  of  admission 
by  f»ayment  to  that  of  invitation  to  the  whole 
audience  ;  and  in  consequence  the  Reid  Concerto 
began  to  decline,  and  became  an  annual  source 
of  vexation  to  the  University,  public,  and  Pro- 
fessor. The  grant,  which  under  li;^al  pressure 
afterwards  soems  to  have  been  raised  to  i;300, 
was  then  only  £200,  and  therefore  not  only 
was  it  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  concert 
without  loss,  but  the  distribution  of  free  tickets 
naturally  caused  jealousies  and  heartburnings  to 
'  town  and  gown,'  and  the  Reid  Concert  became 
a  byword  and  the  hall  in  which  it  was  hold  a 
J  bear-garden.     Matters  seem  to  have  culmiiuited 

■  BenarilMileMtbs  Antpra(r«.ntiat  Iwucd  id  Omt  Briutn  with 
I  MMlyttal  asUii. 
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in  1866,  when  a  luigu  number  of  studonts,  who 
thought  that  they  had  a  right  of  ontry,  broke 
into  the  oonccrt-hall. 

Such  waft  the  statu  of  things  on  Professor 
Oakeley'a  api»uintment  in  1865.  Finding  it 
impossible,  after  twenty  years,  to  return  to  the 
original  system  of  Thonis«>n  and  liishop,  he 
made  a  oompromise,  by  giving  free  admiasiona 
to  the  Profeasors,  the  Univeraity  Court,  the 
students  in  their  fourth  year  at  college,  and  a 
few  leading  musicians  in  the  city,  and  admitting 
the  rest  of  the  nndlanee  by  payment.  From 
this  date  a  new  era  dawned  on  the  Reid  Concerts : 
the  university  and  the  city  were  satistieU,  ami 
the  standard  of  porfomuinoe  at  onoe  rose. 

In  I'^O?  the  engagement  of  Manns  and  of 
a  few  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  produced 
T«ry  good  results. 

In  1869  Halh''  and  his  band  wore  eii;,M<,'nl, 
and  the  detnand  for  tickets  soon  becante  so 
gnat  that  the  Profeaaor  organised  two  niprplo- 
mentary  performances  on  t)ie  same  scali'  as  the 
'Beid,'  and  thus,  from  coucerta  which  on  some 
oeeaaiona  seem  to  have  been  a  men  perfSwntanoe 
of  ballads  and  o|ieratic  music  by  a  starring  party, 
the  Reid  Concert  grew  into  the  'i£dinbuigh 
Orehestral,'  or  *  Reid  FestiTal,'  which  in  torn 
was  converted  into  the  scries  of  historical  con- 
certs described  in  voU  iii.  p.  816.  The  Scottish 
UniTerritiea  Commission  abolished  the  *Reid 
Concert'  itself,  about  1H93.  o. 

REIMANN,  hiSAZ  (born  Dec  27,  1820,  at 
Albendorf  in  the  district  of  Glatz,  died  June  1 7, 
1885),  became  principal  teacher  and  choir- 
master at  Rcngersdorf  in  Silesia,  having  been 
■a  pu])il  of  the  Breslau  Seminary.  He  was  an 
•^xeessivcly  diligent  and  fluent  composer  of 
church  music,  and  wrote  no  fewer  than  7t 
niimes,  ol  which  only  18  were  published,  J I 
Ret^uiems  (4  published),  4  Tc  Deum.s  (:{  juih 
lished),  37  Litanies,  4  Oratorios,  83  Olh  rtories 
«(48  published),  60  Uradualien  (40  published), 
llMides  many  bvrial  •tongs,  wedding  can  tat-as, 
Salves,  Ave.H,  etc.,  and  9  ovartiuwy  tad  other 
instrumental  works. 

Hbinrich  (eon  of  the  above)  was  bom  March 
14,  IS.IO,  at  Rcngersdorf,  and  received  musical 
instruction  from  his  father.  He  i>asaed  the 
Oymnaainra  at  OlatK,  and  studied  philology  at 
Breslau  from  1870  to  1871,  gra-luated  tli.'  fol- 
lowing year,  and  taught  at  the  gymnasia  of 
Strehlen,  Wohlan,  Berlin,  Ratibor,  and  GUti, 
for  a  year  in  ca<"h  plaee  successively,  till  in 
1885  he  became  director  of  that  at  Oleiwitz,  in 
UpiJcr  Sileeia,  There  ho  quan«lled  with  the 
authorities,  thr(«w  up  hia  post,  enibraeed  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  thenceforth  devottsd  him- 
sell  enliiely  to  music.  As  a  schoolboy  (Gym- 
nasiast)  he  had  alrea<l  :  lucted  an  orchestral 
and  choral  society,  and  had  composwl  church 
and  chamber  music,  and  as  a  student  had  let! 
the  academical  sin^iing-club  (Gesangverein), 
*  LeopohUna,'  studying  incidentally  with  Moritx 


Brosig ;  hod  founded  and  directed  a  musical 
society  at  Ratibor,  which  poformed  ocatorios, 

etc.,  under  him,  and  had  become  known  durillK 
1879  and  1880  as  musical  reporter  to  the 
Sehlerieher  Zdluivj,  and  by  other  literary  worica 
(AViftoa,  1882  ;  iVoaorftc*,  1886-86).  After  he 
definitely  took  to  music,  he  published  some 
vocal  and  organ  oomiMsitions  (sonatas,  studies, 
etc),  and  a  hiu^^raphy  of  Schumann,  which  wan 
publi.shcd  by  Peters  in  1887,  and  in  that  year 
lie  move«l  to  Berlin  to  act  as  musieal  critic  for 
the  Allgemntrnt  Mtmikii/i.schc  Zcilumj.  ¥ar 
-.i  time  he  was  occninwl  at  the  Royal  Library, 
Lnsides  being  teacher  of  organ  •  playing  and 
theory  at  the  Scharwenka-KIindworth  Conser- 
vatorium  till  1894,  and  organist  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic till  1895,  in  which  year  the  Kaiser 
appointed  him  to  the  gnat  church  in  the 
Augusta- Victoriajilatz,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  where  he  enjoyed 
a  great  npntation  aa  an  organ  Tirtooso,  and 
directed  some  of  thi-  most  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive pvrfuruiancos  uf  uratorios,  masses,  and 
ehwrdi  music  genenlly,  given  in  any  ehnreh 
in  Germany.  In  1897  he  received  the  title 
of  I'rofeasor,  and  in  1898  founded  a  Bach 
Society.  He  died  at  Charlotteoburg,  May  24, 
190fi. 

Uis  compositions  include  duets  ibr  female 
voioei;  lovesoenesin  walttfonnfbrfbnrToioM; 
a  chorus  for  four  male  voices ;  an  allnuu  of 
children's  songs  for  solo  voice ;  toocata  for  oigau 
in  R  minor  (op.  23) ;  piano  duets ;  two  wedding 
songs  far  hais  yoicc  ;  arrangements  of  twenty- 
tive  German  songs,  '  Das  deut.sche  Lied,'  of  the 
14  th  to  the  19th  centuries,  also  for  bam  voice  ; 
a  prelude  and  triple  ftigoe  in  D  minor  for  the 
organ  ;  and  ciacona  for  organ  in  F  minor.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  and  include  a  contribu- 
tion on  the  theory  and  history  of  Byzantine 
music  (1889);  two  volumes  of  nnisical  retro- 
spects, U'lupifriifna-  LiaJiitna  \  an  oj>euing 
volume  to  his  own  collection  of  lives  of  cele- 
brated nmsicians,  being  tlie  ljio(,'ra].liy  of  iS<,'lin- 
mann  already  mentioned,  to  wliich  he  added 
those  of  Billow  and  J.  S.  Bach.       h.  v.  h. 

REIMANN,  Maithiku  (Matthias  Reyman- 
uus),  (bom  1644  at  Luwenberg,  died  Oct  21, 
1697,  at  Pngne),  waa  a  Doctor  of  Law  and 
Im]Mrial  Councillor  under  Rudolf  IT.,  and  wrote 
two  works  for  the  lute ;  the  one  entitled  '  Koctcs 
musioae'  appeared  in  1698,  and  the  other. 
'  Citliara  sacra  ]>saImodiM  Davidis  ad  usnm 
testudinis,'  in  1608.  u.  v.  ii. 

REINACH,  Salomaw  (Tntonom),  Iwrn 
June  3,  18fi0,  at  St,  Gerniain-en-I*iyi'.  w  is  at 
fii«t  educated  at  the  Ecole  Normal  in  that  place. 
His  bent  waa  always  for  languages,  and  especi- 
ally for  Archieology.  His  iH-cuj>ation  of  the 
post  of  Conservator  (curator)  of  the  iluseuiu 
of  Antirpiities  at  St  Germain — which  waa  both 
the  reuunl  of,  and  the  ever- fresh  incentive 
to^  his  taste  for  original  nsearch-- afforded 
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liirti  aiiijile  opivoituuitu'.s  for  carrying  out  his 
natural  proclivitien  tu  iuvestigation  and  critical 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  the  past.  His 
works  include  a  I^atin  (Iranmmr,  a  (Iuh  V  Kjii- 
l^phy,  a  lb[anual  of  Classical  Philology  (2nd 
«d.,  Paris,  1883-84,  2  vols.)  and  ArchBological 
1  r>so;ir<'hfH  in  Tunis.  Hia  editorslii])  of  Uie 
VtVi  iu;  littt  ^udcM  Grec^pus  (1888  and  following 
yean)  waa  marked  by  valoable  Kaearehes  into 
tho  nnisir  of  ancient  Greoce,  and  liis  translation 
of  the  hymns  discovered  at  Delphi  gave  rise 
to  much  diseamon.  d.  h. 

RE1XA<;LE.  lo'^ri'ii, senior, sai'l  toliavclx'en 
born  near  Vienna,  and  to  have  served  in  the 
Hungarian  anny.  In  1768  he  was  at  Ports* 
nioutli.  wliere  liis  smis  won-  l<oni.  Hy  the 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  KoUy,  ho  was  ap|iointed 
in  1762  trumpeter  to  the  king,  presnmably  in 
Scotland,  ait  he  appean*  to  luive  at  tliat  time 
removed  to  Edinburgh.    See  Schei  kv. 

Alsxakdrr  Rkikaolc  waa  probably  his 
eldest  son  ;  he  was  bom  in  1 756  at  Purt.sniouth. 
He  accorai>anied  his  younger  bmtlier,  Hugh, 
to  Lisbon,  and  after  his  death,  went  to  America 
about  1786,  dying  at  Baltimore,  Ind.,  Se]it.  21, 
1809.  His  name  is  attached  to  'A  Collection 
of  tlie  niontFavouriteScots tunes  with  Variations 
for  the  HarjwichonJ  by  A.  Reinsgle,  London, 
printed  for  and  sold  by  the  author,'  folio.  This 
scarce  and  rudely  j>rintwl  volume  is  advertised 
in  Aird's  •  Si  lcction,'  vol.  ii.  1782,  and  though 
bearing  '  Lnndc^n  '  as  an  imprint  waa  most  likely 
iasaed  from  Glasgow. 

The  second  aon,  Joskpb  Riihaolb,  junior, 
was  born  at  Portsniontli  in  17('!2,  and  was  first 
intended  for  the  navy,  and  next  appivnticcd  to 
m  working  joweller  in  Edinburgh.  He  took  up 
mnsic  as  a  jirofession,  and  sttidied  tlie  French 
horn  and  the  trumjwt  under  his  father  and 
■aobaeqneintly  the  Tiolonoello  under  J.  O.  G. 
Schetky,  who  had  niarriod  his  sister.  He 
became  a  noted  player  at  the  lild  in  burgh 
oonoerts,  but  abandoned  the  inatmment  as  a 
eonsefjuenco  of  his  brother's  superior  .skill  on  it, 
resuming  it  atter  Hugh's  death.  He  became 
violin  and  viola  t)laycr  and  leader  of  the  oroheatra 
at  St.  C'ei  ilia's  Hall,  Eflinburgh.  He  came  to 
London,  and  waa  one  of  the  second  violins  at 
the  Handel  Gommemoration  in  1784.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  associated  with  Haydn 
and  Salomon  and  played  at  their  oonoerts.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
died  there  in  1836.  His  published  works 
include  '  Twenty- four  progressive  lessons  for  the 
]tianoforte  '  1 796.  '  Duets  for  the  Violoncello  * 
quartets  for  strings,  besides  an  IntuMiuctum  to  the 
Art  of  Pliijrinffthf]'iiilt>nr4'lhi,\\\\\vh  ran  through 
several  editions.  In  (low's  '  Fifth  Collection 
of  .Stmt lis] ivy  Reels'  are  some  ail's  by  Mr. 
.}o.sc'pb  Ueinagle;  one,  'Dumfrieaftaces,' became 
well  known. 

The  third  son,  HVOB,  Ix'camc  a  proficient 
violoncelliat,  and  went  to  Lisbon  for  the  benefit 


of  his  health  in  1784;  hediadtlierBof  Qonsnmp* 
tiou,  March  19,  17»^. 

Albxandbr  Bobkrt  Rbinaolk,  the  son  of 
the  younger  Joseph,  was  horn  at  Hri^'litnn, 
August  21,  1799,  and  settleii  with  his  father  in 

I  Oxford,  where  he  became  teacher,  rniganist,  and  a 
well-known  figure  in  musical  circles.      He  was 

:  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  I'eter  in  the  East. 

I  He  oompoeed  a  number  of  eaored  pieces,  includ- 
ing the  Will  known  'St.  Peter'  {usalm  tunc. 

.  He  also  wrote  and  compiled  many  books  of 

I  instruction  for  the  violin  and  violonoello.  He 
died  at  Kidlingtuu  near  Oxford.  April  t^,  1877. 

1     His  wife,  Cakulink  Rkinaulk  OiuiKU) 

I  was  bom  in  London  in  1818,  and  married 
Reinagle  in  1846.  She  was  associated  with 
her  husband  as  a  teacher,  and  wrote  some 
technical  works  for  the  pianoforte,  beeidee  a 
concerto,  and  several  chamber  coniposition.H. 
She  also  attained  some  success  as  a  pianist. 
She  died  Msieh  11, 1892.    p.  K. ;  with  addi- 

I  tions  from  Uuneai  Timely  1906,  pp.  S41,  617, 
and  683. 

REINE  DE  SABA,  LA.    See  Qukbn  or 

Sheoa. 

REINE  TOPAZE,  LA.  Op/ra-comique  in 
thi*eeacts  ;  wonls  by  Lo<-kroy  and  llattes,  music 
by  Victor  Masse.  Produccfl  at  the  Theutre 
Lyriqup,  Dec.  27,  18.^»6.  In  English,  as  '  (jMieeu 
Topar,e.'  at  Her  Miijcsty's  Theatre,  Dec.  24, 
1860.  "  o. 

REINECKE,  Caul  Hi  iniik  h  C.vitsTEN,  com- 
poticr,  conductor,  and  ]>erforn>er,  director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig,  the  son  of  a 
musician,  born  .Imie  23,  1824,  at  Altonn,  was 
Irom  an  early  ago  trained  by  his  father,  and  at 
eleven  performed  in  public^  Aa  a  youth  he  was 
a  first  rate  orchestral  violiti  jilaycr.  At  eighteen 
he  made  a  concert  tour  through  Sweden  and 
Denmsrk,  with  espeeisl  suooees  at  Copenhsgen. 
In  1843  he  .settled  in  T/  ipzig,  where  lie  stud ie<l 
diligently,  and  eagerly  ctnbraced  the  op[ior- 
tnnities  for  cultivation  afforded  by  tiie  aociety 
of  Mejidelssohn  and  Si  htiniann,  with  a  success 
I  which  amply  shows  itself  in  his  music.  In 
I  1844  he  made  a  profeesional  tour  with 
,  Wa.sielew.ski  to  liiga.  n  fiiniing  by  Haufivcr  and 
Bremen.  He  was  already  in  the  |iay  of  Christian 
VTTI.  of  Denmark,  and  in  1846  he  again  visited 
I  ( ''ijM  iihagen,  remaining  there  for  two  years. 
On  bothoocaaiona  he  waaappointed  court- pianist. 
In  1861  he  went  with  the  violinist  Otto  von 
Kbnigslow  to  Italy  and  Paris ;  and  on  his 
return  Hiller  .secured  him  for  the  professorship 
of  the  piano  and  counter{ioint  in  the  Conserva- 
torium  of  Cohigne.  In  18.'i4  he  l>ccame  conductor 
of  the  Concertgesellschaft  at  liannen,  and  in 
1859  Musikdirector  to  the  University  of  Breslan. 
On  Jidius  Rietz'.s  de])arture  ii"om  I^'ipzig  to 
Dresdeji  in  1860  Kciiiccke  succeeded  liim  as 
conductor  at  the  (Jewundiiaus,  and  became  at 
the  same  time  professor  of  compoeltion  in  the 
Conservatorium.    Between  the  years  1867  aud 
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1S72  he  made  extetutive  tours;  in  England  | 
lie  played  at  the  Mnsieal  Union,  Crjratal  Pkilace,  | 

aiul  I'hilhariTionie,  on  the  6tli,  17tli,  and  19th 
of  April,  1869,  lesiwctively,  and  met  with  great 
raooMB  both  M  »  virtttoao  and  a  oompoMr.  H« 
reappeared  in  this  country  in  1872,  and  was 
equally  well  received.  [In  1895  he  neigned 
the  poet  of  conductor  of  ^  Gewandhaua 
concerts,  but  kept  his  position  in  the  Conserva- 
torinm,  \muf^  apfwiinted  in  1897  director  of 
musical  studies  until  1902,  when  he  retired 
altogether.] 

Reineckc'H  industry  in  compoaition  is  great, 
hia  best  works,  as  might  be  expected,  being  those 
for  piano ;  his  three  PF.  sonatas  indeed  arc  ex- 
cellent oompositions,  carrying  outMend('lKst)hirs 
techniqne  without  indulging  the  eccentricities  of 
modern  virtuosi ;  his  pieces  for  two  PFIs.  an  also 
good  ;  his  PF.  Concerto  in  Fg  minor,  a  well- 
established  favourite  both  with  musicians  and 
the  pnblie,  was  followed  by  two  others  in  E 
minor  and  C  ros{)<?fitivoly.  Besides  other  instni- 
mental  music — a  wind  octet,  quintets,  four  string 
quartets,  aeren  trioe,  oonoertoa  for  yfoUn  and 
violoncello,  etc. — he  has  composed  an  ojK-ra  in 
live  acts,  '  Kbnig  ^lanfred,'  and  two  in  one  act 
eadi,  '  Der  vierjahrigen  Posten'  (after  K&mer) 
and  '  Ein  Abentouer  ITiindel's';  'Allf  hohen 
Refehl '  ( 1 886),  and  '  Der  Gouvemeur  von  Tours ' 
(1891);  incidental  music  to  Schiller's  'Tell'; 
an  oratorio, '  Belsazar ' ;  cantata.s  for  men's  voict« 
*  Uakon  Jarl '  and  '  Die  Flucht  nach  Acgyptcn  ' ; 
overtures,  'Dame  Kobold,*' Aladdin,'  'Friedens- 
feier,'an  overture, 'Zenobia,' and  a  funeral  march 
for  the  Kmi»eror  Frederick  (o|).  200)  ;  two 
masses,  and  three  synjphonies,  (op.  79  in  A, 
op.  131  in  0  minor,  and  op.  sii?  in  G  minor)  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  songs  and  of  j»ianoforte 
pieces  in  all  styles,  including  valuable  studies 
and  edncatloiwl  works.  Of  his  settings  of  fiuty 
talcs  as  cantatas  for  female  voices,  '  Schnee- 
wittchen,'  '  Domroschcn,'  '  Aschenbrbdel,'  and 
seToral  otben  are  very  popular.  His  style 
is  refined,  liis  ina«fcry  ovef  (■(nmtiT|ioiiit  iiiid 
form  is  absolute,  and  ho  writes  with  peculiar  1 
eleanieas  and  oorreotneas.  He  has  also  done  | 
mueh  editing  for  Hreitkopfs  liouse.  His 
position  at  Leipzig  speaks  for  his  ability  as  a 
oondnetor ;  as  s  i^idst  (es^tecially  in  Mozart) 
he  ke]it  up  a  high  poaition  for  many  years  ;  as 
an  accompanist  he  is  first* rate;  and  aa  an 
arranger  for  the  pianoforte  he  is  recognised  as 
one  of  the  first  of  the  day.  Various  contribu- 
tions to  musical  literature  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  Riemann's  Lexikon,  [See  also 
E.  Segnitz.  Cnrl  lirinrrkf..'^  F.  o. 

KKLNKK.  .Tacoh.  born  alwut  l.l'.O  or  1560 
at  Alldort"  in  Wiirtemberg,  was  brought  up  at  , 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Weingarten,  where  I 
he  also  received  his  first  musical  trainin?.  We 
have  it  on  his  own  authority  that  ho  was  after- 
wards a  ]mpil  of  Orlando  Lassus  at  Munich, 
whwe  alM  his  first  poUieation,  n  volnme  of 


Motets  a  5-6,  appeared  in  1579.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1669  Lassos  dedi- 

eated  a  book  of  six  mas.ses,  the  eightli  volume 
of  the  Patrocinimii  Mmieu^  to  the  Abbot  of 
Weingarten.  Reiner  Mmsdf  returned  to  Wein- 
garten, and  from  at  least  1586  to  his  death  on 
August  12,  1606,  was  engaged  as  lay  singer  and 
choir-master  to  the  monastery.  His  publica- 
tions are  fairly  nmnsnxiay  and  consist  of  several 
volumes  of  motets,  masses,  and  magnificats,  which 
need  not  here  be  specified  in  detail,  esi>ccially 
since  part*  books  are  frequently  missing,  also 
two  volumes  of  German  songs  a  S-fi.  Thn^e 
settings  a  5  of  the  Pawion  exist  in  MS.,  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  by  ^-"irprr-  The  first 
volume  of  Reiner's  Motets  was  reproduoed  in 
lithograph  score  by  Ottomar  Dresel  In  1878, 
and  one  of  the  numbers  also  appears  in  the 
supplement  to  Proske's  '  Muskn  Divina,'  edited 
by  F.  X.  Uaberl  in  1876.  J.  B.  x. 

REINHOLD,  Hvoo,  bom  Haroli  S,  16M,  in 
Vienna,  was  a  choir-lwy  of  the  Hofka|Hdlo  of  his 
native  city  and  a  pupil  of  the  Oonservatorium 
der  Uurikfrennde  till  1874,  where  he  worked 
with  Bruckner,  Dcs-sofT,  and  Ejistein  under  tlie 
endowment  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
(iotha,  and  obtained  n  silver  medaL  He  haa 
presented  various  compositions,  numbering  up 
to  op.  59,  to  the  public,  including  piano 
music  and  songs,  a  string  quartet  (op.  18  in  A 
major),  a  suite  in  five  movements  for  piano  and 
strings,  and  a  I*i*elude,  Minuet,  and  Fugue  for 
stringed  orchestra.  The  two  latter  were  per- 
formed at  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Concerte  of 
Dec.  9,  1877,  and  Nov.  17,  1878,  resjwctively, 
and  were  praised  by  the  Vienna  critic  of  the 
Monthly  Mtmeal  Reeord  for  their  delicate  char- 
acter and  absence  of  undue  pretension.  Tli© 
quartet  was  executed  by  Uellmeaberger.  u.  v.  u. 

REINHOLD,  Trxodoe  ORBiflTLiBB,  bom  in 
1682,  died  in  17r>5,  was  the  teacher  of  Johann 
Adolf  Hiller  (Huller),  the  composer  of  uumeroua 
motets,  and  cantor  of  tibe  Krenddrohe  at  Dresden 
from  1720  till  his  death.  ii.  v.  n. 

REINHOLD,  Thomas,  born  at  Dresden  about 
1690,  WW  the  reputed  nephew,  or,  as  some  said, 
son,  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  city.  He  had  an 
early  passion  for  music,  and  having  met  Uandel 
at  the  Arohbtshop's  residence  oonoeived  to 
strong  a  liking  for  him  that  after  a  time  he 
quitted  his  abode  and  sought  out  the  great  com- 
poser in  London,  where  he  appeared  in  various 
woiksof  Handel's,  after  making  his  first  apjwar- 
ance  in  July  17:n  at  the  Ilaymarkct  Theatre 
as  a  singer  in  'The  Grub  Street  0|iera. '  He 
died  in  Chapel  Street,  Soho,  in  1751. 

Ilis  son.  CtTAni  fs  FnyPKnTrK,  born  in  1737, 
received  his  musical  education  first  in  i>t.  Paul's 
and  afterwanls  in  the  Chapel  RoyaL  On  Ynh,  8, 
KT'O,  he  made  Ins  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Drury  Lane  as  Oberou  in  J.  C.  Smith's  opera, 
*The  Flilriea,'  hdng  announced  aa  *Maater 
Bainhold.'  He  aiWwarda  beoame  oigauist  of 
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St,  George  the  Martyr.  Bloomsbury.  In  17f)9 
he  appeared  &a  a  buss  sioger  at  Marylebone 
Gardens,  where  h«  oootiniMa  to  aing  for  many 
seasons.  Ho  aftcrwanls  jwrformcd  in  English 
o|)eras,  and  saug  iu  oratorios,  aud  at  proriacial 
feativalfl,  eto.  He  waa  eapedally  finned  for 
hh  singing  of  Handel's  song,  *  0  ruddier  than 
the  cherry.'  He  waa  one  of  the  principal 
basB  aingers  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel 
in  1  784.  He  retired  in  1797,  and  died  in 
Somers  Town,  8ept.  29,  1815.  See  Mutical 
Times,  1877,  p.  278.  W.  H.  H. 

REIN  KEN,  JoHANN  Adam,  or  Jan  Aiums 
Kkikckxm,  eminent  oiganiat,  bom  at  WiU- 
bauMD  in  I>»wer  Alaaoe,  April  27,  1623,  a 
pupil  of  Heinrioh  Soheideniann,  U'cuimc  in 
1654  organist  of  the  church  of  8t.  Catherine  at 
Hamburg,  aud  retained  the  post  till  his  death, 
Kor*  34,  17SJ^  «t  tlM  age  of  ninety- nine.  He 
was  a  person  of  some  consideration  at  Hamburg, 
botli  on  account  of  his  line  {ilaying,  and  of  liis 
beneficial  infloanoe  on  music  in  general,  and 
the  Hamburg  oj>era  in  jiarticular,  but  his  vanity 
and  jeulo\i.sy  or  liis  brother  artists  are  severely 
oonimented  on  by  his  contemporaries.    So  great 
and  so  widespread  was  his  reputation  that  Sebas- 
tian Uach  fre«iuently  walked  to  Hamburg  from 
Luneburg  (1700  to  1703),  and  Oothan  (1720). 
to  hear  liiin  play.    Reinkcn  may  be  considered 
the  best  representative  of  the  North-German 
■ohool  of  ongMuats  of  the  17th  oentnry,  wboae 
strong  points  were,  not  theohusic  iilaridity  of 
the  South-German  school,  bat  great  dexterity 
of  foot  and  finger,  and  ingenfone  oombinntiona 
of  the  sto}\<?.     Hi55  composition.^  are  loaded  with 
passages  for  display,  and  are  defective  in  form, 
DothiD  individnal  melodies  and  genereleonstme- 
tion.    His  works  are  very  sciircc  ;   '  Hortus 
Musicos,'  for  two  violins,  viol  da  gamba  aud 
bass  (Giambnig,  1704)  is  reprinted  as  No. 
XIII.  of  the  publications  of  the  Maat.schappi j 
tot  bevordering  der  Toonknnat  (Amsterdam, 
1887).  V<K  XIV.  of  the  same  pnbiioation  oon* 
sists  of  Roinken's  'Partite  Diverse'  (variations), 
but  even  in  MS.  only  very  few  pieces  are 
known — two  on  Chorales,  one  Toccata,  and 
two  sets  of  Variations  (for  Clavier).^    Of  the 
first  of  these,  one — on  the  chorale  '  An  Wasser- 
flOssen  Babylons'  —  is  specially  interesting, 
because  it  was  by  au  extempore  performance  on 
that  chorale  at  Hamburg  in  1722  that  Bach 
extorted  from  the  venerable  Reinken  the  words, 
'  I  thought  that  this  art  was  dead,  but  I  see 
that  it  still  lives  in  yon.'    Two  organ  fugues, 
a  toccata  in  G,  Variations  on  chonilcs  and  on  a 
'b8]]st,'etc.  are  in  MSH.  at  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and 
Darmstadt.  (S<'e  the  Tijiisrhrin  of  the  Vereenig- 
ing  voor  N.-Nederlands  Muziekgeschiedenis,  vi. 
pp.  151-8,  the  Qudlen-Lexihmt  etc.)    A.  M. 

REINTHAI.KK,  Karl  Martin,  conductor 
of  the  Private  Concerts  at  Bremen,  bom  Oct. 
18, 1832,  at  Erftirt,  was  esrly  trained  in  mnaio 
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by  Tf.   A.   Rittt'i,   then  studied   tlie-il'iLy  in 
i3erlin,  but  alter  passing  his  examination,  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  mneio,  and  studied 
with  A.   B.   Marx.      His   tin<t    attempts  at 
compoeitiott,  some  psalms  sung  by  the  Cathedral 
ehoir,  attrseted  the  attention  of  King  Frederidi 
William  IV.,  and  procured  him  a  travelling 
grant.    He  visited  Paris,  Milan,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  taking  leesons  in  singing  from  Gersldi 
and  Bonlogni.    On  hi.s  return  iu   1853  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  Couservatorium  of 
Cologne,  and  in  1868  became  organist  in  tiie 
Cathedral  of  Bremen,  and  conductor  of  the 
Singakademie.    He  had  already  composed  an 
oratorio,  '  Jephta '  (performed  in  Ix>ndon  by 
HuUuh,  April  16,  1866,  and  published  with 
English  text  by  Novelloe),  and  in  1875  his 
opera   '  Edda '  was  played  with  success  at 
Bremen,     Hanover,     and     elsewhere.  His 
'  Bismarck-hymu '  obtained  the  prize  at  Dort- 
mund,  and  he  composed  a  symphony,  and 
a  large  numlx;r  of  part-songs.     [He  was  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  from  1882, 
and  had  the  title  of  Royal  TrofesMir  in  1888. 
His  cantata  '  In  der  Wiiste  '  had  a  p  eat  suceoss, 
and  his  ojiera  '  Katlirhen  von  Heillin»nn  ' 
ccived  a  prize  at  Frankfort.    Ue  retired  from 
the  Singakademie  in  1890,  and  died  at  Bremen, 
Feb.  13,  1896.]  k.  o. 

REISSIGER,  Kahl  GorrujEfi,  eon  of  Chris- 
tian Gottlieb  Reiasiger,  who  {mblished  three 
8J^npllonie8  for  full  orchestra  in  1790.  Born 
Jan.  31,  1798,  at  Belzig  near  Wittenberg, 
where  Ms  Ikther  waa  Orator,  he  became  in 
1811    a   jtujiil   of   Schicht    at   tlie  Thomas- 
schule,  Leipzig.    In  1818  he  removed  to  the 
University  with  the  intention  of  studying 
theology,  but  some  motets  conii>ost'd  in  I'*]." 
aud  1816  had  already  attracted  attention,  aud 
the  sQooess  of  his  fine  hsritone  voice  msde  him 
detennine  to  devote  himself  to  music.  In 
1821  he  went  to  Vienna  and  studied  opera 
thoronghly.    Here  also  he  oompoecd  'Das 
RockcnwcilH?hon.'    In  1822  he  sang  an  aria  of 
I  Handel's,  aud  played  a  PF.  concerto  of  his  own 
com])osition  at  a  eoneert  in  the  Kiimthnerthor 
theatre.    Soon  after  he  went  to  Mnnioh,  where 
lie  studied  with  Peter  Winter,  and  compose<I 
1  an  ojwra,  '  Dido,'  which  was  performed  several 
times  at  Dresden  under  Weber's  c<Mldnctonhi)k 
At  the  joint  expense  of  the  IMissian  government 
and  of  his  {latron  von  Altenstein,  a  musician, 
he  nndertook  a  tour  in  1824  through  Holland, 
'  France,  and  Italy,  in  order  to  rejiort  on  the 
,  condition  of  music  in  those  countries.    On  his 
return  he  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  a  Pnissian  national  Conservntorium, 
I  but  at  the  same  time  was  otfered  {)0sts  ut  the 
j  Hague  and  at  Dresden.  The li^fcter  he  accepted, 
replacing  Marschner  at  the  opera,  where  he 
,  laboured  hard,  producing  both  Cermau  and 
I  Italian  operas.    In  1827  he  snooeeded  C.  Vi, 
'  von  Weber  as  ooodnctor  of  the  German  Opera 
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at  Drt:8«ieu.  Amoug  hia  operas,  '  Ahuenachatz ' 
(1824%  *LibelU,'  'INmndot,'  *  Ad«e  de  Poix,' 

and  '  Dcr  Schitninich  von  Modusa,'  had  great 
success  iu  their  day,  but  the  term  '  CaiteUmeis- 
termiirik'  eminently  deaeribes  them,  and  they 
have  alinoHt  entirely  disapixarriL  The  overture 
to  the  '  Felsenmuhle,'  a  spirited  aud  nut  un- 
interesting piece,  was  ooeMionally  played. 
Masses  aud  church  music  [an  oratorio,  '  David  '], 
a  few  Lieder,  numerous  oluunber  compositions, 
psftieiikrly  lome  gVMeftd  sad  easy  triea  for 
PF,  violin  and  violoncello,  made  his  name  very 
popular  for  a  [leriod.  He  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  piece  known 
as  *  Weber's  Last  Waltz.'  Reissigcr  ilied  Nov. 
7,  1859,  and  was  sucoeeded  at  Dresden  by 
Julius  Kietz.  F.  a. 

REISSMAXN,  AuoirsT,  nuuiiciau  and  writer 
<mmuHic\  horn  Nov.  1  1,  1825,  at  Frankenstein, 
Silesia,  was  grounded  in  music  by  Jung,  the 
Cantor  of  his  native  town.  In  1843  he  removed 
to  Breslau,  and  there  had  instnietion  from 
Moscwius,  Baumgart,  Ernst  Hieliter,  Liistuer, 
and  Kahl,  in  various  branches,  including  piano- 
forte, organ,  violin,  and  violoiiecHo.  He  at 
first  proi>osed  to  become  a  (-uutj)Oser,  but  a 
residenee  in  1850*52  at  Weimar,  where  he  came 
in  eontJK't  with  the  new  stdiool  of  music,  chang^l 
his  plans  and  drove  him  to  literature.  His  hrst 
book  was  Ton  Baeh  bis  IVagner  (Berlin,  1861)  ; 
rni)idly  followed  hy  a  historical  work  on  the 
German  song,  ZAu  dcuisc/te  Lied,  etc.  (1861), 
rewritten  as  GetehidUe  de$  DeultAm  LmUa 
(1874).  This  again  was  succeeded  hy  his 
General  History  of  Music — Allf/.  (jcKkiclUc  dcr 
Musxk  (8  vols.  1864,  Leipzig),  with  a  great 
nnmbcr  of  interesting  exainph's  ;  Allg.  Musik- 
Ukre  (1864);  and  Lehrbtich  der  musik.  Kom- 
po$Uimm  (9  Tola.  Berlin,  1866-71).  Hia  later 
works  were  of  a  hiographioiil  nature,  attempts 
to  show  the  gradual  development  of  the  life 
and  genius  of  the  chief  mtuiciana — Sdramann 
(1865),  M.-ndelssohn  (1867),  Selmbert  (1S73), 
Haydn  (1879),  Bach  (1881),  Handel  (1882), 
Glttck  (1882),  Weber  (1888).  In  1877  he 
published  a  volunio  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  music,  delivered  in  the  Conservatorium  of 
Berlin,  where  he  resided  from  1863.  His  chief 
employment  from  1S71  was  the  completion  of 
the  Alusik  Convcnationslexikon,  in  which  he 
succeeded  Mendel  as  editor,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter.  The  1 1  th  volume,  completing  the 
work,  appeared  in  1879,  and  it  will  long  remain 
as  the  most  comprehensive  lexicon  of  music. 
Dr.  Beiasroaim  unfortunately  thought  it  n<>ces- 
aary  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  Hoch- 
achnle  in  1875,  aud  to  enforc^e  his  op|iosition 
by  a  bitter  pamplilet,  whieh,  however,  has  long 
since  b'^en  forgotten.  Many  treatises  on  musical 
education  were  written  iu  the  later  |iart  of  his 
life.  As  a  praotieal  mnrician  Dr.  Reiaaroann  waa 
almost  as  industrious  as  he  was  in  liti-rature. 
Theo|)era8,  'Gudruu'  (Leipzig,  lh71),  'Die  Biir- 


germeisterin  von  Schomdorf  (Leipzig,  188U), 
and  'DaaOralapiel '  (Dtiaaeldorr.  1895),  aballet, 

'  Der  Blumen  Raohe  *  (1887),  a  work  for  singing 
and  speaking  soloists,  with  choir  and  piano, 
'Kbnig  Droaaalhart'  (1886),  draoatie  aoenaa, 
an  oratorio,  '  Wittekind '  (1888),  a  concerto 
aud  a  suite  for  aolo  violin  and  orcheatra ;  two 
sonatas  Ibr  pianoforte  and  violin ;  and  a  great 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  pieces  for  piano  solo 
and  for  the  voice  are  mentioned.  In  1881  he 
edited  an  Illiistrated  History  of  German  mnaio; 
[He  died  in  Berlin,  Dec.  1,  1903.]  G. 

RELATION  is  a  general  term  implying  con- 
nection between  two  or  more  objects  of  con- 
sideration, through  points  of  similarity  and 
contrast.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  ftosition 
which  such  objects  api^ear  to  occupy  when 
considered  with  reference  to  one  another.  It 
is  defined  by  its  context. 

The  relatious  uf  individual  notes  to  oue 
another  may  be  deaeribed  in  various  ways.  For 
iiistanre.  they  may  be  connected  by  belonging 
to  or  bi-ing  promineut  members  of  the  diatonic 
series  of  any  one  key,  and  contrasted  in  Tarioaa 
degi-ees  by  the  relative  i>osition8  they  occupy 
in  that  series.  A  further  simple  relation  is 
established  by  mere  {wnfmity,  anbh  aa  may 
be  observed  in  the  relations  of  grace  notes, 
appoggiaturas,  turns,  aud  sliakes  to  the  essential 
notea  which  they  adorn ;  and  tliia  ia  carried  ao 
far  that  notes  alien  to  the  haiinony  and  even 
to  the  key  are  freely  introduced,  aud  are  jwr- 
fectly  intelligible  when  in  eleee  oonneetion  with 
characteristic  diatonic  notes.  The  relationaof 
di^unct  notes  may  be  found,  among  other  ways, 
by  their  belonging  to  a  chord  which  ia  eerily 
called  to  mind  ;  whence  the  successive  sounding 
of  the  constituents  of  familiar  oombioationa  ia 
easily  realised  as  melody  ;  while  melody  which 
is  founded  ui>on  less  obrioua  relationa  ia  not  ao 
readily  appreciated. 

The  relationa  of  chords  may  be  either  direct  or 
indirect.  Thus  they  may  have  several  notes  in 
common,  as  in  Ex.  1,  or  only  one,  as  in  £x.  2, 

K\.  1.  Ex.  2.  Kx.  3. 


to  make  simple  direct  connection,  while  the 
diversity  of  their  derivations,  or  tiieir  reepective 

rlegrees  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  alfonl  an 
iuiujediate  st'nse  of  contrast.  Or  they  may  be 
indirectly  connected  through  an  implied  chord 
or  note  uj>on  wliieli  they  might  both  converge  ; 
!is  tlie  conunou  chord  of  D  to  that  of  C  through 
G,  to  which  D  ia  Dominant,  while  G  in  ita  turn 
is  Dominant  to  C  (Ex.  .1).  The  relation  thus 
established  is  sutliciently  clear  to  allow  the 
miyor  chord  of  the  mipertonie  and  ite  minor 
seventh  and  major  and  minor  ninth  to  Ik- 
systematically  aitiliated  iu  the  key,  though  itn 
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third  and  minor  nintli  are  not  in  flie  diatonic 

aeries. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  relationa  of 
chords  i.H  atfordad  by  those  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic.    Tln-y  are  connected  by  their  rtM)t.s  being 
a  titth  a^itirt,  whicli  ia  the  8ini})l(^st  interval,  i 
exoepk  the  oetave,  in  music ;  but  their  other  | 
comiKJuenta  are  entirely  distinct,  as  is  the  coiii- 
jtouud  tone  of  the  routs,  since  none  ol  their 
lower  and  more  diaraetariatic  harmonioa  are 
coincident.    They  thus  represent  the  strongest 
contrast  iu  the  diatonic  series  of  a  key,  and  i 
when  taken  together  define  the  tonality  more  { 
clearly  than  any  other  pair  of  ohorda  in  ita  i 
range.  [ 

Tb»  relations  of  keyi  are  traced  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  tJie  toiuc  and  jKjr- 
fect  hfth  of  one  being  in  the  diatonic  series  of  . 
another,  or  by  the  number  of  notea  which  are  I 
OMnmon  to  both.    The  relations  of  the  keys  of 
the  minor  third  and  minor  sixth  to  the  migor  < 
mode  (as  of  El»  and  Ab  with  reference  to  0)  are  | 
rendered  intellij^ihh-  through  the  ndnor  mode  ; 
but  the  converse  does  not  hold  good,  for  the  | 
relations  of  keys  of  the  major  mediant  or  snb-  | 
mediant  to  tlie  minor  mode  (a.s  of  E  minor  and 
A  minor  with  referenoe  to  C  minor)  are  decidedly 
mnote,  md  direct  transition  to  them  is  not 

easy  to  follow.    In  faet  the  modulatory  tendency 
of  the  minor  mode  is  towards  the  oonnectiona  1 
of  its  relative  major  i-afli«r  than  to  tiiose  of  ita 
actual  major,  while  the  outlook  of  the  major 
mode  is  free  on  both  sides.    The  relation  of  the  | 
key  of  the  Dominant  to  an  original  Tonic  is 
explicable  on  much  the  same  grounds  as  that  | 
of  the  cliords  of  those  notes.    The  Dondnant  [ 
key  is  generally  heM  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  , 
oomplementary  or  contrast  in  the  construction 
of  ix  {>ip(<«>  of  music  of  any  sort,  ^>nt  it  ia  not  of 
univcrsjil  cogency.    For  instance,  at  tlic  very 
outset  of  any  movement  it  is  almost  incvitaMc 
that  the  Dominant  harmony  should  early  and 
emphatically  present  itself ;  hence  when  a  fresh 
section  is  reached  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
find  another  contrast  to  avoid  tautology.  With 
some  such  pur{>oae  the  keys  ur  the  mediant  or  | 
sttbmediant  have  at  timea  been  chosen,  both  of  ) 
wllidl  aflbnl  interesting  phases  of  contrast  and 
connection ;  the  oonnection  being  mainly  the  • 
eharaeteristic  mi^  third  of  the  orii^nal  tonic,  I 
and  the  contra.st   V>pin<r   einjihnsised  by  the 
sharpening  of  the  Dominant  in  the  tirst  case, 
and  of  the  Tonic  in  the  second.   The  key  of  ! 
the  subdominant  is  avoiiltMl  in  such  ca.scs  because 
the  contrast  afforded  by  it  is  not  sufficiently  , 
strong  to  have  force  in  the  total  impression  of  ' 
the  movement. 

The  relations  of  the  iiarta  of  any  artistic  i 
work  are  in  a  siniilar  manner  these  of  oontrsst  f 
within  limits  of  proportion  and  tonality.  For 
instance,  those  of  the  lint  and  second  section 
in  what  is  called  '  first  movement  *  or  'sonata ' 
are  based  on  tile  contrast  of  oomplsmentaiy  ' 


tonalities  as  itait  of  the  nmsical  .structure,  on 
the  one  hand  :  and  on  contrast  of  character  and 
style  in  the  idea  on  the  other  ;  which  between 
them  e.stublish  the  balance  of  proportion.  Tlie 
H'lation  ol"  the  .second  main  di visii m  the  '  w ork- 
ing-out'  section — to  the  tiret  part  ol  the  move- 
ment is  that  of  greater  complexity  anti  freedom 
in  contra.Ht  to  regularity  and  detiniteness  of 
musical  structure,  and  tancilul  dibCUbsion  of 
characteristic  p<^»rtions  of  the  main  subjects  in 
contrast  to  furnial  ex]io<<ition  of  complete  ideas  ; 
and  the  tiual  section  completes  the  cycle  by 
returning  to  regularity  in  the  recapitulation. 

Tlie  relati'ijis  of  the  vsrious  movements  of  a 
large  work  to  one  another  are  of  similar  nature. 
The  earlieat  masters  who  wrote  Suites  uid  Senate 
da  Camera  or  da  CliiefMi  had  but  a  ludimentary 
and  undeveloped  sense  of  the  relative  ooutrasts 
of  keys ;  consequentiy  th^contented  themsslTSS 
with  conjiecting  the  movements  by  putting  them 
all  in  the  same  key,  and  obtained  their  con- 
trasts by  altemating  quick  and  riow  movements 
or  (lances,  and  by  varying'  tlie  degrees  ol"  their 
seriousness  or  liveliness :  but  the  main  outlines 
of  the  distribution  of  oontrssts  are  in  these 
re8i>ecta  curiously  similar  to  the  ordei'  adopted 
in  the  average  modem  Sonata  or  Symphony. 
Thus  th>  y  placed  an  all^tro  of  a  serious  or  solid 
character  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
as  typified  by  the  AUemande  ;  the  slow  or 
solemn  movement  came  in  the  middle,  as  typified 
by  the  Sarabande  ;  and  the  concln.sion  was  a 
light  and  gay  quick  movement,  as  typiHcd  by 
the  Oigue.  And  further,  the  manner  in  which 
a  Conrante  usually  followed  the  AUemande^  and 
a  Gavotte  or  Bourree  or  Passepiefl,  or  some  such 
dance,  ])reeeded  the  final  Uigue,  has  ita  counter- 
]Hirt  in  the  Kinuet  or  Scherzo  of  a  modem 
work,  which  occupies  an  analogous  position 
w  ith  reajMJct  cither  to  the  slow  or  lastmovenieut. 
In  modern  works  the  force  of  additional  contrast 
is  obtained  by  putting  central  movements  in 
dilierent  but  allied  keys  to  that  ol  the  first 
and  last  movements  ;  the  slow  movement  most 
fre<iuently  being  in  the  key  of  the  Subdominant. 
At  the  same  time  additional  bonds  ol  connec- 
tion an  sometimes  obtained,  both  by  making 
the  movements  pass  without  comiiletc  break 
from  one  to  another,  and  in  some  cases  (illus- 
trated by  Beethoyen  and  Schumann  esiiecially) 

by  using  tlie  same  characteristic  features  Or 
figures  in  ditl'erent  movements. 

The  more  snbtle  relations  of  proportion,  both 
in  the  matter  of  the  arfnal  length  of  the  various 
movements  and  their  .several  sections,  and  in 
the  bresdth  of  their  style  ;  in  the  eongriuty  of 
their  forms  of  expression  and  of  the  quality  of 
the  emotions  they  appeal  to  ;  in  the  distribution 
of  the  qualities  of  tone,  and  even  of  the  groufis 
of  li  innony  and  rhythm,  are  all  of  equal  im- 
portance, tiiough  less  easy  either  to  appreciate 
or  to  effect,  as  they  demand  higher  degrees  of 
artistic  power  and  psrosption ;  and  the  proper 
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inljusliiiPiit  of  Huch  relations  is  as  vital  to 
upciaii,  oratorios,  cautatas,  and  all  other  lornui 
of  voeal  nutsio,  u  to  the  panly  iaatnimmtal 
fomM. 

The  aauic  order  of  relations  appears  ia  all 
parts  of  the  ait ;  fbr  instance,  the  alteriiutiou 
of  discord  aii<I  coiiconl  is  tlic  same  reliition, 
iuiplyiug  cuutnuit  and  couuectiou,  analogous  to 
the  relation  hetweni  smpeiiie  or  expectation 
and  its  relief;  and.  to  sjteak  generally,  ili'-  art 
of  the  composer  ia  in  a  sense  the  diiicovery 
•nd  exposition  of  intelligible  rehitiona  in  the 
iniiUif.uinu.s  material  at  his  fotnniand,  and  a 
complete  explanation  of  tlie  w  ord  would  amount 
to  a  complete  theory  of  music.     o.  a.  h.  p. 

RKLATIVE  is  the  word  u.sod  to  cxpnss  t!i.' 
connection  between  a  major  and  a  minor  key 
which  have  the  same  rignatore  ;  A  minor  is  the 
'relative*  minor  of  C,  C  the  'relative'  major 
•of  A  minor.  In  other  words,  the  relative 
minor  of  any  key  is  that  which  has  its  keynote 
on  the  siibraediant  of  the  major  key.  The  trim 
is  used  to  distinguish  this  minor  key  from  the 
other,  which  is  perhaps  as  dosely  allied  to 
the  mi^or,  that  which  has  the  same  keynote 
as  the  major,  and  is  consequently  called  the 
'  tonic '  minor.  The  '  tonic '  minor  of  C  is  C 
minor,  the  '  tonic '  major  of  0  minor  in  C  ;  in 
this  case,  the  key-sign»tttre  ia  of  cour»e 
changed.  M. 

RELLSTAB,  Johann  Kaui-  Frieurich,  was 
lx)rn  in  Berlin,  Feb.  27,  1759.  His  father,  a 
printer,  wisheil  him  to  succeed  to  the  business, 
but  from  boyhoo<l  his  whole  thoQghte  were 
<levnted  to  music.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Hamburg  to  complete,  with  Em- 
manuel Bach,  his  musical  studies  begun  with 
.\gricola  and  Fiust^h,  when  the  death  of  his  t'^itlicr 
forocd  him  to  take  up  the  business.  He  abided 
a  mnrfo-jprlnting  and  publishing  branch  ;  was 
the  first  to  estahlish  a  musical  lending  library 
^1783);  founded  a  Concert -Society,  on  the 
model  of  Hiller's  at  Leipzig,  and  called  it 
'Concerts  for  connoisseurs  and  ainatotirs,'  an 
uunsually  distinctive  title  for  those  days.  Tlie 
first  concert  took  place  April  10,  1787,  at  the 
Englisches  Hans,  an<l  in  course  of  time  the 
following  works  were  performed  ;  Salieri's 
*  Armida^'Schulz's  *  Athalia,*  Neumann's  *Oora. ' 
Htme's  '  Convei-sione  di  San  Agostino,"  Baeh's 
'  Magnificat,'  and  Gluck's  '  Alceste,'  which  was 
thna  first  introduced  to  Berlin.  The  Society 
at  last  merged  in  the  Singakadende.  He  wrote 
muaioal  critiijuee  for  the  Berlin  i»a,\ter,  signed 
with  hie  InitiMS ;  and  had  concerts  every  other 
Sunday  during  the  winter  at  his  own  house,  at 
which  such  works  as  Haydn's  '  Seasons '  were 
performed  ;  but  these  meetings  were  stop]>ed 
hj  the  entry  of  the  French  in  1806,  when  he 
firaqnently  had  twenty  men  and  a  dozen  horses 
-qOtftered  on  him  ;  lost  not  only  his  music  but 
all  hb  capital],  and  had  to  close  his  printing- 
prem    In  tiiney  he  resumed  his  oonoerte;  in 


1809  gave  lectures  on  harmony;  in  1811 
travelleil  to  Italy.  Not  long  after  his  return 
he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  while  walking  at 
Charlotti'iilfurg,  August  19,  lS1.3,and  was  fonn<l 
dead  ou  the  road  Home  hours  aiterwards. 
a  comimser  he  left  three  cantotas,  a  *  FlMefon,' 
a  Te  Deum.  nml  a  MiLss.  Also  an  opera  ;  songs 
too  numerous  to  d[)ecit'y  ;  vocal  scores  of  Graun 'a 
*  Tod  Jesu,'  and  Cluck's  <  Iphig^nie ' ;  and  a 
German  libretto  of  Gltu  k's  '  Orphen '  apparently 
from  his  own  pen.  Of  instrumental  music  he 
publiahed — marches  for  PF.,  symphonies  and 
overtures  ;  a  series  of  pieoea  with  charartcristic 
titles,  'Obstinacy,'  'Sensibility,'  etc  ;  twenty- 
four  short  piecea  for  PF.,  vioUn  and  baas,  etc 
Also  J'<  rsiu-/i  iiher  dk  Vcreiniijung  der  mua.  nnd 
oraivruichai  DeklanuUum  (1785)  ;  Uebtr  die 
Bemerkungm  «iner  Rei$ende%  .  .  .  (1789) 
(see  Reichardt)  ;  and  AnhUung far  Clavier- 
tipUter  (1790).  These  works,  for  the  meet 
]>art  bibliographical  onrioaitiflt^  are  Teiy  in* 
structive. 

Bellstab  had  three  daughters,  of  whom 
Caroline,  bom  April  18,  1794,  died  Feb.  17, 
1813,  was  a  singer,  distinguished  for  her  extra- 
ordinary  compass.    His  son, 

Heinrich  Frirdrich  Ludwig,  born  April 
13,  1799,  in  Berlin,  though  delicate  in  health, 
and  destined  for  practical  music,  was  conii)elleil 
by  the  times  to  join  the  army,  w  here  he  became 
enaign  and  lieutenant.  In  1810,  after  the 
peace,  he  took  lessons  on  the  piano  from  Ludwig 
Berger,  and  iu  1819  and  18'JO  studies!  llit  oiy 
with  Bemhard  Klein.  At  the  same  tiin<  he 
taught  mathematics  and  history  in  the  I'rigade- 
schule  till  1821,  when  he  retired  from  the  army 
to  devote  himself  toliterature,  ultimately  settling 
in  Ikrlin  (1S2.3).  He  also  conijH>5ed  much 
part-music  for  the  'jiingero  Liedertafel,'  which 
he  founded  in  ooqjnnctlon  with  0.  Reichardt 
in  1819,  wrote  a  libretto,  '  Dido,'  for  TV  Klein, 
and  contributed  to  Marx's  Muaikzeilung.  A 
pamphlet  on  Madame  Bontsg  f  AnriBtte,  eeier  die 
scfi'/iir  S('i7i(frin)  jiroeured  him  three  months' 
imprisoumont  iu  182ti,  on  aoconnt  of  its  satirical 
allurions  to  a  well  •known  diplomatist  In 
1826  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  ros:i{sfhr  Zrituv  i, 
and  in  a  short  time  completely  led  the  public 
opinion  on  mnsie  in  Berlin.  His  first  article 
was  a  report  on  a  |»t  rfornuince  of  '  Euryanthe,' 
Oct.  81,  1826.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  a 
cantata  for  Humbddt'a  congress  of  physicists, 
which  Mendelssohn  set  to  music. 

Bellstob  was  a  warm  supporter  of  classical 
music,  and  strongly  condemned  all  undue  at- 
tempto  at  ellect  He  quarrelled  with  Spontint 
over  his  '  Agnes  von  Hohenstaulfen  '  (Berlin 
Musihilixhe  Zeitvwj  for  1827,  Nos.  23,  24. 
26,  and  29),  and  the  controversy  was  maintained 
with  much  bitterness  until  Spontini  left  Berlin, 
when  Kellfitab,  in  his  pamphlet  Uehcr  viein 
Vcrhiiitnisst  ah  Kritikrr  zu  Jlerrn  Spontini^ 
(1827)  acknowledged  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
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Rellstab's  novels  and  i-asays  are  to  l»e  found 
Ibr  the  most  i>art  in  his  (JemttMnette  Schr^tat, 
24  Tola.  (Leipscig,  BrockluiuB).     A  moaioal 

r'odical,  Iris  im  Gehict  dcr  Totihinst,  founded 
him  in  1830,  survived  till  1842.  His 
recollections  of  Berger,  Schroeder-Devrient, 
Sltiidtlssolin,  Klein,  Dehn,  and  Beethoven 
(whom  he  visited  in  March  1825)  will  be  found 
in  Atu  tneifutm  Leheti  (2  vols.  Berlin,  1861). 
He  WM  thoroughly  ecleetio  in  his  taste  for 
music,  and,  though  not  an  unronditional  sui>- 
porter,  was  no  op^Kincnt  of  the  modern  school 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner.  He  died  during  the 
night  of  Nov.  27,  1860.  F.  o. 

KE-MbT,  JuUANN  Ek.nm,  was  born  iu  1749 
or  17(0  at  Snhl,  in  the  Thuringer-Wald,  where 
in  1773  he  \va.s  also  apiKjintetl  organist,  an<l 
remained  till  his  death  on  Feb.  26,  1810.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  perfmner,  and,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Seha-stiaii 
Beeh,  he  worthily  upheld  the  more  solid  tradi- 
tions of  the  Baeh  adiool  of  oigan-pkying  against 
the  prevailing  .shallownoijs  of  his  time.  MesHiM. 
Breitkopf  k  Hartel  still  retain  iu  their  cata- 
logue some  of  hb  works  originally  published  by 
tliem,  such  as  his  six  Fugncd  Chorale  prcludes, 
six  Qi]gan  Trios,  and  various  Chorale-preludes  iu 
Trio-finrm.  yarionsFaghettss  for  the  Organ  also 
ap|>«  iii  in  Volkniar'-s  '  OrL'<  I  Alhuni."     J.  M. 

KE&li!^  YI,  EouARO  (real  name  Hofvmann), 
a  famous  Tiolinist,  was  bom  in  1880  at  HeTSs 
(according  to  another  aocouut  at  Miskolc)  in 
UongiatTj  and  received  his  musical  education 
at  the  Vienna  Oonservatorlam  during  the  years 
1842-45,  where  his  master  on  the  %iolin  was 
Joaeph  Bohm,  the  famous  teacher  of  Joachim. 
In  1848  he  took  au  active  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  became  adjutant  to  the  famous  general 
Gorgey,  under  whom  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
jtaigii  against  Austria.  After  the  revolution 
had  been  crushed  he  had  to  fly  the  oountry, 
and  went  to  America,  where  he  resumed  his 
career  as  a  virtuoso.  [The  details  ol'  his  Ger- 
man tour  in  ISSS^SS,  which  indirectly  had  so 
great  an  influentre  on  the  career  of  Brahms,  may 
be  road  iu  Florence  May's  Life  of  Brahms,  vol. 
L  pp.  92«104.]  In  1868  he  went  to  Liszt  in 
Weimar,  who  at  once  re( ocjniscd  his  genius 
and  became  his  artistic  guide  and  friend.  In 
the  following  year  he  eame  to  London  and  was 
aii[iointed  solo  violinist  to  Queen  Victoria.  In 
1865  he  was  in  America,  and  in  1860  he  ob- 
tained his  amnesty  and  Teamed  to  Hungary, 
where  some  time  aftenvanls  he  ri-cr-ivcd  from 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  similar  distinction 
to  that  granted  him  in  England.  After  his 
return  home  ho  seems  to  have  retired  for  a 
time  from  public  life,  living  chiefly  on  an 
•state  he  owned  in  Hungary.  In  186S  he 
appeare»l  for  tli<'  first  time  in  Paris,  where  he 
created  a  perfect  furore.  Repeated  tours  in 
Qermany,  HolUmd,  and  Belgium  Anther  spread 
his  fame.   In  1875  he  settled  temporarily  in 


Paris,  and  in  tlie  summer  of  1  877  onnie  to 
London,  where  also  he  produced  a  sensational 
effect  in  private  drolea.  The  season  being  far 
advanced  he  appared  in  public  only  once,  at 
Ma^eson's  benetit  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  he  played  a  fantasia  on  themes  from  the 
'  Huguenots.'  In  the  autumn  of  1 878  he  again 
visited  London,  and  played  at  the  Promenade 
Gonccrts.  He  wa^  on  his  way  to  America,  where 
lie  gave  concerts  and  took  up  his  residence.  In 
1SS7  lie  undertook  a  ti>ur  of  the  world,  in  the 
courtMJ  of  which  ho  ap})eared  in  private  in 
London  in  1891  and  1898.  Aa  an  artist  he 
eomhined  i>erf«i  t  mastery  over  the  technical 
difhculties  of  in.->  instrument  with  a  strongly 
pronounced  individuality.  His  soul  was  in 
his  {ilaying,  and  his  impulse  carried  him  away 
as  he  wanned  to  his  task,  the  impresHiou  pro- 
duced on  the  audience  being  accordingly  in 
an  ascending  scale.  Another  important  feature 
in  Kemenyi's  playingwas  the  national  element. 
He  strongly  maintained  against  Lisst  the 
genuineness  of  Hungarian  music,  and  showed 
himself  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  by 
writing  several  'Hnngarian  melodies,*  which 
have  been  mistiken  for  iMjpular  tunes  and 
adopted  as  such  by  other  composers.  The  same 
hatf-Bastem  spirit  was  observable  in  the  rtrang 
rhythmical  accentuation  of  Remenyi's  style,  so 
rarely  attained  by  artists  of  Teutonic  origin. 
Remenyi's  oomporitions  are  of  no  importtfioe, 
being  mostly  confined  to  arrangements  for  his 
instrument,  and  other  jaeces  written  (w  bis  own 
immediate  use.  [His  name  is  known  to  murie> 
lovers  iu  the  present  day  by  the  circumstance 
that  Brahms  went  on  a  tour  with  him  as  his 
aoeom{>ani8t,  and  was  '  discovered '  by  Joachim 
in  this  caftacity.  Hem^nyi  died  during  a  con- 
cert at  which  he  waa  playing  at  San  Francisco, 
May  15,  1898.]  x.  u-A. 

REMOTE  is  a  term  used  in  8|»eaking  of 
modulation  from  one  key  to  another,  or  in 
regard  to  the  succession  of  keys  in  a  work  in 
several  movements.  A  remote  key  has  little  in 
common  with  the  key  which  nuiy  be  called  the 
starting- [win t.  Thus  a  key  with  many  shar|i(i 
or  flate  in  the  signature  will  probably  be  very 
'  remote  '  from  the  key  of  C.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  harmonic  ]>eriod,  the  nearest  keys  to  a 
major  key  were  consideied  to  be  its  dominant, 
subdoniinant,  relative  and  tonic  minors  ;  and 
the  nearest  to  a  minor  key  were  its  relative  and 
tonio  nu^fors,  the  dominant  mi^or,  and  the  sub- 
domin.mt  minor.  As  the  art  |iro(,'T('sscd,  it  was 
gradually  admitted  that  keys  which  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  a  third,  whether 
major  or  minor,  were  not  to  be  considered 
remote  from  each  other.  Beethoven,  in  the 
piano  sonata  in  0,  op.  2,  No.  8,  puts  his  slow 
movement  into  the  key  of  E  ma  jor  ;  in  op.  106, 
in  B  flat,  the  slow  movement  is  In  F  sharp 
minor ;  and  Schubert,  in  his  sonata  in  the  same 
key,  employs  0  sharp  minor  Ibr  his  alow  mave> 
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TUfiit  ;  the  connwfioii,  in  tliia  last  iustamo,  is 
uttaiued  by  a  kind  ot  uncoiiiK^ioiib  ineiitul  pro- 
cess, inv(dving  a  silent  modulatiuu  thi-ough  the 
key  of  the  tonic  minor,  li  tiat  minor,  ami  its  re- 
lative nuyor,  C  sharp  m^or.  This  is  au  unusual 
soooeBsioii  of  keji,  evan  with  8divb«rt;  bot 
other  ox  iMiplf's,  ipiitc  as  strange,  are  in  Beet- 
hoven's 'jjosthuuiuus'  (quartets,  and  elsewhere, 
or  the  eleven  semitones  apart  firom  the  kejmoCe, 
six  were  now  aecepted  as  within  the  8coi>e  of 
luodulatiou  without  a  long  and  complex  process ; 
two  others,  the  whole  tone  above  and  below  the 
keynote,  iuvolvo  a  double  niotlulation,  the  tone 
above  being  the  dominant  of  the  dominant^  and 
the  tone  below  being  the  snbdomtnant  of  the 
Kiibdominant.  There  remain,  therefore,  three 
keys  which  are  very  remote,  the  semitone  above 
and  below  the  keynote,  and  the  augmented 
foarth  of  the  key.  Even  these  are  nowadays 
brr)nL;lit  within  fairly  easy  distance,  by  the  fact 
that  fur  the  semitone  above,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  regard  the  keynote  as  the  leading-note  of 
the  new  key  ;  and  for  the  semitone  below,  a 
'  Phrygian  cadeuco '  (such  as  is  figured  in  the 
last  two  examples  in  vol.  i  p.  436,  column  a) 
may  be  iinagine<l.  The  semitone  above  the 
keynote  is  used  for  the  slow  movement  of 
Bmhms's  sonata  for  violoaoello  and  piano,  op. 
99,  in  F,  where  F  sharp  major  is  thp  ki  y  clifis-  ii 
for  the  slow  movement.  As  transition  to  the 
aagmented  fourth  of  the  key  involves  several 
•tc|>s  of  mcxlulation,  tliis  may  be  t-onsidiTcd  tlie 
most  remote  part  of  the  octave,  (it  is  not  quite 
obvious  why  minor  keys  should  almost  always 
be  rcniot-'  from  otiicr  minor  keys.  1»nt  they 
certainly  are,  from  almost  all  excepting  the  key 
of  their  snbdominant  minor.  See  Bxlation.) 
In  relation  to  any  given  major  keynote,  we  may 
recognise  four  degrees  of  proximity,  besides  its 
relative  and  tonic  minora.  In  relation  to  the  ki  y 
of  0,  the  notes  F  and  G  stand  nean  st  of  all  ; 
next  come  E  flat,  E,  A  flat  and  A,  as  standing 
in  the  relation  of  thirds,  major  or  minor  ;  next, 
as  requiring  a  double  modulation,  D  and  Btlat; 
and  fartliest  of  all,  C  .sharp,  B,  and  F  sharp, 
tlie  last  being  the  extrenie  of  renioteneHS.  Before 
equal  temperament  was  a  part  of  practical  music, 
the  inherent  error  in  the  .scale  was  confined  l>y 
tuners  to  the  '  remote '  keys,  that  term  l)eing 
nae<l  simply  of  the  keys  which  had  many  sharps 
or  flats,  leanng  the  koy  of  C  perfeetly  in  toiie, 
and  F  aud  U  almost  perfect  M. 

R^HT,  W.  A. ,  the  name  by  whidi  an  eminent 
nuisi^  ian  and  ti-acher  in  Prague  prefern'd  to  be 
known,  ilia  real  name  was  Wilheim  Mayer, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  Pragne,  whers 
he  was  born,  June  1 0,  l  s:n .  \  j/a^  of  C.  F. 
Pietsch,  he  appeared  at  tlie  age  of  seventaon 
years  as  the  composer  of  an  overture  to  Sue's 
•Fanatiki  r  in  den  Cevennen  * ;  V>ut  in  obedience 
to  the  parental  desires,  ho  studied  law,  took  the 
dflgrse  of  Dr.  Jor.  in  1856,  and  did  not  take  up 
muato  as  his  profession  until  1862,  when  he 


became  conductor  of  the  Stciermiirkischc  Mn^ik- 
verein,  aud  earned  ex]>erience  as  au  orchehtral 
director.  He  kept  the  post  till  1870,  composing 
many  orchestral  work.s  during  the  period,  among 
them  an  overture  to  '  Sardanapalus, '  aud  a  sym- 
phonio  poena,  'Helena,'  as  well  as  his  first 
symphony  in  F.  The  three  works  made  their 
way  as  far  as  Leipzig,  where  they  were  received 
with  great  snooess.  From  the  date  of  hia 
ri'sign;(tiiiii  hf  lived  lus  an  iinofficial  teacher,  and 
devoted  himseli'  to  composition,  until  his  death 
at  Prsgue,  Jan.  22,  1898.  His  works  indude 
two  mora  symiihonie-s  (in  F  and  E  flat),  a 
'  Pbantasiestuck '  for  orchestra,  given  at  the 
Vienna  Plulhannonio  eonoerts  under  Dessoff; 
a  '  Slawische  Licdorspiel '  for  solos  and  chorus, 
with  accompaniment  of  two  pianos,  another 
work  of  the  same  kind,  *Oestlicbe  Rosen,'  a 
oonoert-opera,  'Waldfraulein,' and  many  songs, 
t'tc.  Among  his  most  eminent  pupils  may  be 
mentioned  Busoni,  Kienzl,  Ueuberger,  von 
Rezniczek,  aud  Felix  Weingartuer.  (ASnie 
Miisik-ZcUunii,  1.^90,  p.  261.)  M. 

RENAUD,  Mauuice  Aunui.d,  born  1862, 
at  Bonleaux,  studied  singing  at  the  Conser* 
vatoire,  Paris,  and  snlweipiently  at  that  of 
Brussels.  From  ltib3  to  1690  he  sang  at  the 
Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  a  variety  of  parts, 
making  a  great  impres.sion  ;  on  Jan.  7,  1881, 
as  the  High  I'riest  in  Keyer's  '  Sigurd,'  and 
on  Feb.  10,  1890,  as  Hamiksr  in  Beyers 
'Salammbo,'  on  pHxhu  tion  of  these  oi>era.s  ; 
he  also  sang  baritone  or  boss  parts  in  '  Manon,' 
'Lakm^,'  etc.,  and  as  Kothner  in  'Heistsr- 
singer.'  On  Oct  12,  1890,  he  made  his  dt'but 
at  the  Opera^Comique,  Pans,  as  I^aruac  in  '  Le 
Roi  d'Ys,'  and  sang  on  Dec  8  as  the  hero  of 
Diaz's  new  oi>era  '  Benvenuto.'  On  July  17, 
1891,  he  made  a  very  successful  debut  at  tho 
0|K'ra  as  Nelusko,  and  remained  there  until 
1902.  On  Feb.  29,  1892,  he  sang  the  modest 
part  of  Leuthold,  in  'Tell,'  at  tho  Rossini  cen- 
tenary ;  he  added  to  his  rejwrtory  the  yaxXa  of 
Telramund, Wolfram,  lagti,  lk>cknie-s.ser,  Ililperic 
in  (luiraml's  '  Kn-d'-^'onde,' computed  l>y  S  iint 
Sai  ns,  the  Slu  pinni  in  Bruneau's  '  ilej«»dot,' 
j  and,  on  Nov.  IT.,  1n99,  Chorebe  in  Beriioc'a 
'  Prise  dv  Troi'".'  On  leave  of  absence,  on  June 
23,  l»i)7,  he  ma«ic  his  debut  at  Covent  Garden 
as  Wolfram  and  De  Never*  in  seleetiona  from 
' Tannh:nisfr '  a!id  'Huguenots,'  at  the  State 
performance  in  honour  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Viotoria ;  and  in  the  same  sesson  he 
sang  the  above  parts,  Don  Jnan,  and  Jn  iii  in 
D '  Erlangcr's  '  Inez  Menda '  H  e  fully  con  firmed 
liis  Paristsn  reputatioii  by  his  fine  voice  and  pre- 
sence, and  <  \(  (  llent  singing  and  arJin^.  From 
1898  to  1905  he  has  re-appeared  here  frequently 
at  the  above  theatre,  singing  the  part  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  Saint-Sa<ns'.s  o|K'ra,  July  19,  189'*, 
that  of  Hares  in  De  Lara's  'Messaliue,'  July  13, 
1899 ;  and  appearing  as  Hamlet,  Rigoletto, 
Valentine,  Rwamillo,  etc.  In  1908  M.  Benand 
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nng  at  thf(!aitt',  in  Paris,  as  Il.  iod  in  Man- 
MMt's  '  Herodiado,'  and  both  there,  and  at  the 
Op^Comiqne  in  1904  aa  Don  Juan,  and  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  always  with  gn-at  nuccess. 
He  sang  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1907  in  Bnmeau's 
'Nais  Mitfonlin.'  ,  A.  G. 

RENCONTRE  IMPREVUE.  See  PlLORlMS 
VON  Mkkka. 

RENDANO,  Alkunho,  born  April  5,  1853, 
at  Carolei,  near  Cosenza,  studied  first  at  the 
Consi^rvatnrio  at  Najiles,  then  with  Thalberg, 
and  lastly  at  tlit;  Leipzig  Conaervatorium.  He 
pUycd  at  the  Gewaiidhaus  with  marked  success 
on  Feb,  8,  1872.  H(>  then  visited  I'aris  and 
London,  jier formed  at  the  Musical  Union  (Ajuil 
80.  1872),  the  PhUhannonk  (March  9,  1873). 
tin  Crystal  Palace,  and  other  concerts,  and  much 
in  iiociety  ;  and  alter  a  lengthened  stay  returned 
to  Italy.  He  waa  a  giaeeAiI  and  refined  player, 
with  a  delicate  touch,  and  a  great  command 
over  the  mechanism  of  the  piano.  His  playing 
of  Baoh  was  eepeeially  good.  He  pablUhed 
some  piano  pieces  of  no  importance.  n. 

REPEAT,  REPEIIZIONE,  REPLICA  (Ger. 
JFiMhi^oluiHgi  Fr.  JIlri;pdNMo«,w]iieii  also  means 
'rehearsal').  In  the  so mlle^l  sonata  form,  there 
are  certain  sections  which  are  repeated,  and 
am  eiflier  written  ont  in  Adl  twioe  over,  or  are 

written  only  once,  with  the  sign  -  4|—  at  the 

end,  which  shows  that  the  mturic  is  to  be  repeated 

either  from  the  luginning  or  from  the  previous 
occurrence  of  the  sign.  The  sections  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  mle,  are  repeated,  are — ^the 
first  section  of  the  first  movement.  \>ol\\  s^n  tion-s 
of  the  minuet  or  scherzo  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  both  sections  of  the  trio,  after  which 
the  minuet  or  .scherzo  isgonc  once  straight  through 
without  repeats.  Thelatterhalf  of  the  firstmore- 
raent,  and  the  first,  or  even  both,  of  the  sections 
in  the  last  movement,  may  be  repeated  ;  see  for 
instance  Ik>ethovcn'8  Sonatas,  op.  2,  No.  2  ;  op. 
10,  No.  2  ;  op.  7H  ;  Schubert'.s  Symphony  No. 
9.  Also,  where  there  is  an  air  and  variations, 
both  sections  of  the  air  and  of  all  the  variations, 
should,  strictly  spcakinji,  be  repeated.  Tins 
undoubtedly  arose  from  tlie  facility  with  which 
on  a  gooil  harpsichord  the  player  could  vary  tlie 
f}ualitie:i  ol  tone,  by  using  dill'erent  stojjs  ;  and 
there  was  a  tradition  that,  on  tliat  instrument, 
a  change  of  'rcfristcr'  slionld  be  made  at  every 
re[>etition.  Although  it  i.s  a  regular  custom  not 
to  play  the  minuet  or  scherzo,  after  the  trio,  with 
re|»cats.  Reethovfn  thinks  fit  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  played  straight  tiu'ough, 
by  putting  after  tiie  trio  the  words  *  Da  Capo 
scnza  reix'tizione,'  or  '  .senza  replica,'  in  one  or 
two  inatauces,  as  in  op.  10,  No.  3,  where,  more- 
over, the  trio  is  not  ffivided  into  two  leetionB, 
and  is  not  repeated ;  in  op.  27,  No.  2,  win  n- 
the  Allegretto  is  nuuked  '  La  prima  i»arte  senza 
repetisione '  (the  first  part  without  repeat).  In 
Ub  Fourth  and  Seventh  Symphonies  be  has 
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given  the  trio  twice  over  eseh  time  with  full 
repeats.  if. 
RApATITION.  (Fr.)  Rkhbarsal. 
REPETITION  (PiANOKoitTK).  The  rapid 
reiteration  of  a  note  is  called  rei>etition  ;  a 
8i)ecial  touch  of  the  player  facilitated  by  me- 
chanical contrivances  in  the  jtiauoforte  action  ; 
the  earliest  and  moat  iniiiortant  of  these  having 
been  the  invention  of  Skha.ktian  Ekahd.  [See 
the  diagram  and  deecription  of  Erard's  action 
under  Pianokortk,  vol.  iii.  p.  730.]  By  such 
a  contrivance  the  hammer,  after  the  delivery  of 
a  blow,  remains  poised,  or  slightly  rises  again, 
so  us  to  allow  the  hopjK-r  to  fall  liack  and  hi- 
ready  to  give  a  second  impulse  to  the  hammer 
before  the  key  has  nearly  recovered  its  position 
of  rest.  Tlie  particular  advantages  of  repetition 
to  grand  pianos  have  been  widely  acknowledged 
by  pisaofaite  mskers,  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  9[>ent  in  inventing  or  jH-rfecting  repetition 
actions  for  them  ;  in  upright  pianos,  however, 
the  principle  has  been  rarely  employed,  although 
its  influence  ha.s  Itt  en  folt  and  sliown  by  care  in 
the  poeition  of  the  '  check '  in  all  check  action  in- 
struments. The  Frenehhavenamedthemeehani* 
j  cal  jKiwer  to  rejH'at  a  note  rapidly,  '  double 
1  echappement' ;  the  drawbacks  to  double  escape* 
ment — ^whieh  the  repetition  really  is — are  found 
in  inrrejused  complexity  of  mechanism  and 
liability  to  derangement.  These  may  be  over- 
rated, but  there  ahrays  remsins  the  drawback 
of  loss  of  tone  in  repeatefl  notes  :  the  rejK-tition 
blow  being  given  from  a  small  depth  of  touch 
compared  with  the  normsl  depth,  is  not  so  elastic 
and  cannot  be  delivered  with  so  full  a  fortr,  or 
with  a  piano  or  pianvmmo  of  e<jually  t«dling 
vibration.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  great  vogue 
given  to  repetition  effects  by  Herz  and  Thalberg, 
other  eminent  players  have  disregarded  tliem, 
or  have  even  been  opposed  to  rejietition  touches, 
as  Chopin  and  von  Biilow  were  ;  see  p.  7,  §  10 
of  the  latter's  commentary  on  selected  studies 
by  Choi)in  (Aibl,  Munich,  1880),  where  he  de- 
signates double  escapement  as  a  'dejdoimhls 
innovation.' 


A  tine  example  uf  the  best  use  of  re]>etitiou 
is  in  Thalberg's  A  minor  Study,  op.  45 — 


where  the  ].l;iyer,  using  the  first  two  fingers 
and  thumlj  in  rapid  succession  on  each  note,  pro- 
duoes  by  these  triplets  almost  the  effect  of  a 
sustained  melody  with  a  tremolo.  Repetition  is 
an  old  device  with  stringed  instruments,  having 
been,  according  to  Bunting,  a  piuetice  witii  the 
Iri^h  haj-pers,  as  we  knowit  was  with  the  common 
dulcimer,  the  Italian  mandoline,  and  theSpanish 
bandnrria. 

A  rsmarkable  instance  may  be  quoted  of  the 
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ctlectivo  uae  of  repetitiou  in  the  Fugftto  (piauo 
nolo)  fi  um  Liszt's*Todtaiiteu*(DiiiM  Ifiaftbre). 

Vitam. 


But  thoru  uavd  he  no  difficulty  in  playing  thin 
on  »  weU-ragnlated  and  dieeked  single  escape - 
iii'Mit.  With  a  double  oscaiwiiieut  the  nicety  of 
checking  is  not  so  much  requirud.      A.  J.  H. 

RRP0BT8  (tlM  word  seems  not  to  be  lued 
in  tho  singular),  an  old  Engli.sh  uihI  .S<-(ittiHh 
term  for  points  of  imitation.  From  iho  eight 
example*  in  the  Scottisb  Paalter  of  1685  (re- 
printed in  the  Rev.  Xeil  LiviDgnton's  edition, 
1864)  it  would  seem  that  the  term  was  used 
in  a  more  general  sense,  of  a  setting  of  oertain 
tunes  in  which  the  \tarts  movrd  in  a  kin<I  of 
free  polyphony,  not  in  strictly  imitative  style. 
In  Purcell's  revision  of  the  treatise  wUch 
appears  in  the  thinl  jiart  of  Playford's  Inltrh 
dudion  to  th£  Skill  of  MiuticJc  (twelfth  edition, 
1694),  the  term  in  niuutioncd  but  not  explained, 
further  than  ss  being  synonymous  vnth  '  imita- 
tion '  :  •  The  st?cnii<l  in  Iinifntimi  or  II' }><>rt», 
whiirh  needs  no  iCxiiiuple.'  (Sec  iiainin£il»iiiil>: 
of  the  lilt.  Mus.  dfes.  vL  p.  662.)  M. 

KKPRISK,  n  iM  titinn  ;  a  term  which  is  occa- 
sionally applieii  to  any  repetition  in  muaic,  but 
is  most  conveniently  confined  to  the  recuntsnce 
of  the  first  subject  of  a  movement  after  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  working  out  or  Durch/ulirun'j. 
[In  Oouperin,  Ramean,  and  other  Fruieh  oom- 
posi  TH,  the  term  is  used  of  a  abort  refrain  at 
tlie  end  of  a  movement,  which  was  probably 
intended  to  be  played  over  more  than  twice, 
as  aometinie.s  it  contains  the  ordinary  marks 
of  rspetitiou  within  the  passage  covered  by 
the  irord.1  a. 

REQUIE.M  (Ut.  MUmi  pro  Df/unclis  ;  Ital. 
i/ena  per  i  JJ^unti  i  Fr.  Mease  des  Morta ; 
Oerm.  Todtenmeue).  A  aolamn  Mass,  sung 
annually,  in  CommcmoratiotI  of  the  Faithful 
Dc]>arted,  on  All  Souls'  Day  (Nov.  2) ;  and, 
with  a  less  general  intention,  at  funeral  services, 
on  tiw  aaaivanaries  of  the  deoeaasof  particular 
persons,  and  on  such  otiier  oerasidnH  !Ls  iii.iy  1m> 
dictated  by  feelings  of  public  resiK.'ct  or  indi- 
vidual piety. 

The  Rocjuieni  t.ikes  its  name'  fmni  tin'  first 
word  of  the  Introit  — '  Ketjuieni  aeteinaui  dona 
eia,  Dominc.'  When  set  to  music,  it  naturally 
arran;;es  itself  in  nine  prinei|Mil  sections:  (1) 
The  Introit — 'Requiem  aeturuani '  ;  (2)  the 
*  Kyrie' ;  (8)  the  Oradnal,  and  Tract— 'Beqviem 
aetemam,'  and  '  Al'Mdvr.  Domine';  (1)  The 
Sequence  or  Troae — '  Dies  iiae ' ;  (a)  The  Otier- 
torinm — *  Domine  Jesu  Ghristi ' ;  (6)  the  Sanc- 

*  tWtto  tomy.  lU  tuunr  m  •  apvelal  MM*.  Th*  Mimic  of  Ui* 
aHlnanr  MridMNilr  MM«al<rajr«haBnUMiiaaMa(tfa«Ckiitol«nna 
oawkMitisr 


tus ' ;  (7)  the  '  benedictus ' ;  (8)  the  *  Agnus 
Dei ' ;  and  (9)  the  Commnnio — *Lux  aetema.* 
To  these  are  sometimes  added  (10)  tlu  Kesimn- 
sorium,  '  Libera  me,'  wliioh,  though  not  an 
inU>gral  i»orticii  of  tiielfasi, immediately  follows 
it,  on  all  solemn  occasions  ;  and  (11)  the  Lectio 
— '  Taedet  animam  meani,'  of  wliich  we  possess 
at  least  one  example  of  great  histoirioal  intereet. 

The  Plain-song  Melodies  adapted  to  the  nine 
divisions  of  tho  mass  will  be  found  in  the 
Gradual,  together  with  that  ][m>per  for  the 
Rcs|)onsorium.  The  l>ectio,whiehveaUy  belongs 
to  :i  ditleivut  Seiviic.  li.is  no  pfojier  Melody, 
but  is  sung  to  the  oidiuaiy  'Tonus  Lectionis.' 
[See  L\ FLEXION.]  The  entire  serieaof  Helodica 
i.s  of  rare  beauty,  and  ]>ro<lnoes  so  solemn  an 
etlect,  when  sung  in  uni^ou  by  a  large  boiiy 
of  grave  equal  voicea,  that  most  of  the  great 
jwlyphonic  com Jiosei-s  have  einjiloyed  its  j>briL>e8 
more  freely  than  usual,  in  their  Kuquium  Masses, 
either  aa  Canti  fsnni,  or  in  the  form  of  uniaon* 
ous  ]>assagcs  intcritosed  between  the  harmonise*! 
portious  of  the  work.  Oompositions  of  this 
kind  are  not  very  numerooa ;  but  most  of  the 
examples  we  ^)Osscss  must  l)e  clasMMi  among  the 
most  iierfect  productions  of  their  iies|icctive 
authors. 

Palestrina's  '  Missa  pro  Defunctis,'  for  five 
voices^  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1591,  in  the 
form  of  a  supplement  to  the  Thhd  Edition  of 
his  •  First  liook  of  Masses,'  was  reprodtJce<l  iu 
1841  by  Alticri,  in  the  first  volume  uf  his 
'  Racoolta  di  Musica  Sacra'  ;  again,  by  Lafagu?* 
in  a  valuable  Svo  volume,  entitled  'Cinc|  Me.sses 
de  Palestrina' ;  and  by  the  IVineede  la  .Moskowa 
in  the  9th  volume  of  his  collection  [see  vul.  iii. 
p.  271],  and  has  since  Ih  cu  included  by  Mesars. 
Breitko|if  &  H.ii  tt'l,  <.t  Lt-ipzig,  in  their  <  firnpletc 
ediliou.  This  lieaulilul  work  is,  unliappily, 
very  incomplete,  consisting  only  of  the  '  Kyrie,* 
the  *  Otfertorium,"  the  'Saii<  tns/  tin'  '  Hi  iie- 
diotus,' and  the  'Agnus  Dei.'  We  niu&t  not, 
however,  anpiMMS  tnat  the  coni|KMer  left  hie 
work  unfinisliod.  It  was  clearly  liis  intention 
that  the  remaining  movements  should  be  sung, 
in  aooordance  wi^  a  custom  still  common  at 
Roman  funerals,  in  unisonous  ]ilain-Mmg  :  an<l, 
as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  whole,  he  has  left 
us  two  settings  of  the  '  Libera  me,'  in  both  of 
which  the  (Iie^'nrian  nn  lody  is  treated  witli  an 
indescribable  intensity  of  pathoa.^  One  of 
these  b  preserved  in  H8.  among  the  ardiivea 
of  the  Pontifical  Cha]icl,  and  tlic  other,  among 
those  of  the  Lateran  Basilica.  After  a  careful 
comjiarison  of  the  two,  baini  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  that  belonging  to  the  Matlaa 
Cha]iel  must  have  been  com|M»pd  very  nearly 
at  the  same  tinie  as,  and  prolwibly  as  an  adjunct 
to,  tlie  live  printed  nioveiuents,  which  arc  also 
founded,  nioic  nr  less  dosidy,  ujMin  tlie  original 
Canti  fenni,  and  m)  constructeii  ils  to  biing  their 
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cliai-autcrisitic  bcautirs  into  the  highest  ]K>S8ible 
iLliuf — iu  uo  cAsf,  iifiimjis,  with  more  touching 
ellect  tliaii  iu  the  u[ieuiug  '  Kyrie,'  the  first  lew 
burs  of  wliiuli  will  W  fouinl  ut  vol.  ii.  ji. 

Next  iu  ini]x)rtauc(3  tu  ralustnua's  Kvt|uitiii 
in  a  very  graud  one,  for  six  voices,  composed  by 
Viltoiia  for  the  funeral  of  the  EniprvHs  Maria, 
widow  of  Muxiiuiliau  II.  This  liue  work — 
midoiibtedly  the  gmtsst  triumiA  of  Vitlorift's 
genius^-HMimpiriscs  all  the  chief  divisions  of  t)ie 
Mass,  except  tlie  Seij[ueuoe,  together  with  tlie 
Reeiwueoriuia  end  Lectio,  and  bringi  the 
jilaiii -song  tsubjcctii  into  jiromiueut  relief 
tiiruu^hout.  it  was  Unt  published  at  Madrid 
in  1606 — the  year  of  ite  production.  In  1869 
the  Lectio  was  reprinted  at  Katisbou,  by  Joseph 
bclu-vms,  iu  contiuuatiou  of  Proske's  'Muaioa 
DIvina.'  A  later  iame  of  the  tame  valuable 
collection  contains  the  Mat>8and  Kespousoriuiu. 
The  origiual  volume  ooutaius  oue  wore  move- 
ment— '  Vena  est  in  Inotora  * — which  has  never 
been  i-ciiroduued  in  modern  notation  ;  but,  as 
tliis  has  uow  no  place  iu  the  lioman  Funeral 
Service,  its  omiasion  is  not  so  much  to  be 
n^i-etted. 

Some  other  very  tine  Masses  for  tlic  Dead, 
by  Frauoesco  Auerio,  Orazio  Vucchi,  and  Ciiov. 
)lait.  Asola,  are  included  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, together  with  a  soniewliat  pretentious 
work  l>y  Pitoni,  which  bcarceiy  deiK.'rvcs  the 
enthusiastic  eiUogium  bestowed  upou  it  by 
Dr.  Troskf.  A  far  hner  comjiosition,  of  nearly 
similar  dale,  is  Colouua's  massive  Ke«|uiem  for 
eight  voioSB,  tiri<t  ]irintedat  Bologna  in  lt>84 — 
&  co])y  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Idhraiy  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music 

Several  modem  fieqniem  Masses  have  beoome 
very  celolifjitefl. 

(1.)  The  history  of  .Mo/.arls  last  work  is 
surrounded  mjstmjes  which  render  it  scarcely 
less  interesting  to  the  general  i-cadcr  than  the 
music  itself  is  to  the  student.  (iSee  voL  iii. 
IK  308  £) 

(2.)  For  Qossee's '  Mease  des  Morta  *  see  vol. 

iL  1^.  20a. 

(3.)  Next  in  importsnce  to  Mtteart's  immortal 

work  are  the  two  great  Reciuieni  Ma,sses  of 
CherubiuL  The  tirst  of  these,  iu  C  miuor,  was 
written  for  the  Anniversaiy  of  the  deatii  of 
King  Louis  XVL  (Jan.  21,  1793),  and  tiist 
auog  ou  that  ooeasiou  at  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Saint*  Denis  in  1817;  after  which  it  was 
not  again  heard  until  Feb.  14,  1S20.  when  it 
was  rejjeated  iu  the  same  church  at  the  funeral 
of  tlie  Due  de  Berri.  Berlioz  regarded  this  as 
Clieiubini's  grewte.st  work.  It  is  undoubtedly 
full  of  beauties.  Its  general  tone  is  one  of 
extreme  moui-n  fulness,  j)ervaded  throughout 
by  ileep  I'eligious  feeling.  Exo^  in  the  *  Dies 
irae '  and  'Sancttis'  this  style  is  never  exchangetl 
for  a  more  excited  one  ;  and,  even  then,  the 
treatment  can  si^rcely  be  called  dramatic. 
The  deep  pathos  of  the  little  movement,  inter* 


IKMoI  after  the  la«t  'Osanna,'  to  fultil  the  usual 
uttioe  of  the  *  Ik-uedictus '  —  whieh  is  here 
ittoorporatsd  with  the  'Sanctus  — exhibits  the 
eoni]ioser's  ]>ower  of  appealing  to  the  iiaelin^  in 
its  most  aliectiug  light. 

The  ssoond  Bsquiom,  in  D  minor,  for  three 
male  voices  is  iu  mauy  i-cspects  a  greater  work 
than  tlie  iint;  though  tlie  drauiatiu  elemeut 
pervadee  it  so  fimly  that  its  ehsraeter  as  a 
religions  ser\'ice  is  sometimes  entirely  li>st. 
It  was  completed  ou  Sept.  24,  1836,  a  few 
days  after  the  oomposer  hsd  entered  his  seventy- 
seventli  year  ;  an<l,  witli  tin-  exccj»ti<iii  of  the 
aixth  quartet  aud  the  quiutet  iu  £  miuor,  was 
his  Isst  important  work.  The  *Dies  irse*  was 
first  sung  at  the  eon<H-rt  of  the  Conservatoire, 
March  19,  1837,  aud  re^ieated  ou  the  24  th  of 
the  same  month.  On  Haroh  25,  1838,  the 
work  was  sung  throughout.  In  the  January 
of  that  year  Meudelssohu  had  already  reoom- 
mended  it  to  the  notioe  of  tiie  committee  of 
the  Lower  Bhiue  Feistival  ;  and  iu  1872  aud 
1873  it  was  sung  as  a  funeral  service  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chajiel,  in  Farm  Street,  London. 
It  is  doubtful  whetlier  Cherubinis  genius  ever 
shone  tu  greater  advantage  than  in  this  gigantic 
work.  Every  movement  is  full  of  interest ; 
and  the  '  whirlwind  of  sonud '  which  ushers  in 
the  '  Dies  irae '  protluces  an  effect  which,  once 
heanJ,  cmi  never  be  forgotteu.  w.  s.  i;. 

[St'iiuni.inn's  Requiem,  opw  148,  is  of  c>tni- 
I»aralively  .small  imiK>rtan(  e  ;  more  beiuitilul 
com[H>sitious  of  his  with  the  Miuie  title  are  the 
'  Requiem  for  Mignon,'  and  a  song  included 
in  op.  00.  Tliese  two  have,  of  course,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  words  of  the  Ma.s.s  whieh  aie 
here  under  disoossion  ;  nor  has  the  famous 
'  ( lenuan  Requiem  '  of  l$raliin.s,  which  has  been 
noticed  iu  its  own  place  (see  voh  i.  p.  384), 
Verdi's  Requiem,  written  in  roenioiy  of  Manzoni, 
startled  the  purists  wlieii  it  wa-s  produced  in 
1874,  but  it  gradually  won  the  eutliusiastia 
apjiroval  even  of  the  most  ardent  olassieist^ 
for  it  i.s  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  Among  lat<  r 
Requiem  Mosees  may  be  uieutioued  IStauford's 
wonc  in  memory  of  Lord  Leighton,  given  at 
the  Birmingham  Ke.sti\al  of  1897;  Henschel's 
expressive  Requiem,  wtitteu  in  memory  of  Lis 
wife,  in  1902 ;  and  Sgambati's  in  memory  of 
King  Humbert,  published  1906.] 

KIlSIK.    See  CoLOfMAM:,  and  Rosin. 

RBMVARIUS,  Balthasau,  is  iwssibly,  but 
not  certainly,  identical  with  Balthasar  Harzer 
or  Hartzer.  He  was  bom  at  Jesseu  early  iu 
the  16th  century,  took  clerical  orders  and  Vk;> 
came  Hishoi)  of  Leipa  in  Bohemia  aliout  1543. 
He  had  been  a  chorister  in  the  service  of  the 
Ein]>eror  Maximilian  1.  He  is  said  to  have  boeu 
a  ]>npil  of  Isaac,  aud  he  pubUshed  at  Wittra* 
berg  in  ir)43  '  Responsorium  numero  ootoginta 
de  tem]>ore  et  fesstis  .  .  .  libri  duo.' 

RESOLUTION  is  tlie  process  of  relieving 
dissonance  by  aoccsediug  conaooaace.   All  dia« 
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soiisincf*  in  irritnut,  and  cannot  he  iinlt'linitely 
dvvL-lt  upon  by  the  luiud,  but  while  it  ia  heard 
the  return  to  conaomuiM  is  awaited.  To  oonduot 
thirf  return  to  consonancp  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  connection  between  tlic  chords  may  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  hearer  is  the  proUem  of  rwohition. 

Tlie  histor}'  of  the  development  of  Imniintiir 
music  showd  that  tlie  separate  idea  of  resolution 
in  the  afaetraot  need  not  liaTe  been  praeent  to 
the  «'!uli('st  coini>oHt'rH  wlio  iiitnxhiml  discords 
into  their  works.  They  discovered  circumstances 
in  which  the  flow  of  the  porta,  moving  in  con- 
sonance witli  nnc  another,  might  be  tlivi  rsifleil 
by  retarding  one  |>art  while  the  others  moved  on 
a  step,  and  then  waited  for  that  which  was  left 
behind  to  cat'  h  them  n]>.  This  |>rr>ue8sdid  not 
invariably  pixiduce  duisonance,  but  it  did  conduce 
to  rariety  in  the  inde{)endent  motion  of  the 
parts.  The  result,  in  the  end,  was  to  establiHh 
the  class  of  discords  wo  call  su9{>en.sions,  and 
their  resolutions  were  inevitably  implied  by  tiie 
TBiy  priiuiple  on  which  the  device  is  founded. 
Thoa  when  Josijuin  direnified  a  simple  sucees 
aton  of  chords  in  what  waeall  their  first  position, 
aa  follows — 

Ex.  1. 


-   — — 

it  seems  sufficiently  certain  that  no  such  idcn  as 
reat^ving a  discord  wa.s  presiMit  to  hia  mind.  The 
irmtion  of  D  to  C  and  of  C  to  U  was  predeter- 
niincd,  and  their  being  retarded  wati  mainly  a 
happy  way  of  obtaining  variety  in  the  flow  of  the 
parts,  thniirfli  it  must  not  be  igiioie  i  that  the 
early  master.^  had  a  fiUl  appreciation  of  the 
actual  function  and  eflect  of  the  few  discords 
they  <lid  employ. 

Some  time  later  the  devico  of  overlapping  the 
snoeeeding  motions  of  the  parts  was  discovered, 
by  alIowinf(  some  or  all  of  those  whi'  li  had  <^nm- 
on  in  front  to  move  again  while  the  part  which 
had  been  left  behind  paaaed  to  ita  deatination  ; 
as  by  substituting  (b)  for  (a)  in  Bs.  2. 

Ex. 

(■')  ' 


This  complicated  matters,  and  gave  scope  for 

fresh  progressions  and  eoniliiiiatinns.  Imt  it  did 
not  necessarily  allect  tlie  question  of  resolution, 
pore  and  simple,  becavae  the  destination  of  the 
part  causitit,'  tlie  diaaonance  was  still  jiredeter- 
mined.  However,  the  gradually  increasing  fro- 
quencyof  thenae  of  discimls  must  have  habituated 
hearers  to  their  elfect  and  to  the  consideration 
of  the  characteristics  oCditferent  groups*  and  so 


by  degi-e«'s  to  their  clas.sification.  The  first 
nmrked  step  in  this  direction  was  the  use  of  the 
Dominant  seventh  without  preparation,  which 
showed  at  lea.st  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  84)me  discords  niight  have  a  more  inde- 
pendent individuality  than  others.  This  appears 
at  first  merely  in  the  occasional  discanling 
of  the  formality  of  delaying  the  note  out  of 
a  preceding  chord  in  order  to  introduce  the 
dissonance ;  but  itled  also  towanls  the  considera- 
tion of  resolution  iu  the  alwtract,  and  ultimately 
to  greater  latitude  in  the  prooeso  of  ratm^g  to 
consonance.  l5oth  their  instinct  and  the  |»ar- 
ticular  manner  in  which  the  aspects  of  discords 
presented  themselvea  at  first  led  the  earlier  com- 
posers to  jiass  from  a  discorrlant  note  to  the 
nearest  available  note  iu  the  scale,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  retardation  did  not  obvioosly  imply 
the  contrary  ;  and  this  came  by  degrees  to  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  general  rule.  Thus  the 
Dominantseventh  is generally  found  to  resolve  on 
the  semitone  below* ;  and  this,  corabine<l  with  tho 
fact  that  the  leading  note  was  already  in  the  chord 
with  the  seventh,  guided  them  to  the  relation  of 
Dominant  andTonicchonls;  although  theyearly 
realised  the  possibility  of  resolving  on  other  har- 
mony than  that  of  tho  Tonic,  on  special  occasions, 
without  violating  the  supposed  bwof  moving  the 
seventh  down  asemitone  or  tone,  according  to  the 
mode,  and  raising  the  leadin<^'  imte  to  what  would 
have  been  the  Tonic  OB  ordina  tsions.  How- 
ever.  the  ordinary  succession  iH-ranie  l>y  degrees  so 
familiar  that  tlie  Tonic  I'liord  grew  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  e.{  n  -  fhttion  in  a  liim]>  of  the  mass  of 
any  of  tlie  liisceirds  whieh  were  h\iilt  on  the  top 
of  a  Dominant  major  concord,  as  the  seventh  and 
major  or  minor  ninth,  such  as  are  now  often 
called  Fundameiitil  di.s<"ords.  Tims  we  find  the 
following  i»assago  in  a  Haydn  Sonata  in  D- 


in  which  the  Dominant  aeventh  is  not  resolved 

by  its  i>assiiig  t«>  a  neardqgree  of  the  scale,  but 
by  the  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Tonic  fol- 
lowing tlie  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Dominant. 
Ex.  1  is  an  e.xatnidc  of  a  similar  oae  by  him  of 

a  Dominant  major  ninth. 
Ex.  4.  I  ^ 


A  more  common  way  of  dealing  with  the 
reaolntion  of  such  chords  was  to  make  the  part 
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hftViiig  tin-  "lisronlant  note  1);l-s  to  another 
pOBition  ill  tho  iiauiu  harmony  bctoru  clutuging, 
and  allowing  another  part  to  supply  tlie  oon* 
tii:ii<<iis  note  ;  as  in  Ivv.  6  from  Otto  of  Moait's 
l''autaBia8  iu  (J  luiuor. 


Bx.  So. 


Sonic  theoristJ*  lioM  tliat  tlio  jtassa^  of  the 
ninth  to  the  tliini — as  Dp  to  K  in  Ex.  5n  (wJuTf 
the  root  ( '  docs  not  apifiir) — i»*  sutiident  to  con- 
stitute risolution.  Tlnit  su<  li  a  IVum  of  resohi- 
tion  is  wry  conmion  Lh  obvious  troni  theorists 
having  noticed  it,  bat  it  ought  to  he  understood 
tliat  the  mere  ehange  of  position  of  the  not«<8  of 
a  (Ji.sconl  in  not  HUtficient  to  i-on>titute  ruaohi- 
tiou  unless  a  real  change  of  hamiony  is  inplieti 
by  the  t'Hininati<in  of  the  <liM  onlant  note  ;  <ir 
unleiw  the  change  of  jKMtilion  k-ads  to  fresh 
liarmony,  and  thereby  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  inteHiffibh'  connection  whh  the  (liscot.!. 

A  much  more  unusual  and  remarkable  reiiolu- 
tion  is  sneh  as  appeara  at  the  end  of  the  flnt 
movement  of  BeetlioTen*s  F  minor  Quartet  as 
follows — 


where  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  seventh  con- 
tracts into  the  mere  single  note  which  it  rejtre- 
sents,  and  that  proceeds  to  the  note  only  of  tlie 
Tonic  ;  so  that  no  actual  harmony  is  heard  in 
the  movcuientarter  the  seventh  has \»eenstmnde«L 
An  exam]>le  of  trcatmrnt  of  an  inversion  of  the 
major  ninth  of  the  Dominant,  which  is  as  un- 
usual, is  the  following  Irom  liecthovcu's  last 
Quartet,  in  F,  op.  185 : — 

Ex.  7. 


.   .  ir  4xJ_rJ 


etOi 


There  remain  to  bo  noted  a  few  typical  devices 
by  whibh  leaolutioaa  an  either  Tuied  or  ela* 


lHii-at<.Hl.  One  which  was  jnoif  comnion  iu  early 
stages  of  harmonic  music  than  at  the  present 
day  was  the  nse  of  repreanitative  jirogisssions, 
which  were,  in  f.u  t,  the  outline  fif  <  hords  wliich 
would  have  suitplied  the  complete  suocession  of 
parts  if  they  had  been  filled  in.  The  following 
is  a  remarkable  example  from  the  flaiabaiKle  of 
J.  S.  liach's  Partita  in  I5f>  : — 


Ex.  8.  «r 


which  might  be  interpreted  as  follows : — 
Bx.*. 


Auotlier  device  whieli  came  early  into  ami 
was  iu  great  favour  with  Tiach  and  his  sons  and 
tli'  ir  contiMniKjiarics.  and  is  vrt  an  evt-r-fruittul 
source  of  variety,  is  that  of  intcr|K)lating  notes 
iu  the  part  which  has  what  ia  called  the  discor- 
dant note,  liefweeu  its  sounding  and  its  final 
resolution,  and  cither  [jussing  direct  to  the  uote 
which  relieves  the  dissonance firom  the  digression, 
or  touching  the  dissonant  note  slightly  again  at 
the  end  of  iU  The  simplest  form  of  this  device 
was  tJie  leap  from  a  suspended  note  to  another 
note  Iwlonging  to  the  same  harn>ony,  and  then 
back  to  the  uote  which  supplies  the  resolution, 
as  in  Ex.  10 ;  and  this  foim  waa  extremely 
i-onimon  in  qoite  the  early  times  of  polyphonio 
music 


Bx.  10. 


Bat  nmeh  more  elaborate  forma  of  a  similar 
nature  were  made  use  of  later.  An  example 
from  J.  8.  Bach  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  p.  3146 

of  this  Dictionary  ;  the  following  example,  from 
a  Fautasia  by  Emanuel  Bach,  illustrates  the 
same  {loint  somewhat  remarkably,  and  serves 
also  as  an  instatme  of  enhannoiiio  resolution : — 


Bs.  IL 
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Tho  minor  spvonth  on  C  in  this  caw  is  ulti- 
mately resolved  as  it  it  had  hcen  an  augiucntod 
•ixth  compoMd  of  the  aune  idsntical  notes 
according  to  our  system  of  tem|>erament,  but 
derived  from  a  dilfereut  source  and  having  con- 
Bequently  a  diffiBivnt  context  This  manner  of 
using  the  siune  group  <if  notes  in  difloront  senses 
is  one  of  the  must  tamiliur  devices  in  moileru 
music  for  varying  the  course  of  resolutiouH  and 
olitaintng  fresh  aspects  of  harmonic  comWina- 
tions.  [For  further  examples  see  Modi  latiun, 
Ohanoic,  ENnARKOvro.] 

An  inft^rence  whii-h  follows  from  the  use  (if 
some  forms  of  Euharniouic  resolution  is  that 
the  disoordent  note  need  not  inevitebly  more  to 
resolution,  hut  may  he  brought  into  consonant 
relations  by  the  motion  of  other  jiarts,  which 
relieve  it  of  its  eheraoterietio  dissonant  effect ; 
this  is illn8trate<I  most  familiarly  l>y  the  fn  erloin 
which  is  recognised  in  the  resolution  of  the  chord 
of  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  third  on  the  snbdontinant, 
called  sometimes  the  added  sixth,  sometimes 
an  inversion  of  Uie  supertonio  seventh,  and 
sometimes  an  inrersion  of  the  eleventh  of  the 
Dominant,  or  even  a  douhle-rootcd  chord  derived 
from  Tonic  and  Dominant  together. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  shortly  the  use  of 
vioarions  resolutions— that  is,  of  re^olutiouH  in 
which  one  part  supplies  the  disconlant  note 
and  another  the  note  to  which  under  otdinary 
circumstini  <  H  it  ought  to  pan.  This  has  been 
alluded  to  above  as  common  in  resjiect  of  the 
80-callo<l  fundamental  <lisror<l.s,  but  there  are 
instances  of  its  oecurring  with  less  independent 
combinations.  The  (ligue  of  IJfuh's  I'artita  in 
K  nuiior  is  full  of  remarkable  <  x|m  rimt  nts  in 
resolution;  the  following  is  an  example  wliich 
illustrates  eepecisllj  the  point  under  considera- 
tion : — 


Tho  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  ex- 
amples is  that  the  possible  reeolntions  of  disoofds* 
especially  of  those  which  have  an  individntl 
status,  are  varied,  but  that  it  take*  time  to 
discover  them,  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  severer 
test  of  a  true  musical  instinct  in  n  lntion  to 
liarniony  than  to  make  sure  of  such  a  matter. 
As  a  rule,  the  old  easily  recognisable  resolntions, 
by  motion  of  a  single  degree,  or  at  Ica-st  by 
interchange  of  parts  of  the  chonl  in  supplying 
the  snbseqnent  oonsoMnt  harmony,  nuist  pre- 
I>onderate,  and  the  more  peculiar  resolutions 
will  be  reserved  for  occasions  when  greater  force 
and  intensity  are  rp<iuire<l.  Bnt  as  the  paratloxcs 
of  one  generation  are  often  the  tniisms  of  the 
next,  10  treatment  of  disoords  such  as  is  utterly 


incredible  to  jteople  who  do  not  believe  in  wlmt 
they  are  not  accustomed  to,  is  felt  to  V»c  obvious 
to  all  when  it  bccomee  fioniJiar  ;  and  heuce  the 
jieculiarities  whicli  are  reserved  for  siK-cial 
occasions  ut  lirst  nuist  often  in  tbt  ir  turn  yield 
the  palm  of  special  interest  to  more  coraplez 
instinctive  generalisations.  Such  is  the  history 
of  the  dcvelu|)meut  of  musical  resources  in  the 
past,  and  such  it  nuist  l>e  in  the  future.  Tlie 
laws  of  art  retjuire  to  be  ba8o<l  u]»on  the  broadest 
and  most  univei-sal  generalisations  ;  and  in  the 
detail  under  consideration  it  appears  at  present 
that  the  ultimate  test  is  thorough  intelligibility 
in  tho  melodic  progressions  of  the  parts  whicli 
constitnte  the  chords,  or  in  a  few  oases  the 
response  of  tlie  biinnony  re|irescnting  one  root 
to  that  representing  another,  between  which, 
as  in'  Examples  8  and  4,  there  is  a  recognised 
connection  sunicicnt  for  tho  mind  to  follow 
without  the  express  connection  of  the  flow  of 
the  parts.  Attempts  to  catalogue  the  various 
disconla  and  their  various  resolutions  mUSt  be 
futile  OS  long  as  the  ii^imction  is  added  that 
snch  formnlas  only  are  admissible,  for  this  is  to 
insist  uiion  tho  re|)etition  of  what  has  been  said 
before  ;  but  they  are  of  value  when  they  an 
considered  with  sutheicnt  generality  to  help  us 
to  arrive  at  the  ultintatc  principles  which  under* 
lie  the  largest  circle  of  their  multifarious 
varieties.  The  imagination  can  live  and  move 
freely  within  the  bounds  of  comprehensive  laws, 
but  it  is  only  cholced  by  the  accunuilation  of 
preccflents.  c.  H.  H.  i-. 

RKSPOXI)  (Ut.  /:r.</»mtorium)  a  fortu  of 
ecclesiastical  chant  wliich  grew  out  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  primitive  Kesi-onsoriai. 
P.-sALMonv.  Some  of  the  Re8pon«ls  have  been 
frciniently  treated  in  the  Polyphonic  Style,  with 
very  great  ellect,  not  only  by  the  <!reat  Mastera 
of  the  1 6th  century,  but  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Colonna,  whose  Ilesponsoria  of  the  Office  for 
the  Dead,  for  eight  voices,  are  written  with 
intense  appreciation  of  the  solemn  import  of 
the  text. 

A  large  collection  of  very  tine  examples,  in- 
cluding an  exquisitely  beautiAil  set  for  Holy 

Week,  by  Vittoria,  will  be  fonnd  in  vol.  iv,  of 
I'rosko's  'Musica  Diviua,'  yv.  ».  R. 

RESPONSE,  in  English  church  music,  is.  in 
its  widest  sense,  any  nujsical  sentence  sung  by 
the  choir  at  the  close  of  something  read  or 
chanted  by  the  minister.  The  term  thus  in- 
dudes  til"'  '  Amen'  after  prayers,  the  'Kyrie* 
after  each  commandment  in  the  Communion 
Service,  the  'Doxology'  to  the  Gofl|ieI,  and 
every  reply  to  a  Yersidc,  or  to  a  Petition,  or 
Sulfrage.  In  its  more  limited  sense  the  tii-st 
three  of  the  above  divisions  would  Im?  excluded 
from  the  term,  and  the  last-named  would  fall 
naturally  into  the  following  imjtortant  groujis  : 
(1)  those  whicli  immediately  |>recede  the  Psalms, 
called  also  the  Preces  ;  (2)  those  following  the 
Apoetlea'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  (3)  those 
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following  the  Lord's  I*rayer  in  the  Litany  ;  (4) 
ftnd  the  Ue8|tonsea  of  tlie  iii-at  itortion  of  tlie 
Lituiy,  which,  however,  ure  of  a  H{HH-iiil  nuiHical 
fonn  which  will  he  fully  exiilaiiud  heicafter. 
Yersicles  and  Resjwnses  are  either  an  ancient 
fwinttla  of  prmyw  or  praise,  as,  '  Lord,  have 
mercy  niKin  ti>j.'  otc .  MJlory  1><*  to  the  Father,' 
6tc.,  or  a  (jiiot.ilitiii  irom  Holy  Scripture,  as, 


O  Lord,  oiien  Thou  our  lipn. 

And  oar  immth  shall  ithew  fortli  Thy  pmiae. 


vliich  is  verso  1  '>  of  Psalm  IL  ;  or  »  quotation 
ftx>ni  a  church  hyiiin,  as, 

O  LonI,  Mvu  Thy  people. 
M;  And  Mess  TUna  totaeritaDSSb 

which  is  from  the  Tr  Drum  ;  ornn  adaptation  of 

a  prayer  to  the  sjiocial  puriMise,  as, 

Favourably  with  iitercy  bMt  our  prayvn. 
V(  O8on  or Davtd,  l-ava omer  apoD  us. 

The  musiral  tn'atincnt  of  such  Vei-sides  and 
Hespouses  offers  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of 
•tody.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the 
inflections  or  cadences  ia  which  they  are  set 
have  been  the  gradual  development  of  an 
original  monotonal  treatment,  whidi  in  time 
W'as  found  to  be  uninteresting  and  tedious 
(whence  our  term  of  contempt  *  monotonoos '), 
or  was  designedly  varied  for  use  on  apeeial 
oocasiona  and  daring  holy  aeaaona.  [See  In- 
flexion-.] 

The  word  '  Alleluia '  is  found  as  a  Resjionse 
in  the  Prayer- Hook  of  1649,  for  use  between 
l*ji.ster  ami  Triiiity.  ininie«liatoly  before  the 
rsalms  ;  during  the  roniainder  of  the  year  tlie 
translation  of  the  word  was  ■  ^ 
used.     Here  is  Marbeok'a  LiZI 


music  for  it  (1 560)—  myM  y.  tk«  um4>». 

When  thia  waa  in  later  editions  converted 

into  a  Versiclc  an«l  Response,  as  in  our  present 
Prayer- Hook,  the  music  was,  according  to  some 
uses,  divided  between  the  Verriole  and  Response, 
fhna — 


1t  Tr%\»r 


rr  tlir  T>inl. 


It  The  I»nr«  nnnir  he  prulird. 


Hut  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  '  Preces '  in  our 
Prayer- Book  which  precede  the  daily  FMlms 
liavf  n<'Vor  bocti  strict!}*  bouinl  l>y  tlif  lawH  of 
'ecclesiastical  chant,'  hence,  not  only  are  great 
▼arietiea  of  plaln-aong  aettings  to  be  met  with, 
gathered  from  Roman  and  other  uses,  but 
also  actual  aettings  in  service-form  (that  is, 
like  a  motet),  containing  oootrapantal  devices 
in  four  or  more  jiarts.  Nearly  all  the  best 
oatliedral  libraries  contain  old  examples  of  this 
elaborate  tmtment  of  the  Prtees*  nod  aeveral 
have  lxM>n  printed  by  Dr.  Jebb  in  his  *Ohoral 
Eesponaes.' 

As  then  the  Preces  are  somewhat  exceptional , 
we  will  pass  to  the  more  itgular  Versicles  and 
Responsee,  such  as  those  after  the  Apostlea' 


Creetl  and  the  Ijord's  Prayer.    And  here  w.-  at 
once  meet  the  final  '  tall  ot  a  minor  tliird,'  winch 
is  an  anoient  form  of  inflec-  -tf:^ 
tion  known  as  the  AeeaUnu  fe.  ?y.-ea^ 
Mcdialis—  ^ 

Thia  is  one  of  the  most  charaetaristio  progres- 
sions  in  plain-son^'  viMicles,  resjionses,  con 
I'essions,  etc  It  must  have  already  struck  the 
reader  that  this  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than 
the  'note'  of  the  cuckoii.  This  fact  was  prob* 
ably  in  Shake8|>care'8  uiiud  when  he  wrote, 

The  finch,  the  tiparrow,  and  the  Isilt, 

The  ]<lnin-*ong  ciickoo  t;r3y. 

This  medial  accent  is  only  used  in  Versicles 
and  Reapooass  when  tlis  kst  tracd  is  a  poly- 
syllable; thus—     .  MtMutAmnL 

m 

V!  And  (rant  u»  Tfij-  wlv.-i  tlnn 

When  the  last  wonl  is  a  monosyllable  or  is 
accented  on  its 

a.st    syllablt',  _  „  ^  


m 


there  is  an  ad- 
ditional note, 

thus — 


V;  A>  wc  do  pat  our  tmit  In  Thrr. 


This  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  law  of  the 
Actmtvm  BodetStuHeu*  which  the  tradition  of  oar 

RcfoniH'd  Church  enforces.  It  is  strictly  observed 
in  moat  of  our  cathe<irals,  and  considering  its 
remarkable  simplicity,  should  never  be  broken. 
Tlie  word  'prayers'  was  fonnorly  pmUNlliesd 
as  a  diasyllable  ;  it  . 
thereffara  took  the 

medial  SAOmtfhnS — *^  rnvoumbly  ....  onrpmy' 

but  as   a   monosyllable  it  should  of 
be  treated  thus —  -d^ 


course 


K«roiiD«.hl 


 at — ^ 

Paviniinhly     .  .  .  our  |>r»jrriii. 

In  comjiaring  our  Versicles  and  Resiiuuscs 
n-ith  the  Latin  from  which  they  were  trsns> 
luted,  it  is  inii>ortant  to  bear  this  nile  as  to  the 
'  final  word  '  in  mind.  Because  the  Latin  and 
English  of  the  same  Yersiele  or  Beaponae  will 
fVrqupntly  take  difrnrcnt  'acccjits'  iu  tin-  twn 
languages.  For  example,  the  following  Vcrsicle 
takes  in  the  Litin  the  iMdial  auait ;  bat  In 
the  translation  wiU  reqnirs  themoelmileaowni. 

XaHit  ibrm. 

-ti  =  


Abtaladcla 


EnglUk  form. 


— s>  ' 

m,0  OwM. 

It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  early  part  of 
the  Litany  does  not  come  imder  the  above  laws 
of  *  accent.'  Hie  ]irincipa1  melodic  progression 
is,  however,  closely  allicfl  to  the  abOTC,  it 
having  merely  an  addi-  -fiL-f:: 
tional  note,  " 
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This  is  the  old  and  eom 
mon  Kesitontte — 

and  to  this  are  a<lai)to<l  tli«>  I^fsiwiTisfs,  •  Sjuire 
US,  good  Lord '  ;  '  Good  Lord,  deliver  us '  ; 
*We  booeoch  The«  to  hear  na,  good  Lord '  ; 
*  Grant  us  Thy  iwace  *  ;  '  Have?  mercy  u]K)n  iis  '  ; 
'  O  Ciirist,  hear  us  '  (the  tirst  uote  being  oiiiitlcd 
as  redundaat) ;  and  *Lord,  havo  many  upon  ns ; 
Christ,  li  ivr  mercy  Uj>on  us.'  At  tliis  j)oint, 
the  entry  of  the  Lord's  I'rayer  brings  in  the 
old  law  of  medial  and  nodeimta  auoenta ;  the 
above  simplf  iiu'loily,  thi-rufore,  is  the  true 
Bespouse  tor  the  whole  of  the  lirst  (and  principal} 
portion  of  the  Litany.  It  ia  neoeesary ,  hofrevw, 
to  return  now  to  the  preliminary  seutenees  of 
the  Litany,  or  the  '  Invocatioiu,'  as  they  have 
been  called.  Here  we  find  each  diyidod  by  a 
colon,  and,  in  r(insei|ucu('e,  the  siin|ile  melody 
last  given  is  lengthened  by  one  note,  thus — 


This  is  used  without  Tariation  for  all  the  Invo- 

catioiiB.  The  asterisk  shows  the  added  note, 
which  is  set  to  the  syllable  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  colon.  It  happens  that  each  of  the 
aentenecs  of  invocation  c'liitaiiis  in  our  English 
version  a  uiouo.syllable  before  the  colon  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Latin,  therefore  both  VcT' 
dele  and  Basponne  diffw  from  our  nse,  thus — 


Latin. 


et& 


FfttM  de  ouelU  U«  -  lu. 

In  the  petitions  of  the  Litany,  the  note  mariced 

with  an  iVHterisk  is  appiToaohed  bj another  addi- 
tion, for  instead  of 


^-^vt-J  we  haw 


with     ii"*     fur  evrr. 

The  whole  sentence  of  music  therefore  stands 
thus — 


(IVlition  chaiitnl  l>y 
Priest.) 


(Hi'sj)Oti-p  l»v  ("lioir  .'iiul 


sionally  to  be  heard  in  our  northern  catliediala. 
The  plain-song  waa  not  always  entirely  ^nored 

by  oliurvh  nuisitiaiis,  but  it  waa  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  tiie  tenor  {lart  in  such  a  mutilated 
state  as  to  be  hardly  reoogniaable.  It  is  gene> 
rally  adniitti d  tliat  tlie  form  in  wliich  TalHs's 
responses  have  cx>nie  down  to  us  is  very  ijnpure, 
if  not  incorrect  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
cusr  tliat  ill  an  eilition  of  the  '  j^coplc's  jtart  '  of 
Tallis,  published  not  many  years  since,  tlie 
editor  (a  cathedral  organist)  fairly  gave  up  the 
task  of  linding  the  plain -sung  of  the  rcsitonse, 
'  We  beset <  h  Tliee  to  bear  us,  good  Lord,'  and 
ordered  the  p.  uple  to  aiiig  the  tiueAil  sniter- 
structnre— 


We  have  now  shortly  trace<l  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  plain-song  of  the  whole  of  oar 
Litany,  and  it  is  impoaaible  not  to  admire  the 

aimplieity  and  beauty  of  its  construetion. 

but  the  early  English  chtirch-nmsi<  ians  fre- 
qnently  com{K)aed  original  musical  settings  of 
the  whole  Litany,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  were  printed  by  Dr,  Jebb  ;  nearly 
nil,  liowever,  are  now  obsolete  except  that  by 
Thomas  Wanless  (organist  of  York  Minster  at 
the  close  of  the  17  th  century),  which  is  occa-  | 


It  certainly  does  appear  impoasible  to  combine 

thi.s  with 


m 


But  it  a])pean  that  |  a  ,  a  _  4  a 
this  ancient  form  * 

existed — 


This,  if  used  by  Tallis^  will  combine  with  bis 

harmunu's  ;  thus — 


(I'lniii-soii^  in  Tenor.) 

Having  now  described  the  Preces,  Versiclee 
and  Responses,  and  Litany,  it  only  remains  to 
say  a  few  words  on  (1)  Aniens,  (■_')  iKixology  to 
r?o8pcl,  (3)  Ke.spou.M'ii  Ut  tlic  Commandments, 
>11  of  which  we  have  mentioned  aa  being  re- 
sjjon.ses  of  a  less  imjiortant  kind. 

(1)  Since  the  liefonuation  two  forms  uf 
J  mm  have  been  chiefly  naed  in  onr  chondi, 
the  monotone,  and  the  approach  by  a  semitoDS^ 
generally  harmonised  thus — 


The  former  of  these  '  Amens '  in  eai  ly  tunes 
was  used  when  the  choir  irtjxntdi'd  to  llie  priest  ; 
the  latter,  when  both  priest  and  choir  sang 
together  (as  aftei  t  li.-  Confession,  Lord's  Prayer, 

Creeil.  etc.).  Tallis,  however,  ohr/tH'<  uses  flic 
monotonic  foim,  varying  the  harjuunies  thrice. 
In  more  modem  uses,  however,  the  ancient 
system  has  been  actually  reversed,  and  (as  at 
St  Paul's  Cathedral)  the  fonner  is  only  used 
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when  priest  and  choir  join  ;  the  latter  wlu  ti 
the  choir  re«|>oiids.  lu  many  vttthedrals  no 
guiding  ]irinciple  is  adoptsd;  ihbisuidflabBble. 

(J)  TIio  Doxology  to  tlic  <!ns]iel  is  always 
uiouotoue,  the  mouotoue  being  iu  the  Tenor, 
thns — 


There  are,  however,  almost  innttmenldo  original 
.V  ttiii'^'s  of  tbeee  trordi  used  throoghoat  the 

country. 

(3)  The  BMponsee  to  the  Oomiiundmsiita  are 
an  ezpanBlou  of  the  ancient — 

Kyrio  eleiaon, 

thriite  (Ui»o%, 
Kjf'rie  «l«iHoii, 

made  to  serve  aa  ten  res^tonscs  instead  of  being 

used  as  <>iie  rcapoiuive  prayer.    Thi-  ancient 

fonn  acluully  apjiears  in  Marbeck  (1550),  and 

the  ao-uallcd  ilarbeck's  '  Kyrie '  now  used  ia  an 

editorial  manipulation.    Being  thrown  on  their 

own  rosotiri't'8  fur  the  jmisic  to  thvsv  ten  w- 

bponses,  our  eoni{>ober8  of  tlie  n-luniietl  church 

•Ivirays  coni]»osed  or^tinal  aettiu^'s,  sometimes 

containing;  coraiiloto  contrapuntal  (Icviccs.  At 

one  jieriod  of  viciuusi  taale  arranyemeiUa  ot 

varioos  eentenoea  of  muuc,  aaered  or  secular, 

were  prrsHeil  into  tlie  service.     The  '  .JnnniK Hi 

Kyrie'  is  a  good — or  rather,  a  bad — example. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  adapted  by  Attwood 

fronj  a  chaconne  by  .Tonmielli,  which  liatl  already 

been  much  uaed  on  the  stage  as  a  soft  and  slow 

aoeompaniment  of  weird  and  ghoetly  aoenea. 

The  arlaptation  of  '  Olteii   tin    lu'aveiis '  from 

'  El^ah  '  is  still  very  popular,  and  may  be  cou- 

ddered  a  fkToaraUe  specinMin  of  an  m^waniblo 

clusa.    [lioth  these  have  happily  pawed  oot 

of  genend  use  at  preaent,  1907.1 

The  re-introduction  of  ehoral  odobntioiis  of 
Hoiy  Communion  has  neceitsitated  tho  Use  of 
vntMua  inflexions,  versicles,  and  reiponaee,  of 
which  Hie  mnaie  or  method  of  ciienting  haa, 
almost  without  exception,  been  obtained  from 
pre-Reformation  sources.  j.  ». 

RESPONSORIAL  PSALMODY  is  the  earliest 
form  in  which  ])salms  have  been  sung  in  tho 
Christian  Cluirch.  It  is  a  development  from 
inflected  monotone  (»ee  Inki.kxion).  In  the 
earliest  Chriatian  days  the  recitation  of  tho 
jtsalniii  was  caniod  out  liy  a  single  soloist,  who 
monotoned  the  greater  jvart  of  the  iwaliu,  but 
inserted  various  cadences  or  inflexions  atoertain 
point«i  of 'li-tiiietioii  in  tlieversi-.  Tliis  was  very 
probably  but  thecarryingonof  what  had  lougbeen 
enrrent  in  the  Sjrnagogne.  (See  Pi.ain-aong, 
SvNAf:o(;rK  Mi  sn-.)  It  was  very  advisable  not 
to  leave  the  whole  of  the^>erfonnanceof  the  psalm 
to  the  aoloist ;  and  itheoame  onetomarylbir  the 
coitgrqiatioik  to  inteiject  some  small  respcaiae 


at  the  close  of  each  vei-se.  Such  a  response 
was  known  among  the  Greeks  aa  an  acroetio 
(AKpogrlxtoif  or  dKpon\t&rwt)t  and  the  teehniod 
wt>nl  iu  Latin  for  this  j>crfonnance  by  tho 
congregation  was  Jleitpvndere ;  hence  this  form 
of  psalmody  waa  called '  Besptmaorial  Psalmody. ' 
The  refrain  was  originally  very  brief,—  an  .\meii 
or  an  Alleluia,  a  short  text  like  tlte  '  For  his 
merey  endoreth  for  ever'  of  Ptelm  oxxxvL  or 
some  jiregnant  sentence  drawn  from  the  Psalui 
which  was  being  sung.  In  the  earliest  days 
the  soloist's  text  was  very  little  removed  (rom 
monotone,  but  already  by  the  time  of  St. 
Angustine  it  liad  become  more  elaborate,  and 
the  andent  simplicity  was  looked  npon  as  an 
archaism.  Tho  result  was  a  i>erfonnance  some- 
what resembling  the  familiar  Litany.  The 
jMalmiMly  remained  such  a  short  time  in  this 
eomparatively  simple  stags  that  very  few  actual 
monumcntH  of  it  have  survived.  The  Kospon- 
I'Oi  ial  Psalmody  that  exists  is  of  the  elaborate 
sort.  Partly  as  a  resnlt  of  the  growing  artistio 
feeling,  i>artly  also  in  coiisoquenco  of  the 
existence  of  trained  singers  in  the  giout  .Song 
School  at  Rome,  the  musie,  alike  of  th<  sol  ii.^t 
who  sang  tlie  verses  of  the  psalm  aii<i  of  the 
choir  who  resiKjuded,  was  elalM>rat«'d  to  a  very 
high  pitch.  Then,  since  it  woa  impossible  to 
sing  the  whole  i>salm  to  a  highly  ornate  chant 
habitually,  certain  verses  were  selected  from 
the  psalm  for  this  elaborate  treatment;  and 
til, .11'  grow  u|>.  therefore,  the  musical  form  called 
tlie  iies^joud,  which  consisted  in  its  simplest 
shape  of  a  dionl  melody  (called  the  Respond 
projicr).  alteniating  with  one  or  more  Verses 
suug  by  the  soloist.  This  form  is  found  both 
in  the  nrasic  of  the  Mass  and  in  that  of  Divine 
Service,  and  mainly  an  interlude  between  the 
i-eadiug  of  lessons.  In  the  former  it  is  called  lor 
distindjtm's  sake  RegptmaBtrivm  Cfradwdtw  the 
Ondual.  In  the  latter  ca&e  it  is  simply  called 
Regpvmaorium't  for  tiie  lesser  Offices,  wlucb  were 
sung  >vithoat  musical  elaboration,  there  osme  to 
be  a  few  simjile  fonns  of  Responsorial  music, 
modelled  on  the  elaborate  reeptmds  of  .Mattins 
hat  diflhring  Ikom  them  in  being  simpler  ia 
texture.  This  brief  form  was  then  called  lie- 
sponsoriwn  brevt  as  distinct  irom  the  Jietpon- 
.wn'jtm  prolixum. 

Tho  highest  ilcvclopment  of  elalwration  was 
reached  in  the  Gradual ;  but  even  there,  in 
spite  of  all  the  enibroidery,  the  primitive 
monotone  around  which  everything  el»e  centres 
is  still  traceable  ;  and  careful  analysis  will 
show  that  with  all  its  elaboration  the  chant  is 
still  an  inflected  monotone.  This  statement  can 
most  easily  be  proved  by  the  study  of  a  single 
group  of  Graduals  which  are  ordinarily  ascribed 
to  the  sei-ond  mode,  and  are  decorated  with 
similar  nielfKlic  themes. 

The  music  falls  into  eight  divisions,  each  of 
whioh  consists  of  (a)  an  intonation,  (ft)  the  reci- 
tation in  inflected  monotone,  (e)  the  odenca  or 
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pimima  or  meli$ma.  Tliere  are  in  all  tirtecn  j  G/oria^n  «■  well,  in  the  early  shajx>  hi  whidi 
dtflerent  texts  set  to  thia  scheme  of  music  ;  the  '  it  consisted  of  one  iihrase,  not  tw  o.  Further,  it 
Jiuttis  ut  ]>iuina  is  givai  here  as  being  the  best  became  customary  in  Fi-ance  to  rei)eat  after  tlic 
representative  (if  the  group  ;  but  in  two  of  tlu'  Verse  not  the  whole  of  tlie  rospoml  but  only  a 
divisions  anotlier  text  is  given  as  well,  in  onier  part  of  it  ;  and  this  custom  a[ir('a<l  till  it  was 
to  mtmI  the  stmcture  the  more  dearly.  i  nniTenal. 


1. 1 


-4- 


tw  Oft  pal  •  mm  tUt 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


rbN — ItV^ 


•4- 


bl  •  tar 


■  e 


I  1  m   m    m  |-    lb  ^\m*  %fk 


to 


...    wa     n  •  o 

Ik    •    MM  D»4Bl*al« 


g-— — I  ft    *  I 


9    A'l  aii  'iiiin    •    U  •  M)  diim 
iSi    at*  •  I         MM  fiMrtBt  im-m\ 


Ui 


VII. 


VIIl. 


Ml 


M  -  rl 


iJl  •  ani  tu 


w  •  rl 


U    •     •     .     .  am 


itp.  Ill.l 


1 


(Cp.  IV  I  P»r 

The  same  plan  holds  good  with  the  responds 
of  the  Office  wliieh  are  fonnd  for  the  meet  part 

ill  tin?  ftervicc  of  Mnttins.  It  is  TlMbb'  nidii- 
plainly  in  the  verses  of  the  responds  than  in 
the  responds  themselves.  Those  of  the  Office 
use  (I  set  of  invariiililt^  ps.ilin  ■  Tiiclodiea.  one 
belonging  to  each  mode  ;  in  tlicHo  the  monotone 
\%  very  clear,  and  yet  there  is  much  elabmation 
ill  till"  cudonofs,  ami  tlir  fnrnis  an*  so  plastic 
tliat  they  can  by  certain  well-dctined  mtes  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  yarions  texts  of  the 
vprsi's.  (See  l'sAi,MOT>Y.)  The  Craduala  in  the 
mass  do  not  utilise  these  common  forms  for 
their  Verses ;  each  Verse  is  peculiar  tn  the 
Ciradual :  but  even  bo  there  is  nuich  similarity 
oltservable  amongst  them  both  in  general  struc- 
ture and  in  detail.  In  exceptional  oases  even 
the  responds  of  the  Otti<  e  luivo  their  Verses  set 
to  a  9i>prial  melwly  and  not  to  the  common  one. 

As  regards  liturgiad  (as  distinct  from  musi- 
cal) stmcture  the  res{K)nd  of  the  Oflicc  is  like 
the  gradual  -  rcs]»oTid  of  the  Mass.  but  not 
identical.  In  neither  case  is  it  conunoii  now 
to  find  more  than  one  Verse,  but  the  resjiotxl 
in  the  Office  is  often  aoeompame«l  by  the 


trill 


The  following  respond,  then,  which  belongs 
to  Mattins  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  and 
stancls  at  the  head  nf  the  series,  may  be  taken 
as  representing  this  form  of  comitosition  in  an 
nnuanally  fUl  shape. 

Three  hoys  sing  the  Bespnnd — 


A  •■pi  -  i'l  ■  *'Ti* 


loll 


I    p».ton<ti>am  ^•■I.m 


•  tvm.  <-(.      i"i  lam  to  •  taa  tai>«w la  •  - 

i  ^^'^'♦'^  Pi  1^  afw 


tmi.  4(  I  •  ta 


E 


t  rt  41  -  at  >  to: 


f  Xna-cl-a 
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n'l    -    Illll  «l    t<l  M   Ip  •r. 


.rtc-M-ta  ■  rtu 


0  In  pn  ■  iw  ■  lo 


■  -  ^ 

I.  -  rrv  •  r\. 

A  boy  stngH  the  fii-st  Verse  to  the  jiulra  melorly 

of  the  Seventh  mode  (see  Psalmody) — 

Qai(|u«>  t.  TT  i.f  naH  pt  tiiii  hnmintmi,  tfiBiil In nmnn divM 
et  piiiip«T  {P».  xllx.  2). 

The  choir  repeata  the  Respond  from  Jk  onwards. 

A  s<>cond  hoy  sin;^8  a  second  Verse  as  before— 

Qui  Tf-iit  lnn»l  intendr*,  qnl  dednrU  velut  orwn  Jawph 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  IX 

Tlie  thoir  n'|)eiit.s  tlio  Resi>on<l  frotn  A'tmCM. 

A  thirtl  boy  tiiiigH  a  third  Verse — 

■sdts  domtne  potmUsm  tvni,  «t  vmi  at  aalvos  Adas 


The  is  repeated  from  Qui  rcgnatunta.  The 
three  boys  sing  tiw&A'nVr  jnth-i  (duwn  tu  Smu-to 
only)  to  the  same  psalni  melody,  and  the  choir 
repeats  the  clasing  section  of  the  Kespoixl — In 
pojiiiht  hrael.  W,  H.  F. 

KESP0N80RIUM.    See  Bb8F0K1>,  and  Kb- 

8P0NS0RIAI.  PsVI.MOI»V. 

REST  (Fr.  Silence,  Pause  ;  Ger.  Pause  ;  Ital. 
Pmim).  Thr-  sign  nf  nilenco  in  music,  the 
duration  of  the  ailenoe  de{»endiiig  uimn  the 
form  of  the  character  employed  to  denote  it. 
The  employment  of  the  rnst  dates  from  the 
invention  of  'measured  music,'  tliat  is,  music 
composed  of  notes  of  deAnite  and  propwlfonate 
values.  [SeeMfsirvMEXsruATA;  Notation.] 
In  earlier  times  the  eantus  was  sung  without 
pansee,  or  with  only  snch  alight  brran  as  were 
nen  ss  u y  for  the  due  8oi>amtion  of  the  sentences 
of  the  text,  but  so  aoon  as  the  relative  duration 
of  fhe  notes  was  eataUiahed,  the  employment 
of  rests  of  like  ]>roj»ort innate  values  became  a 
necessity.  Franchinus  Gafurius,  in  his  Practiea 
Mnmeae  (1496).  says  that  the  Rest  *was  invented 
to  give  a  nei  fssniy  relief  to  the  voice,  and  a 
sweetness  to  the  melody  ;  for  as  a  preacher  of 
the  divine  word,  or  an  orator  in  his  diaoonrae, 
finds  it  necessary  oftentimes  to  relieve  hia 
auditors  by  the  recital  of  some  pleasantry, 
thereby  to  make  them  more  favourable  and 
attentive,  so  a  singer,  intermixing  certain  jiaims 
with  his  notes,  eiipages  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  remaining  parts  of  his  song.' 
(a)  (»)  (e) 


(Hawkins,  Fflsf.  of  Miiu,\  diap.  fi."..)  Accord- 
ingly we  find  rests  corresponding  in  value  to 
each  of  the  notes  tiien  in  nss,  as  shown  in  the 
foUowiqg  table. 


Impirhielik 


♦ 

I 


Siwpirinm     S<'iul.ii«|  ilium.      Pa<ua  Kuia.     r>na*  SruiUuM*. 

Of  tliese  rests,  two,  the  !ViitlfKi}it<i  and  xi'/tjii- 
rinm,  have  remaine*!  in  use  until  the  |irese!it 
day,  an<l  ai'i'car,  slightly  increased  in  size  but 
of  nnchanj{c<l  value,  a.s  the  seniilin-vc  and  minim 
restji.  Two  of  the  longer  rcst-s  are  also  (K-ca»ion- 
ally  used  in  ttio«lern  music,  the  j>ausii,  or  breve 
rest,  to  exjiress  a  silence  of  two  bars'duration,  and 
the  Iwitja  i liipn/ccia  a  silence  of  four.  Tiiese  rests 
are  calle<l  in  French  Mfofu,  and  are  apoken  of 
as  'baton  h  deux  mesnrcs,'  'h  quatre  tiiesures.* 

The  rests  employed  iu  modern  music,  with 
their  names  and  valuea  in  corresponding  notes, 

are  sliowji  in  the  table  l<elo\v. 

liy  a  license  the  semibreve  rest  is  u»ed  to 
express  a  silence  of  a  foil  bar  in  any  rhythm 
(hence  the  German  name  Takt/xt  n'if)  ;  if>i  value 
is  therefore  not  invariable,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  other  rests,  for  it  may  be  shorter  than 
its  corresjtonding  note,  as  when  used  to  express 
a  bar  of  2-4  or  6-8  time,  or  longer,  as  when  it 
oconia  in  8-2  time.  To  expreaa  a  rest  of  longer 
duration  than  one  bar.  either  the  iKitons  of  two 
or  four  bars  are  employed  f  £x.  a),  or,  more 
commonly,  a  thick  horizontal  line  is  drawn  in 
the  stave,  and  the  number  of  Vuirs  which  liave  to 
be  counted  in  silence  is  written  above  it  (£x.  b). 

 ^(6)  10 

1=1= 
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Like  the  notes,  the  value  of  a  rest  can  lie 
ineressed  by  the  addition  of  a  dot,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  thns  •  is  eqoal  to  -^r,  r  *  to  r  *V 
and  so  on. 

In  the  earlier  forma  of  the  ancient  *  measured 

music'  rests  were  used  as  a  i>art  of  the  time- 
signature,  and  placed  immediately  after  the  clef. 
In  this  position  they  did  not  denote  silence, 
but  merely  indicated  the  description  of  Mood 

to  l>e  eotnited.     [See  K^OTATION,  MOOD^  TiMK, 

SlOSATUUK.] 

(4)  (<)  (/)  ii> 
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Saatnn. 
(a)  Snnibret  e  mU 
"I  MlDim  rMt. 
[*»  CruU-hvt  rwL 
rft  yu»rfr  re-t 
(<i  l*cinlijiunrr  rv«t 
^i  UamlMoilqtwt  M- rwU 


PkOM, 

Uwai-fMM. 

Bouplr. 

IVliil-aollplr. 
(^uar(  <1p  i'-Hipir, 


I/l  I>»at-<|U»rt-<l«-«ni|>tr. 
1^  BriiWi  «t  nigtr. 


OtMMUI. 

M  VltrtrlpntBw, 

I/l  ZwvluiutdraiaitfsthellpKiue. 
W  Tlw— iwi^Hrthitla—n. 


iTALUir. 

lai  PsnM  <tolla  SmnibiT**. 

ir)  l>iiuMd«]hR«nlinliilnM.«pChiarlih 

i/l  'Irll*  t'mnik,  or  MMOQlSllta. 

r     I'lui,  Hrinlcroiiia.arnaSiC^ 

W  l>Mi»e<lto  BiHMwwm      P.  T. 
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RESULTANT  TONES  (Fr.  6oh8  resuUatt^ ; 
Ger.  CombinatioH$t9ne)  arc  ])rodiiced  when  any 
two  loud  and  susUineci  musical  soundB  are  heard 
at  the  «Mne  time.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
nsaltant  tones,  the  Differential  and  the  Sum- 
mational. The  *  Diircrential  tone'  is  so  called 
because  its  number  of  vibrations  is  et^ual  to  the 
differenoe  between  those  of  the  generatingsoimda. 
The  *  Summational  tone '  is  so  called  because  its 
number  of  vibrations  is  otiual  to  the  sum  of 
those  of  the  generating  sounds.  The  following 
diagram  shows  tho  pitdies  of  the  differential 
tones  of  tho  principal  conaommt  intenralB  when 
iu  {>crrcct  tune. 
OflBSfston. 


i 


DlfferenlialH  ' 

If  tlio  interval  be  wider  than  an  octave,  as  in 
the  last  two  examples,  the  differential  is  inter- 
mediate l»  t\v<'i-u  tilt'  sounds  which  prtxluce  it. 
Tliese  tones  can  bo  easily  heard  on  the  ordinary 
harmonium,  and  also  on  t)i<^  organ.  They  are 
not  sodistint't  on  the  jdano,  because  the  sounds 
of  this  iustnuuent  are  not  sustained.  Hy 
practice,  however,  the  resultant  tones  can  be 
distinf,".iis]ii'»l  on  the  jtiano  also. 

Dissonant  as  well  as  cousionant  intervals  pro- 
duce resultant  tones.  Taking  the  minor  Seventh 
in  its  three  possible  forma  the  differentials  are 
as  follows :  — 


^»  ■^••<  ^4 


The  first  form  of  minor  Seventh  is  obtained  by 

tuning  two  Fifths  upwards  (('  D)  and  (lien  a 
miyor Third downwards(D  / U^);  itsdiU'ercntial 
tone  is  |Ab,  an  exact  major  Third  below  0. 
The  Sr. ond  form  is  fjot  by  two  exact  Fourths 
Upwards  (C-F-Bji^) :  the  diti'ereutial  is  then  \Ab, 
whioh  is  flatter  than  the  previous  Mb  by  the 
interval  35  :  86.  The  third  form  is  the  so-called 
Harmonic  Seventh  on  C,  whose  differential  is  Ci, 
an  exact  Fourth  below  0.  The  marks  V  f  •  here 
used  to  distinguish  notes  which  are  confused 
in  tho  ordinal^  notation,  will  be  found  fully 
explained  under  Trmperamekt.  We  may 
briefly  remark  that  the  acute  sign  |  refen  to 
notes  in  an  asceniiin;:^  series  of  Fifths,  the  grave 
sign  \  to  those  in  a  dcMceuding  series  of  Fifthfl. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  tho  ditfer- 
ential  tones  which  are  ]>ro4lured  by  the  funda- 
meatuls  ur  prime  partial  tones  ut  musical  sounds. 
[See  Partial  Tonk.s.]  But  a  differential  may 
also  arise  from  the  conibinati'iii  (jT  any  npjier 
}>artial  of  one  sound  with  any  jiartial  of  the 


other  sound  ;  or  from  the  combination  of  a 
differential  with  a  partial,  or  with  another 

diflerentiaL  Tlir.s  the  major  Third  C-E  may 
have  the  following  differential  tones  :— 


All  these  tones  are  heard  simultaneously ;  but 
lor  convenience  the  differentials  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  oixiers  are  written 
in  notes  of  different  length.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  number  of  possible  resultant  tones  is 
very  great;  but  only  those  whioh  arise  from 
tho  primes  of  nmsieal  sounds  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  of  practical  im))ortance. 

In  enabling  the  ear  to  distinguish  between 
consonant  and  dissonant  intervals,  the  ditfer- 
entiai  tones  are  only  less  important  than  the 
upper  partials.  Thus  if  the  chord  G-E-C  be 
accurately  tune<l  as  :  f)  :  8.  the  differential  of 
G-C  coincides  with  E,  and  that  of  E  C  with  G. 
Hut  if  the  intervals  be  tempered  the  ditferentiala 
are  thrown  out  of  tune,  and  give  rise  to  beats. 
Tliesti  beats  are  very  loud  and  harsh  un  the 
ordinary  harmonium,  tuned  in  equal  tempera- 
ment. Again,  in  the  close  triad  C  E  G  the 
differentials  of  C-E  and  of  E-G  coincide  and 
^'i  ve  no  beats  if  the  intervals  be  in  perfect  tune. 
On  a  temi»ored  instrument  the  result  is  very 
different,  if  we  take  C  to  liave  264  vibrations, 
the  tempered  E  haa  about  8824,  and  the 
temi>ere<I  G  about  vibrations.  The  diffcr- 
ential  of  C-E  is  then  68^,  and  that  of  E-G  63. 
These  two  tones  beat  5^  times  each  second,  and 
thus  render  the  chord  to  some  extent  dissonant. 

In  the  minor  triad,  even  wlieu  in  just  intona- 
tion, several  of  tiie  resultant  tones  do  not  fit  in 
with  the  notes  of  the  chord,  althoqgh  thsy  maj 


1 


be  too  far  apart  to  beat.  In  the  major  triad,  on 
the  contrary,  the  resultant  tones  form  octaves 
with  the  notes  of  the  chord.  To  this  difference 
Hclmholtz  attribute.s  the  less  perfect  consonance 
of  the  minor  triad,  and  its  obscured  though  not 
inharmonious  effect. 

The  origin  of  the  differential  tones  has  Iteen 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Thomas  Younj^ 
held  that  when  beats  became  too  rapid  to  l>e 
•listinguished  by  the  car,  they  passed  into  the 
resultint  tone.  This  view  prevailed  until  tho 
publication  in  1856  of  llclniholtz's  investiga- 
tions, in  which  many  objections  to  Young's 
theory  were  brought  forward.  To  explain 
wliat  these  oljeetions  aie,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  treat  at  some  length  of  tlie  nature  of  Iteata,  I 
and  tlie  reader  is  therefore  referrid  to  the  article 
Beats,  for  this  side  of  the  question.    The  later 
nintht'iuatical  theorj'  given  hy  Helmholtz  is  too 
abstrusic  to  admit  ol  jrapular  cxiK)8ition. 

It  was  also  put  d  Young's  theory  that  the 
differential  tone  was  jiro^luoed  in  the  ear  alone 
and  not  in  the  external  air.  But  Hehnholtz 
fomid  that  stretched  membFanes  and  resonators 
responded  very  clearly  to  differentials  produced 
by  the  siren  or  the  harmonium.  This  he  cou- 
lidcts  to  proTO  the  existenoe  of  Tibimtioiui  in  the 
extenutl  air  corresponding  to  the  differential 
tOBMii  but  when  the  two  generating  tones  were 
imdneed  by  seitarate  fautmnMnta,  the  diffin^ 
ential,  though  powerfully  audible,  hardly  set 
the  resonator  in  vibration  at  alL  Hence 
Helmholtz  conclndee  tiiat  the  diffimntial  tone 
is  for  tltc  most  ]>art  generated  in  the  ear  itself. 
He  further  points  out  that  certain  features  in 
the  constmetion  of  the  ear  eaaily  perarft  the 
aotiun  iif  the  law  which  he  luis  st'itfd.  The 
unsymmetrical  form  of  the  drum-skiu  of  the  ear, 
and  the  loose  attadunent  of  the  oadclee  are,  he 
thinks,  i)6culiarly  favourable  to  the  production 
of  resultant  tones.  [A  practical  use  of  re- 
sultant tones  is  shown  in  the  article  Oroak, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  552(r.] 

As  a  consequence  of  his  theory,  Helmholtz 
deduced  a  different  series  of  resultant  tones, 
which  he  calls  su  mmational  tones,  because  their 
number  of  vil)ration8  is  the  sum  of  those  of  the 
generators.  The  existence  of  the  summational 
tones  which  Hcdmhflttl  believed  he  verified 
experimentally,  has  recently  Iweu  called  in 
(picstion  by  Dr.  I'reyer.  He  jtoints  out  that 
in  sonic  intervals,  as,  for  instance,  1  : 2»  1  :  3, 
1  :  .'>.  tlicrc  will  hr  a  partial  tone  present  of 
the  same  pitch  as  the  presumed  summational 
tone,  and  these  osses  therefore  prove  nothing. 

Again,  if  we  t.ikf  'J  :  H,  the  iiutc  .1  is  not 
neceiisarily  a  summational  toni-,  btu  may  be  the 
difliFrential  of  4  and  9,  which  are  the  Jini  jwrtial 
of  2  and  thf  :5rd  of  3  vi'spt-ctively.  Dr.  I'reyer 
WSS unable  to  tind  any  tiace  of  the  summational 
tones  when  care  had  b<<cn  taken  to  exclude  the 
npjier  partials.  But  to  do  tliis  ho  could  only 
use  sounds  of  tuning-tbrks  gently  bowed,  wliich 
were  far  too  weak  to  produce  any  resultant  tones 
in  tho  riir.  Th.'  question,  howsvsr,  is  one  of 
theoretic  interest  merely. 
Not  ottly  the  origin,  bnt  also  the  discoTeiy 

of  differential  tones  has  boon  disputed.  Tlie 
earliest  publication  of  the  discovery  was  made 
by  a  German  ofganist  named  Sorge  in  1745. 
Then  came  Romien,  a  French  savant,  in  1751. 
Lastly,  the  great  Italian  violinist,  Tartiui,  made 
the  phenomenon  the  basis  of  his  treatise  on 
Harmony  in  17.'^  1.  HutTartini  cxjtlicitly  claims 
priority  in  these  words: — 'In  the  year  1714, 
when  abont  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  dis- 
covered this  phenomenon  by  chance  on  the 
Tiolin  at  Ancona,  where  many  witnesses  who 


remember  the  fact  are  still  living.  He  coni- 
niuuicated  it  at  once,  without  reserve,  to  jiro- 
ftssors  ot  Ihi  violin.  He  made  it  the  funda- 
mental  nile  of  jierfect  tuning  for  the  pupils  in 
his  school  at  Padua,  which  wa.H  cummenced  in 
1728  and  whieh Still  exists  ;  and  thus  the  phe- 
nomenon became  known  throughout  Kuroj>e.'' 

Tartini  in  some  cases  mistook  the  pitch  of  the 
diffwential  tone ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reason  for  taking  from  him  tin-  i  n  iiif  of 
the  diK»very  which  lias  so  long  been  aiisociated 
with  his  Bams.  9.  l. 

RESZKE.  DF,  Fi.ot-.\i:p.  bom  at  Warsaw, 
Dec  23,  1856,  was  taught  singing  by  his 
brother  Jean,  Giaffei,  Steller,  and  Ooletti,  and 
made  his  <lt'but  April  22,  1S76,  as  the  King  in 
'  Aids,'  on  its  production  at  the  Italiens,  Paris. 
He  sang  there  with  sooeess  for  two  seasons,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  where,  in  1880,  at 
Turin,  lie  made  a  success  iu  two  new  parts — the 
King  in  Catalani's  *  Elda,'  Jan.  81,  and  Charles 
y.  in  Marchctti's  'Don  Ciovanni  d'Austria,' 
March  11,  and  appeai-ed  at  Milan  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Ponchielli's  'Figlhiol  PitMligo,'  Deo.  26. 
From  18S0  to  1884,  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Boyal  Italian  0|)era,  until  its  collaiise.  He  made 
his  d^bnt  on  April  13,  1880,  as  Indra  (*Roi  de 
Lahore  '),  but  his  success  as  a  foremost  lyric 
artist  was  established  by  his  admirable  perform- 
ances of  St.  Bris,  the  Connt  in  'Sonnambnia,' 
Basilio,  and  later  as  Walter  ('  Tell '),  Peter  the 
Great,  Prince  (Judal  ('Demonic'),  June  21, 

1881  ;  Scnon  (Lenepveu's  'Velleda'),  July  4, 

1882  ;  Alniaviva  ;  Mephistopheles  ;  Alvise,  on 
production  of  '  La  Gioconda.'  May  31,  1883  ; 
Hagen,  on  production  of  Reyer's  '  Sigunl.' July 
15,  1884,  etc.  In  1S83-84  he  reappeared  in 
Paris  at  the  Italian  OjHjra  (Theatre  des  Nations), 
with  great  success,  in  '  Simone  IJoecanegra'  ;  in 
Massenet's  'Hcrodiadc,'  on  its  production  in 
Paris  ;  in  Dubois' '  Aben  H.imet,'  Dec.  16,  1884. 
an<i  in  other  operas.  He  was  engagc<i  at  the 
French  Opt^ra.  where  he  first  appeared  April  13. 
188.'>,  a.s  Mophistophclfs.  n  part  he  sang  sub- 
sequently in  the  500th  [K-rforraance  of  '  Faust.' 
He  appeared  as  Leporello  in  the  centenary  per- 
formance of  '  Don  Juan,'  Nov.  4,  1887.  and  has 
sung  in  '  Le  Cid  '  and  '  Patrie.'  He  played  at 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Drury  Lane  in  1887  the- 
part  of  Hamfis  in  '  Aida,'  and  aang  during  the 
season  as  Basilic,  8t.  Bris,  Mephistopheles,  and 
Henry  the  Fowler  (*  Lohengrin  *).  Tram  1 888 
to  IPOO  he  sfuig  every  season  (except  1899),  and 
added  to  his  repertory  the  parts  of  Alniaviva, 
Marcel,  the  Hefistofele  of  BoSto,  and  the  Wag- 
nerian parts  of  Hniis  Pnrhs,  King  Mark.  Hun- 
ding,  and  Hagen.  From  1 890,  for  many  seasons, 
he  sang  in  America  with  his  brother,  with  the 
gi-eatest  su(  (  i  ss.  He  .sang  at  the  Mo/art  (eon- 
cert)  Festival  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre  in  Paris 
in  tiie  spring  of  1906,  under  the  direetion  of 
M.  Reynaldo  Halm.   In  Feb.  1 907  he  advertised 

>  Da  m«d|p<f  Ml-  Armmt*,  Piutom,  ITC,  p- 
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inteutiou  of  o|Miuiiig  a  tK-liool  ol  siugiug 
in  London,  and  Apiieared  there  on  June  18. 

His  brother,  Jkan  (more  convutly  Jan  Mec- 
ZIHLAW)  born  at  Woraaw,  Jan.  14,  1860,^  was 
the  eldest  son  of  tlie  oontroUer  of  the  go  vemment 
railways,  wius  taught  singing  by  his  mother,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  an<I  at  the  age  of  twelve 
(uiiig  solos  iu  the  Cathedral  there.    He  was 
tau^dit  later  by  Ciati'ei,  Cotogni,  and  Sbriglia. 
llmler  the  naiiio  *  De  Renclii '  ho  made  his  d.'hiit 
ut  Venue  aa  AUouso  ('  Favorita  ')  iu  Jau.  lb?  1, 
according  to  an  eye-wituesa  with  aucceiw.^  He 
ma<le  his  dt  but  at  Dniry  Lane  ou  Ai>ril  11  of 
the  same  year,  uud  iu  the  same  part,  aud  played 
there  two  seasons  us  Don  Giovanni,  Ahnaviva, 
De  Xevers,  aiul  Valentine.     A  eontenijHJi-ary 
ajtoku  of  him  as  one  of  whom  the  highest  ex- 
jieotations  might  be  entertained,  having  a  voice 
of  delicious  quality  ;  lit;  ]>lir;i.sed  ui  tistitnlly  and 
jioasessed  sensibility,  but  lacked  expcriuuco  such 
as  would  enable  him  to  tnrn  his  voeal  gifts  to 
greater  account  and  to  berouie  an  etrective  actor. 
It  is  interesting  to  tind  that  the  uuality  of  the 
organ  was  even  then  considered  to  be  more  of  the 
robust  tenor  timbre  than  a  baritone.    Under  his 
own  name  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Italieua  as 
FraMclitoue('ForaadulDcstino'),Oct,  31, 1876, 
with  some  success,  and  as  Scvero  (Douizctti's 
♦  l»oliuto  ')  Dec.  5,  Figaro  ('  Barbiere  ')  Dec.  19. 
He  niiule  his  tenor  debut  as  '  Uolx>rt'  at  Madrid 
in  1879  with  ^roat  success,  and  was  cng<i^ed  at 
tlie  Thi'atre  des  Nations  in  18S  t.     He  iilavfd 
there  the  [tnrt  of  St.  .bibn  the  Baptist  on  the 
production  of  *  H^rodiadc  '  so  mnoh  to  the  satis- 
iaetiou  of  MaHsciiet.  tliat  he  procured  him  an 
engagement  at  the  Academic  to  create  the  title- 
part  of  *  Lb  did,'  in  which  he  made  his  debut 
on  its  iiroduction,  Nov.  30,  ISSf-.    He  was 
engaged  there  for  four  yeai-s,  and  sang  the  usual 
tenor  itarts,  notably  Don  Ottavio  (*  Don  Juan  * 
eentciKii y)  and  I'nmro  (in  18fS.  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Gounod's  opera  at  the  Grand  Opera). 
On  June  18,  1887,  he  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane 
as  KadmiK  s,  an<l  muK  as  I>iilienf;nn,  Faust,  and 
Kaoul.    Ue  worthily  tulhlled  his  early  promise 
by  the  marked  improvement  both  in  his  singing 
and  acting,  and  by  his  ease  aud  gentlemanly 
bearing,  the  improvements  being  almost  entirely 
due  to  bis  own  liard  work  and  exertions.  On 
.lune  4,  1888,  es  Vaaco  de  Gama,  he  made  his 
lii-st  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  and  from  that 
season  dates  the  revival  of  0|K!ru  as  a  t'asliionablc 
amusement  in  London.   Till  1 900  inclusive,  he 
sang  nearly  every  y^ar  ln'n>,  his  ]>aits  inoludiuf; 
John  of  L«-yd«rn,  tin*  Diik*-  in  '  Uu  iiallo,"  Don 
Joa^  Phoebus  in  Goring  Tiiomas's  '  Ksmcralda,' 
Lancelot  ill   U'  lnlM-rg's  *  Elaine,'  AVertht-r  (in 
Massenet's  u^iera).  I  u  the  great  |)arts  of  Wagner, 
snch  as  Walther,  Tristan,  and  Siegfried,  he  was 
unrivalled,  throwing  new  li;rht  ujion  the  music 
by  his  wonderful  power  of  interpreting  the 

Trait.,  Joly  IS,  18BT. 
'  Letter  («(  Mr.  Mkluvi  WIIUaiii*  In  Jltuteal  Wvrtd.  Jul  31,  Uni. 
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dramatic  side,  without  losing  sight  of  vocal 
purity.    He  sang  for  several  seasons  in  America 

with  his  brother,  and  at  A\'ai-saw  aud  St.  Peters- 
burg. On  Deo.  1 1 , 1 8  90,  he  assisted  gratuitoosly 
in  the  perfonnattoe  of  *  Carmen '  at  the  Opdn* 
Coniique  in  Paris,  where  Mme.  Galli-^larie  re- 
appeared in  her  original  jiart,  and  Melba  and 
Lassalle  were  in  the  cast.  He  reappeared  at  iu- 
tervals  at  the  Paris  0]>era, singing  iu  'Siegfried' 
aud  '  Pagliacci '  on  the  Pari.s  jiroduction  of  thoso 
o[>eras.  He  was  announced  in  Keytr'a  *  8i^'uid  ' 
in  1904,  but  was  unable  to  ujijiear  through  ill- 
ness. He  is  living  iu  Paris,  and  devotes  himselX 
to  teaching. 

Their  sister,  JosBraiNB,  educated  at  the  Con- 
servstoriuin  of  St.  Petei-sbui  g,  at  1 1  acted  the  notice 
of  M.  lialauzier  at  Venice,  aud  was  engaged  bj 
him  at  the  Acad^e,  where  she  made  her  d^but 
a.s  Ophelia,  .lunt-  "Jl,  1S7.').  She  sang  tin  with 
success  for  some  time,  where  she  was  the  original 
8iU  <*Boi  de  Lahore '),  April  27,  1877.  Later 
slic  was  very  successful  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  etc.  ; 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  as  Aida,  April  IS,  1881, 
and  again  in  Faris  at  the  Th.  dee  Nations  as 
Salome  (' Herodiafle '),  March  Ki.  1884.  She 
i-etired  from  ]>ublic  ou  her  marriage  with  1^1. 
L('oi>old  de  Kronenburg  of  Warsaw ;  she  died 
there  Feb.  22,  1891.  A.  C. 

RETARDATION  is  a  word  used  by  some 
theorists  to  distinguish  a  small  group  of  discuixls 
which  are  similar  in  nature  to  suspensions,  but 
resolve  upwards,  as  in  Ex.  1. 

Ex.  1.  Ex.  i. 


i 


The  ground  for  making  this  sub-dass  is  tlut 

it  ap|>ear8  inaLCuratt-  to  dcsLribe  as  .sus] tensions 
notes  which  are  delayed  or  retarded  iu  aaooudiug. 
A  comparison  of  £x.  2,  which  would  be  distin- 
guished  as  a  sus} tension,  with  Kx.  1.  will  show 
the  identity  of  principle  which  underlies  the  two 
discords ;  while  the  fact  of  their  ascending  or 
descending  is  clearly  not  an  attribute  but  an  ac- 
cident. So  in  tills  case  theiv  is  no  other  ohten- 
sible  reason  for  breaking  up  a  well-dctineil  class 
but  the  fact  that  theoommon  dt-.siguation  in  use 
issnpi>08cd,  jH'rhaps  erroneously,  luhf  insullicient 
to  denote  all  that  ought  to  conje  uiuler  it.  On  the 
other  hand  iti-equires  to  be  noted  that  as  all  dis- 
conls  of  this  class  are  discords  of  ri'tanlatiou,  and 
lis  those  which  rise  are  very  much  less  common 
than  thcee  which  descend  in  resolution,  the 
name  whirb  ini^dit  descriW  the  whole  class  is 
reserved  lor  the  snuiUest  and  least  conspicuous 
group  in  that  class.  a  M.  n.  K 

REU1TP:R,  <;e(>iu;.  bom  Ifi.M]  at  Vienna, 
became  in  1686  organist  of  St.  Stephen's,  and 
in  1700  Hof-  and  Kammer-oiycaniBt  He  nlao 
pkyed  the  theorbo  in  the  Hofiaapelle  from 
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1697  lo  1703.  In  1712,  lit'  succeeded  Fax  us 
Ca]>clliia-i.stci'  lo  tliu  Guadeiibild  iuSt.Ste{iheu's, 
and  ill  1715  bceanie  Ca])elliueiater  of  the  cathe- 
dral itself.  He  died  August  29,  1738.  His 
uhiu'di  music  (see  lii»t  in  liie  (Jiu  lU  n-Ljukun), 
WU  sound,  without  being  ix>markable.  On 
Jan.  1695,  lu'  was  kiiif^'lited  in  Konn-  liy 
Count  Kraucesco  isforza,  un  whuMi  lauiily  Vxiim 
Paul  III.  had  l)e8towed  the  privily  of  confer- 
ring  that  hotiour  in  l.'f.'iSt.    His  sod, 

Gkuiiu  Kaio.  (gcuei-aliy  kuowu  by  kib 
fint  nune  onlyX  aooordiiig  to  the  cathedral 
register,  waa  boin  in  Vienna,  Ajtril  6.  1708, 
became  Court-coiu|x>iier  in  1731,  aud  ftucceedod 
his  fiither  in  17S8  as  OapellnMiater  of  the 
cuthedral.  In  1716  he  uas  apfniinte'l  second 
CourtH»ipeIliueititer,  hi«  duty  b«iD^  to  cuuduct 
the  tniuie  of  the  Emperoi'e  ehureh,  duunher, 
and  dinner-table.  On  Pri'^lieii's  retirement  in 
1751  Keutter  exercised  the  luuctious  of  chief 
•  Oourt'CapeUmewter,  hut  did  not  receive  the 
title  till  the  death  of  the  former  in  KCO.  As 
an  econoiuical  measure  he  was  allowed  the  sum 
of  30,000  gulden  (£2000)  to  maintain  the 
court-eajwlle  (the  whole  body  of  musicians, 
vocal  aud  iustrumental),  aud  he  eigoja  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  having  reduced  the 
establishment  to  the  lowest  iioasible  ebb. 
Keutter  composed  for  the  court  numerous  oi»eras, 
cantatas  (Cuccanhn,  and  Italian  oiutorioe  for 
Lent ;  also  a  rc<itiicm,  and  smaller  dramatie 
and  aacred  worlcs.  His  grand  uia.<we6  are  showy, 
with  mpid  aud  noisj  instrumeutation,  so  much 
80 that  *niahing(rauschende) violins ti  iuJUiUtcr' 
became  a  provrrl).  Rumey  heard  one  of  them 
duriiig  his  visit  to  Vienna  in  1172,  and  says 
'  it  was  dull,  dry  stuH' ;  great  noise  and  little 
meaning  (rhameterised  the  whole  i>erfonnanoe ' 
(Prcsetit  SUit€  <>/  M<isir  in  G<  riiiiniii,  i.  361). 
In  1781  BeUttor  niarrie<l  Therese  IIolzhaii»er, 
a  court  singer  of  meiit.  wlio  die<l  in  1  782.  His 
own  death  took  place  March  12,  17  72.  Me  was 
nmch  favoured  at  coart  owing  to  his  great  tact ; 
and  Maria  Theresa  ennobled  him  in  174  0  as 
'Edler  von  Uuutter.'  His  uaiue  is  inse|>arably 
associated  with  that  of  Haydn,  whom  he  heard 
sing  a.s  a  l>oy  in  the  little  town  of  Hainburg. 
aud  engaged  for  tile  choir  of  St.  btepheu's, 
where  he  sang  from  1740  to  1748.  His  treat* 
nient  of  the  ]>oor  chorister,  and  his  heartless 
behaviom*  when  the  boy's  liue  voice  had  broken, 
are  mentioned  nnder  Haybw,  vol.  ii.  ppu  849> 
3.'0.  See  Stollbrock's  biography  in  the  J'iV  /- 
tdjahrsachrifi,  8,  p.  165  tf.,  also  the  (Juellcii- 
LexOwn,  where  a  list  of  his  compositions  will 
be  found.  > .  k.  v. 

R^VE,  LE.    Lyric  drama  iu  four  acta, 
-  text  by  Lonis  Oallet  after  Zola,  mnsic  by  Alfred 
liruneau.     Produced  at  the  Op<'ra  -  Coniique. 
Paha,  June  18,  1891,  aud  at  Covent  tiardeu, 
Oct  39,  1891. 

KEVEILL^.    Sec  Mii.itakv  SovHIW  AND 
Signals,  vol.  iii.  pii.  204-209. 


I      kEVEKSK.  See  Kei  tk  Kr  Retuo,  Ruvj>oio. 

KEVUE  ET  <;AZE'rrK  MUSICALE.  the 
I  oldest  and  nux  eomplete  of  Ameh  nuisical 
I  perirxlieal".    Thi>  launch  of  literature  ha->  taken 
I  root  in  France  w  itli  great  ditliculty.    tJo  lar  back 
as  Jan.  1  770,  M.  de  Hrenilly  aud  other  amateurs 
founded  the  Ji)iin\-il     Mfsiqur  (monthly,  8vo), 
I  which  after  a  troubled  existence  of  three  years 
was  dropiied  till  1777,  aud  then  resumed  for 
I  one  year  more.     In  1810  Kayolle  started  Ia$ 
\  I'ablcttcs  dc  J'olyiuHic  (^vu),  but  it  did  uot 
•nrvive  beyond  1811.    Undeterred  by  these 
failures,  Fctis  brought  out  the  fii-bt  numl  t m)  the 
I  llcme  lunsicaie  iu  Jauuaiy  1827.    It  ap|>eaied 
four  times  a  month,  each  number  containing 
twenty-four  |>;iges  Svo,  till  Feb.  5,  1831,  «hen 
it  was  publislied  weekly,  iu  small  4to,  double 
columns.   La  Oasette  miukaU  de  Paria,  started 
.Jan.  .''>,  l.'*3-},  was  similar  iu  size  to  Ki  ti>  s  I.'rviic 
aud  also  w  eekly,  but  issued  ou  Suuday  iustead 
of  Satui  •!  ly.    The  two  were  united  on  Nov.  1 , 
183.'»,  since  which  date  the  L'cnn  t/  f,'u:>(f,* 
Muaioale  tmce  eulai^ed  its  form,  iu  1641  aud 
iu  1845,  at  which  date  it  became  what  it  iras 
till  its  last  number,  Dec  31,  1880. 

The  iiro^ierty  of  the  publishers  Schlesiuger 
k  Brandus,  this  periodical  was  always  noted 
for  the  reputatiou  aud  ability  of  its  editoin. 
Amougst  its  regular  coutributoiii  have  been  : 
Berlioz,  P.  Iki-nard,  M.  Bourges,  Chouquet, 
(  oinettaut,  Daujou,  Eniest  David,  V.  J.  Fi^tis, 
O.  Kouque,  Heller,  A.  JuUien,  Kastner,  Lacoine, 
A,  de  La  Fage,  Lis/t,  d'Ortigues,  Pongin,  Mounius 
('  Paul  Smith  ').  lti<  liard  Wugner,  and  Johannes 
Weber.  A  carelul  it-adcr  of  the  forty-s<  ven 
volumes  will  easily  recognise  the  .senlinaiits 
of  the  various  editon  tlnough  whose  bauds  it 
p.'issid  :  among  those  flix  rving  s[neial  mention 
are  IVtis,  E*louanl  Monnais,  anil  .M.  Charles 
I  liunnelier,  wlio  eonducte«l  it  from  1872  with 
eipial  learning  and  t;^^1e.  Tlie  indexes  given 
with  each  volume  are  a  groat  boon,  and  consti- 
tute one  of  its  udvantiiges  over  Other  fVench 
periodicals  of  tlie  same  kind.  «;.  c. 

REV,  Je.\n  B.viTiHTE  (1),  boru  at  Lauzerte 
(Tani  et  Garonne),  France,  Dec  18,  1734. 
His  musical  studies  began  at  un  early  age  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  became  a  chorister  at  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Semin.  There  he  remained 
until  the  age  of  seventeen,  wln  u  lie  competed 
for  aud  obtaiued  the  ]>ositiou  of  Maitre  de 
Chapdle  at  the  Cathedral  of  Auch.  Three 
years  later,  in  1739,  a  dispute  with  the  autlimi- 
ties  caused  him  to  resign  this  2»ositiou  and 
return  to  Toulouse,  where  he  beoune  t^rf 
tforchestn  at  the  opera.  Until  the  age  of 
forty  he  filled  shttilar  posts  at  Mout|»elUer, 
Marseilles,  Bordeanx,  and  Kaiites.  It  was  at 
the  last  named  town  that  a  summons  to  Fsris 
to  assist  iu  the  productiou  of  liluck's  *  Alceste' 
reached  him  in  1776.  Three  years  later  Louis 
XVI.  ap]M)inted  him  MalUre.  d<:  la  Mitsiqtu  eU 
Chambre,  with  a  salary  of  2000  frs.    lu  the 
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same  year  the  King  decorated  him  with  the 
Order  of  Saint  Micliel,  and  api^ointt-d  him 
SnriiUmdaiU  tU  la  Vhij^Ur.  Actonliiif^  to 
FVtis  and  Brcnet,  Rey  conchictod  tlio  orchiwtra  ol' 
the  Concert  Spirituol  between  1782  and  1 786,  and 
some  of  his  com]>o8ition9  were  jiorfornied  there. 
Aftor  thr  Froiuh  Ki-volution,  ho  was  elected 
B  member  of  tin-  Committee  of  Administration 
for  the  Affaire  of  the  OiH-ni,  and  tlic  decree 
which  estahlislii'd  the  Conservatoire  of  Music 
in  1795,  n;iiiii-<i  liim  one  of  the  profeawrs  of 
haimony.  It  was  there  that  F.  J.  FetLs  became 
a  pupil  of  Rey,  and  wius  instniottil  liy  him 
according  to  the  complicated  ptimiples  of 
Rameui.  So  staunch  was  his  adherence  to 
bygone  traditions  that  he  became  involved  in 
the  turbuleat  discussioos  which  were  roused  bj 
Outers  innoTfttioBB.  Unany  his  olMropion< 
ahip  of  hin  friend  TiCsucur  brought  about  his 
dianii^l  from  the  Conaervatoire  in  1802. 
VspolwHi  soothed  his  wonnded  feelings  by 
nominating  him  his  Ma'ty  'fr  ('/nijirl/r  two 
yean  later.  Ho  held  this  appointment  for  five 
years,  bat  the  death  of  his  daughter,  who  was 
a  talented pianint,  ]>1nn;,')'<I  him  into  an  abantlon- 
ment  of  grief,  which  caused  his  death,  July  15, 
1810.  As  a  conductor,  Rey  was  closely 
•ISOciated  witli  all  the  ^rnat  eoni]M>sers  of  his 
day  aud  assisted  iu  the  nroductious  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Piedni,  Glndc,  Paisiello,  Or^try, 
I^moine,  and  Mi'lml.  Sacchini,  on  his  deatli- 
bed,  entrusted  the  completion  of  his  opera 
'  Armire  et  Evelina '  to  his  friend  Rey.  This 
commission  was  conscientiously  executed  by  him, 
and  the  opera  was  produced  April  29,  1788. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  written  all  the  ballet 
music  in  the  same  comiK»er's  opera  'Oedipe  k 
Colone,*  and  in  Salieri's  '  Tarare.' 

His  original  oompoeitiona  compriso  some  MS. 
motets  with  orchestm,  seveml  of  which  were  jmt- 
formwl  in  the  ChaprlU  du  lioi,  and  some  solfegn 
studies  which  are  included  in  the  third  part  of 
tile  'Solfigss  dn  Conservatoire  dc  Paris.'  His 
two -act  opera  'Diana  and  Endymion  *  was 
produced  in  Paris  in  1791,  and  the  oiH>ra  in 
one  set,  entitled  '  Ajiollon  et  Coronis,'  vrn» 
performed  at  the  Acu-ii-inic  Royalo  de  Mnsii|U>'. 
in  1781.  This  iaist  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother. 

Rev,  Lot^is  Citvhi.ks  .TnsErH,  who  was 
bom  at  LiuiKTte,  Oct.  26,  lJ'3b,  and  died  .May 
12,  1811.  Also  a  chorister  at  the  Ablx  y  of 
St.  Serniii  T"ii1i>usi\  he  became  a  violoncellist 
iu  the  theulre  orclie.itra  at  MontiH>llier,  and 
came  to  Psris  in  1766  to  profit  by  Itcrteau's 
teaching.  Two  years  later  he  occujiicd  the 
post  of  TiolonccUist  at  the  principal  theatre  in 
Bordeaux,  an  appointment  which  he  held  for 
niiii"  y(  lis.  At  tlic  en<l  of  tin-  year  1766,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Paris  o|)era  orchestra, 
and  in  177S  was  admitted  into  the  orchestra 
of  the  riia]ielle  dii  Roi.  After  forty  years" 
service  liey  retired  from  the  orchestra  with  a 


pension  in  1806.  Fetis  says  that  he  cut  his 
throat  in  delirium  caused  by  a  nervous  fever. 
He  wrote  some  trios  for  two  \'iolin8  and  violon- 
cello ;  some  duos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  etc., 
aud  a  brochure  entitled  :  Meinoire  juMieaHf  da 
ArUttUB  de  f  Academic  Royal*  de  Mtisique,  au 
respoitsf  <\  la  Irttrr  n^ii  Imr  ii  'fr  nilr<'s.%/r  If 
4  ScjU.  17S9.  This  last  was  a  n  ply  to  Pajiillon 
de  Liaferti's  complaints  of  the  behaviour  of  tlio 
memlwrs  of  the  oi>era  orchestra.  — Brenet,  M.,/.*.* 
Conerrtu  at  Frano-  ;  Saint  Laurent,  IHdionnatrf 
Encyclopidiqiu  ;  Xouwlle  Biographie  OittenUf., 
Paris,  18-13  ;  Fetis,  Biog.  dc$  Mui,  Journal  df 
I'aris,  .July  19,  1810.  K.  U  A. 

REY,  J  KAN  IJaptistk,"  (II),  born  at  Tarascon 
about  1760,  is  said  to  have  taiight  himself  the 
harpsichord,  violin,  aud  violoncello  ;  occupied 
the  post  of  Afaitre  de  Muaiqne  at  the  cathedrals 
of  Verviers  and  Utes,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1 785,  establislung  himself  tlieiv  as  a  professor  of 
music.  A  jrear  later  he  was  admitted  into  tlie 
n]H  ra  orfhc.stnK  and  held  an  appointment  as 
violoncellist  until  his  death,  at  Paris  in  1822. 
A  potpourri  (op.  1)  of  his  for  pianoforte  was 
published  by  Lerliic,  in  i'aris,  and  Nademiann 
of  Paris  brought  out  his  Cours  iUmcntaire  de 
Miixifue  et  de  Piano.  In  1807  the  same  firm 
published  his  Kj-positiitu  t'lrtmntdir-'  fhor- 
monie  ;  thdorie  g6ncrale  dcs  accorda  d'u^tna  ics 
diffirenta  genre$  de  Mutique,  Copies  of  this 
la-st  work  are  in  the  l>ibli<ithi  ijue  at  Ihns.sels, 
in  the  British  Museum,  Lioudon,  and  also  in 
Glasgow.  The  Quelten-Lexikon  mrations  twelve 
sonata.s  for  violoncello,  op.  1. — J.  IJ.  "Wekerlin, 
Bibl.  da  CoHScrvaloire  ytU,  de  I\iri»i  Fetis, 
Bioff.  de$  Mv$.  x.  r-a. 

REYER,  ErnisT,  whose  real  name  is  Rey, 
was  bom  at  Marseilles,  Dec.  1,  1823.  As  a 
child  he  learned  solHge  at  the  free  school  of 
music  founde«l  by  li.u-sotti  (l>om  in  florencc, 
1786  ;  died  at  Marseilles,  1868),  and  became  a 
good  reader,  though  he  did  not  carry  his  musical 
cidiioation  Ur.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  Algiers 
as  a  government  official,  but  continued  his 
pianoforte  practice,  and  began  to  comiiose  with* 
out  having  pro]ierly  lewned  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  He  was  soon  able  to  write 
romances  which  iM-came  popular,  .md  cnmjmed 
a  muss  which  wa.s  .Hoh^nmly  pcrlomii  i|  bc((trc 
the  Due  antl  Duehcssc  d'Aumale.  The  Kcvohi- 
tion  of  1848  deprived  him  of  the  sujiport  of  the 
Oovernor-CenerHl,  and  he  returned  to  Psria. 
and  placed  liiinself  in  the  hands  of  bis  aunt 
Mme.  Louise  Farrenc,  wliocompletcii  his  musical 
aluuition,  and  before  long  he  found  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  before  the  juiblic.  From 
ids  friend  Th^opliile  Gautier  ho  procureil  the 
libretto  of  *  Le  Sslam,'  an  oriental  *  Symphony  * 
in  four  patts.  on  the  nioilel  of  Davi^l's  '  Lo 
Desert. '  it  was  produced  with  success,  April  6, 
ISfiO,  and  then  fnmished  him  with 

*  Maitre  Wolfram,'  a  one-act  opera,  which  was 
also  successful,  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  May  20, 
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1854.  (Uevivcd  at  the  Opt'ra-Coiuique,  1873.) 
Hu  next  work  wait  *£>acouiit&la'  (July  20, 1858), 
one  of  the  ahanning  bftUete  of  Thfophile  GauUer ; 
and  '  Victoire,'  a  cantata,  wa.s  given  at  the 
Opera,  June  27,  1859  ;  but  his  full  strength 
«u  first  put  forth  in  '  La  Statue,'  a  three-act 
opers  prcxluced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  April 

11,  1861,  and  containing  muaio  which  is  both 
melodiom  and  fid!  of  eoloar.  (It  waa  iwiTecl 
in  1S7S  at  the  Op<?ra-Conn'iue,  an.]  in  at 
the  Grand  Opera.)  '  JDrostrate  '  (two  actti)  wau 
performed  at  Baden  in  1862,  and  reprodoced 
at  the  Academic,  Oct  16,  1871,  for  two  nights 
only.  Among  hia  earlier  works  may  be 
mentioned  m  *Reeneil  do  10  Mfflodiea'  far  Tofce 
•nd  PF. ;  songM  for  a  ain^  toioe;  and  some 
pieces  of  sacred  music.  o.  c. 

After  nnmerooB  attempts  on  Seyer's  [Mu-t  to 
secure  an  unmutilated  performance  of  '  Sij^urd  ' 
at  the  Faria  Op^,  he  produced  it  at  the 
ThAtre  de  la  Honnaie,  Bmaaels,  Jan.  7,  1884, 
with  great  and  la.sting  8ucce8.s.  On  July  15  of 
the  same  year  it  was  produced  at  Covent 
Ctacden.  The  first  performanoe  of  the  work  in 
France  was  at  Lyons,  on  Jan.  15,  1885,  when 
it  waa  received  with  marked  suocess.    On  Jane 

12,  1885,  *  Sigurd '  was  performed  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra  in  Paris,  but  at  the  general 
rehearsal  the  directors  thought  lit  to  make 
curtailments  in  the  score,  and  the  composer 
rotired,  protesting  against  the  proceeding,  and 
y.'f  unwilling  to  withdraw  a  work  on  which  so 
uiuch  trouble  and  expense  had  been  bestowed, 
<m  the  ere  of  its  production.    He  threatened 
never  to  set  fm)t  in  the  opera-house  until  his 
•core  should  have  b<;eu  restored  to  its  original 
integrity,  and  he  kept  his  word.   The  public, 
leas  exacting  than  the  composer,  received  the 
opera,  which  in  many  passages  must  have 
considerably  snriiriasd  fhsn,  with  increasing 
sviiipatliy,  and  its  success  wa.s  all  tlie  more 
remarkable  as  it  was  entirely  unasdihted  either 
by  IlkO  «omp08STV  who  appeared  to  take  no 
interest  in  its  fate,  or  hy  the  directors,  who 
would  not   have   been  sorry  had  it  failed. 
It  lias  doflnitsly  taken  a  h^h  i^see  in  the 
rejKjrtory.      The   (jualitie.s   which    are  most 
prominent  in  *  Sigurd '  are  the  individual  charm 
of  its  musical  ideas,  the  exact  agreement  be- 
tween the  wonls  and  the  music,  vain  repetitions 
aud   conventional  formulas  being  generally 
absent ;  and  lastly,  the  riehneas  SM  eolonring 
of  the  instrumentation,  the  s^Is  of  which  was 
grontly  influenced  by  Keyer's  favourite  mastcii^, 
Weber  and  BerlioE,  and  in  places  by  Wagner. 
"So  charge  of  plagiarism  from  the  last  nanit  d 
composer  is  intended  to  beauggeated,  nor  could 
such  a  charge  be  snhstatttiated.    It  is  true  that 
the  subjects  of  '  Sigurd '  and  the  '  Ring  d.  s 
Nibelungen '  are  identical,  but  this  is  a  mere 
coincidence.    The  plot  of  the  libretto,  which 
was  written  by  Du  Locle  and  A.  Blaav  b  tsksn 
from  the  Nibelungen  Hiitf  tiw  ■oaros  fhnt 
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iiispi[e<l  Wagner,  who,  however,  went  further 
back  aud  took  his  subject  direct  from  the 
Eddaa,  moulding  it  after  his  own  conception. 
In  18(58  the  liiiretto  of  Wa^'ucr's  trilogy  had 
been  published  fur  tifteen  yeai-s,  but  it  waa 
completaly  unknown  in  France,  and  when  the 
trilogy  was  jiroduced  in  1876,  Reyer's  score 
was  nearly  tiuished  aud  ready  for  production. 
Bqrer  waa  deoorated  with  tike  d'Honnenr 
in  Aupiist  1862,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  oUicer  in  Jan.  1886.  In  1890  his  grand 
opera  on  FUnbert's  *8alammb8,'  was  produced 
in  Hnisscls,  and  was  given  at  the  Grand  Opt'-ra 
iu  Paris,  ou  May  16,  1892,  with  great  aucoeaa. 
It  has  been  frequently  revived. 

Besides  being  reckoned  among  the  most 
poetical  of  French  musicians,  M.  Keyer  is  an 
accomplished  fcuiUetoniste.  After  writing 
successively   for    the  the   Jlecue  de 

Parity  and  the  Courrier  de  Faritf  he  became 
editor  of  the  murical  portion  of  the  JowrwU 
ele$  D&aU,  having  succeiHled  d'Ortigue,  who 
followed  Barlioc  He  haa  collected  hia  moat 
important  aitides  and  pnblidied  them  under  tiis 
title  of  No(ea  de  Murigm  (Paris :  Charpentier, 
1875).  In  both  literature  and  composition  he 
is  the  disciple  and  admirer  of  Berlioz,  in  whose 
collected  essays,  publishe*!  a.s  L^s  Miisiciens, 
there  is  an  interesting  article  on  '  La  Statue '  on 
p.  333.  It  is  curious  that  M.  Reyer,  having 
succeeded  F.  David  at  the  Institut  (1^7t;), 
who  hinuself  .suoceede<i  Berlioz  in  1869,  sliould 
thus  occupy  the  positions,  both  in  music  aud 
Utantan,  of  the  master  whose  legitimate 
successor  he  may  well  claim  to  be.         A.  .t. 

KEZNICEK,  Kmii.  Nu  holai's  von,  Wnn  on 
May  4,  1881,  at  Vienna,  was  at  first,  like  so 
many  other  musicians,  destined  for  a  loj,'al 
career,  and  tor  that  puri^ose  was  entered  as  a 
law  student ;  but,  rebelling  against  the  irk- 
sonieness  of  that  kind  of  eniployTnent,  he  Ve- 
ciinie  a  student  at  the  Leipzig  C'onservalorium. 
Being  drawn  towards  the  dramatic  side  of 
music,  he  presently  undertook  the  duties  of 
theatre  conductor  at  Graz,  Zurich,  Stettin, 
Bolin,  and  at  other  places;  and  then,  brandi* 
iw^  out  in  a  different  direction,  obtained  an 
a]i[iointmeut  as  military  conductor  iu  Prague. 
[For  a  short  time  he  waa  Ooort  Capellmeister 
at  Weimar,  and  in  1896-99  held  a  similar  ]>ost 
at  Mannheim.  In  1902  ho  moved  to  Berlin, 
where  he  fiMmded  tiie  'Orehester'Kammer* 
Konzerte  '  for  works  requiring'  a  small  orchestra, 
lie  also  directs  the  monthly  concert  of  the 
Warsaw  Philharmonic  Society,  and  makes  fre- 
quent journeys  to  Russia,  where  he  is  as  highly 
appreciated  as  be  is  in  Berlin.  He  became 
teacher  of  oompoeitioa  at  the  Klindworth-Sohar- 
wenka  Conservatorium  in  1 906.  He  conducted 
two  conoerta  in  London  iu  Nov.  1907.]  All 
his  opems  are  of  cBstinetly  Csecbieih  character ; 
althongh  the  libretti,  as  ^y\]^  be  seen  below, 
an  fimnded  on  stories  derived  from  various 
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nationa.  The  operas,  with  one  esMption,  were 
all  prodooed  in  Prague,  where  th^  met  irith 

greAt  success.  Their  titles  and  dst««  of  i>ro- 
duction  are  as  follow:  'Die  Jungfrea  von 
Orleutt,' 1687 ;  'Satuielk,*  1888;  'Emueriek 
Furtunat,'  1889  ;  '  Donua  Diana,"  1894  ;  'Till 
Juileuepiegel,'  1901.  Of  theae  the  nioet  oele> 
Unted  is '  i)mu»  Diana,'  a  ooouo  opera,  of  which 
the  acene  is  laid  in  the  castle  of  Dou  Diego  at 
Baroeloua,  at  the  period  of  the  independence  of 
Gatalouia;  the  libretto  is  by  Uoreto.  'Till 
Eoleuiipiegel '  is  a  '  folk -opera,' dealing  with 
the  jokes  of  the  well-known  Qerman  comical 
character ;  it  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe,  on 
the  date  givw  abore^  and  repeated  at  Beriin 
in  1903. 

[Ilti  oiuipostUoiuiiiclailca  Raqutcm  for  Sdamaykal.  forehom. 
oivitMtn,  mtul  onrun  :  m  Mm>  In  V  I  -t  the  Jubllm  u(  thr  Kmperur 
Pnock  Jowph  II.  ;  '  Uuhm  uud  K»t«krlt.'*  purtu  u(  Pr. 

KlltMslM  Ht  fur  t«t>uf  Voloa  uul  urcbotn  ;  »  CuiiMMjr  Ovarturv, 
•  ijWIilWMiti  Salt*  Im  a  mteor,  mat  >nt>w  la  O  aujar :  aooi* 
•oagi  Mtd  JpiMO  placM ;  ■  StrtBf  QiurUt  In  C  mtner ;  an  Idyllic 
Owrtur*  « Berlin;  Iflkiaeh.  I903> :  »  Traol''  ttyuiphonr  lii  I>  minor 
i  iv-rlln    WrlngArtner,  IWM) ;  Tluw  VuIViIk-It  f^r  vi>l.'r  and  •null 

b  ni.ijnr  fd»,  i;  a  Mtring  Qiurtct  In  C{  minor  iBcrlla:  tklHM 

(jiuu-tft.  U*Mi :  N'uihUtUck  for  v'oello,  wlUi  «  iinHlllMWlt  lOT 

b*rp.  tcmr  hunu.  anj  •trliw  quart«t ;  a  t4«iTn«t«  for  ttrtnf, 
MSd  so  IntriHliu-tlou  and  VaUe^«|jrlcc  fur  vlullu  an  I  urvlmtra 
iKawaMr-ORhcuter-KooMirtc.  IWM) :  Fucuc  ItiCj  uiluur,  nrlKinAtljr 
for  itrtmi.  aad  Mlnrtiumtly  fur  lull  orcbntni.  | 

u.  u.  ;  additions  by  u.  v.  u. 

RHAMES,  a  family  of  DnUia  music-pub- 
lishers. Heiijaniin  Khames  was  establisticd, 
about  the  year  1765,  at  16  Upiier  Blind  Quay, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Son.  Dr.  W.  H.  Orattan 
Klooil  informs  the  writer  that  the  father,  Aaron 
Kliaiues,  was  issuing  sbeet-musio  in  Dublin, 
cirea  1729  to  1783.  Benjamin  Bhaoaea  wta  in 
an  extensive  way  of  tra'le.  aii'l  ]>ii})li8hed  groat 
quantities  of  single  sheet  songs,  mainly  of  oon- 
tempomry  English  mnsle.  He  waa  aoooeeded 
by  his  widow,  Elizalwth,  about  1773  or  1775, 
In  the  year  1776  the  name  Upper  Blind  Quay 
waa  altered  into  Bnhange  Street,  and  tiie  later 
imprints  of  Elizabeth  Rhames  bear  the  now 
address  with  the  aame  number,  16.  She  re- 
mained in  bosineos  until  abont  the  yetr  1790, 
wli'  n  Francis  Rhames,  her  son.  took  over  the 
concern  and  greatly  increased  the  output  of 
ronrio  sheets.  In  or  near  the  year  1811  Full 
Alday  bought  the  business  and  remained  at 
the  same  address  until  1828  or  1824,  removing 
then  to  10  Dame  Street.  EUxabeth  Rhames 
and  her  sou  published,  among  other  Irish  works, 
pieces  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  copyright  of 
which,  after  being  held  by  Alday,  was  trans- 
ferml  to  .lanie.-i  Power  of  London.         F.  K. 

KHAl'SODY.  The  Greek  Rhapsodist  (  Pai^- 
iftSAt)  was  a  professional  reciter  or  chauuter  of 
epic  jKietry.  '  Pa^((>«(tt  is  the  Greek  title  of  each 
book  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  being  'Pa\J'<fj3ia  A,  and  so  forth.  The 
Bhapsody  was  the  song  of  the  MtgmtU ;  a 
sequel  of  Rha|iso<lics  whf»n  sung  in  siif^oesMinn  or 
written  down  so  us  to  form  a  series,  cotistituteil 
an  epie  poem,  and  when  a  long  poem  was 
chnntod  in  sections  at  different  times  and  by 
ditiercnt  singers  it  was  said  to  be  rhapaodiicd. 


The  usual  derivation  of  'Faf  yita  is  ^irrw  -  I 
sew,  and  5|j8i)ssong,  ode. 

Musicians  might  B]»eak,  in  Hamlet's  phiaie^ 
of  a  '  rhapsody  of  words,'  or  of  tunes —  that  ia  to 
say,  of  aatiing  of  mdodieaananged  witii  a  view 
to  aflbotiva  performance  in  ])ublic,  but  without 
regular  dependence  of  one  part  ujion  another. 
Snofa  a  deeeription  wmdd  seem  to  apply  pretty 
doeely  to  Liszt's  fifteen  Rha]«o<lie8  Hongroises, 
and  to  his  '  Reminisoences  d'£s|iagne '  (a  fantasia 
on  two  Spanish  tnnea,  '  Les  FoUee  d'Espagne* 
and  *  La  Jota  Aragonesa,'  1844-45)  which,  in 
1863,  he  republished  as  a  'Rhapeodie  Esfiaguole.' 
The  history  of  the  latter  piece  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hungarian  rhapsodies— portions  of  which 
were  originally  published  under  the  titk-  of 
'  Melodies  Hongroises — Uugarische  National- 
luelodien  ' — short  transcriptions  of  Hungarian 
tunes  as  they  are  played  by  the  wandering  bands 
of  Gi^iaies,  the  national  musicians  of  Hungary. 
The  prototype  of  the«.<>  *  melodies '  in  all  prob- 
ability was  Schubert's  '  Divertissemeut  a  la 
Hongroise,'  in  G  miuor,  op.  54— a  piece  Liszt 
was  always  fond  of,  and  of  which  he  ]»roduoed 
several  versions — as  of  the  whole  for  piaiiolorto 
solo,  aud  of  the  march  in  C  miuor  for  on  hcsti  a. ' 
Liszt's  ten  sets  of  '  Melodies  Hongroises '  data 
from  1839  to  1S4  7  ;  the  fifteen  so-called  Rhap- 
sodies Hongroises  from  1853  to  1854. 

In  1868  Lisrt  pnUfehed  a  hook  in  French 

iVv  IloJie  mi'' i\s  ft  dc  Imr  Afu.siqur  m  JTovgrir — 
a  late  aud  overgrown  preface,  as  he  coufest>es, 
to  the  Rhapoodiea  In  thia  briUiaat,  thoagh 
at  intervals  somewhat  mcn^tricious  work.'-  iiii 
etfoit  is  made  to  claim  for  the  set  of  Rhapsodies 
the  dignity  of  an  Hungarian  Epie  nUgeiuns. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  tenn  *  Rliaiw«Hlio ' 
remaius  as  one  of  Liszt  s  many  happj  hits  iu 
the  way  of  musicel  nomenclature. 

Brahms  has  adoptcil  the  term  '  Rhapsodie  ' 
l  oth  iu  Liszt's  sense  and  iu  that  of  the  Greek 
Khajr-Mdists ;  and,  as  usual  with  him,  he  has 
adddl  wci>;lit  to  its  sipiiificanco.  Hi^  oi  i^'iijal 
'Rhapsodien,'  op.  79,  for  pianoforte  solo — in  B 
minor  and  O  minor — are  abrupt,  im^iasBioned 
aphoriHtic  pieces  of  simple  and  obvious  structure, 
yet  solidly  jmt  together.  The  'Rhapsodic'  in 
C,  op.  53,  for  contralto,  male  ehoms,  and 
orchestra,  justifies  its  title,  in  the  tJreek  sense, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  setting — a  recitation,  a 
rhapsody — of  a  portion  of  Goethe's  poem 
'  Harzreise  im  Winter' ;  it,  also,  is  a  com|iact 
and  carefully  balanced  piece.  The  last  piano- 
forte piece,  in  o[).  119,  is  a  noble  Rhajisody.  in 
which  there  is  perhaps  rather  more  of  the  ciuality 
that  is  usually  called  '  rhai>3odical '  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Brahms's  other  rhajxsodies. 

Among  later  rhapsodies  may  be  named  Mac- 
kenzie's Scottisli  Kliapstwlies,  Stanfonl'H  lri>h 
Rhapeodies,  Geruiau's  Welsh  Rha^isody,  and 
'  Bhapeody  on  Hainh  Thames.' 

I  Hf  I  i.ivf.1  hli  vrr«lon  of  th«  march  In  I>nn<l<'Ti.  April  1"**. 
'  iJk'  I.:jut  .  '  »!»>/«».  tht.  Ixiok  l.'.u  t;i"j<l  autliurlty  ir^.Tttdto 
b*  Uia  Joint  pruduclion  of  hiniaaif  and  cvrtalu  frataJe  frtcmla. 
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The  Ust  movement  of  PlanT's  'Snite 
Hoderne  in  A  minor  for  orcheatia,'  entitled 
'  Rhapsodie/  consists  of  a  systematised  in^vivs  of 
melodies  on  the  plan  familiar  in  the  Rondo,  k.  d. 

RHAW,  or  RHAU,  Geoko,  born  about 
1488  at  Ki-sfcld  in  Fniuconia,  was  Cantor  at 
the  Thumasschulu  at  Leipzig  till  1520,  after 
which  he  settled  at  Eisleben  aa  a  schooliuast^'r, 
ami  subsei]iieiitly  at  Witteul>erg,  where  he 
became  a  priiiUjr,  iaauiug  books  botli  in  ordinary 
ty]K>graphy  (including  many  tirst  editions  of 
Lutlii'i  's  writings)  and  in  nuisical  notes,  includ- 
ing his  own  works,  Enchiridion,  ttituiccs  cx  mriis 
t,in.ii<>iruin  libri,  eta,  1518  (oftsn  nprinted), 
EiirJiLi  idionviusicar  mensuraliSy  1520,  etc.  He 
also  brought  out  many  collections  of  musical 
voriu  (Me  the  QueUtm-LtKihm)  i  Winterfeld 
ascribes  some  chorales  to  him.  He  died  at 
Wittenbeiig,  August  ti,  1548. 

BHEINBSBGEB»  Joew  Gabhisl,  wm  bom 
Man-h  17,  1839,  at  Vaduz  (Licclitenstein). 
At  au  early  age  he  showed  extraordinary 
moieel  aptitade,  and  when  five  yean  old  had 
attained  to  considtMaLlc  local  reputation.  His 
father,  who  was  huancial  agent  to  Prince 
lieohtenatdn,  though  unmusioal  hhnaelf,  was 
quick  to  recognise  and  encouni>,'i  the  imcomiiion 
talent  of  his  son.  Ue  accordingly  plaoed  him 
in  charge  of  Sebastiaa  FShly,  a  saperannnated 
schoolmaster  in  Schlauders,  \vlio  gratuitously 
gave  him  lessons  in  umsical  theoiy,  pianoforte, 
and  organ.  The  organ  iiedab  not  being  wititin 
reach,  Pohly  arranged  a  second  |)edal  board  for 
the  convenience  of  his  pupil.  In  1846,  when 
only  seven  years  of  age,  Rheiuberger  was  ap- 
pointed organist  at  Vaduz  Parish  Church,  and 
dnring  the  following  year  his  first  composition 
—a  three-part  mass  with  organ  accompaniment 
—was  jtublicly  {terformed.  Shortly  alter  this 
•Tent  the  Hishoji  of  Chur  invitifl  KlieinV»erger 
fieniur  to  bring  his  son  to  thi/  ralhedral  in 
order  that  his  musical  ability  might  be  tested. 
A  'Salve  Regina '  for  four  niah"  voit-e-s  and 
organ  was  [>laced  before  tlie  young  musician, 
which  he  was  roqOMted  to  play  whilst  the 
bishop  and  clergy  sang.  The  i»erformancc, 
however,  was  brought  to  an  unox}iccto«l  con- 
olusion  by  young  Rheinberger,  who  abruptly 
ceased  his  aceomiianiment  and  exclaimed,  '  But, 
Herr  Bishop,  you  continually  sing  out  of  tune  ! ' 
{*Aher,  Henr  Biiohof,  8ie  aingm  ja  immer 
fals.  h  ■  •) 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career  Rheiu- 
berger had  very  deeidvl  opiniooe  npon  any 

music  which  came  under  his  notice.  Disaji- 
proving  of  certain  masses  composed  by  one 
VVans  Btthler,  an  Augsburg  mosidan,  theyonng 
organist  one  day  during  service  stuffed  them  all 
into  a  stove.  The  volume  of  smoke  aiising  in 
oonseqnenoe  alarmed  the  aiaembled  congrega- 
tion, and  the  eulprit  had  probably  his  youth 
to  tliank  that  this  auto  dafh  had  no  unpleasant 
loaidt.  I 


In  November  1848  Rheinberger  heard  a 
string  quartet  for  the  tirst  time  \\lu  ii  a  few 
dilettanti  canie  over  to  Va«iu2  for  the  day  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Feldkii'ch.  The  boy 
waa  allowed  to  turn  the  leaves  for  the  leader, 
a  revenue  official  named  Sohranimel.  When 
tile  tuning  begun  JcMief  promptly  remarked, 
'  Vour  A  string  sounds  a  semitone  higher  than 
my  piano  at  honic. '  As  the  boy's  statement 
turned  out  to  be  jiirfectly  accurate,  the  interest 
of  Schrammel  was  aroused.  Realising  the 
lK>ssibilities  of  a  musical  career  for  the  talented 
child,  t\wi  vioUuLst  approaches!  Rheinl>erger's 
IktiMT,  who  was  finally  induced  to  allow  his 
son  to  reside  in  Feldkirch  undi  r  fSchi-ammel's 
protection,  and  receive  musical  instruction  from 
the  choir  director  there,  Philipp  Schmntnr. 
A  special  condition  attiiched  to  the  j)ermis8ion 
was  that  the  organist's  duties  at  Vaduz  should 
not  he  abandoned  ;  ao  for  two  yean  the  boy 
walked  the  ten  miles  Vtwi  rn  V  .rln/  mi'l  Feld- 
kirah  every  Saturday  and  .Monday,  lu  Feld- 
kireh  Bheinherger  made  mpid  progress  in  hie 
musical  studies.  It  was  here  that  lie  acquired, 
though  imder  somewhat  strict  conditions,  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  music  of  the  great 
masters.  He  wan  allowed  to  study  only  one 
piece  at  a  time,  and  this  he  had  to  play  from 
memory  before  exchanging  for  another.  Such 
strict  discipline,  however,  had  a  beneficial  in- 
fluenoe.  It  laid  that  foundation  of  thorough* 
neae  which  was  so  disttngnishing  a  character- 
istic in  later  life. 

In  1850  Rheinberger  left  Feldkirch,  and 
after  a  year  of  oareful  preparation  entered  the 
Monicih  Conservatorium  (founded  in  1846  by 
Frans  Hanaer  by  command  of  King  Ludwig  I.). 
Hen  he  remained  from  1851  to  1854,  studying 
the  piano  with  Julius  Kmil  Leonhaixl,  the 
organ  with  .loh.  Georg  Herzog,  and  couuter- 
)>oint  with  Jul.  .los.  Maier,  the  learned  curator 
of  the  musical  deitartment  of  the  Munich 
Library.  On  leaving  the  Conservatorium 
Rheiuberger  obtained  the  highest  honours 
granted  by  that  institution,  and  he  particularly 
impressed  the  ministerial  examiner.  Professor 
von  Schafhuutl,  by  an  extemjiore  perf<irmance 
on  the  organ  of  a  complete  foar-]iart  fugue. 
To  show  his  aj>preeiation  of  the  youth's  talent, 
Schafhauti  presented  him  with  a  copy  of 
OnlibichefT's  biograithy  of  Mozart,  and  ever 
afterwanis  remained  his  true  friend  and  adviser. 

Rheiuberger  then  became  a  private  pupil  of 
Franz  Laohner,  and  remained  in  Munich  supple- 
menting Ills  small  income  by  giviu*,'  Icsson.s. 
A  series  of  124  youthful  com^^ositious  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  mtirliig  eneigy  and 
enthusiasm  at  this  time.  On  lA-onhard's 
resignation  in  1859  Rheinberger  was  appointed 
to  auooeed  him  as  profoesor  of  pianoforte  at  the 
ConservatoHuni .  nnd  after  holding  this  positiim 
about  a  year  he  was  given  the  more  important 
I  oiBoe  of  professor  of  composition.   When  tiie 
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Mttnioh  Coiuerviitoriuin  was  dissolved  Rhein- 
bergor  w;is  aitjK)iiiti  d  •  K<  i>etitor  '  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  where  he  at  oui.e  lavourably  impressed 
his  coUeagaea  by  playing  and  tnuupnaing  a 
prinur  rtyfii  Wiigiior  s  '  Flying  Dutchman.'  The 
euviroQuicat  of  the  theatre,  however,  proved 
wneongeniaL  He  tlierefbre  retired  fnm  active 
s<  rvico  in  1867,  letaininft  however,  hie  intenet 
in  the  stage. 

Mnoh  of  RheinbergeKe  eailiett  miooeM  as  e 
loinjKjMer  wa»  due  to  his  Wallenatein  and 
Flurentine  Symphonies,  He  at  one  time 
thought  of  setting  the  complete  Wallemteiii 
trilogy  to  niusic.  Tlie  i  t,  however,  was 
diflcanied  in  favour  of  a  Symphony,  which  was 
published  and  first  performed  in  Munich  in 
1866.  The  Florentine  Symphony  was  com- 
missioned by  the  SocictJkOrchestrale  of  P'lorence. 
In  1868  Rheinberger  revised  liis  opera,  '  Die 
sieben  Rabcii,'  and  comi>ose<i  the  music  to 
Itaitiiuiid's  '  Dio  unhcilbringendc  Krone.'  Both 
works  were  successfully  produced  in  Munich  the 
following  year.  From  1860  to  1866  Uhein- 
berger  was  organist  of  the  C'ourt  Church  of 
St.  Michael.  He  had  be«u  since  1854  accom- 
panist to  the  Munich  Ohoral  Society,  and  in 
1861  111'  bocumo  director.  When  the  present 
(1907)  'Kunigliche  Akademie  der  Tonkuust ' 
was  founded  in  1867  by  Hens  von  Biilow,  he 
accepted  the  jKisition  of  conij)osition  and  organ 
professor  and  inspector  of  instrumental  and 
theory  elsaaes,  e  poet  which  he  held  with  ever> 

increasing  fame  until  the  year  of  his  d(\ith. 
The  title  of  iioyal  i'rofetisor  was  conferred  upon 
him  soon  after  his  installation  in  the  Conserve* 
toriuni,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married  Frau 
Ton  Uofibaass,  tUe  f  rauiein  Jiigerhubcr  (burn 
October  1822,  died  December  SI,  1892),  a 
gifted  authoress  and  singer,  who  wrote  the 
words  of  many  of  her  husband's  most  succees- 
fid  choral  works.  In  1877  he  was  offered  the 
directorship  of  the  newly-founded  Hoch  Con- 
sorvat^rium  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  but  being 
unwilling  to  forsake  the  congenial  artistic  sur- 
roundings of  Munich,  he  declined  the  invitation. 
King  Ludwig  II.,  to  mark  liia  approval  and 
appreciation,  conlorri  d  u\>on  him  the  order  of 
knighthood  of  8t.  Michael.  In  the  same  year 
Rheinberger  resigned  his  position  as  muHieul 
director  of  the  Munich  Choral  Society  and  suc- 
ceeded Vruu  Wiillner  as  director  of  the  Ck>art 
Church  musi<-  (Kr.iiigli<he  HofcaiKsllmeister). 
This  appointment  stimulated  Rheinberger  to 
compose  many  eodeeiastical  works,  one  of  which 
— a  mass  in  eight  parts,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Leo  XIII. — obtained  for  him  the  order  ot 
knighthood  of  Gregory  the  Great.  In  1899, 
on  liis  sixtieth  birthday,  Rheinberger  w.i-, 
created  Doctor  Aonoriir  cawa  of  the  University 
of  Mnnieh — modorum  mwiomm  iwmtamn 
/rcundissiminn  artis  ad  leges  atvoriores adstrictm 
praecrptorem  3itbtili»nmum  freiamd.  He  died 
in  Munich,  Nov.  25,  1901. 


It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  a  highly  dii> 

tinguishe<l  composer  attains  great  sncees'?  as  a 
teacher.  Rheinberger,  however,  wa»  accounted 
one  of  the  foremost  musical  theorista  and 
teachers  of  his  day.  Students  came  to  his 
com|>ositiou  ulassee  at  the  Munich  Conserve- 
torimn  not  only  from  his  own  country  but  from 
niaTiy  European  countries,  as  uell  as  from 
America.  "Ihree  years  were  ret^uired  to  com< 
plete  the  Ml  coarse  of  theoretieel  iustmetion 
in  these  classes.  In  the  first  year  students 
were  taught  free  harmoniaation  of  chorales,  in* 
clnding  eemto  fermo  in  alto,  tenor,  and  bees — 
the  same  for  strings  with  free  florid  counter- 
point. Second  and  third  year:  form,  double 
counterpoint,  fugue,  vocal  and  instrumental  in 
two  to  six  parts,  iiistrumentation,  scoring  of 
movements  from  Mo^iirt's  and  Beethoven's 
sonatas  and  quartets,  etc. 

As  an  organ  teeeher  Bheinberger's  activity  in 
his  later  years  was  somewhat  rcstricte<1.  His 
organ  class  consisted  of  four  advanced  students, 
generally  chosen  because  of  marked  ability. 
The  organ  works  of  Bach  and  Mt  ii<b'ls,<ohn,  and 
Rheinberger's  own  organ  souutas,  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  He  insisted  upon 
a  clear  and  nolile  delivery,  liis  remarks  upon 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  works  lieinig 
especially  valuable. 

Rheinberger's  compositions  embnu-e  almost 
every  branch  of  musical  art.  All  his  w^orke 
show  marked  Individnality,  together  with  an 
absolute  mastery  of  imisi.  il  technique.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  choral  nriter  and  composer  for 
the  organ  that  he  is  e6i>ecially  distinguished. 
Ilis  twelve  masses,  Stabat  Mater,  De  Profundi^ 
aud  many  other  examples  of  chuiTh  music  are 
marked  by  earnestness  and  dee]*  i  t  ligums  feel* 
ing.  In  *  Christophorus '  (legend  for  soli, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  120)  Rheiubcrg^r 
combines  religious  aud  secular  sentiment  in  a 
masterly  and  convincing  manner.  The  Christ- 
mas cantata,  'Stern  von  Ht  tbli'lKm '  (for  soli, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  16  i),  is  also  remark- 
able for  its  sustained  beauty  and  loftiness  of 
conception.  Amongst  his  finest  secular  voial 
comjiositions  are  the  'Scebilder,'  'Das  Thai 
dcs  Espingo,'  'Am  Walchensee,'  '  Wittekind,* 
'  Moiitfort.'  <  Toggenbttig,'  <Die  Boseii  von 
Ilildeshcim.' 

Hans  von  Bulow  and  Sir  Charles  HalU  were 
the  first  to  introduce  RheinbtTger's  music  into 
£ngland.  At  a  pianoforte  recital  which  Billow 
gave  in  London  in  1878,  ho  played  the 'Andante 
and  TcK  cata,'  op.  12,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
brilliant  of  Rheini>ergor's  pianoforte  composi- 
tions. In  the  same  year  at  the  Musical  Union, 
and  i\]»o  in  the  following  year  at  a  pojmlar  con- 
cert, Btdowgave  the  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  E  Hat, 
op.  38,  which  achieved  awide  popularity.  Among 
hu)  pianoforte  compositions  whicli  have  been  re- 
ceivefl  with  special  favour  are  the  three  'Kleinc 
Concertstiicke.'op.  5,  and  'Aus  Italien,'  op.  29. 
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Rljeiiiberger's  twenty  organ  sonata  are  \u\- 
doubted  ly  the  most  valuable  addition  to  organ 
music  since  the  time  of  Mendelssohu,  and  it  is 
prolialily  upon  tin-  artistic  wortli  of  these  works 
that  his  i>(j.sitii>u  jis  a  coniijoser  ultimately 
depends.  They  aro  chuMteriMd  by  a  happy 
blending  of  the  inoilem  romantic  spirit  with 
masterly  couuUrpoiut  and  dignified  organ  style. 
Aa  perfect  examples  of  organ  sonata  fonn  they 
are  pmbably  iiii rivalled.  "With  the  object  of 
obtaining  external  and  material  relationahi]) 
between  the  chief  movements,  Uieinbergi  i 
generally  introduced  as  a  coda  to  liis  tinalc  a 
brief  summary  of  one  or  more  of  the  chief  aub- 
jeotB  of  the  first  moTement  Another  device 
with  the  same  o]>ji  ct  in  view — the  unifying  of 
the  sonata — was  the  re-introduction,  geneiully 
with  fine  artistic  eflfeot,  of  a  fii«t>movement 
subject  a-s  an  integral  p;irt  of  the  last  movonietit. 
An  instance  of  this  procedure  is  found  in 
Sottsta  No.  9  in  B  flat  minor  {vp.  142).  Here 
the  ]>riiii  ipal  siibjt  rt  (.('  the  first  movement  is 
re-iutruduced  in  the  linale  as  the  second  sub- 
ject and  developed  in  connection  with  tiie  fugal 
subject  of  this  last  movement.  Similar  examples 
of  this  method  are  found  in  Sonatas  No.  16  (op. 
175)  and  No.  17  (op.  181).  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  organ  sonatas  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  beautiM  idea^  though  a  considerable 
distance  sepamtes  hit  beat  and  weakest  move- 
ments. There  is  occasionally  a  tendency  to  pro- 
long some  of  the  movements,  considering  the 
materials  upon  which  they  are  built.  The  two 
concertos  for  organ  and  <irt]ic.stra  .show  real 
breadth  of  treatment  and  a  freedom  of  maTii- 
pulation  that  appeal  strongly  to  the  musical 
•ensi. 

liheinberger  was  not  much  in  sympathy  with 
nwlern  art.  He  strongly  disapproved  of 
AVu^Tier's  methods  and  theories.  In  the  antc- 
i  hamber  of  his  class-room  were  lying  one  day 
tlie  oi>ened  scores  of  'Lohengrin'  and  'Der 
Freischutz,'  tiie  fiMmer  on  the  top  of  the  latter. 
As  Rhcinberger  passed  through,  he  glanced  at 
the  books,  and  then  with  a  gesture  full  of 
meaning,  as  if  to  sa}',  '  This  is  how  it  ought  to 
\m\'  jmllcil  out  th<'  '  Ft«  ischiitz '  and  iibiced  it 
on  the  top.  In  his  later  years  Rheiuberger 
•nlTered  from  »  chronic  Inng  diseaae  contmeted 
by  excessive  oxjiosure  when  niakinj;  a  mountain 
tuur  in  the  Tyrol.  His  constant  ill-health  and 
natoFallyaastere,  retiring  dispoeitimi  precluded 
much  personal  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world.  Towards  his  pupils  he  was  invariably 
exacting  and  often  severe,  bat  his  mnakal 

genius  and  coinni  uuling  iicrMUMlitjr never  fidled 
to  compel  their  respect. 

Bheinberger^s  {ndividoality  is  faithfblly  re- 
flected in  his  coinjMisitions.  Thoroughness  and 
unpreteutiousuesa  are  qualities  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  artist  and  of  his  work.  His 
musical  themes  are  ibr  the  most  pai  t  of  great 
beauty.    Much  of  his  work,  however,  betrays 


a  lack  of  strong  iniji  issione*!  entliusiasni,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  attains  to  that  degree  of  exalted 
moaical  inspintion  whidt  mariu  th«  finest 
oreatioiii  of  a  great  genius. 

csTAUMOB  or  umRBBBOBB's  coiin»tiom 


Op. 

I.  4  IIkv*.  vL 
'i.  !t  Vurt  m,ugt 

y  a  HuiaI)  pf.  pi. 
OL  S  BtudlM,  |tir. 
7.  SChumaUriatic  ptoMi^  pt 
a  'WaldiullRlini.' nL 

S  HtllltlM.  pf. 

ID  '  Wallciuteln.' 
II.  S  nww.pl. 
It  TMEM»,nl 
M.  'nnntolla,'pt 

14.  -^4  Pn-lw)<-ii.  i>f. 

!.'».  Uuo.  'J  pf*. 

16.  '  l^talnt  Mater,'  toll,  rhonm, 

and  orch. 

17.  V  Kcnir-i«rt  BaUadx. 

18.  OrFrturp,  'Tainlag  Ot  tk« 

dhnw.' 

15.  Tocwtlna,  pf. 

ao.  '  IH«  Sirbrn  Bjtbrn.'  roman 

tic  opera  lo  3  acta, 
ai.  'WMMlte.'  voal  quuiat 

2t  Paiitaala.  pf. 

•.it.  4  \  ««!  ijuarti-to. 
'O,  '  Uxkung,'    vocal  quartet 
ami  nf. 

as.  reaoft. 

77.  I«l   Onr»n    .ii/naU,   In  C 

ad.  4  HuiiiL.n»Jti-n,  pf. 
!Bt.  *Au«  lUllcn.'  3  pi.  piece*. 
W.  7  rf.  daeta  ifruiu  thv  uiiuk' 
to   'Der  WuDdacthkUlv 


n.  9 


St 


D>achter  of  Jalnu,'  cao- 
tata  far  cbllilrrn. 
XL  Pnlod*  mad  tviut,  nL 

OTpu.  amt  karpb 
SH  Snnetii.  pf.  (frDto  the  mualr 
to  -Ilk-  OBI  ~ 

Kr()u»'  1. 
•37.  -P-x.r  Hrxaf,' 
fur  cbUdtw. 
38.  qiiart«t,  U.  H 
K  flat, 
fl  Pf.  pi«w. 
•40.  S  MoUta,  c 

44.  3  Male  ch. 
43.  <i  Pf.  ntuata* 

Handel. 

46.  'Paaaion  Mualc'  choir  aod 

orvan. 

47.  8yinpti<mic  Minat*,  pL 
4>*  4  Mulr  rhnroMa, 
4il.  lOOnnntrioa. 
au.  Ballad.  'Um  VM  4m  Br- 

pliuo.'  mato  dMKw  axul 

n.  ImprariMtlon  on  a  Uk-tiiv 
from  •  Die  Zaatirrflute,'  p{. 
81.  5  n^rt-ioiiiia. 
OS.  3  Btudlea,  pf. 
N.  4H9nuM.ia«a»Mqpi»iM«jid 
orpt 

K.  SSaof*. 

an  4    Voca)     tlMtoto,  VlUl 

i>tnii|0<  andfC 
57.  7  fkitupi. 
.Vt  A  HrmDa,  eboir. 
Ml.  Pf.  ntudy. 

tJu.  Kni<ileiii,  mU,  chortia,  and 

ynh. 

<n.  Tbfuc  and  variation*,  pf. 
62.  Maaa  fur  um-  volcv  an<l  oniaii. 

M.  8  PaitHKnm*. 

'Mar  b«y.'  &  thrw-part 
fetnaie  cli»rUM*,  with  pf. 
AS.  3ik1  Orvan  aouata  in  A  flat. 

«!  n  Ptml;.-..  j.f, 
h"7.  'i  i'nhidi-..,  pf. 
an.  <S  t>ic«e*,  in  tu«ai  fonn. 

•onto  cpm  la  4  act*, 
n.  BilM.     *KOoi«  Srich.' 
rhoma  with  pf. 

72.  -  .vi-  M.  n  PerieutiSMI.'4p<. 

•  Ki.  I  » 

73.  A  Vaie  cbenUH. 


pf..  4 


C»p. 

74.  S  Malr  ckoruim. 

•75.  a  \'utal  <juArt.-t»,  witli  pf. 
•7l>.  'Tt^p-nlnirg,'  •ull.  ciiunia, 

77.  Sonata,  Tin.  and  pt,  or 
v'orUo  and  pf. 

75.  3  Pf .  pii-m. 
71.  Fkaitaaia,   onh.  c 

haii-t". 
HO.  »  Pari  iMclii;-- 
la.  "Dir  t.Mltr  Uraut,' 

uieszv.aupnna^  I ' 

ordi.,  or  pf. 
82.  Stcinir  rjulnt^.  in  A  minur 

(or  pf.  dut  ti 
t£l.  Stloa  fareria  la  D  minor, 

choir. 
Hi.  Requiem  ta  I  Sm 
as.  7  Male  efaorum*. 
M.  4  Kplc  aoniia.  male  cbolr. 

87.  Hytnphony  ("  >°lur«DUDr ')  la 

K. 

88.  3rd   Onpui    (onata    ('  fa^ 

tonl'Jln  O  (or  pf.  du.-t|. 
■l  eti^foartet  In  C  minor. 
to.  •Tom  KbaiM. 


«I.  •Jo 

and  pi 
K.  Sunatik  pl  tat 

(or  tia.  and  pf.). 

B3.  Tbenie      and  W 

ttniif  <Iu.>rt«(laQ  I 
(or  pf  d««-t( 

94.  Conocrtu,  pl.  and  crch.  In  A 
flat. 

96.  2  Cbumam  with  orrh.  or  pl. 
SM.  3  lAtlu  hrnin*.  three- part 

ffniale  choir  and  orno. 
•»7.  Ballad.    'Okrifl*  Vt  tOm- 

•trin.'  mU,  chafM.  aad 

orch. 

Sa  Ml  Oiian  Kmate.  'toDoa 
PMCDina*,'  in  A  minor  tot 

n.  K  aoMta  in  II  flat. 
100.  7  Boon,  male  cbolr. 
lUl.  3  Htudie*.  pf. 
102.  Ballad,  ■  Wittekiad.'  malt 
ihoru*  MidOKh..  or  Ij^i^ 


103 


:i  VihaI 

and  pi. 


ft.  te  B 


104.  TouAta,  pt 
lOa.  Sonata,  rin.  i 

minor. 
Ma  IBoDiaiitiai 

orch..  or  pf. 
107.  B  Hynirm  fur  choir 
by  <  IW,  •  Am  Htnuii.'  <j  (lait  v ■»({». 
lOI*.  Haaa  In  E  flat  fur  doubto 

obo*r,  ded.  lo  Leo  XIII. 
lia  Orertmra  to  Schllim'i 

metrlu*'  tor  pC4wt|. 
HI   Sth  Oncau  MJiuitftf  ~  * 

(»r  pf.  diK  tl. 
Ill       Trio,  pf .  vlu.  and  vVtIIo, 
in  A 

113  6  Studies  for  pf.  (left  hand). 

114.  Quintet, pf.  and  atr1nK>.inO. 

115.  TixcaU.  pf.  Ill  C  minor. 
118.  4  Souifii.  malr  .  holr. 

117.  '.Mlwt  KtnvtiMluije  IrtBl. 
Utia.-  choir,  in  F. 

118.  6  Two-part  tifmm,  «ttb 

onan. 

119.  Cth  Oruan  tonata,  in  F,  fl.i' 
iiilrujr  (ur  |if  .ItH't  . 

•laO.  Uvend.  '  Chrlntophortui.' 
■oil,  chonu.  and  orch..  or 
pf. 

m.  Trl...  pf.  and  itriiuf*.  In  B 
rut 

122.  SuiiiiU,  C  miiiur,  pf.,4Uajuit 

i..r  •-•  |if..,  8  1 
VSi.  ".M  Knsh.  tten  fori 
l'J4.  8  Part-~  rii.-« 

198.  7]UIr  <  h..ru..r-v 

I9L  aUtui.    tlirr.  -part 

<'h<>ii,  til  A. 
l'J7.  7tb  OrKauionatolBFl 

lor  pf.  dMt). 
I9BL  4S]«da0MBfi, 
laii  9  Itafiaa  MBfa. 

130.  6  Mair  rhomam. 

131.  f.  Ki  iii.ll..  chunuen. 
1352.  i)thi>rKtui»<>i)ata.inEniiiM)r 

i"r  pf.  duet), 
l.'ta.  4  Mtitet*.  aix.iiart  cfaolr. 
IM.  SMter  hymn,  doable  ckolr. 
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1.-U  Pf.  hiiulU,  in  BM>  %  l«th  <nfha  *oiMta,  ta  O 

l»rt.  14  H<>u(«.  *ti*rp  minor  mr  pL  doatl. 

1.17  <Jnf»i>  iimoertn  In  F.  with  IT«.  9  A>i»ri»l-Mot*tU'ii.  vhnlr 

otih.  |.<f  f>(.  duet).  177.  'An!  Cuii«»rU»  (or  oryui  ui'l 

!»(.  8t»fakt  M»trr.  cbolr.  ■tiintf  orcli..  in  O  minur  ivr  p(. 

orob.  an>l  urgiui.  «taK). 
ISk,  Kunrt.  wlti-il  »u(l  ■triofi  (ur  ITS.  SooaU  tor  born  mm)  pf. 

St.  durtl.  17V  '  HrmiiiK  ail  cllr  TutikutKt.' 

jTBO*.  choir  uul  oif&n.  I  'i  ihoiua  «im1  orvh. 

141.  •        elwruaM.  IM).  U  i  hancterUUo  ptacM  (ur 

M.  tlh  OnMk  MMinta.  la  B  lUt 

nriaor  lor  pL  dwtf.  in.  17th  Of«Hi  m— In  In  a 

143.  •  Die  Rmen  T<m  llllllwfcriin.'  Ul.  '  Vuin 

uule  chonia  aM  wlat  ta>  TUrkliK 
■tramant*.  with  vl. 

mtltetoalMnMa  .  m  n  MtMidt*.  pt     .  _ 

m  •MMltet.'MU.alMtM.nd  IM.  ■MUMtte  MHMta  fur  pr..lB 

K  khurp  mtiiur. 

 Orpn  «o«»t».  In  B  IMk  7  Malr  choruiM. 

ntAor  (ur  p(-  (liwtl.  1Mb  8  Four  put  auuyo.  '  Jahrrs- 

147.  Strtnf  qn*rt»t  in  P.  arllcu.' 
14(L  nth  Orgma  lonkta  in  D         Mus.  tor  (vinalc  toIom  aad 

minor  i»r  p(.  dnet).  >         orsMi.  in  O  minor. 

14S.  Suit*,  ornn.  violin.*  T'callo.  18S.  IMi  Oivan  iKMWta.  to  A. 
u;tl  •trlnii  orch.  |  IM).  Ul  OrfM  trioa. 

.u,  IW,  Mm*,  fur  iiiolc  chuir  itn<i 
organ, 1u  V. 
IM.  Trl(iwfi>rp(.,Tln.,MHlT'o*Uo, 
Is  t. 

199.  Mam.    'HterieMrdtM  Do- 

mini.'  rho^r  iin<l  or^n.  in 


IV).  8  plrvok  rlulte 
or  r  odio  and 
ISI.  XaMlnO. 
U*.  SOCUMiwi'* 
US.  'Dm  amherwort.' 

In  2  (/-ta,  for  chlldlMl. 
ISi.  l.nh  UrKHii  •onaU.lnDflat 

|ur  pf.  duet).  I  Ittt.  mh  Organ  K>aat»,  In  O 

•IN.  IUm.  thm-pwt  fcnwlol  minor. 

choir  and  «avan.  |IM.  Bciialoaa,  for  dMm«  rad 

IM.  IS  nuractcrlittic  piece*  for'  '-rcan. 

orjfim.  IM-  '  .lW*<li-tul«cli«-  nvrrturr, 

197.  6  Bamd  «iinir>.  «l(h  organ.  ;  fneiM  with  8  tbnnr*  (ur 

IM.  Iflafnno    rTinr'ti-n<i|»inm  1  ureh. 
IM  tbm,  four  '  piiTt  choir  and !  IM.  SOth   Orcan   aimatit.    '  Zar 

orcan,  In  F  inlivir.  {  Ftiwlni.fvlvi.' In  F. 

IflO  7  MAlr  i-hunn«.  197.  M««"     |«i"thuim>u»l.  ehoir 

lAl.  l.nh  Orv»>i  "Xixln.  In  V.  flat  atul   urgan  (ftnlabod  by 

tor  p(.  iUii-ti  I  laOHla  AMpb  CWWM  «t 

Uti.  'M'lK'.lipii-.  I3»rvi>n  plMM.  BoOtMl). 

•in.  »  MuUU,  flre-iwrt  choir.     |    ..     .  -- 

•1Mb  •  8Ur     u<     BrtkldMn,'  .»ini*w* 

ChritUuM  OMtaMt  anil.  •"  Ato  Maria.' nfirano  and  orgaa, 
Chora*,  and  oHh..  or  p(.         or  thrrf.|»rt  female  chiilr. 
ICS.  1  tth  Organ        tl^  ta  C  >or    Roraaov«,  (ur  aopranu  and  harp. 

pL  diMtl.  '  ('arulna  lacia,'  Mac*  with 

Mk  •»%  via.  Wi  Mlif,  in  C  orgMi. 

mlMT.  ArrangnnMit  of  Bach's  M  VWin. 

187.  '  Molttatlona.'     H     <irjr»"      tl..ti..  fur 'J  pf» 

plfvo*.  Tliri''  Mw-pirt  ••■lu'" 

ItA.  Iftth  Organ  aonata.  In  D  lur   lUylle  (ur  v'oeUo  ami  p(. 

ptdnet).  BhMwdt«,liri«toradfl,taB. 
MB  IUm,  nil.  choir,  and  orch..    ■Itawnag,'  fcr  VoIm.  or 

or  atrlnir*  and  organ.  oMMk 
1TB  8  Four  part  aonc*.  'Starm    '  VnMMahMs.' r»r  rholr. 

und  Frlwten.'  Paatoralo.  for  ohoe  and  or^n. 

•171.  •  JUrlanl»cbe      HrmnMi.'      from  op.  W. 

ru4c«  and  organ,  or  pi.  Bhap*od|p.  for  ot>»|.  mid  i.rvan. 

172  Xa»*,  inalrrliolr  with  organ.      or  vln.  and  organ,  from  up. 

•  >r  wlii'l  l:i»ti.  MT. 
17X  4  MaJ*  chonuca.  IknaMIn  tram  up.  IM.  for  3 

U4.  ISOcMBptMM.  pbi.ShMidt. 

•  WoitapDMiriiw  Bn«tUh  iMt.       jr.  tV.  V. 

RHEINC.OLD,  DAS.    The  '  Vorabend  '  of 
W  imi-i  s  trilog}-.    Sec  UiNo  r»E.s  Nideluxoen, 
HHIXE  FE.STIVALS.    See  NiKOERRUEix- 

I.m  (IK  .Ml  slKFESTE,  vol.  ju.  {k.  877. 

HnUliKB.\.    Sl'o  Rebec. 

RHYTHM.  ThU  much  -  used  ami  inany- 
Bided  term  may  bo  defined  as  '  the  systematic 
jjronpinff  of  notes  with  regard  to  duration.'  It 
H  often  inaccurately  employed  as  a  synonym  for 
its  two  snbdivisions,  Accent  and  Time,  and 
in  its  )irr)[ii>r  signification  ^»oar-i  the  same  n  lation 
tu  tbcao  that  vutrr  bears  to  qtuxntity  in  t)oetry. 

TIm  oonfhaion  which  has  ariaen  in  the  «m* 
ploymcnt  of  thp3e  terms  i.s  unfortunate,  f1i.iT;rrh 
80  frequent  that  it  would  appear  to  be  natui-al, 
BQdtharefiMrealmoBtiiieWtable.  Take  a  number 
of  notes  of  ecjual  U-ngth,  and  give  an  (>niphaAi.<) 
to  erery  seoood,  tliini,  or  fourth,  the  music  will 
b«  laM  to  be  in  '  rliythm '  of  two,  three,  or  four 
— meaning  in  tim(.  Now  take  a  number  of 
theee  groupe  or  bars  and  emphasise  them  in  the 
same  way  as  their  subdiTisione :  the  same  term 
will  atni  ba  emplojed,  and  rightly  ao.  Again, 


RHYTHM 

instead  of  notes  of  equal  length,  let  each  group 
consbt  of  uue^iiial  uoiesi,  but  bimilarly  arrauged, 
as  in  tha  fallowing  asanple  from  Sdiimuuin — 


or  in  t!ie  Vivace  ul"  lieethoven'.s  No.  TSymphonj- : 
the  form  of  these  groups  abo  is  spoken  of  as  the 
'  prevailing  rhythm,'  though  here  aeera/is  the 
only  correct  expression. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  proper  distinction  of  the 
three  terma  ia  as  follows ; — 

Aeetnt  arranges  a  heterogmeoiia  maaa  of  notes 

into  long  and  short  ; 
Time  divides  them  into  groups  of  o^uai  dura- 
tion ; 

Jlhifthm  does  for  these  gnmpa  what  Aooent 

does  for  notes. 
In  short,  Rhythm  is  the  Metre  of  Music. 

This  parallel  will  help  us  to  understand  why 
the  uninlucated  can  only  write  and  fully  compre- 
hend music  in  coniplete  sectioius  of  four  and 
eight  bars.  [Rliythm  in  an  essential  |>art  of 
all  primitive  music,  and  every  folk-song  has  a 
distinct  rhythmical  character.  It  was  long 
before  thia  ciiaractoristic  waa  introduced  into 
serious  music,  which  lia>i  Iiem  rhytlinile<;.s 
because  the  notes  of  plaiu-chant  exist  only  with 
reforenoe  to  the  worda.}  In  polyphonio  nmaio 

the  termination  of  one  mn*<in;il  [ihraso  (foot,  or 
group  of  accents)  is  always  coincident  with,  and 
hidden  by,  the  oomtnenoement  of  another.  And 
tins  although  the  subject  may  comiat  of  .several 
phrases  and  be  quite  rhythmical  in  itaelf,  as  is 
the  eaae  in  Bach's  Organ  Fugues  in  iQ  minor  and 
A  minor.  The  Ulnjthmu.s  of  the  ancients  waa 
simply  the  accent  prescribed  by  the  long  and 
short  syllables  of  the  poetry,  or  words  to  which 
the  mu»ie  was  wt,  and  had  no  other  variety 
than  that  atfordod  by  their  metrical  laws. 
Modern  music,  on  the  other  hand,  would  he 
meaningless  and  chaotic — a  melwly  would  cease 
to  bo  a  melody-  -conM  we  not  plainly  perceivia 
a  proportion  iu  the  k-nglli  ul  the  phnuses. 

The  bar-line  ia  the  most  obvious,  but  by  no 
mean.-^  a  perfect,  means  of  distingui.Hhing  and 
determining  the  rhythm  ;  but  up  to  the  time 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn  the  ayatam  of  barring, 
although  used  more  or  less  aocnrately  from  the 
time  of  the  Elizabethan  ooni^Hwers,  in  Virginal 
music,  eto.,  WBB  but  iinperfoetly  nnderatood. 
Many  n  o!'  Ilntulers  slow  movenient'i  lif.i^ 
only  half  their  proper  number  of  bar-lines,  and 
oofnequcntly  terminato  in  the  middle  of  a  bar 
instead  of  at  thecommeneement ;  a.s,  for  instance, 
'  Ho  shall  feed  His  flock '  (which  is  really  in 
9-8  time),  and  *  Surely  He  hath  borne  oar  griefs ' 
(which  should  be  4-8  instead  of  C)-  Where 
the  accent  of  a  piece  is  strictly  binary  through* 
out,  composers,  eren  to  this  day,  appear  to  ba 
often  in  doobt  about  tha  ihytiim,  timo,  and 
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barring  of  their  music.  The  simple  and  unmis- 
Ukuble  rule  for  the  latter  Ls  this :  the  last 
•tmig  Moemt  irill  oeonr  on  the  first  of  a  bar, 
and  you  have  only  to  reckon  backwanls.  If 
the  piece  tails  naturally  into  groups  ot  four 
accents  it  i*  four  in  a  bar,  but  if  there  is  an 
o<ld  two  anywhere  it  should  all  bo  barred  a.s 
two  in  a  bar.  Ignorance  or  inattention  to  this 
oauMS  MB  now  and  then  to  oonM  npon  a  anddein 
change  from  C  to  2  4  in  nio<lem  music. 

With  regard  to  the  regular  sec^uenoe  of  bar» 
with  nftfraoe  to  ekwe  miiI  Mdeiioft— wliidh  b 
the  true  sense  of  rhythm — ^'much  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  music.  The  danoe-muaic 
of  modern  soeiety  mint  neoenarQj  lie  in  regular 
]>eri(>fls  of  4,  8,  or  16  V«ir.s.  'WaU/cs,  tliough 
written  in  3-4  time,  are  almost  always  really  in 
(1-8,  aiid  m  dano0*inna{e  writer  will  tometimes, 
from  ignorance,  omit  an  unaccentod  liar  (really 
a  liolf'bar),  to  the  destruction  of  the  rhythm. 
The  doDoen,  marking  the  time  with  their  feet, 
and  feeling  the  rhythm  in  the  movement  of  their 
bodies,  then  complain,  without  understanding 
what  it  wrong,  that  such  a  waltz  is  '  not  good 
to  danoe  to.' 

In  pure  music  it  is  diflerent.  Great  oa  are 
the  varieties  afforded  by  the  diverse  positions 
and  combinations  of  strong  and  wwdc  accents, 
the  equal  h  n<,'th  of  bars,  and  consequently  of 
mnalcal  pht^uses,  would  cause  monotony  were  it 
not  that  we  are  allowed  to  combine  set!  of  two, 
three,  and  four  bars.  Not  .so  freely  as  we  nay 
combine  the  different  forms  of  accent,  for  the 
longer  divisions  are  less  clearly  perceptible ; 
indeed,  the  modem  complexity  of  rhythm, 
especially  in  German  music,  is  one  of  the  chief 
obatacles  to  its  ready  appreciation.  Every  one, 
as  we  have  already  said,  can  understand  a  song 
or  piece  where  a  half-close  occurs  at  each  fourth 
and  a  whole  close  at  eaoh  eighth  her,  where  it 
is  expected  ;  but  when  an  uneduf-ated  oar  is 
continually  being  disappointed  and  surprise*! 
by  nnezpeoted  prohmgpitioaa  and  altemtionB  of 
rhvthni,  it  soon  ctows  confhsed  and  unable  to 
follow  the  sense  of  the  mnsic  Quick  music 
natnrsnyanows—indeeddemaods— more  variety 
of  rhythm  than  .slow,  and  we  can  .scarcely  tnnx 
to  any  scherzo  or  tinole  of  the  great  composers 
where  sneh  varieties  are  not  mode  tne  of. 
Takin*,'  two-bar  rhythru  as  the  normal  and 
simplest  form— just  as  two  notes  form  the 
simplest  hind  of  aooent— tiie  Ibst  variety  we 
have  to  notice  is  where  one  odd  bar  is  thrust  in 
to  break  the  continnity,  as  thus  in  the  Andante 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony : 


1\ 


This  may  also  be  ofTccted  by  causing  a  fresh 
phrase  to  begin  wiiii  a  strong  accent  on  the 
weak  bar  with  which  the  previous  sahjeot  ended, 

thus  really  eliding  a  bar,  as  for  in.stanoe  in  the 
minuet  in  Haydn's  'Heine  de  France 'yyni|'hony : 


Here  the  bar  marked  (a)  is  the  overlapping  of 

two  rliy1hiiii(>  jw^riods. 

Combinations  of  two -bar  rhythm  are  the 
rhythms  of  km  and  rix  han.  The  first  of  these 
requires  no  comment,  Wing  the  iimst  roumton 
of  existing  forms.  Beetlioven  ha^i  specially 
marked  in  twoeaBSs(8ehersoof  Ninth  Symphony, 
and  Scherzo  of  Cj  niiiior  Qunrtct)  '  Ritino  di 
4  battute,'  because,  these  compositions  l)eing  iu 
snoh  short  ban,  the  rhythm  is  not  readily  iier> 
ceptible.  The  six-bar  rhythm  is  a  most  Useful 
combination,  as  it  may  consist  of  fonr  bars  fol* 
lowed  by  two,  two  by  four,  three  and  three,  or 
two.  two  and  two.  Tlie  well-kno\vii  minuet  Iiy 
Lulli  (from  '  Le  fioutgeois  Gentilhommo ')  is  in 
the  lint  of  tiMW  oonUai^ioiia  throughout. 


la 

MtlM. 


ll-n'-. 


1^ 


And  the  opening  of  the  Andante  of  Beethoven's 
FirstSymphony isanothergood example.  Haydn 
is  especially  fond  of  this  rhythm,  es|)ecially  in 
the  two  forms  first  named.  Of  the  rhythm  of 
thrice  two  bars  a  good  8j>ecimen  is  afforded  by 
the  Scherzo  of  Schubert's  C  major  Symphony, 
where,  after  the  two  subjects  (both  in  four-bar 
rhythm)  have  been  announced,  the  strings  in 
unison  mount  and  descend  the  scale  in  accom- 
paniment  to  a  pflrtianof  the  tot  theme,  thns: 


m 


■J 


A  still  better  example  is  the  fint  seetioii  of 
'  God  save  the  King. 

Tins  brings  tiB  to  triple  riiythm,  unoomUned 
with  double. 

Three-bar  rhythm,  if  in  a  slow  time,  conveys 
a  very  nnoomfortable  lop-sided  ssnsation  to  the 
uncultivatc<l  ear.  Tlie  writer  remembers  an  in- 
stance when  a  band  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  play  a  asotion  of  an  Andante  in  9-6  time 
and  rhythm  of  three  bai-s.  The  combination  of 
9x8  X 8  was  one  which  their  sense  of  accent 
reftised  to  adknowledge.  Beethoven  has  taken 
the  trouble  in  the  Scherbo  of  his  Ninth  S)'m- 
phony  to  mark  '  Ritmo  di  tre  battnte,'  although 
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in  such  quick  time  it  ia  hardly  necessary  ; 
the  punge, 


rrf  iff 


being  uudertitood  aa  though  written— 


Numerous  instances  of  triple  rliythrn  occur, 
which  he  haa  not  troubled  to  mark  ;  aa  in  the 
Trio  of  the  0  minor  Sym|biniy  flchano : — 

Rhythm  of  Are  hon  to  not,  as  a  rale,  produc- 
tive of  good  offcrt,  and  cannot  be  used — any 
more  than  the  other  unusual  rhythms — for  long 
together.    It  is  best  when  consisting  of  foor 

b;irs  followed  by  one,  and  is  most  oftou  found 
in  compound  form  —  that  is,  as  eight  bars 
followed  by  two. 

JfniiMt,  Motart's  Symphony  in  0  (No.  6). 


A  very  (juaint  eflbct  is  prodvoed  by  the  un* 

usual  rbytbin  of  hcvch.  An  iniprcs-sion  Ih  con- 
veyed that  the  eighth  bar — a  weak  one—  luiH  got 
left  out  thrangh  inaooonte  sense  of  rby thm,  as 
so  often  happens  with  street-singers  and  the 
like.  Wagner  has  taken  advantage  of  this  in 
hii  'DiAoeof  Apprentioea'CDiolCtiitaniuger ), 

thtttS — 


It  is  obvious  that  all  larger  symmetrical  groups 
than  the  aboTe  need  be  taken  no  heed  of,  as 

they  are  re<hiciblo  to  the  smaller  jieriods.  One 
more  i>oint  remains  to  be  noticed,  which,  a 
beauty  in  older  and  simpler  music,  is  becoming 
a  source  of  weakness  in  modern  times.  This  is 
the  disguising  or  oonoealiAg  of  the  rhythm  by 
strong  accents  or  change  of  harmony  in  weak 
bars.  The  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  Piano- 
forte Sonata  in  D  minor  (op.  31,  No.  2)  atlords 
a  striking  instance  of  this.  At  the  very  outset 
we  are  led  to  think  that  th''  <  hange  of  bass  at 
the  fourth  bar,  and  again  at  the  eighth,  indi- 
cates a  new  rhythmic  |ieriod,  whereas  the  whole 


I'll    liT  \i 

> 

etc 

S  *"  ~  *"    -0  '  

I? 

movement  is  in  four-bar  rlivthtu  as  unchaii<'in'' 
a-s  the  scjumuaver  ligiue  whicii  jtervadcs  it.  The 
device  has  the  ellect  of  preventing  monotony  in 
a  iiiovenient  constructed  almost  entirely  on  one 
single  ligure.  The  sune  thing  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  lii-st  movement  of  the  Sonatina 
(op.  79,  Presto  alia  Tedesoa).  Now  in  both  of 
theiie  case^  the  accent  of  the  bais  is  so  simple 
that  the  ear  can  afford  to  hunt  for  tiio  x)iywm 
and  is  pleased  l>y  the  not  too  sitbtle  artifice  ; 
but  in  slower  and  less  obviously  accented  music 
such  a  device  would  be  oat  of  place ;  there  the 
rhythm  reipiires  to  l>e  impressed  on  the  bearer 
rather  than  concealed  from  him. 

On  analysing  any  piece  of  mvaic  it  will  be 
found  that  whether  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
the  accents  be  binary  or  ternary,  the  laiger  divi- 
sions nearly  always  ran  in  twos,  the  riiythms 
of  three,  four,  or  seven  being  merely  occasion- 
ally used  to  break  the  monotony.  Thia  is 
only  natural,  for,  as  before  remarked,  the  con- 
prehensibility  of  music  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  simplicity  of  its  rhythm,  irregularity  in 
tliis  point  giving  a  disturbed  and  emotional 
character  to  the  2)iece,  until,  when  all  attention 
to  rhythm  is  ignored,  the  music  becomes  inco- 
iierent  and  inoomprehenrible,  though  not  of 
necessity  disagreeable.  In  'Tristan  uud  Isolde' 
Wagner  has  endeavoured,  with  varying  success, 
to  produce  a  composition  of  great  extent,  from 
which  rhythm  in  its  larger  aignifioatiou  shall 
be  wholly  absent.  One  consequence  of  this  is 
that  he  has  written  the  most  tumultuously 
emotional  opera  extant;  but  another  is  tliat 
the  work  is  a  mere  chaoe  to  the  hearer  until  it 
is  closely  studied.  v,  c. 

RIBATTUTA  (re-striking),  an  old  oontriv. 
ancc  in  instrumental  music,  gradually  acceler- 
ating the  pace  of  a  phrase  of  two  notes,  until 
a  trill  was  arrived  at.  Beethoven  has  pieserved 
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it  for  over  in  the  Overture  'Leonore  No.  3' 

(bar  7 a  oi  Allc(jro). 

Sec  too  aiiutluT  jtossagc  farther  en,  befon 
the  Fhito  ^ol«).     [Sci-  Tkim  .]  c. 

KIBIIiLE,  au  uLRiulet«  iuHtriniit'iit  pluyed  by 
h  bow.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  and  other 
early  writers,  and  appars  to  hjive  been  citluT 
the  rebec  itself,  or  a  jMirticular  form  ot  it. 
Sometiines  it  is  ai>ello<l  '  rubible.'  It  iias  hi-en 
aoggeeted  tliat  Iwth  '  rebec  '  and  '  ribible  '  are 
derived  from  tlie  Moorish  word  '  i-ebeb '  or 
'rebab,'  which  seems  to  have  been  ttie  name  of 
n  somewhat  ahnilw  IIIIUM»1  ilWtnUDent.  (See 
Keukc.)  v.  k. 

BIBS  (Ft.  £elime9%  Germ,  ^urgei.  The 
sidi's  of  stringed  iiistniiiifnts  of  the  violin  tyjw, 
counoctiug  the  back  and  the  belly.  They  cou- 
«i8t  of  •tzfeomfltiniea  only  five)  pieoes  of  maple, 
and  should  be  of  the  same  texture  as  the  back, 
and  if  poeeible  cut  out  of  the  same  piece.  After 
being  earefblly  planed  to  the  right  thickness, 
tln'y  arc  ]i<  iit  to  th«  rciiuirod  shajH?,  and  then 
glued  together  on  the  mould  by  meaus  of  the 
«omer  and  top  and  bottom  blooks,  the  angles 
being  feather -edged.  Tlu'  bark,  tin-  linings, 
and  the  belly  are  theu  added,  aud  the  body  of 
the  violin  is  then  complete.  The  riba  ought  to 
be  slightly  increased  in  depth  at  the  broader 
cud  of  the  iuatrumeut,  but  many  makers  have 
neglected  this  rale.  The  flatter  the  model, 
the  deejHjr  the  ribs  re<jnire  to  be  ;  henoe  the 
viol  tribe,  having  perfectly  Hat  backs  and  bellies 
of  slight  elevatum,  are  very  deep  in  the  rfba. 
Tlic  oldest  violins  were  often  very  deep  in  the 
ribs,  but  many  of  them  have  beeu  since  cut 
down.  Carlo  Bergouzi  and  his  contemporaries 
had  a  fashion  of  niaking  shallow  ribs,  and  often 
Cttt  down  the  ribs  of  older  instniments,  thereby 
injuring  their  tone  beyond  remedy.  Instni- 
ments made  of  ill-chosen  and  unseasoned  wood 
will  crack  aud  decay  in  the  ribs  sooner  than  in 
any  other  i^art ;  but  in  the  best  instruments  the 
ribs  will  generally  outlast  botli  belly  aud  back. 
Some  old  Jiiakcrs  were  in  the  habit  of  ;.,dueing 
a  strip  of  linen  inside  tlie  ribs.  K.  J.  i-. 

RICOI,  Lunn,  Ixnn  in  Naples,  June  8,  1805, 
in  ISl-l  etiten-rl  tlie  Royal  Conservatorio,  then 
under  Zingareili,  of  which  he  became  in  1819 
one  of  the  sub-professors  together  with  Bellini. 
His  first  work,  '  1/  Impresario  in  angu.Htie,'  was 
[)erfornied  by  the  students  of  the  Conservatorio 
in  1823,  and  enthoriaatically  applauded.  In 
tlie  following  four  years  he  wrote  '  La  Cena 
frastornata,'  '  L' Abate  Taccarella,'  'II  Diavolo 
oondannato  a  prender  moglie,'  and  *  La  Lucerne 
d*  Epitteto,'  all  for  the  Teatrn  Nuovo.  In  1 828 
his  'Ulisse,'  at  the  8au  Carlo,  was  a  failure. 
In  18S9  'n  Colombo '  in  Parma  and  'UOHknella 
di  (;inc\Ta*  in  Naples  were  both  successful. 
The  winter  of  1829-30  was  disastrous  for  Hiooi, 
his  fonr  new  operas  ( '  II  Sonnambnio,*  'L'  Ermna 
del  Messico,'  '  Aniiibalc  in  Torino,'  and  'La 
Neve  ')  being  all  unsuccessful.    In  the  autumn 


of  1831  he  produced  at  the  8'  Milan, 
'Chiars  di  Rosemberg,'  and  this  u|Lia,  jier- 
formed  by  Oritti,  Saeehi,  Winter,  Badioli,  etc., 
was  greatly  applaudLKi,  and  soon  became  success- 
ful in  all  the  theatres  of  It^ly.  •  II  nuovo 
Figaro'  faded  in  Parma  in  1832.  In  it  sang 
Ko/er.  who  afterwards  married  Halfi'.  The 
same  fate  attended  '  I  due  Sergenti '  at  the  Scala 
in  18U,  where  the  following  year  he  gave  *  Uu* 
Avventura  di  Scaraniuecia,'  whieh  was  a  very 
great  success,  aud  was  translated  into  Freiu-h 
byFlotow.  Thesame  year'Glieaposti,  In  tt  I 
known  as  '  Eran  due  ed  or  so!j  tre,' was  ajijilaiideii 
iu  Turin,  whilst  'Chi  dura  vince,'  like  Ilojisinis 
immortal  *  BarHere,'  was  hissed  at  Rome.  It 
wasaftenvards  received  entlni'^i  istically  at  Milan 
aud  in  mauy  other  opera-houses  of  Kuro|Ht>.  In 
1SS6  *Chian  di  Hontalbano'  failed  at  the 
Scala,  while  'La  serva  c  1*  ussn-ro  '  was  ajiplauded 
in  Pavia.  Kicci  had  thus  composed  twenty 
ojieraa  when  only  thirty  yean  old ;  and  altiioa|^ 
many  of  his  works  had  met  with  a  genuine  and 
well-deserved  success,  he  was  still  very  \toox 
and  had  to  accept  Ac  post  of  musical  duwctor 
of  the  Trieste  Cathedral  and  conductor  of  the 
Oiiera.  lu  1888  his  'Kozze  di  I'igaro'  was  a 
fiasco  in  Milan,  where  Rossini  told  him  that 
its  fall  was  due  to  the  nuisie  being  ttxi  si  rtniis. 

For  tlie  next  six  years  Ricci  comi)osed  nothing. 
In  1844  he  married  Lidia  Stoltz,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  Adelaide,  who  in  1867  sang 
at  the  Th^tre  des  Italiens  in  Paris,  but  died 
soon  after,  and  Luigi,  who  lives  in  London. 
'  hii  Snlitaria  dollo  Astnrie  '  was  given  in  Odessa 
in  1844  ;  'II  Hirraio  di  Preston'  in  Florence 
in  1847  ;  and  in  1852  '  La  FesU  di  Piedigrotta* 
was  very  successful  in  Naples.  His  last  opera, 
'  II  Diavolo  a  quattro»'  waa  performed  iu  Trieste 
in  1859. 

Luigi  Ricci  composed  in  collaboration  with 

his  brother  FEDKRiro  '  II  Colouncllo,'  given  in 
Rome,  and  '  M.  de  Chalumeaux,'  in  Venice,  in 
1835;  in  183G  'II  Tiist-rtore  i>er  amore'  for 
the  San  Carlo  in  Najili  s,  and  '  L'Aniante  di 
richiamo,'  given  in  Turin  in  1846.  Of  these 
four  operas,  '  11  Colonuello '  aloue  had  a  well* 
deserve<I  reeeption.  Hut  Kicci's  master]>iece, 
the  ojtcra  which  hiis  placed  liim  in  a  very  high 
rank  among  Italian  composers,  is  '  Crispino  e 
la  ("oiiiare.'  written  in  ISfiO  for  Veiiioe,  and  to 
u  liic  h  his  brother  Federico  jmrlly  contributed. 
This  opera,  one  of  tha  bert  comic  operas  of 
Italy,  enjoyed  a  long  siieot  ss  all  the  world  over. 

Shortly  after  the  production  of  '  II  Diavolo  a 
qnatiro'  in  1 869,  however,  aymptoms  of  insanity 
showed  theiiisr  lvcs,  and  the  malady  soon  became 
violent.  He  waa  taken  to  an  asylum  at  Pitigue, 
his  wife's  birthplace,  and  died  there  Dec.  81, 
IS.IP.  He  waa  much  mourned  at  Trieste;  a 
fuueral  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  txirformance 
of  selections  from  his  principal  worics,  his  bast 
was  jilaced  in  the  lobby  <>f  tlif  Opera  hoiisr . 
and  a  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow.  He 
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publi-jheil  two  volumes  of  vocal  pieces  entitleti 
'  Mes  Loisii-s '  and  '  Les  inspirationa  dn  The ' 
(Rioordi),  and  he  left  in  MS.  a  lar^^e  number  of 
com  positions  for  the  cathedral  aerrioe.  His 

brother, 

FEDEiiico.  was  l>orn  in  Naples,  Oct  22, 1809, 
pntored  the  Royal  Conservatorio  of  that  town, 
where  hia  brother  was  then  studying,  and 
received  his  mnsioal  ednoatioii  from  Bellini 
and  Ziu^'ArolH.  In  1S;J7  he  'f^vc  'La  Prigione 
d  £<Uuiburgo '  iu  Trieste.  The  barcarola  ot 
this  opera,  *  Sulla  pop]ia  d«l  mio  brick,'  was 
for  long  one  of  the  most  i>ojinIar  melodies  of 
Italy.  In  1839  hia  '  Duello  sotto  Richelieu  ' 
was  only  moderately  snceeasftil  at  the  Scala,  tmt 
iu  I'^ll  •  .Michelangelo  0  Rolla '  was  apjilanded 
in  Florence.  In  it  sang  Signora  Streppoui,  who 
afterwards  married  Verdi  'Oorrado  d'Alta- 
muni '  was  given  at  tlie  Scala  in  the  same  year. 
At  the  personal  request  of  Charles  Albert  he 
composed  in  1842  a  cuitato  for  the  marriage 
of  Victor  En»manuel,  and  another  for  a  court 
foatival.  In  1843  his  '  Vallombra '  failed  at  La 
Scala.  '  Isabella  de'  Medici '  (1844)  in  Trieste, 
'Kstella'  (1846)  in  Milan,  'Griselda*  (1847) 
and  '  I  due  ritratti '  (18'<0)  in  Venice,  wore  .ill  I 
tailures.  Ml  Marito  a  I'Ainanto '  was  greatly 
applauded  in  Vienna  in  1S.'»2,  but  his  la.st  <)\n'ra, 
'  II  paiiiere  d'amore,'  given  there  tli<'  f'l'Iowing 
year,  did  not  succeed.  He  was  then  nametl 
Musical  Director  of  the  Imperial  Theatres  of 
St.  Petersburg,  which  post  he  occupied  for  many 
years.  Of  the  operas  written  iu  collaboration 
with  his  brother  we  have  already  spoken. 

He  brought  out  at  the  Fantaisios-Parisiennes, 
Paris,  '  Une  Folio  4  Rome,'  Jan.  30,  1869,  with 
great  auooeas.  Enoonraged  by  this  he  prodnoed 
an  opi'ra-comique  in  tlnee  acts, '  Le  Docteurrose' 

iBoutfes  Parisiens,  Feb.  10,  1872),  and  'Uue 
^dte  h  Veniae,'  a  reprodnotion  of  his  eariier 
work,  'II  Marito  o  1' Amante '  (Atihfo^,  Feb. 
15,  1372).  Shortly  after  this  Federioo  retirad 
to  Conegltano  in  Italy,  where  he  died  Dec,  10, 
1877.  He  was  concerned  partially  or  entirely 
ill  nineteen  operas.  Of  his  cantatas  we  have 
spoken.  He  also  left  two  masses,  six  albums 
or  collections  of  Tooal  pieoea  (Bioordi),  and 
many  detached  songs.  t,.  r. 

RICCIO,  Teodouo,  a  native  of  Brescia,  who 
after  holding  the  ]>ost  of  choirmaster  at  one  of 
tlie  churches  of  Ihescia  was  in  1576  invited  Kv 
(i.'orgo  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandcnberg- 
.\iis]Nich,  to  l>e  his  caiMjllmeister  at  Anspach. 
Wlicn  in  l.'>79  George  Frederick  Uccanie  also 
Duke  of  Prussia,  Riccio  accomjianied  hinj  as 
oa]>elImeister  to  his  new  capital  Krinigsberg, 
whei*e,  like  Scandello,  also  a  native  of  Brescia, 
in  similar  circumstances  at  Dresden,  Riccio 
adopted  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  seems  to  have 
settled  for  thereat  of  his  life  with  an  occasional 
visit  to  Anspach.  His  adoption  of  Lutheranisni 
made  little  dilTerence  to  the  natnrs  of  his  com- 
positions  for  vse  in  ehnreh,  aa  Latin  was  still 


largely  used  in  the  services  of  Lutheran  court 
cliapels,  and  so  we  find  that  his  publications 
roabily  consist  of  various  volumes  of  Latin 
masses,  motets,  and  magnificats,  a  4  to  8  or  12, 
Probably  Johann  Eccani,  who  was  culled  to  be 
his  coadjutor  at  Kiinigsljcrg  from  1581,  pro- 
vided the  music  re<|uired  for  CJennan  texts. 
Besides  the  Latin  works  the  Qxullen-Lerikm. 
mentions  two  incomplete  books  of  madrigals 
a  and  6,  and  one  hook  of  Canzone  alia 
na|)olitana.  Riccio  is  supposed  to  have  died 
between  1608  and  1004,  since  in  the  latter  year 
Eccard  is  known  to  have  definitely  succee<led 
him  as  capellmeister.  J.  B.  M. 

RIGBROARE,  or  RIOERCATA  (fWitn  rieer- 
rnr-%  '  to  search  out '),  an  Italian  term  of  the 
17th  century,  signifying  a  fugue  of  the  closest 
and  moat  learned  description.  IVeaeobaldi's 
Ricercari  (Tj1.'»),  which  arc  copied  out  in  oneof 
Dr.  Bumey's  note-books  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
1 1 , 588),  are  (till  of  augmentations,  diminutions, 
inversions,  and  other  contrivances,  in  fact 
rerherchis  or  full  of  rctenrch.  J.  S.  Bach  has 
atRxed  the  name  to  the  6-part  Fugue  in  hia 
'  Muaikalisches  Opfer,'  and  the  title  of  the  whole 
contains  the  word  in  its  initials — Regis  lussu 
Cautio  Et  Reliqua  Canonica  Arte  Resolute.  But 
the  term  was  alao  employed  for  a  fantasia  on 
some  popular  song,  street-cry,  or  .such  similar 
theme.  Dr.  Cumniings  ha-s  a  MS.  l)ook,  dated 
1580-1600,  containing  twenty-two  ricercari  by 
CI.  da  Coreggio,  Gianetto  Palestina  (</'),  A. 
Vuillaert  (»/<;),  0.  Lasso,  Clemens  uou  i'ai>a, 
Cip.  Rore,  and  others — compositions  in  four 
and  five  p.irts,  on  'Ce  moy  de  May,'  'Vestiva  i 
colli, ' '  La  Rossignol, ' '  Susan  un  Jour/  and  other 
apfiarently  popular  songs.  This  use  of  the  word 
apj»ears  to  hjive  been  earlier  than  the  other, 
as  pieces  of  the  kind  by  Adriauo  (1620*67) 
are  (pioted.  d. 

RICH,  .Tons,  son  orChristojiher  Rich,  patentee 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  bom  about  1682. 
His  father,  having  been  compelled  to  qnit 
Dniry  Lane,  hail  erected  a  new  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  but  died  in  1714  when  it 
was  upon  the  eve  of  being  opened.  John  Rich, 
together  with  his  brother  Christopher,  then 
assumed  the  msnagement  and  opened  the  house 
about  six  weeks  after  his  father's  death.  Find- 
ing himself  nnable  to  contend  against  the 
sn|wirior  company  engaged  at  Drury  I^ne.  he 
had  recourse  to  the  intro<luction  of  a  new  sjtecies 
ofentertalnnient — pantomime — in  which  mnsio, 
scenery,  machinery,'  and  appropriate  costumes 
formeii  the  prominent  features.  In  these  pieces 
he  himself,  nndor  the  assumed  name  of  Lun, 
jierfornied  the  part  of  Harlequin  with  such 
ability  as  to  extort  the  admiration  of  even  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  that  dasa  of 
entertuimnent,  [Heplayed  Harlequin  in 'Cheats, 
or  the  Tavern  Bilkers,'  a  pantomime  by  .lohn 

>  Mimt  <•(  Rich  *  mkrhlnprr  «ru  lnvriiU<it  hy  J-.ho  Hiwl#.  Khr 
tniiiUtnr  uf  Tmw>.  ami  hU  bUtar,  temnel  lluuto,  aa  cmtnciit 
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Waver  (adapted  from  '  Lt  s  FourKorics  do  Sea- 
pin),  witli  music  by  Dr.  re|Huich,  ia  1716-17. 
w.  H.  o.  r.]  [See  alto  Bkooak's  OnntA,  vol. 
L  pu  277  ;  LiNcoLs's  Ixs  Fields  Theatre, 
♦oL  ii.  p.  733  ;  Paxtomime,  vol.  iii.  p.  616.1 
beoara^ged  by  suocew  he  at  length  decided 
ttpon  the  erection  of  a  larger  theatre,  the 
Ptage  of  wlnVli  s]i<.n]<l  nirord  f^rratcr  facilities 
for  scenic  and  mtcluiiutal  (iij-jilay,  and  accoi-d- 
iBgly  bnilt  the  first  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
which  hp  opciKvi  Doe.  7,  1732.  Hogarth 
produced  a  caricature  on  the  occasion  of  the 
remoral  to  the  new  house,  entitled  'Rich'K 
(Jlory,  or  his  Triumphal  Eintry  into  Covent 
Garden,'  copies  of  which  will  be  found  iu  Wil- 
Idaaon's  LemMma  Jlhulmlm,  and  in  H.  Sexe 
Wyndham's  Annals  of  Coveitt  Gar<fni  Thrntre, 
ToL  i  He  conducted  the  new  tlicatro  with 
gre»t  aooeeeiimtll  hit  death,  relying  much  upon 
the  attraction  of  his  j^antoniimea  and  iniiMical 
pieces,  but  by  no  meaitis  neglecting  the  regular 
drmtna.  In  his  early  days  he  had  attempted 
tr;ii;ic  at!tiiig,  but  failcl.  He  die<l  Nov.  26, 
1761,  and  was  buried  Dec.  4,  in  Hiliingdon 
churchyard,  Middlesex.  (See  list  of  productions, 
etc.,  in  the  Dirt,  of  Ntd.  Biog.)      w.  H.  H. 

RICHAFORT,  Jkan,  a  Flemish  musician  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  whom  we 
Vntiw  on  the  authority  of  the  ]HM.>t  Ronaard  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Josquin  Dcspn's.  He  was 
one  of  the  more  diatinguiahed  comi^sers  of  tlie 
I«riod  immediately  after  Joequiu,  in  which  with 
tlu-  retention  of  what  was  valiuiMc  in  the  oldiT 
t«€hni(|ue  of  con tra|>un till  artiticc,  there  waa,  as 
Mr.  Wookbidge  obaerrea,  a  greater  appraaoh 
niftdo  towards  ]>iirity  of  sound  and  beauty  of 
expresaiou.  The  only  known  dates  of  Richafort's 
aareer  are  that  between  164S  and  1647  he  was 
Aoinn.ist'^r  of  tlio  churfh  of  St.  Oillos,  Bnigcs, 
hat  this  is  snppoeod  to  have  been  towards  the 
end  of  his  Ufe,  sinee  as  early  as  1510  a  motet 
of  his  comiKisition  apix-nra  in  one  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Petmcci,  the  Uotetti  de  la  Corona, 
Hhk  iL  His  worln  appeared  only  in  the  ooUeo- 
tioas  of  the  time,  and  specially  in  those  of 
Attaignant  and  Modemua  between  l.'SSO  and 
1550.  Two  masses  are  8i»ecially  mentioned, 
one  'Ogenetrix  glorioea' published  by  Attaignant  i 
1;'3'2.  and  afterwards  copied  into  the  Sistinc  ' 
clia[iel  and  other  choir-lxioks  ;  the  other,  '  Veni  [ 
Sponsa  Oiristi,'  la  tO,  based  on  one  of  his  own  | 
motets,  which  .\mbro8  ilcsrrilM>s  as  the  finest  of 
the  collection  of  motets  in  which  it  ap[ioars. 
The  motet  has  been  reprinted  in  Maldeghem's 
'Treaor.'  A  F!»y|niem,  n  6,  would  .seem  from  the 
account  which  Ambros  gives  of  it  to  be  on  the 
fthole  more  curious  than  beanttftd,  though  it 
t»-<f ifif.i  to  the  aim  aftfr  intciisitv  -if  f\]iivH'iinn. 
While  the  other  voices  sing  the  ritual  text,  the 
two  tenor  nng  in  canon  *  Oirenmdedenmt  me 
gi  niitus  nu>rtis,*  and  also  rf-ply  to  >■  h  h  other  as 
if  with  exclamations  of  personal  sorrow,  *  o'est 
donleiir  noD  pamDla.*  If  some  of  Biehafint's 


works  retain  a  character  of  antique  severity, 
others,  as  Eituer  observes,  are  remarkable  for 
their  wonderful  beauty,  clearness,  and  simplicity. 
Several  of  his  motets  Ambros  singles  out  for 
high  praise.  Of  one  which  he  mentiuns,  'C^iem 
dicunt  homines,'  the  oiieuiug  |K»rtiou  is  given  by 
){r.  Wooldridge  in  the  OxfmdHittory  ^Alime, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  269-70.  Olarean  gives  in  full 
Richafort'i*  motet '  Christus  resurgeus '  as  a  good 
K.\ample  of  the  polyphonic  treatment  of  the 
Ionic  mode.  Of  the  fifteen  chansons  of  Ric  hnf<irt 
in  various  collections,  two  fine  specinnuH  are 
accessible  in  modem  reprints,  *De  raon  triste 
di'plaisir' in  Commer  Collectio  xii.,  and  *  Sur 
tons  regrets '  in  £itnor's  republication  of  Ott's 
'UedeMh,'  1844.  J.  n.  m. 

RICHARD  Ca:UR  DE  LION.  An  op^ra- 
comique  in  tliree  acts  ;  words  by  Sedaine,  music 
by  Gretry.  Produced  at  the  Opera-Comiqne 
Oct.  21,  178  1.  llic  piece  Ims  a  certain  liistni  iral 
value.  One  of  the  airs,  '  Une  h^vre  briilante,' 
was  for  long  a  faTOorite  snhfeet  for  variations. 
Beethoven  wrote  a  set  of  eight  upon  it  (in  C 
mf^or),  published  in  Nov.  1798«  having  prob* 
ably  heard  the  air  at  a  concert  of  Wel^'N  in 
the  preceding  March.  Another  set  of  seven 
(also  in  0)  were  for  long  attributed  to  Mozart, 
but  are  now  decided  not  to  be  by  him.  The 
air  ' 0  R ichard ,  d mon  roi, rnniTcrs  t'abandonne,* 
was  jilaycd  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  French  Revolution — at  the 
banquet  at  Versailles  on  Oct  1,  1789.  [Two 
versions  were  made  for  the  English  stage  ; 
(>eneral  Burgoyue's  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1786,  and  Leonard  MaoNaUy'a  at  Covent 
Garden  in  the  f?ame  year.  Thomas  Lin  ley 
adapted  Gr^try's  music  to  one  of  them  and 
the  opera  remained  a  standard  work  for  many 

years.     F.  K.]  a. 

RICHARDS,  He.nbv  Buinlev,  soivof  Henry 
Richards,  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Carmarthen, 
was  born  there  Nov.  13,  1817,  and  intcn«lf  d 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  preferred  the 
study  of  music,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Hoyal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  obtained 
the  King's  scholarship  in  1835,  and  again  in 
1837.  He  soon  gauied  a  high  |iosition  in 
London  as  a  pianist.  As  a  composer  he  was 
financially  very  successful,  his  song  '  Go<l  bless 
the  Prince  of  Wales '  (published  in  1862)  having 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  |>opalarity,  even  out  of 
England,  and  his  sacred  songn,  part-songs,  and 
pianoforte  )>iece«  having  been  most  fevouiaMy 
received.  [An  overture  in  P  minor  was  per- 
formed in  l'*10.]  He  cninposrd  ad<litioiial 
songs  for  the  English  version  of  Aulier's  '  Clow  n 
Diamonds,'  when  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
ISlfi.  He  especially  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Welsh  music  (upon  which  he  lectured), 
and  many  of  his  compositions  were  inspired 
his  enthu8iasti<-  love  for  his  native  land.  He 
exerted  hinuelf  greatly  in  promoting  the 
intnisli  of  the  ftmth  Wales  Choral  Union 
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on  its  visiu  to  Loadou  iu  1872  and  1878,  when 
they  Bucce^fully  coniiietcd  at  the  National 
Music  Moetiiigb  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  [He 
died  in  London,  May  1,  1886.j  (Additions 
from  Diet,  of  Xat.  Bujg.)  w.  ii.  u, 

RICHARDSON,  Joseph,  an  eminent  flute- 
player,  born  in  1814,  and  died  Marr]i  12, 
1862.  He  was  engaged  iu  most  of  the  Lciiiduu 
orohestiM,  was  solo  player  at  JuIUni'a  concerts 
for  many  years,  and  afterwarils  iK'eaine  priucij^l 
llutc  in  tlu'  Queen's  private  baud.  [He  played 
at  the  Melodists'  Clttb  and  the  Society 
Armonica  iu  1836,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Li^/.t  concert  i)arty  iu  1841,  and  >'i8ited  Dublin 
iu  that  caiiaotty.  w.  h.  o.  p.]  Hit  naatnefls 
and  r.-ipiility  of  execution  were  evtraordiuarj', 
and  were  the  great  features  of  his  playing.  He 
oomposed  numerous  fantariaa  for  hia  inatramant^ 
usually  extremely  brilliunt.  o. 

RICHARDSON,  V.viuhan,  bom  iu  Loudon 
in  tha  lattar  half  of  tha  17th  century^  was  in 
1885  a  chorister  of  the  Cha|>el  Royal,  under 
Dr.  Blow.  He  was  possibly  a  nephew  of  Thomas 
Rie^idwtt  (alto  singer,  genflaman  of  tha  Cha]  >el 
Royal  from  1664  to  his  death,  .Tnly  '23.  1712, 
and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey),  and  a 
brother  of  Thomas  Richardson,  who  waa  hia 
fellow-chorister.  In  .Tunr  1  GO  5  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Wiucheoter  CathedraL  Iu  1701  he 
published  *  A  collection  of  Songs  for  one,  two, 
and  thi I't.'  voices,  accompan yM  with  instruments. ' 
Ha  was  author  of  some  church  muaio :  a  iiue 
antiiem,  *  0  Lord  God  of  my  salvation/  and  an 
Evening  Service  in  C  (composed  in  1713).  arc 
in  the  Tudway  Collectiou  (Harl.  MSS.  7341  and 
7342),  and  another  anthem,  '0  how  amiable,' 
also  in  Tudway,  and  printed  in  Page's  '  Har- 
monia  Saora ' ;  others  are  in  the  books  of 
different  cathedrals.  He  was  also  comiioser  of 
'An  Entertainment  of  new  Musick,  composed 
on  the  I'eace'  [of  Ryswick],  1697  ;  *  A  Song  in 
praise  of  St.  Cecilia,'  written  for  a  celebration 
at  Winchester  about  1 700,  and  a  '  set  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,'  written  for  a  like 
occasion  in  1703.  [.\u  autogiaph  volume  ol 
music,  containin*^'  fourteen  anthems,  a  '  Song 
for  the  Kinj.;'  (1'397),  six  sonatas  for  strinj^s, 
etc.,  is  in  the  iiossessiou  of  J.  S.  Bumpus,  Esq.] 
He  died  before  June  26,  1729,  and  not,  aa 
commonly  stated,  in  1715.  w.  h.  n. 

RICIIAULT,  CiiAiiLE-s  SiMox,  head  of  a 
family  of  celebrated  French  music^publiaherR, 
l  orn  at  Cluirtrcs,  May  10,  1780.  came  early  to 
I'arH,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
moaio-trade  with  J.  J.  Momigny.   From  1dm 
ha  acquired  a  taste  for  the  litcratiirr-  nf  musio 
and  chamber  compositions  ;  and  when  lie  set 
np  for  himaelf  at  No.  7  Rne  Orange  Bateli^ 
in  1805,  the  first  works  he  j^uMi'^li'd  wric 
elaarical.    He  soon  perceived  that  there  was  i 
an  opening  in  Paris  for  editions  of  the  beat  | 
works  of  <;(Tnian  musicians,  and  the  early  efforts  i 
of  French  composers  of  promise.    His  calcula-  I 


tion  proved  correct,  and  his  judgment  was  m 
sound  that  his  businesa  increa.scd  rapidly,  and 
he  was  smin  i>ltli;^'LHl  to  move  into  larger  premises 
in  the  IVjulcvaid  I'oiasonnierc,  firat  at  No.  l<j, 
and  then  at  No.  2t>.  liere  he  published  Mozart's 
Concertos  in  8to  aoore,  and  other  works  of  the 
classical  comi»oscr8  of  Germany,  and  aciiuiii-^l 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  of  the  timis  of  Frey, 
Naderman,  Sieber,  Tkyel,  Petit,  Erard,  and 
iX'lahante.  He  moved  in  1862  to  No.  4  in 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  In  this  house  he 
died,  Feb.  20, 1866,  well  known  as  a  publisher 
of  jnil^Miicnt  atid  ability,  a  niaii  i>f  keen  intel- 
lect, and  a  ]ilt')i.sant  social  com|tanion.    His  son, 

GuiLLAVHE  Simon,  born  in  Paris,  Not.  2, 
1806,  had  Ion;;  been  his  father's  partner,  and 
continued  iu  the  old  line  of  serious  music.  At 
the  same  time  he  rsaliwd  that  in  ao  important  a 
business  it  was  well  that  the  Kalian  school  should 
be  represented,  and  accordingly  bought  the  stock 
of  the  pabUaher  PsoinL  On  hia  death,  Feb.  7, 
1877,  his  son, 

Li^oN,  born  in  Paris,  August  6,  1839,  i-csolved 
to  give  a  flreah  impetus  to  the  firm,  which  already 
possessed  18,000  publications.  Bearing  in  niin<l 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  the  first  to  publish 
Beethoven's  Symphonies  and  Mozart's  Concertos 
in  score  ;  to  make  known  in  Fiance  the  oratorios 
of  iiach  and  Handel,  and  the  works  of  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann ;  to  bring  out  the 
first  operas  of  Ambroise  Thomas  and  Victor 
Maas^j  to  enoooFsge  Berlioz  when  his  'Dam> 
nation'de  FInist'  waa  reoeiyed  with  contempt, 
and  to  welcome  the  orchestral  com{>osition8  of 
Rcber  and  Gouvy  ;  M.  L^n  Richault  aliove  all 
determined  to  maintain  the  editions  of  the 
(Jemian  classical  masters  wliirli  ti  nl  made  the 
fortune  of  the  firm.  His  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  his  old  and  honourable  business  procured 
him  a  silver  medal  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1878,  the  highest  recompense  o]«en 
to  music-puMishci-s,  the  jury  having  refused 
them  the  gold  medal.  O.  0. 

RICHTER,  EiiNM  FniKPRicH  Enr.\Rr>,  son 
of  a  schoolmaster,  born  Oct.  24,  ll?08,  at  Gross- 
schonau  in  Lusatia ;  from  his  elerentii  year 
attended  the  Gymnasium  at  Zittnu,  managed 
the  choir,  and  arranged  indejjcndout  jierform- 
anccs.  In  1831  he  went  to  Leipsig  to  study  with 
Wcinlip,  the  then  Cantor,  and  made  such  i»ro- 
gress  that  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Conserratoriam,  in  1848,  he  became  one  of  the 
professors  of  harmony  and  rountcrpoint.  Up  to 
1847  he  conducted  the  Singakademie  ;  he  waa 
afterwards  organist  anccesaively  of  the  Peters* 
kirchc  (1  S.""!] )  and  tlic  XfMikirclie  and  Nicolai- 
kirchc  (1862).  After  Hauptmann's  death,  Jan. 
8,  1868,  he  succeeded  him  aa  Cantor  of  the 
Tliouiasschulc.  Of  liis  books,  the  lyhrhurJt  (hr 
Hamunie  (after^vards  called  Praktiacke  Hiudien 
SWT  f^eorif),  (12th  ed.  1876),  haa  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  Swedish,  Italian,  Rnsiian, 
Polish,  and  English.    The  Lehre  von  der  Fitffe 
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has  passed  throui,'h  tlitpo  crlitions,  and  J'oin 
OotUn^umt  through  two.  Tliv  Kagluh  transla- 
tion of  all  theoe  are  by  Fnnklin  IWylor,  and 
were  iiublislRiI  liy  ("laimT  &  Co.  in  1861, 
1878,  and  1874  respectively.  Kichter  also 
plDUi^ih«d  a  CMetMsm  of  Organ-building.  Of 
hia  many  comjKjsitinn.s  o'l-  r'-inistn xhv  ii,->t 
known  is  the  Cautata  '  Uithyrambe,'  lor  the 
ScliiUer  FestiTal  in  1859.  Ottier  works  are — 
an  oratorio,  'Christus  der  Erloser'  (March  f^, 
1849),  masses,  psalms,  motets,  organ-pieces, 
atring-qnartets,  and  sonataa  forPF.  He  became 
one  of  the  King's  rroff.s.sors  in  1868,  died  at 
Leipzig,  April  9,  1879,  and  was  snooeeded  as 
Cantor  by  W.  Rnst.  r.  o. 

RICHTER,  Feudinand  Tobias,  a  native  of 
Wiirzbui^g,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  given  as 
1649,  succeeded  Alessandro  Poglietti  as  Imperial 
Court  organist  at  Vienna  in  1683.  In  the 
Quelltn-  Lexikon  he  is  wrongly  said  to  hnve 
been  the  teacher  in  composition  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.,  bat  he  was  undoubtedly  niuBic 
teacher  to  Looiwld's  children,  the  future  Eniitoror 
Joseph  I., and  the  three  Archduchesses.  Riciiter 
ei^oyad  a  high  mpntation  as  organ -{tlayer  and 
comj'oser.  Several  even  of  Pachelbd'a  jmpils 
at  Nuri'iiiberg  came  afterwards  to  Vitiiiia  to 
jwrfect  themselves  in  organ-playing  by  further 
instructions  from  Kichter,  and  Pachellxjl  him- 
self must  have  held  Kichter  in  high  esteem, 
since  in  1699  he  dedicated  to  him  along  with 
Buxtehufle  his  organ  or  clavier  work  entitled 
'  Hexachordum  AjK>llinis.'  It  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  so  few  or^n  works  of  Bidit«r 
have  been  preserved.  In  a  recent  volume  of 
the  Deukmuler  der  Tonkunat  in  Oesterreich 
(Jahrg.  xiii.  Th.  2)  three  clavier  suites  out  of 
a  set  of  five,  and  an  organ  toccata  with  sh<irt 
lugued  Versetti  outof  a  set  of  five  on  the  church 
tones  intended  for  Ktwgical  nae,  ha^e  been 
printed  for  the  first  tinn\  but  hanlly  suffice  to 
explain  his  great  reputation.  The  Imperial 
libtaiy  atVienna  prBsenrea  in  MS.  two  sersnatas 
by  Richter  evidently  intended  for  court  fes- 
ti\ities,  *  L'  Istro  ottsequioeo,'  and  '  Le  proniesse 
dogli  Dei ; '  also  five  sfiritual  dramas  composed 
for  iii'rri>rniance  by  tin  pupils  of  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Vienna.  There  are  also  some  instru- 
mentel  works,  a  sonata  a  7  (deseribed  as  for  two 
Trombe,  one  Timpano,  two  violini,  two  violo 
da  braocio  e  cembalo),  along  with  some  Balletti 
a  4  and  a  5,  also  two  Sonataa  a  8.  Richter  died 
at  Vienna  in  1711.  j,  r.  m. 

RICHTER,  Faakz  Xavkb,  was  bom  at  HoUi- 
schan  in  Moravia  on  Dec  1  or  81,^  1709.  His 
first  official  post  Was  that  of  capellmeister  to  the 
Abbot  of  Kempten,  which  he  held  from  1740 
until  1 750,  when  difficulties  appearto  have  arisen 
with  the  authorities  as  the  result  of  hiadnpUca- 
tion  of  posts.    He  had  been  a  bass-singer  at 

■  Onbrr'i  AvrUrni.  foUowed  hy  Bi«manii.  In  hit  Uifkun,  mnd  In 
hia  pntec*  to  the  Dankm.  Talarae  oontaiulng  work*  \tj  Rleht«r, 
(i*w  Ow.  1  M  Ui«<lftUo(  Mrth:  BitiMr's QtMilnt-iciUmi  loUawi 
ktaMali  SriM^      la  glvfof  Dm.  n  M  th*  drta^ 


1  the  court  of  M  uiiiheim  since  1717,  ami  no  doubt 
this  was  the  cauae  ofhisdismissal  Irom  Kempten. 
He  is  statedby  F.Walter,  GetdnkkU de$  Theaten, 
t  tc.  (1898).  to  have  a[>{>eare(l  in  operatic  ]ier- 
formances  in  1748  and  1749.  He  was  ahM> 
engaged  as  leader  of  the  second  Tiolins  in  the 
orchestra.  An  oratorio,  '  La  deposizione  della 
crooe,'  was  performed  at  Mannheim  in  1748. 
He  left  Mannheim  for  Strasfao^  in  1769, 
becoming  o^iiiellnu-ister  at  the  Minster,  and 
spending  the  remainder  of  lus  Ufe  tliere.  He 
died  Sept  12,  1789,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ignaz  Pleycl,  w  ho,  according  to  Fetis,  had  acted 
as  his  assistant  for  six  years.  Rumey,  in  hia 
Present  Sia/r  (Omnaiiif),  ii.  327,  8i>eaks  of  the 
great  reputation  Richter  enjoyed,  and  of  the 
want  of  real  individuality  in  his  music.  lie 
s]tcaks  of  his  fretjuent  employment  of  the 
device  called  Rosalta.  He  left  sixty -foor 
symphonies,  of  which  the  themes  of  .sixty -two 
are  given  in  the  volume  devoted  to  the  Mann- 
heim scho<il  of  syniiibonists  in  the  Daikm,  der 
Titiik.  in  H'lir-  i-.i,  vol.  iii,  1,  Three  of  the  sym- 
phonies are  i)rinte«l  in  full,  and  the  preface 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  composer. 
An  enormous  mass  of  church  musir  is  ascribed 
to  him  in  Rieuianu's  Lexikoti,  such  as  twenty- 
eight  masses,  two  requiems,  sixteen  pealms, 
thirty-eight  motets,  etc.  Tlie  Qti^!!:  it- I.rxikon 
gives  a  niuro  huiited  list  of  extant  works,  and 
contains  many  donbtlbl  statementa  concerning 
the  comt>oser.  m. 

RICHTER,  Hans,  celebrated  conductor,  bom 
Afnil  4,  1848,  at  Raab  in  Hnngary,  where  his 
father  was  capellnieister  of  the  cathedral  His 
mother,  »t«e  Josephine  Csazinskj,  sang  the  part 
of  Veunaia  'TamthSnser'at  the  trst  performance 
ill  Vienna  in  IS.^w  ;  she  was  aftiTw:irds  a  ver}- 
suooessfol  teacher  of  singing  in  Vienna,  and 
died  Oct.  80,  1892.  The  fether  died  in  1858, 
and  Hans  wa.s  then  placed  at  tin-  L<Wvcnbnrg 
Convict-School  in  Vienna.  Thence  he  went 
into  the  ehc^r  of  the  Oourt  chapel,  and  remained 
there  for  fnur  ycai-s.  In  1860  he  entered  the 
Consenratorium,  and  studied  the  horn  under 
Kleineoke,  tiie  Tiolin  nnder  Heiasler,  and  theory 
under  Sechter.  Aft»  r  a  lengthened  engagement 
as  horn-player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Kiimth- 
nerthor  opera  be  was  recommended  by  FirociT  t» 
Wa;,'iK'r,  Avent  to  him  at  Lucerne,  remained  then 
from  Oct.  1866  to  Dec.  1867,  and  made  the  lirat 
flur  copy  of  t^e  score  of  the '  Meistersinger. '  In 
186  8  he  accepted  thefKjstof  conductorat  tbeHof- 
nnd  National  Theatre,  Munich,  and  remained 
there  for  a  year.  He  next  visited  Paris,  and 
after  ashort  resilience  there,  proceeded  to  Bnissel^ 
for  the  production  of  '  Tjohengrin  '  (March  22, 
1870).  He  then  retumeil  to  Wagner  at  Lucerne, 
assistisd  at  the  first  performance  of  the  '  Siegfried 
Idyll '(Dec.  1870).  and  made  the  fair  cojiy  of  the 
score  of  the  '  Nibelungen  King  '  for  the  engraver. 

•  InA{>rill  871  he  went  toPesth  aschicfcondoctor 
of  the  National  Theatre,  a  post  to  which  he  owes 
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much  of  hiBgreat  practical  knowlecUpBof  thesU^ 
and  ttaga  bodiiMa.    In  Jan.  1875  ha  oondMlM 

a  grand  orchestral  concert  in  A'icnua,  wUollllld 
the  effect  of  attracting  much  publio  ■ttantiwi 
to  him,  and  acoordiugly,  after  the  refeireDMnt 

of  Deisotr  from  the  Court  o]N'ra,  Richter  was 
invited  to  take  the  poet,  which  he  entered  upou 
in  the  antumn  of  1875,  oonoarrently  with  the 

comluctoi-ship  of  tlie  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
In  1884-90  he  acted  as  conductor  of  tlie  concerts 
of  the  Qesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde. 

He  had  conducted  the  reheareals  of  the 
'  Nibelungeu  King '  at  Beyrouth,  and  in  1876  lie 
directed  the  whole  of  the  rehearsals  and  i»erform- 
ancesof  the  Fe8tivaltliera,aiid,atthe  close  of  the 
third  set  of  i>erformancea,  received  the  Order  of 
Maximilian  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  that 
of  the  Falcon  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weinuur. 
In  1S77  he  pnxliKed  the  '  Wiilktire '  in  Vienna, 
and  followed  it  in  lh78  hy  the  other  {tortious 
of  the  trilogy.  In  1878  he  was  mode  court 
capellmeiiiter,  and  received  tlie  Order  of  Kranz 
Josef.  His  tirat  intruduction  to  English audivnees 
was  at  the  famous  Wagner  Concerts  given  in  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1877,  when  he  shan>rl  the  duties 
of  conductor  with  Wagner  himself.  In  1879 
(May  5-12),  1880  (Hay  10-June  14),  and  1881 
(May  9  .luiie  23)  were  started  what  were  nt 
lirst  called  'Orchestral  Festival  Concerts,'  but 
afterwards  the  'Biehter  Oonoerta,'  in  London, 
which  excited  hhkIi  nttrntioii,  chiefly  for  the 
conductor  s  knowledge  uf  the  »corusofB«etlioveu's 
■ymphonies  and  other  large  works,  which  he 
conducted  without  buuk.  [The  Richtt  r  Ciuieerts 
went  ou  for  many  years  with  great  success,  hut 
after  the  great  ctmdnetor  went  to  live  in 
Manchest<'r  in  1897,  as  dirr  <tori»f'  the  Manchester 
Orchestra,  the  London  concerts  were  given  less 
regularly.  In  1882  and  1884  he  oondncted 
nii]ioitant  iM>rfonnances  of  (^Jinnan  operas  in 
Loudon,  introducing  '  Die  Meistersinger '  and 
*  Tristan  'to  the  London  public  The  s{)ecial  ]»er- 
foriiiauci  s  of  flernian  op^-ni  which  form  part  of 
the  Coven  t  Garden  season  have  been  conducted 
by  Richter  since  1 904.  Since  1 885  he  has  con- 
ducted the  Birniitigham  Festival.  In  that  year 
he  received  the  honoi-ary  degree  of  Mus.D.  ut 
Oxford.  He  has  nnmherless  decorations.  (See 
Afusical  Tims,  1899,  pp.  441-6.)  A  sjieeial 
concert  in  celebration  of  his  thirty  years'  work 
in  England  took  place  at  the  (Queen's  Hall,  June 
S,  1907.1 

Herr  Kichter  is  certainly  one  of  the  very 
greatest  of  conductors.  He  owes  this  position  in 
groat  meaaore  to  the  fact  of  his  intimate  practi- 
cal ucf|uaintancewith  the  technic|npof  the  instru- 
nieuLs  in  the  orchestra,  e.HjK?eially  the  wind,  to 
a  degree  in  which  he  stands  alone.  Asaimisi- 
cian  he  is  a  self-made  man.  aii'l  ei»ioyp  the  ju-cu- 
tiar  advantages  which  spring  hum  that  fact. 
I  lis  devotion  to  his  orphestra  is  great,  and  the 
hi^^h  standard  and  position  of  the  band  of  the 
N'ienna  oi>era-house  is  due  to  him.    He  is  a 


great  master  of  cretoeHdo  and  deert$oendOf  and  of 
the  finer  shades  of  aeoelerating  aad  retarding 

the  lime.  y.  u. 

RICOCHET.  The  employment  of  the  bound- 
ing staccato — daoeato  d  rieoehti — is  thus  indi- 
cated in  violin  mnsio.  As  the  best  examples  of 
this  bowing  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
French  and  Lklgian  composers,  it  is  probable 
tliat  it  owes  its  invention  to  the  father  of 
virtuosity — Psganiui  The  same  system  whieh 
governs  the  flying  staccato  — so  brilliantly 
applied  by  Fl^^anini,  de  Beriot,  Wieniawski, 
Vieuxtemps,  and  latter-day  virtuosi,  to  the 
execution  of  swift  chnniiatic  jms^sayes  — 
dominates  the  ricochet,  hut  being  thrown  u|ion 
the  strings  le,sH  i-a}>idly,  and  with  more  force, 
the  effect  is  heavier.  To  accomplish  this  sQ^le 
of  bowing  neatly,  the  stick  sliuuld  be  held  SO 
that  tlir  full  l>readtli  ol  the  hair  at  the  uj>pcr 
jMirt  tslmll  fall  \x\ton  the  strings  accurately.  The 
wrist  must  remain  flexilde,  while  the  fingen  grip 
the  1k)w  fnuily  and  relax  t<i  allow  the  bow  to  re- 
liound.  Two  graceful  examples  of  the  apj[>lioatiou 
of  the  ricochet  are  to  be  fouiid  in  the  Bmsro  of  ds 
Bt'riot's  'Soiue  de  Ballet,'  and  in  the  Polonaise 
of  N'ieuxtenips's  *  liallade  et  Polonaise.'  o.  lu 
RIOORDI,  OtOTAMNi,  founder  of  the  well- 
known  mnslc^publishinp  house  in  Milan,  wliere 
he  was  bom  in  1785,  and  died  March  16,  1853. 
He  made  his  first  hit  with  tlte  score  of  Mosca's 
'  Tn  t-'udenti  delusi.'  Since  that  time  the  fii  ni 
has  published  for  all  the  great  Italian  vuuatrif 
down  to  Verdi  and  Bdto,  and  has  far  oat- 
stripjH'd  all  rivals.  The  'ln-.-jfla  musira!,, 
edited  with  great  success  by  Ma/j:ucato,  has  had 
moeh  inflnence  on  its  prosi^rity.  It  ]>osBesses 
the  whftle  of  the  orijjiual  scores  of  tli>'  operas 
it  has  x>ubliBhed — a  most  interesting  coUec* 
tion.  Giovanni's  son  and  successor  Tito  (bcvn 
Oct.  29,  1811,  died  Sept.  7,  1S88)  fhrther 
enlarged  the  bnsinoss.  The  catalogue  issued 
in  1875  contains  788  jiagca  large  8vo.  The 
present  head  of  the  finu  is  his  son  (Jiitlio  ]ii 
Tito,  bom  Dec.  19,  1840,  who  is  a  practised 
writer,  a  skilled  draughtsman,  a  composer  of 
drawing-room  music,  under  the  iweudonym  of 
Burgmein,  and  in  all  respecta  a  thoroughly 
cultivated  man.  f.  «;. 

RIDDELL,  John  (or  '  Riddle '),  composer  of 
Scottish  dance  music,  born  at  Ayr,  Sept.  "J, 
1718.  It  is  .statetl  in  'The  Ballads  and  .Songs 
of  Ayrshire,'  1846,  that  RiddsU  waa  hlind  from 
infancy,  also  that  he  was  com]x>.<i€'r  of  the  well- 
known  tune  'Jennys  Bawbee.'  This  latter 
statement  is  not  authenticate<l.  Burus  mentions 
him  as  'a  bard-born  genius,"  and  says  he  is 
composer  of  '  this  most  beautiful  tune '  ('  F»u- 
layston  House '). 

Riddcll  published  about  1766  his  first  '  Col- 
lection of  fckots  Reels,  or  Country  Dances,  and 
Minuets,'  and  a  second  edition  of  ft,  in  oblong 
folio,  in  1782.    Hedie<i  Ajit  il 179r..       v.  k, 
1     RIDDELL,  RuBEkT,  a  Scottish  antiquary, 
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and  friend  of  Robert  Hiiriis.  ]lv  was  an  anny 
(or  Volunteer)  captain,  and  iv.-^idod  un  the  family 
estate  Gknriddeil,  DumfrieHshire.  He  was  au 
amateur  coniposor  of  Scottisli  dance  music,  an<l 
wrote  the  music  to  one  or  two  of  buins's  songx.  , 
His  most  interesting  publication  (1794)  is  '  A 
OollectionofScotcli,  <  ialwegian,  an<l  Bonici  Times  ' 
.  .  .  selected  by  Eobert  Kiddell  of  Glcuriddell, 
Bki.  folio.   Bodied  «t  Frian'  Gmw,  April  21 , 

1794.  F.K. 
RIDOTTO.    See  Keuoutk. 
RIEDEL,  Cakl,  bora  Oi^  6, 1 897,  ot  Kronea* 

berg  in  the  Rhino  provinces.  Though  always 
musically  iuoliued  he  was  educated  for  tnde, 
•lid  wu  at  Lyras  in  the  silk  tnwness  until 
1848,  when  he  determined  to  ilcvote  himself 
to  mttsio  as  a  profession.  He  returned  borne  | 
•nd  at  OBoe  began  serious  stndy  tmder  the 
direction  of  Carl  AVilhelm,  then  an  obscuio 
muaioian  at  Crefeld,  but  destined  to  be  widely  1 
known  as  the  author  of  the  *  Waeht  am  Bhein.' 
Late  in  1849  Riedel  entei-ed  the  Leipzig  Con-  ' 
•enratohum,  where  he  made  great  progress 
under  Mosdteles,  Hauptmann,  Becker.andPlaidy. 
He  had  long  had  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
Tocal  works  of  the  older  masters  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  practised  and  performed  in  a 
private  society  at  Leipdg  AHtorga's  'Stabut,'  i 
Palestrina's  '  Impropmria,' and  Lco'«  'Miserere,' 
and  this  led  him  to  found  a  singiug  society  of 
his  own,  which  Ixgim  on  Hay  17,  1854,  with 
a  simple  quartet  of  male  voices,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  Assuciation  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Riedelsdie  Verein,'  was 
so  celebrated  in  lyip/ig.  Their  litst  ]tublic 
concert  was  lifld  in  Xovemlier  18.">r>,  Tlie 
reality  of  the  attempt  was  soon  recognised  ; 
members  flocked  to  the  society  ;  and  its  lirst 
great  achievement  wa^  u  jterformance  of  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass,  April  10,  1859.  At  tliat  time 
Riedel  appeai-s  to  have  practise^l  oidy  ancient 
muiiic,  but  this  rule  was  by  no  means  main- 
tained ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  works  performed 
by  the  Verein  we  find  I't-etliovcn's  Miixs  in  I), 
Kiel's  'Christus,'  Berlioz's  '  Mesae  des  Morts,' 
sad  Liszt's  <  Oraner  Messe '  and  *8t.  ElizaUth.' 
RitMb-l's  devotion  to  his  choir  was  extraunlinary : 
he  was  uot  only  its  coodttotor,  but  librarian, 
seeretary,  trsasoiw,  all  in  one.  His  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  music  was  always  ready  and 
always  effective,  and  many  of  the  best  Tooal 
asBoeiations  of  North  Germany  owe  their  enooess 
to  his  advice  and  help.  He  Was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  '  Bcethovenstiftung, '  and  an 
earnest  sup|K)rter  of  the  Wagner  performances 
at  Biiyreutli  in  1876.  Hi>  own  comiiositionH 
ore  chiefly  part-songs  for  men's  voices,  but  he 
edited  several  important  ancient  works  by 
Praetorius,  Franck,  Eccard.  md  ntli*  r  old  Ger- 
man writers,  especially  a  'Passion'  by  Uein- 
rich  Sehiits,  for  which  he  seleoted  the  best  ' 
portions  of  four  Passions  by  that  master — a 
proceeding  certainly  deserving  all  that  can  be  < 


said  against  it.   Biedel  died  in  Lei|i2ig,  June 

a,  ]S6«.  o. 

RIKM,  WiLUELM  FuiKDiacH,  horaatCulleda 
in  Tliuringia,  Feb.  17,  1779,  wa.s  one  nf  .1.  A. 
Hiller's  pupils  in  the  Thotuasschuk'  ut  Leijizig. 
In  1807  he  was  made  organist  of  the  Reformed 
churdi  tluTc,  and  in  1814  of  the  Tli<inia.s- 
.schule  itself.  lu  1 822  he  was  called  to  Bremen 
to  take  the  cathedral  <»gan  and  be  director  of 
the  Singakadennc,  where  lie  remained  till  his 
death,  April  20,  1837.  He  wasau  industrious 
writer.  Hb  eantate  for  the  anniverMry  of  the 
Augahuig  ConfeH.sion,  1880  (for  which  Mendels- 
sdm's  Befonuatiou  Symphony  wss  intended) 
is  deed ;  so  an  his  quintets,  quartets,  trice, 
and  other  large  works,  but  some  of  his  eight 
souatas  and  twelve  sonatinas  are  still  used  lor 
teabhJng  ]  an  }  loaes.  He  left  two  books  of  studies 
for  the  PF.,  whicli  are  out  of  ]iriut,  and  sixtven 
progressive  exercises,  besides  useful  compositions 
for  Uie  organ.  o. 

RIEMANN,  Kabl  "Wilhelm  Julius  Hi  i;o, 
was  born  at  Grossnwhlra  near  Sondershauscu, 
July  18,  1849,  and  studied  law,  etc,  at  Berlin 
and  Tiibingen.  He  saw  active  aervioe  in  the 
Franco 'Gienuau  war,  and  afterwards  devoted 
his  life  to  mnsic,  studyiug  in  the  Leipzig  Con- 
aervatoriuiu.  After  some  years'  iLsidcnce  ut 
Bielefeld  as  a  teacher,  he  was  ap|K)inted  to  the 
I>ost  of  '  privatdozent '  in  the  Univciisity  of 
Leipzig,  which  he  held  from  1878  to  1880, 
going  thence  to  Bronil>erg  ;  in  18><1.90  he  was 
teacher  of  the  piano  and  theory  in  the  Il<tml>urg 
Conservatoriuni,  andsnhaequently  (after  a  three- 
moiitlis'  stay  at  the  conservatoriuni  of  Sunders- 
liauseu)  was  given  a  jiost  at  the  Couwjrvatorivuu 
of  Wieabadsn  (1890-95).  In  the  latter  year 
he  returne<1  to  L<  i]>:'ig.  m  I'M  turer  in  the 
Uuivei-bity, and  in  1901  was  ai'j'ninlcd  piofessor. 
He  haa  been  amazingly  active  as  a  writer  on 
evoi  y  1 'ranch  of  musical  knowledge,  \  >\\t  hi'-  work 
is  us  thorough  as  if  it  had  been  small  in  extent. 
On  the  teaching  of  harmony,  on  musical  phrasing 
and  thf  jx-cidiarities  of  notation  rr-<jiured  for 
explaining  his  system  to  students,  he  has 
strongly  supported  various  innovations,  most 
of  them  due  to  liis  own  inventive  f  u  nltv.  The 
com[»lete  list  of  his  works  is  given  iu  his  owu 
^luiklaeikm,  to  which  the  reader  must  be 
referrrd  ;  Die  Xntiir  fin-  Uttrinonik  (1882), 
I'creiuJ'uchU  Harvumklchn-  (1893),  Lekrbudi 
de»  ,  ,  t  Cbnfnifmniia  (1888),  have  been  trsns- 
luted  into  Knglish,  as  well  as  the  various 
catechisms  dealing  with  every  brancli  of 
musical  stndy,  and  the  famous  MuBikkxikon, 
flii-8t  edition.  1882,  sixth,  190.';,  Engl,  transla- 
tiou,  1893,  etc).  The  useful  Opemitandbiich 
(1884-93)  and  works  on  musical  history  must 
not  be  forgotten.  As  a  jiriU'tical  illustration  of 
his  excellent  method  of  teaching  the  art  of 
]ihrasing,  his  editions  of  dsssieal  and  romantic 
pianoforte  nmsic,  called  'Phrasierungsausgaben,* 
may  be  mentioned.    He  has  edited  many 
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masterpieces  of  ancient  music,  as,  for  instance, 
the  works  of  AIkico  and  the  Maunheim  syin- 
pUonists  for  the  Deukmaler  der  Tonkunst  in 
Bayera  (1900  and  1902  respectively),  flis 
original  oompontioiu— for  ha  has  found  time 
to  wTit«  mtisic  as  well  as  musical  literature — 
are  luiinurous  but  not  very  important,  being 
mainly  of  an  educational  kind ;  but  his  position 
in  tlie  musical  world  of  OotmaBy  ia  deservedly 
a  very  high  one.  m. 

RIEMSDUK.  J.  0.  M.  VAN,  bom  1843,  died 
June  :iO,  1^0'),  ,»t  I'^tm-ht,  was  a  member  of  an 
aristucratic  tauuly,  and  thus  grew  up  amid  tlie 
best  and  most  powerfitl  social  influences.  An 
enthusi:i-s1ii"  niii.itt'ur  nmsician,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  work  of  furthering  the  cause  of 
mnsltt.  A  cultivated  scholar,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  01  li tine:  the  old  son;^  of  the  Ncthorlands 
witli  marked  success.  A  practical  and  business- 
Uh»  eitiwn,  he  bsosae  TsiehnkMl  Diraotor  of  the 

Ststo  railway.  His  liouse  wiis  always  oj>oii  to 
any  artists,  and  his  welcome  was  always  ready 
for  those  who  followed  nrairio  as  a  professlra. 

Ho  was  chairman  of  the  '  Society  of  Musical 
history  in  the  Xorth  Netherlands,'  in  which 
capacity  he  doubtless  had  many  fiwilitiss  for 
collecting  old  Netherland  Folk-Songs,  nf  which 
he  availed  himself  in  the  most  able  manner. 
His  works  are  as  follows : — 


matt  Jftuie  Sekool  of  Ctr*<M  IdSI-imi  U  complete  hUtorr 

  of  the  Artuf  Mu>l«  In  tho  NethcrUiid*  Iwtwven  tb<«e>lati«i. 

*IMa  N'  tlK  rl  mil  IMdom  kITUicnt  for  PP.  Lhiet 

The  twij  flnt  Hualc  book*  of  Tylman  Sumto  |c.  « 

culUciian  at  IfcUMrUnd  tvlk  Song*  at  Um  lath  owtiur. 
MMMi  ItMUM  Hi  4.  A.  atlakM  IMM-Iisa  tm  two 
tMIim.  TiaU.  aad  taii  (Inuidatioii  lalo  IhitAI. 
•1890.  Tfrrnty-foarBoagiof  the  ISth  «n<l  Ifltb  i«ntnriM  with  rf. 

It.-.  uiD|MalaMC 
ItWl  F'jik  Sonit  book  of  the  NrthrrUixtii  IpiMthuinoua). 

The  wijrk>  luarlted  thiu  *  »rr  among  tb»  pabUcatlotu  of  the 
V«rMnl(iii<  nxjt  K.-N«<t«rUncLi  NuallicaechlaleDU. 

BIBSrZI.  DER  LBTZTE  DER  TRIBUNKN 

(the  last  of  tho  Tribunes).  An  opera  in  livp 
acts ;  words  (founded  on  Bulwer's  novel)  and 
musio  by  Wagner.  He  adopted  the  idea  in 
Dr-'iden  in  18.37  ;  two  acts  wore  finished  citly 
in  1 and  tho  opera  was  pix>ducad  at  Dresden, 
Oct.  20,  1842.  'Riensi'  was  brought  out  in 
French  (Nuitter  and  Guillaume)  at  thn  Theatre 
Lyrique,  April  16,  1869,  and  in  Jili^lish  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London  (OariBosa), 
Jan.  27,  1879.  o. 

RI£S.    A  dbtiuguished  family  of  musicians. 

1.  JoHAHN  KiMM,  Batire  of  Benzheim  on  tho 
K hine,  bom 1728,  waS  i^jpoin  ted  Court  trum  jteter 
to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  Bonn  [with  a  salary 
of  192  thalcrsj.  May  2,  1747,  and  violinist  in 
the  Ca|>ellc.  .March  5,  1754.  On  April  27,  1764, 
hi.s  daughter  Anna  Maria  was  appoints!  sin<^cr. 
In  1774  she  married  Fenlinand  Drewer,  violinist 
in  the  band,  and  remained  hi-st  soprano  till  the 
break-up  in  179-1.  Her  father  died  at  ColoLrnc 
in  I76i.  Her  brother,  Franz  An  ton,  was  horn 
at  Bonn,  Nor.  10,  17.^>5,  and  was  an  infant  phe- 
nomenon on  the  violin  ;  learned  from  J.  P.  Salo- 
mon, and  was  able  to  take  his  father's  place  in  the 
otdiMtraat  tiieagsof  sleini.  Hisaalaiybsgan 


when  ho  was  nineteen  [at  25  thalera  a  year  ;  ha 
occupied  the' post  until  1774].  In  1779  he 
visited  Vienna,  and  made  a  gi-eat  success  as  a 
solo  and  quartet  player.  But  he  elected  to  re- 
main, on  poor  pay,  ia  Bonn,  aad  was  rewarded 
by  having  Beethoven  as  his  pupil  and  friend. 
[On  March  2,  1779,  he  jHstitioned  the  Elector 
Maximilian  for  a  post,  and  received  it  on 
May  2.]  Durinrj  tho  poverty  of  the  Beethoven 
family,  and  through  the  misery  caused  by  the 
death  of  Lud wig's  mother  in  17S7,  Franz  Ries 
sto<Kl  by  them  like  a  real  friend.  In  1794 
the  French  arrived,  and  the  Elector's  establish- 
ment was  broken  up.  Some  of  the  members  of 
tho  band  disiiersed,  but  Ries  remained,  and 
documents  are  preserved  which  show  that  after 
the  passing  away  of  the  invasion  he  waa  to  have 
been  Court-musician.*  Evi nt'*,  liowcver,  were 
otherwise  ordered ;  he  remained  in  Bonn,  and 
at  Oodesberg,  where  he  had  a  little  boose,  till 
his  death  ;  held  various  small  ofRces,  cJilminat- 
ing  in  the  Bonn  city  government  in  1800, 
taught  the  violin,  and  brought  np  his  diildren 
well.  He  assisted  Wegeler  in  his  Notices  of 
Beethoven,  was  present  at  the  unveiling  of 
Beethoven's  statue  in  1846,  had  a  Doctor's 
dcj^ree  and  the  Order  of  the  Red  ESglo  conferred 
on  him,  and  died,  Nov.  1,  1846,  aged  ninety- 
one  all  but  nine  days. 

2.  Franz's  .son  FEiiniNAxn,  who  with  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
l)eing  Beetiioven's  pupU,  was  bom  at  Bonn  in 
November  (baptized  Nov.  28)  1781.  He  was 
brought  np  from  his  cradle  to  music  His 
father  taught  him  the  pbnoforte  and  violin, 
and  B.  Romlwrg  tho  violoncello.  In  his 
childhood  he  lost  an  eye  through  small- ]k)x. 
After  the  break-up  of  the  Elector's  band  he 
remained  three  years  at  home,  working  VSiy 
hard  at  theoretical  and  practical  music,  scoring 
the  quartets  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  arrang- 
ingthe '  Oeation, '  the '  Seasons, 'and  the  Requiem 
with  such  ability  tliat  they  were  all  tiuce  pnb> 
lished  by  Simrock. 

In  1801  he  went  to  Munich  to  study  under 
Winter,  in  a  lar^^er  field  tlian  he  could  com- 
mand at  home.  Here  lie  was  .so  badly  olf  as  to 
be  driven  to  copy  music  at  3d.  a  sheet.  But 
poor  as  his  income  was  ho  lived  within  it,  and 
whcu  after  a  few  months  \V inter  left  Munich 
for  Paris,  Ries  had  .saved  seven  ducats.  With 
this  he  wont  to  Vienna  in  October  1801,  taking 
a  letter  from  his  father  to  Beethoven.  Beet- 
hoven received  him  well,  and  when  he  had 
re  id  the  letter  said,  '  I  can't  answer  it  now  ;  but 
write  and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  time  when  my  mother  died ' ;  and  knowing 

how  miserably  poor  the  lad  was,  he  on  several 
occasions  ^ve  him  money  unasked,  for  which 
he  wwM  accept  no  rstnm.  The  next  three 
yean  Rise  spent  in  Vienna.   Beethoven  took 
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a  great  deal  of  pains  with  lii«  pianoforte-play- 
iit^  but  would  teach  hini  nothing  pise.  He, 
however,  piwndled  on  Albfeehtsberger  to  take 
liim  as  a  pupil  in  comiJOMition.  The  k-M.suii.s 
cost  a  ducat  each  ;  Kiea  had  in  some  way  saved 
up  twenty  •eight  dncate,  and  therefore  had 
twenty-eight  lessons,  lieethoven  also  got  him 
an  appoiutmeut  as  pianist  to  Count  Bi-owuc,  the 
Roasian  duirgi  ita^aire$t  and  at  another  time 
to  Count  Lii-hnowsky.  The  jiay  for  these 
aorvices  was  prohably  not  over-abundant,  but 
it  kept  hint,  and  the  position  gave  him  aooeas 
to  the  best  musical  .society.  I utoBiee's  relations 
with  Beethoven  we  need  not  enter  here.  They 
are  tonched  npou  in  the  dceteh  of  the  great 
master  in  vol.  i.  of  thia  work,  and  they  are 
fully  laid  open  in  Kies  s  own  invaluable  notices. 
He  had  a  great  de^d  to  bear,  and  conaldertog 
the  secrecy  and  iniperiousncss  which  Beethoven 
often  threw  into  his  intercourse  with  every  one, 
there  waa  probably  much  unpleaeantnesa  in  the 
relationddp*  Meantime  of  course  Rics  must 
have  become  satinated  with  the  music  of  his 
great  master  ;  a  thing  which  could  luudly  tend 
to  foeter  any  little  originality  he  may  ever  have 
possessed. 

As  a  citizen  of  Bonn  he  was  amenable  to  the 
F^andi  oonscription,  and  in  1805  was  summon^ 
to  appear  there  in  person.  He  left  in  Sept. 
1805,  matle  the  journey  on  foot  via  Pragtie, 
Dresden,  and  L(;i[)/.ig,  reached  Cobleuz  within 
the  presciil>«<l  limit  of  time,  and  was  then 
dismissed  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  eye. 
He  then  went  on  to  Paris,  and  aiisted  in 
misery  for  apparently  at  least  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  advised  to  try  Russia. 
On  Angnat  27,  1808,  he  was  again  in  Vienna, 
and  soon  afterwards  received  from  Rcichanlt 
ait  olfer  of  the  i>mt  of  capellmeister  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  at  Cassel, 
which  Rcichiu<lt  alleged  had  been  refusal  by 
Beethoven.  Kies  behaved  with  {wrfect  loyalty 
and  etnughtfinwardneae  in  the  matter.  Before 
replying,  ho  endeavoured  to  lind  out  from 
Beethoven  himself  the  i-eal  state  of  the  case ; 
bat  Beethoven  having  adopted  the  idea  that 
Biea  was  trying'  to  get  the  post  over  his  lu'in!, 
would  not  see  him,  and  for  three  weeks  behaved 
to  him  with  an  incredible  degree  of  eraelty 
and  insolence.  When  he  eouM  lie  made  to 
listen  to  the  facts  he  was  sorry  enough,  but  the 
opiK>rtunity  was  gone. 

The  occui>ation  of  Vienna  (May  12,  1809)  by 
the  French  was  not  Civourable  to  artistic  life. 
Kies,  however,  as  a  French  subject,  was  free  to 
wander.  He  accordingly  went  to  Cassel,  jtos- 
sibly  with  some  lingering  hopes,  played  at 
Court,  and  renmined  till  the  end  of  Febmaiy 
1810,  very  much  ap])lauded  and  ftteil,  and 
making  money — but  hail  no  offer  of  a  [>o8t. 
Erom  Cassel  he  went  by  Hamburg  and  Co]K;n- 
liagen  to  Stockholm,  where  we  find  him  in 
Sept.  1810,  making  both  monej  and  repatation. 

VOL.  IV 


He  liid  still  his  eye  on  Russia,  lut  iM  tween 
btockholm  and  Petersburg  the  aliip  was  taken 
by  an  Engliah  man-of-war,  and  all  the  paBsengers 
were  turned  out  upon  an  island  in  the  Baltic. 
In  Petersburg  he  luuud  Bernhaitl  Bomberg,  and 
the  two  made  a  eaeoeBeftil  tour,  embracing 
jilaees  as  wi<lo  apart  as  Kiev,  Reval,  and  Riga. 
The  burning  of  Moscow  (Sept.  1812)  put  a  atop 
to  hia  progreae  in  that  diieetion,  and  we  next 
find  him  again  at  Stockholm  in  April  1813,  i  ,i 
route  for  £ugUnd.  By  the  end  of  the  mouth 
he  waa  in  Lnidon. 

Here  he  f.mnd  his  countryman  and  his  father's 
friend,  iialomou,  who  received  him  cordially 
and  intndnced  him  to  the  Philharmonio 
Concerts.  His  first  apiiearance  there  was  March 
14,  1814,  in  his  own  PF.  Sextet.  His  sym- 
phoniea,  overtaraa,  and  chamber  works  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  programmes,  and  bo 
himself  appears  from  time  to  time  as  a  PK. 
player,  bnt  rarely  if  ever  with  works  of 
Beethoven's.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  married 
an  English  lady  of  great  attractions,  and  he 
remained  in  London  till  1S24,  one  of  the  moflt 
conspioaona  l^pires  of  the  musical  world.  'Mr. 
Rics,'  sajma  writerin  the  Jlannoniroa  of  March 
1824,  '  is  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  liuest 
pianoforte  performers  of  the  day ;  his  liand  ia 
powerful  an<i  his  execution  certain,  often  sur- 
{(rising  ;  but  his  playing  is  most  distinguished 
from  that  of  all  othen  by  its  romantic  wildness.' 

His  sojourn  here  was  a  time  of  herculean 
labour.  His  comi>o8itions  numbered  at  their 
oloae  nearly  180,  including  6  fine  symphoniea; 

4  overtures;  6  string  quintets,  and  14  do. 
quartets ;  9  concertos  for  I'K.  and  orchestra ; 
an  ootet,  a  aeptet,  2  aextets,  and  a  quintet, 
for  various  instruments  ;  3  PF.  quartets,  and 

5  do.  trios;  20  duets  for  PF.  and  violin  ;  10 
sonatas  for  PF.  solo ;  beeidea  a  vast  number  of 
rondos,  variations,  fantasias,  etc.,  for  the  I'F. 
solo  and  duet.  Of  these  38  are  attributable  to 
the  time  of  hla  reaidenee  here,  and  they  embrace 
2  symphonies,  4  concertos,  a  sonata,  ami  many 
smaller  pieces.  As  a  pianist  and  teacher  he 
waa  vety  much  in  reqneat.  He  waa  an  active 
iiK  iiili.  1  (if  the  Philharmonic  Society.  His 
corres^Ktudeuce  with  Beethoven  during  the 
whole  period  ia  highly  eraditable  to  him, 
proving  his  gratitude  towards  his  nnister,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  kboured  to  promote 
Beethoven'a  intereata.  That  Beethoven  profited 
Ml  little  therefnim  was  no  fjiult  of  Flies's, 

Having  accumulated  a  fortune  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  a  life  of  comfort,  he  gave  a 
farewell  concert  in  Londun,  Aj>ril  8,  1824,  and 
removed  with  hia  wife  to  Godesberg,  near  his 
native  town,  where  he  had  purchased  a  property. 
Tliongh  a  loser  by  the  failure  of  a  London 
bank  in  1825-26,  he  was  able  to  live  inde- 
pendently. About  1830  he  removed  to 
Frankfort.  Hia  residence  on  the  Rhine  brought 
him  into  doae  contact  with  the  Lower  Rhine 
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Festival!,  and  he  directed  the  perfonuaiicca  of 
the  years  1825,  1829,  1830,  1832.  1834,  and 
1837,  as  well  as  thotse  of  1826  and  1828  iu 
conjunction  with  S|)ohr  and  Klein  rpsiH*ctively. 
In  1834  he  was  appointee]  heaiJ  of  the  town  I 
orchestra  and  Singakademie  at  Aix-la^hApelle. 
Hilt  lie  \v,A>i  too  indejwndeut  to  kcejt  any  post, 
ami  in  1836  he  gave  this  up  ami  rcturtit'd  to  i 
Frankfort.    In  1837  lio  assumofl  th'  'inrction  i 
of  tlie  Cecilian  Soi  icty  tln-re  on  the  diath  of 
Schclblo,  but  this  lasted  a  tew  mouths  only, 
for  on  J«n.  18,  1888,  he  died  after  «  ehort 
illiK'ss.  ; 

The  principal  woiks  which  he  cnni|H)Hed  alter 
his  return  to  Gennuiy  are  '  Die  Kduberbraut,' 
which  was  first  pcrforiiiod  in  Frankfort  prolxibly 
in  1829,  then  iu  Leipzig,  July  4,  and  Loudon, 
Jnly  16,  of  the  same  year,  and  often  afterwards 
in  (Jcrmany  ;  another  opera,  known  in  Gonnany 
as  '  Liska, '  but  prodiMod  at  the  Adelphi,  Loudou, 
in  English,  as  'The  Sorcerer,'  by  Arnold's  oom- 
]»any,  August  4,  1831,  and  a  third,  '  Kim-  Nocht 
auf  dem  Libanon ' ;  an  oratorio,  *  Der  Sieg  des 
Olavbens'  (The  Triumph  of  the  VtAth),  ap- 
|«;\n'iitly  i>'  ifnriii<'<l  in  Dublin  for  tin'  tirnt  tinn-  | 
in  1831 '  and  then  at  berlin,  1835 ;  oud  a  second 
oratorio,  *Die  Konige  Israels'  (The  Kings  of 
Israel),  Aix  la-Cli  iin  U.-,  1S:}7.  Hf  also  wrote 
mooh  chamber  music  and  six  symphonies.  All 
these  works,  however,  are  dead.  B^thoven  onoe 
said  of  his  compositions,  '  he  imitates  me  too 
mooh.'  Ue  caught  the  style  and  the  phrases, 
bttt  he  could  not  oatoh  the  immortality  of  his 
master's  work.  One  work  of  his  will  live — the 
admirable  Biographical  Notices  of  Liuiteiy  mn 
JSeelhovett,  which  he  published  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Welder  (Cobl.-nz,  1S:J8).  The  two 
writers,  though  publi.shing  together,  have  fortu- 
nately kept  their  contributions  quite  distinct ; 
Ki'^\  occupies  from  pp.  76  to  103  of  a  little 
du'nl  i  lino  volume,  and  of  these  the  last  tliirty- 
live  \>.ifi:.'i  ait'  occupied  by  Beethoven's  letters. 
The  work  is  translated  into  French  by  Le  Gen  til 
(Dentu,  186'J),  an  i  |>»rti.illy  into  Kiii^lisb  liy 
Moscln  los,  as  an  Appendix  to  bis  vcisi'jn  of 
S -hin-ller's  Lift  of  Beethoven. 

3.  Hubert,  youngest  brother  of  the  precc<l- 
ing,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  April  1 ,  1 802.  He  made 
his  first  studies  aa  a  violinist  under  his  fisther, 
and  afterwards  under  S|K>hr.  Hjiiiptnniiin  was 
his  teacher  in  composition.  From  1S_>1  In-  livcil 
at  Berlin.  In  that  year  he entennl  the  bantlof  the 
Konigstadt  Tlit'atre,  Berlin,  and  in  tlif  fnllitw  ing 
year  became  a  member  of  the  Kuyal  band,  lu 
1888  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic SfM'icty  .it  B-  rlin.  In  1836  he  was 
nominated  Coucertmeistcr,  and  in  1839  elected 
a  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts.  [Iu 
1851  ho  be»aiiie  a  teacher  at  the  Kt^'l.  ThiattT- 
iustrumentaUchule,  from  which  he  retired  with 
a  pension  in  1872.]  A  thorough  ransitnan  and 
a  solid  violinist,  he  was  la  id  in  great  csteon  as 
>  IntormaUon  Iron  U  M  C.  L.  1>U,  Ek|. 


a  leader,  and  more  especially  as  a  methodical 
and  conscientious  teacher.    His  Violin-School 
forbeginnersisa  very  meritorious  work, eminently 
practical,  and  widely  used.    He  publishwl  two 
I  violin-concertos,  htudies  and  duets  for  violins, 
and  some  i|uartets.    An  English  edition  of  the 
Violin-Sclnxtl  aj»i>eared  in  1873  (Hofineister). 
I  He  died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1886.    Three  of 
t  his  sons  gained  reputation  as  inusiciiins  : — 
Loris,  violinist.  lK)rn  at  Berlin,  .Ian.  30, 1830, 
]mpil  of  his  lather  and  of  Vieuxtcmiis,  has,  since 
18S8,  been  settled  in  London,  where  he  enjoys 
I  gnnit  and  deserved  n-putation  as  violinist  ami 
teacher.    He  was  a  member  of  the  t^uai  let  of 
the  Musical  Union  from  1855  to  1870,  and  held 
the  second  violin  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs from  their  begiuuiug  iu  1859,  until  his 
retirement  in  1887. 

Anni.i'H,  ]>iaiiist,  born  at  Berlin,  Dec.  20, 
1837,  died  iu  April  1899.  Ho  was  a  papil  of 
KuUak  for  the  piano,  and  of  Boehmer  for  com- 
position, and  lived  in  London  a.s  a  pianoforte 
teacher.  He  published  a  number  of  composi* 
tions  for  the  piano,  and  some  tongs,  a.  w.  t.  ; 
with  additions  in  square  brackets  by  i".  h.-a. 

KI£^,  Fii.v.NZ,  violinist  and  comiioser,  was 
bom  on  April  7,  1846,  in  Berlin.  His  mnsies] 
gifts  Were  .'Apparent  in  early  youth.  Tlio 
itossessor  of  an  alto  voice  of  exceptional  beauty, 
he  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the 
h'onigl.  Doiixchor  (royal  Cathedral  choir),  which 
t  hen,  under  Neithardt's  direction,  enjoyed  oon- 
sidernble  reputation  in  the  mmdeal  dteles  of 
lUrlin.  He  studied  the  violin  in  the  first 
instance  under  his  father,  and  afterwards,  in 
Paris,  under  L£on  Hassart  and  Henri  Vienx- 
temps.  In  composition  he  was  a  ]uipil  of 
Friedr.  Kieh  Gained  in  1 868  the  Grst  prize  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  was  active  in  the 
nuisical  life  of  the  city  as  soloist  and  also  as 
viola -player  in  the  Vicuxtemps  (.Quartet  In 
1 870  lie  nugratcd,  owing  to  the  Franco-German 
u.u,  to  London,  ap|>earing  as  a  soloist  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Ihit  in  1872  an  unfortunate 
nerve  affection  of  the  left  hand  coin|«jIled  hiin 
to  renounce  the  career  of  an  executive  artist. 
He  foundi  d  in  1874  a  publi-shin;,'  business  in 
Dres-len,  and  ten  years  later  became  partner  in 
the  firm  Kies  k  Erler  in  Berlin,  where  he  still 
resides.  As  a  comjwser  his  main  successes  have 
been  made  in  four  suites  lor  violin  and  piano^ 
forte,  whicli  are  in  the  repertory  of  almost 
every  famous  violinist.  He  has  .ilso  written  a 
string  quintet,  two  string  quartets,  a  drantatic 
overture,  piano  and  vioUn  solos  and  arrange* 
ments,  besides  a  series  of  songs,  one  of  which, 
the  'Rheiulied,'  has  taken  rank  in  the  Khine 
provinces  as  a  Fo1k*s«ing;  w.  w.  c. 

RIFTTER  -BIKIDEHMAXX.  An  emiui  iit 
German  firm  of  music- publishers.  The  founder 
was  Jacob  Hdohior  Rioter- Biedermann  (bora 
Uay  14,  1811  ;  died  Jan.  1^7»;).  wh*.  in 
Jnne  1849  ojtened  a  retail  business  and  leuding- 
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lifaraiy  at  ^Vintertllur.  Since  the  first  work 
was  publish'*!  in  1856,  the  buMne^  has  con- 
tiniullj  iiuprovud  aud  increased.  lu  Ibti'J, 
s  imbluhiiig  branch  yK&a  oi>ened  at  Leipzig. 
The  stoi-k  oatalof^ic  of  the  firm  includes  music 
by  Berlioz,  Urahius  (PF.  Conceito,  PF.  (juiutet, 
Requiem,  Magelone-Ueder,  etc.)  ;  A.  Dietrich  ; 
J.  O.  Grimm  ;  ("..  rnshfini  ;  vun  Herzoj^cnberg ; 
F.  UiUer  ;  Uulsteiu  ;  Kiruhuer  ;  Lachner  ; 
F.  Hazaehner ;  MendeUaohn  (op^  08,  Noa.  2, 
3;  opji.  103,  lOr.,  lOG,  108,  115,  116);  RafT; 
Keiiiecke  ;  Schumauu  (o|>p.  130,  137,  188,  140, 
142) ;  eta  g. 

KIETZ  (ori^-inally  RiTZ ')  Ei'r  \i:n,  the  elder 
brother  of  Julius  Eietz,  ou  excellent  violinist, 
was  born  at  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1802.  He  studied 
litst  under  his  father,  a  niemlx  r  of  tlic  royal 
baud,  aud  afterw  ards,  for  »ome  tiuie,  uuder  Rode. 
He  died  too  younc^  to  axjuire  more  than  a  local 
re|iutatioii,  but  his  iiiunc  will  always  be  re- 
nieuibei'ed  in  couuection  with  Meudehisobu, 
who  bad  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  bis 
powers  as  aji  executant,-  and  who  counted  him 
amoDjist  his  dearest  and  ueareat  frieuds.  It 
was  for  Rbtx  that  be  wrote  tb«  Ootet  which 
is  dedicated  to  him,  as  well  as  the  Souata  for 
PF.  and  violin,  op.  4.  For  some  years  Rietz 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  baud,  but  as  his 
health  failed  him  in  1824  he  bad  to  quit  his 
appointment  and  even  to  give  u}>  ])1aying.  He 
founded  and  conducted  an  orchestral  society  at 
Berlin,  witli  considerable  success ;  be  died  of  con- 
sumption Jan.  23,  1832.  Mendelssohn's  earlier 
letters  toi'in  with  atfcctionate  reference  to  Iiiui, 
and  th-  n  /  ^  ><['  liis  ih  ith  alKetcd  him  deeply. ^ 
The  Andante  in  Meiuiclssohn's  siring  quintet, 
op.  IS,  was  compi>M(l  at  I'aiis  'in  memory  of 
K.  Rit^,'  and  is  dated  on  tlie  autograph  *Jan. 
•_'•"!,  1  >32,' and  entitled  'Nachruf.'        v.  D. 

KIETZ,  JlJLius,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, violoncellist,  eomi)oser,  and  eminent 
condui-tor,  was  burn  ;it  Berlin,  Dec.  28,  1812. 
Brought  up  under  the  influence  of  his  father 
and  brother,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mendclssoliii,  h<-  n'ccivcd  his  first  instrurtion 
on  the  violoncello  from  Schmidt,  a  member  of 
the  royal  band,  and  afterwards  tnm  Bambard 
Hninber^'  anil  Mont?:  fJanz.  Zelter  was  liis 
teacher  in  composition.  Having  gaiued  con- 
siderable proficiency  on  bis  instrument,  he 
obtaincil,  at  the  nge  of  sixteen,  an  apjxiintment 
in  the  baud  of  the  Konigstadt  Theatre,  M-here 
be  also  achieved  bis  first  sucoeas  as  a  composer 
by  writiuL:  incidental  music  fur  Hnltei's  drama, 
'Lorbeerbaum  uud  Bettelstab.'  lu  1834  he 
went  to  Dttsseldorf  as  second  oonduotor  of  the 
opera.  Mcndcls.sobn,  who  Up  to  his  death 
showed  a  wai-m  interest  in  Rietz,  was  at  that 
time  at  the  bead  of  the  opera,  and  on  bis 

I  Vir.foritily  no  "p^'lt  t^y  Mni'l'-lv-.inj 

*  '  I  luii|raimnitl)r,'  myn  hr.  lu  ii  Irttri  fniiii  Rome,  '(or  hit  violin, 
and  hl>  depth  of  freiliiv ;  tbnjr  come  vividly  bciorc  luy  iiilDtl  wbva 
I  M«  hU  beloMi  neat  hiinilwrltiox.' 

*  IlmMtclMuhn'iMMrt/rMK/ta/jrantf  A*4fHiiiMH(.Bii«ltahtnin*- 
iBtlaa.  ft  917. 


resignation  in  the  summer    18S5,  Kietz  beoaano 

his  succes-sor.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  that  jiosition,  for,  as  early  as  1836,  he 
accepted,  under  the  title  of  *  Stiidtiieker  liudk- 
director,'  tlie  post  of  conductor  of  the  public 
subscription -concerts,  the  principal  choral 
society,  and  the  chnreb-mnsio  at  DQsseldorf. 
In  this  jKisitic/n  li--  n  niaincd  for  twelve  vcara, 
gaiuiug  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  conductor, 
and  also  apjiearing  as  a  solo  violoncellist  in  most 
tjf  the  jirincijial  towns  of  the  Rhine  province. 
During  this  ijcriod  he  wrote  some  of  his  most 
snecessfbl  works — incidental  music  to  dramas 
of  C.oothe,  (^alderon,  Immermann.  and  others  ; 
music  for  (  thc's  Liederspiel '  Jery  and  Bately,' 
bis  first  Symphony  in  Ondnor;  three  overtures 
—  'Hero  and  Ixander,'*  Concert  o\iiture  in 
A  rn^or,  Lustspiel-overture,  the  '  Altdeutacher 
Schlachtgesaug '  and  'Dithyrambe' — ^botli  for 
men's  voices  and  orchestra.  He  was  six  times 
chief  conductor  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festivals — 
in  1845,  1856,  and  1869  at  Diisseldorf;  in 
1864,  1867,  and  18/3  at  Aix. 

In  1847,  after  Mendelssohn's  death,  he  took 
leave  of  Diisseldorf,  leaving  Ferdinand  Hiller 
a.s  his  successor,  and  went  to  Leipzig  as  con* 
ductor  of  the  opera  and  the  Sitij^'akadeniie. 
[He  gave  up  the  post  at  the  ojicra  in  1854.j 
From  1848  wc  find  him  also  at  the  head  oi  the 
(Jewanilliau.s  on  lu  stra,  and  teacher  of  composi- 
tion at  the  Conscrvutoriuni.  In  this  |»ositiou 
he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  Two  operaa, 
'  Der  Corsiir'  and  *(!eorg  Neuniark.'  were 
failures,  but  his  Symphony  in  had  a  great 
and  lasting  success.  At  this  ]i«riod  he  began 
also  to  show  his  eminent  critical  powei-s  by 
carefully  revised  editions  of  the  scores  of 
Mozart's  symphonies  and  operas,  of  Beethoven'a 
symphonies  and  overtun  n  for  15r(  itkopf  ft 
Hiirtcl's  complete  edition,  aud  by  the  work  he 
did  for  the  Bach  and  (German)  Handel  Societies. 
His  editions  of  Handel's  scores  contrast  very 
favourably  with  those  of  some  other  editors. 
An  editimt  itt  Mendelssobn's  complete  works 
closed  his  lalwurs  in  this  respect. 

In  1860  the  King  of  Saxony  appoiuted  him 
Oonduotor  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  of  tbe  music 
at  the  Hofkirche  at  Dresilen.  He  also  accepted 
the  jjost  of  Artistic  Director  of  the  Dresden 
Oonservatorium.  In  1874  the  title  of  General* 
Mu.sikdirector  was  given  to  hini.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  had  already  in  1859  conferred 
on  bim  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Biats  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  most 
influential  musicians  of  Germany.  Re  was  a 
good  violoncellist,  but  soon  after  leaving 
Dttsseldorf  he  gave  up  playing  entirely.  Aa 
a  oomposar  be  sboww  *  rare  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  oroiieetra  and  a  complete 
mastery  of  all  tedhniealities  of  composition. 
Yet  few  of  Rietz's  works  have  shown  any  vitality. 
t  SMilMktaliMta'feMlMv.iLpiiSNIVBf.ad.l. 
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As  a  composer  he  cau  kardly  be  said  to  shon- 
distinct  mdividnalitj ;  hu  idflas  are  granting 

in  spoutaneity,  his  themes  are  gein-rally  sonic - 
what  dry,  and  their  trsatmeut  often  rather 
difliise  and  laboured.    In  fact  Rietz  wv  an 

excellent  mu-siciaii,  and  a  musical  intellect  of 
the  tirst  rank — but  not  niticli  of  a  poot.  His 
great  reputation  rcste<l,  lint,  on  hLa  talent  for 
oondnetiiig^  and  aci  >n  11\  uu  hia  rare  acquire* 
meats  as  a  musical  scholar.  An  unfailing  ear, 
imperturbable  [)reti«nce  of  mind,  and  great 
penonal  authority,  muJe  him  one  of  the  best 
oooductors  of  modern  times.  The  combination 
of  practical  musicianship  with  a  natural  inclina- 
tion for  critical  i-csearch  and  a  pre-eminently 
intelleutual  tendency  of  niind,  made  liim  a 
tirst-rate  judge  on  t^uestious  of  luuaieal  .scholur- 
ship.  After  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, 
Rietz  probalily  did  more  than  anylxxly  else  to 
purify  the  seoroa  of  the  groat  masters  from  the 
numarons  errors  of  text  by  which  they  were 
disfigured.  He  was  an  abaolutc  and  niicoin- 
promijiing  adherent  of  the  classical  school,  and 
had  but  little  sympathy  with  modem  music 
after  Meiidi-lssolm  ;  and  oven  in  tlio  works  of 
bchubert,  Schumann,  and  Uruhmshe  wasover-apt 
to  Me  the  weak  points.  As  to  the  musio  of  the 
]Mwei<t  deniiaii  Sehool,  he  held  it  in  abhorrence, 
and  would  show  his  aversion  on  evexy  occasion. 
He  was,  however,  too  mndi  of  an  opera«oondoetor 
not  to  fool  11  certain  interest  in  Wagner,  and  in 
preparing  his  operas  would  take  a  special  pride 
and  relish  in  OTerooming  the  great  and  peculiar 
dilHcnlties  contained  in  Wagner's  scores. 

Hxfitz  had  many  personal  friends,  but,  as  will 
appear  natural  wi^  a  man  of  so  pronounced  a 
character  and  opinions,  also  a  number  of  bitter 
enemies.  Uedied  at  Dresden,  Sept.  12,  1877, 
leaving  a  large  and  valuable  musical  library, 
which  was  sold  by  auction  in  Dec.  1877.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned  he  published 
a  considerable  number  of  compoeitions  for  the 
chamber,  songs,  concertos  for  violin  and  for 
various  wind-instruments.  He  also  wrote  a 
great  Mass.  P.  1>. 

RIGADOON  (French  Rigadun  ov  Rigaiulon), 
a  lively  dance,  whicli  most  pi-ohahly  came  from 
Provence  or  Langiiedoc,  although  its  [>opularity 
in  England  has  caused  some  writers  to  suppose 
that  it  is  of  English  origin.  It  was  danccil 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  l>ecome  ]toi>ular  in 
England  until  the  end  of  the  17lh  century. 
According  to  Rousseau  it  dcrive<i  its  name  from 
its  inventor,  one  Kigaud,  but  others  connect  it 
with  the  English  'rig,'  (".<-.  wanton  or  lively. 

The  Uigadoon  was  remarkable  lor  a  iH'culiar 
jumping  step  (which  is  describecl  at  length  in 
Comiwn's  l>icfionnniy(fi-  /ii  A/h,v  ,  Paris,  ISO'J); 
this  step  survived  the  dance  for  some  time. 
The  musio  of  the  Rtgadoon  is  in  2-4  or  C  time, 
and  consists  of  three  or  four  jiarts,  of  which 
the  third  id  i^uite  short.    The  number  of  bard 


is  unequal,  and  the  music  generally  b^ns  on 
the  third  or  fourth  beat  of  the  bar.   The  foU 

lowing  cxamjile  is  from  the  third  part  of  Henry 
Flayford's  'Apollo's  Banquet'  (sixth  edition, 
1 690).  The  same  tune  occurs  in  *  Tha  Dancing 
Master,'  but  in  that  woric  the  bars  are  incor- 
rectly divided. 


W.  B.  8. 

RIOBY,  Owttos  YsBNOH,  bom  at  Birming- 
ham, Jan.  21,  1840,  when  about  nine  years  old 
was  a  chorister  of  St.  Chad's  Cathedral,  liir- 
mini^mi  where  he  remained  for  about  aeven 

years.  In  18tJ0,  his  voice  having  changed  to 
a  tenor,  he  decided  upon  becoming  a  singer, 
tried  his  strength  at  aome  minor  concerts 
in  Hinuingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  in  1861  he  removed  to 
London,  and  on  March  4,  appeared  at  the 
Alhambra,  Leicester  Square  (then  a  coim  rt 
room,  managed  by  £.  T.  Smith),  and  in  August 
following  at  Bf  eUon'e  Promenaide  Concerts  at 
CovLiit  (!ardeii.  In  ISt).*!)  ho  sang  in  the 
jirovinccii  as  a  member  of  U.  Corn's  Opera 
Company,  untO  November,  when  he  want  to 
Italy  and  studied  under  Sangiovanui  at  HOan, 
where,  in  Nov.  1866,  he  appeared  at  the  Oar- 
cano  Theatre  aa  the  Fisherman  in  *Oug1ielmo 
Tell.'  He  next  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  Jan. 
1867  appeared  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  there, 
in  the  principal  tenor  parts  in  '  Don  Fasqualo,' 
'  La  Sonnambula,'  and  '  L'ltaliana  in  Algiari** 
He  then  accepted  a  three  months'  engagement 
in  Denmark,  and  pcrfonned  Almaviva  in  the 
•  Barbiere,'  the  Duke  in  '  Kigoletto,'  and  other 
|)arts,  in  Co|)enhagcn  and  other  towns.  Ho 
returned  to  England  in  Sept.  1867,  and  sang 
at  various  places.  In  1868  he  wju  engaged 
at  the  (iloucester  Festival  with  Sims  Reeves, 
whose;  temjiorary  in<li9po3itiou  alionled  him 
the  op]K)rtunity  of  singing  the  part  of  .Samson 
in  Handel's  oratorio,  in  which  lie  ai'  juittid 
himself  so  ably  that  he  w;i3  immediately  en- 
gaged by  the  Siu.M-ed  Harmonic  Society,  where 
he  apjteared,  Nov.  27,  1868,  with  signal  sncecss, 
and  immediately  established  himself  a^i  an 
oratorio  singer,  api>earing  at  all  the  principal 
festivals.  In  1869  lie  apjteared  on  the  stage  of 
the  Princess's  Theatre  as  Acis  in  Handel's  '  Acis 
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and  <  iaiatea.'  His  voice  was  of  fine qiwlityf  ftill 
oompMs,  and  oonndeiuble  nower,  and  be  sang 
with  eaniMtiiMi  and  oan,  Sinee  an  appearance 
at  Brighton  in  1887  in  *  Eli,'  he  has  virtually 
retired.  w.  ii.  k. 

RIOHINI,  ViNTEyjio,  awell-known  conductor 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  Berlin,  bom  at  Bologna, 
Jan.  22,  17r)6.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister 
at  San  Petruuio,  and  had  a  fine  voioe,  but  owing 
to  injury  it  developed  into  a  tenor  of  so  rough 
and  muffled  a  tone,  that  he  turned  his  att«iiti()n 
to  theory,  which  he  studied  with  Padre  ilartini. 
In  1776  ho  sang  for  a  nhort  time  in  the  Opera 
liuHii  at  ]'nii;ui\  tlion  under  liustelli's  direction, 
but  waH  not  well  leceived.  He  luade  a  success 
there,  however,  with  three  operas  of  his  coni- 
podtkm,  'La  Vedova  scjiltra,'  'La  IJottt-^'a  del 
Oafii,'  and  'Don  Giovanni,'  also  iierloiincd  in 
Vienna  (August  1777),  whither  Righini  went 
on  leaving  I'nigtie  in  1780.  There  he  became 
tinging-master  to  Princess  Elisabeth  of  Wurtcni- 
be^  and  oonductor  of  the  Italian  opera.  He 
next  entered  the  piTvii  e  of  tlie  Klector  of  Mainz, 
(l788-92^and  cunii>osed  for  the  Elector  of  Treves 
'  Alcide  at  Bivio'  (CoUens)  and  a  misM  solemnio 
(1790).  In  April  1793  (owing  to  the  snceess 
of  his  '  Enea  uel  Lazio')  he  was  invited  to 
■nooeed  AlesBudri  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Berlin , 
with  a  .salary  of  3000  thalers  (about  £4. 10). 
Here  ho  nroduced  '  1 1  Trionfo  d' Arianna  '(1793), 
*Annida^(1799),  'Tigrane'(1800),<Geniaaleinme 
liberata,'  and  'L;i  Selva  incantata'  (1  «0'J).  The 
last  two  were  ]nil>li.shed  after  his  death  with 
German  text  (L4'ii>/ig,  Herklots). 

In  170:i  Kigliini  married  Tlenrictte  Kneisel 
(born  at  Stettin  in  1767,  died  of  consumption 
at  Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1801),  a  charming  blonde, 
and  aooording  to  Cerber.  a  singer  of  <,'reat  ' 
exprowion.  After  the  death  of  Friedrich 
Wtthelm  n.  (1797)  his  post  beoane  almoat  a. 
sinecure,  and  in  1806  the  opera  was  entirely 
discontinued.  Righini  was  much  beloved. 
Qerber  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  modesty 
and  ooorteey,  and  adds,  '  It  is  a  real  enjoyment 
to  hear  him  sing  his  own  pieces  in  his  soft  veiled 
voice  to  his  own  accompaniment'  As  a  com- 
poser ho  wu.s  imt  of  tlic  lir.st  rank,  and  of  course 
was  ocli^tsed  by  Mozart.  His  best  iwint  was 
his  feeling  for  enaemhle,  of  which  the  <[uartct  in 
'  Gemsalemmo '  is  a  good  example.  He  was  a 
successful  teaelier  of  sinping.  and  conntefl  dis- 
tinguished artiste  among  his  pupils.  After  the 
low  of  a  promising  son  in  1810,  his  health  gave 
way.  and  in  ISl'J  he  was  ordere<i  to  try  the 
etfects  of  his  native  air  at  Bologna.  AVhen  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  his  colleague,  Ansclm  Weber, 
he  said,  'It  is  my  belief  that  I  shall  never 
return  ;  if  it  should  be  so,  sing  a  Requiem  and 
a  Miserere  for  me ' — touching  words,  too  aoon 
fulfilled  by  his  death  at  Bologna,  August  19, 
1812.  His  own  Requiem  (score  in  tne  Berlin 
Idbniy)  liM  performed  by  the  Singakadanie 
in  hie  nonoiir. 


liesides  twenty  operas,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
by  Fetis  (thirteen  are  mentioned  in  the  Queliat- 
LexUeon  as  still  extant)^  Highini  composed 

fhurch  musie — a  Te  Deum  and  aMissa  Solennis 
were  published — several  cantatas,  and  innumer- 
able  Scenas,  Lioder,  and  songs ;  also  a  short 
ballet,  '  .M  incrva  bi-lebt  die  .Statnen  dee Dadalns ' 
(1802),  and  some  instrumental  pieces,  including 
a  serenade  for  two  clarinets,  two  bonis,  and  two 
iMssoone  (1799,  Breitkopf  k.  Hiirtel).  One  of 
his  operas,  '  11  Convitato  di  pietra,  ossia  il 
dissolute,'  will  always  U-  interesting  as  a  fore- 
mnner  of  Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni.'  It  was 
produce*^!  at  Vienna,  August  21,  1777  (t<  ii  years 
before  Mozart's),  and  is  described  by  Jahn 
(Mozart,  u.  333).  His  best  orchestral  work  ia 
his  overture  to  'Tigmne,'  wliieli  was  often 
played  in  Germany  and  England.  Breitkopf 
k  Hartel's  Ostalogue  shows  a  tolerably  long 
list  of  his  songs,  and  his  exercises  for  the  voice 
(1804)  are  amongst  the  best  that  exist.  English 
amateurs  will  find  a  duet  of  h  is,  '  Come  opprima, ' 
from  '  Enea  ncl  Lazio,'  in  the  '  Musiml  Library,' 
voL  i.  p.  8,  and  two  airs  in  Lonsdale's  '  Geuime 
d'Antidiitft.'  He  was  one  of  the  sixty-three 
comjwsers  who  set  the  words  '  In  tpiesta  tonil^a 
oscura,'  and  his  setting  was  published  in  1878 
by  Rittw  of  Magdebmy.  p.  o. 

Rir.OLETTO.  An  oiM  ia  in  throe  acts ; 
libretto  by  Piave  (founded  on  V.  Hugo's  Le 
Roi  s'amiMe),  mnsio  by  "Verdi.  Prod  need  at 
the  Teati-o  Fenice.  Venire,  March  11,  18.'»1, 
and  given  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden,  J^lay 
14,  1858,  and  at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  Jan.  19, 
is.'.r.  <:. 

RILLE,  Fba^^oih  A:<atole  Laukskt  i>£, 
the  oompoeer  of  an  enormoos  nnmber  of  part* 
I  songs  and  other  snnill  choral  works,  Ixun  at 
Orleans  in  1828.  He  was  at  first  intended  to 
be  a  painter,  bnt  altered  his  iniriK>se  and  stndied 
music  under  an  Italian  named  Comoghio,  and 
subsequently  under  Elwart.  His  compositions, 
of  which  a  list  of  the  most  important  is  given 
in  the  supplement  to  Fetis,  have  enjoyed  a  last- 
ing iMjpularity  with  '  orphtk)ni8te  '  societies,  and 
although  they  contain  few  if  any  charactcriKtics 
which  woidd  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  earnest  musicians,  they  have  that  kind  of 
vigorous  effectiveness  which  is  exactly  suited  to 
thsir  pnrpoaa.  A  lai^e  number  of  operettas  of 
very  slight  construction  have  from  time  to  time 
been  j)roduced  in  Paris,  an<l  the  comjioeer  has 
made  various  more  or  less  suecessftll  eeaays  in 
til''  (lepartinent  of  duirdi  music.  M. 

in>IBAUIiT,  Edwaud  FitAN(  IS,  LL.D.,  son 
of  Stephen  Fmncis  Rimbault,  organist  of  St. 
('•ilea  in  the  Fields,  was  boni  in  Solio,  June  13, 
1816.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  nmsio 
from  his  father,  but  afterwards  became  a  popO 
of  Samuel  Wesley.  At  sixteen  years  old  he  was 
ap|K>iutcd  organist  of  tlic  Swiss  Church,  Soho. 
He  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  mnaioal  hietoiy  and  literature,  and  ha  1888 
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delivered  a  aeiius  of  k'ctuie.s  on  the  history  of 
nrasii-  in  England.  In  1840  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  (»f  the  Miisiwil  Antiquarian 
and  Percy  Societies,  of  both  which  he  became 
aeerataty,  and  fat  both  which  he  edited  several 
works.  In  1841  ho  was  cfiitor  of  the  nmsioal 
publications  of  the  Motet  Society.  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  he  edited  a  collec- 
tinn  of  Cathtvlral  Clianfs  ;  Tho  Order  of  Daily 
Service  according  to  the  use  of  Westmiuster 
Abbey ;  a  reprint  of  Lowe's  Short  DineHm  for 
l/f  prrformance  of  Cttthcdral  Service  ;  Tallis's 
Keeponses ;  Marbieok's  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
noted ;  a  Tolume  of  unpttbUahed  Cathedral 
Services  ;  ArnoM''^  ('atliedral  Music  ;  and  the 
oratorios  of  'Messiah,'  'Samson,'  and  'Saul,' 
for  the  Handel  Society.  In  1 842  he  was  elected 
a  F.S.A.  and  nieml»er  nf  tlic  Academy  of  Music 
in  Stookholin,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Philosnpliy.  He  was  offered,  hat  declined, 
tlie  appointment  of  Piorcssor  of  Music  in  Har- 
vard University,  U.S.A.  In  1S48  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Lti.D.,  from  thennirer- 
sity  of  Oxford.  He  lectured  on  music  at  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverixx)! ;  the  Philo- 
sophic Institute,  Edinburgh  ;  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  He  pub- 
lished The  Organ,  its  Hitlory  and  Cmstrnrdon 
(1855)  (in  collaboration  with  Mr.  EL  J.  Hopkins), 
Nofkcs  of  the  Earl>f  English  Organ  Builders 
(1865),  History  of  the  rianofarte  (1860),  Biblio- 
theea  Madrigaliana  (1817).  Miisiml  J/fitstratiom 
of  Pern/'s  Ji'rfiqif  i,  The  Aucinit  FornlMmieo/ 
England,  Th'-  Jlounils,  t'nfrhes.  awl  Canons  of 
England  (in  conjunction  with  Kcv.  J.  P. 
Metcalfe),  two  collections  of  Christnia.s  C'arols. 
'A  Little  Houk  of  Songs  and  Hallads,'  etc.  etc. 
He  editoil  North's  M'  „in!rs  <f  Muairk  (1HJ6), 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Works  (1856),  the  <)ld 
Cfi^que  Book  of  fhr  Chap'l  Hoi/iif  (1S72),  and 
two  Sermons  by  Uoy  liishops.  He  arrange<l 
many  operas  and  other  works,  was  anthor  of 
many  elementary  books,  and  an  extensive 
contributor  to  {>oriodical  literature.  His  com- 
positions were  but  few,  the  principal  being  an 
operetta,  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Islin<,'t«n  '  (1 
music  to  'The  Castle  S^iectre '  (1839),  and  a 
posthnmons cantata,  *CiM]ntry  Life.'  His  pretty 
little  snnfj,  'Happy  Land,'  had  an  extensive 
popularity.  After  his  resignation  of  the  organist- 
ship  of  the  Swiss  Chnroh,  he  was  sneoessively 
organist  of  several  chundies  and  (^hajwds,  sneh 
as  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street  He  died,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  Sept  26,  1876  (buried  at 
Hi;,di^'afe  ( 'nuetery),  leaving'  a  ih:r  musical 
library,  which  was  sold  by  auction  at  Sotheby  's 
on  Jidy  8,  1877,  and  following  days.  See  an 
account  of  the  lilirary  in  the  J//rs/Vv//  Jf'or/'l. 
1877,  p.  539.  An  obituary  notice  apjieared  in 
the  Musical  Tivifs,  1877,  p.  4'27,  and  other 
papers.  The  most  complete  list  of  his  works 
is  in  Brit.  Mus.  Biog.  w.  lU  II. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV,  Nicholas  Andreik- 


VICU,  was  born  .March  18  (0..S.  .March  6),  1M4, 
in  the  little  town  of  Tikhvin,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Novgorod.  The  child's  earliest  musical 
impressions  were  derived  from  a  small  band, 
consisting  of  four  Jews  employed  upon  the 
family  estate.  These  niu.sicians  mustered  two 
violins,  cymbals,  and  a  tambourine,  and  were 
often  summoned  to  the  honsa  to  enliven  the 
evenings  when  tliere  wius  company  or  <l.aneing. 
At  six  years  old  the  buy  began  to  be  taught 
the  piano,  and  at  nine  he  made  his  first  at- 
tempts at  composition.  His  talent  for  nmsic 
was  evident  to  hia  parents,  but  being  of  aristo- 
cratic fiunily  he  was  destined  for  one  of  the 
only  two  professions  then  roiiHidered  suit^il'le 
for  a  young  man  of  good  birth.  lu  lS6t> 
Rimsky-Korsakor  cntwed  the  Naval  Collei^ 
in  St.  Pt'tersburg,  where  he  remained  until 
1862.  This  period  of  his  life  was  not  very 
faToorable  to  his  musical  development,  bnt  he 
managed  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  receive 
some  instruction  in  the  Tioloiioelio  from  Ulich, 
and  in  the  niaaoforte  from  an  excellent  teacher, 
Fedor  lCe.«i|114t  His  ac(|uaintunce  with  liala- 
kirev,  dating  from  IStSl,  was  the  decisive 
moment  in  his  career.  Interoonrse  with  the 
young  but  capable  leader  of  the  new  Russian 
school  of  music,  and  with  his  disciples,  Cui, 
Moussorgaky,  and  Borodin,  awoke  in  the  young 
naval  cadet  an  ambition  to  study  the  art  to 
more  serious  purpose.  He  had  only  just  begtin 
to  prolit  by  Balakirev's  teaching  when  ho  was 
sent  abroad;  but,  undaunted  by  the  intci-rup- 
tion,  during  this  cniisc,  which  lasted  three 
years  (18Cli-6r>),  he  completed  a  .symphony, 
op,  1.  From  the  letters  which  he  wrote  at 
this  time  to  (Vsur  (^li  it  is  evident  tliat  he 
composed  under  great  diHicullics,  but  the  work 
was  completed  in  spite  of  them,  and,  movement 
by  movement,  the  manuscript  was  sent  to 
Halakirev  for  advice  and  correction.  The  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  December 
ISG.*),  when  Balakirev  conducted  it  at  one  of 
the  concerts  of  the  Free  School  of  Music,  St. 
Petersbnrg.  It  waa  the  first  symphony  from 
the  ]vMi  of  a  native  comi>oser,  and  the  ]>ublic. 
who  gave  it  a  hearty  reception,  were  surprised 
when  a  youth  in  naval  tmiform  appeared  to 
acknowlrili^'e  tlieir  ovation.  Rimsky-Koi-sakov 
now  remained  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  able 
to  renew  his  mnsieal  studies  and  his  elcoe 
as.sociation  with  the  circle  of  IJalakirev. 

The  compositions  which  followed  the  First 
Symphony — -the  symphonic  poem  'Sadko* 
f^:^t^7),  and  the  opera  '  rskr)vitianka '  ('The 
Maid  of  Pskov ') — called  the  attention  of  all 
musical  Russia  to  this  promising  composer. 
In  1871  he  was  aiqpointe<l  ])n>res.sor  of  com- 
{>osition  and  instramentation  in  the  St.  Petera* 
burg  Gonsorvatoire.  He  retired  from  the  navy, 
which  can  never  have  been  a  congenial  profes- 
sion, in  1873,  and  at  the  wish  of  the  Grand 
Duko  Constantino  Nicholacvich  was  appointed 
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iiuipector  of  uaval  buiub,  a  post  wliiuli  ho  held 
until  it  was  abolished  in  1884.  From  1883  to 
1S84  he  was  assistant  director  to  the  dmrt 
Chapel  under  Balakirer.  Succeeding  to  lUla- 
kirer,  he  became  director  and  conductor  of  the 
Free  School  Concerts  from  1874  to  1881,  and 
conducted  tlie  Russian  Syniphony  C'oiiccrts, 
iuau;^iuate<l  in  St.  Pctcfsburp  by  {Uljiicv,  iroin 
1880  to  1900.  His  ;4itts  in  this  resiK^ct, 
altlnju,i,'li  ii,'iior.'d  in  Eiij^land,  liavi'  1il'<  !i  lii:;li'v 
appieeiuud  m  I'aiis  and  l>ius.sol.s.  Kim.sk}- 
Korsakov's  career  has  rentainc<l  closely  asso- 
ciated with  St.  I'etersbui^,  which  was  the  wene 
of  liis  earliest  aucceases,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  hu  dflcline<l  the  directorahip  of 
the  Mo**cow  Crjuservatoire.  His  puiiils  number 
.some  distinguished  names  :  Liadov,  Ippolituv- 
Ivanov,  Sacchetti,  GrechianinoT,  and  OlazonnoT 
have  all  studied  under  him  for  longer  or  short'T 
iwriodii.  In  1873  liinisky -  Korsakov  married 
Nadfld*  NicholaeviM  Pontgold,  •  gifted  pianist, 
who  proved  a  helpmeet  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  Tliis  lady  and  her  sister,  A.  P. 
Molaa,  haw  played  important  parts  in  the 
history  of  the  modem  Russian  sbhool ;  the' 
former  by  her  clever  pianoforte  amngements 
of  many  of  the  gnat  orehestral  woria,  while 
the  latter,  ;:;ifted  with  a  fine  voice  and  ilranialic 
instinct,  created  most  of  the  leading  female 
Hllea  in  the  operatic  worka  of  Ctd,  Moaseorgsky, 
and  BorcMltn,  Wfore  thej  obtained  a  hearing  &t 
the  Imperial  Opera. 

Rimsky-KoraakoT  had  abvady  composed  his 
symphonic  works  '  Sadko  "  and  •  Autar,'  and 
his  opera  '  Pdkovitiauka,'  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed  profeesor  at  the  St,  FMenburg  Conser- 
vatoire, when  his  '  ideal  oonacientiousness ' 
awoke  in  him  some  doubts  as  to  the  solidity 
of  Itis  early  mnsical  education.  Admirably  a.s 
ttie  system  of  s.  If . dueation  had  worked  in  his 
case,  he  still  felt  it  a  duty  to  undergo  a  severe 
ooone  of  theoretical  stndy  in  order  to  have  at 
hit  disposal  that  .supreme  mastery  of  technical 
means  in  which  all  tlie  great  classical  masters 
ezoelled.  Accordingly  ho  began  to  work  at 
fugue  and  counterpoint,  thereby  calling  forth 
from  Tchaikovsky,  in  187i>,  this  triimfc  of  ad- 
miration :  '  I  do  not  know  how  to  e.\i»res.s  all 
my  napect  for  your  artistic  temperament.  .  .  . 
t  am  a  mere  artisan  in  music,  hut  you  will  bo 
an  artist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.' 
Moat  of  Rimsky- Korsakov 's  early  works  have 
lieen  revised  since  thi.s  period  of  artistic  dis- 
cipline. In  the  earlier  pha-^es  of  his  career  he 
was  obvioosly  influenced  by  Glinka  and  Liszt, 
and  in  a  le.sser  degree  by  Schumann  and  Berlioz. 
Tiie  imitative  jieriod  was,  however,  of  short 
dumtion,  and  perhaps  no  oontemporary  com* 
poeerean boast  a  more  individual  and  distinctive 
uttenmoe  than  Kimsky- Korsakov.  But  its  dis- 
tinctiveness lies  in  extreme  refinement  and 
restraint  rather  than  in  violent  and  sensational 
expression.    He  wins  but  dues  not  force  our 


I  attention.  A  lover  of  musical  beauty  rather 
I  than  musical  truth — or,  to  put  it  more  justly, 
iK-lieving  truth  to  lie  in  idealistic  ratlier  than 
realistic  methods  of  creation,  he  was  never 
deeply  influenced  by  the  declamatory  and  natu- 
ralistic style  of  Durgomijsky  and  Moussorgsky. 
Like  Tchaikovsky,  lie  has  divided  his  career 
between  o|icratic  and  syiiiphuuic  nuisic,  but 
with  a  steadily  increasing  teudeuqr  towards  the 
fui  iiH  r.  After  his  first  symphony,  written  on 
mure  or  leH.s  conventional  lines,  he  showed  a 
distinct  preference  for  the  freer  forms  of  pro- 
gramme music,  as  shown  in  the  symphonic  poem 
'Sadko,'  the  Oriental  Suite  *Antar,'  and  the 
Symphonio  Snite  'Scheheresade.'  In  the  Sin- 
fonietta  upon  Russian  themes,  and  the  Third 
Symphony  in  C  mi^or,  he  returns  to  more 
traditional  treatment.  Of  all  his  orehestral 
works  the  Sjianisli  Capriccio  seems  to  have  met 
with  the  greatest  appreciation  in  England. 
Almost  witiiont  emeption  Rimdcy-Koraakov's 
symjthonii;  works  arc  distinguished  by  a  poetic 
and  tactful  expression  of  national  sentiment. 
His  art  is  rooted  in  the  Bnssian  soi!,  and  the 
national  element  in-rvades  it  like  a  snhtle  but 
unmistakable  aronta.  We  may  bo  repelled  or 
fascinated  by  it,  aeoording  to  Individaal  taste, 
Vmt  wo  are  forced  to  reeogiii.so  that  this  is 
not  mere  local  colour  laid  on  by  a  coarse  brush 
to  give  lactitions  and  sensational  interest  to 
nnisio  which  would  Ix"  otherwise  commonplace 
in  character,  but  au  essential  product  of  the 
national  spirit 

His  music  invariably  carries  the  charm  of 
expressive  orchestration.  Taking  it  up  where 
Glinka  left  it  in  his  *  Jota  Aragonese*  and  in- 
cideut^al  music  to  '  Prince  Kholnisky,'  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  haa  developed  this  characteristic 
quality  of  Russian  mnaoians  beyond  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  without,  however,  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  what  sane  minds  must  still  re- 
gard as  legitimate  etfect.  He  is  at  his  best  in 
descriptive  orchestration — in  the  suggestion  of 
landscape  and  atmospheric  conditions.  But 
his  clear  objective  outlook  leads  him  to  a 
luminous  and  deflnite  tone-painting  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  snbtle  and  dreamy  impressionism 
of  Debussy.  The  musical  pictures  of  Rinjsky- 
Korsakov  are  mostly  riant  and  sunny ;  some- 
times breezy  and  boisterous,  as  in  the  sea-music 
of  '  Sadko  '  and  '  Sehelu  re/ade  '  ;  often  full  of 
a  quaint  {Mistoral  grace,  as  in  the  springtide 
music  in  his  opera  'The  Snow  Maiden,'  His 
harmony  haii  freshnoss  and  individuality.  Ho 
makes  considerable  use  of  the  old  Churdi  modes 
and  Oriental  scales. 

All  Rimsky- Korsakov's  oiieras,  except '  Mozart 
and  Salieri,'  are  based  upon  national  subjeets, 
historical  or  le^'endarj'.  Tales  from  the  Slavonic 
mythology,  which  combine  poetical  allegory  with 
Ikntsatlemimoar,  exereise  the  greatest  attraetlon 
for  bun.  In  his  first  opera.  'The  Maid  of  Pskov,' 
he  evidently  started  under  the  jtartial  influence 
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of  Dargoniijsky's  'The  Stone  Guest,'  for  the  solo 
\mUi  consist  chiefly  of  mezzo -recitative,  the 
dryness  of  which  is  compensated  by  the  orches- 
tral colour  freely  «'mi»loyed  in  the  accotuiiaiii- 
ments.  In  the  two  operas  wliii  li  followed,  '  A 
Night  ill  .M;iy'  and  'Tlio  Snow  Maiden,'  tJie 
ilraniaiic  roaliara  of  his  firet  work  for  the  stage 
gives  place  to  lyrical  insjdration  and  the  free 
\\'\^ht  of  fancy.  With  '  Moziirt  and  Salieri' — 
a  Mttting  of  Poushkin's  dramatic  duologue — 
and  'Tiie  Boyarina  Vers  Shcloga'  Rimsky- 
Korsiikov  shows  a  return  to  the  ileclanmtory 
fltylc,  while  'Sailko,'  which  apin-'ared  in  1896, 
is  a  skilftil  compromise  between  lyrical  and 
dramatic  fonns,  and  may  he  acocjited  as  tlie 
mature  expression  of  his  artistic  creed.  Of  all 
his  operatic  irarks,  *  The  Snow  Maiden,'  founded 
upon  Ostrovsky's  poetienl  legend  of  the  spring- 
tide, has  perhaps  the  most  chai-actcristic  charm, 
and  seems  best  oaleolated  to  win  popular  favour 
outside  Russia.  '  Sadkn,'  the  thenuitie  material 
for  which  is  ^urtly  drawn  from  the  symphonic 
poem  of  the  same  name,  is  more  epio  in  char- 
acter  and  ftlll  of  musical  interest.  It  must  he 
surmised  that  it  is  only  the  peculiarly  national 
character  of  the  libretto  wbieh  has  hindered 
this  remarkahlo  work  from  becoming  mme 
widely  known.  Time,  which  must  inevitably 
bridge  over  this  intelleotual  gulf  which  separates 
eastern  and  western  Evnope,  w  ill  probahly  bring 
tliese  two  masterpieces  of  Hussian  art  to  Paris, 
and  perhaps  fkrUier  afield.  Most  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  oi^ras  oouibine  with  this  strong 
national  element  that  also  of  the  neighbouring 
East. 

As  a  song  writer  he  takes  a  high  place  in  a 
school  which  has  shown  itself  pre-eminent  in 
this  branch  of  art.  He  has  comi>osed  about 
eighty  songs,  remarkable  for  an  all-round  level 
of  exeellence,  for  few  are  really  jxwr  in  quality, 
while  the  entire  collection  comprises  such  lyrical 
gems  as  'Night,'  the  Hebrew  song  ('Awake, 
long  since  the  dawn  appeared  '),  '  A  Southern 
night,'  'Spring,'  and  'Come  to  tl>e  kingdom  of 
roses  and  wine.'  In  his  songs,  as  in  hia  op<'riis, 
he  inclines  more  to  the  lyrical  grace  of  (ilinka 
than  to  the  declamatory  force  of  Dargomijsky. 
His  melodies  are  not  lacking  in  distinction  and 
chnnn,  especially  when  they  approach  in  style 
to  the  melodies  of  the  folk-songs;  but  in  tliis 
respect  he  is  somewliat  lacking  in  ini|)assioned 
inspiration  and  copious  invention  The  rich- 
ness and  picturcsqucness  of  his  accom[>animcnts 
make  the  characteristic  interest  of  his  songs. 

A  close  study  of  the  works  of  Rimsky- Kor- 
sakov  reveals  a  distinguished  musical  j^ierson- 
atity;  ft  thinker,  «  fastidious  and  exquisite 
craftsman,  an  artist  of  tlint  refined  and  dis- 
criminating type  w  ho  is  chictly  concerned  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  his  own  conscience 
rather  than  the  tastes  of  the  l;. m  r  il  ]iulilic. 
Outside  Russia  ho  lias  been  censured  for  his 
ejroliuive  devotion  to  national  ideals.   On  the 


other  hand,  some  Russian  critics  have  accused 
him  ut  opening  the  door  to  Wagnerism  in 

national  ojiera.  This  is  only  true  in  so  far  aa 
he  has  grafted  upon  the  older  lyrical  forms  the 
use  of  some  modem  methods,  notably  tlie 
occasional  en)]>li>yment  of  the  hitmotif.  As 
regards  in.sti  umeutatioii  he  bus  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  the  invention  of  new  and  brilliant 
effects,  and  is  a  master  in  tlie  skilful  use  of 
ononiatojxiia.  Given  a  tcnjperanient,  musically 
endowed,  which  sees  its  subject  with  the  direct 
and  observant  vision  of  the  i)aiuter,  instead  of 
drcaminy  it  through  a  mist  of  subjective  exal- 
tation, we  get  ft  type  of  mind  that  naturally 
tends  to  a  programme  which  is  clearl}'  defined. 
Kimsky-Koi'sakov  belongs  to  this  class.  We 
feel  in  all  his  music  the  desire  to  depini^  which 
so  often  inclines  us  to  the  language  of  the 
studio  in  attempting  to  express  the  quality  of 
his  work.  His  music  is  entirely  free  from  that 
tendency  to  niclaneholy  unjustly  supjioecfl  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  all  Russian  art.  The 
folk.eottgs  of  Oreat  Russia — the  aonroe  from 
whieh  the  national  com{>osors  have  drawn  their 
inspiration — are  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
the  light  and  shade  of  life ;  it  is  the  former 
aaiMct  which  makes  the  strongest  apjx-nl  to 
the  vigorous,  optimistic,  but  higlUy  poetical 
temperament  of  this  musician. 

Many  gifted  members  of  the  New  Russian 
School  were  prevented  by  illness,  by  the  enforced 
choice  of  ft  second  vocfttion,  and  by  the  imperfect 
conditions  of  artistic  life  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  from  acquiring  a  complete  musical  educa- 
tion.  Rimsky- Korsakov,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  own  technical  equipment,  has  ever  been 
reiuiy  to  sacrifice  time  and  labour  in  the  interest 
of  his  fellow-workers.  Thtis,  he  orchestrated 
'The  Stone  Guest'  wiii(  Ii  Dargomijsky  endea- 
voured to  finish  on  his  death -bed;  part  of 
Borodin's  'Prince  Igor'  and  Moussorgsky's 
operas  '  Khovantshina '  and  '  Horis  Godounov.' 

In  1889,  during  the  Paris  Exhibition,  ho  con- 
dueto<l  two  concerts  devoted  to  Russian  music 
given  in  the  Salle  Trocadcro.  In  1890  and 
again  in  1!>00  he  cmiducted  concerts  of  Russian 
music  in  the  Thi  atre  de  la  Monnaie,  Hriis.sels. 

In  March  1905,  in  consequeiiee  of  a  h  tter 
published  in  the  Ruas,  in  wliich  he  adv(>eat<<l 
the  autonomy  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva- 
toire, hitlierto  under  the  management  of  the 
Ini)>erinl  Russian  Musical  Society,  and  com- 
plained of  the  too  stringent  police  su]>crvision 
to  which  the  students  were  subjected,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  was  dismissed  from  his  professorship. 
This  high-handed  action  on  the  ]>art  of  the 
authorities  was  deeply  resented  by  all  his 
colleagues,  and  r.la^nuuov.I.iaikiv,  an<l  Blumeu- 
feld  immediately  resigned  their  ]x)st8  by  way 
of  protest  By  the  antamn  of  the  same  year 
tlie  ('Muservatoiro  had  actually  wrested  some 
powers  of  self-government  from  the  Musical 
Socfety,  and  having  elected  GlasounoT  as 
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director,  the  new  committee  lost  no  time  in 
le'instatiug  Hinuky^KonAkov  iu  ihe  profeasor- 
•hip  of  comporition  and  imtranMnUtfon  wfaieh 

lie  had  honoTiraWy  fillcl  siiifo  1871.  Tlic 
following  i»  a  list  ot  Kiiuaky  Koniakov's  numer- 
001  oompodtiom : — 

<        lit  M 

hyiuphuOT  No.  1,  t'j>  ii>ltii>r,  "p.  },  >n«r>t«nl«  tinn^iaawl  Into 
K  ttiloar;  HirMi^lKin;  Nu.  t,  'AoUr,'  vo.  9,  •fUrwanla  ratlUcd 
'DliraUl  Suit*  ;  fijruipboiiy  Nu.  3,  C  minur.  up.  33.  l*C:i.  rrtlavd 
MM;  MsfoulvtU  "n  KuuUn  tbnnra.  A  iiilimr.  ii|>,  Orrrtiir*- 
on  IIUMiMi U)riii<'4.  ..p.  -J* .  •  VjwUr.'  o»rrtiiri-.  ..p.  *i.  I^■»t ;  ■  K«i|k.i. 
iniurtcK)  ptrtnrr.  t>p.  i,  IMC.  rrklwal  IrVl  ;  hrrbLiui  FiintAslx.  i'|>.  ti; 
'  A  T»I#.  <'p  a>.  •nt>>«it  frotti  ihc  Pr<il<ic>i*  ol  PcnMhkln  •  •  Kiiji«1»ii 
luid  UovkIuiIIIa  ' :  ( <iprt>rt(>  on  H|«nl«h  thccDM.  op.  34,  IW7  .  Kym- 

gbnnicHultit '  Kchrhi-rcuwio '  ifrotii  tb«  ArabtaM  .VMMd, op.  35.  IWN  ; 
BltM  (miu  tb«  uprriu  -  Tlic  Hnuw  lUlcWn '  and  '  IWr  HaltMia,'  and 
tk»  oprts-ballet  'MlatU.'  op-  AT  :  pivluilc  '  At  Um  Omr*,'  op.  U  ; 


Btrtnc  qturtrt.  F  utajur.  op  I'J.  strliiic  jirxtrt.  A  iiiA]<ir  IMH.I: 
flnt  iiioTrntrnt  of  tb«  litrlnc  ■iturWt  on  Um  thrnic  B-la-l. 
iHfUIcti:  third  tnot  ruirnt  n(  tlip  •^oaftat 'tea  Mte  Ihiy ';  alklgro 
uf  tlx  »trio«  •luitrtci  in  t>K  oIlBCtlMI  'FVMiva'  1  tttmmit*  far 
vMoBcaUo  and  plaDofsrU,  op.  37. 

A  AM*  Bou  tmrnmns 

for  Ttelin  ami  a^LrtnT'' 

riiVdH'iiiH 

CMokAL  wtTN  oaiiiMTa* 

FolW-Mink',  (ipu  M;  'BlaTn.'  op  21 ;  .  AiiUkJi  f>  r  aoprano,  U>nor.  ani\ 
Mil")  t  lioriu.  en,  Ms  'Till-  >'ir  uikI  tlir  I'nlin  4(n<in  op.  3|  f.ir 
baritone ;  two  anaao*  for  Ism,  '  Anchiu-  tTlic  t  jku  Ti  i  <•  no  I  '  Thr 
'  op.  40 :  trio  for  fvinaJ*  toIow.  op.  Ki ,  '  Tin-  l^fyeud  u( 
*  cantaU  for  «oU  and  cbcrua,  o|>.  W ;  '  Fmciueut  truiu 
^' MBtaU  for  Uurw  taaate  Talaaa  and  cboraa,  op.  4D. 

Cmara  0«tT 

Two  trloa  fur  iMBal*  Voi'^e*.  op.  in ;  fbur  rarUtlotu  and  a  fnchctlit 
for  ftftiialc  quartet,  Ofi.  N:  nit  rhornaai  »  mlipvlU,  <•!».  IS:  two 
tUad chMWH, «>w  W|  flf twM  RiiwUn  (olk-auoca,  opi  IViiourtrtu* 
fat  mala  twini»  opL  HI 

.Ho><i».  ni". 

K'liir  ttngt,  o|t.  2 ;  tour  Hini:*.  op.  :t :  (mir  wafp^,  op.  4 :  fonr  noiiy*. 
<'P  T:  'is  »onfc'*.  op.  9;  two  «ouipi,  '►p.  'J5 ;  four  M>n^.  up.  aK;  f. .r.r 
•onit*.  op.  '17  ,  fiiur  aonici,  oji.  *» ;  four  Minf>.  on,  40;  four  •■n 
op.  41  ;  (oiir  f-ingt.  up.  43:  four  •»dk>.  op.  4.I ;  fmtr  WOUf.  op  4  . 
fira  Miinn.  op.  44 ;  Iwo  dueta.  up.  47 :  four  dneta,  op.  flO;  tva  ducu. 
un.U»  •wdMli.Mk  UiliMira«Mi  lartMatr.afkHt  tm^ntia, 
•IilMl  — 

fl*CRKt>  Wo««» 

Tb*  litumr  of  St.  John  ('Urjrxwt'Oii  (a  purtlon  onlj-i.  o|>.  23; 
•Ui  teaMpadUana,  tnelodlBf  tb*  iMim  ■  hg  tba  water*  of  Bab)  Ion.' 
•pitta:  •W«f<ii3MTM%l»0ad*<]iaw  ufatL 


'  The  Maid  of  Kkat '  C  PikoTltJanka '),  Mhrvtto  from  a  draina  by 

Vry  il<C0  7J:  i«rrfoniii^l  f»t.  P»t«>r«bnr».  llC;).  r»vi»»«l  In  1H!«4I ; 
•A  >M«ht  In  Miv.  t.»t  from  CJiupjl  OKTX.  Ht.  Prt«T^».iirit,  IHMti  ; 
•The  8now  M»i,l.  n.'  t<  \t  fmin  <».trnv<«ky  ilH*)  HI.  Mt.  I'<unhnig. 
lan^s'MU'U.  fairy uprn»-b*lli?t  iHt.  PrUrxI'tirr.  IWI :  -ChrKtniiw 
Kva,'  l«|«n<btry  oim  ra.  irxt  fruui  (hjirol.  1^74  *M>irTlii>k3'Th«ttr<i.  ht 
P»t«»bnr(t.  IW81:  "Sailko,'  «rp<c-opCTa.  IW6-WI  (Prlvnt*-  «p«i4. 
Uonraw.  l.-iirr :  Ht.  Pet«r%baiv.  I90n :  '  Mnwt  nnd  HiUirri.'  •Irauiotl. 
■mnn.  <rp.  V<.  IHMS  (Private  Oppm.  Mow«>w.  If"' ;  •  H-  rarlnii  Vrn» 
f h«'l"i(tx,' mil"  11  jI  ilT»riiiili,  pri  l  itnii' 1  "TI^'  M  u  i  f  I'-k  'V,' np,  &4 
iPrl»«tf  lijKT*.  IW.  ."^f..  r.  t.M  ■■t.ar;.  llii-J  .  •  Tlir  Tiar'a 

Bride.'  IWH  iPriraUOpar*.  Mumww.  |.<CW  ;  dt.  iWrtliurit.  Marylnakr 

Thaktn,  IMV:  'TlMMa«f  tlwr  Baltana.  ate..'  l«M-im  <Prlv«t« 
Opera.  Moaeov.  IKM);  'tarrllU'  (M^iryliMky  Thatrr.  9L  Mcra- 

)>unc.  IWUl  ;  '  KioVhrl  thr  IinmorUl  '   ailfn  llfMt  (TMTatr 

•  iiwra.  M'oonw,  ||lO-><  ^  ■  Pitn  V.  v  ,  ..u.   •TlMtWtaf  lkal««taiblr 

4'lty  of  Klt<-xhiuid  tbc  MAidrn  Ft'vnmlii.' 

On<?  bnndriol  RuaaUn  fulk-nonjrt.  op.  24  <lKr7> ;  fMtyKm*i  >» 
fu)k»>iiir>  1IKN21 ;  .4  />pit<<irni  «Hiil<i/o /*r  .<«ru(fjr  o/yfnniMllvnX'O' . 

U.  N. 

RINALDO.  (L)  Handel's  fint  ofiera  iu  Eng- 
land ;  composed  in  a  fortnight,  and  produced 
at  the  King's  Theatre  iu  the  Haymarket,  Feb. 
24,  1711.  The  libretto  vas  founded  on  the 
episode  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida  in  Tasso's 
fr'eniHiihiiDof  libemta  (the  same  on  whicli 
(iluck  ba.sc<l  his  '  Annida  ').  Rossi  wrote  it  in 
Italian,  and  it  was  translated  into  English  by 
Aaron  HilL  The  opera  was  mounted  with 
extraofdinaiy  maipiifioenoe,  and  had  an  nnin- 


ti  inijtt'-il  mil  of  fiftcin  ni;.;lits— at  that  time 
unuaually  long.  The  march,  and  the  air  '11 
trieerbero,*  wen  long  po|iiihr  *  Let  ua  take 
the  road "  ('  Begjjar's  Oj»era')^niMl  'Let  the  waiter 
bring  clean  glaases. '  '  Taiiria  ^'io  piauga ' — 
made  ont  of  a  aaraband  in  Handel's  earlier  opera 
'Alniini '  (1 70 1) — i.s  still  a  favourite vitli  >iii^'t  rs 
and  hearers.  [John  Wabh  pabliahed  the  ttouga 
in  folio  witii  the  title  *  Arie  del'  opera  di  Rinaldo 
f< >in]>osta  dal  Signor  Hendol.  Maestro  di  C^jiella 
di  sua  Altezza  Elettorale  d'llanuover.  London, 
{•rinted  for  J.  Walsh,  Serraut  in  ordinary  to  her 
Britannick  Majesty.'  It  is  .naicl  that  AVal^h 
made  4)1500  by  Uie  publication,  and  that  the 
comitoeer  addreaaed  to  him  a  aatirieal  letter : — 
'  My  dear  Sir,  as  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
be  on  an  eiiual  footing,  you  shall  com}KMe  the 
next  opera,  and  I  will  sell  it'    V.  K.]  o. 

(ii.)  (.'antata  for  nialt-  voices,  set  to  Goethe's 
words,  by  .Johannes  UrahmK  (op.  50).  Firat 
performed  by  the  Akadeniisclie.s  Oesangverein, 
Vienna,  Ftli.  '^S,  lSt*)9. 

KINALDO  1)1  CATUA,  an  Italian  comftoscr 
of  the  18tli  et-ntury,  of  whose  life  very  little 
is  known.  Hurney  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Rome  in  1  770,  and  since  lie  de.scribes  him  as 
an  old  man  we  may  sn]i|i<is.'  Iiim  to  have  boon 
born  alwut  1700-10.  l^ti-  >;ives  171.''  ft.s  the 
year  of  hU  birth,  ami  Kudliaidt  170i't,  Imt 
neiilier  writer  statcn  liis  antliority  for  tlif  flate. 
According  to  Humey  be  was  '  the  natural  son 
of  a  pei-<<on  of  very  high  rank  in  that  coniitiy 
[i.r.  the  kingdom  of  Naples  J,  and  at  tirst  studied 
mu.sic  only  as  an  accomplishment ;  but  being 
h  ft  by  his  father  with  only  a  siiinll  forttiiie, 
which  was  soon  dissiiiate*!,  he  was  forced  to' 
make  it  his  profession/  It  has  lieen  assumed 
that  he  wa.s  born  at  Capua,  and  took  lii^  ntinie 
from  that  place ;  but  it  may  be  uotid  that 
whether  Rinaldo  had  a  legitimate  daim  to  it 
or  not.  TH  Cnpna  was  a  fairly  connnon  snriuune 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  at  that  time. 
He  eompoMd  his  firat  opera  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, at  Vienna,  according  to  Hutiicy  ;  S|  itfa 
showed  that  no  oytexh  by  Kinaldo  was  ever 
produced  at  Vienna,  hnt  thought  it  probable 
that  liP  had  some  roini.  .  tion  ^vith  that  city, 
since  Metastaaio'a  '(^'iro  Kiconosciuto,'  which 
formed  the  libretto  of  an  o|M>ra  by  Rinaldo  pro- 
duced at  Rome  in  1 7.T7,  was  set  to  music  lor  the 
first  time  by  Caldara  for  performance  at  Vicuna 
on  August  28,  1786.  A  Hirther  connection 
with  tlie  imi)erial  court  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  composed  a  apecial  work  to  celebrate 
the  election  of  IVands  I.  in  1746.  It  seems, 
therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  take  Burncy'.s 
words  literally,  and  to  understand  that  the 
opra  «Ciro  Riconosciuto,'  though  performed 
in  ll'oiic,  \\;is  composed  in  Vienna.  If  lliis 
was  hi-<  ln>t  opera,  it  would  settle  1720  a-s  tlio 
year  of  Kinaldo's  birth.  Spitta  was,  however, 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  few  airs  from  a 
comic  opera,  the  title  of  which  has  not  been 
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preserved,  produced  at  the  Teatro  Vallo  iu 
Rome  in  the  anttiinit  of  17S7.    Of  the  sabee' 

qvicnt  liistory  ofKinaldo's  life  nothing  is  known. 
Buruey  iuforms  us  that  'in  the  course  ol'  a 
long  life  he  has  experienced  varions  vieiBsitndefl 
of  fortune  ;  Hometinies  in  voi^ne,  sometimes 
uegloctcd.'  Meet  of  his  opei-as  were  given  at 
Rome,  a  few  being  prodnced  at  Florence  and 
Venice ;  althoijgh  dcsciiheil  in  some  libretti 
M  a  Neapolitan,  no  opera  of  lus  is  known  to 
have  been  performed  in  Naples.  The  Bouflbna 
Itiilicns  performed  an  intermezzo  of  his,  'La 
Zingara'  (La  Bohemienne),  at  Paris  iu  1753,  in 
a  ▼emoa  whicli  included  songs  by  other  com- 
poMia ;  among  these  was  the  well-known  '  Tre 
giorni  son  che  Nina,*  generally  ascribed  to 
I'ergoiesi,  and  ou  this  account  attributed  to 
Rinaldo  bj  Spltto.  The  song  has,  however, 
been  recently  proved  to  be  by  another  comjwser 

EBE  OIOBM  BOX  cliK  NikaJ.  WlicH  lUimey 
mr  him  he  was  in  somewhat  im|>overi.Hhoii 
elroanistant-«-s,  owini^  t<>  the  indilferenci"  of  tin' 
public  whicli  had  once  a]»plaudc<l  him.  Ho 
had  collccte<i  his  works  with  a  view  to  "TlftlrfTTg 
l)rovL3ion  for  his  old  !\<j^,\  imt  at  the  moment 
when  tiiey  were  required,  diacovered  that  his 
son  had  sold  them  for  waste  paper.  The  date 
(»f  liis  <lfath  is  nnf  known.  Rurney  nientions 
uu  intermezzo  comjH>seil  lor  the  Capranica 
theatre  in  1770  ('  I  finti  pazd'X  when  he  was 
already  an  oM  man.  Another  opera.  '  Lji 
donna  vendicutiva '  (ascribed  by  Clement  and 
Lanmsse  to  1740,  though  on  no  apparent 
authority),  was  performed  in  Rome  in  1771, 
and  this  was  probably  his  hist  work.  After 
this  date  we  know  only  of  'La  Oiooondina' 
(Rome,  l77tS),  which  w.is  probably  a  revival  of 
an  earlier  work.  Uuruey,  with  characteristic 
kindliness,  recommended  him  as  a  teacher  to 
William  Par-sons,  who  had  stni!i<d  at  a 
Neapolitan  couservatorio,  where  accoixling  to 
his  own  account  he  learnt  nothing.  Pkirsons 
became  Master  of  the  King's  Musick  in  17S<», 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  Bumey,  to 
whom  Che  post  had  been  promised.  Anotiier 
pnpil  of  Rinaldo's  was  Antonio  Aurisicchio. 

Rinaldo  was  supposed  to  have  lieen  the 
inventor  of  aooompanied  recitative ;  Hiirney 
jiointcd  out  that  this  invention  li.  Ion^rrd  to 
Aleasandro  Scarlatti.  Rinaldo  himself  only 
claimed  'to  liave  been  among  the  lirst  who 

introdu  I  loni^  ri/onteltot  Of  symphonies  into 

the  recitativi  s  of  strong  passion  and  di.stre».s, 
which  expre.ss  or  imitate  what  it  would  be 
ridiculous  for  the  voice  to  attem]>t.'  An 
example  fnun  '  Voloi^.  so'  is  in  tin'  Fit  ".villiam 
Museum.  His  musical  edueation  iiaving  been 
that  of  an  amateur,  his  technique  of  coni|iosi- 

tiori  was  sometimes  flefective  ;  btit  apart  from 
this  slight  weakness  of  hurmouy,  he  was  one 
of  the  best  composers  of  his  period  for  dramatic 
]K>wcr  and  nielorlic  IxMutv.  He  was  es|iecially 
successful  in  brilliant  coloraturu,  but  was  also 


capable  of  producing  most  attractive  light 
operas.    To  judge  from  the  few  (higments  of 

his  \vn;k  that  reriuiiu.  "(.'iro  Riconosciuto  '  and 
'  Vologeso'  seem  to  have  been  his  most  important 
dramatic  works. 

CATAiOOVB  or  BXTAMT  WORKS  OP  KIHALOO  DI  CAFVA 


A  cninic-  fitimt.  luriM  «BkaowB  (Bon*,  T.  Van*,  tlfl).  tngunmUt 

IMrriiii.  K  <•  M 

Ciiii  Kh-.iii.fM  lul<)  i  lti)iii»,  T.  T' rliij  -a;i.  \7.'~  :  r.  (iw.|  K-nu.',  !T.TBi. 
KrAvi<<>'>'t« :  ><>roi«rly  lu  )>u«««'»iuii  ol  b|<ttui,  lint.  Mu;».; 
M  UiiHtri. 

Im  (.'uiuuimIU  In  CotumadU  (aoiur,  T.  Vslls.  17381.  Libivttu: 
Brtuwli  CotiMTvmUilra.  PractuaiU:  P^rnno  R.C.M.  Ratirad 
at  Vrtilcv  nr.  San  Cwlano.  ITW).  LIbivttu :  Vv&icv.  BIbl.  Hank 
The  opera  wa*  aUu  perfuriud  In  Uiuilun :  Walah  |irliitvd  At*  ain 
•a  •  The  fa\'uiirlt4'  Sonifa  Iti  tli*-  0|»*n»  laill'tl  Ij»  I'otiiwlia  in  t\iin»Mllji/ 
Bltw)ilMi>  iiaiur  i»  not  riMriilioiiwI,  ami  the  w.irk  *««  prol»«lil)  a 
paattcdo ;  ou*  mut.  bowevai. '  Huu  to  Im  proia  lula.'  !■  in  tk*  I'lalanuo 
ooUaetliMi.  wbU'lt  HU*  ntniUM  MHMk 

Kamwa  (Vctiioa,  T.  8.  Olovwiut  OrtaoatMDO,  IW).  Utirptto: 

Vol<n(»»j  I'.i- .1.  111'.,  1.  nie.  T.  .\iviitliL'i.  ITIWI.  IJlirfttn:  B<.Icifiii, 
l.iL.  Mu*.  ^'rnviix'Xl^  -  Hnt.  Mii^.  ,  ltni(uM-Ut'«)tiii.  ;  Caxuikrid|^ 
Fit*.  MuiL  :  Urvulrii;  MUii^tti  .  Nevi  N  ork.  lu  pMMaafuu  «( 
H.  K.  Kn-hUlfl.  Km|. 

Im  Mlirrta  No-  ivn  i  Koiur,  T.  Vallf.  17-101.  Uhnttn ;  Boln«na, 
llrimwU  r«.u.,  Ki».fiii<-iit« :  Krit.  Miu. ;  Caiuhrl'lit*,  I'iU.  Mua. 
lt«\lve<l  In  Fluniue  (T.  CtK^iuieru,  I'A'it,  UoIukim  |T.  Foniiaf' 
llart.  17^1).  IJtinrtti  ;  lk>l<>irua.  Mt>  at  \'rnlc«  |T.  Haii 
CoMtaiw,  1744!.    I.llirrtl«i :  li<>l<wika,  Venice. 

Tunio  Ucrdonto  Aricloo  iKume,  T.  Capnuilca.  1743).  Ubrvtto: 
BolocMk  Bna*»l«  Coua. 

Ia-  N<n»«  <U  DoaTrifung  (Romr.  T.  Aiventlna.  1743).  LU«^tat 

L  Aiii>ii>li-iir  .lelupul  |Vrnli-<'.  T.  H.  CitKiiiaiin,  17441.  I.ilTi'tto: 
UulMKita.  Vcaioe.  KcYlTad  at  MUui  |T.  Uunla.  174»).  LtUctto: 

L«  PbtxB  del  SnngiM  ItdtanMOOlt  (fkvtBM.  ft  MiMMSk,  ITMt. 

Ubtrtt.!  ■  KniMabOmu. 
nbnv...  I    i    intanam). (tUmt, T. Oiaaatl, IWB.  Libratto: 

>liulo  111  Nuiuldto  (Bom*.  T.  Daiiir,  174f>)      Ubrrtto:  Bolucna. 

Kr.M(UjriilJ> :  Brtt.  Una.,  Drrxlt-n,  Munldi. 
n  Bravu  UiirUt<i  llnteniivuui.  iFlunwr.  T.  I'^llaoonia*  17#|L 

Llliretto:  Bruhwln  ('una. 
A  wmic  o|>era  i  RunirT  I'Mi.    Fn«itTiietit«  l»ii-»<l»u. 
U  IUpie«>>  In  Aniure  iKuuie,  T.  \n\)r.  ll'iW.  LkbrvttAi 
11  Cavallpr  Ml(nattu  I  Uuti-i  tm-ui  >,  llt.iiue.  T.  Cap 
n  Qalkipiilno  /    UlnrtUi :  BiwacU  Coiw. 

~  pafta  fiutonnaawi).  iFkrta.  Uptn.  I79SI. 

una.  Rrafiiwnla  (wltb  Pniicb  w«nl>l :  Hmiuwiii  Cnna. 
Iji  Pi>na  delta  tVur  rRi<iiir,  T.  Pa.  «•.  ITV.'i     I.U.r.-tt..  :  H..l...  iii 
I.JI  Ziiifc'aPi  (liiterniezK'l.  1 1' Ti-.  m-.  I  I.  17';!.    Liitifl..  I!mimicIs 
Cuiia.  ^'urv.  printed  I u  rarl..  UruMfUCuiia,  IUym  rdat  i'ewra, 
I7M.  na  '  II  Veocblo  Aloante  e  la  SiaMM.'  Libratto: 
lA  B4r\a  KiHwa  (Rome.  T.  V»lle,  17K^.   Wbrrtlo :  B<.|<i«»». 
Ln  I  hi.ivwritm  illouir.  T.  Valle.  17.V(i.    Mlinltn  Hn1<vii«. 
.ittJiI'i  iK-.uii-,  T.   ('a|iraulcn,   IT-V*       l.il  i.  ttn     lli  ii...  !•   (•  .a-. 
iiliutUlu  <lt  (.'apuA  appear*  hare  under  tbe  paeudunyiu  u(  C'lcv- 
(itntv  Uvriano. 

AdrUiio  In  Hlrla  (Riimr.  Arrcntloa.  inQ.    Ubntto;  Hi inmla 

<"<)ii».    KraiTKentii :  Brit.  Jla«. 
L«  Hiiiurfloaa  (Klureme.  T.  C- .iiii.  ti..  ITWi.    I,llir.ltn  n..|rviia. 
1«   Dunii)'   lll<lii»>le  (iiiteniirxiui^  |iU>iue.   T.   CapraiKA,  171IM. 

Librrtt4i;  BriiMcU  t'oUA. 
II  Cain  dl  Caui|>«<>a  Ifaimtt^,  (taMV  T.  ViM.  19M(.  UbmMot 


iniK 

Ubrrtto: 


Bolonia,  Bruwato  Cona. 


4,  fi— »  T.  Wim,  ttm.  UbnMoi 

'Rome.  T.  Puce.  IT7I*  I.ll.rftto: 
Libretto:  Bnianeh 


I  Kintl  I 

Bolofna,  ftiiiiiiU  Con*. 

1.1  llunna  Vendloillv.i  ifur.oO.ii. 

H<ilr«na.    H^'^Tv .  ISrit   >l:  - 
Ia  Olououdlua  (lanrtta),  ittuuie,  T.  Face,  ]778l. 

Cona. 

{ Lit  StAtna  par  PaaUilkt.  aaerilwd  to  R.  dl  Capaa  bjr  Eltnn'.  la  hf 
Uan-eJIo  dt  Capoa.) 

Kai  Kil  l)  Ml  KIC 

Cantatit   |i.  r  In   NatlrllA  tV..!,.   Vrrvl-iM  .  P.,ii„<..  <'..!1<^" 

.Nai/tr  .1747'.    .'-^•l.rc    MUn>t<>.     I'.t  ■  - ,  I'-M.  Nit.  I  Kit  ii.  1 1. 

Afewotber  witrkaaremenUonedbjr  Kit(u<T:  •rtiipbonle*. pri>Uablr 
owimwrtwuaSflHiSrt— (Vlwtaacrlbad  toCavaUar*  Blnaldl. 
9ho  mmj  bav*  been  a  dlShrcnt  enmpoacr. 

Alr«  (r«in  niH-nui  ill  Trt  nnideiitinni  are  fttCambrldfrp.  Fid.  Mm., 
MQlliittT.  and  M'  riti.  iv.iiiM 

Thi-  oritT  i»  lti.|.  liU.l  t.i  Mr.  H.  K,  Krvli>>lel  f..r  iiottn- of  the 
»lr«  III  hi'  |>(»*ea«loii :  thu  MS.  Imui  *hUh  thi^r  an-  takt  u  fomierlf 
ln'Ioniri-il  to  Thoniaa  Oray,  the  |xwt.  nlid  ti  dr»iriti»«l  In  Mr. 
Kri-hl'li'l'K  JUutie  ami  .Wti»»<r«  in  thr  ClattiettI  I'rri'ul.  Otbrr 
aiith>>rlt|p<  c<>tiaiilt4y| :  llnriii-j  •  I'rrwnt  Statr  u/ Mutie  in  /ViIWi* 
iiir.1  /f.i/v  ITTIi  ;  an  artlilo  liy  Hpltt.i  hi  the  I'irrtrljnitrttekrift  /fir 
V)i<a»-,u.,  v,.l.  HI  il!<«7t.  and  A.  W.>t<|U<-nneii  laM/oywe  of  the 
lltirxn,  i,f  tht  111  in.*-  !.  t?.,nMTvnt..ln-.  vol.  I.  The  two  Utter 

Kork.1  irlrr  fnllrr  l>i)ilioirmphlral  tl<-tniU  that)  we  iMkW  tpaea  (gr 

K.  J.  n, 

HIXCl\,orT?IXK..Inii.vNN  CiriiisTrw  Tli  iv- 
T:icH,cclobrate<i  organist  and  composer  lor  hin  lu- 
8tnunent,was  horn  at  KIgershnrgin  8axe*Goth«t 

Feb.  IS,  1  77i'>.  and  dif<l  ,it  TXtrmstadt.  Au^;nst  7, 
1840.    His  talent  devclo[>ed  itself  at  an  early 
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poritKl,  and,  liki-  .Touann  SriiNKiiu.r.,  he  had 
the  advanU^  of  a  direct  traditional  reading  of 
the  works  of  Sobaatisn  Bach,  haviiig  stndied  at 
Erfurt  (in  1786-S9)  under  Kittol.  one  n(  th. 
great  composer's  beat  pupils.  Kiuck  liaving 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Forkel  at  the  UniTenrity  of 
(nittingen,  obtiincd  in  1790  the  orgunistship 
"f  ( iiessBO,  where  he  held  several  other  musical 
.i{>[KiintmentB.  In  180S  he  became  organist  at 
DamiHtadt,  and  'professor'  at  its  college;  in 
1813  was  appointed  Court  organist,  and  in 
1817  ehamber  mosleiaii  to  the  Grand  Duke 
(Ludwig  I.).  Rinck  made  several  artistic  tours 
in  Germany,  his  playing  always  eliciting  much 
admiration.  At  Treves,  in  1 827,  he  was  greeted 
with  special  honour.  He  n  rivtd  vari-ms 
decorations, — in  1831  membership  of  the  Duteh 
Society  for  Encouragement  of  Music;  in  1838 
the  croits  of  the  first  class  from  his  (Ji-and  Duko  ; 
in  1840  '  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Arts  '  from 
the  University  of  Giessen.  Out  of  his  125  works 
a  few  are  for  chamber,  including  sonatas  for  PF. , 
violin,  and  violoncello,  and  PF.  ducts.  But  ■ 
his  reputation  is  based  on  liin  organ  music,  or 
ratheroii  liis  '  Practical  Organ  School.'a standard 
work.  Rinck's  comi>o.Hif  ions  for  his  in.strument 
show  no  trace  of  such  sublime  influence  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  a  pujiil,  in  the  second 
generation,  of  Bach  ;  indeed,  throughout  them 
fugue -writing  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Bot  withoat  attaining  the  high  standard  which 
has  been  rea<  luHl  by  living  comiK>8cr3  for  the 
instrument  in  Germany,  Iiis  organ-pieces  contain 
much  tliat  is  intweeting  to  an  organ  stndoit. 

Rinck 's  name  will  always  live  as  that  of  an 
executant,  and  of  a  safe  guide  towards  the  form- 
ation of  a  sound  and  practical  organ-player ; 
ami  his  works  rompriso  many  artistic  studies. 
Amongst  these  the  more  important  are  the 
*  Practical  Organ  School,*  is  tax  divisions  (op. 
r.',    r.'-c(lit.-,l    l.y    Otto   Dime].    ISRl),  and 
numerous  '  Preludes  for  Chorales,'  issued  at  1 
various  periods.    He  also  composed  for  the  ) 
church  a  'Pater  Noster'  fur  four  voicrs  with 
organ  (op.  59) ;  motets,  '  Praise  the  Lord '  (op.  1 
88)  and  *0od  he  meroifiir  (op.  109)  ;  twelve 
ehorales  for  men's  voi<Tsi,  etc.  h.  .i.  o.  [ 

RINFQKZANDO,  '  reinforcing '  or  increasing  I 
in  power.  This  word,  or  its  abbreviations,  I 
rinf.  or  r/z,  is  used  to  denote  a  sudden  and  hriff 
crrxendo.  It  is  applied  generally  to  a  whole 
phrase,  however  short,  and  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  s/orzaiulo,  which  is  only  a])plicd  to  single 
notes.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  concerted  music 
to  give  a  momentary  prominence  to  a  subordinate 
part,  as  for  instance  in  the  Beethoven  Quartet, 
op.  95,  in  the  Allcgi-etto,  where  the  violoncello 
part  is  marked  rinforzando,  when  it  has  the 
second  section  of  the  ^indpal  salgect  of  the 
movement.  m. 

RING  DES  NIIJELUNGKN,  DER,  'The 
Ring  of   the  Niblung,'   a   tetralogy  or  sc-  > 
qnenoe  of  four  music-dramas  (mors  correctly  1 


a  '  trilogy  *  with  a  preludial  drama),  wonls  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  tirst  perfonne<l 
in  its  entirety  at  Bayrenth,  Angost  IS,  14,  16, 

ami  17,  1876,  and  repeated  .jtuin;,'  the  two 
following  weeks.  The  book,  which  is  written 
in  an  alUterative  style  modelled  on  that  of  the 
'  Stabrt'ini,'  is  founded  on  the  Ir  elandic  Sagas, 
and  has  little  in  common  with  the  Nibelungen- 
lied,  or  more  oorrsetly  *  Der  Nibelonge  N6t,* 
a  mediajval  (Jerman  poem  of  the  l>eginiiing  of 
the  13th  century,  in  which  the  mythical  ty|ies 
of  the  old  None  sagas  appear  in  hnmanised 
modifications.  The  jioom  wa.s  cdinpl'  ted  in 
1852.  The  whole  was  given  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Angelo  Neu* 
mann  and  the  conductorshiit  of  Anton  Seidl, 
on  May  5-9,  1882  ;  four  performances  of  the 
complete  cycle  took  plsoe.  The  dates  of  first  per* 
Ibrmances  of  the  sejiarate  i«rts  are  api)ende<l  :— 

Dm  Rheinoou).  The  •  Vorabend,' or  Pre- 
ludial Evening,  was  first  performed  at  Munich. 
Sej.t.  22,  1869. 

Dir.  Walki  iik  was  completed  in  18.'»6,  and 
the  tirst  perfonnance  took  place  at  Munich 
June  25,  1870.  It  was  ^'iv«  u  in  English  at 
Covent  Card.-n,  Oct.  16,  1895. 

SiKCih  iiiKK  was  comj'lcted  early  in  1SG9, 
and  first  iKTfornie<l  in  its  j.lace  in  the  cycle,  at 
Bayrenth,  August  16,  1876.  It  was  given  in 
French  at  Brussels,  June  12,  1891,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  Opt'ra  in  Paris  ;  and  in  English, 
Ity  the  Carl  Rosa  Comjiany,  in  1898. 

GurTEaDAMMEKUNO,  complettd  in  1874,  was 
first  heard  at  Bayrenth,  August  1 7.  1 876.  The 
whole  tiilog}*  was  aniiouiioiMl  for  production  in 
English  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  winter  season 
of  1907-8.  K. 

RIOTTE.  Pnii.irT'.TAron,  l>orn  at  St.  Mendel, 
Treves,  August  16,  1776.  Andre  of  Otieubach 
was  his  teacher  in  music,  and  he  made  bis  first 
appearance  at  Frankfort  in  Feb.  I  SO  l.  In  1806 
he  was  music-director  at  Gotha.  In  1808  he 
conducted  the  French  operas  at  the  Congress  of 
Erfurt.  In  April  1809  lii.s  operetta  '  Das  <;r<  nz- 
studtchen '  was  produced  at  the  Kurnthuerlhor 
Theatre,  and  thenoeforwatd  Vienna  was  his  resi- 
dence. In  1S18  he  lierame  rondnr  tor  at  the 
Theatre  an-der-Wieu,  beyond  which  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  up  to  his  death,  August 
'20.  i  x.'.n.  The  li.>f  of  his  theatrical  works  is 
immense.  His  biography  in  Wurzbach's  Lexicon 
enomentes,  hetween  1809  and  1848,  no  less 
than  forty-eight  pieces,  operas,  operettas, Iwillet.s, 
pantomimes,  music  to  plays,  etc.,  written  mostly 
by  himself,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
others.  In  18r>2  he  wound  \ip  his  long  labours 
by  a  cantata '  The  Crusade,'  which  was  |)crformed 
in  the  great  Redoutensaal,  Vienna,  with  much 
applause.  Ho  wrote  an  ojK-ra  call< d  '  Mozart's 
Zauberthite '  at  Pnigue  about  1 820.  He  left  also 
a  syni phony  (op.  25),  nine  solo-souata.s,  six  do. 
for  PF.  and  violin,  three  concertos  for  clarinet 
and  orchestra,  but  these  are  defonot.  He 
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became  very  ]>opular  by  a  j^iiece  called  'The 
Battle  «f  JMfsdg,'  for  PF.  solo,  which  was 
i-('!<iiMMi<m1  over  half  Gdrauiny,  and  had  « 

2)ruiligious  sale.  6. 
RIPIEKO, 'MipplflnMiitary.'  Theium«giTea 

in  the  oroliostral  concertos  of  the  17th  and  I  Stli 
centuries,  to  the  accompauying  iuatrumeuts 
which  were  only  einp1oy«d  to  iill  in  the  har- 
monica and  to  support  tin-  solo  or  '  ronrprtantp  ' 
IMtta.  [ijee  Cokckuta>'T£,  and  Cuncebtino, 
voL  i.  pp.  57«-7.]  M. 
•  RIPPON,  John,  born  at  Tiverton,  April  29, 
1751.  Died  in  London,  Dec.  17,  1836  (BHt. 
Uu$.  Biog.).  He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
had  a  niceting-house  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Carter  Lane,  Toolcy  Street.  His  *  Selection  of 
Psalm  and  Hynm  Tunes,*  fh>m  th«  best  anthors 
in  three  and  five  parts  (179'))  was  a  tune-book 
in  much  request  for  congregational  singing, 
And  ran  through  a  large  number  of  editions. 
In  its  compilation  and  arrangement  he  was 
assisted  by  T.  Wallcer.  Rippon  was  composer 
of  an  oratorio  'The  Crucifixion,'  published  in 
18:J7.  K.  K. 

KISKLEV.  r;KonnK,  born  at  nristol,  Auj,'n«t 
28,  184r>,  was  elected  chorister  of  Uristol  Catho- 
dal in  ]  8ri2,  and  in  Jan.  18iJ2  luticled  to  Mr. 
John  Davis  r  iili'.  tlio  ratln'dial  ori;aiiisf,  for 
iustructiuu  in  tlie  or^an,  pianolorte,  liaiiiiony, 
and  oooaterpoint  During  thn  n^-xt  t<  n  years 
he  was  organist  at  varion^  rlmn  lies  in  Bristol 
and  Clifton,  at  the  name  time  acting,'  as  liejtuty 
at  the  Cathedral.  In  1870  he  was  a]>|>ointed 
organist  to  tlie  Colston  Hall,  I'ristol,  wline  he 
started  weekly  recitals  of  classical  and  iwpular 
music,  and  in  1876  succeeded  Corfe  as  organist 
to  the  Citho'lral.  In  1877  hest  u  tcd  his  or- 
chestral concerts,  which  have  wou  for  him 
a  w«n>deMnred  repntation.  Notwithstanding 
considerable  opposition,  and  no  .small  pocuiiiary 
risk,  he  has  coDtiDoed,  during  each  season,  to 
give  fortnightly  concerto,  at  which  the  principal 
works  of  the  classical  masters  have  been  well 
performed,  and  a  large  number  of  iutereatiug 
novelties  by  modem  writers,  both  English  and 
foil  ign,  produced.  [In  1878  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Bristol  Orphans  S<x:iety,  and 
has  enlarged  its  scope  and  gn  atly  increased  its 
reputation.  lb'  conilnctor  of  the  Bristol 
Society  of  lustrunientalists,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Bristol  Choral  Society  in  1889.  He 
retired  with  a  jieir-ion  from  the  cathedral 
api>nintniout  in  1898,  and  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  of  the 
«>neeii's  Hall  Choral  So*  i<  ty.  In  1896  he 
conducted  liis  fu-st  Bristol  Festival,  with  great 
success.  His  compositions  include  a  Jubilee 
Ode  (1887),  part-songs,  '  te.  Si  e  an  interesting 
article  on  him  in  Musical  Tinies,  1899,  p. 
81  nr."!  w.  H.  s. 

RISLER,  JosEi'ii  Enov.vr.n,  born  at  Baden, 
Fib.  j:!,  is7;l.  stu>Iied  at  the  Paris  (.'ons«>rva- 
toirc ,  where  he  gained,  among  other  di.stiuctions,  i 


tirst  medals  in  solfcge  and  elementary  piano  in 
1887,  a  fint  piano  ]irize  (in  Dimmer's  class)  in 
1889,  a  second  harmony  ]>ri7e  in  1892.  and 
the  first  prize  for  accoui^iamnicut  in  1897.  Ou 
leaving  too  Gonservatoire,  Bisler  made  further 
studies  with  Pimmler,  Stavenba^'en,  D'Albert, 
and  Kliudworth.  lu  1896  and  1897  he  was 
one  of  the  *Assistenten  anf  der  Btthue'  at 
Bayrcnth,  and  took  part  jus  '  n'petiteur.'  in 
pre]>ariug  the  '  Meistersinger '  for  the  Paris 
Opera.  In  1906  h«  was  ajipointsd  a  member 
of  the  Conseil  supMsor  of  the  Paris  Conserva* 
toire.  Risler  has  given  many  pianoforte  recitals 
in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  Spain, 
etc.  His  first  apjiearance  in  England  took  place 
at  Prince's  Ual^  May  17,  1884,  when  he  played 
two  sonatas  of  Bsefhovsn,  a  master  for  whom 
he  has  a  sjiecial  predilection.  Hi.'-  playing  was 
then  found  to  be  singularly  free  from  atfecta- 
tion,  although  in  his  later  years  he  has  yielded 
to  certain  mannerisms  which  detract  from  tin 
artistic  beauty  of  his  earlier  performances.  His 
technique  is  very  remarkable.  He  played  the 
thirty-two  sonatas  of  Beethoven  in  London  in 
190H.  He  ba.s  written  a  ooDOert-transcriptiou 
of  Straiiss's  '  Till  EuleiKspiegel,'  etc.      o.  F. 

RISPOSTA  (Lat.  Comv.s ;  Eng.  •  Answer  > 
The  Answer  to  the  .sul»ject  of  a  Fugue,  or  pmut 
of  imitation.    [See  Puoi'osta.] 

In  Real  Fugue,  the  answer  imitat^-s  the 
snltject,  interval  for  interval.  In  Tonal  Fngtie, 
tlie  Tonic  is  always  answered  by  the  Dominant, 
and  vinr  verm.  In  both,  tlie  imitation  is 
usn.ally  condncte'l,  either  in  the  fifth  a]>ove 
the  Pioposta,  or  the  fourth  below  it,  when  the 
subject  begins  upon  the  Tonic  ;  and,  in  the 
frMii  !!!  above,  or  the  fifth  below,  when  it  begins 
uiK>ii  Die  Dominant.  [See  Fkme,  Sib- 
JECT.]  W.  a.  B. 

RITARDANDO;  RTTENENTK;  BITSN' 
UTO.    [See  Kallen  r.\.M)u.] 

R1T0RNELL0  (Abbrev.  MUomdt.,  JtUor.  ; 
Fr.  Hi'  >,n-nr!!,').  J.  An  Italian  word,  literally 
siguitying  a  little  return  or  rejietition ;  but 
more  frequently  applied,  in  a  oonventiooal  sense, 

(1)  to  a  short  instmmental  nulody  j  liyed 
between  the  scenes  of  an  opera,  or  even  during 
the  action,  either  for  the  ]>urpo8e  of  enforcing 
some  particular  dramatic  effect  or  of  amusing 
the  audience  during  tlie  time  occupied  iu  the 
preparation  of  some  elaborate  *set-soene*;  or, 

(2)  to  the  symphonies  introduced  between  the 
vocal  phrases  of  a  song  or  anthem. 

1.  Tlie  earliest  known  use  of  tlio  term,  in  its 
first  sense,  is  to  be  found  in  Peri's  'Euridice,' 
in  connection  with  a  melwly  for  three  flutes, 
which,  though  called  a  '  Zinfonia'  on  its  first 
ap|>onraiice,  is  afterwards  repeated  under  the 
title  of  'Ritomello.'  'Kuridicc'  was  first 
printed  at  Floroncu  in  IGOO,  and  at  Venice  in 
16ns. 

A  similar  use  of  the  term  occurs  8o<<n  after- 
wai-ds  in  Monte venle's  '  Orfeo,'  printed  at  Venice 
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in  160'.\  .111(1  republished  in  1615.  In  this  work, 
the  Overture — there  called  Toocate — is  followed 
by  a  *  Bitornello '  in  five  parte,  the  rhytlimic 
farm  of  which  ia  immninii  i'  ly  iu  advance  of 
ihn  age  in  which  it  was  prodiued.  [Both  toccata 
and  ritoroello  are  printed  iu  the  Musical  Times 
far  1880,  in  an  eaaay  on  Munteverde  ;  and  the 
twt'ata  is  pvea  in  Parry's  SctYn/rrnih  ('aUur>/ 
{i/x/ord  JJusi.  o/MutiCf  vol.  iiL),  p.  51.] 

S.  WImb  Kwal  BMMie  with  inatmmental 
•OOompanimeiit  iK-caine  nion<  fxtousivtly  lulti- 
Tkted,  the  word  waa  brouglil  into  cummou  use,  in 
its  aeooml  mm»,  spplfod  to  the  instrmaental 
syniphonics  of  a  sonn,  or  other  roinposition  for 
a  «folo  voice.  Kitoruelli  of  this  kind  were  freely 
naed  hf  Onvalli,  Oerti,  OuMni,  and  nuwy 
other  oomptwf-rs  of  the  early  Venetian  dramatic 
•chool,  who  imitated  their  manner.  An  example 
from  ObvbIU's  •  II  Oiaaone'  wfll  he  foand  at 
Vol.  iii.  p.  440.  Towaids  the  close  of  the 
17  th  century  such  instrumental  interpolations 
heoame  reiy  oonuuon,  in  all  stylet  and  eoiintries. 
For  instance,  in  early  editions  of  the  Verse 
Anthems,  of  Croft,  Greene,  and  other  English 
composers,  of  the  1 7th  and  18th  centaries,  we 
constantly  find  the  worils  'Kitoniel.,'  'Kitor..' 
or  'Rit.,'  printed  over  little  interludes,  which, 
unknown  in  the  inoi-e  severe  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
funaic,  formed  a  marked  feature  in  works  of  this 
particular  school.  fre<|upntly  enihiKlyiu^f  some  of 
it^  i-hoictait  scra|«  of  melody,  as  iu  Dr.  Buyce's 
Anthem,  <The  Hesveiw  deobio  the  gloiy  of 
i'.od. 

In  later  editions  the  term  disappears,  its  place 
heing  supplied,  in  the  same  psssagfs,  hy  the 

words  '  OipiM,'  fir  '  Sym.'  ;  which  last  aMiiTvia- 
tion  is  almost  invariably  found  in  old  copies  of 
Handel's  soogi,  and  ^er  similar  mnsio,  in 
which  the  symphonie.s  are  interi>oliited,  as  often 
M  Opportunity  permits,  upon  the  line  allotted 
totlM  voioa. 

IL  Aaancieiit  funn  of  Italian  verse,  in  which 


I  Strophe  consists  of  three  lines,  the  first  and 
thiid  of  which  rhyme  with  each  other,  after  the 

manner  of  the  Tena  rivui  of  Dante.  Little  Folk- 
Songs  of  thu  character  are  still  popular,  under 
the  name  of  '  Kitomelli '  or  'Stomelli,'  among 
the  psasants  of  the  Abnud  and  other  mooatain 

regions  of  Italy.  \v.  «.  n. 

HI TTEK,  KRi;;uLi:u  Loiria,l>oruat  Strasburg, 
June  22,  1834.  His  {lateriial  aiMStors  were 
8|i&nLsh,  and  the  family  iiani'-  was  originally 
Caballero.  Hin  musical  studies  were  begun  at 
an  early  age  under  Hauaer  and  SiMetterer,  and 
continueil  at  Paris  (whither  he  was  sent  wlieu 
sixteen  years  of  age)  under  the  su{>ervisiQn  of 
his  eonrin,  Geotgee  Kastner.  Possessed  with 
the  idea  that  l»eyori<!  the  I?liiii''  lie  vouM  fiiiii 
better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  composition, 
he  ran  away  to  Oennany,  when  he  remained 
far  t^vo  v-  ars.  aasiduonsly  pursuing  his  8tudi*-.s 
with  eminent  musicians,  and  attending  converts 
whcaevar  good  mune  could  be  bsard.  Betmrn* 


ing  to  Lorraino,  aged  eighteen,  he  was  nominated 
professor  of  music  iu  the  Protestant  seminary 
of  Fen^atrange,  and  invited  to  conduct  a  Soci4t^ 
de  Concerts  ot  Bordeaux.  Tlie  reprc»(>ntations 
made  by  some  of  his  family  who  had  settled  in 
America  induced  him  to  visit  the  New  World. 
He  spent*  few  years  in  Cineinmiti,  where  his 
enthusiasm  worktnl  wondci^  in  the  development 
of  taste.  The  Cecilia  (cboral)aud  I'hilharmoniu 
(orvhestml)  Societies  were  established  by  him, 
and  a  large  numl>or  nf  iuiiHirtant  works  presented 
at  their  concerts  for  the  lirst  time  in  the  United 
States.  In  1861  Bitter  went  to  New  York,, 
becoming  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Hurmonic 
Society  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  Ariou  Choral 
Society  (male  roices),  snd  instituting  (1 887)  the 
first  musical  festival  lu  ld  in  that  city.  In  1  86" 
he  was  appointed  diivctor  of  the  musical  de^iart- 
ment  of  Yasssr  College,  Poughkeepsie,  whither 
he  removi'd  iu  1S71  on  resigning  his  conductor- 
ships.  The  University  of  New  York  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mnrie  in  1878. 
He  died  at  Antwerj.,  July  22,  1891.  Hitter's 
literary  labours  have  included  articles  on  musical 
topics  printed  in  French,  Oerman,  and  American 
perimliciils.  His  nicwt  imiwrtant  work  is  A 
Uiatory  i>f  Music,  in  the  /Vn/t  of  Lectures — vol.  i. 
1870  ;  vol.  ii.  1874,  Boston  ;  both  republished 
by  W,  Beeves,  London,  187(5.  Music  in  Entjloiid 
apfieared  in  New  Voi  k  in  1888,  aod  Music  »» 
Aiiicriai  in  tlie  same  year. 

The  following  works  have  appeared  in  the 
catalogues  of  Hamburg,  LeipU|^  Mmm^ 
New  York  publishers  : — 

Ogi  L  'HaSi.*  <t«Im  of  fftntaa  op.  la  Ptn  tuuft.    Tm  iri-h 
•onia.  )I<.|<Hli<«  with  urw  VV. 

:i.  Ten  chllilrvn'ii auuga.  II.  otKHii  fKiituU  «iiit  fuirur. 

4.  I'liry  Live.  VJ  of  the  Mght.  VV. 

5.  Light  l'K.,giHHi  '  o  ruliiUrln.' I^ntoiif,  urysn. 

6.  Sis  lony*.  '  \\r  Maria,'  iuuiu-«w|ic,  orfau. 
9.  Ww  clui  rnmm,  fl»  rolu—.  *  l^uiiiw,'  mma,  BMaii-*o|iniM>. 
&  nBlmx&lil.  ROUklrvokn.  A  pnrtlaU  Mrthod  fikr  th*  lu- 

The  following  aie  his  most  important  unpub- 
lished oompoaatiotts : — 

nr. 


tBtmslbMim  a«B»lBoc. ifc-    On«  ttrlof  qoMliit 
'SUIlii.'    MtM  •■ynyhanlqiu.  Ito. 

<r»)>i*«  v.  H'K".  I'anliii  Iv.  ti«rltnn<*  •ulo,  chiinu, 

On-rtuiT,  ■  OIIm  i;  .  »i,d  ,,n.hf«trii. 

Cuucrrto,       uul  utvli.  P>i>liaaJ«l.,«ilo.i-bur.Aii<i  onb. 

na.     ftelgnMU»«wA«Mh.    Vmim  wti.  nOem  wllh 

ItwtMlk.  hM*  dMrtaat  Mid  otck.1  nipiii 

Dr.  Hitter's  wile,  nir  Raymond,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Fanny  KAVMovn  KinKi: 
(bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1810),  as  an  autiior  and 
translator  of  works  on  musical  subject.H.  She 
brought  out  translations  of  Ehlert"»  L>:tt<  rs  on 
Music,  tu  a  Lady,  and  of  Schumann's  Essays 
and  Criticisms — ^in  two  series,  as  Music  and 
.UiisicaTLs  ;  and  a  pamphl'  t  entitled  JI'fUDmi 
aa  a  Musician  —  all  published  by  Itcevca, 
London.  f.  h.  j. 

KITFER,  HbRManv,  son  of  a  Cennan 
go  \-  e  r  n  III  e  n  t  official,  WU8  born  at  W  isnmr,  M  cck  leu- 
burg.  Sept.  26,  1849.  A  gifted  writer  and  able 
violinij4t  and  musirian.  he  attracted  considerable 
public  interest  iu  Ciermany  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century  by  his  i>erformattccs. 
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on  the  'Viidii  Alta,' an  inatniineiit  wliich  he 
claimed  to  b«  his  own  invention.  While  study- 
ing histoiy  and  art  at  the  Heiddbevg  University, 

Herr  UittiT  became  ileeitly  interested  in  the 
history  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  desire 
to  improve  the  mttflled  tone  of  the  ordinary 

viola  inducf'tl  liim  to  attempt  the  construction 
of  a  similar  iu.<jtrunit'nt  which  should  |»o88C88 
the  aeute  resonant  qualities  of  the  violin. 
According  to  his  own  account,  this  cousuumm- 
tion  was  t  tlVrtcl  by  the  aitl  ol"  the  rules  Ui<l 
ilown  by  Autdiiio  Un^'ntella  in  liis  iKimphift 
entitled  }:>  .jo!i-  /* /•  In  cmlrwiioiu  <li  Vittlini, 
rioUJ'i'>h>ii'xlfi,'  n'.in„;,ch\  etcP.iduaJ  786, 
of  which  a  second  edition  aj»|ieared  in  Padua 
in  1883,  and  Gennan  tran.slatit)n^^  at  Padua  in 
1786  and  Leipzig  in  1806.    In  ]>oint  of  fact 
Hermann  Hitter's  '  Viola  Alta '  was  in  i-eality  a 
revival  of  the  large  'Tenor  Viol,'  that  direct 
descendant  of  those  iii^frutitrnfs  ifr  remjilis^agr. 
the  QuiiUCAud  ifaiUe  Vonirt:,  which  he  methodised 
into  a  tenorof  extra lar^e  proportionsoonstmcted 
on  the  scieiitilii.-  ;i<  ou>ti'  il  It.isis  ap|)crtiiining  to 
the  violin.    His  xmblic  apiKsaranoes  with  the 
instnunent  hegan  in  1876.    They  attracted 
the  consideration  of  m^uy  rminent  con)|iosei-s. 
and  Wagner,  who  was  at  that  time  occupied 
ivith  hie  'Nihelungeu,'  invited  hb  aid  for  the 
production  of  that  opera  in  the  aame  year. 
After  completing  this  engagement  Herr  Ritter 
travelled  for  several  years,  touring  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Swit?:erland,  Holland,  Russia,  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  in  1879  he  was  ap]H)int»d 
professor  of  niiHical  history  and  iustliotics,  a.s 
well  as  of  th'   viola,  at  the  Royal  School  of 
music  at  Wiu/burg.    There  his  talents  and 
[Ksrsonal  inlluence  were  tlie  means  of  attracting 
a  vast  number  of  students,  who  assisted  in 
apreafling  the  fame  of  liis  invt-ntion,  and  in 
1889  live  of  his  pupils  were  playing  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Bayrentit  feitivaL  In  1889  ho 
was  loarnedlyadvocating  the  use  of  a  three- footed 
binder  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Dcr  Dreifdssigc 
tider  tTormal-Oei^etutetf  (Wiirzburg,  O.  Hartz). 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Mcckh  iibiir.^  appointed 
Herr  Hitter  his  '  Court  Chamber  Virtuoso/  and 
the  Emperor  Lndwig  II.  of  Bavaria  gave  him 
the  title  of  'Court  Profi'sHor.'  He  niarricd  the 
singer  Justine  Haocker  in  1884.  Uo  wrote 
and  arranged  an  immense  amount  of  mono  for 
his  *  Viola  Aha'  and  tniced  its  history  in  his 
book  entitled  /><V  (icivhichU  lies  Viola  Alia 
(Leipzig,  .Merseburg).  (See  Vioi.A.)  G.Adema, 
H-  rmaim  /ii/trr  and  stiar  Viola  allmtyi^Mamg, 
1S81,  2nd  edition,  1890);  Hermann  Ritter, 
Die  VioUi  alia  oder  Altgciijc  {\ji;\\yn^,  1885),  1st 
tKlition,  Heidelberg,  1876,  2nd  edition,  Leipadg, 
1877.    (l^wmnnn.  Did.  of  Masir.)    b.  h-A. 

RITTER  (proijerly  Bennkt),  Theodore, 
bom  near  Paris,  April  r>,  1841,  was  a  pupil  of 
Lis;'t  and  wrote  a  number  of  9ucces.sful  drawing- 
rooni  pieces  ('  Chant  dn  braconnier,'  'Sylphes,' 
ftc).  He  produced  two  operas  ('  Marianne,'  at 


Paris  in  1861,  and  '  La  dea  risorta,'at  Florenoe, 
1865) ;  he  died  in  Paris,  Aprd  6,  1886. 

RIVARDE,  Serge  Achili.e,  A-iolinist,  was 
lK)ru  on  Oct.  ."U,  186.'>,  in  New  York  of  an 
American  mother,  his  father  being  a  Spaniard. 
He  lived  in  America  till  the  age  of  eleven, 
receiving  lessons  successively  from  FlHx  Simon, 
Henri  Wieniawski  and  Joseph  White  (a  man 
of  colour).  Coming  to  Europe  he  entered  the 
I'aris  Conservatoire,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Charles 
l)aiirla.  He  won  a  first  prize  in  July  1879,  shar- 
ing the  same  with  l-'rauz  Ondricck.  In  18S1 
he  returned  to  America,  where  he  staye^l  three 
years,  and  then  gave  ujt  violiu-i>laying  uniiroly 
for  a  time,  lu  1885  he  came  back  to  Paris  and 
entered  Lamonreux's  orchestra,  in  which  he 
retn.iitied  for  five  years  ,ls  jirincipal  \iolin,  and 
occasional  soloist.  He  gave  up  the  appointment 
in  1801  sad  hiade  hisd^but  in  London  in  1894. 
In  1899  he  took  the  jKWt  of  violii  piuf.  -^-or 
at  tlie  Royal  ColWe  of  Music  He  i^  ucca- 
sionaUy  heard  as  soloist  in  London  and  abroad, 
being  the  possessor  of  an  exceptionally  pure 
style,  but  spends  most  of  his  time  in  teaching. 
Until  recently  he  played  almost  exelnsively 
ui>on  ^^olin3  made  by  a  modern  maker, 
Sze^iesey  liela,  but  recently  has  taken  to  a 
Nicolas  Lnpot.  w.  w.  c. 

RIVISTA  MUSICALS  ITALIANA,  an  im- 
])ortant  qujirtcrly  review  on  music,  published 
l)y  the  firm  of  IJocca  in  Turin,  and  edited  by 
L.  Torchi.  Each  quarterly  '  fascicolo'  contains 
about  200  )iages  in  Italian  or  Freiich,  the 
articles  headed  *  Meniorie  '  dealing  frequently 
with  pcnnts  of  musical  arcbieology,  while  '  Arto 
c  intettiporaiiea '  is  the  heading  of  those  which 
treat  ol  cniient  events  or  the  criticism  of  new 
niusie.  OjMiras  and  other  works  of  im{H>rtanoe 
are  discussed  in  detjiil,  there  are  illustrations, 
musical  and  otlierwise,  and  shorter  reviews  of 
musical  books  appear  under  the  title  of '  Beeen* 
sioni.'  A  usetul  feature  is  a  list  of  ai  ti^les  on 
music  which  apjiear  in  other  |ieriodicals.  Among 
the  Italun  eontribators  to  the  first  volume 
may  \x\  mentioned  Signori  Chilesotti,  Giani,  d« 
Piccolellis,  Taochiuardi,  Tebaldini,  and  Vald- 
righi ;  whfle  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
ennnent  writers  of  other  countries,  such  a.<i 
Guide  Adler,  F.Draeseke,  F.  A.  Gevaert,  Adolphe 
JuUien,  Arthur  Pougin,  Saint-SaSns,  Fhilipp 
Spitta,  and  J.  Weckerlin,  apjiear  in  the  list  of 
contributors.  The  publication  began  in  1894, 
and  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
ever  since.  m. 

RIZZIO,  Dwii.  (Riz/.i.  or  Ri<  .  i),  the  son 
of  a  ]>rofossional  musician  and  dancing-master, 
born  at  Turin,  in  Italy,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  16th  century.  He  obtained  a  ]wist  at  tlie 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  came  over  to 
Scotland  in  the  train  of  the  amliassador  in 
ir>»)l.  With  his  brother  Josi'[ih  he  remained 
in  the  service  of  Queen  Mary,  in  the  Urst  iu> 
stanca  as  a  bass  singer,  leceiviog  £80  per  yeac 
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He  SO  won  his  way  into  her  favour  (no  doubt 
primarily  by  Iuh  ability  in  coiiueetioii  with 
court  inam^ues,  of  w  liiL-lt  siiu  wns  no  fouii),  that 
he  became,  in  1561,  ht-r  torci},'ii  secretary.  By 
this  he  aronseil  [lolitical  and  uiIrt  tV  i  Iinps,  and 
he  was  stabbed  to  deatli,  almotit  iu  the  <^uueu'8 
presence,  in  Hulyrood  Fialaoe,  on  the  eTening 
of  March  9,  IfitiO. 

There  is  uo  doubt  that  Kuzio  exercised  aonie 
inRiienoe  on  the  music  theu  rashionable  in  Scot- 
land (or  at  least  in  F.diiil>urgh),and  thort- aj»|)ears 
to  have  been  a  very  strong  tradition  that  he  wam 
the  oompoaer  of  several  of  the  well-known  Scots 
tnnes*  In  ITJ'i  Wi'linn  TliDnisun  in  tlx- 
'  Orphras  Calcdouius '  puts  this  tradition  into 
definite  form  by  affixing  »  mark  to  aeven  of  the 
uii-s  tliere  cn^T'avcd,  stntinj,'  tlieiii  to  be  tlie  com- 
position ol  Kimo  (see  Oui'UEUs  Calkdomus). 
James  Oswald  and  others  have  in  one  or  two 
instances  also  as.sii;nt*d  otlu  r  airs  t.)  Kiz/io  with 
probably  less  of  tradition  to  justily  them.    k.  k. 

ROAST  BEEP  OF  OLD  ENGLAND,  THE. 
An  English  national  sonj;  whosi-  tune  h:us 
become  associated  with  the  serving  of  dinner 
At  public  functions,  and  oooadonally  used  as  a 
signal  for  the  same  in  the  anuy. 

The  air  is  a  tine  marked  siiecimen  of  English 
melody,  and  is  probably  the  oompodtion  of 
Bichard  LeTeridf^i-,  who  doubtless  sang  the  song 
in  public.  The  tirst  two  verses  were  inserted 
in  Henry  Fielding's  ballail  opera,  '  Don  Quixote 
in  England,'  produced  in  1733.  They  are 
considered  to  be  by  Fielding  himself,  and  are 
marked  as  to  be  sung  to  the  air  *The  Queen's 
old  Courtier.'  Another  claim,  however,  arises. 
In  Walsh's  British  Musical  Miscellany  ox  The 
Ihlifjhtfal  Grocf,  vol.  iii..  is  'A  Song  in  praise 
of  Old  English  Roast  Beef:  the  words  and 
Musiok  bv  Mr.  Levt  riil^'e.'  This  is  a  version  of 
sevon  verses,  including  the  two,  with  slight 
verbal  dilfereuces,  already  placed  in  Fielding's 
*T)on  QuixoU*.'  Tli"  tune  is,  however,  the 
now  well-known  mclotiy  as  under — 


Wbeo  uUbtT  roMt  bed  wu  th«  Englis]iiu«n'>  food.  It « 


bnva.Uldaiircuurticn  weitcuoU.  Ob,  the  r'*ut  bm-f  u(  ulJ 


bwf. 


Kngl&Dd.   kD<l     old    Eitglinb  roiut 

The  melody  has  been  used  for  many  soug:^,  our, 
formerty  Well  known  in  the  north,  being  Hit 
Kail  Broae  of  auld  Scotland.'  '  The  Rtmst 
Beef  Cantata '  was  a  well-known  piece  originally 
published  about  1760-70.  Headed  by  a  copy 
of  Hogarth's  piotnre  the  'Gate  of  Calais,'  the 


subject  of  which  is  the  carrying  of  a  huge  piece 
of  beef  before  a  starved  French  sentry,  the 
praises  of  roast  beef  are  set  to  several  jiopular 
airs,  concluding  with  the  *  Boast  Beef  of  Old 
England.'  K.  K. 

KOBAKTT,  of  Crew  kerne,  was  an  'orgj  n 
maker'  who  let  out  organs  to  churches  by  the 
year.  Tin-  Mayor  nf  Lyme  Regis,  in  1551,  jtaid 
hiiu  ten  sliiilings  tor  his  year's  rent.     v.  vv.  v. 

ROBERT  BRUCE.  A  i>asticcio  adapted  by 
Xinlermeyer  from  four  of  Rossini's  operas  — 
'  Zelmira,'  the  'Donna  del  Lago,'  'Torvaldo  e 
Dorliska,'  and  'Bianca  e  Falieio.'  Produoed 

without  HUceess  at  the  Acad/inie  Royalr,  Dec. 
30,  1846.  It  is  published  in  Italian  as  '  Roberto 
Bm«e '  by  Rioordi  o. 

ROBERT  LE  DIABLE.  Op<  ra  in  five  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  ^leyerbeer.  Pro- 
duoed  at  the  Acad^ie,  Paris,  Nor.  21,  1881. 
In  London,  and  in  Eiif:li.'-h,  ini]M'rfectIy,  as 
'  The  Demon,  or  the  Mystic  Branch,'  at  Dtwy 
Lane,  Feb.  20, 1882,  and  as  *  The  Fiend  Father, 
or  Robert  of  Normancly,'  at  Covent  Caich-n  the 
day  following  ;  as  *  Robert  tlie  Devil '  at  Drury 
Lane  (Bnnn),  March  1,  1845.  In  French,  at 
Her  Jlajcsty's,  June  11,  1832,  with  Nounit, 
Levasseur,  Damoreau.  In  Italian,  at  Her 
Majesty's,  May  4,  1847  (first  appearance  of 
Jenny  Lnid  and  Htaudigl).  c. 

ROBERTO  DEVEREUX,  CONTE  DESSEX. 
( 1 )  Oi»era  in  three  acts,  text  by  Romaui  (from 
Corneille),  music  by  Mcn-adanle.  Produoed  at 
Milan,  March  10,  1833.  (2)  An  opera  in 
three  acts ;  libretto  by  Camerano  from  Corneille's 
'Comte  d'Essex,'  music  by  Donizetti.  lV<Mluccd 
in  Naples  in  1837  ;  at  the  ItalieTis,  Paris,  Dec. 
'21 ,  1S38  ;  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 
June  21,  1841.    The  overture  contains  the  air 

of  'CukI  save  the  King.'  c. 

ROBERTS,  IIknuv,  a  music  ami  an  orna- 
mental engraver,  who  issued  seTOral  notalilc 
V>ooks  of  songs  with  music,  now  nnuh  sought 
after,  mainly  on  account  ol  their  decorative 
character.  In  these  works  the  pieces  are  hea^led 
with  pictorial  embellishments.  The  earliest  of 
Roberts's  publications  is  'Calliope,  or  English 
Harmony,'  in  two  -volumes  ootavo.  It  was 
issu'  d  by  aTid  for  the  engraver  in  ]n'riodi<al 
numbers  of  8  pp.  luid  commenced  late  in  the 
7«ar  1787.  TVenty^llTe  numbeia  formed  the 
first  volume,  wliii  h  v  as  completed  iu  1739. 
The  second  volume  began  in  this  year,  but 
from  some  oanse  now  unknown,  tibe  publication 
l  amc  to  a  standstill  when  half  through,  and 
was  not  resimied  until  1746,  wlion  it  caune  out 
with  the  imprint  of  John  Sim  i  is*  .n  {q.  v. ).  This 
volunii-  contains  '  flod  save  the  King,'  which, 
frniu  the  date  1739  appearing  on  some  of  the 
]>Iates,  has  been  hsstily  sssomed  to  be  prior  to 
the  topy  in  the  Ocnllcmans  Magazine  of  1745  ; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  ample  proof 
eiistB  tiiftt  tlds  portum  of  the  volnnie  was  not 
isBOfld  before  the  spring  <tf  1746.   Tlie  plates 
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of  'CalliojK*,*  thirty  or  forty  yoars  afterwanls, 
CHtue  into  possusiiion  ol  Luuginaii  k  Urixlerip, 
who  rapriuted  frutu  them.  KolMfrti'a  other 
famous  work  is  'Clio  ami  Euterpe,'  precisely 
similar  ia  style,  which,  i.-vfUid  in  two  volumes, 
bean  the  dates  1758  and  1 7i>'.K  A  later  editiou 
lias  a  thin!  volume  aiiileil.  and  ia  dated  1  ~t>"J. 
A  iourtii  was  agaiu  added  when  re-Ls»ued  l>y 
John  Welcker.  Henry  Robttts  kept  a  music 
and  a  print-shop  in  Holbrjrn  'near  Hand  Alley 
almost  opposite  Ureat  Turuatile.'  His  luuue  is 
attached  aa  engraver  to  several  pieosa  of  deooim* 
tive  engraving  ou  mu.Hic-.Hheet3.  f.  k, 

UOUEKTS,  JouH,  composer  of  sacred  music,  , 
bora  in  Wales,  De&  22,  1822.  Before  1882 
he  had  adopted  the  name  '  Kum  (Jwyllt.' 
Ho  removed  to  Liverpool  and  became  oditoi 
of  a  Webh  newspaper,  besides  writing  U]>on 
musical  mutters.  In  1858  he  again  rcturntii 
to  Wales,  aud  at  Aberdare  set  up  as  a  music 
teacher.  On  Jan.  10,  1859,  he  feonded  there 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  Welsh  musical 
festivals,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a 
tune  •book,  '  Llyfr  Tonan,'  which  was  mneh 
uae<i  throughout  Wales,  aud  i>aiwed  through 
many  editions.  lioberts  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  temperance,  and  preached  aa  a  Calviniatie 
Methodist  He  died  May  6,  1877.  [luforma- 
tion  principally  from  lUct.  XeU.  Biog.\     y.  K. 

ROBERTS,  J.  Vakley,  Mu8.D.,  native  of 
Stanniugley,  near  Leeds,  born  Sept.  25,  1841. 
Ho  early  exhibited  much  ability  for  music,  and 
at  twelve  was  apirainted  organist  of  S.  John's, 
Vardaj,  near  Lee<la.  In  1862  he  became 
organist  of  S.  lUrtholomew's,  Amiley,  and  in 
1863  organist  and  choinuaster  of  the  parish 
church,  Halifax.  In  1871  he  graduated  .Mus.  15., 
antl  in  1S76  Mus. I).,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
During  his  organisUjhip  at  Halifax,  upwards  of 
£3000  was  raised  to  enlarge  the  organ,  origin- 
ally built  hy  Snetzler — the  instrument  ui>on 
which  Sir  WiUiani  Herschel,  the  renowned 
aatronoraer,  formerly  played — and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  tiiiest  and  largest  in  the  North  nf 
England.  In  1876  Dr.  KoUsrts  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organista,  London. 
In  18S2  he  was  cleeted  organist  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  succeeding  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Walter)  Pkrratt  In  1884  the  Univenity  Glee 
and  M  iilriu'  il  Society  was  founded  under  his 
couductoraUip.  la  1885-93  he  was  organist 
of  St.  Oilea's,  Oxford,  and  in  the  former  year 
wa-s  appointed  <  \;iminer  in  miiNie  to  the  Oxford 
Local  £xamiuatiuus,  aud  also  became  conductor 
of  the  Oxford  Choral  Society.  In  1888  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  University  exaniinera  for 
musiflal  degrees.  In  1907  he  presented  a  new 
organ  to  his  native  village  of  Stanningley.  His 
comiiositions  include  sacred  cantatiw,  '.fonah,' 
for  voicea  and  orchestra ;  '  Adveut,'  '  The  Stonr 
of  the  Incarnation,'  'llie  Paarion,*  for  chnreh 
choirs ;  Psalm  ciiL  for  voices  and  orchestra ;  six 
servioea,  one  an  evening  aervice  in  C  writteu  for 


j  the  Louflun  Cliurcli  (  lioir  Association  Festival 
in  Knyi;  about  lifiy  anthems,  besides  part- 
songs,  and  organ  pieces.  His  Pmdical  M-  lhutl 
of  Trainimj  Chorittm,  1898,  1900,  aud  1905, 
is  very  useful.  w.  a,  s. 

RO  lU  N  A DAIR.  [See  RlLBBK  Aboon,  voL 
i.  p.  770.] 

KObIN  DES  liOIS.  The  tiUe  of  the  French 
version  of  '  Der  Freiechiitx'  at  its  firat  apiiear> 

ance  in  Paris  (Odeon.  Dec.  7,  1S21  ;  Oi>era- 
Comique,  Jau.  15,  1835  ;  Lyrique,  Jan.  24, 
1855).   The  libretto  waa  made  by  Saavage ; 

the  names  of  the  characteia  Were  changed,  the 
action  aud  the  story  were  altered,  portions  of 
'  Pradoaa '  and  *  Oberon '  were  introdnoed,  and 

the  j)icce  wxs  ma<le  to  end  hajipily.  The 
alterations  were  due  to  Castil  Blaze,  who,  to 
save  ex|)en8e,  aeored  the  mnaie  himaelf  from  a 
I'F.  copy.  Noverthelesfi,  with  all  tliese  draw- 
backs, so  great  was  the  popularity  of  the  music 
that  OaatU  Blase  made  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  it.  For  the  translation  hy  Pacini  and 
Uerlioz  see  Fbeischijtz,  voL  ii.  p.  107.  o. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  An  opera  in  three  aeta ; 
words  by  John  O.xenford,  nmsic  by  (J.  A.  ilao* 
farren.  Produced  at  Her  Miyesty's  Theatre, 
London,  Out  11,  1860,  and  liad  a  very  greab 
run.  o. 

Other  operas  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
produced,  besides  many  mastjues  of  the  16th 
and  17th  leuturies,  more  or  less  aHfrffliatflli 
with  the  May  Day  games  and  observances ; 
of  these  early  pieces  little  record  as  to  detail 
has  survived. 

A  ballad  ojwra  of  the  name  was  acted  at  Lee 
it  Hari>er'M  great  Ixwth,  at  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Fair,  in  1730;  the  music  and  libretto  of  this 
was  published  liy  lolui  Watt,s  in  the  year  of 
production.  A  dillerent  '  Kobin  H«kx1,'  by  Mos<-s 
Mendez,  was  perforaied  at  Drury  Lano  in  1750, 
the  music  being  supplied  by  Charles  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Burney.  Another  Engli&li  ballad  o|»era 
in  three  aota,  which  attained  .some  degree  of 
fame,  wjis  entitled  '  Rnliin  Hood,  oi  Shenvood 
Forest.'  This  was  writteu  by  Leonard  Mac- 
Xally,  with  the  mtisic  selected,  arranged,  and 
(wnjKi.sed  by  William  Shield.  It  was  prcKluc'^i 
at  Covont  Garden  Theatre  in  1784,  the  prin- 
cipals being  Un.  Kennedy,  liD«.  Martyr,  Mre. 
HanistiT.  and  MiH.s  KetnMc,  while  the  niah' 
singers  were  Banister,  Johnstone,  aud  Edwin. 
The  piece  had  a  comiderable  ran.  and  several 
of  til.-  songs  lasted  in  popularity  loDg  aft^T  the 
opera  itself  was  dead.  F.  K. 

BOBINSON.  AKA8TA8IA,  bora  about  1608, 
was  danf.,'liter  of  a  portrait  painter,  who,  U  com- 
ing  blind,  was  couiiNilled  to  (qualify  his  diildren 
to  gain  their  own  livelihood.  Anaatasia  received 
in.st ruction  from  Dr.  Croft,  Pier  Oiuseppe 
Sandoui,  aud  the  singer  called  The  Baroness, 
sQCoeaaively.  She  appeared  in  '  Creao,'  in  171 4  ; 
as  Ariaua  in  Handid's  'Amadigi,*  May  25, 
1715 ;  and  in  1720  at  the  icing's  Theatre  as 
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Echo  in  Domcnioo  SeuUtti's  open,  *  IT«reiw».' 

She  afterwurds  sang  in  tlu'  jvasticcio  of  '  Muzio 
iteevola,'  iu  Haudel's  'Ottone/  '  Floridante,' 
'  FUvio,'  and  '  Ginlio  Cewire ' ;  in  Baononoini's 
'Crispo'  and  *  (  JrisiM:!,'  and  otlu  r  diu  rns. 
Her  aalary  was  ill 000  for  the  muiou,  besides 
«  Iwneflt-uight.  She  poawMiiod  a  fine  Toice  of 
extensive  coujjmiss,  bnt  her  intonation  was  un- 
certain. She  quittetl  the  stage  in  1 724,  having 
two  yeara  preYionely  been  privately  married  to 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  did  not  avow 
the  marriage  until  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1735,  although,  according  to  one  aooonnt,  she 
resided  with  him  as  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
was  received  as  such  by  the  Earl's  friends. 
According  to  another  account,  she  resided  with 
her  mother  in  a  l>ou«  at  FiEHMi't  Green,  which 
the  Earl  took  for  them,  and  never  lived  under 
the  same  roof  witli  hitn,  until  she  attended  him 
in  a  jouriu'V  in  sciircli  of  In  allli,  a  short  time 
bt-fon-  liis  death.  She  dic<-l  at  lievis  Mount, 
Soulluunpton.  iu  April  1755,  and  was  buried 
at  Bath  Abl»'\ .  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  her 
bv  Kaber  alter  Bank,  1727. 

Her  younger  sister,  Elizaukth,  intended  for 
»  miniature  painter,  preferred  being  a  singer. 
She  stud ie<l  under  lUntuoncini,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris  under  Rameau  ;  but  thougli  an  excellent 
linger,  waa  said  to  have  been  prevented  by 
timidi'v  from  ever  apin'nring  in  public.'  A 
fbrtuuate  marriage,  however,  relieved  her  from 
the  aeoewity  <tf  obtaining  her  own  snbaiet- 
once.  w.  n.  II. ;  with  addition!  ftom  the  ZKc^. 
o/  .Vat.  Biog. 

ROBINSON,  John,  bom  1682,  waa  a 

clioristt  r  of  the  Cliapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
Ue  became  organist  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  in 
1710  and  St  Magntta,  London  Bridge,  in  1718. 
Hawkins,  in  his  History,  descriltes  hini  as  'a 
very  florid  and  elegant  performer  on  the  organ, 
inaanraeh  that  erowda  reeorted  to  hear  him ' ; 
and  elsewhere  says  :  '  In  ]>arisli  rhunlics  tlie 
voluntary  between  the  Psalms  and  the  first 
Leaeon  was  anciently  a  alow,  solemn  movement, 
tending  to  compose  the  minds  and  exoito  .senti- 
ments of  piety  and  devotion.  Mr.  Kobinaon 
introduced  a  different  practice,  calculated  to 
display  the  agility  of  his  fingers  in  allef/ro 
movements  on  the  cornet,  trumjiet,  sesciuialtera, 
and  other  noisy  stops,  d^ading  the  instrument, 
and  instead  of  the  full  and  noble  harmony  with 
which  it  wa.s  designed  to  gratify  the  ear,  tickling 
it  with  mere  sirs  in  two  parts,  in  fact  solos 
for  a  flute  and  a  baas.'  On  8«pt.  30,  1727, 
Robinson  was  afpointod  to  succetHl  I^r.  Croft 
as  organist  of  Wesluunster  Abbey.  Ho  had  an 
extensive  practicaaa  ft  teacher  of  the  harpsichonl, 
and  will  be  long  renienibered  by  liLs  double 
ohaut  iu  Ey.  He  died  April  30,  1762,  and  was 
Imried,  May  18,  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster 
Abbey.     He  married,  Sept.   6,   1716,  Ann, 

■  A  '  Uim  Kobinaon,  jun.,'  appeared  at  Orurr  Iaim.  Jmn.  3,  ITtt, 
MAilal  la'lkaTMifHU'  U  I*  gMdU*  th*t  tkit  «M  ]lM|mt 


VOU  IT 


yonngeat  daughter  of  WUUam  Twnm,  Maa.I>. 

She  was  a  singer,  and  appeared  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  1720  iu  Domenico  Scarlatti's  opeiB 
*Narel80,'  being  described  as 'Mrs.  Turner- 
Robinson*  to  distinguish  her  from  Anastasia 
Robinson,  who  sang  in  the  same  opera.  6ho 
died  Jan.  6,  and  was  Imried  Jan.  8,  1741,  in 
the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbej.  Bobin- 
son  had  a  daughter,  who  waa  a  contralto  liBgar 
and  the  original  representative  of  Daniel  in 
Handel's  oratorio  '  Belshazzar,*  1745,  and  also 
aang  in  others  of  his  oratorios.        w.  li.  ii. 

ROBINSON,  Joseph,  was  the  youngest  of 
four  brothers,  bom  and  resident  in  Dublin. 
Their  father  Frauds  was  an  eminent  professor 
of  music,  and  in  1810  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  '  the  Sons  of  Handel,'  probably  the 
earliest  8ocietye8tai)li«hed  therefor  the  execution 
of  large  works.  His  eldest  son  Francis,  M  us.  D., 
bom  about  1799,  had  a  tenor  voice  of  great 
Iteauty  and  synipathetir  qu.ility  ;  was  a  vicar- 
choml  of  the  two  Dublin  Cathedrals  ;  and,  at 
the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
.Inne  1834,  sang  a  jirineipal  part.  II'  died 
Oct.  31,  1872.  Another  son,  William,  had  a 
deep  bass  of  exceptional  volume  ;  while  John, 
born  about  1812,  died  in  1841,  the  organist  of 
l>oth  Cathedrals  and  of  Trinity  College,  had  a 
tenor  ranging  to  the  high  D.  The  four  brothers 
formed  an  adtnir.iMf  vooal  quartet,  and  were 
the  hrst  to  make  known  the  Uerman  Part-songs 
then  rarely  heard  either  in  England  or  Ireland. 

.I<)-<Kni  RoBlN<nN.  lirjtn  .\ngust  20,  1815, 
was  a  chorister  of  8t.  Patrick's  at  the  early  age 
of  eight,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  all  the 
choirs,  whore  his  fine  delivery  of  recitative 
was  always  a  striking  feature.  He  also  played 
in  Uie  orchestra  of  the  Dublin  Philharmonic. 
But  it  is  as  a  conductor  that  his  repiitntion 
is  best  established.  In  1834  he  founded  the 
'Antient  Oonoert  Society,*  of  which  he  waa 
conductor  for  twcnty-nino  years,  and  which 
ceased  to  exist  soon  after  his  resignation.  It 
commenced  its  meetings  in  a  private  house, 
then  took  a  largo  room,  now  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Antiquities,  and  in  1843  had  made 
such  progress  that  it  purchased  and  remodelled 
the  building  since  known  as  the  '  Antient  Oon* 
cert  Rooms.*  Amongst  the  last  things  written 
by  Mendelssohn  was  the  instrumentation  of  his 
'  Hear  my  Prayer  *  (originally  comiK)sed  for 
voices  and  organ  only),  expressly  for  Mr. 
Robinson  to  produce  at  the  '  Antients.'  It  did 
not  reach  him  till  after  the  composer's  death. 
[See  MENnF,Ls.soHK,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.'>(t,  note  2.]  In 
1837  he  became  conductor  of  the  '  University 
Choral  Society,'  founded  by  the  students.  At 
one  of  its  concerts  the  nui.'^ic  of  '  Antigone  '  was 
given  for  the  first  time  out  of  (iermany.  He 
continued  to  conduct  the  Society  for  ten  years. 
[In  1849  he  married  Miss  Fanny  Arthur  (see 
below). ^  In  1852,  at  the  opening  of  the  Cork 
ExhintioD,  Mr.  BobuuoD  oondnetod  the  mnalo, 
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which  was  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and  included  a  new 
cantata  by  Sir  Iiol)ei-t  Stewart.  lu  1853,  an  In- 
t(!rnational  Exliibitiun  was  opened  in  Dublin  ; 
then:  he  assembled  1000  performers,  the  largest 
band  and  ehonisyet  brought  tofjt  thcriii  Ireland. 

In  1856  elt'orts  were  niado  to  revive  tlio 
'  Irish  Academy  of  Uturio,'  founded  in  1S48,  but 
languishing  for  want  of  funds  ainl  luijiils.  (See 
KoTAL  litisu  Academy.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ilobin- 
•on  joined  as  Professors,  and  nnriy  all  the  Irish 
artists,  both  vocal  and  instniiiieiital,  who  ap- 
peared during  their  time,  owed  both  training 
and  mooen  to  their  teaohing ;  and  when,  after 
twenty  yearn,  Mr.  Uobiiison  re.si(;ned,  tlie  insti- 
tution was  one  of  importance  and  atabilitj.  In 
1869,  for  the  Handel  Oentraary,  he  gare  the 
'  M<>s«iali.'  with  .Jenny  Liod  and  Bellelti  among 
the  jtriucipala.  The  net  receipts  amounted  to 
£900,  an  onpreoadMatad  Binn  in  Dnhlin.  In 
186r>  the  large  Bxhibitiou  Palace  was  opened  by 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Robinson  conducted  the 
performance  with  a  band  and  chorus  of  700. 

After  the  cessation  of  tlif  '  Antients,'  therewas 
no  Society  to  attempt  systematically  the  worthy 
production  of  great  works.  To  ren>edy  this  a 
chorus  was  trained  by  Robinson,  and  establislicd 
in  1876  as  the  '  Dublin  Musieal  Society."  The 
last  concert  conduct^  by  Kobiusou  was  on  Deo. 
n.  18S8,  previous  to  whiohthemembenpresenteil 
liini  with  an  address  and  a  ynu-se  of  100 
^vercigns.  The  ])urse  was  returned  by  him 
with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  with 
the  chara''t<'ristie  words,  'AVhih-  I  tliink  a  juo- 
fessional  man  should  expect  his  fair  ronmnera- 
tion,  yefe  hhi  eihlef  objeot  may  be  something 
higher  and  nobler — the  advancoiiiont  of  art  in 
his  native  city.'  The  itocioty  was  revived  in 
1889,  nnder  tiie  oondnotonhip  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Smith,  but  collapsed  after  some  years.  He  wrote 
a  variety  of  songs,  concerted  pieces  and  anthems, 
besides  arranging  a  nnmber  of  standard  songs 
and  Irish  melodies.  In  1881  he  man  it  d  lor 
the  second  time  ;  he  died  August  28,  1698. 

In  1849a  young  pianist,  Mus  Faknt  AltTHVB 
(bom  Sept  1831),  arrived  in  Dublin  from 
Sontluunpton,  and  made  her  first  successful  at>- 
pearanos  there — Feb.  19,  1849.  She  had  studied 
under  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Tha1lM>rg.  Mr. 
Robinson  and  she  were  marrie<l  July  17  follow- 
ing, and  she  continued  for  thirty  years  to  l>e 
an  extraordinary  &yoorite.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  London  was  at  the  Musical  Union, 
June  2t>,  1855,  witen  she  ])layed  Ikethoveu's 
Sonata  in  F  (op.  24),  with  Ernst,  and  received 
the  [)ra!ses  of  Meyerbeer ;  also  at  the  New 
Plulharmonic  in  1856,  where  she  played  Mendels- 
sohn's Oonoerto  in  D. 

Mrs.  Kr)binson  also  passed  a  very  active  musi- 
cal life,  though  it  was  often  interrupted  by 
nerrons  illness.  In  tesehing  she  had  a  peonliw 
jK)\ver  of  infusinf;  her  own  i.lr-.is  into  others. 
She  played  from  time  to  time  at  concerta  of  a 
high  olais,  and  hsnelf  gsva  a  T017  nooesifnl 


concert  in  Paris,  altbeaalle  Eraid(feb.  4,  18A4)l 

Her  }>ianoforte  compositions  are  nmnetons  and 
graceful.  Her  sacred  cantata, '  (tod  is  Love,'  was 
repeatedly  performed  throu^out  the  kingdom. 

On  Oct.  31,  1879,  she  met  a  sudden  and  tragic 
end,  which  caused  profound  regret.  11.  Al  'c.  D.  ; 
with  additions  from  .Artl.  Mus.  Biog.,  Musical 
'  TiiM3,  Sept.  189S,  p.  609,  and  from  W.  II. 
It  rattan  Flood,  Jum^.  [See  also  an  article  by  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanfoid  in  CormJiiU  Jfo^oniu, June  1890.] 

KOHINSON,  TnoMAs.  was  author  of  a  curious 
work  published  at  London  in  folio  in  lti03,  bear- 
ing the  foUowing  title— n«  SdtoaU  tfMvtidtt : 
wherein  i.H  tniiijht  the  ]}frfri:l  iiutJiod  0/ tht-  fur- 
fingering  qf  the  LuU,  Pandora^  Orptiorum  and 
Fioi  de  Oamba,  In  1809  hs  published  « Kew 
Cithareu  Lnnonsi'  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
bioffraphy.  w.  u.  h. 

bOBSK>K,  Joopb,  organ  •bnilder.  See 
Aroi.i.oMcx>ii,  ToL  L  p.  96,  and  Flight,  toL 
ii.  p.  61. 

ROCHE,  Edmokd,  bom  at  Calais,  Febi  20, 
1828,  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  16, 1861,  b^an  life  as 

a  violin-player,  first  as  Habeneek's  )iupil  at  the 
Conservatoire,  but  quickly  relinquished  nmsio 
for  literature.  Koi  lie  undertook  the  translation 
of  the  libretto  of  'Tannliiiusf  r"  for  its  repi*es*Mita- 
tiun  at  the  Op«^'ra,  Maix-ii  13,  1861,  and  iu  a 
pri-liice  to  his  Pofyiies  posUttnnes  (Paris,  L^vy, 
1S63)  M.  Sardou  has  described  the  terrible  per- 
sistence with  whicli  Wagner  kept  his  translator 
to  his  task.  (See  Pougin's  supplement  to 
Fctis.)  In  Jullien's  liirhard  Wagner,  1887, 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  made  public  ;  it  seems 
that  Boohe,  not  Icnowing  Oerman,  had  rseoutse 
to  the  services  of  a  friend  named  Lindau,  and 
the  translation,  when  sent  to  the  director  of  the 
0()era,wasrqeoted,asitwasinblankTeT8e:  tfaa 
necessary  alteration  into  rhyme  was  made  by 
Uoobe,  Nuitter,  and  Wagner  iu  collaboration. 
On  this  Lindan  brought  an  action  agunst 
Wagner,  to  enforce  the  mention  of  his  name  as 
one  of  the  translators ;  the  esse  was  heard  on 
March  6, 1861,  a  week  before  the  first  repressnta* 
tion  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  decided  that  no 
name  but  that  of  Wagner  should  appear  in  tho 
books.  So  that  Roche  had  not  even  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  name  in  print,  in  connection 
with  the  work,  for  even  Lajarte  (A'iW.  Mus.  dr 
VOpera,  ii.  230)  gives  Nuitter  as  the  author  of 
the  French  words.  Besides  the  ]ioema  contained 
in  the  volume  cited,  Ro<he  contributed  critical 
articles  to  several  small  periodicals.  M. 

ROCHLITZ,  JoHANK  FstKDitiOH,  critie, 
and  founder  of  tho  AJbjnncint  mvnJM- 
iscJu  Zeilung,  born  of  pour  [tarents  at  Leipzig, 
Feb.  19,  1789.  His  ilne  Toioe  procured  hin 
admis-sion  at  thirtiin  tn  the  Thomasschnle, 
under  the  Cantorship  of  Doles,  where  he  spent 
six  years  and  a  half.  He  began  to  study 
tlHMilo;.ry  in  tho  University,  Init  want  of  means 
comjieiled  him  to  leave  and  take  a  tutorship, 
which  be  supplemented  by  writing.    [For  the 
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tiflfls  of  hia  non-morioal  works  we  BiflDumn'* 

/l'-.r/7 i»f(. ]  He  also  attrniptiHl  composition, 
uitd  pruUuoed  a  mass,  a  Te  Deum,  some  jiart- 
Mmgi  tot  male  voi«M,  s  settiog  of  fa.  ndiL, 
and  a  cantata,  'Die  Vollondung  des  Erliiscrs.' 
In  1798  be  founded  the  Alhjtvuiru  musikalimJu 
EHtwug  (Breitkopf  ft  HKrtel),  and  odited  it  till 
1818,  dining  which  period  his  articles  largely 
contributed  to  the  improved  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  thr«e  great  Anstmn 
composers,  Ilnyiln.  Mo/jirt,  ami  Bi'ethovcn,  in 
North  Uerniauy.  The  best  ol'  these  were  after- 
wards re-pnbliMted  by  himself  under  the  title 
of  Fiir  Frcumii'  ih  r  Timhunst,  in  four  vnls. 
(1824  to  1832,  reprinted  later  by  Dortfel,  third 
edition,  1868).  It  contains,  amongst  other 
matter,  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to 
i3eethoven  at  Vienna  in  1822.  Another  im- 
portant work  was  a  oolleotion  in  three  vols. 
<Schott,  1838  to  1840)  of  Tocal  music,  from 
Dufay  to  Haydn,  in  chronological  order,  of 
which  the  contents  are  given  below.  The  first 
two  Tolomes  of  the  A.M.Z.  contain  a  aerfas  of 
anecdotes  on  Mozart,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  during  Mozart's  visit  to  Leipzig ;  but 
.lahn,  in  the  preface  to  his  Mouirt,  has  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  value  of  these  as  truthful 
records.  Rochlitz  was  a  good  connoisseur  of 
paintings  and  engravings.  In  1830  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  hy  the  Counc  il 
of  Leipzig  to  draw  up  a  new  hymu-boi)k,  ami 
soma  or  the  hymns  are  from  his  own  pen.  He 
also  wrote  the  librettos  for  Sehirht's  '  Ende 
des  (JiTe<  hteu."  S|K)hr'a  '  L.-U't  Juiifjmeut'  and 
'  Calviu  y,  ■  lor  Bierey's  oj)era  '  Das  Blumen- 
madchen.'  lie  was  a  Hoftath  «f  Sasotty,  and 
died  Dec.  16,  1842.  F.  O. 

The  following  are  the  oontents  of  fho  collec- 
tion mentioned  above — 'Sammlnngvorziiglichcr 
Oesangstucke  vom  Ursprung  gesetzmoaaiger 
Harmottis  bb  anf  die  none  Zeit  * : — 


10. 

I'i 
\X 
14. 
It. 


ay  (iHlr. 
Do.  KjTt*.  •  «.  'I/OBM 
la.' 


•  4. 


il#VMiL  Ki 


mt,mA 

eiDcr 


9.  O.  Uiwo.    AnpliM  |>wt'>r««, 
a  5. 

10.  I>o.    Ml«wm.  Am|>lliM.  Cur 
aondan.    K«  pniflcr.*.. 
nMldaBnii.«te..  aa. 
IL  C.  OoihUmwI.  DmbIoc  qulU 

muItlpUaU. 
\X  Ch.  At    Munla.   Syito  •» 
Chiitie.  a  4. 


iter  gmvUn   MMorn  daailX  Do.  Olorte. 
MeUicn.H  lncmmiktiM.a4,  14.  T.  TiUlU.    Vfrla  mm.  m  4. 

rVi   Mctet,  Miii.Tl.-..r.UM  Ho-  Ifl   l>.  «»nfl     MoUt  on  n  Choral. 

luinl.  II  4.  I  '         iili  uiiKl'i'  k,  II  4. 

O.tnmm.    Brglnn  Co  II.  <■  4.    IH   IK..   I>i  lu  pruplUni  cato,  a  & 
Int.  <i4  17.  IX'.  NiinoeMlttlia 

Bk<xiki>  Pkkioo  ( 


IV   Otortk.  two  cboln.  a  4. 

I>...    n-nl  •mit.  n  S 
l)u.    U  loui»'  Jctu,  rt  4. 
Do.  PopuU  nivta^  two  i:tu>ln.  17. 
•  4. 

Da.  lI>aricia,'Oi4ro(n>tn.'  lH 

a  .^. 

l><i     I^iiil  I  Hi:jri.M  Tiiifi,  «i  4. 
<i.  M.  Nantiil.  HUlwlDMtvr.  1L<. 

94- 

rtn.    Kixndi  DO.  a  4.  \ 
r>n.    Hwc  din,  a  S.  20. 
VittorU.    Jmu  dulcit.  n  4. 
IKi.    O  qum  flMrtiMUiu.  a  4.  2L 
F.  AiirMi).    A'l'irvtniw.  a  4 
Du.    Clirl.tiu  (avtiM  nt,  a  A.  ^ 
Ail««rt.  ]|lMm«.twuchoin.' 
aa 


IMO-IKW) 
OkMcIL  iDMorUa.  Soprano 

•olo.  1Vnor(nlo>iMlc)ian», 

«  4.  with  thr»<p  hnm«.  t«"> 
tnoiilx.nr.  nnJ  «U"llt[». 
Uu.  UetMHilctUB,  tbrve  cliutr^ 
•  4. 

BBbm.  Br1l4n'.  Two  Uadar. 

a  •  \\rr  T«e  vntrrlbt ;  Die 

Na'  h*.  I.',  i^'iiniitfti. 
!>.).   T»..  l.|.-lri,  a  4:  Vw 

lelh'  linn  Yriviru;  Nlmm' 

run  uim. 
Wklthrr.    ^tcrno  fTmtliu.. 

a  4. 

Oeariiiiirc  Martin  Latb«T«.  a  4  : 
Mit  Priea  uiKt  Fraud:  Ka 
voir  una  Oatt:  Nuokumtn 
der  Haldol  UalUnd  ;Clii1at 

he: " 


AppMidis 
Pal(«tr(na.    Rt  Inranutta*.  He: 


S2  <;.>lluii     KiMT 'iMoiuodomoH- 
tur  Jt)«t(u.  a  4. 

•s  1K>    *    Tiiia.  ■  S. 
«4 

Siw  Valplm.  KinlUU  JimU,  a  4 

ai.  Do.   Surrcxlt  Chriatu*.  twu 

cholm.  a  4-  (tr  im 

27.  Mallliwr.    (iauilrnt  In  ciirlla.  f»t   .  n  <l 

(wo  eholn,  a  4.  I  rnalarlya.   O  to*  Mnn**. 

Items  Ptaiae  (Mn>17M| 

1.  Carclnt.     Sotu  aud  cbunu.  IH.  Aatona.  Ptabat. 

KuncaU  pla«('*-  I  '"^  ■>■'*• 

a  Do.   Cbunia.  bkMido  arciar.   'SU.  Do.   U  ituatn. 
a  CMlaalml.    BMiUUva  and  SI.  Owaiita.  Kjrrla. 

dianaa.  Tnrtaihnntar  irruin|B.  Da.  K«t<ii»  aiiflorai. 
CautaU  '  ru>ht>«  r»-  SS.  Do.  R«>iulcni  a«t«rnaiit. 
proavra  i  M.  Do.   tV>niln«  Jmu. 

4.  Dul    Anlmui  eat  cur,  fuwr  Sft.  I«ttl.   Cnidflaua,  n  S. 

aa  Do.  Qnl  toilla.  ■  4. 
27.  Do.  uwdAim.  a  & 
&  MarveUo.    Udir'  W  <.mx-l 

P».  xllr.  a  4. 
SB.  Do.    Kt  liu-mniatua.  a  4. 
30.  HaaW.    Pater  Malar.  •  7. 
»1.  M.  Hrhota.    I  ■ 
I  Todt«o.a4 
n.  Do.  ChotmCI 
■  4. 

3S.  Dak    haiin,  Wu 
Sat 

M.  nob  Talv  DDiar. 
n.  r.  Lataring.  Troteaar 

W«M.  two  cfcMra.  a  4. 

14.  rv>.  Hanctua.  a  4.  aift  Arnna. 'an.  nrlnim.    «;tMrl»  .i  5 

oT  ;rr.  J.  J.  Fm.    1.  .u.iiir  .l,,n.  fi  4, 

15.  CaUara.   SoIt*  rcglua.  a  X    m.  Do.    Trctua  U  toiia.  Com 

IT.  Dbl  Qnli3lta.«4  I  iioM.' 


».  Do.  O 

thrM  aoln  vuloaa. 

n  !><>.  c«utriuiiiioaiMi.«h«m 

and  acfiM  iJoit^ 
Flotat*.  a  6. 

7.  Baorrull.  i 

cbulr*.  a  4. 

8.  Do.    Cbrlatr.  a  4. 
tt.  Barnalisl.    Allcluja.  a  4. 

lU.  Do.    Halrr  rrglnn,  «  4. 
11.  A.  Scarlatti.    K)  rii>.a4. 
13.  Do.   Olaria.  aS. 
IX  Da.  Ti 


Poirani  PntioD  llTOO-ITDO) 
Han<lrl.     Tr  IWtini.  In   U.IXl  Haaaa.  Altoaoio,  Ad  tcrlama- 

(ilurta*  timr.  I  Inua. 

IK>.    Ilr  aeut  a  thick  (lark-  3S.  Do.    MlHrmv,  and  IVnIfui. 

uoM  'J4.  Do.    Te  Deum.  >■  4. 

I>u.  He  rrbukrd  tka  Bad  Bm.  A  Urann.  MachetdlcThUr  «elt. 


Do.  ADd  Uraal  mm. 


3. 
4. 

a. 

Ood. 

A.  n<>     Ilr  «aa  dnrplavd 

I>u.    Th)  rrhuke. 
Lift  up  Jour 
a  DOw    H«ar.  Jacob's  Ood. 
la  Do.    J!adok  the  Pritat. 

11.  OiHMn.h  H«.l 

i:i  h  ri  .1,1. 


a  Uo. 


 Do.  Ta  l«s  BWrtaa,  a  4. 

W.  Oa.  mattaaahrMMnlL 

«.  Do.  WlrIilarUi««i.  Da 

3(lL  RoIUl    Iter  Hmt  l«t  KAnl(. 

30.  It..   Wrlt-RlclitrriT.-l  Alwl'. 

31.  Wolf.  I^aaetpctcuutaclorta. 
a  4. 

32.  Do.    D«w  Ijphima  F11n4#n. 

Uh  laM»':H.  C.  P.  K.   Ba.  h.    Kt  niiwrt- 
I  vxintla.  a  n.  fi  .M.tiftil  :it 


13.  J.  M~  IW.li     .Miiini  vuu  una  34.  Uu.    MciUk.  two  cbvlra.  a  4. 

Uvrr.  XV.  M.  Hardn.   tteltaa  tea  naak 

IX  Do.    Macba  dtcb  iMtiu  Octet.  M.  l>n.    Teoebrav  I 
una  Bit 


14.  Do.  Wlr  aataan 

Thilliian  ntodar. 
1ft.  Dol    Wla  aich  ciii  Tatar. 

Lofaatdan  llcrm. 
la  Zalanka.  Crvdo. 
17.  Talaawnn.  Aman.  Lab  ond 

Blua,«a 
la  Siaiaal.  Olorte. 
19.  Homllln*.    Vntrr  nnaer.  a  4. 
».  PaatMwIU  l("ii!Uiu. 


•a.  Uaaaa.    Diut  and  CbanM.  1«  44.  Do.  Qol  toUla,  •& 
fHtoaaal.  Ida  Oik  SlakatllMir. 


n.  Du,  Mlaatwv. 
aa  Lao.   Goto,  D1 

(8.  nciwi. 

39.  Du.    Et  tncamatui. 

40.  t><>.  Mlacrcrc:  Kcmcniui.aa 

41.  JomBMllL     Cooaraia  boa 

Dam.  aval 
4a  Do.  lllacrara. 
43.  Pmrntaai.     E]a  M«a  (Bit** 
llrflna). 


O. 

ROCK,  Michael,  was  apjxiiiitcd  oi-ganist  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Wrstiniiistcr,  June  4,  1802,  in 
succession  to  William  K(K*k,  jnnr.,  who  had 
filled  the  oOos  from  May  24,  1774.  He  com* 
posed  some  pojmlar  ^lecs — 'Let  thi-  sjiarkling 
wine  go  round '  (which  gained  a  prize  at  the 
Catch  Club  in  1794),  •  Ben^th  a  chutehyaid 
yew,' etc.    He  died  in  March  1809.     w.  h.  h. 

ROCKSTHO  (origiuaUy  RACKSTKAW), 
William  Smith,  born  at  North  Cheam,  Surrey, 
on  Jan.  5, 1823,  and  liaptizcd  at  Mordcn  church. 
The  form  of  his  surname  by  which  he  waa 
known  was  an  older  style  rsMnnsd  aftw  1846. 
He  was  succcswively  pupil  <>f  Jnlin  I'tirkis.  the 
blind  otganist,  of  Stemdale  Ikunett,  and  at 
the  Leipcig  Oonseryatorinm,  where  he  studied 
from  \^\:>  till  18K).  He  enjoyed  the  .sjiccial 
friendship  and  tuition  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
waa  with  Hanptmann  for  tbemy  and  witii 
Flaidy  for  pianoforte.   Fw  some  yoacs  after  his 
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return  to  England,  he  was  active  as  a  teacher 
and  pcrrormer  an  Loudon,  being  regular  accom- 
paniHt  at  the  'Wednesday  concerts,'  where 
Brahani  and  other  eminent  singers  were  to  be 
heard.  At  thi»  period  he  wrote  his  most  jwpu- 
lar  and  Ijcautiftil  song,  *  Queen  and  huntress '  : 
•ad  his  pianoforte  editions  of  classical  and  other 
operas  led  the  way  in  ]X)puIarising  that  class 
of  music  in  an  available  fonn  for  the  use  of 
those  who  oould  not  read  full  scores  ;  and  in 
his  indications  of  tho  ort'hfstral  instninu-nts 
above  the  niusic-stavi-s  he  did  much  to  jioiut 
the  way  tuwurds  a  gfiieml  appreciatiuii  of 
orchestral  colour.  In  the  early  .sixties  he  left 
London  f<ir  Ton^uay  on  account  of  his  mother's 
health  and  his  own*  and  on  her  death  in  1876, 
In-  oixMiIy  iH'cnnio  a  nieniln'r  of  the  Roman 
communion.  He  liati  Ijecn  organistand  honorary 
precentor  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Babbacombe, 
from  1 867,  mid  won  a  high  position  as  a  teacher. 
He  published,  with  T.  F.  Raveushaw,  a  'Festival 
Ptelto*,  adapted  to  the  Oregorisn  Tones,'  in 
1863,  and  *  Accomp  iiiyiii*,'  Harmonies  to  the 
Ferial  I'salter,'  in  1669.  These  were  tlio  tirst- 
flruits  of  his  sssidnoiis  ttndy  of  aaetent  nrasie, 
on  whicli  lie  bwame  the  first  authority  of  his 
time  in  Kngland.  A  couple  of  valuable  text- 
hooka,  on  harmony  (1881)  and  oonnterpoint 
(1882)  resiKM-tivi'ly,  had  a  great  hiicco.hs,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  tho  tirst  edition  of  this 
Dictionary  he  wrote  a  large  nnniber  of  articles 
on  musiral  nnli  i  olo^'y  <;i  norally.  In  the  life- 
sent  day,  musical  research  has  been  sedulously 
carried  on  in  other  oonntries,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  of  liis  conclusions  should  have  bc<  n 
controverted,  if  not  disproved  ;  but,  considering 
tiia  state  of  musical  ednoatfam  at  the  time  he 
mote,  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  such 
subjects  as  the  music  of  the  period  which  closed 
in  1600,  can  hardly  be  enggemtsd.  He  was 
too  ardent  a  partisan  to  bo  an  ideal  historian, 
but  his  Jliatory  of  Munc  for  Young  SludaUH 
(1879)  and  his  larger  work  A  General  Ifisiory 
of  Music  (1886)  contain  much  that  is  of  per- 
manent value  Tlis  Life  of  Handel  (1883)  and 
Mendelssohn  (l^bl)  are  fine  examples  of  eulo- 
gistio  biography,  thouj,'h  they  arc  liardly  to  lie 
noommended  as  embo<iyiii<^'  a  calmly  critical 
estimate  of  either  comitoser.  In  his  larger 
Hislorij  he  showed  that  he  was,  nevertheless, 
not  alK»v«  owning  himself  in  the  wrong,  and 
his  rccantjition  of  certain  excessive  ojiinions 
expressed  by  him  in  the  Dictionary  against 
Wagner's  later  works  was  (luc  to  true  moral 
courage.  He  conducted  a  concert  of  sacred 
music  of  the  16t)i  and  17th  centuries  at  the 
Inventions  Exiiiliition  of  188.'>,  and  in  1891 
gave  up  Toniuay  for  l^ondou,  giving  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  CSoll^of  Music, 
and  holdint;  a  class  for  count'  rf>i>;nt  atid  plain- 
soug  at  the  latter  institution.  Here  he  imjMirted 
the  true  prbiciplea  of  the  ancient  music  with 
great  snooess  to  many  worthy  pupils ;  and  as  a 


singing-master  and  teacher  of  the  jdanoforte  his 
method  of  imparting  instruction  was  remarkably 
successful.  As  a  com{ioser,  he  nevvr  quite  freed 
himself  from  the  powerful  influences  engendered 
by  his  studies;  the  lovely  madrigal,  O  too 
cruel  fair,'  was  judged  unworthy  of  a  prize  by 
tho  Madrigal  Society  on  the  ground  that  it  \\.is 
modelled  too  closely  on  Palestrina ;  and  his 
oratorio,  'The  (Joofl  Shepherd,'  pi-oduced  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1886  under  his  own 
liiri'ction,  was  found  to  Iw^ar  too  many  traces  of 
.Mendel.ssohniau  inlluence  to  deserve  success. 
In  18'.U,  he  coUalwrated  with  Canon  Scott 
Holland  in  writing  the  life  of  his  old  liiend, 
.lenny  Lind-Goldschmidt ;  an  ttbbreviat«-<l  edi- 
tion came  out  in  1898,  and  with  Mr.  Otto 
(•oldschmidt  he  wrote  a  still  .shorter  liook, 
Jennif  Lind,  hfr  I'ociU  Art  and  Culture  (partly 
reprinted  from  the  biograpliy ).  For  many  yeam 
his  health  had  Ix  r  n  bad,  and  he  had  many 
adverse  citx:umstances  to  contend  with.  Ho 
fought  bravely  for  all  that  he  held  beet  in  art, 
and  bnnii'llcss  cntlinsiasm  carried  him  through. 
He  died  in  London,  July  2,  {iJid,  <if 

Nat.  Biog.  etc.)  M. 

KODK,  .lA((.t  i:s  Pii-.i;i:k  Joseimi,  a  ureal 
violinist,  was  l>urn  at  Bordeaux,  Feb.  16,  1774. 
Wlien  eight  years  of  age  he  came  under  the 
tuition  of  Fan\ el  aim',  a  w.  11  known  violinist  of 
his  native  town,  and  studied  under  him  for  six 
yean.  In  1788  he  was  sent  to  Paris.  Here 
I'mito  (orSti(  h),  the  famous  horn  player,  he.ard 
him,  and  being  struck  with  the  boy's  exceptional 
talent,  gave  him  an  introdnetion  to  Viotti, 
who  at  once  acceptt  il  him  as  his  puj>il.  With 
this  great  master  ho  studied  for  two  yean, 
and  in  1790  made  hhi  first  public  appearance, 
when  he  jdayeil  Viotti's  13th  Concerto  at  the 
Theatre  de  Monsieur  with  complete  success. 
Although  then  but  sixteen  3rear8  of  age,  he  was 
api)ointed  leader  of  the  second  violins  in  the 
excellent  band  of  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  In 
this  position,  appearing  at  the  same  time  fre* 
quently  as  8olc»ist,  he  remained  till  1794.  and 
then  started  for  his  first  tour  to  Holland  and 
the  north  of  Germany.  His  success,  especially 
at  Tterlin  and  Hamburg,  was  great.  From  the 
latter  place  he  sailed  for  his  native  town,  but 
the  vessel  was  com  [Hilled  by  adverse  winds  to 
make  for  the  English  coast.  8o  Bode  came  to 
London  ;  but  he  only  once  af^earcd  in  puVilic. 
at  a  concert  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and  left 
England  agui  u  for  Holland  and  Germany.  Fi  nally 
he  rotnnicd  to  France  and  obtjiincd  a  jirofessor- 
ship  of  the  violin  at  the  newly  established 
Conservatoire  at  Paris.  He  was  solo  violin 
at  tlie  Op<'ra  until  Nov mb.r  1  799.  In  1799 
he  went  to  Sjiain,  and  at  Ma^irid  met  Bocciierini, 
who  is  said  to  have  written  the  oreheatration 
for  R(xlc's  earlier  concertos,  ctpecially  for  that 
in  B  minor.  On  bis  return  to  Paris  in  1800 
he  was  apptrfnted  aolo-vioUniat  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  it  was  at  that  period  that  ho 
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;ulii<-v(Hl  Ilia  greatest  success  in  t!ip  Krfnch 
capiul.  In  lb03  he  w«at  with  boieldieu  to 
8t  FBtanbuig.  Spohr  h«ud  him  on  hia 
jHUsHiigp  tliroiigli  Bnmswirk,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed that  for  a  ooauderable  tinio  ht>  made  it 
hia  one  siin  to  imitate  his  style  and  manner  aa 
closely  as  jtossiblc.  Arrivetl  at  the  Russiiui 
capital,  Hode  met  with  a  moet  euthttaiastic 
reoeption,  and  was  at  once  attached  to  the 
jtiivute  music  of  t\w  Em]>eror  with  a  salary  ol 
6000  roables  (about  £750).  But  the  Iktiffuea 
of  life  in  Swnia  were  so  eneessiTS  that  from 
this  i»eriod  a  decline  of  his  powers  appears  to 
have  set  in.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1808 
his  reception  was  less  enthusiastic  than  in 
former  timaSi  and  even  his  warmest  friends 
and  admirers  could  not  but  feel  that  he  hail 
loHt  considerably  in  certainty  and  vigour.  Ynmi 
1811  we  find  him  again  travelling  in  Qennany. 
SjK)hr,  who  heanl  him  in  1813  at  Vienna,  tells 
in  his  Autobiography  (i.  178)  of  the  disappoint- 
ment he  felt  at  Bode's  playing,  which  he  now 
founil  mannersd,  and  deficient  in  execution 
and  style. 

In  Vienna  Rode  came  into  contact  with  Beet- 
hoven, who  tinisliMl  tli<'  ,;,'i<':it  Sonata  in  (I.  op. 
96,  expressly  for  hiui.  It  was  playwl  by  liode 
and  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Beethoven's  pupil, 
at  a  jirivate  concert,  but  as  far  as  the  violin 
part  was  concerned,  not  much  to  the  comjioser's 
satisfaotion.  Soon  afterwards,  at  any  rate, 
Beethoven  requested  flie  Arclidnlce  to  send  the 
violin  part  to  Rode  that  he  might  play  it  over 
befSwe  a  second  performance,  and  he  adda: 
*  He  will  not  take  it  amiss  ;  certainly  not  ! 
would  to  (iod  there  were  reason  to  beg  hut 
pardon  for  doing  so.*'  F^tis's  statement  that 
Beethoven  wioti'  a  TJotii.mce  for  Rode,  prolwibly 
rsste  on  a  coufusiou  of  the  ti  major  Sonata 
with  the  Romana  in  the  same  hey. 

In  1814  Ri^le  went  to  Berlin,  married,  and 
remained  for  some  time,  lie  then  retired  to 
his  native  place.  At  a  later  date  he  made  an 
ill  iidvisrd  attfinjit  to  resume  a  jiublic  career. 
But  his  appearance  at  Paris  {iroved  a  completo 
failure,  and  Mendelssohn,  writing  from  thence 
in  April  1825,  says  that  he  was  fixed  in  his 
resolution  never  again  to  take  a  fiddle  in  hand.^ 
This  fitilnrs  he  took  so  much  to  heart  that  his 
health  began  to  give  way,  and  ha  died  at 
Bordeaux,  Nov.  25,  1830. 

Rode  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  violinists. 
During  the  earlier  i>art  of  his  career  he  dis- 
j>layed  all  the  l>cst  ipuilities  of  a  grand,  noble, 
pure,  and  thoroughly  musical  style.  His 
intonation  was  perfect ;  his  tone  large  and 
pure ;  boldne'^.s  and  vigour,  deej*  anrl  tender 
feeling,  chanuterised  his  ]»erformanccs.  In 
fact  he  waa  no  mere  virtuoso,  but  a  true  artist. 
His  truly  musical  nature  shows  it.s-  lf  ciniiLlly 
in  his  coui^iositions.     Although  his  geucral 
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musical  education  a]i[>ears  to  hare  been,  like 
that  of  most  l^'rencU  violinists,  deficient  (we 
have  already  mentioned  that  Boceherini  added 

'  the  simple  orchestration  to  his  earlier  concertos), 
1  yet  bis  works,  especially  his  concertos,  have  a 
I  noble  dignified  character  and  oonrideimhle  diarm 

of  int  lixly,  while,  it  need  hanlly  \>e  added,  they 

(are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
violhi.  On  the  other  hand,  thoy  hardly  show 
high  creative  jtower  ;  of  thematic  treatment 
there  is  very  little,  the  form,  though  not  nu- 
symmetrical,  is  somewhat  loose,  and  the  in* 
strumentation  iwor. 

He  published  ten  concertos  (three  more  were 
issued  after  his  death);  five  sets  of  quartets; 
seven  sets  of  variations;  three  l)o<>ks  of  duos 
for  two  violins,  and  the  well-known  twenty* 
four  capnces. 

Of  his  concertos,  the  7th  in  A  minor  is 
still  in  the  rejiertory  of  some  eminent  violinists. 
The  variations  in  (J  major — the  .sjime  which 
the  famous  singer  Catalani  and  other  celebrated 
vocalists  after  her  Ikivm  made  their  cheml  de 
bataille — are  occasionully  heard.  But  above 
all,  his  '24  caprices  or  etudes'  will  always, 
;  along  with  Kreutzer's  lainous  forty  caprices, 
hold  their  place  as  indis}iciisablo  for  a  sound 
study  of  the  violin. 

Although,  owing  to  liis  life  of  travel,  he  had 
but  few  diixHit  pupUs,  his  iiilluence  through  his 
exsmfde  and  oompoeitkms  on  the  violinitte  tX 
France,  and  more  eHjKH-ially  of  Germany,  was 
very  great  indeed.  Ikthm,  the  masterof  Joachim, 
and  Bdusfld  Bioti,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
Ixjth  studied  under  him  for  some  time.     r.  D. 

KOUW  KLL,  G£uuu£  Uerbebt  Bonafarte, 
bom  Nov.  15, 1800,  hrother  of  J.  T.  O.  Rodwell, 
jMirt  proprii  till-  and  inuiKiLriM-  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  London,  and  author  of  several  dramatic 
pieces,  was  for  many  years  musIo^irBetor  of 
the  Adelphi.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  in 
March  1825,  he  succeeded  to  his  share  in  the 
theatre.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Vinoent  KoveUo 
and  Henry  Bi.sli()p,  and  l>ecame  in  1828  professor 
of  lumnouy  and  composition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  was  ttie  oompoaer  of 
very  many  ojierettas  and  other  dramatic  pieces, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  jtrincijial :  *The 
Flying  Dutchman'  (Adelphi,  1826);  'The 
Coniish  Miners'  (English  Of>era- House,  1827)  ; 
'The  Bottle  Imp'  and  'The  Mason  of  Buda' 
(jtartly  adapted  from  Auber's  •  Le  Ma<;on '), 
1828  ;  'The  Si)ring  Ix)ck,'  *  The  Earthquake,' 
and  'The  Devil's  Elixir,'  1829;  'The  Black 
Vulture,'  1830  ;  'My  Own  Lover,'  and  'The 
Evil  Eye,'  1832  ;  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  1834 ; 
'Paul  Clifford'  (with  Blewitt).  ISSf);  'The 
Spirit  of  the  Bell'  (Lyceum,  18.].'));  'The 
Sixton  of  Cologne,'  1836  ;  'Jack  Shepjvird,' 
1839;  and  'The  Seven  Kistr-is  of  Munich,' 
1847.  In  1836  he  waa  director  of  the  music 
at  Coven  t  Garden,  where  he  brought  out  many 
adaptations  of  operas,  ste.,  'anticipating  lAe 
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ropei-tory  of  Dniry  I>-inc  '  {DUI.  of  Xnt.  Iii"{f.). 
He  was  author  of  tioveral  farces  and  other 
dnmmtio  pmMt,  amongat  which  were  *  Teddy 
the  Tilor'  (written  in  1830  for  Tyrone  power, 
and  eminently  auooessful^ '  The  Chimney-  Piece, ' 
'The  Pride  of  Birth/  *The  Stndent  of  Lyons,' 
and  'My  Wife's  Out';  of  three  novels,  'Old 
London  Bridge,'  '  Memoin  of  an  Umbrella,'  and 

*  Vomaa's  Lof« ' ;  and  of  *The  First  Rudiments 
of  Harmony,*  1881.  He  cotn{K)sed  also  two 
collections  of  MOgt:  'SoQgs  of  the  Sabbath 
Eve/  and  'Songs  of  the  Bbds'  (1827).  He 
for  many  years  persistently  advocated  the 
establ  ishment  of  a  National  Opera.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Liaton,  the  comedian  ;  died  in 
Upper  El.iuy  Street,  Pimlioo,  Jan.  22, 1852,and 
was  buried  at  Brompton  Cemetery.     w.  h.  h. 

ROECKEL,  Professor  Joseph  Auoust,  was 
born  August  28,  1783,  at  Neuraburg  vorm 
Wald,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Ho  was 
originally  intended  for  thechurcli,  hut  in  1803 
Altered  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  H.ivfiriun 
Oharg^  d'Atfaires  at  Salzburg.  On  the  recall 
of  tbaSabburg  Legation  in  1804,  he  aooepted 
an  engagement  to  sijig  at  the  Theatre  an  dcr 
Wien,  where,  March  li9,  1806,  he  apjwared  em 
Florestan  in  the  revival  of  •  Fidelio.' «  In  1 823 
Roei  kd  was  ajiimiuted  Professor  of  Singing  at 
the  Iiuiierial  Oi>era ;  in  1828  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  opera  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
in  the  following  ycnr  TTi.-idf  tin'  Ix'ld  experiment 
of  producing  German  operati  in  Paris  with  a 
oMDpIete  Oeman  eompaay.  Enoonr^ied  by 
the  success  of  this  venture.  ProHssor  Rocckel 
remained  in  Paris  until  1832,  when  ho  brought 
his  company  to  London, and  prodnoed  '  Fidelio,' 

*  T)i  r  Ftpisrluitz,'  and  other  niasterjjjecea  of  the 
(jermau  school,  at  the  King's  Theatre ;  the 
principal  artists  being  SchTiider>Devri«nt  and 
Haitzingcr,  with  Hummel  (Uoeckel's  brother-in- 
law)  as  conductor.  In  1835  he  retired  from 
operatic  life,  and  in  1858  finally  rstumed  to 
Oerniany,  where  he  died,  at  Anhalt-OSthen,  in 
September  1870. 

AvousT,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  Dec  1, 
1814,  at  Graz.  He  was  Musikdirector  at  Ham- 
berg^  at  Weimar  (1838-48),  and  lastly  was 
MnsilcdirBotor  at  the  Dresden  Opera  in  1848-49, 
and  so  a  colleague  of  Richard  Wagner  ;  being, 
like  the  latter,  involved  in  the  Revolution  of 
1848  (he  had  alw  witnesssd  the  Paris  revolution 
4tf  1830),  he  abandoned  music  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  politics.  He  spent  thirteen 
years  in  prison  (1849-62),  and  on  his  relea.se 
became  editor  of  various  newspapers,  at  CobuT  ^% 
Frankfort,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  succcRsively. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  impriHonment 
{S<vh»aC»  Erh'  hnmj,  etc.).  Wagner's  letters  to 
him  wen>  publishe<i  in  1804,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Mi^  £.  C.  Seliar  shortly  after- 
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wjinls.  From  suimiratinn  of  Wagner's  genius, 
Koockcl  withdrewauoperaof  his  own, '  Farinelli,* 
which  had  been  accepted  for  performance  at 
Dresden.  See  also  Praoger's  Wagner  ris  I  knew 
him,  p.  119  if.  He  died  at  Buda-Pesth  oo 
Jnne  18,  1876. 

Edwaud,  the  second  son  of  Professor  Roeckel, 
was  bom  at  Treves  on  Nov,  20,  1616,  and 
Teoeived  his  mnsical  education  from  his  oncle 
J.  N.  Hiiminel.  He  came  to  London  in  1835, 
and  gave  his  hrst  concert  in  1836  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  He  snbsequently  went  on  a  concert- 
tour  in  Germany,  and  performed  with  great 
success  at  the  courts  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Saze- 
Weimar,  Anhalt-Dessan,  etc.  In  1848  Koeckel 
settled  in  England,  and  resided  at  Bath,  where 
he  succeeded  the  late  Henry  Field.  He  died  there 
Nov.  2,  1899.  He  published  a  considerable 
•quantity  of  pianoforte  musie. 

Jo8K!'U  Leotold,  theyoungest  son  of  Professor 
Roeckel,  was  born  in  London,  April  11,  1838. 
He  studied  con)t>08ition  at  Witrzburg  under 
Eiseiiliofer,  and  orchcjitration  under  Gotze  at 
Weimar.  Like  his  brother,  Mr.  .1.  L.  Roeckel 
settled  in  England,  and  lives  at  Clifton  ;  he  ia 
well  known  as  a  teaclier  and  a  voluminous 
(ompoaer  of  songH.  His  orchestral  anil  instru- 
mental COmiKKsitions  are  less  well  known,  but 
his  cantatas  'Fair  Rosamond,'  'Ruth.*  'Tha 
Sea  Maidens,'  'Westward  Ho,'  and  '  Maiy 
Stuart,'  '  The  Victorian  Age '  (1887),  and  many 
others,  have  Iwen  n-t'eive<l  with  much  favour. 
The  hrst  of  these  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1871,  and  a  baritone  seen*  with 
orchestra,  '  Siddartha,'  was  produced  at  the 
Bristol  Festival  of  1886.  A  song-cycle  was 
brought  forward  at  the  same  festival  in  1803. 
In  1864  Roeckel  married  Miss  Jane  .lackson, 
a  sucoessittl  pianist,  who  did  much  good  work  a^t 
a  teacher  at  Clifton,  and  wrote  pianoforte  pieces, 
etc.,  under  the  name  of  Jules  de  Sivrai.  She  died 
at  Clifton  on  Aug.  26,  1907,  aged  73.   w.  b.  s. 

BOVTGEN,  Ekoklbkrt,  bom  Sept.  80, 1 829, 
atDevrnti  r  in  Holland,  entered  the  Conserva- 
torinm  at  Leipzig  in  1848,  as  a  pupil  of  David 
for  violin  and  of  Hanptmann  fbr  theory.  Ui^ou 
gra<lu.iting  at  the  ConstTvatorium,  Rimtgiu  was 
engaged  aa  a  first  violin  both  in  the  Opera 
orchestra  and  in  the  lainoas  Gewandhans  or« 
chestra.  In  1869  he  became  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Oonaeraitoriiim  ;  second  Concert* 
meister  of  the  Gewandhans  or^estra,  and,  on 
the  death  of  his  illustrious  master,  Da\id.  in 
1873,  he  was  made  first  Concertmciater  in  his 
place.  Rontgen  was  a  fine  violinist  although  he 
never  adoptcil  the  career  of  a  virtuoso,  and  hi» 
careful  editing  of  Beethoven's  Quartets  proves 
him  to  have  Ixten  a  scholarly  musician.  Ha 
maiTied  a  daughter  of  Moritz  Klengel,  himself 
Coneertnieister  at  the  Gewan<lhaus.  Ho  died  in 
Leipzig,  Dec.  12,  1897. — A.  Ehrlich's  Cclebraiai 
Fiotiniits ;  Bachmann,  Le  Ftioto^ ;  Lahee's 
FampHt  VitditUiU.  K.  H-A. 
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His  8on,  Julius,  was  born  at  Leipzig,  May  9, 
1855,  and  soon  displayed  a  great  gitt  lor  music. 
HispMenta  were  his  first  teachers,  uiul  lie  after- 
wards learned  from  Hauptmanu,  Richter,Plaidy , 
and  Reiuecke.  lu  1872  he  went  to  Munich,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time  studying  couutor- 
]v>int  aii<l  com{K>8ition  under  Franz  Lachner. 
A  tuur  with  Stockhausen  in  1873-74,  during 
which  he  played  chiefly  his  own  coniiKwitiuns, 
launched  him  favourably  bt  foi  e  the  world.  [He 
now  lives  in  Auisterdani.  wiare  he  was  teacher 
in  tlie  Conservatorium  for  some  yean  before 
succeeding'  Vcrhidst  as  dinn-tor  of  the  Maat- 
schappij  tot  bcvorderiugder  Tuiikunstin  1886. 
He  was  also  conductor  of  the  Felix  Mentis 
aociely  for  the  last  two  years  of  its  existence. 
Since  1898  Euntgen  has  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  teeohing  and  oom|)osition.]  His  published 
works  amount  to  eighteen,  almost  all  of  a 
serious  chaiacter.  They  are,  for  the  PF. — a 
duet  for  four  hands,  in  fonr  moTeniMits  (op.  1 6) ; 
two  wnatas  (opp.  2,  10),  a  phantasie  (op.  8)  ;  n 
raite  (op.  7) ;  a  ballade  (op.  51  a  cyclus  of 
pieces  (op.  6),  and  a  theme  with  variatioins 
(op.  17),  t'tc.  etc.;  ft  sonata  for  PF.  and  violin 
(op.  1)  and  for  PF.  and  violoncello  (op.  3) ;  a 
ooneerto  for  PF.  and  ofoheatra  (op.  18);  a 
■erenadc  for  spvcii  wind  instruments  (op.  14)  ; 
*To8kanischo  Kisjietti,'  a  Liederspiel  U>p.  9)  ; 
nine  songs  (op.  15)  ete.  ete.  The  Tiwonoello 
sonata  Wiis  played  at  tlic  Monday  Popular 
Goucert  of  Feb.  14,  1881,  and  was  well  re- 
oetved.  G. 

ROC} EL,  Jos6,  Spanish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Orihoela,  Alicante,  Deo.  24, 1829 ; 
began  mnsio  nnder  Oasealea  and  Oil,  organist 
an<l  conductor  of  the  cathe<lral,  and  made  great 
progress,  till  sent  to  Valencia  by  his  father  to 
stodj  law,  ^e  six  years  which  he  spent  there 
wws,  however,  devoted  much  more  to  music  tlian 
to  law,  under  the  guidance  of  Pascual  Perez,  a 
musician  of  ability,  from  whom  he  learned 
composition  and  other  brandies  of  practical 
mu.<<ic.  After  completing  his  legal  course  and 
taking  his  degree  at  Madrid,  Rogel  M-as  able  to 
indulge  his  taste,  phinged  into  music  without 
restraint,  aiul  became,  or  at  any  rate  acted  as, 
conductor  and  composer  to  several  theatres. 
The  notice  of  him  in  Pongin's  supidattent  to 
Fetis,  from  which  thisnotice  is  taken,  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  sixty-one  zarzuelas  or  dramatic 
piaoea  of  his  comi>oHition,  fourteen  of  them  in 
three  acts,  eight  in  two  acts,  and  the  remainder 
ni  one  act,  bcsiiles  a  dozen  not  yet  brought  out. 
The  titles  of  the  jiii  ces  are  of  all  characters, 
ruiigiiij;  from  '  Ucvista  de  uii  muerto '  aiifl  '  I'n 
Viagedemil demonios'  to* El  General  Bumbuni.' 
Ho  crftidsm  is  given  on  the  nterits  of  the  music, 
but  it  must  at  least  be  i^opular.  c. 

ROGER,  EsTiEiMNX,  an  Amsterdam  music- 
pabliaber,  who  waa  in  a  ywy  eattamsiTe  way  of 
hnriness  from  1696  to  1722.  His  work  is  of 
thahighest  class  of  muaic-printingandcngraving. 


and  is  from  copper  platea.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introdnoa  the  praetioe 

of  i)uiicliing  the  notes  on  the  copper  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  engraving.  Walsh  and  Hare  are 
stated  to  have  taken  this  idea  from  him  and  to 
liavr  UM'il  ]M>\vter,  a  clitajH-r  and  a  more  ductila 
metal.  He  traiuilated  the  Traili  de  la  em* 
position  of  de  Nivers  into  Flemish  (1697). 

Among  other  works  Roger  issued,  cina  1720, 
a  fine  edition  of  Corelli's  four  sets  of  Sonatas, 
and  also  of  the  same  composer's  Concertos. 
Several  collections  of  miscellaneona  worka  are 
mentioned  in  the  Qi/rlUn-Lfxikon. 

Roger  eitlier  died  or  gave  up  business  about 
1725  (his  last  dated  ]>uMication  is  1722^ 
leaving  a.s  his  successor  Michel  Charles  Le  Ct'ne. 
who  reissued  many  of  liis  predecessor's  publi- 
cations. V,  K. 

ROCF.R,  GrsTAVK  Hii'TOLITE,  eminent 
French  singer,  born  Dec.  17,  1815,  at  La 
Chapelle<8aint-Dcnis,  Paris.  He  was  brought 
up  by  an  uncle,  and  educated  at  the  Lycee 
Charlemagne  for  the  legal  profession,  but  his 
stadias  wars  so  negleeted  for  ui  aasataur  theatre 
of  which  he  was  the  leading  tenor  and  self- 
constituted  manager,  that  he  was  at  length 
allowed  to  follow  hia  real  voeation.  Ha  entered 
the  Conservatoire  in  1836,  and  after  studying 
for  a  year  under  Martin  carried  oS  the  first 
prizes  both  for  singing  and  op^*«onuqne. 
He  obtained  an  inmit  diatc  engagement,  and 
made  his  debut  at  the  Opera- Comique,  Feb.  16, 
1888,  as  Geoiges  in  *  L'Sdair.'  To  a  eharming 
voice  and  distinguished  apjK'arance  he  adde<l 
great  intelligence  and  stage  tact,  qualities  which 
soon  msde  him  the  &TOurite  tenor  of  the  Parisian 
world,  and  nne  of  the  best  comedians  of  the  «lay. 
Ambroise  Thomas  composed  for  him  '  Lc  Per- 
ruqnier  de  la  R^noe'  and  '  Mina,'  Halevy  gave 
him  capital  parts  in  '  Lea  Mousqnetaires  de  la 
Reine '  and  '  Le  Ouitarrero,'  and  Auber  secured 
him  for  '  Le  Domino  Noir,' '  La  Part  dn  Diable,* 
'  La  Sirenc, '  and  '  Haydee. '  Meiyatbsar  declared 
him  to  be  the  only  French  artist  capable  of 
creating  the  part  of  John  of  Leyden.  In  conse- 
quence, after  ten  years  of  uninternipted  snooess, 
Roger  left  the  Op^ra-Comique  for  the  Academic, 
where  on  April  16,  1849,  he  createil  an  immense 
sensation  with  Mma.  Viildot,  in  '  Lc  Prophete. ' 
His  acting  was  quite  as  goo<l  in  tragedy  as  it  had 
been  in  comedy,  but  his  voice  could  not  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  fatiguing  r^xrloirr.  he 
had  now  to  undertake.  During  the  next  ten 
years,  however,  lie  was  invaluable  at  the  Op^ra, 
creating  new  parts  in  the  'Enfant  prodigue,' 
the  'Juif  enant,'  and  many  more.  His  liest 
creation  after  John  of  Leyden,  and  his  last  part 
at  the  Opera,  was  Helios  in  David's  '  Hercn* 
lanum '  (.Man  h  4,  18.''i9).  In  the  following 
autumn  he  lost  his  right  arm  while  shouting, 
hy  tha  hnrating  of  a  gun  ;  he  reappeared  witii 
a  false  one,  but  with  all  his  skill  and  bravery 
I  he  could  not  conceal  his  misfortune,  and  found 
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himwlf  oonipcUed  to  bid  (iu-eweil  to  the  Aoft>  i 
dhaw  mi  to  I^Ki■.  I 

He  went  on<^  UNTO  toGmnaiiy,  hp 
had  been  in  the  haUtof  vintiiig  since  1850,  j 
and  where  he  wm  faivsrkUy  aneeeHftil,  partly 
owing  to  his  unasnal  command  of  the  language.  ' 
After  thia  he  aang  in  the  j^indpal  proviudal  t 
thestree  of  Frsnoe,  and  in  1861  rmipfmnd  at  I 
the  OjM  ra-Comique  in  liis  l)e8t  |>arts,  eqiedally 
that  of  Geoi]gee  Brown  in  '  La  Dame  B3«Mhe,' 
\mt  it  was  evident  tiiat  the  time  for  hia  vstim- 
BMBt  had  arrived.     He  then  took  pupils  for 
doj^ng,  and  in  1868  accepted  a  profeaeorBhip 
at  the  Conaervatoira,  whidt  he  held  till  hia 
death,  Sept.  12,  1879. 

Soger  was  of  an  amiable  and  beneToIent  die- 
poaition.  He  talked  well,  wrote  with  ease,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  French  translation  of 
Haydn's  '  Seasons,'  and  of  the  wonis  of  several 
romances  and  German  Lieder.  His  book, 
Canutdtum  Umor  (Paris,  OUendortf,  18S0),  is  a 
pAftion  of  his  autobint;ra['hy.  It  contains  an 
account  of  his  vijiits  to  England  in  1^47  (June), 
and  1848  (June-NoT.),  when  he  sang  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Ojxti,  and  njaile  ati  artistic  tour 
in  the  provinces  witli  Mile.  Jenny  Lind,  and 
other  artists.  O.  C 

UrXfERS,  nF.yJAMiK.  Mus.D.,  son  of  Peter 
Rogers,  lay-clerk  of  St,  George  s  Chajiel,  Wind- 
sor, waa  bom  at  Windsw  in  1614.  He  was 
a  chorister  of  St.  George's  under  Dr.  Giles, 
and  afterwards  a  lay-derk  there.  He  suc- 
ceeded Jewett  m  1689  as  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  whore  he  continued  until  the 
rebellion  in  1641,  when  be  returned  to  Windsor 
and  obtained  a  hiy-elerk's  pboe  there;  bnt 
on  the  breaking,'  np  of  the  choir  in  1644  he 
taoght  music  in  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  obtained  some  compensation  for  the  hias  of 
his  .ip[M,iiitTMeiit.  In  165.3  he  composed  some 
ain  in  four  parts  for  violins  and  organ,  which 
were  presented  to  the  Atchdoko  Leopold,  after- 
wards Enii>eror  of  Gerni.iny,  aipl  favourably 
received  by  him.  In  16.'*8  he  was  admitted 
Mas.B.  at  Cambridge.  (See  Carlyle's  O/i'rer 
Cfomir-ri,  V.  248,  244  (People's  edition).)  In 
1660  he  composed  a  '  Hymnus  Eucharisticus ' 
in  four  parts,  to  words  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ingelo, 
which  was  {lerformed  at  Guildhall  whenCharies 
II.  dined  there  on  July  5.'  A)m\t  the  juime 
time  he  became  organist  of  Eton  College.  On 
Oct  21,  1662,  he  was  reapyiointed  a  lay-clerk 
at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  his  stipnd  l)ein<: 
augmented  by  half  the  customary  amount ;  and 
he  also  received  out  of  the  organist's  salary  £1 
per  month  a.s  deputy  organist.  On  .Inly  '22. 
1664,  he  was  appointed  Informator  Choristarum 
and  oi^gannt  of  Ifagdalen  College,  Oxfind.  On 
July  8,  1669.  he  proceeded  Miis.D.  at  Oxford. 
In  Jan.  1685  be  was  removed  from  his  place  at 
Msffdalen  College  on  aooonnt  of  inegnlaritiea 

T>j*  \n  un  wiVKlHTervn*  fT'  tn  thit  y-^xrivi  the  mm»UIU»,mUA 
K'<r«*^  afT<-.-iraH«  Mt  for  M»(itiU««i  C'ullrfc.  Uktimt 


(see  West's  Cath.  Org.,  p.  120),  the  College,  how- 
ever, assnringto  him  an  annni^  of  £80  tat  Ufk 

He  survivtd  until  June  169S,  on  the  21st  of 
whicii  mouth  he  was  buried  at  bt.  Peter- le- Bailey. 
His  widow,  whom  the  College  had  pensioned 

with  two-thirds  of  his  annuity,  siirvivnl  him 
only  seven  montli%  and  was  laid  by  his  side 
Jan.  5,  1699. — Sogers  composed  ranch  elnnvh 

music  ;  four  services  are  j>riiit<'d  in  the  collections 
of  Boyoe,  Himbault,  and  &>ir  h\  Ouselej ;  another, 
an  Evening  Verse  Service  in  O,  is  at  Ely  in  MS. 
Some  anthems  were  printed  in  ' Cantica  Sacra," 
1674,  and  bj  Boyoe  sad  Page ;  and  many  others 
are  in  118.  in  tiie  books  of  various  o^edrsls 
and  college  cha]teU.  Four  glef.s  are  containe«l 
in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion,'  1673,  and 
many  instrumental  compositions  in  'CcKirtly 
Mas<imng  Ayres,'  1662.  [Some  MS.  organ 
compositions  are  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Bumpus  (loesesses 
a  volume  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Philip  Hqfcs, 
containing  the  whole  of  Roj^ers's  compositions 
for  the  church.]  His  '  Hymnuit  Eucharisticus' 
(the  first  stanza  of  whicii,  commencing  'Te  Deuni 
Patrem  colimus,'  is  daily  sung  in  Mapdalen 
College  Hall  by  way  of  grace  after  dinner,  and 
is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Hawkins's  Hutory) 
in  sung  annually  on  the  top  of  Ma^«lalen  tower 
at  five  in  the  moruing  of  May  1  in  lieu  of  a 
retpiiem  which,  before  the  Refomiatiou,  was 
jierfomn^l  in  the  same  ]>Iac>'  for  the  soul  of 
Henry  VII.  Hi.s  .service  iu  D  and  aouie  of  his 
anthems,  which  are  pleasing  and  melodiooa  in 
chara<  ter,  are  still  sung  in  catliedrals.    w.  ii.  H. 

ROiiKRS,  JuiiN,  a  famous  luteuist,  bom  iu 
London,  was  attached  to  the  hoasshoM  of 
diaries  II.  in  1661-88.  He  lived  near  Alders- 
gate,  and  died  thereabout  1668.       w.  u.  u. 

ROGERS,  8m  Jobs  LutAX,  Bart,  bom  April 

18.  17S0,  succee<le<l  his  father  in  the  baronetcy 
in  1797.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Madri^jal 
Society  in  1819,  and  in  1820  was  elected  its 
permanent  Presideot  (Ix-ing  the  first  .m  ap- 
pointed), andhsU  the  office  until  1841,  when 
he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  com- 
|)Osefl  a  cathedral  service,  chants,  anthems, 
madrigab,  glees,  and  other  vocal  music  [See 
Hullah'a  Past  Mrsic,  Class  A,  and  Yocai. 
Stores.]  He  was  an  anient  adnurer  of  the 
compositions  of  Tallis,  and  by  his  exertions  an 
annual  service  was  held  for  several  years  in 
Westminster  Abh»ey.  the  music  being  wholly 
thatofTallis.    Hedie<l  Dec.  10,  1847.  w.  H.  H. 

ROGERS,  Roland,  Mn.s.D.,  lx»m  at  West 
Bramwiiih,  Staffordshire,  Nov.  17,  1847.  where 
he  was  aj)j>ointed  organist  of  St.  Peter  s  Church 
in  1858.  He  8tudie»i  under  Mr.  S.  Grosvcnor, 
and  in  1862  obtained  by  com|>etition  tiie  peak 
of  organist  at  St.  John's.  Wnh  eriiampton.  In 
1867  he  similarly  obtained  the  organistship 
of  Tcttenhall  parish  church,  and  in  1871  waa 
ap]Miinted  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Bangor 
Cathedral,  a  post  which  he  resigned  at  the  aid 
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of  1891.  He  took  the  Oxloi-d  degree  of  Mus.  B, 
in  1870,  and  that  of  Miu.D.  in  1875.  Dr. 
Rogers's  pnblislMd  works  are '  Prayer  and  Praise, ' 
a  cantata,  a  prize  cantatft,  'Tlie  Garden' 
(Llandudno,  189(5),  Evening  Services  in  B7 
«nd  D,  Anthenis,  Part-songs,  Organ  Solm,  and 
Soiijxs  ;  a  Symphony  in  A,  11  Psalin  '  I)c  Pm- 
luntiis.'  and  several  Antlnias  and  Services  are 
still  in  MS.  w.  b.  h. 

KOi:r  KS'  .MARCH,  THE,  Originally  a  mili- 
tary ijuickstep,  which  frou  some  cause  ha.s 
become  Appropriate  to  use  when  offenders  are 
dnimnnNl  out  of  the  army.  AVhen,  from  tiir  ft, 
or  other  crime,  it  ia  decided  to  expel  a  niau 
from  the  regiment,  the  buttons  bearing  the 
leginiental  nnml>er,  and  other  siKH-ial  decora- 
tions, are  cut  from  his  coat,  and  he  is  then 
marched,  to  the  music  of  drums  and  fifes  play> 
ing  'TIic  Rri;,mes'  March,'  to  tho  Ixarrack  gates, 
and  kicked  or  thrust  out  into  the  street.  The 
ceremony  still  con  tin  nee  at  the  present  day. 
The  writer,  though  he  has  niaile  diligent  search, 
cannot  find  traces  of  the  tune  before  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  although  there  can  be  but 
little  <louht  that  tlie  air,  witli  its  ass<xiation, 
had  been  in  use  long  before  that  time.  About 
1790,  and  Uter,  a  certain  more  vocal  setting 
of  the  air  wa-s  used  for  many  popular  humorous 
aon^.  •  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  'Abraham  New- 
land,'  and  fhe  better-known  *Ti^t  little 
Island.'  are  among  these.  The  latter  song,  as 
'The  Island,'  was  written  hy  Thomas  Dibdiu 
about  1798,  and  sung  hy  a  singer  named  Daviee 
at  Sadler's  Wells  in  that  year. 

The  original  '  Rogues'  March '  stands  ihos — 


It  is  found  in  many  1 8th-century  collections  of 
life  and  flute  music  ;  the  above  copy  is  from 
'The  Compleat  Tutor  for  the  Fife,"  London, 
printed  for  and  sold  by  Thompson  k  Son,  8vo, 

Cirra  17.'') 9  60.  F.  K. 

ROHR  FLUTE  (Rohrllbte).  8e»  FlfTE- 
WORK,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68-9. 

ROI  DE  LAHORE.  LE.  Oi>era  in  five  acts, 
libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Jules  Mas- 
senet. Produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  Paris, 
April  27.  1877,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  June  28,  1879. 

ROI  DBS  VIOLONS— '  King  of  the  vioHns ' 
— a  title  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  the 
struggle  between  Art  and  Authority.   On  Sept. 


14,  i;i21,  the  }iitth-sfrirrs  or  fiddlers  of  Franco 
formed  theniselveji  into  a  regular  tw|M>ration, 
with  a  oode  of  laws  in  eleven  sectioiiH.  which 
was  presented  to  the  Prevot  of  Paris,  and  hy 
him  roistered  at  the  Chutelet  The  Confra- 
ternity, fimnded  thirty-seven  jwngfeun  ud 
hntf/rrrnArs,  whose  names  have  Keen  preserved. 
pros{>ered  so  far  as  in  1330  to  purchase  a  site 
and  erect  on  it  a  hospital  for  poor  musicians. 
The  building  was  begtin  in  1331,  fini.shi'l  in 
1335,  and  dedicated  to  St  Julien  and  St. 
(ienest.  The  superior  of  this  '  ConfrMe  of  St. 
!  .hilien  des  menetriere '  was  stylnl  'kiii;:,"  and 
1  the  following  were  '  Kois  dea  nieuetriers  '  in  the 
I  14th  century : — Robert  CKfeiUD,  1SS8 1  Copin 
du  Hre<|uin,  1349;  Jean  Oinme^  1887;  and 
Jehau  Portevin,  1392. 

In  1407  the  musicians,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, separated  themselves  from  the  mounte- 
banks and  tumblers  who  had  been  associated 
with  them  by  the  statutes  of  1821.  The  new 
eouHtitution  reeeive<l  tin-  sanction  of  Charles 
VI.,  April  24,  1407,  and  it  was  enacted  that 
no  musidsn  might  teach,  or  exercise  his  pro* 
fession,  without  having  pa.ssed  an  examination, 
and  been  declared  wJimrU  by  the  'Roi  des 
ni^nestrels'  or  his  deputies.  Iliese  ststntes 
continued  in  foloe  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
17  th  centuij.  Histoiy,  however,  tells  but 
little  about  the  new  corporation.  The  only 
'  rois '  whoso  names  have  been  preserved  in  the 
charters  are— Jehau  Boissard,  called  Verdelet, 
1420  :  Jelian  Facien,  the  elder,  nnfl  Claude  de 
Bouchardon,  oIkk's  in  the  Uuid  of  Henri  III., 
1575  ;  Claude  Nyon,  IfiSO;  Claude  Nyon, 
called  Lafont,  1600  ;  Fran(;ois  Ri.shomnie, 
161.'>  ;  and  IjOuLs  Constantin,  'roi'  from  1624 
to  16.'>.').  Constantin,  who  died  in  Paris  ]t)r)7, 
was  a  distinguished  artist,  violinist  to  Loui.s 
XIII.,  and  coniiK)8er  of  pieces  for  strings  in  five 
and  six  part.s,  several  of  witirh  are  preserved  in 
the  valuable  collection  alieady  uanicd  uii<ler 
PillLiDou,  vol.  iii.  p.  703. 

In  l.'ll  the  title  was  changed  to  'roi  des 
menestrelsdu  royaume. '  All  provincial  musicians 
were  oompelled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  corporation  in  Paris,  and  in  the  1 6th  century 
l>ranches  were  e.stablished  in  the  principal  towns 
of  France  under  the  title  of  'Confri^rie  de  St. 
Julien  des  menetriers.'  In  Oct.  Irt'iS,  I/mu'sXIV. 
coulirmetl  Coustantiu's  succei>iM)r,  Liuillaunio 
Dunianoir  I.,  in  the  post  of  'Roi des  violons, 
maitres  a  daiis<'r,  et  jouenrs  d'iiistrumetits  tant 
haut  ()uo  l»a8,'  ordaining  at  the  same  time  that 
the  *Roi  des  violons*  should  have  the  sole 
jirivilege  of  coufelfing  the  mastership  of  the  art 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  thereto  without  serving  an  ap> 
prcnticeship  of  fmir  years,  and  paying  sixty 
livrea  to  the  '  roi,'  ami  ten  livres  to  the  ma.ster8 
of  the  OonfrAie ;  the  masters  themselves  paying 
an  annual  sum  of  thirty  sous  to  the  corporation, 
with  a  further  commiiisiou  to  the  '  roi '  for  each 
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pui>il.  The  masters  alone  were  privileged  to 
play  in  tarerns  and  other  pablio  places,  and  in 
case  this  rule  wen-  iiili  iiif^iMl.  the  '  roi  *  could 
send  the  offender  to  priuon  and  deMtroy  his 
instruments.  This  formidable  monoimly  ex- 
U'lulf^l  even  to  the  King's  band,  the  (anions 
'twenty 'four  violona,'  who  were  admitted  to 
offioe  by  the  '  roi  *  alone  on  payment  of  his  fee. 
[See  ViKor-Qi  ATUK  Violoss.] 

So  jealously  did  Guillaume  Dumanoir  I. 
guard  his  rights,  tliat  in  1662  he  commenced  an 
action  against  thirteen  danciug-mast«!rs,  who, 
with  the  view  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
cor|K>i-ation,  had  obtained  from  Louis  XIV. 
perniiHsiou  to  found  an  'Aead&nie  de  danse.' 
Tlio  struggle  gave  rise  to  TaiiottB  ]Mimphlet8.i 
un<l  Dumanoir  was  lieat<>n  at  all  points.  He 
be4]ucathed  a  diMieult  task  tO  his  SOU  Michel 
Cfuillauino  Dumanuir  U.,  who  Huccee<lo(l  him  as 
'roi'  iu  1668,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  his 
supremacy  on  the  instrumentalists  of  the 
Academi'"  df  Musique,  but,  as  might  have  been 
expectt'd,  Wiis  <iv<rmatehi>d  by  LuUy.  Alter 
his  dillii  uU it's  with  the  director  of  the  Oikhi, 
Dumanoir  II.,  like  his  fatlier,  came  into  tollisiun 
with  the  dancing- miu> tots.  In  1C91  a  royul 
proelamatiOD  was  issuc<l  by  which  the  elective 
conitnitt*'**  was  nlHilisht'd,  and  its  place  lillcd  by 
hcre<litary  olhuials,  aided  by  four  others  ap- 
pointed hy  porehaae.  Almost  this  decree  the 
corjtoration  and  the  thirtwn  members  of  the 
Academic  de  dause  protested,  but  the  Treasury 
was  in  want  of  ftinds,  and  deelined  to  refund 
the  ]>'in-!iiisi>  timney.  Findiii;^  himself  ntu'i|iial 
to  such  as»aulUt  Dumanoir  resigned  iu  1693,  and 
died  in  Paris  in  1697.  He  delegeted  his  powers 
to  tho  ])riviltged  committee  of  1691,  and  thus 
threw  on  them  the  onus  of  supporting  the  claims 
of  the  Oonfr^rie  over  the  davednists  and  organ* 
ists  of  the  kini^'dom  ;  a  parliaiin-ntary  dfcrcc 
of  1695,  however,  set  free  the  composers  and 
professors  of  mnaio  from  all  dependenoe  on  the 
corporation  of  the  mt'tu'tri'  r-i.  This  struggle 
was  several  times  renewed.  Wtien  Tierre 
Ouignoo  (bom  1702,  died  1775),  a  good 
violinist,  and  a  member  of  the  Kin^''s  chandler- 
music,  and  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  attempted  to 
reconstitute  the  Confr^rie  on  a  better  footing, 
it  became  evident  that  the  nmsicians  jus  a  iKKly 
were  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
association.  Guignon  was  appointed  *Roi  des 
violons '  by  letters  patent,  June  15,  1741,  was 
installed  in  1742,  and  in  1747  endeavoured  to 
enforce  certain  new  enactments,  but  a  parlia- 
mentary decree  of  May  30,  1750,  put  an  end 
to  his  pretended  authority  over  clavccinists, 
organists,  and  other  serious  musicians.  The 
oorporation  was  maintained,  but  its  head  waa 

'  0(  thmr  the  pr(ni  lp«!  K'nhHurtwnt  tt*  VAtadimit  ranil* 
d»  iantm  (ilcj  m  l»  HUe  dm  farit.  snv  lui  4tto»ur$  <lf<MwifM« 

4m  lnifPMMMwCi  4t  MMiivw.  H  ^u'llf*  eti  tn  (Mtf  oMwiimn*  ImII. 

Jwnifnn/K  iIm  rtolan  (tNri..  4ti<>  «ti>l      nwiHrj  /r  rf<  l<tMlM%«M 


obliged  to  be  content  with  the  title  of  '  Hoi  ct 
mattre  des  m^n^triers,  joueurs  d'instmmenta 

tant  haut  que  bfis.  ct  hantbois,  et  comuninaut'- 
des  maitres  u  danser.'  Roi  Guignon  still  pre- 
served the  right  of  conferring  on  provincial 
musicians  the  title  of  '  lieutenants  gt'iu'raux  ct 
particuliers '  to  the  '  roi  dee  violonSt'  but  even 
tliis  was'  abrogated  a  decree  of  the  Consnl 
d'fitat,  Feb.  13,  1773.  The  last  'roi  dea 
violons '  at  once  resigned,  and  in  the  following 
month  his  office  was  abolished  by  an  edict  of 
the  King  dated  fronj  Versailles. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  a  ditiicult  subject  may 
be  supplemented  by  consulting  the  following 
works :  Ahnijt  historiqiu  rle  la  Minestraiidie 
(Versailles,  1771,  12mo);  StatiUs  et  rAflnnrnts 
des  vtailreji  ifr  dirns/;  tt  joiuurs  d' iiuUnimetUjt 
.  .  .  regLstrr'.-<  an  I'arlanKnt  le  22  AoM  1659 
(Paris,  1753)  ;  Jirciu  il  d' edits,  nrrffs  dn  Conseil 
da  roi,  ktlirs  jHtti-ntrs,  .  .  .  en  fareur  df* 
musiciins  du  Jloyauine  (Ballard,  1774,  8vo)  ; 
and  />  s  In.ifrmnnifs  li  airfuf,  by  A.  Vidal  (i. 
and  ii.  Paiis,  1876,  1H77,  4to),  which  last  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  necessary  information,  o.  c. 

ROI  D'YS,  LE.  Opei-a  in  thr-  o  a<  ts,  text 
by  £)douard  lilan,  music  by  Edouard  Lalo,  pro- 
duced at  the  0]>eFa-Comique,  Paris,  May  7, 
and  at  Covcnt  Harden,  July  17.  1001. 

KOI  L'A  DIT,  LK.  Opt^-ra-comiipic  in  three 
acts,  text  by  Edm.  Honclinct,  music  by  lAo 
Dolibes;  produced  at  the  Oiirra  Condi|ne.  Paris, 
hlay  24,  1S73,  iu  English  at  rriuce  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  by  the  Boyal  College  of  Music,  Dee. 
13,  1891. 

liOI  MALGRE  LUI,  LE.  OiHlra-coniitpie  iu 
three  acts,  text  by  Emile  de  Kajao  and  Paul 

Biuani.  music  by  Kiniiianncl  riiabrier  ;  pro« 
duced  at  the  O^jera-Comit^ue,  I'aris,  May  18, 
1887. 

ROITZSCH,  F.  Avfit  sT,born  Pre.  lo,  1805, 
at  Gruua,  near  Gorlit2,  wou  a  high  rejmtatiou 
as  a  carefol  editor  of  oh)  mnstc,  and  more  ee- 
pe«  ially  of  Bath's  instrumental  com]>osition8, 
iu  the  valuable  cheap  e<litions  of  the  ftrm  of 
Peters.   He  died  at  Leipzig,  Feb.  4, 1889.  m. 

ROKITANSKY,  Hans,  Ki:kihkru  von,  1>orn 
March  8,  1835,  at  Vienna,  eldest  sou  of  Carl 
Freiherr  von  Rokitansky  (1804-78),  an  eminent 
medical  professor.  Ho  stu<]ied  singing  chiefly 
at  Bologna  and  Milan,  and  first  appeared  iu 
England  at  concerts  in  1856.  In  1863  he 
ma<lc  his  debut  at  Pragne  in  *  La  Jnive,' and 
fulUUed  a  very  suoceasfnl  engagement  there  of 
two  years.  In  1863  he  sang  the  same  j^art 
at  Vienna,  in  1864  obtaine(l  an  engagonent 
then",  an<l  was  a  meml>er  of  the  opera  company 
for  many  years,  retiring  in  1892.  His  voice 
wiLs  a  bsaBO*profondo  of  great  oomi^ass  and 
vnlnTiir..  v^ry  cijual  in  all  its  range  ;  he  had  a 
coiiinianduig  presence,  and  was  an  excellent 
actor.  His  o|)era8  include  '  Im  Juive,'  '  Robert 
le  Dibble,'  '  T.os  ITimnenots.'  '  Don  Juan.'  '  Zati. 
bcrllote,*   'Guillaume   Tell,"   *  Lie  Projihete,' 
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'Aid*,'  ' Faust,' 'Vcjitulv,* 'Medea, 'and  Wiifjiior's 
operas.  On  June  17,  I860,  lie  reapiH'&rod  in 
London  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Marc«l  with  very 
great  ancoess.  and  tlivn  sanp  tlu-re  and  at  Dnu  v 
Iam  for  four  consecutive  tteanons,  and  was 
gNfttlj  «ataeni«d.  He  played  with  soooen  as 
Roceo,  S&rastro,  Lepon-llo,  11  Coniinendatoro, 
Oroveao,  FaUtaff,  OsTuin  (June  30,  1866,  on 
prodnetkm  ia  Itelkn  of  MoEarfa  'Entftih- 
nini; '),  and  Padre  Guardiaiio  in  '  La  Forza  del 
Destino,'  Jane  22,  1867.  Ue  returned  for  the 
■BMOiH  of  1876  tad  1877  in  some  of  bis  old 
pMti,  and  played  for  the  tirst  time  tlie  King 
in  'LolMqgrin,'  and  Gioi;gio  in  'I  PuritanL' 
He  retind  from  pnUie  life  At  the  end  of  1894, 
and  i*  now  n  pwfaMor  in  the  Vienna  Conscr- 
Tstorinm.  a.  c. 

ROKITANSKY,  Vicron.  A  younger  brother 
of  the  above,  and  a  fashionable  singing-master 
at  Vienna.  Born  July  9,  1836.  From  1871 
to  1880  he  filled  the  i>08t  of  Professor  of  Singing 
at  the  Conservatoriunt  of  Vienna  ;  he  published 
Ufbcr  Sanqf-r  umf  Sinyen  in  1894,  wd  died  in 
Vienna,  July  17,  1896.  A.  c. 

ROLFE  k  CO.,  ]>ianoforte  makers.  William 
Eolfe  was  at  1 12  Cheajxiide  in  1796  a.s  a  music- 
seller  and  publisher  of  minor  musical  works, 
also  as  maker  of  nnaieal  instnunents.  Before 
this  date  he  was  jiartncr  in  a  HUiall  nnisio- 
imblishing  firm,  Culliford,  Kolfe,  &,  Barrow,  at 
the  asme  addrsai,  aboat  1790.  With  Samnel 
Dnris,  Rolff  took  out  a  jiatcnt  for  iTnj)rove. 
aiMita  in  pianofortes  on  Jan.  31,  1797,  and  his 
pianofortes  had  some  degree  of  repntatioii.  Hia 
bnnineiK  continued  until  1806,  when  the  linn 
was  William  Eolfe  it  Sons,  and  in  1813  they 
had  additional  premiaea  at  28  London  Wall 
Rolfe  k  Sons  (or  Co.)  rtiiiixintd  in  ('lienpside 
for  many  years.  In  1850  the  number  bad  been 
changed  to  61,  and  the  London  Wall  premises 
to  31  and  32.  They  removed  to  12  T.r.at 
Marlboroogh  Street  (1869),  and  then  (1878) 
to  11  Orchard  Street  During  the  eighties 
tlieir  place  of  buaincsH  vnm  at  8  Lower  Seymour 
Street,  l>ut  after  1800  th«  writer  oan  find  no 
traoen  ot  thcui.  1°.  K. 

ROLL,  in  dramming',  in  a  tremolo  <-!!*-et  on 
the  «id<'  drum,  prclucwl  hy  a  cprtain  varinl 
method  of  playing  according  to  the  kind  of  roll 
dp!)ired.  The  first  practice  of  this  is  called 
'daildy  mammy, '  which,  commencing  dplilitT- 
atelv,  with  a  long  stroke  for  each  syllable, 
giadnaUy  inereaaea  in  speed  until  tiie  heats  are 
merged  into  one  continuous  roll.  Tlic  'lonfj 
roll '  is  an  alternate  beat  of  two  witli  the  left 
slide,  folknred  hy  two  with  the  right  The 
'five  f<trok*»  roll'  is  two  with  the  left,  two 
with  the  right,  one  with  the  left,  two  with  the 
ri^t,  two  with  the  left,  and  one  with  the 
right  ;  or  more  briefly  —  1.  L  R  n  .  L ;  R  n  1. 1,  .  k. 
The  '  seven  stroke  roU '  is — L  L  R  K  L  l  .  r.  The 
'nine stroke  roll'  ia— l L b  R L l  b R .  L  followed 
hy  aahortraaty  and  RRLLRRLL, .  B.  Rolhi 


on  the  tiiniMini  arc  made  by  the  simple  altcma- 
nation  of  strokes  with  the  two  sticks.  Sec 
Drum.  r.  k. 

ROLL-CALL.  See  Military  Sovndh  ani> 
Signals. 

ROLLA,  Ame88AN1>ro,  violinist  and  com- 

l»oser,  bom  at  Pavia,  Ajiril  22,  1757.  He  first 
studied  the  pianoforte,  but  soou  exchanged  it 
for  the  vioHo,  whidi  he  learned  nnder  Renri 
and  Conti.  He  had  al.HO  a  great  predilection 
for  the  viola,  and  wrote  and  performed  in 
iniblie  concertos  for  that  instrument.  In 
1782-1802  he  wivs  leader  of  the  band  at  Panna, 
and  it  was  there  that  Pagan  ini  was  for  some 
months  his  painL  [See  Paoakixi.]  In  1808 
ho  went  to  Milan  as  leader  and  oonductor  of 
the  opera  at  La  Scala,  in  which  position  he 
^aine<l  u  great  reputation.  He  became  in 
1*^05  a  professor  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan, 
and  died  in  that  town,  Sept.  ir>,  1841,  aged 
eighty -four.  His  coinitoeitious,  now  entirely 
forgotten,  had  considerable  anccess  in  their 
time  ;  they  consist  of  a  large  nuniV>er  of  violin 
duets,  some  st^renade-s,  trio.s,  quartets,  and 
quintets  for  stringed  instruments,  and  oon* 
certoH  for  the  violin  and  for  thf  viola,  as  well 
as  songs.  (See  the  QtieUeu-Lexikoti.)  His  son 
and  papQ,  Antonio,  violinist  was  bom  at 
Pai-ma,  April  18,  1798;  from  1828  till 
was  leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  hand  at  Dresden, 
and  died  there,  May  19, 1 887.  Hepablishedoon- 
certos  and  oilier  solo  picocH  for  tlic  violin,    r.  l>. 

ROLLE.    A  German  musical  family.  The 
father,  CHRitmAN  FRiEnnicn,  was  town  nrosi* 

cian  of  Qucdlinlnu  j^  and  of  Ma^dehur^  in  1721. 
and  died  there  in  17i*l.  Of  his  three  sons, 
CRRianATr  Carl,  horn  at  Qnedlinburg  in  1714, 
was  Cantor  of  tl»e  Jerusalem  Church,  Berlin, 
about  1760,  but  was  apparently  of  no  account 
He  had  sons,  of  whom  Fribdricii  Hrik- 
nicH  left  a  biography  of  his  father  ;  while 
Christian  Caul  (the  younger)  succeeded  him 
as  Cantor.  2.  A  second  son  is  mentioned,  but 
without  name.  3.  The  third,  Johann  IIkin 
nrr'il,  was  Imrn  at  (.»»icdlinlnirg,  Dec.  23,  1718, 
and  at  an  early  age  began  to  ]>lay  and  to  write. 
I  He  held  the  {>ost  of  organi-st  at  St  Petards, 
Miigdelmrg,  in  1732  wlicn  only  fonrteon  years 
old  ((^iwllcH-Lf^-ikun).  He  w;us  at  the  Lei[tzig 
University  in  1736,  and  migrate<l  to  Berlin  in 
lio]M  R  of  some  legal  jwst  ;  but  tliis  failing  he 
adopted  music  as  his  career,  and  about  1740 
entered  the  Court  chapel  of  FMeriek  tiie  Gnat 
as  a  chruiiljer  musician  (viola  j  layei).  Tlicre 
ho  remained  till  1746,  and  then  took  the 
organist's  place  at  the  Johanniaikirehe,  Magde« 
burg,  as  toun  inusiciaii,  worked  tlicre  with 
uncommon  zeal  and  otticiency,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven,  Dec.  29, 1 785.  His  indnstry 
seems  almost  to  have  rivalled  that  of  Bach  him- 
self. He  left  several  complete  annual  series  of 
church  mnsio  for  all  liie  Snndaja  and  Festivals ; 
cantataa  for  Easter,  Whitaantide,  and  Chtistmaa, 
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of  which  many  are  hi  tlif  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin  ;  live  riLssioiis,  uini  at  loast  sixty  other 
Iftrgechureh  compositions.  H<>sities  thoM!  there 
exist  twenty-one  large  works  of  his,  ol"  ,1  niiturp 
Lwtwefii  oratorio  and  drama,  such  as  '  tSaiil,  or 
the  {wwer  or  Miisic,'  'Sainson,'  'David  and 
.lonathaii.'  '  Thi-  Lal>ours  of  Hertrnles,"  •Orestes 
and  i*y lades,'  'Abraham  ou  Moriuh,'  'The 
I)oath  of  Abel,'  ete.  The  hiat  two  were  for 
many  years  iterforni(><l  annually  at  Horliii,  and 
were  ao  i)o|Hilar  that  the  oditious  had  to  be 
renewed  repeatedly.  In  addition  to  theae  he 
left  many  songs  ,iii<l  (otiijMtsitions  for  organ, 
orchestra,  and  aeparatti  indtruinouta.  (See  the 
Qu^leU'Lexihm  for  list)  All  have  now  aa 
good  as  jicrished  ;  hut  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  kind  of  music  they  were,  will  had  a 
apedmen  in  Hnllah's  *  VomI  aoorea,'  *The  Lord 
is  King.'  It  has  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  but 
no  originality  or  character.  Others  are  giren 
in  the  eollectiona  of  Sander  and  Rochlitz,  and 
ii  set  of  twenty  niotetH  for  four  voices  was  pub» 
lishedat  .Mag<lcburgby  Kebling(1851-66.)  o. 

ROLLI,  Paolo  Antonio,  an  Italian  iioet,  a 
Florentine,  who  «M  omployed  by  the  managers 
of  the  lulian  o\ien  to  supply  the  libretti  for 
several  "f  the  o|>eras  putl>ffore  the  Knglish  ]>ubli<' 
in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century.    It  is  j 
said  thiit  he  was  originally  a  past ry-onok,  but  ' 
coming  to  England  about  1718,  his  pro<luctious  j 
pleased  the  public,  and  he  became  much  notieed. 
In  17"J7  he  issue<l  a  small  Ivook  nf  cinzonet.s  ! 
and  cantatas,  with  the  music,  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.    At  a  later  date  he  set 
up  as  teacher  of  the  Italian  language,  and  left 
Eugland  for  Italy  iu  1744.    Two  stauzas  of 
his  poem,  *  Se  tn  m*  ami,*  were  set  hy  Peigolesi, 
and  three  by  .T.  .1.  K'iufi-<i'aii  ;  and  his  whole 
book  of  caozouela  and  cantatas  was  adapted 
to  new  mnsie  by  William  De  Fesoh  aboot 
1745- i6.  am!  published  with  4  fifssh  dedication 
to  Lady  Frances  Erskine.  P.  X. 

ROM AKOE  (Germ.  Jtomanse),  A  term  of 
VtHJ  Tlgue  signification,  answering  in  music  to 
the  same  term  in  poetry,  where  the  character- 
isties  are  rather  those  of  personal  sentiment  and 
expression  t  han  of  precise  form.  Tlie  Romanze 
in  Mozart's  D  minor  PF.  Concerto  dilfers  (if  it 
ditfers)  from  the  slow  movements  of  his  other 
Oolieertos  in  the  extremely  tender  and  delicate 
character  of  its  expression  ;  in  its  form  there  is 
nothing  at  all  unusual  :  and  the  same  may  he 
said  "f  Hi  ethoven's  two  Romances  for  the  violin 
an  l  MK  liestra  in  tJ  and  V  fupp.  10  rmd  r>0),  and 
of  ikhuumnu's  '  Drei  Konianiien '  (op.  28). 
Sehunann  has  also  affixed  the  titie  to  three 
movements  for  oboe  and  PF.  (op.  94),  and  to  a 
well-known  piece  in  D  minor  (up.  32,  No.  3), 
jost  as  he  haa  nssd  the  similar  title,  '  in  Legen- 
denton.'  The  Roinaix  e  wliich  forms  the  second 
movement  of  his  symphony  in  D  minor,  is  a 
littie  poem  ftill  of  sentimental  aatprassion. 

In  vooal  mnsio  the  term  is  obnoitsly  derived 


from  the  character  or  title  of  the  words.  In 
Kngli.sh  |>oetry  wc  have  few  '  romances,'  though 
such  ot  Moore'a  melodieaaB  *  She  is  far  from  the 
land  wlieie  her  young  hero  sleejis'  might  %veU 
bear  the  title.  Hut  in  Fraiu  e  tliey  abound,  and 
some  coniiiosers  (such  as  ]'u;;<'t  and  Planseron) 
have  derived  nine- tenths  of  tiieir  re]>ut  iti<>n 
from  them.  '  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  may  be 
named  as  a  good  example,  well  known  on  this 
side  the  water.  Mendelssohn's  '.Songs  without 
Words'  are  called  iu  France  'Romances  saiu 
Paroles.'  o. 

ROMANI.  Felipe,  a  famous  Italian  litt.'ra- 
teur,  boni  at  Genoa,  Jan.  31,  1788.  He  was 
ednoated  for  the  law,  bnt  soon  forsook  it  for 
more  congenial  pursuitii,  and  was  in  early  life 
appointed  to  the  post  of  poet  to  the  royal 
theatrea,  with  a  salary  of  6000  lire.  The  fall 
of  the  French  government  in  Italy  drove  him 
to  his  own  resources.  He  with  a  comedy, 
'  L'  Anutnte  e  V  Impoatore,'  whieh  was  very  sue* 
ceesfttl,  and  the  forerunner  of  many  dramatic 
pieces.  But  his  claim  to  notice  in  a  dictionary 
of  music  rests  ou  his  opera-librettos,  in  which 
he  waa  for  long  the  favourite  of  the  Italian  com- 
]>osei-s.  For  Simonc  Mayr  he  wrote  '  Medea  ' 
(I  sl'J),  '  I^i  Rosa  bianca  e  la  Knsji  i-ossa,  ' and 
othciH  ;  fur  Kossini,  '  Aureliano  in  Palmira,* 
ami  'II  Tureo  in  Italia"  ;  for  Bellini.  '  Hianca 
e  Falien>,'  'La  Stniniera,'  'La  Sunnauibula,* 
•II  Pirata,'  'Norma,'  'I  Capuletti.'and  'Beatrieo 
ili  Tenda '  ;  for  Donizetti,  '  Lucre/ia,'  'Anna 
lioleua,'  '  L'  Elisir  d'  amore,'  and  '  Parisina'  ; 
for  Meroadante,  *  II  Oonte  d'  Essex ' ;  for  Bioei, 
'Til  Avventura  di  Scaramureia '  ;  and  many 
others,  iu  all  fully  a  hundred.  As  editor  for 
many  years  of  the  Oaxaetia  JNenumtfar,  he  waa 
a  Voluminous  writer. 

lu  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  l>eeume  blind, 
and  waa  pensioned  by  government,  and  spent 
his  last  yeai-s  in  his  family  eirele  at  Moneglia, 
on  the  Riviera,  where  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  Jan.  28,  1866.  o. 

ROMANO,  one  of  the  names  (derived  from 
his  birthplace)  of  a  certain  Ai.KA.sANnRO,  who 
was  also  known  under  the  name  of  Alf^^^sandku 
DBLLA  Viola  from  his  favourite  instniment — 
a  comfKiiser  and  jwr former  on  the  viola,  rvas  bom 
at  Rome  about  the  year  1530.  His  publishe<l 
works  include  a  set  of  madrigals,  Venic*',  1554 
(Royal  College  of  Music,  etc. );  five-)>art  Tumlrigals, 
fit.  1565  ;  two  books  of  Canzoni  Naj>oliUine  for 
five  voices  (Venioe,  1572  and  1575);  a  set  of 
motets  ill  five  jwirts  (Venice,  l.'/O).  A  five- 
jiart  madrigal  by  him,  'Nonpurd'almispleudori,* 
is  published  in  the  'libro  term  delle  Muse' 
(Venice,  Gardano,  1561V.  [See  the  Qiullc,,- 
Lejcikon,  ».v.  AlessandraJ  P.  D. 

ROMANTIC  is  a  term  which,  with  its  anti- 
thesis  CLASftK  Ai..  has  been  borrowe*!  by  mmnio 
from  literature,  liut  so  delicate  and  incorporeal 
•re  the  qnalities  of  compositioii  whieh  both 
words  deaoribe  in  their  applioation  to  mnaic,  and 
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so  arliitraiy  lias  Wn  tlieir  use  by  diirercnt 
writent,  that  neither  word  in  siiiKM  i»tible  ui'  very 
preoiw  definition.  The  be.st  f^m^le,  however,  to 
the  iiKMiiing  of  'romantic'  is  supplied  by  its 
etymology.  The  poetio  tales  of  the  Middle 
Agos,  written  in  the  old  Somanoe  dialeeta,  were 
called  KomatKos.  In  them  mythological  fiibles 
And  Chriatian  Iwend^  storiee  of  luryland,  and 
adventures  of  Cnnadan  and  other  heroes  of 
chivalry,  w  ere  itidisorilBinately  blouded,  and  the 
fantaslii:  ligiirus  thus  brought  together  moved 
in  a  dim  atmosphere  oF  myHttc  gloom  and  re- 
ligiuiH  ccstaqf.  These  iiir<li.<  v  al  productions 
had  long  been  negleeted  and  lorgotten  even  by 
scholaiii,  when,  uboiit  the  close  of  the  18th 
oentory,  they  were  again  brought  into  notice 
by  a  group  of  poets,  ot  whom  the  most  notahlc 
were  tlie  hmtliei-s  August  Wilheliii  and  Fri«Hlrich 
von  Hchkgi'l,  Ludwig  Tieek,  and  Friedrich 
Novali.s.  They  s.  t  tlu  iiisrlvcs  to  re.seue  the  old 
romances  from  oblivion,  and  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  mediaeval  |«etry  in  modern  literature  by  the 
emnple  of  their  own  works.  Ht  in c  tin  y  canie 
to  be  called  the  Kuniuntic  School,  and  were  thus 
distinguished  from  writers  whose  lidelity  to  rules 
an<l  models  of  cla^isie  antifiuitjT  gave  them  a  claim 
to  the  title  of  Classical. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  term  Romantic  was 
intriMhne<l  into  musical  literature  ;  and  it  was 
understood  to  characterise  both  the  subjects  of 
certain  mnsical  woiln  and  tho  spirit  in  which 
they  were  treated.  Its  antitl;i  ti»  al  significance  ■ 
to  the  term  Classical  still  clung  to  it;  and  1 
regard  to  perfiBetton  of  form  being  often  snbordi*  I 
natt<l  hy  so-called  romantic  composers  to  the  ' 
object  of  giving  free  play  to  the  imaginative  and 
emotional  parts  of  onr  nature,  there  grew  np 
around  the  epithet  Romantic  tin  unti  in  of  a 
tendency  to  depart  more  or  less  from  the  severity 
of  purely  classical  coiniwsitions.  But,  in  tmth, 
no  clear  line  divides  the  romantic  from  the 
classical.  As  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  the 
greatest  names  of  the  Classical  school  di8{>lay 
the  rjuality  of  roinantidsm  in  the  sjiirit  or  ex- 
pression of  some  of  their  works,*  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  oompodtions  of  th«  Semantic 
school  are  freijucntly  marked  by  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  forms  of  traditional  excellence. 
Again,  as  tlie  associations  of  the  word  Classical 
convey  the  highest  moe«l  of  praise,  works  at 
tirst  pronounced  to  be  romantic  establish,  by 
general  recognition  of  their  merit,  a  claim  to  be 
considered  dasnotl.  What  is  'romantic'  to-day 
may  thus  grow,  although  itself  unchanged,  to 
be  •classical '  to-morrow.  The  reader  will  thus 
understand  why,  in  Keichardt's  opinion,  Bach, 
Handel,  and  (ihiek  were  classical,  but  Haydn 
and  Mo/art  romantic  ;  why  later  critics,  in 

1  rmnnnlU'ni.  nf  niunical  m'liUitlcUiu  rxUteil  In  fact  long 
twforr  th«  word  caiu«  into  w*.  To  our  iiioIm'ii  mt*.  now  conauioua 
of  thli  •peciAl  quality,  tnoe*  «re  clMrly  dl*r«riiihlr.  A*  rtaiiipliw 
«»M7  Uka  J.  a  BMil'apraliniai  Nm.  14  ami  in  in  tht  wcottd  book 
of  Um  'WohltamMrlrtai  Cto*<«r.'  «>r  Um  Arimi '  Am  Ai>«n4  da  ■■ 
kaktowtr*  fitHBilMlIktllM*  nuitaa.  Aim  nuuir  paaaacM  from 
Otaah*  tmi  UtmiV*  opma. 


presence  of  the  fuller  n)nMnti<  isiu  of  Hcethovcn, 
placed  Haydn  and  Moxart  among  the  classical 
composers  ;  and  why  Beethoven  himself,  in  hia 
turn,  Wits  drclarc<l  to  lie  classical. 

The  propriety  of  applying  the  term  Homantio 
U>  operas  whose  snligects  are  taken  from  romantic 
literature,  or  to  songs  where  music  is  set  to 
romantic  words,  will  not  be  questioned.  And 
ftom  such  worlcs  it  is  easy  to  select  passages 
which  present  romantic  pictures  to  the  mind,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Truiui»et  i»assage  on  the  long 
R!>  in  the  bass  in  the  great  Leonore  overture, 
the  three  honi  notes  in  the  overture  to  '  OWron,* 
or  the  three  drtim  notes  in  the  overture  to  '  Der 
Freischiitz.'  Hut  in  }>ure  instrumental  music 
the  marks  of  romanticism  are  so  fine,  and  tho 
recognition  of  them  depends  so  much  on  sym- 
pathy and  mental  predi.s|iosition,  that  the 
question  whether  this  or  that  work  is  romantic 
may  lie  a  subject  of  interminable  rlispute  among 
critics.  Sometimes  the  only  mark  ol  rumanti- 
cism  would  seem  to  be  a  Militle  etfei-t  of  in- 
strumentation, or  a  sud«ien  change  of  key, 
as  in  the  following  jiassage  from  the  Leonore 
Omtnrt: — 


Another  example  from  Rct  thovcii  is  sujiplicd 
by  tho  o[)ening  bars  of  the  l'h\  Concerto  in  Ci 
m^for,  where  after  the  solo  has  ended  on  the 
dominant  the  orchestra  enters  pj'  with  the  chord 
of  B  major.  The  whole  of  the  slow  movement 
of  this  Concerto  is  thoroughly  romantic,  hot 
]>erha}>s  that  ipiality  is  most  powerftilly  felt  in 
the  following  paHtiage  : — 

Tutii.  *^<*-i^.  ^ 

Yet  so  subtle  is  the  sjiell  of  its  presence  hero 
that  it  would  be  dilUcult  to  dehue  where  its 
intense  ramaatieintt  lies,  unless  it  be  in  the 
abrupt  change  both  in  key  (A  minor  to  K  major), 
and  in  tho  character  of  the  phrase,  almost 
forcing  a  scene,  or  recollection,  or  image,  upon 
the  hearer.'  Indeed,  romatitii  music  jK>s>csseH 
in  the  highest  d^ree  tho  power  of  evoking  in 
the  mind  some  vivid  thought  or  conception — 
as  for  instance,  in  a  jMissage  from  the  Ad  i;:io  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  where  a  sudden  tranaitiou 
into  Db  seems  to  say, '  Yanitas  vanitatnm,  omnia 
vanitas'  ;  and  again  in  the  '  Kroica,'  where  at 
tho  end  of  the  Trio,  the  long  holding  notes  and 
jteculiar  haimony  in  the  horns  teem  to  anggest 
the  idea  of  Eternity : — 

*  rkUr'i  daSnlttotl  majr  wri]  >■<' «iivlt<"l  t<i  thl<  etnliiliir  'Tin- 
eaaeiKV  of  rodMUlticiflu  U  tlte  MriHltnc  ut  itmkKvtKn  with  Uie 
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That  tliere  are  times  wlicii  music  lias  a  fuller 
and  widnr  nn^e  of  incaning  than  language,  and 
defies  ex]>reasioii  in  wunls,  might  1m'  illustmted 
by  many  pastiagcs  in  IJeethoveu'a  B  Hat  trio  or 
the  last  five  wmatei.  But  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  examples  we  must  remind  the  reader 
that,  where  the  staudpoiiit  of  criticism  ia  almost 
•wholly  subjective,  gmt  diverritiM  of  judgment 

jtre  iin'vif.ilili'. 

It  was  not  until  alter  the  appearance  of  the 

irorkt  of  Ovl  MarU  tor  Weber,  who  lived  in 
-  lose  relation  with  the  romantic  school  of  litera- 
ture, and  who  drew  his  inspirations  from  their 
writfngs,  that  ciitiee  befpui  to  speak  of  a 
'romaiitie  s(!iool  of  music'  Bectluiven  had 
by  this  time  been  accepted  as  classical,  but  in 
additioii  to  Weber  himself,  fiohnbert  and  after^ 
wards  Mendcl.ssohn,  Schumann,  uiul  Chni  in  were 
all  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  romantic 
leliool.  Widely  as  the  eompoaen  of  this  new 
school  dilFen^d  in  other  reHpeets,  thoy  wcro  alike 
in  their  susceptibility  to  the  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  so  deeply  ootonred  the  romantic 
literature  of  their  time.  None  of  them  were 
strangers  to  that  weariness  of  the  actual  world 
around  them,  and  those  yearnings  to  escape 
from  it,  which  pursued  so  many  of  the  finest 
minds  of  the  generations  to  which  they  belonged. 
TVi  men  thtis  prediapoMnl,  it  was  a  relief  and 
delight  to  lire  in  an  ideal  world  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  real  one.  Some  took  refuge 
in  uediteval  legends,  where  no  border  divided 
the  natural  from  the  supematoral,  and  where 
nothing  could  be  incongruous  or  improbable ; 

.some  in  the  charms  and  solitudes  of  nature  ; 
and  otheni  in  the  conteniplation  of  ]>eace  and 
beatitu<iu  beyond  the  grave.  But  in  all  there 
was  the  same  im{tatienc4>  of  the  material  and 
mundane  conditions  of  their  existence^  the  same 
longing  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  scenes  and 
images  which  mortals  could  but  dimly  see 
through  the  glass  d'  i  .  ligioiia  or  poetic  imagina- 
tion. As  might  have  been  ex]>e<  trd  of  works 
produced  under  such  inthii  in  i  .s,  iiulistui'  tness 
of  outline  wasaeommon  ait  ri)  >ut  e  of  com  p<  isi  t  ions 
of  the  romantic  school.  Th'-  hard,  clear  lines 
of  reality  were  seldom  met  with  in  them,  and 
the  cold  analjrsiB  of  pure  reason  was  iierp'tnally 
eluded.  It  was  eiinally  natural  that  the  creations 
of  minds  withdrawn  from  contact  with  the 
aetnal  world  and  wmpt  in  their  own  luieies, 
should  viviflly  reflect  the  mnofls  and  phases  of 
feeling  out  of  whicli  they  sprang — that  they 
•hottld  be,  in  short,  intensely  subjective.  Nor 
was  it  surjirisinp  that  when  impatittirf  of 
reality,  indistinctness  of  outline,  and  excessive 


aubjtH'tivity  co-existed,  tlie  ]>leasurc8  of  imagina- 
tion sometimes  took  a  morbid  hue.  Such 
conditions  of  origin  as  we  have  been  describing 
could  not  fail  to  atlect  the  loriiiH  of  comjiosition. 
It  was  not  that  the  romanticists  delibcrat(;ly 
rejected  or  even  undervalued  classie  models, 
but  that,  borne  onward  by  the  impulse  to  give 
t'lx'e  expression  to  their  own  individuality,  they 
did  not  suffer  themselves  to  he  bound  hy  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  felt  to  be  inade- 
quate for  their  purpose.  Had  the  leaders  of 
the  romantic  school  been  men  of  less  genius, 
this  tendency  might  have  degenerated  into 
disregard  of  form  ;  but  liappily  in  them  liberty 
did  not  beget  license,  and  the  art  of  mudo  was 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  forms.  *The 
extremes,'  says  Goethe,  speaking  of  the  romantic 
school  of  literature,  *wiU  dtsappear,  and  at 
length  the  great  advantage  will  remain  that  a 
wider  and  more  varied  subyect-matter,  together 
with  a  freer  form,  will  be  attained.'  GMthe's 
anticijkations  were  e<jually  applicable  to  music. 

Among  masters  of  the  romantic  school, 
Weber  stands  second  to  none.  In  youth  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  fascination  of  literary 
romanticism,  and  this  early  bias  of  his  mind 
was  confirmed  in  later  years  by  constant  inter- 
course at  DreHl.-n  with  Holtei,  Tieck,  £.  T.  A. 
HoiTmann,  and  other  men  of  the  same  cast  of 
thought.  The  subjects  of  Weber's  operas  were 
selected  exclusively  fron»  romautio  literature, 
and  the  '  Romantic  Ojtera,' of  which  Oernianyhas 
.so  much  roison  to  be  jtroud,  owed  to  him  its 
origiaand  highest  devclo])ment,  although  the 
names  of  S[M)hr,'  Mai-schiier,  Lindpaintner. 
Kreutzer,  Lort/ing,  and  others  are  justly  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  romantic  effects  which 
Weber  could  jiroduco  in  his  instnimentation  are 
inilisputablc,  and  never,  ew  u  in  the  least  of  his 
pianoforte  works,  did  he  cease  to  be  romantic. 

Though  'Weber  holds  the  first  place  in  tlie 
opera  of  the  romantic  school,  he  was  surijasscd 
in  other  branches  of  composition  by  his  oontem* 
I»(jrai*y,  Franz  SchuWrt.  Pure  and  classic  as 
is  the  form  of  Schubert's  symphonies  and 
sonatsa,  the  very  essraoe  of  romantieism  is  die* 
closed  in  them.  Tlis  unrivalled  wealth  of 
melody  was  the  gilt  of  romanticism.  It  gave 
him  also  a  certain  indefiniteness  and,  as  it  were, 
indivisibility  of  ideas,  wliii  h  .some  critics  have 
judged  to  be  a  failing,  but  which  were  in  fact 
the  secret  of  this  strength,  because  they  enabled 
him  to  rci>eat  and  develop,  to  change  and  then 
again  i-esume  his  beautiful  themes  and  figures 
in  long  and  rich  ]irogi-csaion,  without  pause 
and  without  satiety.  None  have  known,  as  he 
knew,  how  to  elicit  almost  human  sounds  from  a 
single  instrument — as  for  instance,  in  the  well- 
known  pas.Hage  for  tlio  horn  in  the  second 
movement  of  tin-  C  ni;iior  Symphony,  of  which 
Schumann  said  tiiat  '  it  seems  to  have  come 

■  Th«M  potnta,  «nd  SpnlH^rtllW  l<>  t>ric>Titr  odnTHitton  «l  th* 
ItonHHiUc  •ptn,  «ra  dIaeiMHd  la  Okha.  vaL  Ul.  ih  Ml  Ho. 
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to  US  from  another  world.'  Many  glorious 
passages  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  Symphony, 
the  romantieinn  of  which  it  tromld  he  difliotdt 
to  mrj>a.ss  ;  for  instance,  tlio  sei  ond  subjeot  in 
the  first  movement,  the  banning  of  the  work- 
ing out  in  the  Finale,  etc.  etc.  In  Song  Schu- 
bert stands  alone.  Even  from  boyhoo<l  he  had 
steeped  his*  soul  in  romantic  poetry ;  and  so 
expraeslve  is  the  nnsie  of  his  songs  l^t  they 
roquiro  no  words  toreM-al  their  deeply  romautic 
character.  Few  were  the  thoughts  or  feelingti 
which  Schubert's  genius  was  unable  to  express 
in  ntu^i' .  '  He  was'  (tO()U(it<'  Sohnmaan  again) 
*  the  deadly  eueinj'  of  all  Philistinism,  and  after 
Beethoven  the  greatest  master  who  made  music 
his  vocation  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.' 

Schumann's  own  enmity  to  Philistiuisni  was 
not  less  deadly  than  that  ot  bchubert,  andi  omau- 
ticism  waa  Ita  root  in  both  men.  So  strongly 
did  Sohnmann  rosent  the  popularity  of  Herz, 
Hiintin,  and  other  Philistines,  whose  works 
wore  in  vogue  about  the  year  1880,  that  he 
faun<l('d  tlic  Davidsbund  to  expose  the  hollow- 
neas  of  their  jirctonsions.  Antl  e<[ually  dissatis- 
fied with  the  shallow  and  contracted  views  of 
the  niusical  critics  of  that  day,  he  started  his 
Neiu  Zfitachrift  fur  Musik  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  music  to  freedom  from  erenyUniitation, 
except  the  laws  of  reason  niifj  of  Ix  niity.  Even 
in  childhood  Schumann  was  an  eager  reader  of 
romantic  literature,  and fhawritingiGfHoffiniann 
and  Jean  Paul  never  lost  their  charm  for  him. 
He  told  a  correspondent  that  if  she  would  rightly 
understand  hia '  Papillomi,'  op.  2,  shemnatnad 
till-  i  li:i]it('r  of  Jean  Paul's  Fle<jrljahre  ;  and 
from  Uoirnianu  he  borrowed  the  title  of '  Kreis- 
leriana.'  It  waa  not,  how«y«r,  the  imaginary 
sufferings  of  Dr.  Kreisslcr,  but  tho  real  dee]> 
melancholy  of  Sckiuuann's  own  «ool»  which  ex- 
pressed  itself  in  theae  noble  bataaiaa.  Though 
prfect  in  form,  they  are  thoroughly  romantic  in 
thought  and  spirit  Kot  less  romantic  were  the 
names  he  gare  to  his  pianoforte  pieoea.  These 
natiii  s,  he  said,  werescaifely  necessary — '  for  is 
not  musio  self-sufficing  ?  does  it  not  speak  for 
itsdff bat  he  admitted  that  they  were  fidthfnl 
indexes  to  tlie  character  of  the  pieces.  The 
clearest  tokens  of  the  same  source  of  inspiration 
may  be  fonnd  in  his  Fantasie,  op.  1 7,  which  beai-s 
as  its  motto  a  verse  from  Schlegel.  In  the  last 
part  a  deeply  moving  effect  is  produced  by  the 
abrupt  change  of  key  in  the  arpeggios  from  tho 
chorda  of  0  to  A  and  then  to  F.  But  changes 
of  key  were  not  his  only  resource  for  the  prfxlne- 
tion  of  romantic  effects.  Excepting  Beethoven, 
none  have  illuatvated  the  power  of  rhythm  so 
well  as  .'^>  hn!nan!i.  Tie  often  inii>arts.i  stmnge 
and  entirely  novel  signiticance  to  eomnionplace 
or  familiar  ]ihrasea  by  syncopated  notes,  by  put- 
ting the  emphft-sis  on  tlie  weak  jiart  of  the  bar, 
or  by  accents  so  marked  as  to  give  the  imprcs- 
aiott  of  a  simnltaiieoiia  oomhination  of  triple  and 
common  time.    These  atrong  and  eccentric 


rhythms  ap]H'ar  in  all  his  works  ;  and  the  frequent 
directions  Mareato  aiaai  or  MuUo  marcaio  show 
what  stress  he  laidnpon  emphasis.  The  influence 
of  Jean  Paol  may  be  traced  also  in  Schumann's 
sometimes  grave  and  sometimes  playful  huntour. 
^lany  of  his  pianoforte  pieces  are  marked  mit 
Jfumor  or  mit  viflem  J/umrtr.  And  in  this 
respect  he  is  inferior  only  to  Beethoven,  of  whose 
'  romantic  hnmonr  *  ha  so  often  speaks  in  hb 
Gcsnmmclte  Schrifium,  The  romantic  bias  of 
Schumann's  mind  was  not  less  evident  in  his 
treatment  of  Oriental  subjects.  The  colouring 
of  his  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  an<l  ol'  liis  •  Bilder 
aus  Osten,'  is  vividly  local.  And  of  his  songs 
we  may  cite  the '  Waldcsgesjirach '  (o]).  39,  No.  3} 
as  an  example  of  the  purest  essence  of  romance. 
Full  as  the  {loem  is  in  itself  of  romantic  feeling 
and  expression,  the  music  interprets  the  words, 
rather  than  the  words  the  music. 

The  romantic  spirit  found  a  less  congenial 
abode  in  the  happy,  eijuable  disjKwition,  and 
carefully  disciplined  imagination  of  Mendels* 
sohn  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  sensitive  and 
delicate  to  renuiin  unaffected  by  tho  main 
currents  of  his  age.'  Take,  for  example,  the 
first  four  chords  in  theoverture  to*  A  iMidsunmier 
Night's  Dream.'  And  could  it  indeed  lie 
possible  to  illustrate  Shakeapeare's  romantic 
jilay  in  music  with  fuller  success  than  Mendek- 
sohu  has  done  T  The  overtures  '  The  Hebrides,' 
'Melnsine,'  and  *Oslm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Vojage,'  arc  likewise  full  of  the  btj^tSSt 
qualities  of  romanticism. 

Not  unlike  Mendelssohn  was  Willism  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  ;  and  the  j»oiut.s  of  reseiiibliinee 
between  them  were  strict  regard  to  form,  clear- 
ness of  poetic  thought,  and  cuItiTated  refine* 
ment  of  taste.  Romantic,  too,  Bennett  certainly 
was  ;  OS  may  at  once  be  seen  in  his  overtures, 
<The  Naiads'  and  *The  Wood  Nymphs.'  So 
tranquil,  clear  and  perfeet  in  detail  ai-e  most  of 
Bennett's  compoeitious,  so  delicate  was  the 
touch  which  fiishioned  them,  that  they  have 
been  likened  to  the  landscapes  of  Clamle  Lor- 
raine. Yet  there  were  rare  momenta  when 
Bennett's  haUtaal  raerre  relaxed,  and  to  the 
insjiiration  of  mdi  moments  we  may  ascribe  tiia 
romantic  passsges  which  occur  in  hia  beautiful 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  and  'Farisina'  over- 
tures. 

Notice  of  the  modem  German  composers  on 
whom  the  stamp  of  Schumann  ia  so  unmistak- 
able, would  lead  ns  too  far,  but  the  names  of 
Robert  Franz  and  Adolf  Jensen  cannot  be 
omitted.  Some  of  the  tcnderest  and  most 
delicate  attributes  of  romanticism  are  to  be 
found  in  their  songs,  as  for  instance  in  the 
'  Dolorosa  '  cyele  of  the  latter  comjioser.  Peter 
Cornelius  s  8[iirit  mores  in  adifl'erentatmo8j)here ; 
a  poet  himself,  he  casts  a  pt>culiar  and  magic 

I  In  ilrM-rSbine  Ui  KtflchAnlt't  iliiu(lit«r  th*  «ur<mii  of  hn  father** 
'  MiirvriiK'-uiir '  at  thr  Khlne  KMitlval,  MrndrlMuhn  mIcU,  'At  the 
wortla  I'Hd  trhlirh  in  dirarr  Sarkt  thv  ninslc  be<T>iiif«  M>  ritniniitlr 
and^  poBtUml  th»t  tmy  time  1  hour  It,  I  am  iirar*  tnachvl  mmI 
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H\H.-]\  of  roiu&Doe  ovtjr  his  music.  Wagucr  wo 
\>iiH.-i  by,  because  he  mnnotbe  counted  among 
till-  (ollowcrs  of  the  rotiiJintic  .H<-ho()l,  and, 
witiiiu  tlte  limits  of  tliis  article,  it  would  bo 
impoMible  to  show  the  points  wherein  he 
(lilfera  from  all  former  romauticista.  Wo  may, 
however,  designate  one  of  the  greatest  of  moderu 
composers  as  oneofthegnatestromantioists;  aud 
it  is  no  disixaiugemcnt  to  tlio  individuality  of 
Johannes  Bralims  to  say  that  he  is  in  many 
respects  the  disciple  of  Sohuhert  and  Sehnmann. 
The  romanticism  of  such  productions  as  the 
beautiful  romances  from  Tieck's  '  Magelone ' 
(op.  83)  or  the  cantata  '  Rinaldo '  (op.  50)  is  of 
oourae  Tiaible  at  a  glance,  and  there  are  many 
other  songs  in  wIulIi  the  presence  of  romantic 
sensibility  is  felt  throughout.  For  instance  in 
one  of  his  most  exquisite  song's" '  Immer  leiser 
wird  nieiii  Hi-lil  immcr.'  tiio  jdinisc  *  KW  die 
Drossel  .siugt  im  Wald '  reaclica  a  iwint  of 
romantie  emotion  ditiicnlt  to  dflsoribe.  In 
Hralimn's  great<'r  works  the  roiiiantii  istii  Hpetiis 
somctinies  veiled,  but  there  are  jiassuges  in  liis 
chamber-music  and  symphonies  where  this 
quality  ill  its<loej>ost  sense  resides.  As  exani]»les, 
the  romanticism  of  whicli  could  haitlly  bo 
surpassed,  wo  may  cite  the  slow  movement  of 
the  A  iii.'l  jor  itiniioforte  quartet  and  the  ojH'ning 
of  the  last  ujovement  of  the  C  minor  syni phony  ; 
or  the  last  part  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
D  major  sym])hoiiy  (seven ty  tlin  r  lens  liefore 
the  end,  where  the  horns  enter  and  tlte  striugs 
•re  kept  in  the  low  register)  ;  or  the  andante 
of  the  tliird  symphony  in  K,  win  if  t!u'  iliircrent 
iaatmments  softly  call  to  each  utiier,  an  if  from 
another  world  aftsr  the  passionate  woricing-up 
twenty  seven  b«r»  Ix'foro  the  el..-r. 

Chopin  holds  a  solitary  position  iu  romantic 
art.  No  school  can  daim  him  wholly  for  its 
own,  and  the  best  jMietic  ;:^'itts  (if  tlie  Frcneh, 
German,  and  Sclavonic  nationalities  were  united 
in  him.  'Ohopin,'  says  Liszt,  *  refused  to  be 
lx)und  by  deference  to  rules  which  fettered  the 
play  of  his  imagination,  simply  because  they 
had  been  aooept^  as  classical.  But  the  chnsic 
training  and  solid  studies  of  his  youth,  combined 
with  his  ex(£uisite  taste  aud  innate  refinement, 
preserved  him  from  abnie  of  the  liberty  which 
he  was  detandned  to  enjoy.  Tlio  mental 
atmosphere  of  hb  life  in  Paris  may  be  felt  in 
his  works.  In  hatred  of  whatever  was  common - 
plaoe  and  ordinary,  he  was  one  with  the  Frsuch 
romantic  school ;  but  unlike  them  ho  would 
not  allow  originality  alone  to  stand  in  his  com- 
{losttions.  lieauty  there  must  always  be  to 
satisfy  him  ;  and  he  would  have  recoiled  from 
the  crudities  aud  extravagances  which  distigure 
some  works  of  the  French  romantic  period.  So 
uniformly  romantic  was  Chopin  in  every  stage  of 
his  career,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  illustrate 
this  quality  of  his  music  by  extracts.  Among 
the  Sclavonic  and  S<*Andinaviftn  races  the  romantic 
clomeut  is  especially  marked  ;  a  study  of  the 


poetic  creations  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Grieg  will 
illnstrate  this. 

The  French  romantir  school  of  lit-  raturc  was 
of  later  date  than  tho  German,  and  was  con* 
siderably  alfected  by  it.  The  general  ftatures 
of  the  two  .schools  were  very  similar,  but  the 
French  authors  wrote  even  more  than  the 
German  in  the  mediaeval  and  mystic  vein,  and 
were  more  prone  to  unhealtliy  exaggeration.  } 
In  France,  moreover,  the  antsgonism  between 
the  romantio  and  ebwioal  schools  was  carried  to 
a  pitch  that  had  no  parallel  in  r.ermany.  Tho 
completeness  and  universality  of  the  empire 
M'hieh  classic  example  and  tradition  had  gained  ' 
over  the  cducatc<l  public  of  France  intensified 
the  revolt  against  them,  when  at  last  it  arrived. 
The  revolt  was  as  widespread  as  it  wns  uncom- 
promising: tlierewasnota  fii-ld  of  artorliteratnra 
in  which  the  rebel  (lag  of  the  new  school  was 
not  unfurled,  aud  a  revolutionary  temper,  in- 
flamed perhaps  by  the  ])olitical  storms  ol  that 
time,  was  manifest  in  all  that  they  did.  In 
the  fal.se  siiiijilieity  ami  sickly  smtinicniality, 
in  tho  stilted  diction  and  tlireadbare  forms  of 
expression  alfected  by  the  ri'i;,'nin;^  school,  the 
insurgent  aiuliors  had  indeed  much  to  provoke 
them.  But  in  the  vehemenoe  of  tiieir  reaction 
against  such  faults  they  were  ajit  to  fall  into 
I  an  opiH>site  extreme  ;  and  thus,  tiuish  of  form, 
clearness  of  oatline,  and  coherent  aequenoe  of 
thought  arc  tof)  ofteu  absent  from  their  M'orks. 

With  res[)cet  to  uuisic,  Ikrlioz  is  the  typical 
name  of  the  renaissance  of  1880 ;  bnt  Liut,  on 
whom  the  French  school  exercised  .so  8ti*oiig  an 
influence,  may  be  associated  with  him.  Ho  far 
were  these  composers  and  their  oonntless  fol* 
lowen  bnriK^  !iy  the  revolutionary  iniptds*',  that 
theydid  uotshriukat  times  from  atotal  rejection 
of  tiieold  traditional  forms  in  their  instrnroental 
music  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  very  valuable 
results  were  obtained  by  their  hardihoMod.  They 
ehoee  indeed  romantie  subjects  for  musical  repre- 
.sentation,  a.s  Wclier  and  Schumann  had  tlone, 
but  there  the  resemblance  ceased.  They  aimed 
not,  as  the  earlier  masters  did,  to  reproanoe  tho 
feelings  stirred  in  them  by  exterual  objects,  but 
rather  to  present  the  objects  themselves  to  tho 
minds  of  an  audience. 

To  this  kind  of  music,  the  term  programme- 
music  haa  been  appUed,  and  we  may  here  perhaps 
fitly  showwherein  it  differs  from  romantic  music, 
with  M'hich  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present 
day  to  confound  it.  In  reality  a  distinct  line 
divides  the  two.  Romantic  music  implies  an 
emotional  and  imaginative  atmosphere,  com- 
bined  with  an  idealistic,  as  distinct  from  an 
imitative  presentment  of  whatever  theme  may  be 
associated  with  the  music.  Programme-mnsic 
avowedly  endeavours  to  depict  aud  imitate  tho 
actual  scenes  and  sounds  so  literally  that  no 
doubt  is  left  in  the  mind  of  the  hMier  to 
what  the  composer  de.sired  to  represent  or  re- 
produce.   Neither  emotional  nor  imaginative 
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qualitiea  are  essential  to  it  Romantic  miuio 
does  uot  necessarily  desire  to  call  up  a  given 
liiotare,  but  to  indnoe  •  mental  sttitade.  Un- 
consciously the  romantic  composer  may  have 
written  i>assages  wliich  evoke  as  clearly,  but  not 
in  so  limited  a  degree,  some  muital  image  in  the 
laiiui  of  the  hearer.  The  composer  has  stirau- 
laU'd  tin-  ijiKigiuation  of  his  hearer,  and  left  it 
free  to  ^  njun;  Qp  what  it  wills.  Herein  lies 
the  dilfiToiK  e  between  the  two  schools.  Indi- 
vidualism oraubjcctivity,  the  characteristic  mark 
of  tiie  romantio  movement  in  philosophy  and 
literature,  asserts  itself  as  distinctively  in  music. 
Programme  or  pictorial  music  stands  on  a  lower 
plana.  It  is  purely  imitativa  work  on  the  com- 
poser's part  ;  it  gives  no  sooiie  for,  and  makes 
no  demands  upon  the  imagination  of  the  hearer. 
An  undkmbted  Iom  of  romantie  effect  was  the 
consequence  of  this  method.  It  pnxhuM  in 
the  younger  French  romanticists  an  excessive 
Twlini,  whieh  too  readily  aaarillead  artiatie 
beauty  to  originality  and  vivid  representation. 
H«r  oan  we  deny  the  freqt^nt  obscurity  and  in- 
ooheietteo  of  fhair  oompoMtioiM,  though  we  are 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  imj^otation  so  often 
CMtened  upon  them  that  their  romanticism  was 
manly  tha  veil  of  ignorance,  and  that  th«y 
violated  rules  V>ecause  they  knew  no  better.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  those  among  them  who 
poahed  aztraTagaaoea  to  tiia  fhrtiieat  point  w«i» 
thorough  masters  of  the  strictest  mlsa  and 
aavamt  forma  of  musical  composition. 

To  mm  up,  in  condnrion,  oar  obligations  to 
the  masters  of  the  romantic  sclujol,  we  must 
acknowledga  that  they  saved  music  from  the 
danger  wi£  which  it  was  at  one  tfane  tiinatened, 
of  being  treated  as  an  exact  but  dry  and  cold 
science  ;  that  they  gave  it  a  freer  and  more 
elastic  form ;  that  they  developed  the  capabilities 
and  technique  of  various  instruments ;  that 
being  themselves  always  filled  with  a  deep 
revei-ence  for  their  art  they  have  added,  by  their 
own  genius  and  labour,  many  a  noble  master- 
piece to  the  treaaures  of  music  ^      a.  h.  w. 

ROMBERG.  One  of  those  musical  families 
of  whom,  from  the  Baoha  downwards,  so  many 
aie  encountered  in  Germany.  The  founders 
were  Anto.h  and  Heinrich,  a  pair  of  insepar- 
able brothers,  who  dressed  aUke,  and  lived 
together  in  Ronn.  They  were  still  alive  in 
1792.  Another  Antok,  a  liassoou  -  player, 
Imrn  in  Westphalia,  March  6,  17 i%  Uvad  at 
Dinklaga  (Doohy  of  Oldenburg),  gave  concerts 

'  For  th»>  for«»nlnif  »Hlc!<>  thv  f.^HnirfTig  wnrh«  h«v»  bwn  ron- 
unUeil :— rtchuniann.  fifitimirulir  .vAn/'m;  Ll«t.  ITtoptn;  Hon- 
tiMkr.  Die   Uhn  dwr  /ormnlcn   Anitutik :    KiUt^r,  /V)p«<Wr» 

rmtrtft  U  Mum  MutibOttckt  stttdtmkupf^ .  WMifi<-w.ki. 
SMhMMim:  W«her.  Muz  v..  C.  M.  r.  Weber  ;  HufTiuuui,  Kreulrrt- 
ann ;  0»ut>»r,  /lUtoin-  rfu  RiyrmintiMmm ;  fT.  ItUtcAri/l  /.  Mutik. 
\Ha4-J!*:  Rlrhl.  rA.ir.iH.  rt,',/,/r  ,■  Brocklwiu.  MnMrMrioiutrxioan  ; 
EckeniLJUin,  Oftyrririt,-  mit  iloetltr ;  MendH,  L»rn»n;  Brwiiricl. 
OneMekIt  drr  M<M  .  Murx.  MutltU.-'  .•trunirhuli-"  .l.,>irhun-l-^tt  : 
KOatlln,  artchirXte  drr  Mutik;  Weltimsnii.  (.Vi./ii  .Ut  f /an.'f. 
nMf  i  BciauiMiui,  Com  »meh  U*  Vfag>wr ;  brtten  from  Dr.  Zg|rfr 
•Dd  Dr.  Lndwlc  Bw  alao  Pn>f.  F.  5lw)u'«aittetoMi  KoiWHllriMi. 
tn  jr<u<Ml  rNiM(.D«eMnbnim:  vol.  rt  o>  th«  Oj^wi aWH'f  < 
ViKir  <Th*  Rnmnntir  frrind).  tiv  K.  DnniirTtithrr ;  n»  ^fttHtHf 
A-.-i-j-  t'.r  t)cUib»r  UtOft,  pp,  MT  74 :  nn<l  I>%nl<-1  Onfaiy  llMni'a 
from  firitf  ta  Bratmt,  and  Tlu  Somantit  Ovmpmr*. 
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at  Hamburg,  and  died  in  Dec.  li,  1814,  living 
long  enough  to  play  a  concerto  for  two 
lKi>s<M  as  with  his  youngest  aon  Antok,  bom 
1777.  His  eldest  son,  Bernhard,  bom  Nov. 
12,  1767,  at  Dinklage,  is  justly  regarded  as 
head  of  the  school  of  German  violonccl lists. 
When  only  fourtetni  he  attracted  con.siderable 
attention  in  Pari.s  during  a  visit  there  with  his 
father  ;  from  1790  to  1793  he  waa  in  the  band 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  Bonn,  at  the  same 
time  with  Ferdinand  Hies,  Eeicha,  and  the  two 
Beethovens.  During  the  French  invasion  he 
occupied  himself  in  a  professional  tour  in  Italy, 
S^iaiu,  and  Portugal,  and  was  well  received, 
eapeeially  in  Madrid,  wbara  Vndinand  VII. 
accompanied  him  on  the  violin.  His  cousin 
AndreiM  went  with  him,  and  on  their  return 
throog^  Ylamia  lata  in  1796,  thay  gave  a 
concert  at  which  Beethoven  played  (Thayer, 
iL  16).  After  his  return  Bernhard  married 
Oatberina  Ramdce  at  Hamborg.  From  1801 
to  1803  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  wo  next  find  him  in  the  King's 
band  at  Beriin.  Spohr  (Avteib.  i.  78)  met  him 
there  at  the  end  of  1804,  and  played  quartets 
with  him.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact 
ba  mantioin  ia  tint  after  one  of  Beethoven's 
early  quartets  (op.  18)  Roniherg  asked  how 
Spohr  could  play  'such  absurd  stuif '  (barveixt 
Zlmg).  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  well*km»wn 
anecdote  of  his  tearing  the  cojiy  of  the  first 
Rasoumowsky  quartet  from  the  stand  and 
trampling  on  it. 

The  approach  of  the  French  forces  in  1806 
again  drove  Romberg  on  the  world,  and  in 
1807  he  was  trarelling  in  South  Russia,  but 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  Court- Capellmeister, 
1S15-19,  when  he  retired  into  private  life  at 
Hamburg.  [In  1814  he  visited  England, 
giving  a  concert  under  the  patronage  of  Prince 
Blucher  and  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  June  27.  A.  F.  H.]  In  1822 
he  went  to  Vienna,  in  1825  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  to  Frankfort  in  1836,  and  in 
1839  to  London  -  and  Paris,  where  his  Method 
for  thf  Violoncello  (Berlin,  Trautwein,  1840) 
was  adopted  by  the  Conservatoire.  Ha  died 
at  Hamburg,  August  13,  1841. 

The  gnat  impoitanoe  of  B.  Romberg  both  as 
composer  and  executant  arises  from  tli"  Ciu-t 
that  he  materially  extended  the  capabilities 
of  the  violoncello.  His  celebrated  oonosrtoe 
may  be  said  to  contain  implicitly  a  complete 
theory  of  violoncello  playing,  and  there  are 
few  paaaagea  known  to  modem  players  the 
tyi>e  of  which  may  not  be  fotmd  there.  Prob- 
ably no  better  knowledge  of  the  finger- board 
ooold  be  gained  than  by  8tad3ring  these  con- 
certos. Althouirh  they  are  now  seldom  i>layed 
in  public,  being  somewhat  too  old-fashioned 

<  H*  Sum  imiI  to b»if  ptoytd  oo  tbU  ocx»Atm « Imt  kaUfbt 
tnuM  «l  kto  MMMM  ta  MttaM  dtett**t»U*  In  aa  •«<«(■•«•(  «to 
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to  hit  the  tiLBte  of  modern  artists  and  audiences, 
they  are  yet  of  considerable  merit  as  oomposi- 
tioiiij,  aud  contain  passages  of  distinct  grace 
and  charm.  It  may  bo  gatliered  from  the 
oharacter  of  his  compositions,  that  his  tone 
was  not  so  full  and  pow«rM  as  that  of  artists 
who  confine  themselves  more  to  the  lower 
register  of  the  instrument,  and  to  jtas^ges  of 
Isfls  oomplication.  As  an  indication  that  this 
view  a^^Tces  with  that  which  prevailed  during 
his  lifetime,  we  find  him  for  instance  spoken  of 
as  follows  hy  a  oomspondfliit  of  1h»  AVgemebM 
Mu.-^ikalisrhc  Zcihmg  tat  1817,  who  had  heard 
him  play  at  Amsfeudam : — 'The  visit  of  B.  Bom- 
berg  bad  long  been  eagerly  looked  for.  The 
immense  rejmtation  which  preceded  him  caused 
his  first  oouoert  to  be  crowded  to  excess.  He 
played  a  oonoerto  (*die  Reiseauf  den  Bembaids* 
berg ')  and  a  cai>riccio  on  Swedish  national  airs. 
In  reigard  to  the  ferfeotion  and  taste  of  his 
performanoe,  to  tiie  complsts  ease  and  lightness 
of  his  playing,  our  great  expectations  were  far 
exceeded — but  not  so  in  res]  wet  of  tone — this, 
especially  in  difficult  passagcij,  we  found  much 
weaker  tiian  the  i>owcrful  tone  of  ovr  own 
Rauppe,  and  indeed  scarcely  to  compare  with 
it.'  At  a  second  concert  Romberg  played  his 
well'known  Military  Ooooertov  and  the  same 
view  was  reiterated. 

Bernhard  Romberg  cum^iosed  violoncello 
solos  of  Tsrions  kinds ;  string  quartets ;  PF. 
quartets  ;  a  funeral  syinj'hony  for  Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia ;  a  concerto  for  two  violoncellos 
(Breitkopf  k  Hartel),  his  last  work  ;  and  operas 
—  'Die  wiedergefutKli'iic  Statue,'  wnnls  by 
Oozzi  von  Schwick  (1790),  and'  Der  Schitf  bruch ' 
(1791,  Bonn),  'Dm  Hendooe,'  with  his  ooosln 
Andreas  (Paris),  'Alnm,'  'Ulysses  und  Circe' 
(Joly  27,  1807),  and  '  Eittertieue,'  three  acts 
(Jan.  81,  1817,  Berlin).  His  son  Karl,  also 
a  violoncellist,  bom  at  St.  Petersliurg,  Jan. 
17,  1811,  placed  in  the  court  band  there  from 
1882  to  1842,  and  affcerwaids  lired  at  Yienna. 

Anton  Romberg,  the  father  of  Bernhard,  had 
a  brother  Gerhard  Heinku-h,  bom  August 
8,  1745,  a  clarinet-player,  and  Musikdirector 
at  MtiUitsr,  who  lived  with  liim  for  some  time 
at  Bonn,  and  had  several  children,  uf  whom 
the  most  celebrated  was  Andreah  J.\kob,  a 
violinist,  born  April  27,  1767,  at  Vechta,  near 
Mitnstcr.  When  only  seven  he  played  in  public 
with  his  cousin  Bernhard,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained throughout  life  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendshiit.  At  seventeen  he  excited  great 
enthusiasm  in  Paris,  aud  was  engaged  for  the 
Ooneerts  Spirituels  (1784).  In  1790  he  joined 
his  cousin  at  Ponn,  played  the  violin  in  the 
Elector's  band,  and  accompanied  him  to  Italy 
in  1798.  In  Rome  tbey  gaye  a  ooneeit  at  tibe 
Capitol  (Fob.  17,  17Pfi)  \in'liT  tlic  patromge 
of  Cardinal  Rezzonico.  Andreas  then  made 
some  stay  in  Yisniia,  wlwre  H^dn  showed 
great  interest  in  lus  first  ijnartet   In  1797  he 


went  to  Hamburg,  and  in  1798  made  a  tour 
alone.  In  1800  he  followed  Bernhard  to  Paris, 
and  composed  with  him  'Don  Mendoce,  ou  le 
Tuteur  portugais.'  The  opera  failed,  and  the 
success  of  their  concerts  was  but  partial,  so 
Andreas  left  for  Hambai|^  whm  he  mairied, 
and  remained  for  fifteen  years.  He  next  became 
(Jourt-Capellmeister  at  Gotha,  where  he  died, 
in  very  great  destitution.  Nor.  10,  1821. 
Concerts  were  given  in  various  towns  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  The  uni- 
versity of  Kiel  gave  falm  a  dsgrss  of  Doetor  of 
Music.  He  compose<l  six  symphonies,  quartets, 
quintets,  and  church  music ;  a  Te  Deum,  Psalms, 
a  Dixit,  Hagnifieat,  and  HdMi^ah,  in  fimr,  five, 
eight,  and  sixteen  j>arts  ;  several  operas — '  Das 
graue  Ungeheuer'  (1790,  Bonn),  'Die  Macht 
derMn8ik'(1791),  <  Der  Babe,' operstU  (1792). 
•  Die  Grossmuth  des  Scipio,'  and  '  Die  Ruinen 
stt  Paluoi,' — the  two  last  not  perftnmed.  His 
bsst>known  woikisthemnsioforSoliilkf^s  'Lay 
of  the  Bell,'  which  kept  its  place  in  concert 
programmes  for  many  years.  His  music  is 
solid,  but  not  original,  being  too  closely  modelled 
on  j^Iozart.  His  larger  works  are  well  known 
in  England.  '  The  Transient  and  the  Eternal,' 
•The  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,'  'The  Power  of 
Song,'  aud  a  Te  Deum  (in  D),  as  well  as  'The 
Lay  of  the  IJell.'  are  all  published  with  English 
words  by  Novello.  His  Toy-symphony  is  now 
and  then  played  as  an  alternative  to  Haydn's^ 
and  was  chosen  for  |>i'rformance  by  an  extra- 
ordinary company,  embracing  moet  of  the  great 
artists  of  London,  May  14,  1880.  Two  sons, 
Cvpriax  and  TTkixuich  are  mentioned  in  the 
Allg.  m.u«ikaiinc]u  ZeUung.  [The  former,  a 
violonosllist,  pupil  of  his  nnde,  was  bom  at 
Hamburg,  Oct.  *2S.  1^07,  and  <licd  there  Oct. 
14,  1865  ;  he  made  concert -tours,  became  a 
member  of  fiio  ooort  ordiestra  of  St.  Petenbnrg, 
and  published  com]>ositions  for  his  instniincnt. 
Rieroann's  LtxitonJ]  Andreas's  brother  Bal> 
TRA8AR,  bom  1776,  and  ednoated  for  a  violon- 
cellist, died  aged  seventeen.  His  sister  Tkerese, 
bom  1781,  hni  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
pianist  r.  o. 

ROME.  The  early  music  schools  of  Rome, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  to  that  of  I'ales- 
trina,  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  papaqr 
that  their  history,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  may  be 
read  in  the  article  Sistixe  Choik, 

Wliether  or  not  Guido  d'  Arezzo  founde^l  a 
school  of  singing  at  Bome  in  the  first  half  of  the 
11th  centurj-  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  theory,  as  it 
is  known  that  Onido  spent  a  short  time,  at  least, 
at  the  capital  about  the  year  1032,  and  that 
the  then  Pope  John  XIX.  was  so  delighted  with 
bis  method  of  teaching  singing  that  he  nrged 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  an  in- 
vitation which  only  ill-health  prevented  Guido 
from  accepting.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  In  any 
case  there  oan  be  no  reasonable  doobt  that  the 
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pa|ial  oboir  received  many  vmluable  hints  from 

him. 

The  Sistinc  Cliapel  was  not  the  only  one  which 
had  a  school  or  college  of  music  attached  to  it, 
though  it  was  by  the  earliest.  In  1480 
Siztus  IV.  proposed  the  formation  of  a  '  eappella 
musicale '  in  connection  with  the  Vatican,  dis- 
tinct from  theSistine  ;  his  idea  was  not,  however, 
realised  till  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  when  the 
'Capj^ella  (!iulia  '  \v{\s  foniKicd  (in  1513)  for 
twelve  siu;j:er!j,  twelve  sclxdars,  ami  two  masters 
for  music  and  graniniur.  Arcadelt  was  the  first 
•Maestro  de'  Putti "  (in  1539),  I'alestrina  the 
first  '  Maestro  duUa  (.n|){>ella  della  basilica 
Vaticana'(1551>54);  amonj,' celebrated  'maestri' 
in  later  days  were  Tuininaso  Bai  (1713- 
1715),  and  Doinenico  IScarlatti  (1715-19). 
The  'Osppella  musicale  nells  protobasilica  di 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano'  was  founded  in  1535 
by  Cardinal  de  Capis ;  one  of  the  earliest 
*kasstari  de'  Pntli'  was  lasso  (1M1);  Fsles. 
trina  held  the  office  of  '  Maestrti  di  capplla  ' 
here  after  hia  exclusion  from  the  Vatican  cha|»cl 
<15S5-61).  The  *Oappella  di  Mnaiea  nella 
basilica  Liboriana '  (or  Sta.  Maria  Mat^fdoro) 
was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  Laterau 
chapel,  and  numbers  among  its  mssstri  Pales- 
trina  (1561-71),  Giov.  Maria  Nanini  (ir>71- 
1575),  and  Alessandro  Scarhitti  (1703-9). 

Bsddss  these  ezelosiTelyeoolesiastieal  schools, 
othsrs  mm  established  by  private  individuals. 
The  first  man  who  is  known  to  have  kept  a 
public  nnisio  school  at  Rome  was  a  certain 
Gaudio  Mell,  whose  school  is  supposed  to  liave 
been  founded  about  the  year  1539  ;  and  among 
his  earliest  pupils  were  Falestrina,  Giovanni 
AninuK-cia,  and  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini.  In 
1549,  Nioola  Vicentino,  the  would-be  restorer 
of  the  ancient  Greek  Modes,  opened  a  small 
private  school  at  Rome,  into  w^hioh  a  few  select 
popils  were  admitted,  whom  he  endeayonred  to 
indootrinate  with  his  musical  views.  But  it 
was  not  till  a  quarter  of  a  centtU7  later  that  a 
public  music  school  was  opened  by  an  Italian. 
Whether  it  was  that  Nanini  was  inspired  by 
his  master's  example,  or,  which  is  still  more 
likely,  was  stirred  by  the  musical  agitation  of 
the  day,  is  of  little  importance  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  year  to  which  the  opening  of  his 
school  is  attril»uted  was  the  same  which  saw 
the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Oratorians,  who 
in  the  person  of  their  leader,  St.  Filippo  Neri, 
were  then  doing  so  much  for  the  promotion  of 
music.  Nanini  soon  induced  his  former  fellow- 
papil,  Plalsstrina,  to  aasist  him  in  teaching,  and 
he  appears  to  have  given  finishing  lessons. 
Among  their  best  pupils  were  Felice  Anerio  and 
Gregorio  Allegri.  After  Palestrina's  death, 
Nanini  associated  hh  younger  brother  15cr- 
nardiuo  with  him  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  it  was  probably  for  thdr  soiholan  that  they 
wTote  jointly  their  treatise  on  counterpoint. 
Giovanni  Maria  dying  in  1607  was  succeeded  by 


Bernardino,  who  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his 
pupil  and  aon>iB-1aw  Paolo  Agraitini.  It  must 
have  been  this  school  that  produced  the  singens 
in  the  earliest  operas  and  oratorios  of  Peri, 
Caccini,  Montevenje,  Cavaliere,  Gagliano,  etc. 
In  till-  second  quarter  of  the  17th  century  a 
rival  school  was  set  up  by  a  pupil  of  B.  Nanini, 
Domenico  Mazzocohi,  who,  witli  his  younger 
brothsr  Viigiliob  opened  a  mnaic  school,  which 
was  soon  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  ;  this 
was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
mastei-s  were  themselves  both  singers  and  com- 
lM>sei-s.  Tlieir  curriculum  differed  hut  slightly 
I'rotu  that  of  the  Falestrina -Nanini  school. 
In  the  morning  one  hour  was  given  daily  to 
practising  ditticult  i«ssages,  a  second  to  the 
shake,  a  third  to  the  studv  of  literature,  and 
another  hour  to  singing  wiui  the  master  before 
a  mirror  ;  in  the  afternoon  an  hour  was  occupied 
in  the  study  of  the  tlieory  of  music,  another  in 
writing  exeroises  in  oonnterpoint,  and  anotiier 
in  literature  ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  (indoors) 
was  employed  in  practising  the  harpdchord  and 
in  compositicii.  Outside  tlie  sdiool  the  pupils 
used  sometimes  to  give  their  vocal  services  at 
neighbouring  churches,  or  else  they  went  to 
hear  some  well-known  singer ;  at  oilier  times 
they  were  taken  to  a  spot  beyond  tlie  Porta 
Angelica  to  practise  singing  against  the  echo 
for  whidi  tiiat  neighbonrhoM  was  fSunoos.  fn 
1662  Pompeo  Natale  kept  a  music  .school,  at 
which  Giuseppe  Ottavio  Pitoui,  the  reputed 
master  of  Dmante  and  Leo,  leant  singing  and 
counterpoint.  G.  A.  AngeUni-Buontcmpi,  a 
pupil  of  the  Maaooohis,  initing  in  1696,  says 
that  Fedi,  a  celebnted  singer,  had  opened  the 
first  school  exclusively  for  singing  at  Rome. 
His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Giossppe 
Amadori,  with  equal  success  ;  the  latter  was  a 
pupil  of  P.  Agostini  and  no  doubt  had  not 
entirely  forgotten  tlie  teachings  of  the  old 
school ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
its  traditions  were  gradually  dying  out,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  virtuosity  of  the  18  th  century. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  stejw  and  give  some 
account  of  the  moat  importaatiuasical  institotkm 
at  Rome  of  ]«ist  or  present  time — the  '  Congre- 
gazioue  dei  Musici  di  Roma  sotto  1'  iuvoca/ione 
di  Bta.  Cecilia.'  It  was  founded  by  Pius  V. 
in  1566,  but  its  exi.stenw*  is  usually  dated  from 
1584,  when  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  Gregory 
XIII. :  almost  all  the  masters  and  pupils  of  tilS 
I'ah-triiia-Xanini  .school  enrolled  their  names 
on  its  books,  and  their  example  has  been  siuce 
followed  by  over  4000  others,  including  every 
Italian  of  note,  and  in  the  19th  century  many 
illustrious  foreigners,  such  as  John  Field, 
Wagner,  Lisst,  Oonaod,  etOi  etc 

The  officers  originally  a{^KHntcd  were  a 
Cardinal  Protector,  a  '  Primioerio '  or  president^ 
nsnally  a  person  of  high  poeition,  a  'Oonsiglio 
dirigente '  of  f"iir  rnenibers  (rej)rcsenting  tlie 
four  sections — composition,  the  organ,  singings 
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and  instrumental  music),  a  Secretary,  a  Chan- 
cellor, twelve  Counsellors,  two  Prefects,  etc.  ; 
there  were  also  professors  for  almost  every 
branch  of  music ;  Corelli  was  head  of  the 
instrumental  »ection  in  1700.  Those  qualified 
fbr  Mlmteion  into  the  institution  «m  ohapcl- 
masters,  organists,  public  .singers,  and  well- 
known  instiutnentaliatfi,  lly  a  |>aiHil  decrt'c 
of  1689  all  musicians  were  bound  to  observe 
the  statutes  of  the  Academy  ;  and  by  a  later 
decree  (1709)  it  was  ordained  that  its  licence 
WM  neosMiy  for  tsansbbig  the  |iroft— Ion. 
8(xni  aftpr  this  the  ConcpngRtion  bfgan  to  suffer 
from  an  opposition  whkdi,  though  covert,  was 
none  tiie  leai  keanly  Mt ;  and  in  1716  a  papal 
decree  unfavourable  to "  the  institution  was 
passed.  In  1762  it  was  flourishing  again,  for 
u  tiiat  year  we  find  that  a  fbealty  was  granted 
to  the  cardinal  protector,  to  liavc  the  general 
direction  of  all  ecclesiastical  music  at  Kome. 
By  anether  deoiee  of  1764,  it  was  enieted  tiiat 
none  but  those  akilltd  in  nmsio  ibottld  be  in 
Aitare  admitted  as  members.  The  entrance' 
lee  was,  as  it  has  continued  to  be,  a  very  small 
one.  The  demands  made  ujion  niMBbeia  were 
also  very  slight.  At  first  they  were  only  ex- 
pected to  assist,  by  their  conijiositions  or  per- 
fiinttances,  in  the  grand  annual  festival  in 
honour  of  the  patron  saint.  Towards  the  clofl« 
of  the  17th  century  were  afldeti  one  or  two 
annual  services  in  memory  of  l>enefactors ;  in 
1700  a  festival  in  honour  of  St.  Anna,  and  in 
1771  a  'piccoia  festtt  di  Sta.  Cecilia.' 

The  Congregation  originally  took  np  ita 
quarters  at  the  College  of  Harnabites  (afterwanls 
Palazzo  Chigi)  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  they 
remained  mr  nearly  a  oentnry;  tlieiioe  they 
moved  to  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  Maddalena, 
and  again  to  another  college  of  Bamabites 
dedicated  to  flan  Garlo  a  Oatinari.  Here  they 
resided  for  tlie  great*  r  t  of  two  centuries, 
and,  after  the  temporary  occujAtion  of  premisea 
in  tiie  Via  Ripetta,  finally,  in  1876.  settled  at 
their  present  (piarters,  formerly  a  convent  of 
Ursnline  nnna,  in  the  Via  dei  Oreci.  Besides 
the  hoetility  which  the  Congregation  liad  to 
undergo,  as  we  have  seen,  from  outsiilers,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century — which  was 
repeated  in  another  form  as  late  as  1836 — it 
has  had  its  financial  vici.ssitude.s.  Indeed  at 
the  end  of  the  I  Sth,  :int\  Ix-ginning  of  the  19th 
century,  the  funds  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  from 
which  they  have  been  gradually  recovering. 
Th>?  institution  was  <IigniHed  witli  tlic  title  of 
Acailemy  of  Gregory  XVI.  in  1839.  Two  years 
later  Rossini's  'Stabat  Mater'  waa  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Italy  in  its  entirety  by 
the  members  of  the  Academy.  Pius  IX.,  who 
became  Pope  in  1846,  thongh  he  founded  eeteral 
other  schools  for  sinfrinfr.  such  as  that  of  '  S. 
Salvatore  in  Lauro,'  did  little  more  for  the 
Academy  tium  to  heatow  npon  it  the  epithet 
*Poatiflda.'  [During  the  early  yeart  of  hie 


reign  two  attempts  were  made  to  found  a  Lioeo 
musicale  or  music -school  in  connection  with  the 
Academy.  The  first,  in  1847,  received  en- 
couragement and  synijiathy  from  the  jxuitilf, 
but  efforts  to  obtaiu  a  government  subsidy  lor 
the  partK>se  failed  owing  to  the  political  disturb- 
ances  of  1848-49.  Another  endeavour  hy  Pro- 
fessor Filippo  Boniia  in  1857  had  no  In'ttt-r 
restdt.  It  was  not  until  1869,  when  two  young 
associates  of  the  institnte,  Giovanni  Sf^'ambati 
and  Ettore  Penelli,  opened  gratuitous  cla^ises 
for  pianoforte  and  Violin  on  ih»  pnmieea  of  the 
Accadi  iiiia  that  a  practical  start  wjis  made  in 
this  direction.  In  the  following  year  the  two 
ppofeaeors  Bought  and  obtained  from  Qirdinal 
Di  Pietro,  Prot^'ctor  of  the  Accademia,  official 
sanction  for  their  venture.  Thia  waa  givcin  in 
a  decree,  dated  May  23,  1870,  eetaUiahing  the 
classes  on  a  recognised  footing  as  bclOQgilkg  to 
and  dependent  upon  the  instittttioiL  The 
fresh  departure  receiyed  fiorther  impetna  later 
in  the  same  year.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
pontifical  government  in  September,  the  aaeo- 
ciatesof  the  Accademia,  now  a '  Royal '  institu- 
tion, expressed  in  general  assembly  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  classes,  and  entrusted  a 
provisional  committee  with  Professor  Bomia  at 
its  head  with  the  teak  of  fomaUy  oonatitnting 
a  Liceo  Musicale. 

From  thia  jieriod  the  energies  of  the  Acca- 
demia, which  until  now  had  been  little  more 
thnji  a  lK>dy  of  examiners  and  licentiates,  be- 
came centred  in  the  new^  development,  and  it» 
history  identified  with  that  of  the  daughter- 
institute  of  which  the  da-sses  formed  by  .'^pinibati 
and  i'enelli  were  the  nucleus,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  they  are  rightly  considered  the 
founders.  The  provisional  committee  remained 
in  office  until  1876,  when  ita  duties  were  taken 
over  by  tiie  Aoeademia'a  newly  oonstitated 
Council  of  Direction,  of  which  Comm.  EmiUo 
BrogUo  was  president  Meanwhile  the  muaie- 
aehool  had  men  rapidly  growing.  Sgambati 
had  engaged  three  assistants  for  pianoforte 
teaching,  Aleaaandro  Orsini  with  a  sub- professor 
had  opened  clawsi  for  singing,  and  violoncello 
and  brass  instruments  were  Wing  taught  \>\ 
Ferdinando  Forino  and  Vedasto  Vecthietti. 
At  length  after  seven  years  of  careful  prei>ara- 
tiou  the  Liceo  Musicale  was  formally  constituted 
under  the  direction  of  a  '  Commissione  discipli 
nare "  and  a  •  Comitato  tecuico,'  with  a  statl  of 
twenty-nine  professors.  Tlie  new  inatitnto  waa 
launched  on  March  3,  1877,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  (UmWrto  atul 
MargheriU)  of  Italy. 

The  Accademia  now  occupied  itself  with  the 
compilation  of  a  Statute  for  the  Liceo,  and  in 
acooidanoe  with  the  wiahes  of  the  Goreraniaint 
the  'Commi.ssionc  disci  pi  in. arc'  was  suVistitutf*!. 
in  18S6,  by  an  administrative  council.  On  this 
the  Goremraent,  the  Prorinoe  of  Rome,  and 
the  Municipality,  aa  contribatora  to  the  main- 
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tanaow  <^  the  Uc^  wm  reprewmted,  while 

its  Director  was  nominated  by  the  Accadeniia 
itaelL  The  fijvt  to  occupy  the  uewljr  created 
peat  WMOomm.  KUppo  luidMCti,  who  vmted 
the  preddoitial  diair  of  the  Aneadirmia  to  nnder- 
takeit. 

In  1907  tiM  Ueeo  had  235  ttndente  and 

e  proreasorial  staff  of  about  forty.  In  the  first 
twtmty-five  years  of  its  existence  instruction 
was  giren  to  1387  {lupils,  of  whom  415  received 
diplomas.  Every  branch  of  practice  and  theory 
is  tiiight,  besides  Italian  literattire  and  the 
history'  of  music.  The  charge  for  instruction 
u  ao  low  (five  franca  a  month)  that  tuition  is, 
to  all  int<:*nt8  and  pnrposes,  free.  Tin*  Liceo 
receives  yearly  subsidies  from  the  CJovemment 
(£1600),  from  the  Provinee  of  Home  (X820), 
and  from  the  Municii>ality  (£1200).  Arran^'e- 
ments  are  now  pendinuK  to  place  it  directly  under 
Oe  OoTenunent,  and  ite  piofteeow  wQI  then 
enjoy  the  distinction,  highly  prized  in  Italy, 
ot  State  offiiciala.  Professors  bgambati  and 
PBoelli,  after  tfiirty-eight  yean,  atQl  take  an 
active  j»art  in  examining  and  teaching.  The 
director  ia  Conun.  Stanialao  Falchi,  who  snc- 
eeeded  Gonnn.  Manliatti  in  1901. 

To  its  premiaaa  in  the  Via  dei  Greci  the 
AccademiA,  aegiated  hy  oonthhations  from  the 
GoTernment  and  Qneen  Maigherita,  has  added 
a  8|«ciou8  concert-hall  with  an  organ,  o|»ened 
in  1385.  Here,  during  winter  and  spring, 
pnUio  onheatral  and  chamber  concerts  are 
fieeai.  The  library  al»o  constitates  an  in- 
treasingly  important  branch  of  its  influence. 
Originally  small,  the  collection  of  books  and 
H88L  wa.<4  increased  by  the  musical  library  of 
Givgon-  XVI.  bcrjueathed  in  1846.  It  was 
still  tuithtr  enriclied  in  1875  by  the  Orsini 
collection,  and  later  by  the  musical  works  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  dis.solved  monas- 
tcrie*.  In  1882  were  added  copies  of  all 
modern  nraaical  pnhUoatione  ainoe  1600,  so 
that  the  Aocademia  now  jtossesses  one  of  the 
laigeet  and  most  important  moaical  Ubraries  in 
Italy  (aee  ToL  iL  pL  714a)L  The  hooka  harmg 
l>eeii  removed  to  the  ground  floor,  the  library 
and  reading-room  are  the  more  easily  accessible 
to  Ae  pahHe.  The  Aeoo^mia  atill  enjoys 
royal  patronage,  and  the  King  of  Italy  is  its 
henoniy  president,  while  the  Conte  di  San 
lUrtiBo  la  at  tiie  head  of  ita  Gkmneil  of  Duneotion. 

Quite  apart  from  tlie  Accademia,  which  with 
ita  Lioeo  is  the  musical  centre  of  Rome,  mtich 
haa  heen  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fopolar  tMlein  mnsic  For  this  the  niuniciiial 
orchestra,  under  Signnr  Alessandro  Vessella, 
has  been  chiefly  resjwnsible.  Concerts  are  given 
ynMy  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at 
the  Argentina  theatre.  Formerly,  popular 
aadiences  in  Rome  were  for  the  most  )iart  in- 
tdeiaatornnuiowMehwaa  not  Italian.  Thanks 
to  the  eonmge  and  perseverance  of  Signor 
Vetsella  this  is  the  case  no  longer.    His  pro- 


grammes, open  to  oompoeeroof  all  nathmalitieo^ 

have  familiarised  the  Roman  })ublic  with  chiaai- 
cal  and  modem  works — Bach,  Haydn,  Beet> 
horen,  Mocart,  Mendelsaohn,  Berlioc,  IiUEt, 
AVagner,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Elgar  being  often 
associated  with  Bossini,  Verdi,  i^ccini,  and 
Mascagni.  As  an  operaUo  centre,  however, 
Rome  lacks  the  prestige  of  Milan  and  Naples. 

Ecclesiastical  miisic  in  the  Italian  capital  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  the  excellent  ideals 
of  Pius  X.  being  aa  Jit  te  from  any  wide 
i-ealisation.  Dinne  service  is  sometimes  ao- 
com]ianied  by  devout  and  careful  singing,  as  at 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Auima  and  at 
St.  John  Latcran  nnder  Maestro  Filipjio Cajtocci; 
but  artistic  performances  are  unhappily  rare, 
and  organ -playing  is,  too  generally,  careleai 
and  ^nllgn^.J  A.  H-H.;  with  additiona  in  aqoan 
brackets  by  u.  A.  w. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  A  anljeet  often 
set  by  outers  composers  ;  aj. — 

1.  Rmn^o  et  Juliette ;  three  acts ;  words  hy 
de  8%Qr,  nnrie  hy  Staihelt  Thtttre  Fbydeao, 
Paris,  Sept.  10,  1793. 

2.  *  Gittlietta  e  Romeo. '  Opera  seria  in  three 
aeta,  werda  hy  CUusepiie  Fo}>pa,  music  by  Zin- 
garellL  ftodiMed  at  the  Soala,  Ifihu,  Jan.  30, 
1796. 

8.  *Oinlietta  e  Borneo,'  three  aeta,  words  hy 

Romani,  music  by  Vaccty.  Produced  at  the 
Teatro  deUa  Canobbiana,  Milan,  Oct.  31,  1826  ; 
King's  Theatre,  London,  April  10,  1832. 

4.  '  I  Capuletti  ed  i  Hontecchi,'  in  three 
acts  ;  libretto  by  Romani,  mnsic  by  liellini. 
Produce*!  at  Venice,  March  11,  1880.  It  was 
written  for  the  two  Orisis  and  RubinL  King'a 
Theatre,  London,  July  20,  1833. 

5.  *  Les  Amants  de  Verone,'  five  acts,  text 
and  mnsic  by  the  Marquis  d'lvry  (under  the 
ixscudonym  of  Richard  Yrvid),  written  in  1864, 
|«rformed  privately  in  1867,  and  publicly  at 
the  Salle  Ventadonr,  Oct  12, 1878.  AtCovent 
Garden,  May  24,  1879. 

6.  '  Komto  et  Juliette,'  in  five  acts ;  worda 
by  BarhiCT  and  Om^  mnrie  hy  Oonnod.  "Pro- 
duced  at  tlie  Thr'.^tre  Lyrique,  Afiril  27.  1867. 
In  Loudon,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  Italian,  July 
11,  1887. 

7.  In  addition  to  tin  sc  it  has  \hxu  made  the 
subject  of  a  work  by  Berlioz,  his  Fifth  Symphony 
— *  Rom^  et  Jnliette.  Symphonie  dramatiqae 
avec  chieurs,  solos  de  cliant,  ei  prologue  en 
recitatif  choral,  op.  1 7. '  Dedicated  to  Paganini. 
The  words  are  Berlioz's  own,  versified  by  Eniil 
Deschamiis.  It  was  oompoeed  in  1889,  and 
performed  three  times  consoctitively  at  the 
Conservatoire,  first  on  Nov.  24,  1839.  In 
England  the  First  Part  (four  numbers)  was 
executed  nnder  lierlioz's  direction  at  the  New 
Philharmonic  Concerts  of  March  24,  and  April 
28, 1852,  and  the  entire  work  hy  the  Philhar* 
monic  Society  ((^v.'^'m'^),  March  10,  1881. 

8.  Asymphonic  ])oem  by  Tcliaikovsky  was  first 
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performed  at  the  Musical  Society  in  Moscow, 
March  4,  1870.  It  was  published  by  Bote  & 
Booh  in  the  foUowiug  year,  and  was  aft4;nvards, 
(in  1881)  iMoad  in  a  ourteiled  ud  nviwid 
form. 

ROMEK,  Emma,  soiuauu  singer,  pupil  ot  8ir 
Gemgp  Smart,  bom  in  1814,  made  her  iirst 
•pp«aranco  at  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  16.  1830, 
as  Clara  in  'The  Duenna.'  .Shu  mot  with  a 
favourable  reception,  nil  f  ir  aeveral  years 
tilled  the  poaition  of  inium  lionna  at  Covent 
Garden,  the  Kugli^h  U[>eta-Hou»u,  and  Drury 
Lue,  with  great  credit.  In  1852  she  took 
t!ie  tiianat,'f!iient  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  with 
a  ctiiu{iuuy  containing  Miss  Poole  and  other 
good  singers,  and  broi^t  out  a  aeries  of  operas 
in  English.  Miss  Romer  was  rarely  heard  in 
the  oouoert-rooui,  but  apiie&red  at  the  West- 
minabsr  Abbey  Festival  in  1884.  She  was  the 
orif^iTiril  singer  of  tlic  titlc  ])arts  in  Banictt's 
'  Mountain  ISylph '  and  '  Fair  Koeamond.'  Her 
perfarmanoe  nf  Amina  in  the  English  version 
of  Bellini's  '  Sonnanibula '  w;i.s  iniieli  admired. 
She  mairied  a  Mr.  Almond,  and  died  at  Mar- 
gpkte,  Afnll  14,  1868.  w.  h.  h. 

RONALD,  L.vsDON'.   See  Russfj.l,  Henuv. 

EONCONI,  DuMSisiuo,  was  born  July  11, 
1772,  at  Lendinara-di-Polesine  in  Venetia.  He 
lliafe ai>i>eared  on  the  .sti^L-  in  1 7!)7  ;it  Fenice, 
Venloe,  and  obtained  ^reat  renown  both  as  a 
•Inger  and  actor,  there  and  in  other  Italian 
cities,  sang  in  Italian  opera  at  St.  Petersburg 
(1801-6),  was  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
Vienna  hi  1809,  sang  in  Paris  in  1810,  and 
was  engaged  at  Munich  in  1819-29,  becoming  a 
teacher  of  singing  there.  He  foondsd  a  vocal 
school  in  1829  at  Milan.  He  died  at  St  FMers- 
hutg,  April  13,  1836.    Of  his  three  sons, 

Fblice,  bom  in  1811,  at  Venice,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  devoted  himself  to  in- 
atmetion  in  singing,  and  became  a  prolessor 
in  1837  at  Wurzburg,  at  Frankfort,  and,  in 
1844-48,  at  Milan.  He  was  similarly  engaged 
for  some  years  in  Loniioii,  and  (inally  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  died  Sept.  10,  187r).  Ho 
was  the  author  of  a  mctho^l  of  teaching  singing, 
and  of  several  songs.    His  elder  brother, 

OlOROIO,  the  celebrated  baritone,  was  ]>()rn  at 
&£ilan,  August  6,  1810.  He  received  instruc- 
tion in  singing  from  his  father,  and  began  his 
dramatic  career  in  1831,  at  Pavia,  as  Arturo 
in  '  La  Straniera. '  He  played  in  some  of  the 
small  Italian  cities,  then  at  Rome,  where 
Donizetti  wrote  for  liitn  '  II  Ftirioso, '  '  Torquato 
Taaso,'  and  '  Maria  di  Rohan,'  in  which  last,  a.s 
tiie  IHm  de  Chevreose,  he  obtained  one  of  his 
greatest  triumphs — also  at  Turin,  Florence,  and 
Naples,  where  he  on  Oct.  8,  1837,  married 
Signorina  Elgnerra  Giannoni,  who,  aoeording 
to  some  accounts,  had  recently  sung  with  su  s> 
at  the  Lyceum  and  King's  Theatres,  London. 
He  began  bJs  career  in  EngUndat  IfarMigesty's, 
April  9t  1843,  as  Enrico  in  '  Lucia.'  and  waa 


well  received  during  the  season  in  that  character 
and  in  tho.se  of  Filipi>o  ('  Beatrice  di  Tenda*), 
Belcore('L'  Elisir'),  Basilio,Riecai-do('Puritani  ), 
Tasao,  etc  In  the  last  opera  his  wife  played 
with  him,  but  neither  then,  nor  five  years  later 
as  Maria  di  Rohan,  did  :she  make  the  least  im- 
pression on  the  English  public.  He  then  made 
a  provincial  tour  with  her,  Thalberg,  and  .bjhn 
Parry.  In  the  winter  he  played  at  the  Ilaheus, 
Paris,  with  such  success  that  ha  was  engaged 
there  for  several  sultseipient  seasons,  and  at  one 
time  was  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  was  also 
engaged  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Madrid  (where  he 
was  manager),  Barcelona,  and  Naples.  He  re- 
ap^ieai-ed  in  England,  AprU  13,  1847,  at  Covent 
Garden,  as  Enrico^  and  also  played  Figaro 
('  Ikrbiere').  May  8,  De  ChemMise  on  the  pro- 
duction in  Eugland  of  '  Maria  di  Rohau,'  and 
the  Doge  on  the  production  of  Verdi's  *  I  due 
F<iscari,'  June  19,  in  whioll  *by  his  dignity 
and  force  he  saved  the  opera  .  .  .  from  utter 
condemnation'  (Chorley).  *  There  are  few 
instances  of  a  voice  .so  limited  in  com pa.ss (hardly 
exceeding  an  octave),  so  inferior  in  quality,  so 
weak,  so  haUtoally  out  of  tone.  .  .  .  The 
low  stature,  the  features,  unmarked  and 
commonplace  when  ailent,  promising  nothing 
to  an  audience,  yet  which  could  express  a 
dignity  of  bearing,  a  tragic  pa-ssion  not  to  1* 
exceeded,  or  an  exuberance  of  the  wildest, 
quaintest,  moat  whimsical,  most  spontaneous 
comedy.  .  .  .  Tlie.se  things  wo  have  seen, 
and  have  forgotten  personal  insignificance, 
vocal  power  beyond  mediocrity,  every  dis- 
qualification, in  the  sjicll  of  strong  real  sensi- 
bility' (lb. ),  There  have  been  few  such  examples 
of  terrible  courtly  tragedy  as  '  Signor  RoneonTa 
Chevreuse — the  polisheddemeanour  of  his  earlier 
scenes  giving  a  fearful  force  of  contrast  to  the 
latter  ones.  .  .  .'(/%•)  He  sang  at  the  Italian 
OjK'ra  every  season  until  1866  inclusive,  ex- 
cepting in  1855  and  1862.  His  jjarts  included 
Don  Juaji,  Paiiageno,  Lei>orello,  Masetto,  lago, 
Po<lesta  ('  La  GazTia  Ladra  '),  Isidoro  ('  Matilda 
di  Sliabran  '),  Nabucco,  Faust  (Sjiohr),  Rigoletto, 
Lord  Allcash ( '  Fra  Diavolo  ) ,  Dandolo ( '  Zam pa' ). 
Barberino  (*  Stradella'),  and  Crispino  ('  Crispino 
e  laConiare'),  etc.  His  RiL^oletto  wa.s  uiirivall.  d, 
but  his  Don  Juau  was  a  disappointniiiit.  He 
sang  in  America  (1866*74)  with  great  sucoese, 
and  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  became  a  teacher 
of  singing  at  the  Couservatorio  at  Madrid.  In 
1 863  he  fbunded  a  school  of  singing  at  Granada. 
He  died  at  Madrid,  Jan.  8,  1890.  A  warm 
appreciation  of  Ixis  powers  appears  in  Santley's 
Student  tmd  Singer. 

SK.n.^sTlANo,  the  other  son,  also  a  baritone, 
born  May  1814,  at  Venice,  received  instruction 
from  his  father  and  the  elder  Romani,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  1836,  at  the  Teatro 
Pantera,  Lucca,  as  Torquato  Tasso,  iu  w  hich 
I^art  thronghont  hia  career  he  made  one  of  hia 
greatest  soooeMet.    He  e^jojed  oonsiderable 
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popularity  in  hb  own  country,  at  Vi.  tiii;i,  and 
iu  SyMH,  Portugal,  and  America,  as  an  able 
artist  in  the  same  Hne  of  ]>arta  as  hia  brother 
— unlike  him  in  iKjrsonal  apjiearance,  boing  a 
tall  thin  man,  bat  like  him  in  the  ca^bility 
of  his  ftoe  for  great  variety  of  expression.  He 
appeared  in  Euglaml  on  Dec.  17,  1836,  at  the 
I^oeom,  as  Cardeuio  in  Donizetti's  '  Furioso,' 
and  also  sang  for  a  few  nights  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  aa  well  as  at  the  Philharmonic,  Feb. 
27,  1837.  He  reappeared  in  1860  at  Her 
Majesty's,  as  Rigoletto,  Masetto,  and  Oriletto 
('  Frova  d'  un  Opera  Seria ').  He  retired  fironi 
public  life  after  a  career  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
settled  in  Milan  as  a  teacher  of  singing. '     a  .  c. 

BONDEAU.  A  French  name  for  a  short 
poem  of  8ix  or  eight  lines,  containing  but  two 
rhymes,  and  so  contrived  that  the  o^xeniug  and 
closing  lines  were  identical,  thus  forming  as  it 
were  a  circle  or  nnind.  The  name  has  cnnie  to  be 
used  in  music  for  a  movement  constructed  on  a 
•onu'what  corrc8pon<lin<.,' I'laii.  [See  RoNDO.]  o. 

KOXDO  (Fr.  Hond'nc).  A  j>iece  of  music 
having  one  priucijjal  subject,  to  whicli  a  return 
is  atways  made  after  tiie  introduction  of  other 
matter,  so  as  to  give  a  agrmmetrical  or  nmndei 
form  to  the  whole. 

From  the  simplicity  and  obviousness  of  this 
idea  it  will  be  readily  under»too«l  that  the 
Eondo-fonu  was  the  earliest  and  most  fn><^ueut 
definite  moaM  for  mnaieal  oonstmction.  For 
a  full  tracing  of  this  point  .see  Fokm,  vol,  ii. 
p.  74,  etc.  In  fact  the  First  Movement  and  the 
Hondo  are  the  two  principal  types  of  Form, 
modifications  of  tbr^  Kon<Io  serving  as  the 
skeleton  for  nearly  every  piece  or  song  now 
writtsn.  Hanc  (Attffemeine  MvuikUkre)  dis- 
tinguishes five  forms  of  Rondo,  but  his  descrip- 
tion is  involved,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
adcnowledged  authority  for  these  distinctions, 
scarcely  justifiable. 

Starting  with  a  principal  sabjeot  of  definite 
form  and  length,  the  ibst  idea  natnraDy  was  to 
prawrve  this  unchanged  in  key  or  fonn  through 
the  piece.  Hence  a  decided  melody  of  eight 
or  sixteen  bars  was  chosen,  ending  with  a  ftill 
close  in  the  tonic.  After  a  rambling  excursion 
through  several  keys  and  with  no  particular 
object,  the  principal  subject  was  regained  and 
an  agreeable  sense  of  contrast  attained.  Later 
on  there  grew  out  of  the  free  section  a  second 
subject  in  a  related  key,  and  still  later  a  third, 
which  allowed  the  second  to  be  repeated  in  the 
tonic.  This  variety  clo-.^ely  roscniblfs  the  first- 
movement  form,  the  tiiir.l  .subjfM  t  taking  the 
plaoe  of  the  development  of  sulijcjts,  which  is 
rare  in  a  Rondo.  The  chief  dilfurencf  lies  in 
the  return  to  the  first  subject  immediately  after 
the  second,  which  is  ths  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  Rondo.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  the 
fiondo  from  Couperin  to  llaydn,  the  second 

I  We  arc  Indebtol  to  blm  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Orifflth  of  Sydoc;  (or 
WHb  «( Ih*  •bora  iBtaONttM  «lta  NiMd  to  hi*  iwUr. 


and  third  that  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The 
fully  developed  Rondo- form  of  Beethoven  and 
the  modem  composers  may  be  thus  tabulated : — 

Slid  tub.  ^  ,  , 

Islsub.  (tlomi-  Istaub.  Srilsub.  Isttsub.  Codn. 

In  the  l  aso  of  a  Rondo  in  a  minor  key,  the 
.second  subject  would  naturally  be  in  the  rela- 
tive m^jor  instead  of  in  the  dominant. 

One  examjile — perhaps  the  clearest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  known  iu  all  music — will 
suffice  to  make  this  plan  understood  by  the 
untechnical  reader.  Taking  the  Rondo  of 
Beethoven's  'Souate  Pathetiq^ue'  (op.  13)  we 
find  the  flnt  snl^ect  in  0  minor ; — 


this  of  17^  ban  in  length,  and  ends  with  a  foil 
tlii-c  ill  the  ke}'.  Six  l)are  follow,  modulating 
into  whea>  we  find  the  second  subject,  which 
isofimaaaal  proportionaomnpaied  with  the  first, 
flotiMatiiig  as  it  doea  of  three  separate  themes  t — 


After  this  we  return  to  the  first  subject,  which 
ends  just  as  hefore.  A  new  stsrt  is  then  made 
with  a  thiid  milideet  (or  pair  of  saljeeta)  in 

A|^ 


this  material  b  woilced  o«tt  for  twenty>fonr  bars 

and  leads  to  a  prolonged  jwussage  on  a  chord  of 
the  domituuit  seventh  on  G,  which  heightens 
the  exi^ectation  of  the  return  of  the  first  subject 
by  delaying  it.  On  its  third  api^rance  it  is 
not  played  quite  to  the  end,  but  we  are  skilfully 
led  away,  the  bass  taking  the  theme,  till,  in 
the  short  space  of  four  bars,  we  find  the  whole 
of  the  second  subject  reappearing  in  C  major. 
Then,  as  this  is  somewhat  long,  the  first  subject 
comes  in  again  for  fourth  time  and  a  Coda 
formed  from  the  second  section  of  the  second 
subject  concludes  the  Rondo  with  still  another 
'  positively  last  apj>earance '  of  No.  1. 

Beethoven's  Rondos  will  all  be  found  to 
present  but  slight  modifications  of  the  above 
form.  Sometimes  a  '  working-out '  or  develop- 
ment  of  the  aeoood  sulyect  ndll  take  the  place 
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of  the  third  subject,  as  in  the  Sonata  in  £ 
minor  (op.  90),  but  in  every  ta^  the  imncipal 
snbjeet  will  he  presented  in  its  entirety  at  least 
three  times.  But  as  this  was  apt  to  lead  to 
monotony  —  es[iecially  in  the  case  of  a  long 
subject  like  that  in  the  Sonata  just  quoted — 
Beethoven  intnxlnced  the  plan  of  varying  the 
theme  slightly  on  each  rejietition,  or  of  break* 
ing  off  in  tiM  mUMle.  It  fa  in  raeh  ddieate 
and  artistic  niclifications  and  improvemcnt.s  as 
these  that  the  true  genius  shows  itself,  and  not 
in  the  comploto  abandonment  of  eld  rales.  In 
the  earliest  example  we  can  take — the  Rondo 
of  the  Sonata  in  A  (o{>.  2,  No.  2)— the  form  of 
the  opening  arpeggio  fa  altend'on  evwy  rocor- 
roncc,  Avhilo  the  iGnple  iibmN  of  the  third  and 
fonrth  bars 


In  the  Rondo  uf  the  Sonata  in  (op.  7)  again, 
we  tind  the  main  subject  cut  short  on  its  second 
appearance,  while  on  its  final  repetition  all 
sort-s  of  lilnTties  are  taken  with  it  ;  it  is  played 
an  octave  higher  than  its  normal  place,  a  free 
variation  fa  made  on  it,  and  at  last  we  are 
startUvI  liy  it.s  being  thnist  into  a  distant  key 
— £t«.  This  last  eifect  has  been  adopted  by 
many  a  eomposer  rinoe— Ohopin  in  Ae  Rondo 
of  his  E  minor  Pianoforte  Concerto,  for  instance. 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples :  iicethoveu 
showsinfleebsQccesdTewoA  how  thfa  apparently 
stiff  and  rigid  form  can  be  invested  with  infinito 
variety  and  interest;  he  always  contradicted 
the  idea  (in  which  too  few  have  followed  him) 
that  a  Rondo  was  bovmd  in  duty  to  be  an  eight- 
bar  subject  in  2-4  time,  of  one  unvarying, 
jaunty,  and  exasjieratingly  joooee  character. 
TIk-  Rondo  of  the  Kb  Sonata  is  most  touchingly 
meliincholy,  so  is  that  to  tlio  Sonata  in  E  minor 
(op.  90),  not  to  mention  nmny  others.  There  will 
ahrayt  remain  a  certain  •dflhess  in  this  form, 
owing  to  the  usnal  separation  of  tlie  subject 
from  its  sturoundings  by  a  full  close.  When 
thfa  fa  dtopoiaed  with,  the  pfaee  fa  uid  to  be 


in  Rondo-form,  but  is  not  called  a  Rondo  {e.g. 
the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  ou.  2, 
No.  3). 

Modern  composers,  like  Chopin,  with  whom 
construction  was  not  a  strong  point,  often  omit 
the  oentnl  aeotion,  or  third  snttjeet,  togrther 
with  the  repetition  of  the  first  subject  which 
acoompaniea  it,  and  thus  what  they  call  a 
Rondo  fa  merely  a  piece  on  the  pUm  of  a  Fimieh 
overt  111  I'  ;  that  is  to  say.  having  produced  all 
his  material  in  the  tint  hall  of  the  piece,  the 
comi>o8cr  repeats  the  whole  nnehanged,  save 
that  such  portions  as  were  in  the  Dominant 
are,  in  the  repetition,  given  in  the  Tonic 
Chopin's  '  Bondeaa  brillaot '  in  £b,  the  '  Adieu 
k  Varsovie  '—indeed  all  hfa  Boodoe— ahow  thfa 
construction.  f.  c. 

RONZI.  [See  Beonis,  de,  vol.  i.  p.  278.] 
ROOK£,  William  Michael,  son  of  John 
Rourkc,  or  O'Rourke,  a  Dublin  tradesman,  was 
bom  in  South  Great  George's  Street,  Dubliu, 
Sept.  29,  1794.  Hfa  bent  for  masio,  whfab 
displayed  itself  at  an  early  age,  was  atflnJly 
discouraged  by  his  father,  who  wished  him  to 
follow  MS  own  avocation,  bat  htian  he  wns 
sixteen,  he  was,  by  his  father's  death,  left  firee 
to  follow  his  own  inclination.  Ue  studied* 
almost  vnaided,  eo  amldaoailjr,  that  in  18IS 
he  took  to  music  as  a  profession  (having'  altered 
the  form  of  his  name),  learned  counterpoint 
nnder  Dr.  Cogan,  a  Dublin  professor,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  the  violin  and  pianoforte. 
Among  his  pupifa  on  the  former  instrument 
was  Balfe,  then  a  boy.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  chorus-master  and  deputy  leader  at 
the  theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  and  soon 
afterwards  composed  a  polacca,  'Oh  Glory,  in 
thy  brightest  hour,'  which  was  sung  by  Braham, 
and  met  with  great  approbation.  [In  1818  he 
composed  his  first  opera,  '  Amilie  '  (see  below), 
and  in  1823  he  removed  to  Etaf^d,  where  he 
became  chorus-master  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatre, 
under  Tom  Cooke,  and,  in  1830-33,  leader  at 
Vsuhall,  nnder  Sir  Henry  Bfabop  w.  h.  o.  r.] 
A  few  years  later  he  removed  to  England.  In 
1826  he  was  jeading  oratorios  at  Birmingham, 
and  in  the  aame  year  eame  to  London,  aiid 
sought  the  api>ointnient  of  chonis-iiiiister  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher 
of  singing.  His  opera,  *  Amilie,  or  The  Love 
Test,'  after  he  had  waited  many  yeai-s  for  SO 
opportunity  of  producing  it,  was  brot^t  oat 
at  Covent  Garden,  Dee.  2,  1887,  with  decided 
sucoeiB,  and  at  once  established  his  reputation 
as  a  composer  of  marked  ability.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  the  composition  of  a  second 
opera,  and  on  Hay  8,  1839,  produced  at  Covent 
Harden  'Henrique,  or.  The  Love  Pilgrini,'  which, 
altliough  most  favourably  received,  was  with- 
drawn after  five  performances  on  account  of  ft 
misunderstanding  with  the  manager.  He  com- 
}K)sed  two  more  entitled  '  Caglioetro, '  and  '  The 
Yslkyrie^'  whieb  have  never  been  petteined. 
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He  died  Oct  14,  1847,  and  was  buried  in 

Brompton  Cemetery.  w.  ii.  H. 

ROOT.  The  classifioation  of  the  chords  which 
fgnn  the  structural  material  of  modem  harmonic 
music  is  attained  by  rrferrinj^  tliorn  to  what  arc 
called  their  roots  ;  and  it  ui  mainly  by  their 
use  that  these  harmonic  ttamaiti  are  brai^t 
into  intelligible  order. 

As  long  as  the  {lurvly  |Kilyphonic  system  was 
in  full  force,  the  chordal  combinations  were 
merely  classilicl  aoconliiig  to  recognised  degrees 
ol  cousonauce  and  diHsouance,  without  any  clear 
idea  of  relationship :  but  as  that  ayatem  merged 
by  degrees  into  the  liarinoiiic  systotn.  it  was 
found  that  fresh  piincii>lcs  of  classitication  were 
indlapeuabla ;  and  that  na&j  oombtnatknia 
which  at  first  might  apjwar  to  have  ijuite  a 
distinct  character  must  somehow  be  revognisud 
aa  having  a  common  centre.  This  centre  was 
found  ill  an  ultimate  Kass  note,  namely,  the 
bass  note  of  the  complete  chord  in  what  would 
be  emttMend  its  nataiml  or  fitat  poaition ;  and 
this  was  called  the  Rtjot,  and  served  as  the 
common  indicator  of  all  the  various  jwrtions  of 
the  oompleta  ehord  whidi  ooald  be  detaehed, 
and  their  test  of  i  losest  jKissible  relfttionsliiji. 
Further,  these  roots  were  themselves  clasuitied 
aoeording  to  their  statos  in  any  given  key  ;  and 
by  this  means  a  group  of  chords  which  were 
related  to  one  another  most  closely  by  bavins 
the  same  not,  might  be  shown  to  be  related 
severally  and  cnllt  .  lively  to  the  group  which 
belonged  to  another  root;  and  the  degree  of 
rdatlonahip  oonld  be  sadly  and  dearly  asoer- 
tained  according  to  the  known  nearness  or 
remoteness  of  the  roots  in  question.  By  this 
means  ths  whole  harmonie  bada  of  a  piece  of 
music  can  be  tested  ;  and  it  must  be  further 
noted  that  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  the 
structural  jirinciples  of  that  kind  of  music 
which  has  been  called  'absolute  '  because  of  its 
dissociation  from  words,  is  rendered  abatraetedly 
intelligible. 

The  principleupon  which  nxxlt  m  Instrmnantal 
Mttric  has  been  develo|>ed  in  tliat  a  succession 
of  distinct  tunes  or  recognisable  sections  of 
melody  or  figures  can  be  associated  by  the 
orderly  distribution  of  harmonies  and  keys  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  luind  can  realise  tlit- 
concatenation  as  a  complete  and  distinct  work 
of  art.  It  is  obvious  that  fine  melodic  material 
is  a  vital  point ;  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that 
niMVe  the  dimeilBions  of  the  work  are  such  that 
a  continuous  flow  of  mebw^ly  of  a  uniform  chanic- 
ter  is  impossible,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
materials  in  successions  of  keys  and  harmoniss 
is  no  ^s^  vital.  The  harmonic  structure  refjuires 
to  be  clearly  ascertainable  in  works  of  art  which 
an  felt  to  be  masterpieces  of  fbrm,  and  to  be 
perfectly  understood  and  felt  by  those  who 
Attnnpt  to  follow  such  models  :  hence,  in  dis- 
enadogtiiaitmotunof  works  of  this  Mad,  the 
frsqiWBt  nae  of  anch  tanna  aa  Tonifl^  or  Tkmi- 


nant  or  Sulxlominant  harmonj,  which  is  only 
a  short  way  of  describing  harmony  of  whioh 
these  respective  notes  are  the  riKJts. 

The  sim]4est  and  motft  stable  of  complete 
combinations  in  music  are  the  chonls  consisting 
of  a  bass  note  with  it^  third  and  {lerfect  tilth  ; 
and  of  these  the  bass  note  is  oonsidend  the 
root*  In  most  cases  such  a  root  is  held  to  )*c 
thefondamental  sound  of  the  series  of  hanuouias 
which  an  aesential  ohotd  may  be  taken  to 
represent.  For  iiintance,  the  chord  of  the 
m^jor  third  and  ^lerfcct  tilth  on  any  note  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  ground  tone  or 
generator  with  two  of  its  mf>«t  distinct  and 
characteristic  lower  harmonics ;  and  whatever 
be  the  poaitiotts  of  tho  individnal  notss  in  respeet 
of  one  another,  they  are  Rtill  referred  t'>  this 
ground-tone  as  a  root.    Thus  the  chord  GBD 

^  (a)  V  ).^-    (<•)  a 


(a)  would  be  taken  to  be  tb»  reprsssatative  of 
the  ground-tone  G  with  its  aeoond  and  fourth 
hannoQies  (b) ;  and  ereiy  transposition  or 

'  inversion  '  of  the  same  notes,  such  as  HD(I,  or 
DOB  in  close  or  open  order  (aa  in  c),  or  even 
lesser  portions  to  which  the  implieadon  of  a 
context  would  afford  a  clue,  would  he  referred 
alike  to  this  same  root.  If  F  be  added  (d)  to 
the  above  chord  it  may  be  taken  to  rt-jtresent 
the  sixth  harmonic  (6),  and  similar  '  inversions ' 
of  the  component  portions  of  the  chord  will 
similarly  be  referred  to  the  note  G.  If  A  be 
added  further  above  the  F  of  the  preceding 
chorrl.  j>roflucing  (JBDFA  (as  in  c),  that  is 
commonly  taken  a.s  a  yet  more  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  group  of  harmonics  generated 
liy  the  sounding  of  ('.,  of  which  it  is  the  eighth  ; 
and,  as  before,  all  the  Uillerent  jiortions  which 
could  lie  intelligibly  isolated,  and  all  the  trans* 
positions  of  its  component  notes,  wouM  b^*  still 
referable  to  the  one  root  U.  If  A?  had  been 
taken  instead  of  AO,  the  same  general  explana- 
tion would  hold  good,  though  the  special 
•question  might  remain  ojicn  whether  it  was  a 
repreaentative  of  the  16th  harmonie,  which  ia 
four  ootavc«  fnun  the  fundamental  sound,  or 
an  artificial  softening  of  the  clear  and  strong 
migor  ninth,  All.  Soma  theorista  carry  tho 
same  principles  yet  further,  and  iu' hub'  the 
C  above  A,  and  even  the  £  and  £^  above  that 
in  tb»  group  which  rsprcasata  the  harmonio 
aeriaa  of  0,  oalling  them  mpaotivaly  fha 
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elefanth  and  nugor  and  minor  ihirCeeiitlis  of 

Tha  diaeorda  contafatad  in  tha  abova  aariaa 

•re  frequently  styled  fundamental  from  this 
ani^oaed  representation  of  the  group  of  har- 
monin  generated  bj  their  fundamental  or  root 

note  ;  tli»-y  :ire  characterised  among  disconls  by 
the  peculiar  Treedom  of  the  notes  of  which  they 
are  oomi)Oi)e<l ,  on  both  sidea.  It  will  ba  obaerved 
that  they  are  all  nn  nibers  of  the  Diatonic  scriea 
of  the  key  of  0,  ni^or  or  minor ;  and  as  G, 
their  root  note,  is  the  Dominant  of  that  key, 
they  represent  the  scojie  of  what  is  called  the 
Dominant  liarmouy  of  C,  which  of  course  has 
ita  cooBterpart  in  every  other  key.  No  other 
note  than  the  Dominant  serves  to  this  extent 
as  the  root  of  chords  of  this  class  which  are 
Diatonic.  The  Tonic,  for  instance,  can  only 
snpply  the  third  and  fifth,  and  even  the  minor 
seventh  is  a  chromatic  note.  Nevertheless  this 
chromatic  chonl  and  Uie  ninths  which  are  built 
upon  it  are  commonly  used  as  if  thoy  belonged 
to  the  key  of  C  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  similar  discords  founded  on  the  Super- 
tonio  root  (a»  D  in  the  key  of  C)  ;  and  these 
ate  most  readily  intelligible  through  their  close 
connection  as  Dominant  harmony  to  the  Domi- 
nant of  C. 

The  roots  of  the  various  combinations  which 
lire  arrived  at  by  modifying  the  intervals  of 
aneh  diatinet  and  essential  hannoniea  as  the 
above^  are  of  course  tlie  .same  as  those  of  the 
ninm«?di<wd  harmuuics.  Thus  the  roots  of 
suspensions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  har- 
monics Ul>on  which  they  are  said  to  resolve, 
Iwcause  they  are  mudilications  of  that  whieh 
follows  in  its  complete  state,  and  not  of  that 
which  jireco'les  ;  and  tin*  same  applies  to  the 
combinations  produced  by  adventitious  notes, 
nieh  as  appoggiatnraa  and  the  like. 

The  combinations  whieh  arise  from  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  ordinary  passing  notes 
must  find  tfaeur  root  in  tlia  ehord  whieh  fcaeedea, 
as  that  has  possession  of  the  field  till  new 
liarmony  presents  itself. 

From  these  oonsideTations  it  win  be  obviona 
that  a  very  i-'Mi^iderable  varv-ty  of  apparently 
different  combinations  are  referable  to  a  single 
root  In  het  a  great  portion  of  mnrie  is  bnilt 
upon  \  (  ry  few  roots  :  many  examples  of  goo<l 
popular  musio  especially  do  not  exceed  the 
IhnitB  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony  with 
an  occasional  move  as  far  as  the  Sub^^lominant, 
and  next  to  no  modulation.  Even  in  works 
whieh  belong  to  the  domain  sometimes  dis' 
tinguished  as  high  art.  a  great  deal  is  often  done 
within  very  narrow  limits.  For  instance,  the 
whole  of  the  first  section  of  a  violin  and  |>ianoforte 
aonata  of  Mo/art's  in  A  is  based  on  six  successive 
alternations  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony, 
and  modulation  to  the  new  key  for  the  aeoond 
aection  is  efleoted  merely  by  the  Dominant  and 
Ttmio  harmony  of  that  key. 


Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  at- 
taches to  a  clear  undeistanding  of  the  classifica* 
tkm  of  diorda  aoooiding  to  their  roots,  there 
arc  some  combinations  upon  whose  derivation 
doctors  disagree  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  theory  of  mnaie  is  yet  fkr  from  that  complete 
and  settled  sta:,'e  which  would  admit  any  hnju- 
of  a  decisive  verdict  in  the  matter  at  present. 
In  anoh  ciroamstanoea  variety  of  opinion  is  not 
only  inevitable  hut  desirable  ;  and  thouj^h  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  is  a  little  U'wildering 
there  are  oonaolations ;  for  it  hapinns  fortun- 
ately that  these  differences  of  ojiinion  are  not 
vital.  Such  chords,  for  instance,  as  augmented 
sixths  have  so  mailced  and  immediate  a  con- 
neetioii  with  the  most  prominent  harmonies  in 
tlie  key,  that  the  asoertainment  of  their  roots 
baoomea  of  aeoondaiy  impmtanee ;  and  eveii 


in  the  key 


with  the  chord  whioh  afimda  as  ^ 

of  C  for  instance  itia  not  so  indispensable 
to  decide  whether  O  or  F  or  D  is  the  root,  or 
whether  indeed  itia  trail  a  dnui!,-  rooted  chord, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  the  very  attention 
which  has  been  called  to  it  and  the  very  charac- 
teristics which  have  mada  it  difficult  to  classify 
have  given  it  a  prominence  and  a  unique  indi- 
viduality which  relieves  it  of  the  need  of  being 
assigned  to  any  category  ;  and  even  when  it  is 
an  important  faetor  in  the  Imrnionio  structure, 
the  process  of  analysis  n«P<l  not  be  rendered 
doubtful,  because  its  actual  position  in  the  'kvy 
is  so  thoroughly  realised.  Other  disputed  points 
there  are  having  reference  to  roots,  which  are 
even  of  less  importance.  For  instiince,  whether 
what  is  ealled  an  a!igmeiite<l  fifth  is  really  an 
augmented  fifth  or  a  minor  thirteenth  ;  or 
whether  the  augmented  octave  which  llozart 
uses  with  such  marked  emphasis  in  t!i>'  thhd 
bar  of  the  Allegro  in  the  overture  to  '  Don 
Giorannl  *  ia  properly  *  minor  ninth,  as  some 
maintain  —  since  happily  the  roots  would  be 
the  same  in  both  casea.  c.  ii.  ii.  p. 

ROOT,  Obobob  Frbdiriox,  an  American 
l)Oimlar  composer,  Iwm  at  Sheffield,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  August  80,  1820.  He  studied  under 
Webb  of  Boston,  and  afterwards  in  Pkris  in 
1850,  He  was  a  nmsio-pablisher  in  Chicago 
in  1859-71.  He  w.is  assodated  with  Lowell 
Haaon  in  popularising  music  in  American 
schools,  etc.,  and  had  a  musical  doctor's  degree 
conferred  on  him  at  the  Chicago  University. 
He  died  at  Barley's  Island,  August  6 ,  1 895.  He 
wrote  various  cantatas,  such  as  '  Tlie  Flower 
Queen,'  'Daniel,'  and  others,  but  is  l)est  known 
as  composer  of  certain  songs  much  sung  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  a»,  'The  Ikttle  Cry 
of  Freedom,'  'Just  before  the  Battle,  Motlu  r,' 
but  his  composition  of  the  spirited  'Tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  the  boj's  are  marching, 'now almost 
better  known  as  *God  save  Ireland,'  should 
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entitle  him  to  rank  among  themdcers  of  living 
national  mosic.  His  son,  Frkdekick  \\\h»ii- 
MAN  Root,  born  at  Boston,  June  13,  1846, 
has  done  useful  work  as  a  teacher  of  ainf^ng, 
lK)th  iiidividually  und  in  lar^'f  t  lasscN.       y.  k. 

ROl'AKTZ,  J.  Guy,  born  at  guinganiji 
(Cotes  du  Xord),  June  15,  1864,  was  a  pupil 
of  Dubois  and  ilassenct  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  afterwanls  studied  with  Ctisar 
Franck.  Though  his  life  haa  been  ehiefly 
devoted  to  comiKwition  he  has,  since  1894, 
directed  the  Conservatoire  of  Nancy  with  great 
fluooen,  and  haa  given  a  strong  im|mlM  to  the 
symjiliony  concerts  in  that  town.  Hi-^  ilr.iriiatic 
works  include  two  pieces  in  one  act,  '  Le  Diable 
ocnitiiriar'  and  'Hargumite  d'^oone*;  he  haa 
written  incidental  music  for  'Pecheur  d'islande ' 
(Loti  and  Tiercelin),  played  in  Paris,  1893 ; 

*  Payaa^aa  de  Bretagne '  (written  for  a  •  th^tr« 
d'ombrea  chinoises'),  '  Les  Landes,'  'Marie 
endonnie,'  and  live  short  pieces,  a  'Marche  de 
f$t«,'  thrae  'Aira  de  twUet,'  a  anita  in  fonr 
movctncntscallf'd  'Diruanchebreton.'asyniphony 
on  a  Breton  chorale,  a  'Serenade,'  etc,  and 
among  his  smaller  pnbliahad  worica  which  have 
bot-n  luought  to  a  hearing  are  a  string  quartet 
and  a  '  fautaisie '  for  strings,  some  church  music 
(Paalm  xxxvL  fbr  choir,  organ,  and  orchestra), 
s'^ii^s.  and  pieces  for  organ  and  lor  piano.  k. 

KOKJ£»CirKlAMOD£,  coTnpi  >s«rof  the  Venetian 
aehool,  bora  al  Haohlin  (ui  possibly  Antwerp) 
about  1516.  Haatodied  under Willaert,!  chattel- 
master  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,  and  was  prol)al)ly 
in  early  life  a  singer  in  tluit  cathedral.  In  1542 
ha  brought  uut  his  tirst  book  of  iw<<rfg^u  a  5, 
and  in  1550  his  tirst  book  a  4  appeared,  a  work 
loug  held  in  favour,^  and  for  the  next  seven  or 
aighty«anpublish«Kl  continually.^  About  1550* 
he  appears  to  have  left  Venice  for  the  court  of 
Hercules  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  for  some 
yaara  m  hear  nothing  of  him.-'  [In  1668  he 
was  given  leave  of  abaanoa  to  viait  hia  parents 

<  s««titi*-M'RMlHto«aMMMteri.ate., 

A.  VutKllMt«^r<MW«MMg«Ml»,«|Db.V« 

A.  asTf. 

*  Ikt  Mtit  llfeniv  at  araartt  cobMm  ta 
•aitkm,lMllMaMMlUaa  1lM«dlllaiita 

157S. 

'  ThcrollowlnglUtof  hookio<mot«Unndniwlrl|(»l«l»  t  >k.  m  fi  rn 

thr  cnUUjffues  iif  the  I'.rltlah  Muwiiiu  aiitl  VMm  lllinulM.  Soma 
ciiiUiu  •ork  by  .,th.-:  o.mij.Mrr».  trtit  In  aII  vwh  they  bmr 
<'ipri*im'«  iuiDB.uid  h«U  UwchMoratrlbator.  ThvcUtofircn  U 
thitt  of  tfaeanMMiaitttdltlMi— 

M  Jri,.  Bk.I.««.T«ilm.  ISM  (Brit  Vnii.):  Vk.  II,  n  4 and  8.  Venice. 
1547   F.  tiK,  Btogr.};  hk  ili,  n  .1.  Wnl..-,  IM'i  ■  l-lt iicri. 

't  i  Irl/aU.    Bk.  I.  a  :>,  <-.  l,-,4.  .  I,:.,  i;  ,.  -,  \  ,■:         M4  iBilt. 

Mm.,  the  (tueUm  UxUmgitmliatika  thr  Orst  eiUtiooJ;  bk.ili.4lS. 
\  1M4.  Th«  IMI  edlUm  JB  Brit  MiM. :  Uhl  I*.  Hri  r.  (Um 
»na  1  jM8).  (The  flfth  book  mtalB*  u  od*  to  Um  Dnk*  of  Plumui. 
•o<l  fn>m  th«  cvrtiu  of  thr  cnnipmer's  life  w»  niajr  uanme  thii« 
Tolura*  to  be  "tif  of  hit  l.itr§t  piiMiintlurK.i  Fi>r  thi-  flmt  book  of 
tnatirlit»l»  a  4.  iwealHjM-;  Uir  iwcniid  mu  printed  tn  US7,  and  In 
IBIBmnieriut  a  '«^lr^  tiMii  of  Ui«  four- And  flu  gut  mniMpM.  M  '  I ' 
rlva  lUmme.'  etc.  A  Urge  numhwo<MwtDlirf>rtWMllSrt»  WWr 
brought  uut  tn  Korv  In  1377. 

ChranuUie  madrignU.  Bk.  I.  a  5, 1S44  (Brit.  Moa.:  the  word  ■  ri 
•tampsto' on  tit li-.pac*  (how*  that  thin  l<i  nr>t  the  ArstnliUonl.  The 
Br»t  \lt^•,V.  wn  rf[ir'iitwl  a..  Lite  t\«  IWi  i  Ki.'tl«  tltirmrrl.  Burner  hiui 
InMrtol  .mc  miiut«  r  in  hl«  //i4/orv. 

*  In  thia  ytta a  reprint  »<  hu  Ant  buuk  ot  uuulrtxalt  waa  brought 
ont  at  FartMk. 

>  Eiicvpt  Um  pnbllMUeo  of  t«o  AmSmm  (Ftula  1BS7)  with  the 
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loBoaall. 
'(•lib  Mm. 

•fttlM 

MnMiiM  ii 


foUovIng  riirliMiii  titim : 
IwnnM  otnen*  lntri»lr 

.  in  qua  introdui-uDtur  Jmiu  «t  Jodaal  canantai.  cum  duabiM  ct 


tltlen:   'Paiwln  O.  N.  .1.  Chrl«tl  In  'jua  n..!!!. 
JolwnnM  otnen*  lntri»liKitur  turn  nu*tu«r  v  «:iliu«'  »n<l  '  Piim|(^  I 


at  Antwaris  and  soon  afterwarda  viaited  the 

court  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  Governess  of  the 
Xetherlauds,  whose  husband,  Duke  Ottano 
Farneae,  engaged  him  aa  hia  maeatro  di  cappella 
at  Piinii  i.]  On  the  death  of  Willaert  he  \v.i> 
apiHiinted  his  aucoeaaor,  Oct.  18,  1563.  He 
resigned  this  poaftfon  afanoat  immefliately,  and 
returned  to  the  eourt  of  Parma  in  July  1664, 
where  he  died,  in  the  autumn  of  M^y^'  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city,  au'l  tlu-  foiiuwing  apitaphgivaa  an 
authentic  sketch  of  his  life  :— 

Cypriano  Roro,  Flandro 
Altis  MuHicae 
Vise  omniuni  iieritiasimo, 

Cajna  Msnen  flunaqae 
„  NeeTstastateobral 
Nee  oMIirloiM  delert  poterit, 
Herenlee  FenarfenSi  Dacis  II. 
Deimle  Venetoran, 
Postnnno 
Octavi  Famesi  PSniiae  et  Plscentia*) 
Uucia  II  Chori  Praefecto. 
l.ixlovicaH  fhiter,  flL  et  hseiedes 
Mi>-j«tiiu*imi  poiiuerunt. 
Obiit  aniio  molxv.  .iPtaii*  vpro  Kiiae  xlix. 

The  jKwitiou  to  which  liore  attained  at  St 
Mark'a,  and  tha  rank  aa  a  musician  which  con- 
temporary writers  assigned  him,  point  to  his 
having  been  something  of  au  innovator,  and  a 
really  original compoaer.  Hia  aacied  and  aacolar 
coiniK«itioi).s  were  frc<ju.iitly  reprinted,  and 
were  included  in  many  collections  of  tha  tima.* 
(See  the  QueUen-LesOkm  for  theaa  and  for  MS. 
copies.)  We  know  that  tlu  y  weiahald  in  high 
esteem  in  the  court  chapel  at  Monidi,  and  weta 
constantly  performed  tiiere  under  Laasna's  direc. 
tion.''  Duki'  .\lbert  of  Bavaria  caused  a  suj«rb 
copy  of  Kore's  motets  to  be  made  for  his  library, 
where  it  renuuna  to  thia  day,  with  a  jtortrait  of 
the  composer  on  the  laat  page,  by  the  court 
painter  MieUch.  j.  k.  8.  b. 

ROSA  (ROSE),  Cam.  Arorar  Nicolas,  bom 
at  Hamburg,  March  22,  18-12,  vvaa  aducated 
as  a  violin-player  and  made  such  progre.ss  as  to 
bo  sent  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatorinm,  which  he 
entered  in  18.^9.  [He afterwanls  .tu.iied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  and  obtained  tlie  i>ost  of 
coneertmeiater  at  Hamburg  in  1863.1  In  l  btJb 
he  came  to  England  and  appeared  as  a  solo 
pkyer  at  the  Oiystal  I'alace  on  .March  10. 
After  a  ahort  stay  in  London  he  joined  Mr. 
Bateman  in  a  concert-tour  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  met  Madame  Parepa,  whom  he  nmi  i  ied 
at  New  York,  in  Feb.  1 8G7.  His  wife's  succesa 
on  the  stage  lad  to  the  formation  of  a  company 
tmder  the  management  and  i  ni,ilu(  tctr>^hij>  of 
Mr.  Rose,  which,  during  it^i  early  camjiaigns 
could  Iwa-st  such  names  as  Plarapa,  Waehtol, 
Santley,  Ronconi,  and  Formes  among  its  artists. 

Early  in  1871  Mr.  iiose— who  by  this  time 
had  ohaqgad  hia  name  to  Roaa  to  avoid  miatakea 

*  rni*  mentloM  a  book  of  Ciprlano'a  mmms,  «  A  B.  6  i  Venice 
1944)  nn  the  authority  of  Dmudlu*  >  mtHathm  aamlen.  Thia  H 
probably  •  I,il»-r  Ml-.«riim"  n  4. 9. « i  Venice.  ISUBi  to  which  Ciprlano 
'■nly  r.iiitrO.Mti»*  the  rlr»l  ma«  •  Dniilca  menioxre.' 

'  DiMonl  deill  tnotn|i)ii.  vta.  Mil*  noui  d«U'  Uloatr.  dim  Oagl. 
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in  pronanciation — retnraed  to  England  with 

his  wife,  and  then  ina<le  a  leugthein-il  visit  to 
Elgypt  for  health.  Alter  this  they  a^iu  returned 
to  London,  bat  only  fbr  tile  lamented  death  of 
Madame  Parepa-Rosa,  which  took  j>luc<>  Jan.  21, 
1874.  Mr.  Rotia,  however,  was  resolved,  not- 
withstanding this  Mfious  blow,  to  teat  the 
fortunt-s  of  Englisli  opera  in  London,  and  on 
Sept.  1 1 ,  75,  he  opened  the  Princess's  Theatre 
with  a  ooni|Miuy  incunding  Hiss  Hose  Heme  as 
prima  donna,  Mr.  Santley,  and  other  good 
singers.  He  closed  on  Oct.  SO,  having  pro- 
duced 'Figaro,'  'Fau9t,'»*The  Porter  of  Havre*' 
(Cagnoni),  ' Fra  Diavolo,'  'Bohemian  Girl,' 
'  Trovatore, '  The  Water-Carrier'  (Cberubini), 
and  'Siege  of  Rocht-Ue.* 

The  season  of  1876  was  undertaken  at  tlie 
Lyceum  (Sept.  11  FW.  2).  It  included  'Tlie 
Water-Carrier'  ;  •  Thv  Lily  of  Killarney  '  (with 
additions;  'Sonnambula' ;  ' Faust' ;  *'Giralda' 
(Adam)  ;  '  Bohemian  Girl '  ;  Flying  Dutch- 
man '  ;  '  Zanipa  * ;  •  Trovatore  '  ;  '  Montana '  ; 
♦' Joconde '  (Xicolo) ;  '  Fidelio  * ;  •  Fra  DiavoIo' ; 
*•  Pauline  '  (Cowen) :  '  Porter  of  Havre.*  The 
next  season  was  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  (Feb. 
1 1-April  6, 1878).  It  inoloded  *'  The  Golden 
Cross,"  by  BriUl ;  'The  M.-rry  Wives';  'The 
Flying  Dutchman';  'The  Lily  of  Killarney,' 
and  others  of  those  already  named.  For  the 
fourth  season  Mr.  Rosa  took  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Jan.  27 -March  22,  1879),  brought  out 
•*Riena,'  **PiocoIino'  (by  Oninrad),  and 
*' Carmen,'  and  played  'The  Golden  Cross,' 
'  Huguenots,'  *  LHj  of  Killarney,'  etc.  etc.  His 
itih  ssosott  was  at  the  same  theatre  (Jan.  1 0- 
ll«oh   6,    1880h    *'Mignon'  (Thomas), 

Lohengrin,' and  ♦'Aida'were  all  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  English  ;  and  '  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew '  (G«x't/).  *  Carmen,'  'Bienzi,'  etc., 
were  jterformed.  In  1882  a  .season  was  given 
at  Her  .Majesty's  Theatre,  from  Jim.  \i  to 
March  11.  '  Tannhiinser'  and  Balfe's  ^'Painter 
of"  Antwerp '  ('  Morn  ')  were  prwiuced,  an<l  Mme. 
\  alleria  joined  the  company.  For  the  season 
of  188:1  (March  26-ApriI  21)  the  company 
njoved  to  Drury  Lane,  which  was  its  London 
centre  until  1 887.  Thomas's  *' Esmeralda '  and 
Mackenzie's  *'Oolomba'  were  prodnoed,  and 
Mnie.  Marie  Roze  njiireare*]  as  'Carnnii,"  etc 
In  1884  (AprU  H-May  10)Stonford's*'Canter- 
baiy  Pilgr^'  was  Uie  only  n«w  work  pro- 
duced. In  18S5  (April  6-May  30)  Thomas's 
"i^' Nadeshda '  and  Massenet's  'Manon'  were 
given.  In  1 886  ( May  23-Jane  26)  Maekenrie's 
♦'Troubadour,'  and  in  1887  (April  7-Jnne  11) 
Corder's  *'Nordisa'  were  the  novelties.  In 
1888  *Rohsrt  the  Devil,'  'Tlie  Puritan's 
Daughter,'  'The  St^ir  of  the  North,'  an.l  'The 
Jewess'  were  produced  ;  and  on  Jan.  12,  1889, 
Plauquctte's  '  Paul  Jones '  at  the  Prince  of 
Walca's  Theatrs,  London.  o. 

'  Tb«  uUriak  |ir*rt3iMl  to  tbf«e  mttnca  •Ifniflca  that  th«  work* 
Itwl  not  bevn  bttore  prodvotd  In  Bn(lM>d.  mt  l«aat  In  EngUib. 


After  the  death  of  Carl  Boaa,  whibh  took 

place  in  Paris,  April  80,  1889,  the  company 
began  to  lose  a  little  of  the  prestige  it  had 
fmauly  enjoyed.    An  amalgsmalkn  with 

Harris,  whicli  ha<l  just  been  entered  into  at 
the  time  of  Bosa's  deatli,  had  no  very  artistic 
remits,  although  a  few  works  of  importance 
were  given  from  time  to  time.  It  must  of 
course  be  remembered  that  the  chief  inllueuoe 
of  saeh  a  ooniiiany  is  in  the  provinces  rather 
than  in  Loudon,  and  as  a  rule,  from  this  time, 
the  first  performances  of  the  Carl  Rosa  prodno- 
tions  took  place  away  from  London.  Oowen's 

Thoigrim  *  was  the  main  attraction  of  a  Drury 
Lane  season  in  1890  ;  and  the  production  of 
MacCuun's  ♦'Jeanie  Deans'  in  Edinburgh  took 
plaes in  November  18 94.  InDecember  1894,  the 
com]>any  again  laid  Jjondon  musicians  under  a 
great  obligation,  by  jtroducing  ♦'  H;uisel  and 
Grctcl '  with  Mozart's  early  Bastien  et  Baa« 
tienne  '  at  Daly's  Theatre.  In  l  S9fi  the  same 
theatre  wius  occupied  lor  a  short  series  of  uiisoel> 
laneous  iwrformances.  1897  was  an  eventlol 
year  in  tlie  life  of  the  company,  and  in  ita 
ooocse  permission  was  granted  to  prefix  the 
word  '  Royal '  to  the  name,  in  Jsoraaiy  *  Die 
Meistersinger'  wasj^vsn  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  ; 
in  April,  Puccini's** La Bohime'  was  introduced 
to  Ingland  at  Mandurter,  and  In  Oetoher  tiwy 
gave  a  season  at  Covent  Oanlcn  (ojiening  with 
iJie  work  just  named),  in  the  course  of  which 
MaeCnnn'a  **])iarmid'  was  pradnoed.  After 

Siegfried*  (1898)  the  energy  of  the  comjiauy 
failed  for  some  time.  A  series  of  performances 
of  '  ]iopu1ar '  operas  at  the  Lyceum  in  1899  wat 
attcndiHl  by  no  remarkable  success ;  bat  in 
November  1 900,  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  Netting 
Hill,  they  introduced  Gounod's  ♦'  Cinq  Mars,' 
and  in  the  following  week,  at  the  Brixton 
Theatre,  gave  Goldmark's  Heinichen  am 
Herd '  to  the  English  public.  In  the  fol- 
lowing October  they  gave  '  iSiegfried.'  and  in 
April  1902,  Giordano's  *' Andr.-  Chenier'  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The 
company's  xeeord  is  an  honooimfale  one,  and  its 
influence  on  English  musie  cannot  be  denied  ; 
with  rather  higher  aims,  its  prestige  might  have 
been  kept  np  at  Hm  same  level  fhst  waa  attained 
during  the  founder's  lifetime,  but  tht-  usual 
temptation  to  beat  sucoessiul  rivals  on  their  own 
grotind,  and  to  present  the  *  popular '  operas  in 
ultra-'  j>opular '  style,  was  too  strong  to  !«•  quite 
resisted,  and  the  result  has  )>ccn  that  tlie  most 
artistle  produetions  have  perhaiie  been  snspeetsd 
by  the  cultivated  amateurs  who  were  the  com- 
Iiany's  best  patrons  in  former  times.  M. 

BOSA,  SALVATon,  was  bom  at  Arenella,  near 
Naples,  July  21, 1615.  His  father  Vito  Antonio 
de  Rosa  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  the  college 
of  tlie  i«adri  Somaschi.  He  soon  began  to  study 
mnaic,  and  beeania  an  expert  player  of  the  lute, 
improvising  accompaniments  and  interludes  to 
his  own  verses.    His  ambition  to  go  to  Rome 
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and  devote  hinuelf  seriously  to  pMnting  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  fulfilled  in  1685,  when  he 
vi!iit4xl  Rome  for  the  first  time.  But  becoming 
ill,  he  returned  to  Naples  at  the  end  of  six 
mouths,  and  there  became  a  pupil  of  tlie  i>aiuter, 
Aaiello  Fakone,  until  1687.  Then  again  he 
wont  to  Rome,  and  accompanied  a  friend, 
Mercuric,  iii  the  service  of  the  Cardinal 
Braucaccio,  to  Viterbo,  where  he  reoflived  • 
OOmmiHsion  to  paint  an  altar-piece. 

After  a  visit  to  Naples,  he  was  again  in  Rome 
in  1688  until  Sepitooiber  1640,  when  he  went 
to  Florence  to  take  an  api>ointment  as  paintor 
to  the  court  of  the  Medici,  a  i>o8t  he  held  for 
nearly  nine  yeenw  Daring  this  time  he  met 
Filippo  Lippi,  poot  and  jxiint^r,  and  Cesti,  the 
musician,  and  wrote  La  Utrega,  to  which 
Cesti  oompoeod  ttie  mnsic,  and  11  Lmimto, 
later  on  set  to  music  by  Bandini.  It  was  prob- 
ably towards  the  end  of  1640  that  he  wrote 
the  satin  La  mnifeo, «  vteleat  atladE  on  the 
depraved  taste  shown  in  Italian  church  music. 
It  was  not  published  till  some  years  after  Boea's 
death,  and  eridently  eaoNd  mneh  agitation.  It 
was  answcrwl  witli  a  bitterness  almost  equal  to 
its  own  by  liattheson  in  his  Jdiihridat  wider 
dm  Oi/t  tfner  tcnelselen  Satyrt^  gemamt  la 
Musics,  Hamburf,',  1749  ;  in  which  a  Ccrman 
translation  of  the  satire  is  given,  with  pages  of 
oomments  and  aanotatioiis.  The  six  satiras, 
La  Muska,  La  Pi»Tsia,  La  PiUura,  La 
Ouerra,  La  BtMloniOf  and  L'  luvidic^  written 
by  Bosa  between  1640  and  1660,  ware  probably 
first  publisht.'d  in  Rome  in  1695  ;  the  title- j>agc, 
without  date,  and  with  Amsterdam  falsely  in- 
dieated  as  the  printing  place,  is  as  follows: 
Satire  di  Salvalor  Rosa  dedicaie  a  aeitano.  hi 
Amaterdam  preaao  Severo  Prothomattix,  12mo, 
p.  161.  It  was  foUowed  by  numberless  un- 
authorised editions.  The  first  dated  edition 
of  186  pages  was  printed  in  Amsterdam  liy 
J.  F.  Bernard  in  1719,  the  second  edition  is 
dated  1781,  and  the  third  1 790.  In  1770  there 
was  an  edition  Con  note  di  A.  M.  Salvini,  printed 
at  Florence,  but  with  Amsterdam  on  the  title - 
page ;  this  was  rsprtaited  in  1781,  1784,  and 
1787. 

Rosa  on  leaving  Florence  was  in  Yolterra  for 
a  time,  and  then  returned  to  Bmne  in  February 
1619.  The  year  1647  was  certainly  j>assed 
peaceably  in  Tuscany,  in  spite  of  the  legend 
which  has  it  that  Rosa  was  at  Naples  dming 
the  insurrection  in  July  1647,  and  was  one  of 
the  'compagnia  della  morte'  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  painter  Falcone.  To  begin  with,  no 
such  company  exi'^ted,  an<l  sfoondly.  tlierc  are 
letters  preserved,  written  by  Roea  to  his  friend 
MafliBi,  one  from  Ksa,  on  Jan.  0,  1647.  and 
another  from  Florence,  on  Sept.  26,  164  7,  in 
which  the  tumults  at  Naples  are  not  even 
alladed  to  (Ossareo,  PoetU  «  UUen,  1802, 

p.  55).  In  I'jTiO  Rosa  atrain  visit>d  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Siena,  returning  to  Rome  in  December, 
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where  he  worked  at  his  paintings  finding  relaxa- 
tion in  writing  songs  to  which  either  he  or  his 
friend  OaTslU,  then  in  Boms*  oompossd  tho 

airs. 

Koia  died  in  Rome  on  March  15,  1673,  at 
the  ago  of  hfty-eight,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  di^U  Angioli  alle  Terms 
di  Diocleziano. 

Little  of  Rosa's  mnsic  is  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  songa  published  in  the  'Gemme 
d'antichita'  and  other  modern  collections.  His 
{weition,  however,  was  one  of  some  musical 
interest.  A  jiersonal  friend  of  some  of  the  hading 
composers  of.  the  time — Cavalli,  Cesti,  liandiui 
and  others — he  was  so  far  in  toneh  with  the 
new  ideas  just  germinating,  as  to  adopt  the 
method  of  writing  for  a  single  voice  with  baiNtQ 
eontinim  aooompaniment. 

In  1770  Dr.  Burney  acquirol  from  a  great 
grand-daughterofRoea,occupyingthesan)ehoiu»e 
on  flie  Monte  Santa  TMnit4  in  Borne  in  which 
he  had  lived  and  died,  a  musical  manuscript  in 
Koea's  handwriting,  containing,  besides  airs  and 
cantatas  by  Cesti,  Bosri,  etc.,  eight  csntatas 
written  and  eoniposed  by  Rosa  himself.  The 
airs  are  melodious  and  vivacious,  and  have  a 
good  deal  of  eharm.  Barney  (JTiM.  <^  jtfksje, 
iv.  pji.  165-S)  gives  the  music  of  a  certain 
number  of  them ;  they  were  also  included  by 
N.  d'  Arienzo  in  his  |>a]  >er  on  Bosa  in  the  Rititta 
iftce.  lua.  1894,  L  389. 

The  better-known  aiis  are  '  V'ado  ben  speaso,' 
printed  by  Dr.  Crotch  in  (S^ieeiineiw  <ff  Variotu 
.Styles,  1808.  Biited  by  H.  Bi8hoi>  in  'Genime 
d'antichita,'  No.  26,  and  in  La  tcuoia  arUica, 
I7o.  24,  aliw  in  Marx's  Otudt  und  dis  Oper, 
1863.  Ikilage,  No.  2.  'Star  vicino,'  edited 
by  W.  H.  Callcott,  '  Gemme,'  No.  27.  And 
'  Selve  voi  che,'  edited  by  J.  Pittmann,  London, 
1878.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  latter  is  in 
the  Vienna  lmi>erial  Libmry,  Ko.  19,242  in 
ISIantuani's  catalogue.  C.  B. 

ROSALIA  (Germ,  rdter  Michel,  Schuster- 
ffck  ).  A  form  of  melwly,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
in  which  a  hgure  is  re^wated  several  times  in 
succession,  tiaii^ossd  a  noto  higher  at  each 
reiteration. 

The  name  is  derived  from  an  old  Italian 
Canto  i)0]K>lare,  '  Roealia,  mia  cara,'  the  Melody 
of  which  is  constmoted  npom  this  prinoiflei. 


lata 


The  well-known  German  Volkslied,  'Gestem 
Abend  war  Vetter  Michel  da,'  begins  with  a 
similar  repetition,  and  hence  the  figure  is 
frequently  called  in  Germany,  '  Vetter  Michel.' 
These  titles,  as  well  as  that  of  *8chusterfleck ' 
— a  cobble — are  of  course  ^iven  to  it  in  derision 
— for  writers  on  composition  regaitl  its  frequent 
introdnction  as indieativs of  poVerty  of  inventive 
power.  Nevertheless,  it  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  great  masters,  with  charming  effect,  as 
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may  be  seen  iu  the  Minuet  in  HAndel's 
*  Ariadne/  in  whieh  it  will  be  obeerred  that 

the  Hgitre  is  sufTered  to  apfK?ar  three'  tiiiies 
only  in  suooession.  Almost  all  great  writers 
have  imposed  thb  Hmit  npon  ita  employment, 
experience  having  proved  that  u  fourfold  re- 
petition generally  tends  to  render  the  passage 
wearisome.  Strikingly  effective  instances  of 
threefold  repetition  will  be  found,  in  Mozart's 
Refiuiem,  at  the  words  •  Ingemisco  tamquam 
reus';  in  Spohr's  'Last  Judgment,'  at  'The 
grave  gives  up  ita  dead' ;  and  in  a  aniark- 
ably  forciltle  passage  in  the  '  Kigaudon  '  from 
Rameau's  'Danianus.'  Still,  tliis  restriction 
ia  fkeqnently  disregarded.  Vallerauo  has  left 
a  Canon,-  wliich  ascoini-i  a  Tone  higher  at  each 
repetition,  (ul  ui/uiUuin  ;  aud  the  resulting 
etfectis  far  from  inharmonioaa,  though  the  work 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  muainl  ourioai^ 
than  a  serious  comiKjsition. 

Closely  allied  to  this  figure  is  another,  in 
which  the  leading  phrase  is  transjiosed  one  or 
more  notes  lower  at  each  re^ietition  ;  as  ui 
'Habhiam  trinto'  from  Handel's  'Scipio/  in 
whidk  the  tnmapoaitioa  prooeeda  by  thiraa. 


Here,  again,  the  figure  hrcaks  off  after  a 
threefold  reiteration ;  and,  iu  two  cases  in 
irhifih  Moaart  haa  employed  tiie  aame  devioe, 
in  his  Requiem— at  the  wnpfls  '(Jui  Mariam 
absolvisti,'  and  'Oro  supplex  et  acclinis  '—it  is 
relinqnished  after  the  second  ennneiation.  [For 
a  fivefold  repetition  see  the  Branle  given  under 
Form,  toL  ii.  p.  75a.]  This  kind  of  imitation 
is,  indeed,  subject  to  exactly  the  aame  fonn  of 
treatment  iis  the  true  Rosalia  ;  thou<;h  it  would 
be  inexact  to  call  it  by  that  name,  and  e«^ually 
ao  to  apply  the  term  to  the  regidar  aacenta  or 
deaeents  of  a  sequence — as  con^itantly  exhibited 
in  the  fugues  of  Seb.  Bach  ;  or  to  those  of  vocal 
diTimons — as  in  'Every  Valley,'  or  Rossini's 
'Quis  est  homo' ;  or  to  the  scene,  in  'Tunn- 
hduaer,'  in  which  the  stanzas  of  'Dir  tone 
Lob  *  are  song  a  note  higher  at  each  repetition. 

Sdnimann  waa  accused  of  writing  Rosalie 
utfue  ad  nataeam.  He  does  employ  tliem 
very  frequently:  but  often — as  in  the  owning 
of  hia  'Arabeske'  (op.  18) — with  an  effect 
whicli  true  genius  alone  could  have  dictated. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of 
Schumann's  principles  of  composition :  but 
when— as  in  a  bitter  article,  by  Joseph  Rubin- 
stein, which  appeared  iu  Bayreutltcr  BlUUer — his 
masterly  nae  of  thia  paitioular  devioe  ia  made 

*  Kr|iriDted  In  vol.  l.  of  Clcnivnti  >  rnictical  Uarmmf. 


to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  its  unqualiticd  con- 
demnation, as  a  'vidona  monotony-producing 
repetition  of  musical  jihrases  on  related 
degrees,  which  the  student  of  composition 
lovea  to  introduce  in  hia  firat  exerelaea,'  we 
naturally  revolt  from  a  conclusion  so  illogical. 
That  a  form  which  neither  Handel,  nor  Mozart, 
nor  Beethoven,  nor  any  other  great  writer  has 
disdained  to  employ,  can  poesibly  be,  in  its 
own  nature, '  vicious,'  we  cannot  believe.  With 
e<]ual  reason  might  we  condemn  the  '  monotony- 
]>r(i<hicing'  effect  of  a  regular  figure.  It  ia, 
iudeed,  quite  possible  to  make  such  a  figure 
monotonous  to  the  last  degree  ;  yet  nearly  the 
whole  of  Beethoven's  '  Andante  in  F '  (op.  34), 
is  founded  on  the  rhythmic  fonn  of  the  first 
four  notes  ul  the  oj»ening  subject.  The  truth 
is,  that,  in  the  liuids  of  a  great  master,  all 
sui  h  devices  are  made  jiroductive  of  jaire  and 
bcautitul  effects;  while  all  are  'vicious'  when 
viciously  misused.  w.  s.  B. 

ROSAMOND.  An  ojtera  by  Joseph  Addison, 
music  by  Thomas  Clayton  ;  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  Handi  4,  1707,  but  only  ran 
thn-e  night-H. 

Thomas  Augustine  Ante,  many  years  later, 
took  the  libretto  for  one  of  hia  eariy  nuaical 
efforts  ;  and  produced  a  work  tliat  bore  con- 
siderable promise  of  his  future  excellence. 

Hia  aetting  of  the  opera  waa  given  at  tbe 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Hajmarlnt,  <a  llarbh  1, 
1733.  ».  K. 

R08AMUNDE  fUrSTIN  YOlf  C7PERK 
(Rosanionfl.  Princess  of  Cyprus).  A  nunantio 
play  iu  four  acts ;  written  by  Wiihelmine 
Ohriatlne  von  Ohezy,  the  overture  and  incidental 
music  by  Franz  Schubert  (o|l,  26).  Produced 
at  the  Theatre  au-der-Wieii|  Vienna,  Dec.  20, 
1823,  aud  only  fierfonned  twioa.  The  music 
aa  tiien  played  ia  aa  follows : — 

*  1.  Overt  urt- (D  riiinor). 

t  2.  Entracl*^  Ijetwo-n  Acts  1  and  2(13  minor), 
t  3.  Rallo(B  miiiur),  and  Atiilant>-  iin  poooaaay(OX 
4.  Entr'acte  ljetw«-«<ii  Acts  'I  and  3  (U). 

*  a,  Bonumcc  for  soprwo,  *I)ar  VeUmeod  atnlilt* 

(P  minor). 

*  6.  Cliorun  of  Hpirita. 

*  7.  Entr'acte  between  Act*  3  and  4  (BO), 
a.  aiMiplieids'  Mekkly. 

*  «.  fflMfberds' Chans. 
*10.  HnntsmsB's  Choraa. 
tU.  AJrde Ballet^). 

The  overture  played  at  the  performancea  was 

published  in  1827,  for  PF.  four  hands,  by 
Schubert  himself,  aa  op.  52,  under  the  title  of 
'Alfonso  und  Estrelk'  (now  op.  69).  The 
overture  (in  C),  known  as  the  'Overture  to 
Rosanmndc'  (op.  26)  was  composed  for  the 
melodrama  of  the  '  Zauberharfe,'  or  Magic  Harp 
(pr(>lur'(><l  August  Id,  18S0),  and  was  pnUidied 
by  Schubert  with  its  present  name  and  opus- 
number  for  PF.  four  hands,  in  1828.  The 
pieces  marked  have  Wn  published  —  those 
marked  with  *  by  Schuliert  himself,  as  op.  29  ; 
those  marked  with  +  more  recently.    For  i>arti  - 
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culars  see  Notteliohm's  Thematic  Catalogue, 
pp.  46,  84.  The  Etitr  acte  in  B  minor  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  Schubert's  works  ;  the  Koniancc, 
the  Entr'acte  No.  7,  the  Shepherds'  ML-hnly, 
and  the  Air  de  liallet  (in  G),  are  all  admirable, 
the  ShepliMde'  Melody  for  two  clarinets  especi- 
ally characteriHtic.  The  second  Trio  to  the 
£ntr'acte  Ho.  7  was  previously  composed,  in 
May  1819,     «  aeng,  *  Der  Laidende.'  o.* 

ROSE  or  KNOT  (Fr.  liosace :  Fr.  and  Germ. 
Hoaette  ;  Ital.  Jioaa\.  The  ornamental  device  or 
aenteheoB  inserted  in  tiie  eoond-hde  of  the  belly 
of  stringed  instruments,  such  as  the  lute,  griit^r. 
mandoline,  dulcimer,  or  harpaichord,  serving 
not  only  a  decorative  purpose,  hot— in  the 
Netherlands  especially— as  the  maker's  '  trade 
mark. '  I  n  the  harpsichord  and  spinet  there  was 
tnnaUy  bnt  one  eoond-hoTe  with  its  rose ;  hot 
owing  to  the  origin  of  these  keyboard  instruments 
from  the  psaltery,  their  analogy  with  the  lute, 
and  the  net  of  the  Roman  Intee  having  three, 
several  sound-holes  were  sometimes  jki  foratcd. 
In  fact,  a  harpsichord  dated  1531  was  seen  in 
Italy  by  the  eminent  art  critic,  Mr.  T.  J.  OttlKck, 
which  possessed  no  less  than  live,  each  with  a 
rose  inserted.  From  the  analogy  above  referred 
to,  the  old  Italian  harpsiehora  maken  named 
the  bottom  of  the  instrument  '  cassa  armonica  ' 
(sound-chest)  ;  as  if  its  office  were  like  that  of 
the  back  of  the  lute  or  viol,  while  the  belly  was 
the  *  piano  armonioo '  (sound-flat).^  Tlie  Flem- 
ings, retaining  the  sotind-hole,  doubtless  adhered 
more  or  less  to  this  erroneous  notion  of  a  sound - 
chest  The  Hitdioocks  in  England  (1620  and 
later)  appear  to  have  Wen  the  first  to  abandon 
it ;  no  roses  are  .seen  in  their  instrumentii. 
Kirkman  in  the  next  century  still  adhered  to 
the  rose  and  trade  scutcheon,  but  Shudi  did 
not.  In  the  Gi'imale  dc  LillrniH  cC  lUtlia 
/Venice,  1711,  torn,  v.),  Sdpione  Malfei,  n  - 
ferring  to  Cristofori,  who  had  recently  inventccl 
the  {lianoforte,  approves  of  his  retention  of  the 
principle  of  the  rose  in  hia  ordinary  harpsichords, 
althoiigh  f'o!itenipori\ry  makers  for  the  most 
part  had  abandoned  it.  Hut  Cristufori,  instead 
«f  a  laige  nwa,  to  further,  as  he  thought,  the 
rf'sonan'^o,  tised  two  small  apertures  in  the  front. 
Under  the  head  Kuckxhs  will  be  found  illustra- 
tions of  the  roee  or  roMMV,  as  vied  by  those  great 
makers.  a.  t.  h. 

KOSE  OF  CASTILE.  An  opera  in  three 
«cta ;  compiled  by  Meaara.  Harna  h  Falconer 
(from'Le  Muletier  de  Toledo'),  mu.sicby  M.  AV. 
Balfe.  Produced  at  tlte  Lyceum  Theatre  (Pyne 
and  Harrison),  London,  Oct.  29,  1857.  o. 

ROSE  OF  PERSIA,  THE.  Comic  opera  in 
two  acts,  libretto  by  Basil  Hood,  music  by 
Arthur  BnlUvan,  prodvoed  at  Savoy  Theatre, 
Nov.  29,  1899. 

'  (HIr  i;«Mrin- (it<nf,  » tth  chiinic-lirlftU  iin..|»>ty.  here  ointU  all 
n-f<Tmc<p  til  the  f.wt  tliat  h<-  h.mMll  diio.vfreil  thi-  mlaainK  port  ton* 
of  tba  mnric    Her  toI.  tl.  p.  ii'b.  atwl  i»fra.  p.  Jllld.l 

>  In  mud  em  ItiilUu  ue  inure  (requentlr  in«t  with  '  toinpiMtiKi,' 

'  tftVoU  amoairm,'  mhI  '  tatdo.'  iwnlin '  Mtly.'  or  '  KMWd-bMnL' 


ROSEINGRAVE  or  ROSINORAVE, 
Daniel,  Church  musician  and  organitit.  The 
exact  date  of  hia  birth  is  not  known.  Ho 
it  ciivi  d  liis  early  musical  education  as  one  of 
the  ehihlreii  of  the  Cha[iel  Royal  ;  though 
whether  before  16(50,  under  Captain  Cook,  or 
after  that  date,  under  Pelham  Humfny,  is  un- 
certain. He  is  stated  subsequently  tu  have 
stodied  nnder  Dr.  John  Blow  and  Heniy  Pnroell. 
He  was  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  from 
1679  to  1681,  of  Winchester  Cathedral  from 
1«82  to  1892,  of  Sdisbiify  Ckthedral  from  1892 
to  1 698,  was  appointed  organist  and  Vicar-choral 
of  St.  Tatrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1898,  and  organist  and  stipendiary  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  the  same  year.  He 
retired  from  the  orgauistship  of  St.  Tatrick's  in 
1719  in  favour  of  his  son  Ralph,  bat  remained 
organist  of  Christ  ( "Inirch  until  his  death  in  1727. 
He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Washbovme,  D.D.,  who  snrvived  him,  and  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  including  hia 
sons  Thomas  and  Hi^ph,  wlio  were  also  distin- 
guished mnsicians.  Tmre  appear  to  have  been 
Roseingraves  in  Ireland  before  Daniel  Rosein* 
grave'a  time,  as  mention  is  made  in  the  Chapter 
Acts  of  CSnrisI  Ghnrch  of  »  lease  from  the 
Dean  and  Ghftptsr  to  one  Ralph  Roaeingnve  in 
1661. 

Daniel  Roseingrave  succeeded  Robert  Hodge 
as  organ  ist  of  St.  Patrick's.  Hodge,  who  resigned 
the  ])08t  tf  organist,  was  thereupon  ftii]>n{i!ted 
'Master  of  the  song  to  the  Quire,'  ai  jiuieutly 
lui  a  sofatton  for  losing  the  post  of  organist. 
Tlie  arrangement  does  not  apy>ear  to  have  been 
a  liuppy  one,  for  in  1699  we  find  a  Chapter 
Act  in  the  following  words  :  '  The  said  Dean 
and  Chapter  haviiifj  received  information  that 
Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Kosingrave,  two  of  the 
Vioars^oral,  gave  each  other  very  scurrilous 
language  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  after 
went  together  to  the  taveme  and  there  fought, 
upon  which  the  said  Hodge  and  Roseingrave 
were  ordered  to  appear  befnrt'  t  he  H.tid  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  answer  in  their  places  touching  such 
their  misdemeanours.  And  upon  hearing  what 
they  could  severally  say  for  themsoh  es  touching 
the  matter.  And  it  thereupon  appearing  to  the 
said  Dean  and  Chapter  llmt  Mr.  RooelngrawwaB 
ye  iirst  aiifl  chief  aggressor,  and  that  also  the 
said  Mr.  Hodge  was  to  blame.  It  was  thereupon 
ordered  by  the  aferssaid  Dean  and  Chapter  that 
the  said  Mr.  Daniell  Roseingrave  should  forth- 
with pay  into  the  hands  of  ye  steward  of  the 
said  vioan  ehonlls  the  snme  of  three  pounds 
and  the  said  Mr.  Hodge  the  snme  of  'JOs.  sterling 
for  a  penall  mulct  for  such  their  oli'ences,  the 
same  to  be  dispoeed  of  as  the  said  Dean  shall 
think  fitt,  and  that  the  sjiid  Mr.  Rostingrave 
■should  then  and  there  beg  publick  pardon  of  the 
said  Mr.  Hodge  for  the  Mmrfllons  language  hee 
gave  him  as  aforesaid,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Dean  and 
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Chapter.'  Robert  Hodge,  it  may  be  meationed, 
had  praTiously,  whea  organist  of  Welb  Okthe- 
dral  (1688),  been  uoiteoted  and  admoniahed  for 

breaking  windows. 

At  Christ  Church  Cathedral  Roaeingrave 
appears  to  have  been  equally  comljative.  By 
a  Chapter  Act  in  1700  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
on  hearing  the  Petition  of  Daniel  Roseingrare 
complaining  uf  assault  by  Mr.  Thomas  Finell, 
'  ordered  on  hearing  the  Petition  of  Daniel 
Roseingrave  and  examination  of  several  witnesses 
that  the  said  Daniel  KoseillgiftTe  and  Thomas 
Finell  be  and  aiv  horchy  suspended  ab  ojicio 
et  he)utfieio ' ;  and  further  ordered  '  that  from 
henceforth  no  Vioar  or  Stipendiary  of  this 
Church  do  wear  a  swoni  uii<ler  tho  penalty  of 
expulsion.'  Tliis  sius^>cusiuu  was  subcMx^ueutly 
vemoved  on  payment  of  'innloti'  bgr  the  ofltad- 
ing  parties. 

By  his  will,  dated  Oct.  21,  1724,  Daniel 
Roseingrave  left  the  house  in  Peter  Street, 
Dublin,  in  which  he  then  dwelt,  to  his  'second 
son  Ralph,'  ^  to  whom  ho  also  left  the  residue 
of  hie  pw^wty,  subject  to  his  providing  an 
annuity  of  £20  for  his  (Daniel's)  mfe,  the  said 
Ann  Roaebigravo.  To  his  '  eldest  son  Thomas ' 
he  only  left  Uto  ahfllingi.  Daniel  Roeeiagraye 
died  in  1727,  at  OoIdci»  Lane  (the  same  street 
where,  tifty -live years  later,  John  Field  was  born), 
and  waa  bwlacl  in  the  ehmdiyard  of  St  Bride  a 
Ohurch.  Ilis  wirlow  dio'l  in  1732-3,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  churchyard  in  St.  Patrick's 
OathedraL 

AltIi'inL,'h  Daniel  Roscinj^'mvp  seems  to  have 
written  a  great  deal  of  church  music,  and  is 
highly  spoken  of  ae  a  composer  by  Barney  and 
Hawkins,  very  little  of  his  nuisic  is  now  extant. 
One  of  his  anthems,  '  Lord,  Thou  art  become 
graelons,'  is  preaerved  in  nuuraaoript  in  the 
library  of  Christ  Clmrch,  Oxford,  and  another, 

*  Haate  Thee,  O  Lord,'  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bompoa  haa  antograph  acoree  of  four 
other  anthems  of  his. 

By  a  Chapter  Act  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
datetl  Dec.  15, 1699,  it  is  ordered  *that  the  Proc- 
tor do  pay  unto  Mr.  Daniel  Roseingrave  throe 
pounds  as  a  gratuity  for  his  writing  three  services 
and  two  Creeds  for  the  use  of  the  Church.  Un- 
fortunately all  traces  of  these  compoeitions  have 
long  since  disappeared.  L.  M'c.  L.  D. 

ROSEINGRAVE.  Thomas  (1690  to  1766), 
the  second  son  of  Daniel  Roseingrave,  waa  bom 
at  Winchester  in  1690.  At  the  af^e  of  Reven 
he  came  witli  his  father  to  Dublin,  and  from 
him  received  hia  early  education  in  music. 
Thomas  Roseingrave  entcre<i  Trinity  Colle<;;e, 
Dublin,  in  1707,  and  his  then  a;^e  is  given  in 

'  AlthiniKh  til  hl.i  will  Daiilcl  <lr*>  rlln  ii  Rilph  ««  hit '  mviimI  '->ri.' 
bU  vlrlMt  ton  wan  Damiil  lltMiiifitRtVK.  Jt  miok,  wbn  wiu  ^••JIJl  it 
Wiaohcrto'lBMIB.MitmdTHliltrOolliC*.  Duhlin.  in  lTr'2.  n).t«li>.vi 

•  MboUnhIp  la  170B.  uwl  took  out  hi*  B.A.  d««rv«  in  \'"'.  U- 
WM,  iloqMlta*.  Uie  *  fonng  Riisrinf r»>  e '  wlii>  apiimni  hy  thi;  C«iUi-.-tt 
(Uifi.ter  to  hnT«  btwn  -.iii.tititoil  or.-anl.t  i.f  Truillj'  CollaiKe  C'h&pvl 
In  1705.  lu  III  thiit  )  >vir  Th  .iH  n  wKf  only  ti)<irt*«n.  and  Kalph  ■till 
fimtigrt.  In  IT'TT  \\-  ■»  ,A  iiM-n  l<v>n- 'if  aViwinc*  for  MM  IMT, ' In 
ontrr  t"  ini|ir>Ar  Iniii..  )r  ill  imi'i.  °  H«  li<ui  pntaMf  MM  a«m 
fmn  befera  ITM.  ttaa  d«U  ol  hU  (•that'*  wilL 


the  College  Badatar  aa  sixteen.  He  did  not, 
however,  prooeed  to  hia  degree  in  Arte. 

In  a  CliJipter  Act  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
dated  14th  December  1700,  it  is  ordered  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  'tiiat  whenever  Thomaa 
Boaseingrave  sonn  of  Daniell  Rossingi-ave,  the 
present  organist  of  the  said  Cathedrall,  being 
minded  to  travell  beyond  seaa  to  improve 
himself  in  the  art  of  music,  and  that  hereafter 
he  may  be  useful  and  serviceable  to  the  said 
Cathe<^Il,  yt  tenne  guineas  be  by  the  Proctor 
of  the  said  Canonry  given  him  as  a  guift  from 
the  said  Canonry  towanls  bearing  his  charges.' 
He  went  to  Italy  in  1710,  and  at  Venice  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Scarlattis,  Aleaaandro 
and  Donienico.  For  the  latter  he  apj^ears  to 
have  formed  a  great  admiration.  Burney 
(Jfist/m/  of  A\[iitiic,  iv.  p.  263)  says,  that  he 
'  followed  him  to  Rome  and  Najiles,  !iii<l  liardly 
ever  quitted  him  while  he  remained  in  Italy, 
which  was  not  till  after  the  Faaoe  of  Utrecht, 
[1713],  as  api>ears  by  an  anthem  whicli  he 
com|>osed  at  Venice  in  llVi,  "Arise,  shine,  for 
thy  light  is  come." '  The  mannacript  of  thia 
anthem,  which  he  wrote  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, is  preaerved  in  the  Tudway  collection 
(HaiL  MS.  7848).  Barney  wKfh  of  it,  *  There 
is  much  fire  in  the  introductorj'  syni phony, 
which  is  of  a  very  modem  cast'  How  long 
he  eontintied  abiroed  ia  net  exactly  known,  but 
in  1720  we  find  him  in  London,  wliere  he 
produced,  at  the  Hayioarket  Theatre,  Domenico 
Soariatti'o  open,  *Naidao^'  with  two  additional 
snn^'s  and  two  doeta  ^  BoaaiQgmve'a  own 
composition. 

Aa  a  oompoaer  and  organist  he  appeara  to 
have  iKwn  held  in  hi^h  estimation,  his  [Mnvera 
of  reading  at  sight  and  of  improvising  being 
cs}>ccially  dwelt  on  by  hia  oontemporariea. 

Burney  says  :  '  In  his  younger  days,  when 
he  enjoyed  the  nuns  sana  in  corport  sano,  he 
was  regarded  aa  having  a  {wwer  of  aeizing  the 
jMirts  and  spirit  of  a  score,  and  executing  the 
most  difficult  music  at  sight,  beyond  any 
musician  in  Europe.' 

In  1725  he  was  appointed  the  first  organist 
of  St.  Oeoige's,  Hanover  Sqnare.  There  were 
seven  other  competitors,  all  of  whom  had  to 
give  a  i»errorniance  on  the  organ  before  Dr. 
Greene,  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  Mr.  GallianI,  who 
acte^l  as  judges.  Buniey  says  that  Roseingrave 's 
performance  of  the  net  pieoea  was  by  no  means 
goofl,  l>nt  that  when  he  was  asked  to  improvise 
on  given  themes,  he  '  treated  the  subjects  with 
such  science  and  dexterity,  inverting  the  order 
of  notes,  augmenting  and  diminishing  their 
value,  introducing  counter  subjects,  and  treating 
tho  themes  to  ao  many  ingenious  pur[)03es,  that 
tlie  ju'li:' s  were  nnanimouB  in  declaring  him  the 
victorious  candiilate.' 

Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  Anecdotes  Otorge 
Frederifk  Ifnvrfd  nwl  John  Chri^fnpher  Smith, 
apeaking  of  Roseingrave  at  this  time  says : — 
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*  His  reputation  wa.s  at  this  period  M  lu^l  thftt 
M  eommencing  teaching  he  might  Iwr*  gained 
900  tiiooMUid  pounda  •  year,  but  an  unfortunate 

event  reduced  him  to  extreme  diatreas.  Among 
Boseingrave's  scholars  was  a  young  lady  to 
whom  ho  was  greatly  attached,  and  whooe 
•trections  he  liad  gained,  but  her  father,  who 
ii  tencled  t«»  give  ln  r  a  larjjp  fortune,  did  not 
apjuove  of  her  marry  iiig  a  musician,  and  forbade 
K<)S4;iugraTe  his  houM>.  Thia  diaappajntmant 
aU'ecteii  his  brain,  and  he  nevor  Ptitirely  re- 
covered  the  shocks  He  neglccte<l  hiti  scholars 
and  loat  bia  badness.  Ho  lired  ui»ou  fifty 
poands  per  annum,  wliich  his  place  jiroducefl, 
and  was  often  in  indigence.  Ue  was  |>errectly 
rational  upon  every  anl^jeot  but  the  one  nearest 
hii  h-art  :  wheneTw  that  wafl  mentioned  he 
Wdd  quite  insane.' 

Ahoat  the  year  17S7  he  waa  oompelled  to 
give  Up  tho  organistship,  imd  lived  for  sonit" 
time  at  Uanipetead.  Thence  in  about  the 
be^ning  of  175S  he  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  he  probably  livefl  >vith  his  ntpliew, 
William  Boeeingrave,  a  aon  of  lial|»h's,  who 
waa  bom  in  1725  and  »t  tUa  time  (1753)  held 
the  OiBoaof  Chief  Chambcdain  of  the  Enfaeqner 
Court. 

Mrs.  Delony,  in  her  memoirB,  under  date 
Jan.  12,  1753,  writes  : — '  Mr.  Roseingruve,  who 
waa  aent  away  from  St.  George's  Church  on 
occcmnt  of  hib  mad  fits,  is  now  in  Ireland,  and 
at  times  can  play  very  well  on  the  hariieichord  ' 
(Cfrrre.^jn/ience,  iii.  194).  Faulkmr's  Ihiblin 
Journal  of  Feb.  3,  IT-OS,  coiitain.s  an  aunounte- 
ment  th.it  '  the  celebrate*!  OiH'ra  of  "  Phawlra 
and  Hipjtolitus."  conijKxscd  by  Mr.  Kuseinf^rnve 
lately  arriveil  frum  Ijondon,  will  be  iicrlormfd 
at  the  Great  Mut^ic  Hall  in  Fi-shamble  Street,  and 
r  induct' d  by  himself  on  Tuesday  the  6tli  of 
March.  Between  the  acts  Mr.  Boeeingrave  will 
perforai  8earlatti*a  "Laoaone  on  the  Harpai> 
cfi-ird/'with  his  own  additions,  and  will  conclude 
with  his  celebrated  "  Alnuud.  " '  And  iutheaame 
Jmaml  of  Feb.  87,  we  read:— 'Yeaterday 
there  was  a  imMic  ri  hfar«al  of  Mr.  Roswingrave's 
Opera  of  * '  I'haedra  and  Hippoly  tus  "  at  the  great 
Moafe  HaU  in  Flahamble  Streeti  to  a  numerous 
audience,  which  mot  tho  hi|^eat  applause,  the 
eonnoiaBeura  allowing  it  to  exceed  any  musical 
perfbrmanee  ever  exhibited  here,  in  variety, 
taste,  and  number  of  good  songs.'  One  wondera 
if  the  writer  of  this  notice  hud  been  at  the 
firoduction  of  the  '  Messiah '  in  the  same  hall 
elfven  ytars  earlier. 

T\\  )  uiitlu  ins  of  Tliornas  Roeoingrave  ('  Great 
U  the  Lord '  and  '  One  Generation  ')  ar<' 
included  in  the  monuaeript  cnlleetion  of 
Anthtms  in  the  Library  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Music  He  waa  an  enUiusiostic  admirer 
of  Palestrina,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  adorned 
the  Wfills  of  his  bedroom  with  scraps  of  paper 
oontoining  extracts  from  the  works  of  that 


He  died  on  Jnne  26,  1766,  and  is  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Pattick'a  Cathedral^  in 
the  same  grave  with  hia  brother  Balph.  The 

inscription  on  the  tombatone  aMa  that  he  died 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  'a  most  celebruted 
mnaidan  and  accomplished  roan.'  Although 
an  inscription  added  to  this  tombstoni'  at  i  later 
date  (1802)  states  that  his  wile,  Mr.-,,  .hu.e 
Rostnugrave,  is  also  buried  there,  this  is  im  ui  - 
rcct,  as  the  Jane  Roseingravo  in  question  waa 
the  wife  of  tlie  befoix- -mentiojied  'William 
lioseiugruve,  who  died  in  1780,  and  is  buried 
in  an  adjoi^g  grave.  Thomaa  Boeeingrave 
tioea  not  appear  to  have  U'cn  married. 

The  meet  important  of  his  published  cum- 
pceitionaara : — Fifteen  Volnntariea  and  Fnguea 
for  the  organ  or  hariwichonl  ;  six  double  Fiij^ties 
for  the  oigon  or  harpsichord ;  the  OymA 
'Phaedra  and  Hippolytaa';  eight  anita  of 
lessons  for  the  harjisichord  or  spinet ;  six- 
cantatas  (Italian  words) ;  the  additional  songs 
and  dnefea  songwith  Soarlatti'a  Opera  'Vareiao* ; 
and  twelve  solo.s  for  the  German  flute  with 
thorooghbass  for  the  harpaichonl.  He  edited 
the  *  Forty-Two  Stdta  of  LeaMma  fm*  the  Harpd- 
chord  by  Donienico  Scarlatti,'  prefixing  an  intro. 
ductory  movement  in  G  minor.     l.  m'c.  l.  d. 

R0SE1NGRAVE,  Ralph  (about  1695  to 
1747),  youngest  son  of  Daniel  Roaeii^prave, 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  and  received  his  musical 
education  from  his  father.  In  1718-19  Daniel 
Roaeingrave  )ietitione<l  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  to  allow  him 
to  resipi  the  jxjst  of  organi.st  in  favour  of  liis 
son  Ralph,  who  a])]>ear3  to  have  been  forthwith 
appointe<l  Vicar-Choral,  but  did  not  forniaHy 
succeed  his  fatlier  a.s  organist  until  1 726.  On  hit 
father's  death  in  1727  he  al.so  Hucceeded  him  ac 
organist  of  rinist  nmn-h  ( 'atlndral,  Dublin,  at 
a  salary  of  hfty  ^louuds  \\eT  annum.  He  appears 
to  have  written  a  good  deal  of  elinroh  muaie. 

Ei^ht  of  his  Anthems  and  two  Services  in  C  and 
F  ore  preserved  at  Christ  Church,  and  some  of 
them  are  atill  anng  there.  Another  anthem  of 
hi.i,  '  0  Hod  of  Tnith,'  i-;  published  in  Hullah's 
Part  Music,  and  on  old  organ  book  in  the 
poaaeanon  of  llr.  J.  8.  Bnmpaa  contaim  a 
Service  of  liis  in  F  with  a  setting  of  the 
iienedioite.  He  died  in  1747,  and  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  St  Flitriek's  Cathedral. 
Tlie  hi  aiLstone  mentions  that  his  wife  Saraht 
who  died  in  1716,  and  four  of  their  children, 
are  buried  with  him,  aa  are  also,  his  mothei 
Ann  Roseingrave,  and  hia  bmtlMr  Thomas. 
Halph  Roseinprave  ih  sometimes  mentioned  n« 
having  taken  jwirt  as  a  soloist  in  the  ]iroiiuttion 
of  the  'Mes.siah'  on  April  i;],  1742,  but  Dr.  J.  C. 
Cuhvick,  in  his  jiamjihlet  on  the  oriiiinal  U'nrd 
JUmk  of  Handel's*  Messiah' |ioint.s  out  the 
improlMibilitv  of  hishavingdoneso.  l.  si'c.  i..  d. 

ROSELLEN,  Henri,  son  of  a  PF.  maker, 
born  in  Paris,  Oct,  13,  1811  ;  took  second 
PF.  prixe  at  the  Cdmivatpire,  1827,  and  litat 
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hamiony  »io.  1828.  Was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of 
Hen.  Ho  publiabed  nearly  200  works  for  PF., 
inelnding  a  *Hethod«  de  Piano'  (Hcugcl),  a 
•  ollection  of  progressive  exercises  entitled 
'  Manuel  dea  Pianistes '  (Ibul.),  a  trio  for  piano 
and  itringB,  and  many  sefiarate  pieces  of  draw* 
ing  room  character,  one  of  which,  a  Reverie 
(op.  32,  No.  I),  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  po])u- 
lanty  for  many  yean  over  the  whole  of  Eivope. 
He  died  in  Paris,  March  18,  1876.  o. 

BOSENHAIX,  Jacob,  eldest  son  of  a  banker, 
was  born  at  Mannheim,  Dec.  2,  1818.  His 
teachers  were  Jacob  Schmitt,  Kalliwoda,  and 
Schnyder  von  Wartensee.  1  lis  first  appearance 
as  a  pianoforte- player  was  in  18*23  at  Frankfort, 
wbsre  hu  success  induced  him  to  take  up  Iuh 
i^idencc.  A  one-act  pieco  nf  lii'^,  '  Der  liesuch 
im  Irrenhauiie,'  was  produced  at  i'  raukfort,  Dec. 
29,  1834,  with  great  sooosM ;  his  aeoood,  '  Lds- 
wenna,'  three  acts,  was  never  iwrformed  in  its 
original  form.  In  1837  he  came  to  Ijondon, 
played  at  the  Pliilharmonio,  April  17,  and  was 
much  heard  in  the  concerts  of  the  day.  After 
this  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  ho 
beouue  very  prominent,  giving  chamber  concerts 
in  combination  with  .\Iard,  Ernst,  and  other 
eminent  players,  and  carrying  on  a  school  of 
irfanobrte-playing  in  ooiganotion  with  J.  B. 
Cramer.  His  early  opera,  '  Liswetiiin,'  wa>)  [>ro- 
vided  with  a  new  libretto  (by  Bayard  and  Arago),  ■ 
and  brooght  out  at  the  Grand  Ofttn  as  '  Le 
D.'iiion  tie  lii  Nuif."  M  irch  17,  Tt  had, 

however,  but  a  moderate  success,  and  was  with- 
drawn after  four  repfesentationt,  though  it  was 
aft<'rwr\nls  Ofv.mionully  played  in  r.erm.my. 
Another  one-act  piece,  '  Volage  et  Jaloux,'  pro- 
dnoed  at  Baden-Baden,  Angust  S,  1868,  com* 
))li-ti  s  tlio  list  rif  liis  works  for  the  stage.  In 
insUiuueutal  music  he  was  much  more  prolific. 
He  compoeed  three  symphonies — in  O  minor 
(opw  42),  playe<l  at  tlie  fiowandhaus,  Leipzig;, 
tinder  Mendelssohn's  direction,  Jan.  31,  1846  ; 
in  F  minor  (op.  43),  played  at  Bmasels,  and  at 
tln^  riiiHiarnionic,  London,  April  "24,  1854  ; 
'  Im  Friihliug,'  in  F  major  (op.  61),  rehearsed 
at  the  Oonsenratoire,  and  ]dayed  atftOonoerfe 
Pupulaire.  Four  trios  for  PF.  and  striBigi ;  om 
FF.  concerto ;  three  string  quartets ;  two  violon- 
cello  sonatsft  j  twelve  disrsotnristio  studies  ^op. 
17)  and  tmaiigr*four  ifetudes  m^lodiqnes  (op. 
20),  both  for  PP.  solo  ;  a  PF.  concerto,  op.  73  ; 
Sonata,  op.  74  ;  do.  PF.  and  violoncello,  op.  98  ; 
'Am  Abend'  fw  quart- 1,  op.  99.  Also  various 
pieces  for  piano  entitled,  'Poimee,'  'Reveries,' 
etc, ;  a  biblical  cantata,  and  various  sonfifs,  etc. 
[He  died  at  Baden-Baden,  Man  h  ji  1894.] 
Schumann  criti(-i<<icd  several  of  his  pieces  with 
kindness  and  lil>eralitv.  n. 

BOSENMULLER,  '  JoHANS.  was  bom  of 
poor  parents  alnnit  1619  at  Pelsnitz  in  tlic 
Vogtland  of  Saxony.    In  spite  of  the  poverty  i 
of  his  parents  the  arrangements  of  the  time 
enabled  htm  to  obtain  a  gMd  general  ednoation,  j 


and  in  1640  his  name  appears  in-st-ribed  in  the 
Matriculation-book  of  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
In  1642  he  became  Collaborator  or  As^stant- 

Master  at  the  Thoniasschule.  In  musical  matters 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  mainly  a  pupil 
of  Tobias  Michael,  wfio  then  hdd  tiie  im(M>rtant 

office  of  Cantor  at  the  school.  In  1645  Rosen- 
miiller  published  his  first  work,  a  work  for 
instruments  entitled,  *  Paduanen,  Akmanden, 
Couranten,  Balletten,  Sarabanden  mit  SStimmen 
und  ihrem  Basso  pro  Organo.'  A  more  im- 
portant work  was  his  '  Kcmspriiche,'  jmblished 
in  two  ]iart8,  1648  and  1652-53,  each  ))art 
consisting  of  twenty  Latin  and  (ierman  Motets 
on  Scripture  and  other  Chunh  Text.s  for  three 
to  seven  voices,  mostly  with  acconii>animent  of 
two  violins,  and  also  0("<  asiimally  troMilx)ne8 
and  other  instruments  uith  liasbo  Cuutinuo. 
When  Tobias  Michael  Ixt-ame  too  infirm  to 
discharge  o<l('<|uatc!y  liis  duties  as  Cant<ir, 
Koseumuller  acted  as  his  deputy,  and  in  thi.s 
position  gave  such  satisfaction  to  the  city 
council  as  to  obtain  the  promise  of  sueee.ssion 
to  the  Cantorship.  In  1651  he  also  held  the 
IH>st  of  organist  at  the  Nikolaikirche.  But  in 
May  IB').')  hi.s  prospit  t.s  of  further  promotion 
were  blighted  by  an  accusation  made  against 
him  of  some  grave  moral  otfence,  for  whidi  he 
was  temporarily  iinpri.soned.  He  sucn  edtil  in 
•■ti'ecting  his  escajie,  and  betook  himself  for  a 
time  to  Harobnig.  Fh>m  Hamhmif  he  is  said 
to  have  addressed  a  '  Supp1i(-ati<iii '  to  the 
Elector  of  Saztmy,  Johaun  Georg  1.,  along  with 
a  setting  of  the  Hymn  of  Albinos,  ^  Btraf  mieh 
iiicht  in  deiiiem  7"rii.'  This  would  almost 
seem  to  be  an  admission  of  his  guilt,  although 
Winterfeld  in  his  SrangeUt^er  Kirthen'jrjmng 
endeavours  to  prove  him  innocent  of  the  cli.irgo 
made  against  him.  However  the  case  may 
be,  RosenmtiUer  did  not  feel  himself  safe  in 
Hamburg,  but  flfd  to  Italy,  and  settled  in 
Venice  as  a  teacher  of  music  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  Of  his  stay  in  Venice  little 
would  have  btcii  known  if  .lohann  Philifip 
Krieger,  who  was  afterwards  Ca|)eUmeister  at 
Weissenfbis,  had  not  sought  him  ont  ami  become 
his  pupil  in  com{>o.sition.  A  large  number  of 
works  existing  only  iu  MSS.,  consisting  of  Latin 
Motets,  Vesiwr  Psalms,  Lamentations,  and 
various  i»arts  of  the  Mass,  must  bt>  refenxxl  to 
this  Venetian  stay.  The  only  work  published 
in  Venice  was  one  for  instruments,  entitled 
'  Sonate  da  ('amera  cioe  Sinfonie,  Alemandei, 
Correnti,  Bjilletti,  Saral>ande  da  suonare  con 
r>  Strom,  da  arco  et  altri '  .  .  .  1670.  This 
work  was  dcdi'  ated  to  Duke  Johann  Frietlrich 
of  Bmnswii-k.  wlio  Ix-eame  acquainted  with  the 
comjioser  on  tho  occjusion  of  one  of  his  vi.sit.s  to 
Venice.  It  ha.s  rceently  )>een  republished  as 
IM.  rrth'.  of  the  Iknl^ndler  >f''ufsr}ur  Timkunst, 
JCrsU  Folgc,  where  also  in  his  introduction  the 
(>ditor  Karl  Kef  traces  the  inflnenee  of  the 
Venetian  opera^mphoniesnpon  Rosemnnller's 
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tty'.-  of  instnmientiil  c-om5>osition.  Tlie  ac- 
quatuunce  with  Dake  Jobaim  ir'heUricii  had 
impoftaai  oonaeqiMiioes  for  SownintQler.  It 
it-  i  U)  his  recall  to  r.trtiiaiiy.  Duke  Johann 
Kriedrich  recommended  him  to  his  brother  the 
reigning  Dnke  Aston  Ulrieh,  who  wm  an 
fuliiihtened  {latron  of  literature  ami  music,  and 
himself  a  hymn -writer  of  some  reputation. 
In  1674  Dnke  Anton  Ulrieh  appointed  Rosen- 
miiUer  Caf«llmeister  at  Wolfeubiittel,  where 
he  remained  for  tlie  rest  of  his  life,  dying  there 
on  10th  or  11th  of  September  1684.  Only  one 
other  work  was  published  in  this  later  period 
«>f  his  life,  '  Sonate  a  J,  3,  4,  e  5  Stromenti  da 
Arcoetaltri  .  .  .  Nuitjiabct^,  1682,' dedicated 
to  his  patron  Duke  Anton  Ulrieh.  A  large 
number  of  Gertiian  Motets  and  Cnntatas  belong- 
ing tu  this  time  remained  iin])ul>li.'iii<'<i.  None 
of  Koeenmuller's  vo(:^l  works  have  yet  been 
repuV>ll'^hed  in  mo<leru  editions,  with  the  exee]>- 
tion  of  two  Chorale-tones  aud  settings — '  Straf 
aieh  aicht  in  deinem  Zom '  and  *  Welfcade,  ich 
bin  deiu  nuide,'  Tlie  former  of  these  tun»»s 
indeed  seems  far  leas  suitable  to  its  original 
Gomua  words  fbm  to  tiioM  of  the  Biater 
bynins  to  which  it  lia.s  l>eiii  so  snceessfiill}- 
AdapCed  in  our  £nglii>h  hymu-books,  'Christ 
the  Lord  is  riatn  again.'  Of  BoMiuimiei'a 
5-voice  setting  of  '  W'v\t  aile  '  it  would  op|loar 
that  Sebastian  ikch  thought  so  highly  tliat 
he  todc  it  orer  bodily  from  Yopelias'  *  Leipzi^rcr 
<iesauj;buch,'  16S2,  to  incoriMjrate  it  into  liis 
own  chiurch-cantat*  of  1 731,  '  Wer  weissi  wie 
nabe  mir  mein  Ebde.*  Thia  lad  to  hoth  tune 
and  setting  being  afterwardyaaoribad  to  Baoh  in 
earlier  editions  of  his  ' Choral -gesiinge.'  J.  R.  v. 

ROSENTHAL,  MOEIZ,  bom  Dec.  18,  1862, 
at  L^nibei^.  whamhia  father  was  a  ]irofessor  in 
the  t  hi'  f  .Aca«]emy.  From  him  Hox  nthal  ob- 
tained tlie  solid  foumhition  of  the  piiilosophioal 
torn  of  min'l  wliit  h  e.irly  in  his  career  l)ecame 
very  fully  develo|>e<J.  At  ei^'lit  ypars  of  a;^e 
the  boy  U-gin  the  study  of  the  jiianoforte  uiiiler 
a  certain  (ialoth,  wlujse  method  was  eiiii"iis  in 
that  lie  |i.rmitted  his  j»ujiil  alwolut*-  livrdom 
in  sight-reading,  transposing,  aud  moilulatuig, 
witboat  paying  over>mnoh  attention  to  the 
aUatematif  d<  V(  loj.ment  of  his  tecliniqne.  All 
who  have  heard  the  pianist  iu  later  life  will 
agraa  that  tiiis  ayrtem  did  no  bann,  for  it  ia 
probable  that  there  lias  never  lived  a  player 
poaaeanug  a  moreperfect  teohuii^ue.  Beethoven, 
Weber,  and  othna  were  one  and  all  boldly 
attadMrd  by  the  youth,  ulin  as  yot  knew  not 
•  qrUaUe  of  tlie  oouventional  methods  of 
fingering  either  ehords  or  aoalea.  In  1872  Carl 
Mikuli,  the  editor  of  Chopin,  wlui  waa  then 
director  of  the  Lembei;g  Conaervatorimn,  took 
eiiaige  of  Boaentbara  edneation,  and  within  the 
ume  year  played  in  public  with  him  Ohopia'a 
Rondo  in  C  for  two  piauoe.  All  this  time, 
iwwBTcr,  nothing  had  been  determined  aa  to 
SoaenOal's  ultimata  caner,  and  it  waa  only  on 


till?  urgent  advice  of  Rafael  .Toseffy  that  the 
parents  consented  to  Rosenthal's  adoption  of  a 
career  as  pianiat.  When,  in  1875,  tiie  family 
moved  to  Vienna,  Rosenthal  iHaimo  a  pupil  of 
Joselly,  who  net  to  work  systematically  to  ground 
the  Uiy  on  Tausig's  method.  The  reenlts  were 
astonishing  enough,  since  in  1876  Ho.M  iithal 
played  at  his  hrst  public  recital  Beethoven's 
thirty-two  Variationa,  Chopin's  Fmioorconcerto, 
aud  some  Liszt  aud  l^Ieudelsaohn.  IVomptly 
a  tour  followed  through  Rouniania,  where  at 
Bucharest  the  kiug  created  the  fourteen-year- 
old  lad  court- pianist.  In  the  mxt  year  Liszt 
came  into  Rosenthal's  life,  and  hencetorth  played 
a  great  jwrt  therein,  aud  iu  1S78  and  subse- 
({uently  they  were  together  iu  Weimar  and 
Itome.  As  Lis/t  s  pupil  Rosenthal  then  ap- 
peared iu  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewliere. 

Meanwhile  the  philosophical  studies  were  by 
no  means  neglected,  for  in  1880  Rosenthal 
<iualihcd  at  the  Staalsg^muasiuui  iu  Vienna  to 
take  the  philoeophioal  ooune  at  the  Univeraity, 
where  lie  sttidit^l  with  Zimjiiermanu,  Brentano, 
and  Uauslick  fmusical  a»thetics).  Six  years 
elapaed  before  no  nmmed  pobUc  pianoforte. 

jilayin;,'.  Then  there  followed  in  (juick  snrces- 
i  sion,  after  a  triumph  iu  the  Liszt  \  ereiu  at 
Ldprig,  a  long  aoiea  of  coneert^toura^  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  wlii'li  li;  u;,dit  him 
ultimately  to  Kugkud  in  lM*rj  and  to  America 
a^^ain  later,  where  in  tiie  spring  of  the  ]ireaent 
year  (1907)  he  was  making  a  remarkably  huc- 
ceaeful  tour.  As  a  master  of  technique  Rosen- 
thal ia  not  snrpoaaed  by  any  pianist  of  his  tSme, 
while  as  an  interpreter,  <  s]  .  eially  of  niusie  of 
the  modern  composers  aud  of  Schubert,  he  haa 
earned  a  ])ro4ligiou8  re]iutation.  To  his  great 
technical  uc(  omplishmeut  he  adds  a  beautiful 
touch,  and  to  those  who  know  him  jwrsonally 
he  is  a  musician  of  unquestionable  distinc- 
tion. K.  n.  L. 

ROSES,  Jo>r.,  jnii.st  and  nmsician,  bom  at 
P*arcelona,  Keb.  9,  1791,  learne<l  music  from 
I  Sami)ere,  cha|>elnia8ter  at  Barcelona  ;  was  first 
organist  of  the  monastery  i>f  S.ui  PaMo  and  then 
succeeded  liis  master  at  Sauta  Maria  del  i'iuo, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  During 
this  time  111-  (  ompoeed  a  large  (|nnntity  of  music 
— masses,  retjuiems,  motets,  gruduals,  etc. ,  which 
are  preserved  in  H8w  in  the  ehnreh.  Among 
his  ]i!i['ils  may  1>e  ni'  i:tiiined  Calvo.  Puig,  Rins, 
Casanovas,  etc.  Ho  died  at  his  native  city, 
Jan.  2,  1866.  n. 

ROSTX.  P.KSIN  (Fr.  C.luphn  ,.),  a  prerani- 
tiou  applied  to  the  hair  of  the  viuliu  bow  to  give 
it  the  neoeaaaiy  'bite'  upon  the  strings.  With* 

lint  some  siieh  agent,  the  hoisi  hair  would  slip 
noiselessly  over  the  catgut,  iiosin  is  the  re- 
siduary gum  of  tnrpentine  after  distillation. 
The  onlinary  rosin  of  commerce  is  a  coarse,  hard 
sttbetance,  quite  useless  to  the  tiddler,  for  whom 
the  rough  material  imdergoea  a  process  of  refine- 
maaL   The  aadent  English  recipe  waa  to  boil 
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rough  rosin  down  in  viiiogar,  a  proOBM  no  longer 
in  vogue,  as  uxwllt  ut  Frrmh  rosin  18  now  to 
be  hatl  at  a  very  trilling  cost.  It  is  prcimrcd 
)»y  (lisHoh  iii;^'  the  loui^li  article  in  a  glazed 
edi'tlivu  vcsmvl  over  a  alow  cltaruoal  lire.  As  it 
melts,  it  is  strained  thtoogli  eoatae  canvas  into 
n  s>M  c>iid  vessi-I  also  kept  at  a  moderate  lu-ut, 
trom  which  it  is  poured  into  pasteboaiil  or  metal 
moulds.  The  process  Toquirea  some  delioaoy  of 
eye  and  hand,  and  tli»'  jj^rc-atf-st  care  in  handling 
so  inflammable  a  material,  and  is  usually  eu> 
trusted  to  iromen.  Some  players  afTeet  to  prefer 
the  rosin  of  Gand,  otliers  that  of  VuilliUinie,  Itut 
both  are  made  of  the  same  material  and  at  the 
same  factory.  Rosin  should  be  transparent,  of 
a  darkish  yellow  colour  in  the  m»ss,  and  ({uite 
white  when  pulverised :  it  ought  to  fall  from 
the  bow,  when  first  applied  to  the  strings,  in  a 
very  fine  white  dust :  when  t  ruslu  il  between  the 
fingers  it  ought  not  to  feel  sticky.  The  best 
rosin  is  made  from  Venetian  turiientiue.  The 
same  sort  of  rosin  serves  for  the  violin,  viola, 
and  violoncello.  The  doulile-bass  bow  requires 
a  .siilfer  ]>re|»<iration  than  pure  rosin,  and  accord- 
ingly double-bass  rosin  is  made  of  ordinary  rosin 
and  white  pitdi  in  e<|ual  iiio[Mirtioiis.  Knier}- 
powder  and  otiier  matttTS  are  sometimes  added 
in  the  oomposition  of  rosin,  bnt  are  quite 
uiiiiei-.ssary,  and  even  injurious  to  the  tone. 
A  liouid  rusiu,  applied  to  the  bow  with  a  camel's^ 
hair  bruah,  has  its  advooates.  [See  Colophakb, 
vol.  i.  p.  565.]  K.  .J.  1'. 

BOSINA.  An  English  ballad  opera,  of  the 
18th  century,  which  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  popularity,  lioMing  the  boards,  as 
a  stock  piece,  for  nearly  half  a  ceutuiy.  The 
libretto,  written  If  Mrs.  Brooke,  is  founded  on 
the  Scriptural  ttwy  Ruth  antl  Roax  ;  or  of 
Palemou  and  Lavinia,  in  Thomson's  'Seasons,' 
a  subject  which  has  inspired  numbers  of 
theatrical  pieces. 

The  opera  was  first  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1783,  and  its  music  was  written,  selected, 
and  arranged  by  Willi  i  in  Shield.  Miss  Harj»er 
took  the  title-role  ;  .Mr.s.  Martyr,  Phalw,  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  the  hero,  William,  while  the 
rest  of  the  male  characters  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  lianister,  Brett,  and  IXivies. 

A  passiigc  in  the  overture  ha^i  long  been  a 
bone  of  contention.  It  is  arranged  for  the 
oboe,  with  a  baas  for  •  bnsfloons,  etc.  to  imitate 
the  bagpi]M!.'  This  fragment  of  melody  is  ex- 
ceedingly like  that  of  *  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  and  it 
has,  therefore,  been  contended  that  Shield  was 
the  author  of  the  air  for  the  celebrated  Scotch 
song.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  proven,  for 
there  exist  in  prior  pul»Heation8  other  strath- 
speys, as  'The  Miller's  Daughter,'  and  'The 
Miller's  Wedding,'  which  also  resemble  the  well* 
known  air*  and  those,  together  with  a  song, 
•re  also  prototypes  of  the  Scotch  national 
melody.  f.  k. 

BOSS,  JoHK,  bom  at  New<»itle*iipMi<1VM^ 


Oct.  iL",  1763,  was  placed  in  his  eleventh  year 
under  Hawdon,  organist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
a  disci] lie  of  Chuiss  Avison,  with  wiioia  h« 
studied  lur  seven  years.  In  17^*3  he  was 
ap[>oiuted  organist  of  St.  Paul  s  (Jha|iel,  Aber- 
deen, where  he  remained  until  hia  death,  July 
•28,  18;?7.  He  eonijNOsed  '  An  Ode  to  Cliaritj*' 
pianoforte  concertos  and  souatas,  songs,  can- 
nmets,  hymns,  waltaM,  eto.  w.  h.  h.  ;  addi- 
tions from  Brit.  J/k.v.  Jiirxf. 

KOSSIirrJilR,  PuiLti',  a  lutenist,  bom  about 
1575,  in  1601  issued  *A  Booke  of  Ayres,  set 
foorth  to  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  and 
liasu  Violl,'  containing  forty- two  songs,  the 
{wetry  and  nrask  of  the  fint  twenty-one  bj 
Campion,  and  the  rest  by  Ros.setcr  hiniselA 
[A  selection  of  eight  of  the  forty-two  songn 
was  reprinted  in  1907,  as  vol.  iv.  of  the  Oriana 
Madrigal  Society's  iiuMicaitioli,  'Etiterjie'  (Rroit* 
kopf&  Hartel)].  In  1609  ho  jmblished  '  Lessons 
for  Consort :  Made  bj*  sundry  excellent  Authors, 
and  set  t'l  >i\r  s(  V(  rail  instruments  ;  Namely, 
the  Treble  Lutt,  Tnlile  VioU,  Hasi>  Vi<»l!, 
i^\ndora,  Citterne,  and  the  I'iuto.'  On  ,Ian. 
4,  1610,  a  {tatent  was  granted  to  him  and 
others  appointing  tln  in  Masters  of  the  ( "liildi eu 
of  the  Queen's  Uevels,  under  which  they  carric<l 
on  dramatic  {lerformances  at  the  tiieatre  in 
Whitefnars.  In  March  1612.  Rosseters  com- 
pany was  joined  by  'The  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Servants,*  Imt  the  union  lasted  for  a  year  caiy. 
In  May  IGl.'t  a  privy  seal  for  a  (latent  for  the 
erection  of  a  theatre  in  Blackfriars  was  granted 
to  BoBseter,  Philip  Kingman,  Robert  Jones,  and 
lialph  Reove,  but  tlvp  Li>i,l  Mayor  and  Aldennen 
compelled  them  to  surrender  it,  when  the 
building  was  nearly  hnUied.  [See  Jokcs, 
RoiiEKT,  vol.  ii.  p.  544,  where  the  date  of  the 
patent  is  to  be  corrected.]  Uosseter  died  on 
May  5,  1623.    (OoTfeetious,  ete.  from  JHet.  of 

X<it.  L'uxf.)  w.  H.  U. 

KOSSI.  No  fewer  than  twcnty-eightmusicians 
of  this  name  are  enumerated  in  the  Quelleit' 
Lexilam,  and  as  there  are  motets  and  other 
wor]<s  in  various  libraries  attributwl  to  '  Ro-nsi  * 
without  further  identiticatiou,  their  is  still  a 
large  field  o\mx  for  careful  research  before  tho 
facts  can  be  aKsolutely  a.scertained.  Of  these 
older  bearcra  of  the  name  there  are  seven  wiio 
may  be  distinguished  as  important:  (1) 
Sai.omonf,  a  Jewish  musician,  was  at  the 
court  of  Mantua  from  1687  to  1628,  when  lie 
appears  to  have  died.  He  «^j«7•d  ■neli 
favour  with  f^^'>  ^iui''^sive  dukes  that  he  was 
privileged  to  dispense  with  the  yellow  badge 
that  all  Jews  were  ordered  to  wear.  He  israed 
madrigals  and  canzonets  in  l.l^'P,  1600,  1602. 
1603,  1610,  1614,  and  1628,  but  his  most 
important  works  were  instrumental,  being  con- 
tained in  four  Iwoks,  called  'Sinfonie  e  (Jaglianb  ' 
and  'Sonate'  (1607,  1608,  1623,  and  1 636). 
He  wrote  twenty-eight  compositions  (a  4-8)  to 
Hebrew  psalms,  published  in  two  editfanug  in 
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Hebnw  and  Italka,  in  162S.   The  authority 

lor  hia  life  is  IHriibiiuin's  Jiidisrhf  .^/usiker  am 
I/o/e  zu  MaiUtM.  A  selectiou  from  liitt  vucal 
mtlafe  ma  published  in  1877  by  Sw  NaumbuTg 
and  Vincent  d'Inily,  and  tsxaiiiiilcs  of  liis 
iostruiueutal  music  are  iucluded  iu  Kiciiianu'a 
*Alte  Kammermusik.'  (2)  OioyAXNi  Battista, 
a  monk,  l»orn  at  Genoa,  wlio  jmblislicd  in 
1(]I8  at  Venice  a  book  on  mensural  notation, 
OiijnHo  de  eantori  per  intenden  da  $e  dun 
)Mfiii  jt'iMo  (/ijfirifr,  etc.,  containing  cantilcne  a 
2-6,  and  a  book  of  four-part  masses  in  the  samo 
year.  u. 

(S)  Michael  An(;ku),  a  Roman  musician 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  wan  a 
jiupil  of  Fresoobaldi  for  orgau-jdaying.  He  is 
known  as  the  comiK)scr  of  an  oiiei-a  entitled 
'Enninia  sul  Giordano,'  which  iu  1635  or 
1637  (F^tia  and  Cl^nient,  Didionnaire  Lirrique, 
erroneously  give  the  date  1 625)  was  [)crrorined 
with  all  stage  accessories  in  the  Palace  of  Taddeo 
Barbcrini,  Prefect  of  Rome  and  Prince  of  Pales- 
trina.  It  was  published  in  I'loT.  an  i  dedicated 
to  tlu'  Signora  Anna  Colonna  liarberina,  the 
I'riiicess  of  Palestrina.  A  full  account  of  the 
Opera,  the  libretto  of  wliich  is  based  on  an 
episode  in  Ta.s,sf>'s  ('■ri'snlrmmr  Libcnita,  is 
given  in  H.  (Joldsclimidt's  Stialifii  znr  Ge.KhUhU 
der  Italicnijtchrn  Oper,  witli  sonie  8|)ecinien8  of 
the  music.  Like  most  of  the  Roman  Oiicras  f)r 
the  i>eiiod,  tiic  music  would  appear  to  be 
Utterly  wanting  iu  any  dramatie  power;  the 
form  of  the  drama  i.s  merely  an  excuse  for  scenic 
decorations,  and  occaiiional  gt-aceful  ]iastunil 
music.  Roeai  is  better  known  as  a  composer 
for  clavier.  He  ]>nblishfd  a  collection  of 
Toocate  e  Corrunti  for  organ  or  cembalo  (second 
edition,  Scone,  1657,  firefc  edition  without  date). 
These  are  now  generally  acce.s.siblc  in  Torchi's 
'  L'Arte  Musicalc  in  Italia,'  vol.  iii.  They  are 
modelled  on  the  style  of  the  pieces  of  the  same 
naiiic  liy  Krescobaldi,  but  show  no  advance  either 
iii  tcchniuue  or  treatment^  though  the  Correnti 
are  melodious  enough.  Freyioua  to  this  re- 
publication by  Torclii,  there  used  to  ajtjK'ar  in 
various  modem  collections  of  older  music,  such 
as  L.  Kdhler's  'Mattrea  du  Clavecin,'  Pauer's 
'  Altc  Meister, "  and  others,  an  Andantino  and 
Allegro  ascrilxd  to  Eossi,  which  have  now  been 
proved  to  be  s]iurious,  tiielr  whole  style  showing 
them  to  l>elr»ng  to  the  following  century.  Ernst 
Von  Werra  was  the  first  to  prove  by  examination 
of  the  genuine  works  of  Rossi  previously  un- 
known, the  anachroui.sm  of  this  attribution 
(^Monaishe/te fur  Muaikgeachichte,  zxviii.  pp.  123 
if.).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
these  two  pieoes  came  to  be  ascribed  to  M.  A. 

BoKsi.  J.  R.  M. 

(4)  Luioi,  born  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  in  Naples,  was  about  1620  in  the 
service  of  Cardinal  HarWrini  iu  Rome  as  a 
singer.  Through  Ma/Ariu's  iutlucncc  he  was 
invited  to  Fkris,  where  on  March  2,  1647,  Ma 


opera,  *  Le  Manage  d'Orph^  et  Euridiee/  was 

given,  being  the  first  Italian  opera  }ierformed 
iu  Paris,  i'ive  years  Ijefore  he  had  composed 
a  dramatie  wonc,  *I1  ^wlagio  d'Atlante,'  to 

wonls  by  Tt.  Knspiglosi  (a  copy  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  has  the  title  '  II  PaUa22o  iu- 
cantato Gevaert  edited  a  seleetion  of  thirteen 
(  an(ata.s  by  him.  (5)  KiiANrKscn.  an  .\bliati', 
a  native  of  Apulia  (F>  lis  gives  Buri  as  hia 
birthpWc),  who  brought  ont  several  ojierasin 
Venice  Ix  tween  l(J8ti  and  1689,  viz.  '  H  Sejano 
moderno'  (16tt6),  *La  Clorilda'  and  'La  pena 
degl'  ocohi^  in  1688,  and  'Mitnne*  in  1689. 
The  last  work  contains  the  beautiful  air,  '  Ah  ! 
rendimi  quel  core,'  by  which  alone  Rossi's  name 
is  known  in  the  present  day.  An  oratorio, 
<  La  Ckdnta  del  Giganti,'  is  in  MS.  (6)  Gii  - 
sEi'PR,  was  successively  maestro  di  cap{iella  at 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome,  Pistoia,  and 
San  Lorcto,  Rome.  He  died  in  Konie  alimit 
1719.  A  mass  in  twelve  parts,  divided  into 
three  choirs,  and  two  settings  of  Dixit  Dominus 
for  twelve  and  sixteen  Toic(  s  res^Hictively,  are 
preserved  at  liologna,  where  the  latter  ait» 
a.scribe<l  to  the  later  Giu8epi>e  Rossi.  (7) 
Another  Givsepi'E  was  maeatro  in  the  cathedral 
<^tf  Tenii,  atid  was  the  eonijioser  of  an  o|>era, 
*  La  s^MJsa  iu  Livorno,'  given  in  Uouu'  in  1807. 
He  published  a  treati.s.-,  jm  i.iUn'kiUi  di 
roitfmppnnfo,  in  1809,  and  several  of  hia moteta 
are  at  Bologna.  M, 

There  are,  furthermore,  three  modem  opera* 
comi>f)sers  of  the  name:  (8)  Lai'iio,  boni  at 
Maccrata,  Feb.  19,  1810,  was  a  pupil  of 
Cresoentini,  Fnmo,  and  Zingarelli  at  Naples. 
He  iK'gan  to  write  at  once,  and  at  eighteen 
had  his  tirst  two  operas— *Le  Coutesse  Villaue' 
and  *La  VQlana  Contessa* — ^performed  at  the 
Feniee  and  Nitovo  mieatres  of  Naples  respec- 
tively. Other  pieces  followed  :  one  of  them, 
'Oostanza  ed  Oringaldo,'  being  written  expressly 
for  the  San  Carlo  at  the  request  of  Rarbaja,  On 
the  i-ecomnieudatiuu  of  Donizetti,  Bossi  wss 
engaged  for  the  Teatro  Yalle  at  Some,  and  there 
he  romaiiieil  for  ISS'J  ami  1833,  and  composed 
four  operas  and  an  oi-atorio.  In  1834  he  moved 
to  Mihin,  and  brooght  out  *La  Gsaa  disaUtata' 
(or  -  I  falsi  Monetari'),  which,  thoqgh  hat 
moderately  suooessfttl  at  theScala,  wasafterwarda 
considered  his  ehe/-<femvre,  and  spoken  of  as 
'  Kossi's  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.'  It  pleased 
]kialibrau  so  much  that  she  induced  Barbtga  to 
bespeak  another  opera  fhmi  Reasi  for  the  San 
Carlo,  in  which  she  should  appear.  Tlie  opera 
was  oomposod,  and  was  named  '  Amelia '  (pro- 
duced at  Na]>lcs,  Dec.  4,  1884)  ;  but  owing  to 
her  caprice  was  a  failure.  She  insisted  on 
having  a  pas  de  deux  inserted  for  her  and 
Mathis.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  the 
ceiling  to  see  the  great  singer  dance  ;  but  her 
dancing  did  not  jdease  the  public,  an<l  the  piece 
was  damned.  This  disappointment,  thougli 
somewhat  alleviated  by  l^e  ancoeit  of  hia 
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'  L«'oc;u]i;i  ■  (1834)  seenis  to  have  disgusted 
Kossi  with  Italy ;  he  accepted  au  engagemeut 
from  Mexioo,  left  Eui-oiie,  Oct.  15,  1835,  and 
anived  at  Vera  Cnu  the  6th  of  the  following 
•lunuaiy.  From  Mexico  he  went  to  the 
Havannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Hadna ;  married 
in  1841,  and  returned  to  Ean>tW»  At 
Cadi/,  Feb.  3,  1843.  He  began  again  at  once 
to  compose — 'Cellini  a  Tarigi '  (Turin,  1845), 
0tQ.»  bat  with  very  varying  succees.  In  1846 
he  reapj>earo<l  at  the  Srala  at  Milan  with  '  Azonia 
di  <iranata/  '11  Uorgouia.stro  di  Schiedam,'  und 
three  or  finir  other  opens  in  following  years. 
His  irioat  success,  however,  apjiears  to  luive  l>eni  ' 
niadi-  with  '  U  Domiuo  neru,'  at  the  Teatro 
Canobbiana,  Sept.  1849.  In  1850  he  was 
called  to  be  din'otor  of  the  ConHervatorio  at 
Milan.  For  tliis  institution  he  publisbed  a 
Ouida  di  armomapniHea  ora/«  (Rioordi,  1858), 
and  l>etween  18r>0  and  1859  ajnijiosfd  a  great 
many  opema,  and  detached  pieces  tor  voices  and 
for  instmments.  After  the  death  of  Merosdante 
in  1870,  Hossi  sucoeede<l  him  as  licid  of  the 
Gonservatorio  at  Naples.  This  ottice  be  resigned 
in  1878,  and  he  went  to  Cremona  in  1880,  dying 
there  on  May  5,  1885.  Lists  of  his  works  an- 
given  by  Florimo  (CVnni  Storiei,  pp.  948-962), 
Riemann  {Lerikon),  and  Pougin.  They  ooni- 
]»ri8e  twenty-nine  operas,  a  grand  mass,  and  a 
<lozen  miscellaneous  compositions,  including  six 
fugues  for  strings,  two  sets  of  vocal  exercises, 
and  the  Ouide  to  Hurmony  already  mentioned. 
His  best  works  ar**  'Cellini  a  Pari<;i,'  'I  falsi 
Monctari,'  '  I>a  Contessa  di  Mons,"  and  'II 
Domino  nero.'  One  of  his  opera.H.  '  Im  Figlia 
<li  Fij()iro,'  is  said  to  have  been  ]in>diir.'d  at  the 
Ksintthnerthor Theatre,  Vienna,  April  17,1846; 
and  another,  *  Biom,'  was  announced  for  jter- 
formance  at  the  Queen's  Theatrf,  London,  Jan. 
17,  1877 — English  libretto  by  Frank  Marshall ; 
but  no  notice  of  either  perfomuuice  ean  be 
found.  [An  oratorio,  'Saul,*  elegies  on  lV«llini 
and  Mercadante,  a  nia-s-s,  and  other  works,  are 
mentioned  by  Riemann.  ]  o. 

(9)  Giovanni  Oaktano,  born  at  Rorgo  San 
Donuino,  Parma,  August  5,  1828,  studied  at 
tiie  Milan  Conserratorio,  was  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  theatre  at  Pai  ina.  and  organist 
of  the  court  chajiel  there,  from  185*2  to  1873, 
and  director  of  the  Parma  Oonserratorio  in  1 864  - 
1873.  In  1873  he  I>ecame  conductor  at  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  Genoa,  until  1879  ;  he 
died  at  Parma,  March  30,  18S6.  His  o{)cras 
were:  *  Elena  di  Taranto'  (Parnm,  IS.'i'J), 
*  Giovanni  Gisrala'  (I'aniia,  18.'>,'">),  '  Nicolo  dc' 
La[)i  (.Vncona,  1.m6'»).  ' Lacont^'sj^i  d'Altemberg' 
(!k»rgo  San  Donnino,  1872),  and  'Maria  Sanz ' 
(Bergnino,  189;').  A  snnphony,  'Saul,'  won  a 
prize  in  Paris  in  1878,  and  Kossi  wrote  l>eside.s 
three  masses,  an  oratorio,  and  a  requiem. 
(10)  riNAKK,  bom  at  Mantua  in  1.*"it.  has 
won  success  as  a  composer  in  many  branches  of 
•rt,  his  opera  'Nsd^a*  faaviog  been  receiTed 


with  much  favour  at  PtSgne  in  1003  (Rie- 
mann's  Ltxiktm,  eto.)  M. 
ROSSINI,  GioAccRTKO  AirroinEO,  was  bom 

Feb.  29,  179'2,  at  Pe.saro,  and  was  the  ouljT 
child  of  Giusepjie  Rossini  of  Lugo.  The  {kmi  tion 
of  his  {larents  was  of  the  hnmblest ;  his  father 
was  town-trumjteter  {trmnlMuiorc)  and  inspector 
of  slaughter-houses,  and  his  mother  a  Inker's 
daughter,  but  their  life  was  a  happy  one,  and 
the  irrepressible  good -humour  of  the  town- 
tnnnpeter  was  celebrated  among  his  frien<ls. 
lu  the  |K>litical  struggles  of  1796  the  elder 
Rossini  deolsnd  himself  for  the  Frsneh,  and 
'  for  republican  govennnent,  and  wius  naturally 
sent  to  gaoL  His  wife,  thus  deprived  of  her 
means  of  snbristenoe,  was  driTen  to  tnm  her 
voice  to  account.  Slie  went  with  her  little 
Gioaochino  to  Bologua,  and  there  made  her 
d^bnt  sa '  prima  donna  bnib  *  with  sneh  sueeesn 
as  to  j)rociire  iHTciifragenierits  in  variou.s  theatiTS 
of  the  Komagua  during  the  Cai-uival.  Mean- 
time the  trtmbadofn  had  regained  his  Ubertj 
and  was  en^pigsd  M  born -player  in  the  bands 
of  the  theatres  in  which  his  wile  sang ;  the 
child  wmaining  at  Bologna,  in  the  charge  of  an 
lioneet  pork  butcher.  In  such  surroundings 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  Gioacchino's  learning 
was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
Music  he  acquired  from  a  certain  Prinetti  of 
Novara,  who  gave  him  harpsichord  le.s.sons  for 
three  years  ;  but  the  lessons  nmst  have  Ix-en 
Iieculiar,  for  Prinetti  was  accustomed  to  play 
the  scale  with  two  fin<,'ers  only,  combined  }ii» 
niusie  teaciiing  with  the  .sale  of  litiuors,  and 
had  the  (x>nTenient  habit  of  sleeping  as  he  stood. 
Such  a  character  was  a  ready  butt  for  the  son  of 
a  joker  like  Giuseppe  Rossini ;  and  so  incor- 
rigible was  Gioacchino's  lore  of  mimiekiqg  hin 
master  that  at  length  lie  was  taken  from  Prinetti^ 
and  apprenticed  to  a  smith. 

Ashamed  of  this  result  he  resolTed  to  amend 
and  apply.  In  Angelo  Tesei  lie  furtunat^dy 
found  a  clever  master,  able  to  make  ringing  and 
practical  harmony  interesting  to  his  pupil ;  in  a 
fewnionths  hclearned  to  read,  to  accompany,  and 
to  sing  well  enough  to  take  solos  iu  church  at 
the  modest  price  of  three  ]>auls  per  sendee.  He 
was  thus  able,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  assist  his 
parents,  who,  owing  to  a  sudden  change  in  his 
mother's  tmos,  were  again  in  misfortune.  In 
his  desire  to  help  them  he  seized  every  opjior- 
tunity  of  singing  in  public,  aiid  eagerly  accepted 
an  offer  to  apj^ear  at  the  tlieatreof  the  Commune 
as  Adolfo  in  Pai-r's  '  CamiUn.*  This  was  his 
first  and  only  step  in  the  career  of  a  dramatio 
singer,  Imt  it  must  have  been  often  difficult  to 
resist  taking  it  up  again,  when  he  saw  singers 
receivinji  a  tlionsaml  ducats  for  ftp|>earing  in 
1  ope  ras  which  he  Injth  compostni  and  conducted 
for  fifty. 

Tliu.s  at  the  age  of  tliirteen  Rossini  was  a 
sutliciently  good  singer  to  be  well  received  at  the 
theatre ;  he  niso  played  the  horn  bj  his  father's 
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side,  and  liad  a  fair  reputation  as  accompanist. 
At  this  time  he  acquired  a  valuable  friend  in 
the  Chevalier  Ciiiisti,  commanding  engineer  at 
liologna,  who  took  a  great  airection  fur  the  lad, 
road  and  e\plaine<l  the  Italian  to  him,  and 
opened  his  fresh  and  int^-lligent  mind  to  the 
compri'htnsion  of  the  ideal  ;  and  it  was  to  the 
etfortii  uf  this  distinguished  man  tliat  he  owed 
the  start  of  hiagenhn,  aiidauch  general  knowledge 
as  lie  afterwards  posw9se<l.  After  three  years 
with  Tesei  he  put  himself  under  a  veteran  tenor 
named  Babbini  to  im])rove  his  singing.  Shortly 
nft'T  this  his  voice  broke,  at  the  end  of  the 
autumn  of  1806,  during  a  toumee  in  which  he 
AOOoniMaied  hie  IktlMr  a*  ehoras-master  and 
WltHif I  ii  al  eeinlxthi,  an  eii^'uu,'eiiifnt  in  which  the 
daily  income  of  the  two  amounted  to  11  pauls, 
about  eqaal  to  4  ahilllngB.  Tho  lo«  <iX  hb  voice 
cost  him  his  engageraonta  in  ehurrh  ;  but  it 
gara  him  the  op^wrtunity  of  entering  the  Ck>u- 
8ervatorio,orlioeoeoauniniale,of  Boli^na.  On 

March  'JO,  1S07.  he  arlinitted  to  the  counter- 
point class  of  Padre  Mattel,  and  soon  after  to 
that  of  Ckvedagnt  fat  the  violonedlo.  He  little 
anticipate<l  when  he  took  his  first  lesson  that 
his  name  would  one  day  be  inscribed  over  the 
entrance  to  the  liceo. 

His  pro;.jre88  was  rapid,  and  he  was  soon  able 
to  take  his  part  in  Haydn's  quartets ;  bat  his 
oonnterpoint  lessons  were  a  tnrahle  to  hln  from 

the  first,   liefore  he  entered  ^lattei's  cliiKS  he  luid 

composed  a  varie^  of  tiling — little  pieces  for 
two  horns,  songs  for  Zambini,  and  even  an  opera, 
called  '  Denietrio,'  for  his  friends  the  MombcUis. 
Unfortunately  Mattel  was  a  pedant,  who  could 
•ee  no  reason  for  modifying  his  usual  slow 
meclianical  qfatam  to  anit  the  aonvenience  of  a 
scholar,  however  able  or  advanced.  His  one 
answer  to  his  impil's  intitiiry  as  to  the  reason 
of  a  chan>;e  or  a  i>rogrcssion  was,  •  It  is  the 
mle.'  Tlie  result  was  that  after  a  few  months 
of  discouraging  labour  (lioacehino  l>egan  to  look 
to  instinct  and  practice  for  the  philosophy,  or 
at  !e  i-^t  the  rlietoric  of  this  art.  The  actual 
jurtiug  is  the  subject  of  an  anecdote  which  is 
not  imptobably  true.  Mattel  was  ex])1aining 
that  the  amount  of  connter]M. tilt  which  his  puj>il 
had  already  acquired  was  sutiicient  for  a  com- 
poMf  in  the  *  fine  atyla ' ;  but  that  for  church- 
music  much  severer  studies  were  required. 
'What,'  cried  the  boy,  'do  you  mean  that  I 
know  enoogh  to  write  operas  r  'Certainly,*  was 
the  reply.  'Then  I  want  nothing  more,  for 
oiieras  are  all  that  I  desire  to  write.'  There 
was  in  this  something  of  the  pinetical  wisdom 
which  distinguished  the  Rossini  of  later  life. 
Meantime  it  was  necessary  that  he  and  his 
parents  should  lire,  and  he  therefore  dropped 
counterpoint  and  rctnrn<Ml  to  hb  old  trade  of 
•ocompanist,  |^ve  lessons,  and  conducted  per- 
fimnancea  of  ehamber*musio.  He  waa  even 
bold  enough  to  lead  an  orchestra,  and  took  the 
direction  of  the  'Accademia  dei  Concordi'  of 


Bologna.  There  is  no  reason  to  iluuht  that  it 
was  more  by  scoring  the  quartets  and  symphonies 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  by  any  lessons  of 
I'adre  Mattel's  that  Rossini  learned  the  neeret-s 
and  the  magic  of  the  orchestra.  His  fame  at 
the  Lioeo  increased  day  by  day,  and  at  the  end 
(jfhis  lirst  vear  his  cantata  •  II  Pianto  d'arnioina 
per  la  morte  d'Orfeo'  w  aa  not  only  rewarded 
with  the  prize,  but  was  i>erfornied  in  public, 
August  8,  1808.  He  was  then  in  his  .seventeenth 
year.  The  cantata  was  followed,  not  by  a 
symphony,  as  is  sometimes  said,  but  by  an 
overture  in  the  fugucfl  style,  in  imitation  of  that 
to  '  Die  Zauberilbte,'  but  so  weak,  that  after 
hearing  it  played  he  lost  no  time  in  destroying 
it.  The  same  fate  probably  attetidi-d  some 
pieces  for  double  bass  and  strings,  and  a  mass, 
both  written  at  the  instonca  of  an  amateur  of 
the  double  bass.  Ro.s.sini  had  hitherto  been 
known  at  Bologna  as  'ii  Tedeschino' — 'the 
little  German'— for  hia  devotion  to  Hoxart; 
but  such  serious  elforts  a.s  conii>o.sing  a  mn^H, 
and  conducting  a  work  like  Haydn's  '  Seasons ' 
were  probably  intended  at  hbito  tiiat  he  wished 
to  be  looked  upon  no  longer  aa  a  m  li  'lur,  but 
as  a  master  waiting  hia  oj^tortuuity  for  the 
stage. 

It  may  be  ea-sier  \o  enter  on  a  career  in  Italy 
than  elsewhere,  but  even  there  it  is  not  without 
its  diflBculties.  Boarini  by  his  wit  and  gaiety 
had,  in  one  of  his  tours,  ma<Ie  a  friend  of  the 
Marqoia  Oavalli,  who  had  promised  him  hia 
intflteit  wlMnerer  it  ahonld  be  wanted.  The 
time  waa  now  come  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  and  Roasini's  delight  may  be  imagined 
when  he  received  an  invitation  to  compoae  an 
o{wra,  from  the  manager  of  the  San  Mose  theatre 
at  Venice.  He  hastened  to  preiiare  the  piece* 
and  '  La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio  or  the  '  Matri* 
monial  Market '  was  produced  tiiare  in  the 
autumn  of  1810.  The  piece  was  an  opera  buffa 
in  one  act ;  it  was  8up|>orted  by  Morandi,  Kicci, 
De  Grecis,  and  Baffanelli,  and  had  a  most  en- 
couraging reception.  After  thin  feat  he  returned 
to  Bologna,  and  there  conijKMied  for  Rsther  .Mom- 
belli's  benelit  a  cantata  called  '  Didone  aM  au 
donata.'  In  1811  he  wrote  for  the  Teatro  del 
Corso  of  Bologna  an  ojiera  bulla  in  two  acts, 
'  L'  Equivoooatravagante, '  wh  ich  closed  the  season 
with  success,  and  in  which  l>oth  he  and  liaroolini 
the  contralto  were  highly  applauded. 

'  Demetrio  e  Polibio  '  was  brought  out  at  the 
Teatro  Valle,  by  his  old  friends  the  Monibellis, 
in  1 8 11.  Early  in  1 8 1 2  he  produced,  at  the  San 
lfoi<  theeira,  Venice,  two  bnifa  ojieras  — 
'L'Ingannofelice.'and  'UOcca-vionefa  il  Ladro, 
ossia  il  Cambio  della  valjgia. '  The  Hrst  of  these, 
a  Ana,  a  trifle  in  one  act,  waa  well  aung  and 
much  applauded,  especially  an  air  of  Oalli's, 
'  Una  voce,'  a  duet  for  the  two  basses,  and  a 
trio  foil  of  force  and  original  melody.  After 
the  Carnival  he  went  to  Ferrara,  and  there  com- 
posed au  oratorio,  'Giro  in  Babilonia,'  which 
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was  brought  out  during  Lent,  anil  jirovinl  a 
fiasco.  [It  was  perforiiK(l  as  '  Cyrus  in  IJabyloii ' 
at  Drury  Iauw  Tiiesitre  (Lent  Oratorios),  .l.iii. 
30,  1823,  under  Sir  Cporgc  Smart.]  Another 
failure  was  *  La  Scala  di  Seta,'  an  ojtera  bulFa  in 
me  act,  prodaoed  at  Venice  in  the  ooone  of  the 
spriii:;.  While  the  Mombcllis  were  engage<l  on 
his  serious  opera,  he  flew  oil'  to  Milau  to  fultil 
an  eogagement  whidi  lUtoolini  had  proonred 
for  him,  by  writing,  for  her,  Galli,  Hoiioldi,  and 
rarlaniagni,  a  comic  piece  in  two  acts  called 
'  La  Pietra  del  Paragone,'  which  was  pvodiioed 
fit  the  ScAla  during  the  autUTiin  of  1812,  witli 
imiaenae  success.  It  was  his  tirst  ap^>eanuice 
at  this  renowned  houne,  and  the  piece  ia  vndei** 
lined  in  the  list  as  '  niusica  nuova  di  Gioacchinn 
Koesiui,  di  Ftmro,'  The  uiunbe»  most  ap- 
plauded were  a  cayatina,  *E!oco  jrietoaa,'  a 
quartet  in  the  second  act,  the  duel  -  trio,  and  a 
finale  iu  which  the  word  'Sigillara'  reonn 
continually  with  very  comk  effect  This  finale 
ia  menMitableaa  the  tirst  occaiiou  of  his  employ- 
ing the  crfsrenilo,  which  he  was  ultimately  to 
use  and  abuse  so  copiously.  Mosca  Im  accused 
Rossini  of  having  borrowed  this  famous  ellVret 
from  liis  '  I'retcndenti  «IeIuHi,'  pntducol  at  the 
Scala  the  preceding  autumn,  forgetting  tiiat 
Mosca  himaelf  had  learned  it  from  (  ienerali  and 
other  comi>oser^.  Such  a<-ousations,  liowever, 
wore  of  little  or  no  imi>ortance  to  Rossini,  who 
had  already  made  up  hia  mind  to  adopt  what« 
ever  plejusefl  hini,  wlieresoevcr  he  might  find  it. 
In  the  meantime  he  took  advantage  of  his 
flOoiNMB  to  paaa  a  finr  days  at  Bologna  with  hia 
jNirents,  m  rouU  for  Vetiice  ;  and  thus  i  ii'li  l 
the  year  1812,  in  which  he  had  produced  no 
leas  than  six  pieces  for  the  theatre. 

Nor  was  1813  less  jtrolific.  It  Ix^gan  with  a 
terrible  mystitication.  He  had  accepted  a  com- 
miaaion  of  500  fhmea  for  a  aeriona  opera  for  the 
Grand  Theatre  at  \'enice,  but  the  manager  of 
San  Mose,  furious  at  his  desertion,  iu  pursuance 
of  some  former  agreement,  forced  on  him  a 
libretto  for  that  theatre,  'I  due  Hruscbiui,  o  il 
figlio  per  azzardo,'  which,  if  treated  as  intendecl, 
would  inevitably  have  been  the  death  of  tiio 
music.  From  this  dilemma  Bosaini  ingeniously 
extricjited  himself  by  reversing  the  Rituatiotis, 
and  introducing  all  kinds  of  tricks.  The 
seoCMid  violins  mark  each  bar  in  the  overture 
by  a  stroke  of  the  bow  on  the  lamj)  shadf  ; 
the  bass  sings  at  the  top  of  hia  register  ami  the 
soprano  at  the  bottom  of  hers  ;  a  funeral  march 
intrudes  itself  into  one  of  flic  most  comical 
scenes  ;  and  in  the  fmalo  the  words  '  son  pcntito' 
are  ao  arranged  that  nothing  ia  haaid  bat '  tito, 
tito,  tito.'  Tlinsi'  of  the  aiidienCB  who  had  been 
taken  into  the  secret  were  in  roan  of  laughter, 
bat  tiie  strangers  who  had  paid  for  their  places 
in  good  faitii,  \v<ic  iiattirally  annoyed,  and 
hissed  loudly.  Uut  no  complaints  were  of  any 
avvQ  witii  Bosaini,  he  only  laughed  at  the 
raooesa  of  hia  joke.    'I  dne  Brnsehini'  dia- 


a)>ppare<l  after  the  fii-st  night,  and  the  remem- 
1n-ance  of  it  wius  very  sliortly  wiped  out  by  the 
apiiearanco  of '  Tancredi '  at  the  Fenice  dnnn^ 
tlie  Carnival.  The  characters  were  taken  by 
Manfredini,  Malauotte,  Todran,  and  Hianchi. 
A  work  so  im)iortant  and  so  fkill  of  spirit, 
effect,  and  rnehxly,  was  naturally  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  nobody  bad  time  to  uutict* 
various  plagiarisms  ihnn  Psiaiello  and  V^aHr.  It 
was  in  fact  the  first  step  in  tlie  revolution  whi<'li 
R4>88iui  was  destined  to  etfcct  in  Italian  opera. 
All  Venice,  and  rnj  loon  all  Italy,  waa  ainging 
<ir  humming  '  Mi  riverlrai,  ti  rivedn'j.*  Hanlly 
any  one  uow  remembers  that  it  is  only  to  tho 
happy  accident  that  Malanotte  waa  dissatisfied 
with  her  air,  and  insisted  on  its  being  rewritten, 
that  we  owe  the  '  Di  tanti  palpiti,'  which  was 
nicknamed  the  *aria  de'  rizn,'  beoanae  it  waa 
said  to  have  been  dashed  olf  while  waiting  for 
a  dish  of  rice.  One  must  read  the  aooounta  of 
the  day  to  understand  the  madness — for  it  waa 
nothing  else — which  '  Tancredi '  excited  amon^ 
the  Venetians.  'I  fancicfl,*  said  Rossini,  with 
his  usual  gaiety,  '  that  after  hearing  niy  u|>era 
they  would  put  me  into  a  mad  house— on  the 
contrary,  they  were  madder  tliaii  I.' 

lienceforwanl  he  was  as  nuuh  fVted  for  bis 
aoeial qualities  as  for  his  music.  l'>ut  lieili  i  nwi 
give  wiiy  to  such  dissipations  for  long.  His 
next  work  was  '  L'  Italiana  in  Algcri,'  an  oitcra 
buffa  produced  at  the  flan  Benedetto  theatre, 
Venice,  in  the  summer  of  IS] 3.  Its  greate«t 
novelty  was  the  famous  trio  'I'apataci,'  a  charm- 
ing  uni<m  of  melody  and  genuine  comedy  ; 
wliile  the  patiintic  air,  *  Pensa  alia  ratria,* 
which  closes  the  work,  spoke  not  less  powerluUy 
to  the  hearts  of  his  conntiTmen. 

'  Aureliauo  in  IVilmira'  and  11  Tt:iro  in 
Italia' were  both  brought  out  at  the  Scala,  Mil&u, 
the  first  in  Dec  1818,  the  second  in  Angnst 
1814,  before  an  audience  somewhat  more  critical 
than  that  at  Venice.  'Aureliano,'  though  it 
containa  some  fine  things,  which  were  afterwarcia 
utilised  in  '  Elisabetta  '  and  tho  '  Barbiere,*  was 
a  fiasco.  The  '  Turoo,'  too,  was  not  received  with 
the  applause  which  it  afterwards  commanded. 
Rossini,  however,  was  greatly  feted  during  hia 
stay  iu  Milan,  and  among  his  'amiable  protec- 
tresses'— to  uso  the  expressittn  of  Stendhal — 
was  the  Princess  Bclgiojoso,  Iim  wlmm  he  com- 
posed a  cantata  entitled  '  Kgle  e<l  Irene.'  His 
next  ojM  ia,  •  Sigismondo,' written  for  the  Kenico 
at  Venice,  iu  the  Carnival  of  181;),  was  unauc- 
ceasful,  and  the  failure  so  far  atiectetl  him  as  to 
make  him  give  u]»  work  for  a  time,  and  retira 
to  his  home  at  Bologna.  Tbershe  enooimterMl 
Harbaja.  wlio  from  being  a  waiter  at  a  oolfec. 
house  had  become  tho  farmer  of  the  public 
gaming-tableo  and  impresario  of  the  Kaplea 
theatre.  liarl>aja,  though  ri»h,  was  .still  K-nt 
ou  making  money  ;  he  had  heard  of  tlic  success 
of  the  young  comixtser,  and  of  his  brilliant 
talonta,  and  waa  resolved  to  get  hold  of  him  ; 
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aiitl  Kossini,  with  the  supitort  of  his  parents  on 
]m  luinds,  was  ready  enough  to  liHtvn  to  any 
good  ]ii'o}i08al.    He  accordingly  engaged  with  ' 
Uarbaja  to  tik(>  tin;  musical  direction  of  the  | 
8au  Carlo  and  Del  Foiido  theatres  at  Naples,  , 
and  to  compose  annually  an  o]>era  for  each. 
For  this  ha  was  to  m-eive  200  ducats  (alx>ut 
.C35)  ]ter  mouth,  with  a  small  share  in  the  i 
g;iiaiug-tubles,  amounting  in  addition  to  some  ' 
1000  ducats  per  Mmum,  for  which,  however, 
he  obtained  no  com|H;n8atU)n  after  the  tables 
were  abolished  in  1820. 

During  Muiat'a  Tint  to  Bologna  in  April  i 
I'^lf)  Rossini  roniiv)s«vl  a  oantata  in  favour  of 
Italian  iude|it'ndcrRo  ;  but  politics  were  not  hix  i 
line,  and  he  arrived  in  Naples  fully  conscious 
of  this,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  rei>eat  the  experiment.    The  arrival  of 
a  young  compoaer  with  so  great  a  repntation 
for  originality  was  not  ultogctlifr  pleasing  to 
Zingarelli,  the  chief  of  the  (Jouservatorio,  or  to  ^ 
the  aged  Paisiello.    Bat  no  intrigues  could  I 
prevent  the  brilliant  success  of  '  Elisabctta, 
regtnad'  lughilterra,' which  was  produced  before 
the  Oonrt  tor  the  opening  of  the  autumn  season, 
18ir>.  and  in  which  Mile.  Colbran,  Danlanelli, 
Manuel  Garcia,  and  Nozzari  took  the  principal 
parts.    TIm  litmtto  of  Uiis  opera  was  by  a  I 
certain  Sflimiilt.  aii<I  it  is  a  curious  fuct  that 
some  of  its  incidents  anticipate  those  of  '  Keuil- 
worth,'  which  was  not  published  till  Janiiary 
1 Two  historioal  fiwta  should  be  noted  in 
resgard  to  '  JsUiaabefcta.'   It  is  the  iirst  opeia  in 
which  Rossini  so  hr  diatmsted  his  singers  as  to  ! 
write  in  the  ornanient-H  of  the  airs  ;  and  it  is 
also  the  first  in  which  he  replaced  the  redtativo 
seeeo  by  a  lecitatiTe  accompanied  by  the  string  ' 
quartet    The  overture  ami  tlie  tinale  to  thr 
lirst  act  of  '  £lisabetta '  are  taken  from  '  Aure-  i 
Haao.'  ' 

Shortly  before  Christmas  Rossini  left  Naples 
for  Borne  to  write  and  bring  out  two  works  for  ; 
whiiAi  he  was  under  engageinent.    The  first  of  : 
these,  *Torvaldo  e  Dorliska,'  produced  at  the  ! 
TeatroValle,  Dec  26, 1815,  was  ooldly  received,  | 
bnt  the  second,  *  Almaviva,  ossia  1'  inutile  pre-  ' 
tau/ione,'  founded  on  Beaumarcliiiis'  '  Harbier 
de  Seville,'  by  Sterbini,  which  made  its  first  | 
ap|>earance  at  the  Argentina,  Feb.  5,  1816,  was 
uiunistakably  damned.    The  catise  of  this  was 
the  predilection  of  the  Romans  for  Paisiello,  and  ' 
their  determination  to  make  an  example  of  an 
innovator  who  had  dared  to  res4't  a  lilnetto 
already  treati^l  by  their  old  favourite.  Rossini, 
with  excellent  taste  and  feeling,  had  inquired  ot 
Paisiello,  before  adopting  tiie  snljeet,  whether 
doing  Fo  would  annoy  the  veteran,  whcae  '  Ikr- 
biere '  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentnty  the 
favourite  of  Euroiie,  and  not  nnnataraUy  beUeved  ' 
that  after  this  step  he  was  secure  from  the  ill- 
will  of  PaiHiello  s  friends  and  admirers.*  But 

'  Wt  h*vi  i:  ,  -.n:  -  fi»  u  inithui  ity  fur  this,  nnd  for  thr  opera 
iMvtiiK  b«ea  anitUn  111  Ihirtorn  lUy*.  in  hi*  tetter  luH.  ScitivMis. 
am  Miuitmi  WuHd,  Hot.  «,  ISn.  p.  7U. 


the  verdict  of  a  theatre  crammed  with  ]iartisans 
is  seldom  just.  It  is  also  as  changeable  as  Uie 
winds,  or  as  Fortune  herself.  Tliougli  hissed 
on  the  first  night,  '  Almaviva  '  was  li-teiied  to 
with  patience  on  the  second,  advanced  in  favour 
night  by  night,  and  ended  by  becoming,  under 
the  title  of '  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'  one  of  the 
most  popular  comic  oiieras  ever  composed,  and 
actually  eclipsing  in  spirit  and  wit  the  comedy 
on  which  it  is  founded.  It  was  acted  by  ( liorgi- 
Righetti  (Rosina),  Kossi  (lierta),  Zajuboni 
(Figaro),  Garcia  (Almaviva),  I5otticcIli  (liartolo) 
and  Vitarelli  (Baailio).  The  original  overture 
Wivs  lost,  and  the  jtresent  one  Wloni,'s  to  'Elisa- 
bctta';  the  opening  of  the  cavatina  '  Kcco 
ridente'is  borrowed  from  the  opmin^'  of  the 
first  chonis  in  'Aureliano.'  The  air  ol  }'>erta, 
•  11  vecthietto  cerca  moglie,'  was  suggested  by  a 
Russian  tune,  and  the  eight  opening  bars  of  tiie 
trio  '  Zitti,  zitti '  are  notoriously  taki-n  note  for 
note  from  Simon's  air  in  Haydn  »  '  Seasons.' 
Indeed  it  fa  astonishing  that,  with  bis  extra- 
ordinary memoiw  liis  carelessness,  and  his 
habitual  hurry,  Kossiui  should  not  have  bonow  ed 
oflener  than  he  did.  He  ivoeived  400  scndi 
(£80)  for  the  '  Ikrbiere,'  and  it  was  r Diiipost d 
and  mounted  in  a  mouth.  When  some  one  told 
Doniietti  that  it  had  been  written  in  thirteen 
days,  '  Very  possible,'  was  his  answer,  *heis  MO 

Lazy  as  he  was,  Rossini  was  destined  to  write 

twenty  operas  in  t-iylit  years,  1  SI. 1-2.3.  On 
his  return  to  Naples  after  the  Carnival  of  1816, 
and  the  gradtul  snooess  of  the  *  Barbiere,'  he 
found  the  .San  Carlo  theatre  in  ashes.  Harbaja 
undertook  to  rebuild  it  more  maguiticently  than 
before  in  nine  months.  Re  kept  his  word,  and 
thus  ac<iuired  not  only  the  protection  but  the 
favour  of  the  king.  Koasiui  obtained  the  same 
boon  by  eomjMJsing  a  grand  cantata  entitled  'Teti 
e  Peleo '  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duclies-se  de 
lierry.  No  sooner  had  he  completed  this  than 
he  dashed  off  a  two-act  comic  opera  entitled  '  La 
Qazzetta '  to  a  libretto  by  Tottola,  wliich  was 
produced  at  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini,  Naples, 
and  which,  although  in  the  hands  oi  a  clever 
and  charming  actress  like  Chambrand,  and  of 
two  such  public  favourites  as  Pellegi-ini  and 
Casaccia,  was  but  nuHlerately  successful.  Rossini 
comjJete^l  his  retbrm  of  serious  opera  by  his 
'  Otello,'  which  ^v  ls  brought  out  at  the  Teatro 
del  Fondo,  Naples,  Dec.  4,  1816,  with  Isabella 
( 'olbran,  Nozzari,  Davide,  Cicimarra,  and  Bene- 
(jt'ffi  .i^  its  interpreters.  SoTiie  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  work,  such  as  the 
finale  of  the  first  act,  the  dnet  *  Non  m'in^^nno,' 
and  the  passionate  trio  of  defiance,  were  not  at 
first  appreciated :  the  touchingair of  Desdemona, 
'8e  il  padre,'  and  the  romance  of  the  "Willow, 
with  bar]!  aenompaniment,  were  better  receivi-d  ; 
but  the  tragic  termination  of  tlie  whole  was 
very  distasteAil  to  the  paUie,  and  when  the 
opera  was  taken  to  Rome,  it  was  foond  necessary 
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to  invent  a  happy  conclusion,  a  f.n  t  which 
thrown  a  curious  light  on  the  dramatu  ia>to 
of  the  |>eriod.  i 

Thfiuachinpi y.  :iii<l  iMnn-r  of  rapitll y  '  liiiu;^'ing 
the  scenes,  were  at  that  time  so  very  imiR>rfeut  ' 
in  smallar  lUlim  theatres,  that  Rossini  would  ! 
only  accept  the  subject  of  Cindorella  when 
pro[»0!H>ti  to  him  by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  ' 
Valle  at  Rome,  on  oondition  that  the  super-  | 
natural  eloincnt  was  entirely  omittwl.    A  new 
comic  piece  was  therefore  written  by  Ferretti  1 
nnder  the  title  of  *  Oenerentola,  ossia  la  bontk  | 
in  trionfo';  Rossini  undertook  it,  and  it  was 
produced  at  the  Carnival  of  1817.    Its  success  : 
Mras  unmistakable,  though  the  east  was  bjr  no 
iiK  iUH  extraonlinary — -Oiorgi,  Catarina.  Rossi,  ! 
Cinglielmi,  De  Beguis,  Verui,  and  Yitarclli. 

In  the  pfoAirion  and  eharm  of  ita  ideas  this 
il'  li'-ioiis  work  is  probably  equal  to  the  '  Bar- 
biere,'  but  it  is  inferior  in  unity  of  style.    Ho  . 
doubt  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  faot  that  | 
m.uiy  of  the  pieces  were  originally  composed  to 
other  words  than  those  to  which  they  aie  now 
mng.    The  duet  *  Un  soave  non  s6  eh^,'  the 
drinking-choriis,  and  the  mock  [•nM'laiiiatii)ii  of 
the  Baron,  are  all  borrowed  from  *La  Pietra  ; 
del  Paragone ' ;  the  air  *  Miei  rampoTli '  is  from  ! 
'La  <Ja7.zett«.'  w^hcre  it  was  inspired  by  the 
wonis '  Una  prima  ballerina ' ;  the  air  of  Ramiro 
r«>ralls  that  to  *Ah!  vieni'  in  the  trio  in 
•Olello";  the  delightful  atretto  of  the  finale, 
the  duct '  Zitto,  zitto,'  the  sestet  '  Quest'  h  nn 
nodo  arvilnpato,'  and  various  other  incidental 
l'i>^a;;i's  originally  bekMI|^  to  the  'Turco  in 
Italia  '  ;  and  the  humorous  duet  '  Un  segreto ' 
is  evidently  modelled  on  that  in  Cimarosa's 
*lbtrimonio.'  9noh  repetitions  answered  their  , 
purpose  at  th<'  moment,  but  while  thus  ev- 
teniporisiiig  his  operas  Rossini  forgot  that  a 
day  would  arrive  when  they  would  all  be  pub- 
li-ilii'  1.  and  when  siifli  discoveries  as  those  we 
havi-  nientionc<l,  and  jus  the  existence  of  the 
prineipal  motif  of  the  duet  of  the  letter  in 
'  Ott  llo  '  in  the  nfjifafo  of  an  air  fpim  '  Torvaldo 
e  Dorliska.'  would  inevitably  be  made.    As  he  i 
himself  confe«siKl  in  a  letter  about  this  time,  i 
hi'  thought  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  roseue  any  ' 
of  hi^  earlier  airs  from  operas  which  had  either 
failed  at  the  time  or  become  forgotten  since.  I 
Whatever  foi' •  ■  rln  re  may  be  in  this  defenee,  ' 
the  fact  remains  that  '  Cenureutola '  and  the  . 
'  Barbiere '  share  between  them  the  glory  of  I 
boitig  Knssiiii's  fli'  fs  il\r,irn-  in  fomic  n|»era. 

From  Rome  he  wont  to  Milan,  to  ei^oy  tlie 
triumph  of  the  ^Oaioa  ladra' — libretto  by  ' 
Gherardini,  —which  was  brought  out  on  May  3 1 , 
1817,  at  the  Soala.    The  Milanese  found  no 
difference  between  the  really  fine  parts  of  the 
opera  and  those  which  are  mere  padding — of 
which  the  'Gazza  ladra'  has  several.  Nor 
would  any  one  have  noticed,  eren  had  they  | 
had  the  necessary  knowledge,  that  in  the  first  I 
duet  and  the  finale — as  was  the  case  also  in  the  - 


finale  to  the  'Cenerentola' — liosaini  had  borrowed 
an  t  thcl  from  the  I'oco  adagio  of  Moz^irt's  Sym- 
phony in  C  (Ktichol,  pw  426)  by  maintaining  a 
sustained  aocomjmniment  in  the  wind  while  the 
strings  and  the  voices  carry  on  the  ideas  and 
the  ornaments. 

From  Milan  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  pro- 
duced '  Armida '  during  the  autumn  season,  a 
gland  opem  in  thrse  acts,  with  ballet,  which 
was  mounted  with  great  splendour,  and  ei\joyed 
the  advantage  of  very  good  singers.  The  dnet 
'  Amor,  possente  Nome  !' — ^which  waa  aeon  to 
be  sung  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
the  air  '  Non  sottiro  1'  otfeosa,'  the  incantation 
■oene,  the  ohoma  of  demons,  and  the  aire  do 
ballet,  would  alone  have  been  snfTicient  to  excite 
the  Neaitolitans  ;  but  these  were  not  the  only 
pieces  a|iplauded,  and  the  remarkable  trio  '  in 
quale  asjietto  inibclle,'  wTitten  for  three  tenors 
with  extraordinary  esse,  a  pretty  chorus  of 
women  *  Qui  tutto  h  calma,*  and  a  scena  with 
chorus  '  f  M-riiiano  a  te  richiede'- — afterwanls 
employed  in  the  French  version  of  *■  Moise ' — all 
deseif  0  mention. 

Tliis  fine  work  had  hardly  made  its  appear- 
ance bef<ne  Rossini  hiul  to  dash  oil  two  more— 
'Adelaide  di  Borgogua,'  sometimes  known  as 
'Ottone  Re  d'  Italia,'  and  an  oratorio — '  Mose 
in  £gitto.'  'Adelaide'  was  produced  at  the 
Aigentina  at  Rome,  in  the  Carnival  of  1818, 
waaweU  sung  and  wannly  receivcud.  'Mose* 
was  written  for  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
brought  out  there  in  Lent  with  an  excellent 
cast — Isabella  Colbran,  Benedetti,  Porto,  and 
Nozzan.  Here  for  the  first  time  Rossini  waa 
so  much  pressed  as  to  bo  com]ielled  to  call 
in  assistance,  and  employed  his  old  and 
trie<l  friend  Camfa  in  the  recitatives  and  in 
Pharaoh's  air  '  Aspettar  mi.''  The  .seene  of 
tlic  darkness  was  a&other  stc]»  onwanls,  ami 
the  whole  work  was  mneh  appluuded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  passage  of  the  Retl  Sea,  tins 
re;)resentation  of  which  was  always  langhed  at, 
owing  to  the  imjwrfection  of  the  theatrical 
npiiliances  already  siwken  of.  At  the  resump- 
tion of  the  ])iece,  therefore,  in  the  following 
Lent,  Rossini  added  a  chonis  to  divert  attention 
from  the  wretched  attempt  to  represent  the 
dividing  wavea,  and  it  is  to  the  aina  of  the 
Xrapolitan  Htau'e  machinists  that  we  owe  the 
popular  prayer  '  Dal  tuo  stellato  soglio.' 

Aa  some  relaxation  after  this  aerions  effort 
he  undertook,  in  the  summer  of  181 S.  a  one- 
act  piece  '  Adina,  o  il  Calitlb  di  Bagdad,'  for  the 
San  Carlos  Theatre,  Lisbon  :  and  immediately 
after.  '  Rii  ■  i.irdo  e  Zoraide  "  for  Sau  Carlo, 
Naples,  which  was  sung  to  perfection  at  the 
antnmn  season  there  by  Isabella  Oolbran, 
Pisaroni  (who've  excessive  ]ilainncss  was  no  l>at 
to  her  splendid  singing),  Nozzan,  Davide,  and 
Ctdmam. 

'  Ricciardo '  was  extraordinarily -ftdl  of  oma- 
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ment,  hut  '  Ermione,'  which  was  produced  at 
San  Carlo  in  the  Lent  of  1819,  went  quite  in 
the  opjtosite  direction,  and  atfectcd  an  uniuiual 
platnne>»  and  severity.     Though  splendidly 
tnng,  '  Ennione '  did  not  jtleaso,  and  the  siiiyh' 
number  applauded  was  the  one  air  iu  which 
there  was  any  ornamentation.    So  much  for 
the  ia^ie  of  Xaplcs  in  1819  !    An  e«jually  poor 
reception  was  given  to  a  cantata  written  for  the 
re-eatabUahiiMnt  of  the  health  of  the  King  of 
Kaplea,  and  snng  at  the  San  Carlo,  Feb.  20, 
1819.    It  consisted  of  a  cavatina  for  Isabella 
Oottmo,  aad  an  air  with  vsriftttoM,  wbieh  wm 
.iflt-Twards  utilised  in  the  ballet  of  tlic  '  Maggio 
a  Beima.'  The  piece  waa  hastily  thrown  otf,  an«l 
•mam  pvobsbly  of  no  more  value  in  the  eyes  of 
ita  autliur  than  was  an  ojK?ra  called  '  Kdoardo  e 
Criatina'  which  waa  brought  out  at  the  San 
BenedattD,  Venice,  this  flame  sjiring,  and  waa 
in   reality  a  mere  jwisticcio  of  pieces  from 
'Ermione,'   'Ricciardo,'   and   other  operas, 
hitherto  nnheard  in  Venice,  attached  to  a 
libretto  iniitate<l  from  Scribe.    Fortunately  the 
ofwra  pleased  the  audience,  and  sent  Rossini 
hack  to  Xa[>les  in  good  spirits,  ready  to  com- 
l>o-«;  a  new  cantata  for  the  Tint  of  the  En)i)eror 
of  Aa'itria.    Tli<-  new  work  was  performed  on 
Nay  9,  lb  19,  at  tlie  San  Carlo,  and  wa.s  sung 
hf  Colbran,  Davide,  and  Ku]>ini,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  military  hand.     This  Ro-ssini 
*|trobtibly  accepttMl  as  a  uiietul  exjterienco  tor  his 
next  new  opera,  the  'Donna  del  Lago,'  in  the 
man-h  of  whjc  h  we  hear  the  results  of  his 
f  x^wriments  iu  writing  fur  a  wind  band.  Even 
at  the  pteaent      the  firat  act  of  the  open  ia 
well  worthy  of  a<lmir  ition,  and  yet  the  evening 
of  Oct.  4,  1619,  when  it  was  lirst  given,  with 
the  magnificent  cast  of  Oolbran,  Pfaaroni, 
Xorzari.  Davide.  and  Bcnedetti.  was  simiily  nne 
long  torture  of  disax>|M>intnient  to  the  composer, 
who  waa  poadbly  not  aware  that  the  atorm  of 
dinpprtdiation  wa.s  din  cti  d  not  against  him 
BO  nraoh  aa  against  Barbaja  the  manager,  and 
Colbran  hta  fimrnrite. 

Ob  the  following  evening  the  hisses  Ix'camo 
hmvi»,  but  of  this  Roesiui  knew  nothing,  as  by 
that  time  he  was  on  hia  road  to  Milan.  Tlio 
Scalaopene>l  on  I>ec.  26,  1819,  for  thr  Cai nival 
jf-a-joii  with  •  Hianca  e  Faliero,'  libix*tto  by 
Uoiiiani,  which  was  admirably  sung  by  Cani- 
porese  and  others.  No  trace  of  it,  however, 
now  p  mains  except  a  dnet  iind  (|uartct,  which 
were  aiterwards  introduced  in  the  '  Donna  del 
I«go,'  and  became  very  popnlar  at  concerts. 

His  engagement  at  Mihiti  over,  he  hnrricd 
back  to  Naples,  to  produce  the  0|iera  of 
*llaomrtto  aeeondo,'  before  the  cloae  of  the 
Carnival.  It  had  Iw  ii  i  omjwiscd  in  gn-at  haste, 
bat  waa  admirably  intcqircted  by  Colbran, 
Chanmel  (afterwarda  Madame  RnUni).  Notari, 
Cieimarra.  Ben»-detti.  and  F.  (Jalli.  whose 
Ifaometto  waa  a  splendid  success.  It  was  the 
laat  opera  that  Boarini  was  deetined  to  give  at 


Naples  before  the  rcvult  d  July  JO,  1  S20,  of  the 
Carhojiari,  under  I'ej«?,  wliich  obliged  the  King 
to  abandon  his  capital,  ruined  Itarbaja  by 
depriving  him  at  once  of  a  jiowcrful  {latnm 
and  of  the  monojwly  of  tlie  gambling-houses, 

I  and  dtxive  liotwini  to  make  in)]K)rtant  changca 
in  his  life.  Having  for  the  moment  no  engage* 
ment  for  the  Scala,  ho  mulertook  to  write 
'  Matilda  di  Ciabrano  '  ('  Mathiidu  di  8habran  ) 

I  for  Rome.  Torlonia  tbe  banker  had  bought 
the  Teatro  Tordiuone,  and  was  converting  it 

1  into  the  ApoUo ;  and  it  was  for  the  inauguration 

I  of  this  aplendid  new  house  that  Boerini'a  opera 
wa.s  intended.  Tlie  opening  took  place  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Carnival  of  1821.  The 
comiuiny,  though  large,  contained  no  first-rate 
artists,  and  Rossini  wa.s  therefore  especially 
careful  of  tho  auanble  pieces.  The  tirat  night 
was  atormy,  but  Roaaini's  Mends  were  in  tho 
ascendancy,  Paganini  condiictiil  in  splendid 
styl%  and  the  result  was  a  distinct  success. 

On  his  return  to  Naples,  Bosaini  learned 
fnmi  Barbaja  his  intention  of  visiting  Austiia, 
and  taking  hia  company  of  singers  to  Vienna. 
Rossini's  next  opera,  'Zelmira,'  was  thei-efore 

I  to  be  submitted  to  a  more  critical  audience  than 
tlioso  of  Italy,  and  with  this  in  view  he  aj>pliefl 

I  himself  to  make  the  recitatives  interesting,  tlm 
harmonies  full  and  varied,  and  the  ai'ci>ni]>ani- 
mcnts  expressive  atnl  full  of  colour,  and  to 

'  throw  as  much  variety  as  {>o8»iblc  into  the  foruj 
(if  the  movements.  He  produced  the  ojK>ra  at 
the  Sun  Ciirlo  before  leaving,  in  the  nuiidle  of 
December  1821.  It  waa  sung  by  Colbran, 
Oeoeoni,  Davide^  Nozzari,  Ambrari,  and  Bene- 
detti,  and  was  enthusiii-'ti  -illy  received.  On 
the  27th  of  the  same  mouth,  ho  took  his  benetit,. 
for  which  he  had  composed  a  special  cantata 
entitled  'La  Uii onowcenza  "  ;  and  tlie  day  after 
left  for  the  North.  He  was  aocomiianictl  by 
Isabella  Colbran,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love 
f<ir  years,  whose  influence  over  him  had  been  so 
great  aa  to  make  him  forsake  comedy  for  tragedy, 
and  to  whom  he  '  ras  married  on  his  arrival  at 
Bologna.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Archbishop's  jMilace,  and  waa  celebrated 
by  Cardinal  Opizzoni.  Rossini  has  been  accused 
of  marrying  for  money,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Colbran  had  a  villa  and  £500  a  year  of  her 
own,  that  she  was  Mveu  years  older  than  her 
hnaband,  and  that  her  repntatioii  aa  a  singer 

was  on  the  <lei']ine. 

After  a  month  s  lioHday,  the  couple  started 
for  Vienna,  where  they  arrived  about  the  end 
of  February  \^'2'2.     He  seeins  to  have  made 
,  his  debut  before  the  Vienna  public  on  March  30, 
i  as  the  conductor  of  hia  'Generentola,'  in  the 
(Jennan  version,  as   '  Aschenbriklel,'  and  his 
:  lempi  were  found  somewhat  too  fast  for  the 
'heavy  German  language.'    *Zelmira*  was  given 
at  the  Kiirnthnerthor  ojMna-house  on  Ajiril  l.T. 
,  with  a  success  equal  to  that  which  it  obtained 
•  at  Naplea,   Boaidni  was  not  without  violent 
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oppononts  in  Vienna,  l>ut  tlioy  liiiii  no 

ftuxiety,  friends  aud  euemieM  alike  were  iLcoh  uU 
with  ft  smile,  mm)  his  only  retort  was  a  g<MHi- 
hamonred  joke  He  is  said  to  hnve  visited 
BeethoTflu,  aud  to  have  been  much  distre.'Mtid 
by  tha  oondltioii  in  which  he  found  t]ie  great 
master.  The  impreiisiou  which  he  made  on  tlio 
Vieanese  may  be  gathered  from  a  paragraph  in 
the  Leipzig  Allgaiwiiic  mtuik,  ZeUunf/^  of  the 
day,  in  which  he  described  as  'highly  aoconi- 
plished,  of  agn^euble  manners  and  ple^Hant 
appearance,  full  of  wit  and  fun,  cheerful,  oblig- 
ing, courteous,  and  most  aooessihlie.  He  is 
niueh  in  ^'"  icfy.  iml  charms  every  one  by  his 
simple,  miacibummg  stylo.'  After  the  close  of 
the  Vienn*  season,  the  Rossinis  returned  to 
Bologna,  wliere  his  ]>arent-H  had  icsitled  since 
1798.  There,  at  the  eud  of  September,  he 
reosiwd  ft  fMbvAng  ittvitalaon  from  Prince 
Metternicli.  entreating  hitii  to  come  to  Verona, 
and  he  accordingly  arrived  at  the  Congress  in 
time  for  its  opening,  Oct.  20,  1822.  Rosrini's 
OOlltribution  to  the  Coii^tcss  whs  a  series  of 
cantatas,  which  be  jioured  forth  without  stint 
or  difficttlty.  The  best  known  of  these  is  '  II 
vcro  Omaggio' ;  others  arc  '  L'  Augvrio  felio^' 
*  La  sacra  AUesn»»'  And  '  11  iiardo.' 

The  Oongrsss  at  an  end,  he  b^n  to  work  at 
*Semiramide,'  which  was  brought  out  ut  tlic 
Fonice,  Venice,  Feb.  3,  1823,  with  Madame 
Koesini,  the  two  Marianis,  Galli,  and  Sinclair 
the  English  tenor,  for  whom  there  were  two 
ftirs.  The  opera  was  probably  written  with 
more  care  than  any  of  those  wiuch  ha«l  precetled 
it ;  and  |)ossibly  for  this  very  reason  was  some- 
what Coldly  receivwl.  The  subject  no  doubt 
.would  seem  sombre  to  the  gay  Venetians,  and 
they  even  omitted  to  applaud  the  fine  quartet 
(which  Verdi  must  surely  have  had  in  his  mind 
when  writing  the  Miserere  in  the  '  Trovatorc  '), 
the  finals,  uid  the  appearance  of  Ninus,  the 
fittftl  trio,  at  once  so  short  and  so  tlraiiuitic,  the 
cavfttina  with  chorus,  and  all  the  other  new, 
bold,  bright  passages  of  that  remarkable  work. 
Rossini  was  not  unnatnmlly  touch  disjijtpniiited 
at  the  result  of  his  labour  aud  genius,  aud  re- 
solved to  write  no  more  for  the  theatres  of  his 
native  OOOntry.  The  resolution  was  hardly 
formed  when  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
manager  of  the  King's  Theatre,  London  (Sigr. 
lienelli),  and  a  j>roi>os;il  to  write  an  oiiera  for 
that  house,  to  be  called  '  La  Figlia  dell'  aria,' 
for  the  sum  of  £240— £40  more  than  he  hod 
received  for  '  Serairamide,'  a  sum  at  the  time 
considered  enormous.  The  offer  was  promptly 
acccptcfl,  and  the  Rassinis  startod  for  England 
without  deliiy,  naturally  taking  Paris  in  their 
roa-l,  and  reneliing  it  Nov.  9,  1  823.  Paris,  like 
Vienna,  was  then  <livide<i  into  two  hostile  cani|>s 
nn  the  subject  of  the  great  oom|NMer.  Rerton 
iilwavs  s|>oke  of  him  as  *  M.  Cres<'en<lo."  and 
he  wiiH  caricatured  on  tlie  stage  as  '  M.  \'acar- 


mini';  but  the  author  of  the  '  Barbiere '  could 
afford  to  laugh  at  such  satire,  aud  his  respectful 
beharioor  to  Gherabini,  LeraMir,  and  Beidio, 

as  the  heads  of  the  Conservatoire,  Ids  gncefU 
I  reception  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  School, 
i  his  imperturbable  good  temper  and  good  spirits, 
soon  conciliated  every  one.   A  serenade,  a  poblie 
j  banquet,  triumphant  receptions  at  the  operft> 
house,  a  s]>.  oi.il  vaudeville  ('  Rossini  a  Pkris,  ou 
Ic  Grand  Diner') — everything  in  short  that 
could  soothe  the  pride  of  a  stranger  was  lsvi.sliiii 
U{)on  him  from  the  first.    lie  in  his  turn  waa 
alwayskindandamiable,C(mssnting,  for  instanoe, 
!it  the  reijiiest  of  Paiis^Ton    an  old  coll.  iigiie  at 
Rome — to  act  a.s  a*.'conn>anist  at  a  conce  rt  with 
the  object  of  saving  Panseron'.s  brother  from 
the  conscript  ion.    Under  the  hands  ol  Kos-Miui 
the  piano  became  as  elfective  as  an  orcht^tra  ; 
i  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  first  time  that 
'  Atiber  lieanl  him  ficconij>any  hijiis«'lf  in  a  soni^ 
I  he  walked  up  to  the  instnunent  and  bent  down 
I  over  the  keys  to  see  if  they  were  not  nnbkiug. 

Paris,  however,  was  not  at  present  his  tdtituate 
I  goal,  aud  ou  Dec.  13,  1823,  Eoasiui  aud  his 
I  wife  arrived  in  London.   Tliey  were  visited 
immediately  by  the  Russian  and)assador.  M.  de 
I  Limu,  who  gave  the  oompoaer  barely  time  to 
I  recover  fivm  the  fi^tigiies  of  the  jonm^  before 
he  carried  him  otf  to  Brighton  and  {•rcsontcti 
,  him  to  the  King.    CSeorge  IV.  believed  himself 
I  to  be  fond  of  music,  and  received  the  autlior  of  - 
the  '  Rarbiere  '  in  the  most  ttattering  manner. 
•Zelmira'  w«wi  brought  out  at  the  OjM'ra  <.u 
Jan.  24,  1824  ;  and  the  royal  favour  naturally 
brought  with  it  that  of  the  aristocracy,  and  a 
solid  n»uU  in  the  shajM'  of  two  ^'rand  concerts 
at  Alniack  s.  at  two  guineas  adniiKsion.  Tha 
singers  on  these  occasions  were  Mme.  Rossini, 
Mine.  Catalani,  Mme.  Pasta,  arel  "tli- r  tirst  rate 
I  ai  tists,  but  the  novelty,  Uu:  attracttuu,  was  to 
I  hear  Rossini  himself  nng  the  solos*  in  a  cantata 
(or  'ottavinn')  which  lie  had  comjM»S4«<l  for  tlo- 
I  occasion,  tuider  the  title  of  '  II  Pianto  didle 
I  Mttse  in  llorte  di  Lord  Byron.*   He  also  took 
jwirt  with  Catalani  in  a  <luet  from  (Mniarosa's 
I  '  Matrimouio '  whioh  was  so  successful  as  to  be 
encored  three  times.    He  appeared  at  the  so* 
called  '  (""andiridge  Festival '  again  with  Catalani, 
!  in  July  1  ^24.    The  opera  manager  was  unable 
I  to  finish  the  season,  and  became  bankrupt  before 
I  discharginghisengsgements  with  Rossini*  Nor 
was  this  all.    Not  only  did  ho  not  prodnoe  the 
'  Figlia  deir  aria,'  but  the  music  of  the  first  set 
unaccountably  vaniohed,  and  has  never  since 
been  found.    It  was  in  vain  for  Rossini  to  sne 
the  manager  ;  he  failed  to  obtain  either  his  )IS. 
!  or  a  single  jH'nny  of  the  advant c'e.s  guarantee<l 
[  to  him  by  the  contract.  '  True,  he  enjoy,  d  a 
eonsi'lerable  sct-olf  to  the  losis  just  mentioned 
in  the  ]irofitS  of  the  countless  soirees  at  which 
he  actcil  is  a<rom|)anist  at  a  fee  of  iiAO.  At 

>  ThU  mcaUn  Ow  tlatt  ci  kcrokt  cnuapiawr  In  ITA  wiMti  Uluck 
*  MMrt  •»  tiM  Ktag;*  ThMtn,  •»  vUrli  «h»  Mkl  •ttrMltwi 
«Mibto«loMUwmiMlaa|lMMal  (Bm  tcI.  IL  NMl] 
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the  end  of  tivp  niontlis  hv  found  liimsclf  in 
powesaion  of  £7000  ;  and  just  before  his  de> 
pttrture  WM  honoarad  by  receiving  the  mtrked 
(  -iijj'litiK'ntH  of  the  kin;,'  at  a  conceii:  ;it  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  8.  f<ir  which  His  Majesty 
bad  t^xpressly  come  uj*  from  Hrighton.  [Sec 
J/i.*4.-ri/  Times,  1900,  pp.  IS  tf.J 

in  leaving  EngUud  on  July  26,  after  so  hearty 
and  ptofttablea  teoeption ,  Koasini  was  not  taking 
m  lottp  in  the  dark  :  Un-  tliruugh  the  Prince  de 
Poli^nao,  French  aniUissador  in  England,  he 
had  already  concluded  an  agreement  for  the 
musical  directifm  of  the  Tli^'atre  Italien, 
Paris,  for  eightwn  montlis  nt  a  siilary  of 
£800  \»'r  annum.  In  order  to  be  near  his 
work  he  took  a  lodging  at  No.  28  Roe  Tait- 
bout,  and  at  once  set  about  getting  younger 
aiogers  for  his  comjiauy.  Knowing  that  Paer 
«M  hit  enemy,  and  would  take  any  oppor- 
tnnity  of  injiiriiif;  him,  ho  was  caiffnl  to  retain 
him  in  his  old  jtost  of  viaestro  al  cembalo  ;  but 
at  I3tt»  mmt  time  he  engaged  Harold  (then  a 
Tonng  man  of  twenty-tive)  as  chorus-master, 
and  as  a  check  on  the  pretensions  of  Madame 
Fluta  be  brought  to  V^ria  Esther  Hombelli, 
S<_hia*^setti.  IXoiizelli,  and  Ruhiiii,  stu-ceHHively. 
To  tl)o<w.>  who  sneered  at  his  music  he  replied 
by  plaving  it  as  it  was  written,  and  by  bringing 
out  some  of  his  oi>erik>4  which  had  not  yet  made 
their  a|)[>fArance  in  Paris,  such  as  *  La  Donna 
del  Lagu  (Sept.  7,  1821),  'Semiraniide'(Dec.  8, 
1825),  and  •  Zelmira '  (March  14,  1826).  And 
he  gave  much  ^clat  to  his  direction  by  introduc- 
ing Heyerbeer's  'Crociato' — the  first  work  of 
Metyorbeer's  heard  in  Paris — and  by  composing 
a  Ti**w  o|iora.  *  II  V'iaggio  a  Reims,  ossia  1'  Alliergf) 
del  giglio  d*  oro,"  which  ho  jiroduced  on  June  19, 
1825.  during  the  Ates  at  the  coronation  of 
Ch/»rlf»8  X.  The  new  work  is  in  one  act,  and 
three  parts ;  it  is  written  for  fourteen  voici-s, 
wUeh  are  treated  with  marvellons  art.  It  was 
sung  by  Mni«  *i.  Pasta,  Schiassetti,  MonilM'Ui, 
Cinti,  Amigo,  Dotti,  and  Kossi ;  and  by  MM. 
iMwmmm,  Znoehelli,  Fettegrini,  Graslani,  Anl' 
etta.  rv.nzelli,  Px  r  loijiii,  and  S<Midn-  a  tnily 
magnittcent  asscmbkge.  In  the  ballet  he 
iutradneed  an  air  with  variations  for  two 
clariiif  ts,  i«5iTowed  from  his  Najtles  cantata  of 
1819,  and  played  by  Oambaro  (a  {Passionate 
admirer  of  his)  and  by  F.  Berr.  In  the  htuit« 
ing  scene  he  brought  in  a  delicious  fanfare 
of  lioms,  and  the  piece  winds  up  with  'God 
save  the  King,'  'Vive  Henri  Qnatre,'  and  other 
national  airs,  all  newly  liuniionLsed  and  accom- 
panied. After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the 
words  were  suitably  mollified  by  H.  Dupin, 
and  the  piece  apiteareti  in  two  acts  at  the 
Theatre  Italien  '  Andremo  noi  a  Flarigi,'  on 
OcL  26  of  that  year.> 

After  the  eacpiratiMi  of  Boasini'a  agmmant 

1  Tfcaimif'  lliiiliwiMHiilll  r>it|r  III  III  till  UhnuTof  thrCrm- 
iS  tka  aml*«<  tbt '  Viacflo.'  which  we  hAt  e  ineDUoiKil 
'  all*,  to  Mt  that*,  ud  all  tne*  a(  thto  cutoo* 


as  director  of  fhi'  Th/'itiv  Italien,  it  was  a 
happy  idea  of  the  lutendaut  of  the  Civil  List  to 
oonfer  npon  him  the  sineenre  posts  of  '  Premier 
Conii>oKitenr  <lu  Hoi '  and  '  Inspeeteur  General 
du  Cliant  en  France,'  with  an  annual  income  of 
20,000  fhmcs,  possibly  in  the  hope  tfiat  he 
might  settle  iKiimanently  at  Paris,  an<l  in  time 
write  operas  expressly  lor  the  French  stage. 
This  was  also  an  act  of  justice,  since  in  tlic 
then  absenoe  of  any  law  of  international '  co]>y- 
right  his  pieces  were  public  proi>erty,  and  at 
the  dis|>osal  not  only  of  a  translator  like  C'ostil- 
Blajce,  itut  of  any  manager  or  publisher  iu  the 
length  and  hreadth  of  France  who  chose  to 
avail  hinjiwlf  of  them.  Fortunately  the  step 
was  justified  by  the  event  The  opera  of 
'  Maometto '— originally  written  by  the  Duke 
of  N'entagnano,  and  produced  at  Naples  iu  1820 
— had  never  been  heard  in  Fmnce.  Boaaini 
employed  MM.  Soumet  and  Ualocrhi  to  give 
the  libretto  a  French  dress ;  he  revise<i  the 
muaie,  and  eonsldorably  extended  it ;  and  on 

Oct.  9,  lS*_'f3.  the  o|i(  ];i  was  prodtKed  at  the 
Academie  as  -  biege  de  Coriutlie,'  with  a  cast 
which  included  Nouirit  and  Mile.  (Snti,  and 
with  great  success.  For  the  new  o]»era  Boniui 
received  6000  francs  from  Troupeuas. 

After  this  feat  Bossini  tuned  to  another  of 
his  earlier  works,  tvs  not  only  sure  of  success  but 
eminently  suited  to  the  vast  wuaoe  and  splendid 
miae  m  $eiiu  of  tin  Ormd  Op^.  This  waa 
'  .\1  ose. '  He  put  the  revision  of  the  libretto  into 
the  hands  of  Etienne  Jouy  and  Balocchi,  and 
arranged  for  Cinti,  Nourrit,  and  Levasseur  to- 
be  in  the  cast.  *  M  oise '  was  produced  March  25, 
1 827,  and  created  a  profound  inipiTssion.  Tnie, 
it  had  been  heard  in  its  original  form  at  the 
Italicus  live  years  before,  bat  the  recollection  of 
this  only  serv*-*!  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the 
many  improvements  and  additions  in  the  new 
version — such  as  the  Introduction  to  the  first 
act  ;  the  ipiartet  and  chonis  ;  the  chorus  '  La. 
douce  Aurorc ' ;  the  uiarc^h  and  chorus,  etc 
The  airs  do  ballet  were  largely  bomnml  ftmn 
*Armida' (l  S17)and  '  C'iro  in  Habilonia' (1 812). 
This  maguiticeut  work  gave  Kossini  a  sort  of 
imperial  position  In  Paris.  But  it  waa  neceesary 
to  justify  thi.s,  and  he  tin  rcfore  resolved  to  try 
a  Work  of  a  did'erent  character,  and  according 
to  the  axiom  of  Boilean,  to  pass 

From  grave  to  guy,  from  lively  to  itevere — 
not  in  the  direction  of  comic  but  of  lyric  opera. 
With  this  view  he  emjdoycd  Scribe  and  Poirson 
to  develop  a  vaudeville  which  they  had  written 
in  1816  to  the  old  legend  of  '  Le  Comt<'  Ory,' 
adapting  to  that  lively  piece  some  of  his 
favourite  music  in  the  '  Viaggio  a  Reims,' — the 
introduction  and  finale  of  the  first  act,  the  duet 
of  the  Count  aud  Countess,  and  the  famous 
narrative  of  Saimbant  when  he  brings  np  the 

t  The  oiutom  tn  Italjr  In  thosp  ilnyo  wu  to  wU  an  mia  to  a 
Buinaccr  tor  two  fmtn,  »ith CMltut irrithiul  rtpnwnUtmi  t  Wttm 
thai  It  bacama  pnhUa  jfiuymt).  Tha  (mljr 
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'wiiie  from  the  cellar,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  was  iu  its  lirat  form  applied  to  the 
taking  of  the  TVoomUioI  Adolph«  Novirit, 
who  was  Tiot  only  a  great  Wtirt,  but  a  |)oet  of 
very  cousiiiurable  draniatie  power,  was  privately 
•of  miHsh  aeaistance  to  Hoerini  in  the  adaptation 
of  his  nl«l  music  to  the  new  words,  and  in  the 
autiial  mounting  of  the  piece  iu  which  he  was 
.to  take  eo  important  a ahani  *Le  Oomte  Ory ' 
was  jtroduccd  at  the  Academic,  August  20,  1 828, 
and  the  principal  charaoteFS  were  taken  by  Mme. 
Damomu-Clnti,  Mllea.  Jawnrek  and  Hoii, 
Adolphe  Nouirit.  L<'Vii.s,H<>ur,  and  Dalwidie.  Tlie 
Introductiou  is  based  on  the  old  song  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  j^eoe.  The  best  thing  in 
till-  soeonil  act  is  borrowed  from  the  Allfijirtto 
.trficnamio  of  beethoveu's  Eighth  Symiihony. 
Konini  was  at  that  time  aotoally  engaged  with 
Iliihencck,  the  founder  of  tin-  Concerts  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  his  intimate  friend,  iu  study- 
ing the  Symiihonies  of  Beethoven ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  im|>ossible  it  must 
have  been  to  foiget  the  fresh  and  graceful 
movement  referred  to. 

The  study  of  Beethoven  was  at  any  rate  not 
a  bad  pre|iaratiou  for  the  very  serious  piece  uf 
work  which  was  next  to  engage  liiin,  and  for  a 
great  portion  of  whicli  he  rotirwl  to  the  chuteau 
of  his  friend  Aguado  the  banker  at  Petit- Uuurg. 
Hchiller  had  recently  been  brought  into  notice 
in  Fiance  by  the  translation  of  M.  de  Barante  ; 
and  Rossini,  partly  attracted  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  snhjeot,  jtartly  inspired  by  the  Ijberal 
ideas  at  that  moment  floating  through  Kiiropo. 
was  induced  to  choose  the  Lilwrator  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons  as  his  next  subject.  He  accepted  a 
libretto  offered  him  by  Eticune  Jony,  Spontini's 
old  lilm  ttist,  who  in  tliis  case  was  associated 
with  Hii»|K)lytc  liis.  Tluir  wonls,  however, 
were  so  luimnsieal  and  unrhythmical,  that 
Hovsiiii  had  recourse  to  Armand  Marrast,  at 
that  time  Aguodu's  secretary,  and  the  whole 
M I  ne  of  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators — one 
of  the  best  in  operatic  literature,  and  the  only 
tliuroughly  satisfactory  j>art  of  the  book  of 
MiiiillaumeTeir — waa  rewritten  by  him» »  fiMst 
which  we  are  glad  to  make  pnblio  in  these 
imges. 

Thia  grand  opera»  undoubtedly  Boedni'e 

masterpiece,  was  producfHl  at  the  Aca<1c*mie  oil 
August  3,  1829,  with  the  following  caat: — 
Arnold,  Kourrit;  Walter  Fiirat,  Levaaaeur; 
"Tell,  r)aba<li(<  ;  Kuo-Ii,  A.  Dniwuit  ;  Kodolph.', 
Haaaol ;  Gessler,  Prevost ;  LeutoM,  Tn-vut ; 
Mathilde,  Damoreau<Cinti ;  Jemmy,  Dabadie  ; 
Hcflwigc,  Mori. 

'Teir  has  now  become  a  study  for  the 
musician,  ftom  the  ftnt  bar  of  the  overture  to 
the  storm  scene  and  the  tinal  hymn  of  frccilom. 
I'he  overture  is  no  longer,  like  Bossini's  fonner 
«>ne8,  a  piece  of  work  on  a  familiar,  well-worn 
|iatt»'rn,  but  a  tnie  instrumental  prelude,  which 
-would  be  simply  perfieot  if  the  opening  and  tlie 


liery  (leroration  were  only  as  appropriate  to  the 
subject  as  they  are  tempting  to  the  executant. 
We  find  no  absurdities  like  thoee  in  '  Moise ' — 
no  sono;  of  thanksgiving  acoominnied  by  a  bril- 
liant itolonaise,  no  more  cabalettas,  no  more 
commonpIaoepluMea  or  worn-out  modulations — 
in  slin]*t.  no  more  jtadding  of  any  kind.  True, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the  length 
of  the  duet  in  the  second  act,  which  xeoalla  the 
duet  in  '  S<  niiramide,'  and  breathea  rather  the 
concert-room  than  the  stage— or  the  style  of  tlie 
finale  of  the  third  act,  which  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  situation. 

The  spectacle  of  a  great  master  at  the  zenith 
of  hb  glory  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life  thus 
bi-eaking  with  all  the  traditions  of  his  genius 
and  appealing  as  iu  a  second  avatar  is  indeed  a 
rare  and  noble  one.  The  sacfifioe  of  all  the 
means  of  effect  by  whicli  his  early  ])opularity 
had  been  obtained  is  one  which  Koerini  aharea 
with  Gliuk  and  Weber,  but  for  which  our  former 
experienee  of  his  character  would  hardly  have 
prepared  oa.  He  aeema  at  length  to  have  dis- 
covered how  antagonlstio  such  effects  were  to 
the  simplicity  which  was  really  at  the  base  of 
the  great  musical  revolution  effected  by  him  ; 
but  to  discover,  and  to  act  on  a  discovery,  are 
two  different  things,  and  he  ought  to  have  full 
credit  for  the  courage  and  sincerity  with  wliich, 
at  his  age,  he  forsook  the  flowery  plains  iu  which 
his  genius  had  former^  revelled,  for  loftier  and 
less  accessible  heights. 

But  the  career  thus  splendidly  inaugurated 
was  n(»t  destined  to  be  ptueued  ;  circumstauces, 
political  and  domestic,  stoJUKid  hini  on  the 
thrcsliold.  He  was  anxious  to  visit  once  more 
the  city  in  which  his  belovetl  mother  died  in 
1827,  an<l  where  liis  father,  who  had  soon  tired 
of  Paris,  wa.s  awaiting  him.  With  this  view- 
he  resigned  his  oliice  as  inspeetor  of  singing  in 
France,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Government  of  Charles  X.,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  1829,  by  whioh  he  bound  himself 

for  ten  yeai-s  to  compo.se  for  no  other  «ta;;i.-  but 
that  of  t  rance,  and  to  write  and  bring  out  aii 
opera  every  two  ytmn,  receiving  for  each  such 
ojiera  the  sum  of  l.'i,000  francs.  In  the  event 
of  the  Government  failing  to  cany  out  the 
arrangement  he  was  to  receive  a  retiring  peniion 

of  6000  franco.  '  ( luillaiMii.  Tell'  WSS  thus  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series  uf  live  o[>eras. 

After  a  serenade  fVom  the  o]iera  orchestra^ 
Rossini,  therefore,  left  Pari.s  for  P>..liigna.  Here 
he  was  engaged  in  considering  the  subject  of 
'  Faust,'  with  a  view  to  his  next  work,  when  he 
received  the  sinhh-n  news  of  the  alKlication  of 
Charles  X.,  and  the  revolution  of  July  1830. 
The  blow  shattered  his  plans  and  dissipated  his 
fondest  hoj)es.  He  flattered  hiniself  that  he  had 
regenerated  the  art  of  singing  in  France.  What 
would  become  of  it  again  under  a  king  who  could 
tolerate  no  o|ieras  but  those  of  Gretry  '  Anxious 
to  know  if  his  friend  Lubbert  was  still  at  the 
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]i«id  of  the  Aca<K'iiiic  de  Muliqne,  ami  if  tin- 
new  Intradant  of  the  Civil  List  would  ocknow- 
l«dge  the  engagement*  of  his  predeoenor,  he 

rt>turnt'«l  to  Paris  in  Nov.  IS.'iO  ;  ami  intending 
ouly  to  make  a  short  stay,  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  upper  storey  of  the  ThMtre  des  italiens, 
of  which  liis  friend  Sovcrini  was  tlien  ilin-t  tor. 
Here,  however,  he  was  destined  to  remain  till 
Nov.  1886.  The  new  Goremmeot  repodhtted 
the  agreement  of  its  j)redeH;c.s}}t)r,  and  Rossini 
had  to  carry  his  claim  into  the  law-oourts. 
Had  his  law-suit  alone  occupied  him,  it  would 
not  have  Ijeen  necessary  to  stay  quite  so  long, 
for  it  was  dccidt^l  in  Ids  fisTonr  in  Dec.  1885. 
But  there  was  another  reason  for  his  remaining 
in  Puis,  and  that  was  his  desire  to  hear  '  T1i<^' 
Huguenots '  and  a^ertain  how  far  Meyerbeer's 
star  was  likely  to  eelijNM:  Itis  own.  It  is  inii>os- 
sible  to  believe  that  a  mere  money  question 
could  have  detiined  liitn  so  long  at  a  time  wlien 
almost  every  day  lanst  have  brought  fre^^h  an- 
noyances. After  reducing  'Uuillaunie  Tell '  from 
five  acts  to  three,  they  carried  tlieir  lovi-  -if 
compression  so  far  as  to  give  only  one  acl  at  a 
time,  as  a  hver  dt  rideau,  or  accompaniment  to 
the  ballet.  Tliis  was  indeeil  adding  insult  to 
injury.  •!  hojie  you  won't  Ijc  annoyed,'  said 
the  Director  of  the  Opera  to  him  one  day  on 
the  boulevard.  '  bnt  to-night  we  play  the  second 
aot  of  "Tell.  '  'The  whole  of  it!'  was  the  reply. 
How  much  bitter  disappointment  must  have 
been  hi<Men  under  tliat  reply  I  During'  tlie 
whole  of  this  uuhap]>y  interval  he  ouly  once 
resumed  his  pen,  namely  in  1882  for  the  *  Stabat 
Mater,'  at  the  rei|uest  of  his  frii-nd  Agtiudo.  who 
was  anxious  to  serve  the  Spanish  luiuister  .ScAor 
Valera.  He  composed  at  that  time  only  the 
first  six  nunil  'iTs.  and  tlxMither  four  wen- supi 'lied 
by  Tadoliui.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Valera, 
with  an  express  stipulation  that  it  shonld  never 
leave  his  hands.  In  1  '*'U  he  allowed  Troujienas 
to  publish  the  '  Soirt-es  musicales,'  twelve  lovely 
vocal  pieces  of  very  original  form  and  harmony, 
BOVSial  of  which  have  still  retained  tlieir  charm. 

The  nhsanals  of  'The  Uugueuots'  lingered 
on,  and  it  was  not  till  Feb.  29,  1836,  that 
Rossini  could  hear  the  work  of  his  new  rival. 
He  returned  to  Bologna  shortly  after,  taking 
Franlcfort  in  his  way,  uid  meetingMendebsohn.* 
He  had  not  been  long  in  Rologim  In-fore  he  heard 
of  the  prodigious  success  of  Duprez  in  the  revival 
of  *  Guillaume  Tell '  (April  1 7).  Such  a  triumph 
niiglit  well  have  nerved  him  to  iVesh  exertions. 
Uut  it  came  a  year  too  late  ;  he  had  already 
taken  au  unfortunate  and  irrevocable  resolution 
never  again  to  break  silence.  It  would  \  »-  very 
wrong  to  eonehide  from  this  that  he  had  lost 
his  interest  in  nui-sic.  Tlie  <'are  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  Liceo  of  Bologna,  of  which  he 
was  honorary  <lir<'i  tor,  shows  that  the  art  still 
exercised  all  its  claims  on  him.  lie  was  espoci- 
dlyaaiioDa  to  improve  tiie  singing  of  tbepapila, 

I  Sm  HUta^  JMnMMdto,  aad      m  tatter.  Juljr  14.  WSl 


.aid  aiijoii^'  those  wlio  are  indebted  to  his  CSre, 
Marietta  Alboui  held  the  hrst  rank. 
Bossini's  father  died  A\m\  29,  1889,  and  he 

soon  afterwards  learnwl  to  his  disgu.st  that  the 
t  Mb.  of  the  '  Subat '  had  been  sold  by  the  heirs 
I  of  Sefior  Valera,  and  acquired       a  llsris 

publisher  for  !2000  francs.  He  at  once  gave 
Troupeuas  full  jiower  to  stop  both  publication 
and  perfoimanoe,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pleterl  the  work  by  comiK>sing  the  last  four 
movements,  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
were  originally  added  by  TadoIinL  The  first 
six  movements  were  pro<luce<l  at  the  Salle  Herz, 
Paris,  Oct  31 , 1 84 1,  amidst  very  great  applause. 
Troupenas'  bought  the  entire  score  for  6000 
Aancs.  He  sold  tbe  right  of  ]ierformanoe  in 
Paris  during  three  months  to  tlie  Esendicrs  for 
8000,  which  they  again  disposed  of  to  the 
dire<  tor  of  the  Th^^Urs  Italien  for  20,000. 
Thus  three  j>crsons  were  enriched  by  this  single 
work.  It  was  performed  complete  for  the  hrst 
time  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  .Ian.  7,  1S42,  by 
Crisi,  Alln  rtazzi,  Mario,  and  Taniburini. 

Notwithstanding  its  brilliant  success,  some 

i  critics  were  found  to  accuse  tlie  comjKiser  of 
im|>orting  the  strains  of  the  theatre  into  the 
church  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 

I  religion  in  the  South  is  a  very  ililh'rent  thing 
from  what  it  is  in  the  North.  Mysticism  l  onM 
have  no  place  iu  the  miud  of  such  a  man  as 
Roesini,  who  would  naturally  utter  his  prayers 
aloud,  in  the  sunshine  of  noon,  ratli.  r  than 
breatlie  them  to  himself  in  the  ^luum  uud 

'  mystery  of  night  The  pn3rer  and  the  scene 
of  the  darknfxs  in  '  MoTsp."  ns  well  as  the  first 

j  movement  and  the  unacconiiianiefl  i^uartet  iu 
the  *  Stabat,*  will  alvrays  hold  their  place  as 
1  •  lijiious  iirtsic  ;  and  are  of  themselves  suHicit  nt 
to  show  tliat  Rossini,  sceptic  as  lie  was,  was 

I  not  without  religious  feeling. 

I'ut  at  the  vi'iy  moment  that  the  'St.'l.aL' 

,  was  making  its  triumphant  progress  roiiud  the 

'  world,  Rosrini  b^an  to  safTer  tortures  from  the 
stone,  which  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
force  him,  in  May  1843,  to  Paris,  where  ho 
underwent  an  operation  which  proved  ]H  rfectly 
satisfarl<'iy.  We  m  xt  find  him  writing  a  rlioi us 

I  to  woi-ds  by  Marohetti  for  the  anniversary  festival 

I  of  Tbsso  at  Turin,  on  Marob  18, 1844.  On  the 
•2nd  of  the  following  Se]itembMr  'Othello'  was 
produced  in  Franch  at  the  Academic  with  l>u])rez, 

;  Barroilhet,  Levasseur,  and  Mme.  Stoltz.  Ros* 
sini,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  adap- 
tation, and  the  divertissement  was  arranged 
entirely  by  Benoist  from  airs  in  '  Mathflde  de 
Sabtan'  and  'Armida.'  White  •Othello'  was 
thus  on  the  boanls  of  the  opera,  Trouitenas 
brought  out  '  La  Foi,  I'Ksperance  et  laCharite' 
(Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity),  three  choruses  for 
women's  voices,  the  first  two  composed  majiy 
years  previously  for  an  o]M>ra  on  the  subject  of 

-  W,- have  iii.'iit  i"iir.l  Oi.it  Ik  jn.i.l 'Hm  fniu.  ii  f..r  thf  '  SK  j,- rlo 
'  CuriiiUw.'    For  •  M"l«*  '  hf  gKVti  uiiljr  VMWI ;  lint,  •.ii  the  i.tliir  hkixL 
tba  'OuMita  Oiy '  mot  bUn  l*.m,  tMd  •ttuUUaiur  TcH'  34.«MI. 
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(Bdipus,  These  chonisos  are  hardly  worthy  of 
KowinL  They  justify  Berlioz's  sarcasm — '  his 
Hope  has  deceived  ours  -,  his  Faith  will  never 
remove  mountains  ;  his  Charity  will  never  ruin 
him.'  It  is  fair  tu  s;iy  that  Louis  Engel,  iu  his 
book  From  .Vouirt  (<>  Uario,  states  tliat  Rossini 
repudiated  thfiii.  TroujH'nas  also  brought  out 
a  few  songs  hitherto  unpublished,  and  these 
reattracted  the  afctentkm  of  the  fNiblic  in  some 
dej^ive  to  the  great  coniyioser.  His  statue  was 
executed  iu  uiarl>le '  by  Etex,  and  was  iuuugurat<.>d 
at  the  Acadeniie  de  Mnsique,  June  9,  1846.  A 
few  luoiitbs  liitiT  (Dec.  30),  by  his  pt'rniission, 
a  jNislictjio  adapted  by  Niedenuejer  to  portions 
of  the '  Donna  del  Logo/ '  Zeliiura,*aiid  *  Annida,' 
and  entitled  'RoWrt  Bruce,'  w.ih  put  on  the 
sta^  of  the  O^iera,  but  it  was  not  successful, 
and  Uine.  Stoltz  was  even  hissed.  From  his 
SSCtusioii  at  B''l't;j:iia  Rossini  ki  ]it  a  watchful 
eye  u^mu  the  movements  of  the  musical  world. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he  regretted 
having  autliorised  the  manufacture  of  this 
pasticcio.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  very  great 
difficulty  with  which,  some  time  later,  M^ry  oh-  | 
taini'd  Iiis  in  rniission  to  translate  an<l  prodnci' 
'  Seniiramide, '  he  did.  It  is  certain  that  dmiug 
his  long  residence  at  Bologna  he  only  broke  his 
▼OWOfsikncc  for  the  '  Inno  jHjjolare  a  Pio  IX.' 
The  coounencemeut  of  this  was  adapted  to  an 
air  from  <  La  Donna  del  Lago,'  and  its  perora- 
tion was  liorTOwed  from  '  RolM-rt  Ikuce,"  which 
givM  ground  for  supposing  that  he  himself  was 
concerned  in  the  arrangement  of  that  oi>era, 
and  explains  his  annoyance  at  its  failure. 

The  political  disturbances  which  agitated  the 
Romagna  at  the  end  of  1847  compelled  Roesini 
to  Ii'avc  lioloj^na.  He  ijuitted  the  town  in  much 
irritation.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  (Oct.  7, 
1845),  he  married  (iu  1847)  Olympe  Pelissier, 
with  whom  he  had  become  connected  in  Paris  at 
a  time  whon  she  was  greatly  in  jmblic  favour, 
and  wheu  she  sat  to  V^crnet  for  his  jticture  of 
'Judith  and  Holofcmes.'  In  fact  at  this  time 
the  givat  musician  Inid  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
appear*"i  in  the  voliipluai y.  From  Bologna  he 
remove<l  to  Klorence,  and  tlji  :c  il  was  that  this 
writer  visited  liiin  in  18.'.:;.  Ho  lived  in  the 
Via  Larga,  in  a  house  which  buro  uihju  its  frt)nt 
the  words  Ad  votum.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
conversation  he  s]>oke  of  his  \vr<rks  with  no 
pretendetl  inditl'orence,  but  as  being  well  aware 
of  their  worth,  and  knowing  the  force  and  scope 
of  his  geniu-?  bctttT  than  any  one  elsf.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  to  the  violent 
antivoosl  element  in  modertf  music,  or  of  the 
pleasure  ho  would  feel  when  '  tlp>  .Trws  had 
finished  their  Sabbath.'  It  was  also  evident 
that  he  had  no  affection  (or  the  capital  of 
Tuscany,  the  elimate  of  which  did  not  suit  him. 

At  length,  in  1 855,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
rotumed  to  Fkris,  never  again  to  leave  it  Hit 

I:  T' iir<'-i«Tit<-il  him  lonUd  loitn  euy  attlta4ti.  It VlsSlllN9«d 
mbta  Um  anient- twuw  wm  burnt  down  Id  18731 


reception  there  went  far  to  calm  the  nervous 
irritability  that  had  tonnentetl  him  at  Florence, 
and  with  the  homage  wliirli  he  received  from 
Auber  and  the  rest  of  thr  French  artists  his 
health  returned,  iiis  Iiuuse,  No.  2  in  the  Hue 
Chausste  d'Antiu,  and,  at  a  laU  r  date,  his  villa 
at  Passy,  werp  crowded  by  tlie  most  illustrious 
representatives  of  literature  and  art,  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  during  Ins  lifetinte  he  seemed 
to  assist  at  his  own  apotheosis.  Was  it  then  mere 
idleness  which  made  him  thus  bury  himself  in 
the  Capua  of  his  past  successes  t  No  one  who, 
like  the  present  writer,  observed  him  coolly, 
could  be  taken  in  by  the  comedy  of  iudilferonee 
«id  modesty  that  it  plessed  him  to  keep  np. 
We  have  alrea<ly  said  that,  after  Meyerbeer's 
great  success,  Rossini  had  taken  the  resolution 
of  writing  no  more  for  the  Aesd^mie  de  Hndque 
and  keeping  silence. 

The  latter  part  of  this  resolution  he  did  not, 
however,  ftilly  maintain.  Thus  he  authorised 
the  ]tro<luf  tinn  of  '  Bruachino '  at  the  lioulH  s 
Parisieuson  Dec.  28, 1857,  though  he  would  not 
l>e  present  at  the  fint  ropresentstion.  *  I  have 
given  my  permission,'  said  he,  'but  do  not  ask 
me  tu  be  an  aooomplice.'  The  discovery  of  the 
piece — ^whioh  is  nothing  else  but  his  early  bree 
of  'II  figlio  per  azzardi*'  (Venice,  1813) — was 
due  to  Prince  Pouiatowski,  and  some  clever 
librettist  was  found  to  adapt  it  to  the  French 
taste.  A  year  or  two  later  Mery  with  didieulty 
obtained  his  permission  to  transform  'Semi- 
ramide*  into  'Sdmiranis,'  and  the  opera  in  ita 
new  garb  wsis  produced  at  the  Acad^-mie,  July  9, 
1860,  with  Carlotta  Marchisio  as  Semiramis, 
her  sister  Barbara  as  Arsace,  and  Obin  as  Assur. 
In  this  transformation  Rossini to(dc HO oftsnaible 
I>art.  Carafa  at  his  request  arranged  the  reci- 
tatives, and  wrote  the  ballet  music.  These  were 
mere  revivals.  Not  sn  the  sacred  work  which 
he  brought  out  at  tin;  house  of  M.  Pillct-Will 
the  Iwinker  on  March  14,  1864,  and  at  the  re- 
liearsals  of  which  he  pnsided  in  person.  Wo 
alluile  to  the  'Petite  messe  solennelle,' which 
though  so  called  with  a  touch  of  Rossinian 
pleasantry  is  a  mass  of  fUIl  dimensions,  lasting 
nearly  two  hours  in  performance.  Rossini  hail 
always  been  on  good  terms  with  the  bankers  of 
Paris,  and  after  Rothschild  and  Aguado  he  lx>- 
came  very  intiniule  with  the  Count  Pillct-Will 
(1781-1860),  a  rich  amateur,  iiossionately  fond 
of  music,  who  had  learned  the  vi<din  from 
Baillot,  and  amused  himself  with  composing 
little  pieces  for  that  instrument.  His  son,  more 
retiring  but  not  less  enthnsJaatie  than  his  Ikther, 
had  always  Wfii  one  of  Rossini*'^  inr>st  devoted 
admirers,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguratioil 
of  his  msgnificent  honss  in  the  Rue  Moncey, 
it  wa.s  a  happy  thought  of  the  coniiK)scr  to  allow 
his  '  Petite  messe  solennelle '  to  be  heard  there 
for  the  first  time.  This  important  composition, 
comprising  solos  and  ehunisfs,  wuci  written  with 
the  aocompanimeut  of  a  harmonium  and  two 
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piUMW.  On  this  occasion  it  was  smig  by  the  two 
MarehUios,  Gardoni,  ami  Aguciii,  and  was  much 
applauded.  Rossini  aftorward»  scored  it  witii 
aliglit  altcration.s  for  the  full  i<rcJiestra — perhaps 
a  little  heavily — and  iii  this  .sha]>o  it  was  pcr- 
foitned  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  the  Theatre 
Italifii,  on  tlie  evening  nf  Sunday  Feb.  28,  1S69, 
on  the  seventy-eighth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
(toser'a  birth  as  nearly  a^  that  oould  be,  .seeing 
that  he  was  born  in  a  lea[>  year,  on  Ft-b.  29. 

ill  the  last  years  of  his  life  Kussiui  atlected 
tho  piano,  wpikt  of  hinuelf  as  a  fourth-rate 
piaui><f,  and  conipo-'^l  little  else  but  |>i;»iioforte 
pieces.  Most  of  these  were  iu  some  seuse  or 
Other /eux  ^t^jtrU ;  mim  wen  {mwrnwd  to  his 
l>arrot,  or  had  the  most  fanciful  titles — '  Valsc 
auti-daiisautc,'  '  Fauase  couche  de  Polka-ma- 
zurka,' <^de  aflthiMtiqne/  '  &h«iiti)loii  de 
blague,'  etc.  The  whole  were  arranged  in  eases* 
with  such  quaint  names  as  '  Album  olla  podrida, ' 

*  Lee  qnatre  mendumtB,* '  Quatre  hon-d'oraTre,* 
'Album  de  Cbateau,'  '  .\lbum  dc  Chauniiere,' 
•te.  For  the  Expwitioa  univerBella  of  1867, 
howerer,  he  wrote  a  CSuitata,  which  was  |H  r 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  the  ceremony  of 
awarding  the  prizes  on  July  1,  and  was  also 
executed  at  the  Op^ra  at  the  free  f performances 
on  August  15,  1867  and  1868.  It  ns  with  a 
hymn  in  a  broad  style,  in  which  the  author  of 
'  S^miramis '  and  '  Moise '  is  «jnite  recognisable, 
but  winds  up  with  a  vulgar  iiiih  k  >te[i  on  a 
motif  not  unlike  the  country  dance  known  as 

•  L' Ostendai-se. '  The  title,  which  we  give  from 
the  autograph,  seems  to  show  that  the  ami  of  the 
jolly  '  trombadore  '  of  Pesaro  was  qnite  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  tinale  of  iiis  last  work. 

A  NaiKjI^on  III. 
fit 

4  aon  vaillabt  PMiple. 
ByniiM 

avM  aeoompognaramt  d'orohertre  et  moaique  adUtaire 

poor  baryton  (solo),  un  Pontlfe, 
eboBur  de  Grands  litres 
ahoBur  de  Vlwadttrai,  de  SoWats,  «t  de  Feuple. 
AUfln 

XsooaaidiiiNat! 

Tho  final  touch  is  quite  enough  to  show  that 
Rossini  to  the  laat  had  more  gaiety  than  pro- 
priety, non  wit  than  dignity,  more  love  of 
independence  than  good  taste.  Ho  prefeiTWlthe 
society  of  artists  to  any  other,  and  was  never  so 
liappy  as  when  giving  free  scope  to  his  caustic 
wit  or  his  Rabelaisian  humour.  His  bona  mots 
were  abundant,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  one 
has  yet  attempted  to  collect  them.  One  or  two 
may  find  place  here.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  the 
•pleen,  he  cried  out,  '  I  am  inist'r;ible  ;  my  nerves 
are  wrong,  and  every  one  oilers  mo  string  in- 
stead.' D'Ortigue,  the  author  of  tlielMettonnatre 
l:/iinn,/u<\  had  bren  very  mywt  on  him  in 
an  article  iu  the  Corre^pondtuU  on  'Musical 
VOU  IV 


royalties,'  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
Italian  School  having  replied  somewhat  angrily, 
BoMiai  wrote  to  him,  '  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  vigorous  treatment  (lat-eineni)  of 
the  tonsun-  of  my  friend  the  Cure  d'Ortigue.' 
A  numU  r  uf  friends  were  disputing  as  to  which 
wa,s  his  l>est  oi>eni,  and  ai)itealed  to  him.  '  You 
want  to  know  which  of  my  works  I  like  beetf 
"  Don  Giovanni  "  ! '  Ho  took  extreme  delight 
iu  his  summer  vilhi  sit  Pa-jsy,  which  .stood  in  the 
Avenue  Ingres,  and  hml  a  tine  garden  of  about 
three  acres  attached  to  it.  In  that  house  he 
died  on  Friday  Nov.  13,  1868,  at  9  i  .  M.,  aftei 
a  long  day  of  agony.  His  funeral  was  magniti- 
cent.  As  Foreign  AMoebte  of  the  Inatitnte 
(1833)  ;  (Jrand  Officer  of  the  L«>gioii  of  Honour 
(1864),  and  tlie  orders  of  St.  Maurice  and  St. 
Lazara ;  commander  of  many  foreign  orden, 
and  honorary  member  of  a  great  number  of 
Academies  and  musioal  institutions — Bomini 
had  a  T^ht  to  every  posthumous  honour 
p<».sibl( .  The  funeral  trmk  j  Lice  at  the  church 
of  the  Trinite  on  Saturday  Nov.  21,  it  was 
gorgeous,  and  was  attended  by  several  deputa- 
tions from  Italy.  Tamburiui,  Dui>re/,  (lanloui, 
Ik>nnehik),  Faure,  Gapoul,  Belval,  Obiu,  Delle 
.Sedie,  Jules  Lefort,  Agnesi,  Alboni,  AdeUna 
Patti,  Nils.s<ju.  KransH,  Carvalho,  Bloch,  and 
Grossi,  with  the  pupils  of  the  Consenratotre, 
sang  the  Prayer  fnm  'HoIm.'  Tfilooon  gave 
a  line  movement  from  the  '  Stabat '  of  Pei^golesi, 
but  the  most  imiire.ssive  ]>:irt  of  the  ceremony 
was  the  singing  of  the  'Quis  est  homo'  from 
Rossini's  own  'Stabat  mater'  by  Patti  and 
Alboni.  To  hear  that  beautiful  music  rendered 
by  two  snch  voices,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
artists,  over  the  grave  of  the  com|>o.s<M,  was  to 
feel  in  the  truest  sense  the  genius  of  Rossini, 
and  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  music  of 
tho  19th  oentniy. 

At  the  opening  of  hb  career  Rossini  had  two 
courses  before  him,  either,  like  Simonc  Mayr 
and  Poer,  to  follow  the  footstcins  of  the  old 
Nea{K)litan  masters,  or  to  endeavour  to  revolu- 
tionise the  Italian  ofiera,  as  Gluck  and  Moout 
had  revolutionised  those  of  Fram  e  and  Cennany. 
Ho  chose  the  latter.  We  have  tlesi  i  ilnfi  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
path  of  innnvaf  ion,  and  the  audacity  with  which, 
while  bonowing  a  tniit  of  harmony  or  of  piquant 
modulation  from  Majo  (1740-71)  or  the 
skeleton  of  an  ofTec  t  from  Gencrali  (1 783  1 83'J), 
he  extinguished  tln*se  from  whom  he  stole, 
according  to  the  well-known  maxim  of  Voltaire. 
We  have  alrearly  nientioticd  his  innovations  in 
tho  acconi()aninicnt  of  tho  recitatives,  tirst,  in 
*EIi8abotta,'  the  full  quartet  of  strings,  and 
next  in  'Otel!'>'  the  (veasional  adilition  of  thi- 
wind  instruments.  This  was  a  great  relief  to 
the  monotony  of  tho  tM  teeeo  recitative.  But 
his  innovations  di-l  not  stop  there  ;  he  intro- 
duced into  the  orchestra  generally  a  great  deal 
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more  movement,  variety,  colour,  oombinaition, 
and  (it  most  be  alli-twed)  noise,  tlian  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  done,  though  never  so  41s  lo 
drown  the  voices.  In  Germany  the  orchestra 
was  well  understood  Iwforc  the  <  in]  of  the  18tli 
century ;  and  we  muat  not  forget  that — not 
to  tfiMk  of  Moait's  operas  of  *  Fidelio '  or  of 
Chernhini's  ma«ter)»iece» — liefore  the  production 
of  the  'Uarbiere'  (1816),  eight  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonie*  ware  befora  th«  world.  Bat  in 
Italy  instriinicntation  was  half  a  <■< ntuiy  Ijohind, 
and  certainly  none  of  Koeaini's  prodticessors  in  that 
ooontrj  «vw  Attsmpted  wliat  he  did  in  his  best 
operas,  as  for  instan'-e  in  the  finale  to  'Semira- 
mide'  (1823),  where  the  employment  of  the 
four  home  and  the  olerineta,  and  fhe  utonldi* 
ingly  clever  way  in  which  the  orchestra  is 
liaudled  generally,  are  <^uite  strokes  of  geuios. 
The  home  are  always  ftvourites  of  his,  and  are 
most  haj>{>ily  used  tlirnu^'hout  '  <  Iiiillaunie  Tell,' 
where  we  may  point  to  the  mixture  of  pizzicato 
and  bowed  notes  in  the  Chonis  of  the  firrt  act, 
the  harp  and  bell  in  the  Cliorus  of  the  second 
act,  and  other  traits  in  ths  Conspiracy  scene  as 
marks  of  real  genius,  for  the  happy  and  pictnr- 
cstjue  eflfects  produced  by  very  simple  means. 
Kosaini  had  further,  like  all  the  great  masters, 
a  strong  feeling  for  rhythm,  as  the  most  ])ower- 
ful  <>t  all  aids  to  interest  and  success,  and  was 
fond  of  <|uick  movements  and  of  triple  time. ' 
Bnt  an  exc&ssive  love  of  jewels  is  apt  to  lead  to 
the  Use  of  sham  diamonds,  and  his  incessant 
pursuit  of  elFect  led  him  to  excessive  oniamen- 
tation,  to  noiite,  and  to  a  {tassiou  for  attractive 
forms  rather  than  for  the  feeling  which  shoold 
lie  at  the  root  of  them.  Much  of  this,  however, 
was  atoned  for  in  his  early  ojieras  by  his 
masterly  way  ol  writinj;  for  the  voices,  by  the 
strenfTth  of  his  nielixly,  the  copious  ll>\v  of  liis 
ideas,  and  the  in-esistilde  contagion  of  his  good 
spirits,  es|ieoially  in  comic  o|>era.  Having  thus 
secured  liis  }M>8ition  in  public  favour,  his  next 
step — a  very  legitimate  one — was  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  own  taste  and  conscience. 
During  this  s<^con<l  jtoriod  the  subjects  of  his 
operas  increase  iu  interest.  In  '  Mose  '  he  deals 
with  the  religious  sentiment.    In  the  '  Donna 

del  La^'o'  he  rivals  AValtcr  Scott  on  his  own 
field  ;  and  in  '  Semitauiide '  he  has  recourse  to 
oriental  history  in  his  endeaTour  to  give  an 

independent  vhIiil  to  liis  drama.  Durinj,'  this 
jieriod  his  meloiiies  drop  some  of  their  former 
Toluptuotts  ehsraeter,  bnt  in  retmn  are  man 
}>at}ietic  and  more  full  of  colour,  thoogh  Still 
wanting  in  tenderness  and  depth. 

Lsstly,  in  his  Ftois  operas,  and  e6]>ecially  in 
'Ouillaunie  Tell,'  the  influence  of  Fr<  iu  !i  taste 
makes  itself  strongly  felt,  and  we  find  a  clear- 
ness, a  ehsrm,  a  delicacy  in  the  small  details, 
a  sense  of  jiroj>ortion  and  of  unity,  a  breadth 
of  style,  an  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the 

<  The  Kntliih  nuAtr  wlU  And  Umot  puinto  t«»cl>«d  «n 

la  SottarlMiS  M«w4*%  SMhv  ^<k«  ^pHmi.  Aat.  xfL 


stage,  and  a  <iignity.  which  rai»e  this  epoch  of 
his  wireer  far  higher  than  either  of  the  otliers. 

Rossini's  music,  as  we  have  already  said,  lias 
been  very  differently  estimated.  Ingres,  in 
whose  view  honesty  in  art  hcM  almost  as  high 
a  place  a.s  genius  or  originality,  lias  called  it 
'the  music  of  a  ilisliouest  {malhontuti )  man.' 
IJcrlioz  would  gladly  have  burnt  it  all,  and 
Rossini's  followers  with  it.-'  On  the  other 
hand,  Schubert,  thoogh  fiiUy  alive  to  his 
weaknesses,  as  his  caricatures  «)f  Rossini's  over- 
tures show,  and  with  every  reason  to  dislike 
him  from  the  fact  that  the  Rossini  fiarore  kept 
Schubert's  own  works  off  the  stage —contrasts 
his  operas  most  favourably  with  Uie  '  rubbish  * 
which  filled  fhe  Vienna  ttieatres  at  that  timcy 
and  calls  him  emphatically  'a  rare  genius.' 
'  Uis  instmmentation,'  he  continues,  '  is  often 
extremely  original,  and  so  is  the  Yoioe-writing, 
nor  can  I  fmd  any  fault  with  the  music  (of 
"Otello"),  if  I  except  the  usual  Italian  gallo- 
psdes  and  a  few  reminisoences  of  "  TuiersdL" '  * 
Mendelssohn,  t<JO,  as  is  well  known,  would  allow 
no  one  to  depreciate  BoesinL  Even  Schumann, 
so  intolerant  of  the  Italian  School,  is  enthnsi* 
astic  over  one  of  his  o]»eras,  ami  calls  it  *  real, 
exhilarating,  clever  music'  Such  exaggerations 
as  those  of  Ingres  and  Berlioz  are  as  bad  as 
intentional  it^ustice  ;  it  is  better  to  recollect  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  which  surrounded 
an  Italian  comitoser  eighty  years  ago,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  why  music  which  was  once 
so  widely  worshi])]ied  has  now  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Is  it  tlie  fault  of  his  librettos  '  No 
donbt  he  would  have  Ix-en  wiser  to  stick  to 
comic  subjects,  like  that  of  Xhf  '  Harliiere,"  and 
to  have  confined  hims«df  for  his  librettos  to  tlie 
])oets  of  his  own  t  n^ily.  Is  it  the  elaborate 
ornamentation  of  much  of  his  nuisic  '  N  > 
doubt  ornamented  music  decays  sooner  than 
that  of  a  plainer  style,  and  it  is  always  danger- 
ous, though  tem|>ting.  to  adopt  the  fashionable 
forms.  But  one  main  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deteriorataon  of  the  art  of  singing ;  the 
Paris oi»eraeAn  nowl>oast  neither  '(•  nor  deforce' 
nor '  tenorde  grace ' ;  and  the  revival  of  the '  Contte 
Ory*  (on  Oct.  29,  1880)  showed  eondnsively 
the  mediocrity  of  the  singers  at  the  Acad>'inie. 
In  fact  Rossini  is  now  expiating  his  fault  in 
having  demanded  too  much  from  his  singers.^ 
Some  feeliiiir  of  r.-tuorso  on  this  head  seems  to 
have  prompted  his  efforts  to  improve  the  art  of 
singing  both  In  Paris  and  Bologna.  Indeed  so 
keenly  alive  was  he  to  the  tendencies  whidi 

•  Hrrltnt.  Mmffirm,  chf.  xiT.  Theaban  of  Um  '  faraUl*  gnmm 

'  II  in  ununlliK  tn  flnrl  Rianlni  In  hi'  own  tlm».  »• 

L.th  lv.-th"vcij  «t*tl  W*tfnrr,  'if  >'»-iritf  a  'It-.tM'j'-r  i  f  tbr  t.iK-^. 
Thr  comaputHirut  u(  thr  Allj.  Mitsik.  XfiXumg,  wrtUiig  Irtiio 
Vrnlon  In  April  IM9.  iiwiiUonn  •  <«rtAln  Cooataa  INHtrlclutrIn 
»t  Rriiu».  vhn  prononticn)  thftt  hli  punflM  w—  to  rtnlliilH  »mi 
nilnoiM  for  t.'th  thruat  *nd  ch«^t  tnitt  if  wf«(*o|Mn«  tor  trn 
ytmn  !'.ii»-<-r  !h<-ir  w-mW  lir  noni'.rr  •hi(«r<  Irft  in  Itet^.  "Ciionri  .' 
n>n'.  nii>^  tlo  ■iinr.'>[«inili-Tit.' (i.r  "bKiiihf  <«rr>t*th« " Cw^r*- 1 1 U '1  v " 
I*  alrr=»-l^  cniMpl.  t*-l>  fnirif-!.'  !t  u  p^lLt^w  •>iily  fair  to  irt»>tn-I 
Vh«  rwfc*ltf  that  *iiK«-  Ihr  -u'.iclc  w«  wrltUrti  Ihrji?  h*%**  t«rn 

mttof  ilaian  mt  Ui«  farla  *1— fc"'  fully  f  at 
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have  degraded  the  atage  ainoe  1880,  and  so 

luxiou.s  to  further  the  love  of  freah  melody  and 
the  prosecutioji  of  aouud  muaica]  study,  that 
he  beqneatlnd  to  fhe  Institttte  au  annual  sum 
of  6000  francs  (;e240)  for  a  compatftion  both 
iu  dramatic  poetry  and  composition,  specifying 
partioularly  that  the  object  of  the  prize  should 
l>e  to  encourage  compoeeni  with  a  turn  for 
melody.  The  greater  jiart  of  his  ]iroj>«'rty 
Koseini  devoted  to  the  foundation  ami  t  uduw- 
itient  of  a  Conservatorio  of  Music  at  his  native 
town  Pesaro,  of  which  A.  B&zziniaud  Maacagni 
were  succesaively  directors. 

In  order  to  complete  this  sketch  it  ia  neoee- 
tary  to  give  aa  OMnplete  a  list  as  posrible  of  his 
works.   N.B. — In  the  column  after  the  names, 
1)  aignitiea  tliat  the  score  has  been  engraved  ; 
2^  that  it  ia  publiahed  for  ▼oiooa  and  piaao ; 
,8)  that  it  is  still  in  mannsoripL 
I.  onuAS 


V 

\ 


TItliu 


1-  FuU 

Score. 

2-  PF. 
do. 


I 


repii 


Kir«t 

McnUtUiu. 


-%* 


r.ism 


I  orOtbnwMd'IUUa 

AdliM  ifama) 

Ajwedtuili  Carintu,  L' 
aanlUno  In  Pklinlra 

'Barbter  ili-  H*vlll»,  he 

Knmhlnl,  I  Uue  ir«n») 
Bnucbinu 

CanibUI*    dl     nutli-'  —  S 

mMila.  iM  Ifkna)  I 
fOuaW*  datk  v»ll(to.  —  I;  3 

n.  or  L'iKxaainne,  c^i 
•  farm*  | 

•  .Cfwrrritolii,  Im 
«  Comt«  Orj.  U$ 

DaiMdo  Um.  Ia 
DciiMtria  r  MtUo 

•  l^>iin«  tl**!  l.x>f«>.  Ia 

Kqulvm-o  atnvafantc 

fifUo  per  Amnio.  U. 
:   »tt  Brtucblnl 

•  OuM  Iwlrk,  Lk  —  a     MiUii.  M«)  :il 
OuirtU.  La  _  '2,  .|  N»pU«i.  JSI« 

0  MiiilUiinn.  Trll  1.  a  -  ftuln.  Anf.  3.  1(C» 

Iu|BUinu  (vlior,  L'  iUrmi,  —  S,  3  IVmiIm.  Ct.  ISU 
lUAdb^  MUfiliil  tnml 

—  a.  3  .N»ljlw,  Cjir.  IWI 


fomuuMc 
In  Umduo 
at  Klnc*! 
ThaMrc 


.17,1818 


-43  U»hoii.  ISIM 

-  2.  3  Nl^llrA  A«t.  IMi; 

-  a,  3  .mumi,  Dtc  at,  imjxuM  o.  1834 
~t,s  MOM.  Dm  m,  Mi«u«a»aa.isH 

-  t.  s  iBmm.      a  ms 

I.  a.  —  Fkrin.  Milt  K.  luai 

-  s.  3  MiUii.  iKp,  an.  in* 

VanloiL  UU» 

V«ak«,  AQl.  uoo 


Jiui.  8.  1820 


—  2,  S  RoDw.  Car.  1817 
1.2,  -  Fkili,  Anc.  90.  IIW 
I.  !nHl*.OetSl.U» 

—  2,  3  iVoow.  ins 

—  SL  S  Nap!*-..  c).-t  J.  1S19 

—  8,  3  'Veiii.  . ,  (  ir  isi'.i 

—  S.  a  |N»>I«(.  Aut.  U15 

—  a  SlBaMna.  AnV  181 1 
~%S  'irapMi.  MDt.  1819 


AjM-.iaa,uui 


It.iUiiiin  111  Alp«Tl,  V 
.M  1.  JIM  tt..  s<-..>Di|a 
Matll'U  >li  )4)iA)>ran 
Malhliaed*  Hahnui 

Xw»  in  Bfitto  It  or  4 


IKIT  Mm.  10. 1H21 


Julyll.Utan 


«»  il   

L'.  m  tt  oiBUai.  itc. 


OUnay  on  )r  Morp  <l« 
t  T«oiw  iTJiotii  ntui- 

Otterio  fRuyer  «  Waml 
,OtU>ni-  .1  lUlia.  Sn 
i  Aitrlal.lr 

Pirtu*  <U'l  P.im^iir,  Ia  I 
l-ir  v..!,n..  . 

Rtnluilo  r  Zuntldc  I 
Robrrt  Hnu'v  | 
SoaU  di  apU.  La  {tumt  ' 
Senilraiiililc 
.Moilratiila 

.«H»l»finin.lii 
TmiL-rwll 

Tiirvitl<li>  •  Durliclw 
Tunx)  In  Italte.  n 
yia«i{l»»Brim,0 


-13 

i.a- 


-  2.  :i 


Umne.  Car.  1«81 
IWia,  Uff 
FUiii.  Mar.  A  MV 

ib»iM,  Lmi>  ins 


IWiKlSV 


J«ii.  27. 181» 

Jair3,ia 


(fMra 
BmntU) 
Apr.SaiSB 


.Vaplc*.  titc.  4.  1816  Mar  16,  ISZt 
Lyoiu.  Ihv  I,  l!tB 


-  2,  —  lAurti,  Silpt.  2;  ISM 


—  2.  3  iMUaa,  Sept.  28, 18I2I 
I  H»ri».  1822 

—  a  3  Naple*.  Aat.  IMS    Jua*  6.  1KB 

P»rl^         30.  ISM 

—  a  3  Vrnlce,  Car.  1812  ! 

:i  'Venic*.  Fel..  3.  1 823  Jnljr M, ISM 
■J.  1  P«rl».  July  9.  18l» 
-  ik-i-  y.  19* 

—  a.  n  .\ruU-*,  Car.  1N15 

a.  .1  !Vrnl<-r.  Frb.  6.         May  4,  lnaO 

—  3.  3  Roine,  l>«r.  36,  1815  I 

—  a  »  MlUn,  Auir.  14. 1814  May  19. 1821 

ParK  Juoe  IK  182S  1 

~astiu«iM.bM;m  jaa.si,Mai^ 


II.  CASTATAS 

II  plaiito  d'  armonta,  B<>Iij«na.  1 L' 

Dldoiu  abbandonata,  Botccaa,  iai_ 
XHL  .  ,11  Hardo,  Vritma. 


TMI  •  rctoo,  I8IC 
I(«a.  ISI». 

n  !■■  iWMMlit  V<w».  MM. 


II  rltnmo.  IKB. 
II  planUi  d«U«  Xaat, 

i  riutarl.  Kapha. 

n   ■    -  - 


OlmUiria,  'CIlD  in  BaMtuiiia 

Pcmn,  tmt,  1812. 
fttabat  Matar.  ISaa-ll.    1.  -J.  X 
PMIU  Mmh  Sulvnnrlle.  1W4. 

2.3. 

Tuituui  cno,  for  2  ttnon  and 
i<w.  witK  onlMrtnk  1.  %  x 
CompoMd  at  Bahfiia.  and  iwr 

"        "  "  ■    ,  2871817 


III.  sAcaau  MUSIC 


Not. 


for  the 


'"p-aatabllabiMat  Of  the  atrrlM 
m  tin  cbnrch  of  a  ViMMMM 
iM  Mtnorl  eoiirvntaaN. 
Qaanlam,  laiaa  •oloand  orebntJB. 
1.13. 

O  HaluUrla,  4  tola  ruina.  Fiib- 
lUbrd  at  Farli  In  Ln  MaUrim 
and  rvptKluctHl  hi  facatinUe  \t$ 


■pri^hictHl  I 

il..  !n  hi.  // 

IV.  MIMCKI.LA.VEOrH  VOCAL  Ml  SIC 
Oorfhecgl  e  Holfngjl,    A  caller-  lonu  popukre.  on  tbc 

of  Piiu  IX.  Clioma. 


tkiu  of  rxrri  lam  Utt  thi-  »  dIoc, 
Nun    pnu,.,  u    Uio.  rvaUtpn- 

CauUta. 
Ob  qoaato  ma  (rate.  Onrt- 


BMiaiDo,  santlaiDO,  k  4. 

Alle  TOrl  dnila    frlori^  Ki>:;« 
•Ml  ArU. 

Lm  SoMw  maakaloa.  H  ariettaji 
aiMl4dMlii 


U^r  OrienU  r  aatro  ( 
i  4. 

Cara  Patria    l  nnUtA 
Cbautdta  Tit.iii-     (.  I,.  .  . 
8(  II  Tuol  U  Holiiiani.-  Huwaii'a 

fl™t< 
La 

•MIg. 


Various  other  airs  and  pioce.s,  thirty  or  forty 
in  ntuuber,  will  be  found  in  the  culalogues  of 
Rioordi,  Lucca,  Brandus  (TroapeoasX 
Escudier,  whitli  it  is  liardly  iieocssfirv  to 
cnimieratc  here.  lYobably  no  comimacr  ever 
wrote  80  much  in  albums  as  did  Rossini.  The 
number  of  thejw  ywvi^  which  he  threw  off  while 
in  London  alone  i»  prodigious.  They  are 
usually  composed  to  some  lines  of  Metastssio's, 
beginning  *Mi  lagiifra  tarenilo  d»>lla  soite 
amara,'  which  he  is  said  to  have  set  more  than 
a  hundred  times.  [The  famons  aria,  *Pietii, 
Sigiiore,'  which  (•rtdulous  aniatcnrs  still  ic<;ar(l 
as  Stradella  s,  was,  according  to  Signer  Alfredo 
Piatti,  written  as  a  joke  hy  Boeaim.] 

We  have  statt-d  that  during  \\\v  latter  yeai-s 
of  his  life  Rossini  com|K>8cd  a  great  quantity  of 
music  for  the  PP.  aolo,  both  saioaa  and  oomie. 
Thi'Hc  jiicofs  wcrr  soM  by  his  widow  ch  ina.\sc 
to  l^un  Oraut  for  the  .sum  of  £4000.  After 
a  time  the  whole  mm  put  up  to  auction  in 
London  and  puivha.sdl  l  y  Hicoidi  of  Milan, 
M.  Paid  DaUoz,  proprietor  of  a  periodical 
entitled  La  Mn»iqw,  at  Paris,  and  other 
penoBs. 

V   IXSTRUMF.STAI,  MI  SIC 

Lerendetvr.115  <^  ,  a  f»n-  M»nh  iPa*  ifluiil.lt-^  i-oiDnu»-4 

farr  for  4  trutniwu.  <Himii.ii«wI  for  H.I.M.  the  Multau  Abdol 
at  Compt^ir  In  1828  for  M.  Madjid.  Anmufed  for  FF.  Mto 
S<.'hlklrr,aiiddnltuat«dtoIilin.     (Beacdlct)  and  a  4  matna, 

3  Mart'liea  for  tbe  luarrlac*  of  S  Strtnf  Quaiirt*.  arraumd  aa 
H.B.H.  the  Dnke  of  Orlfani.i  Souatiiir.  f<'>  tin-  I'F.  byXgek. 
Anangnl  for  PF.  i  4  inalaa.     I    wlU  I  Br« IUi..pf  ».  JUrtrl  i. 

To  enumerate  and  ehiddate  all  the  hiogi  a|)Iii- 
cal  and  i  ritical  iiotin\s  of  Ros.siiii  wtnild  it  ijuire 
a  volume  ;  we  shall  therefore  contiue  ourselves 
to  nentimiing  these  of  importance  either  from 
their  authority,  their  ability,  or  tlic  special 
nature  of  tlieir  contents ;  and  for  greater  cou> 
venienee  of  rcfMenoe  we  have  ananged  than 
aoooiding  to  oountiy  and  data. 

I.  Italian 

O.  jOaniaai.  LMm  aU'  cMoaieie  wlors  cWf  ertlcole 
Ml*nMeriHU'diAiwftt<.  Milan,  1818,  Sva 
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0.  CarpAtil.  Lc  Ittmdniam, c»tUt  Ulkn  MMfta  Iwrtrili. 
IMOA,  1824,  ISO  {Mges,  9x9.  Foitiait. 

NtcBettoni.  Mouini  t  la  ma  WMtlm,  Milu,iaM, 
8va 

P.  Brlghcntl.  Delta  mtiiiea  nminiana  t  tM  nut  avion. 
Bologiu,  1830,  8va 

UbL  JfuauRiecl.  Parallelo  tm  i  maettri  Ro$tinl  t  Dei- 
UlU.   Mermo,  1832,  8vu. 

Anon.  Ouerrmioni  rul  mfrilo  muxifide  <Ui  maalri 
BMIni  e  /tawnni,  in  ripotta  ad  un  Partilleh  tra  i  mtiU- 
$imi.  Bolof^na,  1S3-I,  Hva  Thiit  iwtuphliel  WM  tniw- 
Uted  into  Fivnch  by  M.  tie  Ferrer,  Mid  pabUdlsd  M 
KmLiinirt  Ikllini.    Paris,  l><3fi.  8vo. 

Anon.  Rixisiui  t  la  sua  muvioa;  ««•  Pnmtqttla  «M 
RomiHi.    Flon-nce,  }si\,  16mo. 

Anon.  hrHo  Slal'i't  Mct':r  di  Cioo'-h i no  /ii.ouu,  M- 
Urt  Storiai  i-riti-  h-  <li  n  n  /.'im/wn/o.     HulogliH,  8vo. 

Oiov.  Ralfaulli.    /I'  v-uii,  i-ui/      Mfnlena,  Isit,  svo. 

Fr.  IU%;li.    KIttiji,,  ,li  . :  jui  i;-K\sini.    Wii  have 

liot  tM  pri  alil"  to  iliHcovfT  li'nv  Uu  (lS04-»i«)  hM 

iisiil  tliiH  work  In  hU  LUziuiMTio  MtyruAco  (1800). 

K.  Montuigi  ataaeBUao  Rmtttk  Tuilii,  IMI,  18ma 
Tortrail. 

(Mill.  Vau2olini.  Ddla  «m  PMria  di  O,  JbHlii<. 

I'l-saro,  1S73,  8vo. 

Pomicci.  iliudiiio  ptrtntorlo  tuUa  reritd  ddbi  Patria 
di  C.  Souini  impuifHabi dal  Prttf.  (liuL  raiuo^ini.  Flo- 
rence, 1874 :  an  8vo  punphiet  of  20  pngva. 

Sett  SUvwtll  DOIa  vUa  «  dOle  overt  di  0.  BomM. 
MilsB,  UT4,  «vo;  with  portmHand  ftesimllaik 

JkBiL  ImoltaL  mogrn/la  H  OkadHbtt  Bmiat,  Bo- 
kna,  IS7ft,  avo ;  wltii  portialt  and  flwulmllaa. 

liLaaDdoliL  OMniueJl9mMmtaOlMuekkMEomM. 
1N8.I 

It.  Frk.ncii 

r.iliilli>n.    I^trt erUi'iut »nr  Itmsini.    Paris,  18'23,  svo. 

Sten'lhal.  Vie  de  Rossini.  I'ariK,  lhJ3,  Ssu.  8U.'n(l- 
hal,  wlione  r<*al  name  was  Henri  IJfylp,  ronipilcil  thin 
work  Iriitn  Cariiani.  In  tnnny  |>aHKa|{cH  iti  fuot  it  i.s 
nothing  but  a  tran-nlation,  ami  Itt^yle  »  own  anfCiluU-s 
are  not  always  trustworthy.  It  wa-H  lranHl»t»'il  into 
En^slish  (I^nilun,  12nio,  iHL'ti)  and  Oennuu 
1S24),  in  thi'  latter  i-jiho  by  \Vi  !i<it,  who  has  :i<l<l<  'l  unV-^ 
tkii'l  corrections. 

Berton.  ZV  la  mn^itiu,  mtmni'fue  €l  dr  la  muAiijue 
jihilo$opkii{tu.    Pari^,  1>J-J,  fSvo  ;  l'4  lumens. 

Ditto,  followed  by  an  f^i  Urt  u  un  iflfbre  oomponteur 
/mnfab  (lk>f*>l<liaii).    Paria,  182r>,  >vo  ;  4 K  pages. 

Inibert  tie  Laph&16que.  De  la  .Uu<u/iie  en  Fraaee: 
JZiMri  ni,  '  OMiUauiM  TtU. '  (tUvm  de  FaH$,  IBM.) 

J.  d'Ortigue.  Dt  la  gvem  dat  AiklkaM  tmattari- 
ttrfiiMm  onlrlf  Mr  M.  Atndil  iam  Vvptm  fiamaU. 
Fwla,  lanTsvo. 

K.  BattoaL  JMil  U  m  tmmlru.  Writ,  Battoni, 
1839,  SvOi. 

Anon,  ru  dt  Rouint,  etc.  Antiim  188^  ISno : 
i15  pagea.  (By  M.  Van  Datuine,  who  m  hia  %vm  ha* 

borrowed  much  fhmt  StaadhaL) 
L.  da  Ix>mini«.  Jf.  SouMt  par  wi  keanae  4t  rtem, 

Paris,  1842.  8va 

Aiilayrnier.  Quthfues  oiisfruUinn$  nir  la  p«tllenfio» 
rf.r  '  Stalnd  maitr  '  de.  IUi*itini.    VhtU,  1842,  4to. 

Anon.  (HMfrrtttioiu  d'un  itmntrur  non  dileitanU  ou 
*«)<•<  (Ju  '  Stabftt '  df  M.  R'istih  i.    Paris,  1842,  8ro. 

B.  Trouj)f>na)i.  llffuini  dr*  ojanioiu  dt  la  I'resteturk 
<  Slaftai  '  de  liiysi  ti  i .    Paris,  1842,  8vo  ;  76  pagea. 

Bsciulicr  rr6ri"<.  /:/iM(tti, «  «!•  4<  aif  anmvu.  Buria, 
1854,  12nio  :  :{3S  |>ak'>-s. 

Bug.  ilf  Mirecuiirt.    A'a'sini.    Paris,  IS.'/i,  .?2nio. 

A.  .\/''VH<lii.  fr'.  /.'oKi (It,  «»  n'c  rt  sfA  irii'rf  Paris, 
In  j,  lar^,'<' Svo  ;  310|ja^cs,  with  i"irtiaitH  hihI  fiicsiinilrs. 
This  is  the  m<j«t  conijilft*;  and  oulo>;i.sllc  «tirk  on 
Hi'ssini.  It  a|ip«ar«i  originally  in  tlii«  Mrur^!i-I,  Imt 
was  diKCOuUnued  there,  the  editor  not  appruvinx  uf  a 
\  lolant  attack  on  Majrwrbaar,  which  Axavado  laelndad 
in  it. 

Vinnaitre  el  Elie  Frdbault.  maimtu  eomiquet  de 
Paris,  18<W,  I2mo.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  hoiwe 
of  Roasini. 

N.  Roqtieplan.  /toctini.  Paria,  1869, 12mo ;  10  fagtm. 

B.  Bmil^   fitowdk  Jtalfnj.   Paria,  1869. 

A.  Pougin.  SmttuU  ifottt,  impnatioiu,  touvenirt, 
mammUatm.  IMa,  imvtvo;  n  mgaa.  Thedetailad 
and  anotetod  ohfonotaswat  Ibt  wwwtiDBOd  an  p>  8  haa 
not  yat  bean  pabllahad. 

O.  MoQtaa.  Jlaattn(«(  mm  'OaiBaiwM  TOL'  Bourg, 
187S,  Sto. 


Vaodar  Straataa.  la  mMaiU  popmlaire  dan*  fMka 
•OaOlniaMTaa'daBoaitaL  Phria,  1879,  8vo. 
V.muasi.  JtsHlai,  I88S.) 

III.  German 

Oettinger.  Botrini,KtmUck»rBoma»,  Leipzig,  1847. 
A  satirical  work  tnuialatad  into  Daniah  m  Marlow 

(Copenhagen,  1849, 8  vola.  8voti);  latoBwadiiii  hgr  land* 
berg  (Htockholni,  1880^  S  vola.  Svo);  and  into  Fnodi 
by  Royer,  JtoaaiiU,  rkoMaw  d  FattUU  (BniaMia,  1888, 

3  vola.  Ittmo). 

OttoQampreeht  MuiikaiteKtCkar^UHMUtr.  IMp' 
tig,  1860,  Svo. 

Pd.  HiUer.  Plaudrrtien  mil  Pi'istini.  Inaortad  (with 
date  18S6)  in  Uiller's  Aun  d-m  Tonleben  vn^erer  Zeit 
(Ix'ipzig,  1868);  translat4>d  into  I-'rench  by  Cli.  8<  hwartz 
in  Im  t'rance  musiadf,  1855;  and  into  English  by  Miss 
.M.  K.  von  Giehn  in  Once  a  iferk,  1870. 

A.  Strnth.  Kcsii  n  i,  sWn  Ijtben ,  seine  Werke  vnd  Charak- 
Irrruoe.  I^finzij;. 

U  ManL  iltuUaditche  Studitiikcn/i,  voL  ii.  I«ipiig, 
m*-Ufn,  *  Tola.  ISnm. 

IV.  Enolish 

Ho^Mrth.  Memoirt  of  the  Mtuiical  Drama,  Ixindou, 
inas,    Vols.  Svo. 

H.  U.  Edwards.  Rostini't  Lift.  London,  1888,  Svo; 
tiortnit.^//Mtfry  of  the  Ofiera,  Ih.  1881,  S  VOla.  Sm— 

Remini  and  his  SrJii»>l,  1n81. 

Portraits  of  Kosaiui  are  frequent  at  all  periods- 
of  hia  life.    Maroohetti'a  statue,  in  which  he  i» 

represented  sitting,  was  erected  in  his  native 
town  in  1864.  There  is  »  good  bust  by  Barto- 
lini  of  Florenoe.    In  the  '  foyer*  of  the  Opem 

in  the  Rue  Lc  IVk'tier,  Vnris  (now  destroyed), 
there  was  a  medallion  of  liossini  by  Chevalier  ; 
u  duplicate  of  this  is  in  the  poeaeaaion  of  the 
editor  of  the  Minedrel.  The  front  of  tlu- 
new  opera-house  has  a  bronze -gilt  bust  by 
H.  Evrard.  A  good  early  engraving  of  him  in 
tlmt  from  an  oil-pnintinig  by  Mayer  of  Vienna 
(1820).  Of  later  ones  may  be  mentioneil  that 
by  Tlii'vcuin  uftt  r  Ary  Scheffer  (1848) :  still 
later,  a  full -length  drawn  and  engmved  by 
M;ussoii,  and  ii  jthotograph  by  Erwig,  engraved 
!ih  IVonlispiece  to  the  PF.  .score  of  SciniramiK 
(Hejigel).  Among  the  lithographs  the  best  i» 
that  of  (In'vcdon  ;  and  of  carifatures  the  only 
one  deserving  mention  is  that  by  Dautan.  (;.( . 

ROTA,  or  ROTTA  (Fr,  roU ;  Oer.  roiie,  or 
rnlta).  (i.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  the 
(ttialtery  class,  the  three  (or  seven)  stiings  of 
which  were  plucked  either  with  the  fingers  or 
with  a  pleotrum.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  .is 
A.D.  868  by  Otfried.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to 
tbe  ancient  lyie.  The  derivation  of  tiie  word 
from  the  Trisli  rrittl  or  trnif.  i»r  the  Welsh  r^r//, 
(called  chroUa  by  V'enantius  Fortunatus),  seeuts 
hardly  likely  without  more  definite  evidence 
th  in  is  !>elon>  ns.  The  in.struiiients  of  theerwth 
kind  were  generally  played  with  a  bow. 

(ii.)  The  name  rota  b  applied  to  the  famous 
round,  '  Sumcr  is  icunien  in  *  (nee  that  artiele). 
and  may  have  been  a  generic  name  for  what  we 
now  eall  rounds,  the  derivation  being  in  that 
case  quite  obvious.  M. 

KOTA,  Amokka,  was  born  in  Bologna  about 
166S,  and  in  158S  was  appointed  choir-maalcr 
to  the  church  of  Sun  Pctronio  in  that  city. 
He  died  in  1597.    Hia  publications  consist  of 
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three  books  ofinadrigal.s,  two  a  (Vinioo,  1579- 
1589),  one  a  4  (1592)  ;  two  books  of  motets  a 
5>10  (1684,  1595)  ;  iuid  one  book  or  miwes  a 
4  -6  (l.'iOr)).  A  very  j>leasiiig  niadrigal  a  5  is  re- 
publislied  in  Torohi's *  L'  Arte  Musicale  in  ItsliA,' 
▼oL  i,  also  an  Agnus  Dei  a  7  witii  donble 
uanon,  and  a  Dixit  Doniinus  a  8.  Padre 
Martini's  Eaemplarc  contains  a  Da  Paoem  by 
Rota,  and  Ftolvoers  *L*Art«  Pnttics,'  a  motet 

(1  10.  J.  K.  M. 

KOUCET  DE  LISLE,  Claude  Joseph, 
author  or  the  '  Marseillaise,'  bom  at  Montaipi, 
Lons-le-SauliiiiT,  May  10,  1760.  He  ent<  ivil 
the  School  or  Royal  Engineers  ('  tcole  royale  du 
gt-nio ')  at  MezitTcs  in  1782,  and  left  it  two 
years  later  Willi  thv  rank  of 'aspiraiit-licutenant.' 
Early  in  1789  lie  was  made  seoond  lieutenant, 
and  in  1 790  he  rose  to  be  tirst  lieutenant,  and  was 
moved  to  Strasburg,  where  he  soon  became  very 
jjopular  in  the  triple  cajia4-ity  of  poft,  violin- 
player,  and  singer.  Hin  hymn,  '  ii  lu  LilMTte," 
composed  by  Ignsoe  Pleyel,  was  sung  at  StTi\s- 
burg,  at  the  fi-te  of  So{>t.  "J;',  1791.  While 
there  he  wrote  three  pieces  for  the  tiicalre,  one 
of  which,  '  Bayard  en  Bresse,'  was  pradnoed  at 
Paris,  Feb.  '21,  1791,  but  without  Miiccess.  In 
April  1792  he  wrote  the  '  Marseillaise,'  of  which 
an  aooovnt  has  been  given  elaewhore.  [See  vol. 
iii.  p.  62  If.]  As  the  son  of  royalist  ]>arentH, 
and  himself  belonging  to  the  constitutional 
party,  Baofs^  do  iMh  f^ued  to  tako  the  oatii 
to  the  constitution  al>olishiii<^  the  crown  ;  he 
\na  therefore  stripped  of  his  military  rank, 
denonneed,  and  imprisoaed,  only  to  escape  after 

tlie  fill!  (if  Hobcsjiierre  in  I7fi4,  [;in  event  he 
celebrated  iu  a  '  Hynine  dithyrambi(^uc,'  etc 
A  *  Chant  dea  vengeances'  (1798)  and  *  Chant 
du  I't^mbat'  (1800)  are  mentioned  in  Riemann's 
LexUvH.]  He  re-entered  the  army,  and  made 
tbaoampaign  ofLaVend^vnderGeneralHoehe; 
was  wounded,  and  at  length,  under  the  Con- 
ndate,  returned  to  private  life  at  Montaigu, 
whsiM  he  remahied  in  the  depth  of  aolitnde  and 
of  poverty  till  the  second  Restoration.  His 
brother  then  sold  the  little  family  property,  and 
KoDget  was  driven  to  Phris ;  and  there  would 
have  starved  but  for  a  small  pension  granted  by 
Louis  XVIIL  and  continued  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  for  the  oare  of  his  friends  Beranger,  David 
d'Angers,  and  e.si)ecially  M.  and  Mme.  Voiart, 
in  whose  hoaaOf  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  he  died,  June 
27,  1836. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished in  1797  a  volume  of  Essais  en  vers  el  en 
pros'-  (Paris,  F.  Didot,  an  V  de  la  R<5publi4ue), 
dcflieuted  to  M<5hul,  and  now  extremely  rare  ;  so 
also  is  his  'Cinqnante  oIiaiit'<  Franeais  '  (182r), 
■Ito),  with  PF.  ac'uumjmnimcnt.  One  of  thcne 
Hongs,  '  Roland  a  Ronoovanx,'  was  written  in 
1792,  and  its  ivfrain  - 

Monrir  )>our  la  lalrie, 
Csst  Is  sort  1«  plan  b«au,  le  plun  digne  d'envie— 

WM  borrowed  by  the  authors  of  the  '  Chant  des 


(Jirondins,'  which  \\&»  set  to  music  by  Vamey, 
and  played  adistinguished  jMU  t  iu  the  Revolution 

1848.  [He  wrote  another  aet  of  twcnty-five 
romances  with  violin  obUigrto,  and  two  o]iera- 
librettos,  'Jacquot,  ou  rtede  dee  meres'  for 
Ddk  Maria,  and  *  Macbeth'  for  Chelanl,  pro- 
duced  in  1827.]  His  'Relation  du  desastre  de 
Quiberon,'  is  in  vol.  iL  of  the  Jiemowea  tU  tout. 

There  existi  a  line  medallion  of  Ronget  by 
David  d'Angers,  which  is  engraved  in  a  paiii|ihlet 
by  his  nephew,  entitled  Iai  irriU  aitr  la  jja//-r- 
nitd  de  la  Maraeillaite  (Paris,  1865).  See  the 
volume  (tf  M.  Le  Roy  de  Ste.  Oroix  (BtnMboig^ 
1880J.  r..  c. 

ROUND.  I.  'A  8j>ecies  of  canon  in  the 
unison,  so  called  becausi;  the  performers  begin 
the  melody  at  ref^ilar  rhythmical  jirrio<ls,  and 
return  Iroin  itj*  conclusion  to  its  connnenceinent, 
so  that  it-  continually  ]ta^8  round  and  round 
from  one  to  another  of  them.' '  UoiukIb  and 
Catches,  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  English 
music,  dilbr  firom  canons  in  only  being  sung  at 
the  unison  or  octave.  an<l  also  in  b<  in;,'  rliytli- 
mical  in  form.  Originating  at  a  {>enud  of  wliich 
we  have  but  few  musical  records,  these  composi- 
tionn  li.Tve  heen  written  and  sung  in  England 
with  unvarying  |x>pularity  until  the  present  day. 
The  earliest  extant  example  of  a  round  ie  the 
well-known  'Sumer  is  i<;umeii  in,'  a.s  to  the 
date  of  which  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
elftoagh  it  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  13th  centur)-.  [See  Si'MEK  ik  ici  mkn 
IN.]  Amongst  early  writers  on  nuisic,  tlie  terms 
'ronnd'  and  *eatoli*  were  synonymous,  but  at 
tlif  jire.Hent  (lay  the  latter  i.s  generally  under- 
stood to  be  what  Hawkins  (vol.  ii.)  defines  as 
that  speeies  of  romid  '  wherrin,  to  humour  some 
conceit  in  the  words,  the  iin  L  xly  is  broken, 
and  the  settee  interrupted  in  oue  part,  aud 
caught  again  or  supplied  by  another,*  a  form 
of  humour  wliich  t-ahily  ri'lajiteil  itself  to  the 
ooarse  tastes  of  the  Restoration,  at  which  ])eriod 
rounds  and  catohea  reached  their  highest  popu- 
larity. That  catches  were  immensely  jKipular 
with  the  lower  daeses  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
anorfons  to  'alehouse  oat^es'  and  the  Uke  in 
the  dramas  of  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries.  Ac- 
cording to  Drayton  (Legend of  ThaniasCroniwell, 
Stanza  29)  tltey  were  introduced  into  Italy  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1510. 

The  first  printed  collection  of  rounds  was  that 
edited  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  and  published  in 
1609  under  the  title  of  *  Pamnu-lia.  Musicke.s 
Miscellanie :  or  Mixed  Varietie  of  plpa.saut 
Koundelayes  and  delightfull  Cattrhes  of  3.  4.  5. 
6,  7.  8.  9.  10.  Parts  in  on.  .'  This  interesting 
collection  contains  many  English,  French,  and 
T>iitiii  roiin<ls,  eti. ,  some  of   which  are  still 

'  Th.' I;..iiri.l.,  Cut.  h,-,,  aii.l  (■iilu.lii  of  Eng)aii<l  ;  ii  C^dl.H-ll,.!,  i,( 
^*IICH  luien.  nt  Ihi-  «!»t»Tiith.  i^n  iiti-riiOi,  «twl  elght#»  iilh  (Trit<iTli-< 
adftptfil  Ut  Mvrlnii  Vme.  Thr  W..nl"  rrv  iwl. adapM,  or  r»-»rltl<-ii 
hy  thr  Rrv.  J.  I^>w•n  Mttnlfr.  Tt,r  Mii>ic  wlrctcO  ■1x1  rrvUnI,  kn.| 
Ad  lutrodactiujr  l^raajr  im  thr  Riw  and  Prgfrayi  of  the  RuuimI, 
Catrh.  and  OtMm :  alao  Biocrapbinil  VtMm  of  tk«  Oomponfa, 
wiHt«nb)rBdmid  f.  Rimbaalt,  U..D.,' fnw  Which  woA  maehaf 
tiM  hrfHOHtlMi  coMiUmd  In  Om  abifTO  aHiala  feM  hna  telvtS. 
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]M>pulai'.  Amongst  tla-m  tlierc  is  also  a  curious 
'Round  of  three  Country  Dances  in  one'  for 
four  voices,  which  is  in  reality  a  Quocllibot  on 
the  couutry-danctj  tiuies  'Robin  Hood,'  'Now 
foot  it,'  and  'The  Crampe  ia  in  my  purse.* 

*  Panimelia '  was  followed  by  two  other  collec- 
tions brought  out  by  Kavenscroft,  '  Deutero- 
melia'in  1009,  and  'Melismata'  in  1611,  and 
the  nuiiieroufi  i)uMic:ation8  of  the  PlayfordH,  the 
moat  celebrated  of  which  is  '  Catch  that  catch 
OMf  or  the  Iffuaioal  Companion  *  (1667),  whidi 
IMisscd  through  many  etlitioiis.  Tlie  most  com- 
plete collection  of  rounds  and  catches  is  that 
pmbliahed  by  Vfnrm  in  thirty*  two  monthly 
and  yearly  nnmliors,  fmni  1763  to  1794,  which 
oontains  over  800  oomiKwitions,  inoluding  many 
•dmiittble  spedmens  by  Puroell,  Blow,  «nd  other 
nuustora  of  the  Eti;,'lish  si-lif»ol.  It  is  to  re- 
gretted that  they  are  too  often  dioflgured  by  an 
obwonlty  of  so  gross  «  nature  to  make  them 
now  utterly  unfit  for  jicrfonnauce.  A  good 
specimen  of  the  roond  proper  is  Hayes's '  Wind, 
gentle  evergreen.*  Hie  Btmnd  hM  never  been 
much  cultivate<l  by  foi-cign  comjKworH.  One  or 
two  examples  are,  however,  well  known,  amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  Ohembini'e  'Perfida 
Clori.' 

II.  Any  dauce  in  which  the  dancers  stood  in 
a  drolewas  formerly  oalled  o  round  orrou^el.' 

The  first  (Nlition  of  the  'Dancing  Master '  (1651) 
has  thirteen  rounds,  for  six,  eight,  or  '  as  many 
•«  will.'   Snbeequent  editions  of  ^e  same  book 

have  also  d  dance  called  '  Cheshire  Rounds,'  and 
Part  II.  of  \\  alnh's  '  Compleat  Country  Dan- 
cing Master  '  (1719)  has  Irish  and  Shropshire 
rtninds.  These  latter  dances  are,  however, 
not  danced  in  a  ring,  but  '  longways,'  i.e.  like 
'Sir  Roger  do  Coverley.'  In  Jeremiah  Clarke's 
'Choicu  Lessons  for  the  Horpsiehord  or  Spinett ' 
(1711),  and  similar  contemporary  ptiblications, 
the  word  ronelo  is  curiously  corrupted  into 

*  KouikI  O."  \v.  u.  s. 

HOUND,  (  ATi'li,  AXI)  f'AXOX  CLUB. 
A  society  foiuKled  in  Londou  iu  1S43,  by  Enoch 
Hawkins,  for  the  {iuri>oee  of  singing  the  new 
compoeitions  of  the  professional  nieinl>ers  and 
others,  written  in  the  lonn  of  Konnd,  Catch,  and 
Canon ;  lience  the  title  of  the  Club.  Among  the 
ori^'inal  Tnemhers  wore  Messrs.  Knoch  Hawkins, 
Hobl>8,  Bradbury,  Handel  Cear,  Henry  Phillijis, 
AddiiOD,  D'Almaine,  and  F.  W.  Collard.  The 
meetings  wprp  originally  held  at  tlie  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  whence  the  Club  removed  to 
the  FlraenuHont'  Tavern,  thenee  to  the  Thatched 
House,  a^'iiin  to  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  to  St. 
James's  Hall,  where,  until  the  demolition  of 
the  boflding,  it  aaaembled  every  fortnight  from 
the  firat  Satnr  liiy  in  X>iveinb«r  until  the  end 
of  Uorch,  ten  meetings  being  held  in  each 
■eoson.  nta  meetiogs  ore  now  hold  in  tiie 
(MterioD  Beetamran^  and  toko  plooe  on  Hon* 

>  'OtaMawAnMttWHMlftMiTMag;* 


day  evenings  instead  of  Saturdays.]  In  the 
earlier  years  of  its  existence  the  number  both  of 
professional  and  non-]>rofessional  menilwrs  at 
each  dinner  rarely  exceeded  eighteen,  but  now 
fVom  dxty  to  seventy  dine  together.  The 
management  of  the  Club  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
oihcers,  who  are  the  propnetora,  and  each  of 
whom  iu  turn  takes  the  ohoir,  and  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  entertainment.  Tlie  musical 
programmes  now  consist  mainly  of  glees,  al> 
though  on  oooasional  oatdi  isintradnceid.  [The 
professional  inemlxrs  at  pi-esent  (1907)  are 
Messrs.  W.  Coward,  G.  May,  K  Dalzell,  F. 
Norctip,  O.  and  R.  Stabbs,  asststed  by  a  boy 
treble.  The  officers  are  Messrs.  J.  A.  Brown, 
Fred.  Walker,  and  Kobt.  Hilton. J  For  non* 
ptofisasionol  membera  thero  ii  an  entronoo  fee  of 
three  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  for  the 
ten  meetings  and  dinner  of  live  guineas,    c.  m. 

BOUSSEAU,  Jran  Jacqcsb,  bom  atOenova, 
June  28,  1712,  died  at  Knnenonville,  tiear  Paris, 
July  3,  1778,  live  weeks  after  Voltaire.  The 
details  of  his  life  are  given  in  his  Oim/(S$tioiu ; 
we  shall  here  confine  oui-selves  to  his  compo- 
sitions, and  his  writings  on  music.  Although, 
like  all  who  leom  mam  late  in  life  and  in  a 
desultory  manner  without  a  master,  Pousseau 
remained  to  the  end  a  poor  reader  aud  on 
indifferent  harmonist,  he  exerdsed  a  great 
inlluence  on  French  music.  Immediately  after 
Ids  arrival  iu  I'aris  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Aoiddmie  dee  Soienoes  (August  22,  1742)  on 
a  new  system  of  nautical  notation,  which  ho 
afterwards  extended  and  tnibliahed  under  the 
title  of  DisagrttUion  mr  w  mtuiqftt  medeme 
(Paris,  1 743, 8vo).  His  method  of  representing 
the  not^  Qf  tlie  scale  by  figures — 1,  2,  3,  4,5, 
6,  7 — had  been  already  proposed  byr  Sonhaitty, 
but  Rousseau's  combiustinns,  i^nd  es|)ociaIly  his 
signs  of  duration,  are  so  totally  different  as 
entirely  to  redeem  them  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism.  A  tletailed  analysis  and  refutation 
of  the  system  may  bo  found  in  Raymond's  /V.? 
liriiu-i}xiux  mjstimesde  ncdatiou  iiinsicale  (Turin, 
1824,  8vo),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that,  however  convenient  notation 
by  means  of  figures  ntay  be  for  writing  a  simple 
melody,  it  becomes  as  complicated  as  the  old 
system  when  modulation  oi-  ]«)lyphony  are  at- 
tempted. Its  very  uniformity  also  deprives  the 
reader  of  all  assistance  from  the  eye  :  the  sounds 
must  l>e  sjH-lt  out  one  by  one,  and  the  difliculty 
of  deciphering  orchestral  combinations  or  coni- 
plicate<l  harmonics  becomes  almost  insuperable. 

Copying  music  had  been  Rousseau's  mcan^  of 
livelihood,  and  this  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  learn  an  art  is  to  practise  it ;  at  any 
rate  hocon!]M)sed  .m  ojiera,  'L<>s  Muses  j^alantes' 
(1747),  which  was  produced  at  the  house  of  La 
Popelmi^,  when  Bamean,  who  was  present, 
dcclare^l  tliat  some  pieces  hIkiw  ed  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  others  the  ignorance  of  a  schoolboy. 
Kot  being  able  to  obtain  oooeas  to  any  of  the 
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theatres,  Koumeau  undertook  to  write  the 
articles  on  music  for  thf  KticiKlojiAlir,  a  task 
which  he  M:oomi>lish*-(l  in  thrrc  monlhs,  and 
afterwards  aokiiowhvl^'cil  to  have  been  done 
hastily  and  unsatisfactorily.  WehavementioiuHl 
in  theurtiele  Ramkau  (anir,  p.  22)  the  exposi- 
hy  that  great  musician  of  the  errors  in  the 
musical  articles  of  the  Encyclop&iic ;  Rouaaeau'a 
reply  was  not  published  till  a^r  hia  dwth,  bat 
it  is  included  in  hia  complete  works. 

Three  mouths  after  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  the 
Italian  company  who  popQlnriMd  the  *8erva 
padrona ' '  in  France.  Rousseau  produced  '  T.e 
Deviu  du  village '  before  the  King  at  Fountaine- 
blwm,  on  Oot  18  and  94,  1752.  The  pleee, 
of  which  hotl\  words  nii'l  music  were  liis  own, 
pleased  the  court,  aud  waii  quickly  reproduced 
in  Phria.  The  fint  representation  at  tibe 
Aradciiiit'  took  place  M;irc-h  1,  17.''^,  aud  tlir 
last  in  1828,  when  eonie  wag  ^  threw  an  immense 
powdered  perrnque  on  the  stage  and  gave  it  its 
aeaihblow.  [Dk.vin  ik- i  a<;k.vo1.  i.  p.  602".] 
It  is  curious  that  the  representations  ot  this 
simple  pastoral  shoaM  have  eoindded  so  exactly 
with  the  velicment  'liacnssions  to  which  the  per- 
formances 0  f  I  talian  opera  gave  rise.  We  oannot 
enter  here  upon  the  literary  (piarrel  known  as 
the  Tluerre  des  BoulTons,'  or  enumerate  the 
host  of  i^mphlets  to  which  it  gave  rise,^  but 
it  is  a  strange  fact,  only  to  he  aocoanted  for 
on  the  principle  that  man  is  a  mass  of  eontra- 
diotions,  that  Rousseau,  the  author  of  the 
•Devin  da  Village,'  pronounced  at  once  in 
favour  of  Italian  music. 

HU  Lettre  8ur  la  inusup"  Fraurauic  (17r>3) 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  an<i  not  unnatu- 
rally, since  it  pronounces  French  nuurfc  to  have 
neither  rhythm  nor  melody,  the  language  not 
being  susceptible  of  either ;  French  singing  to  be 
but  a  prolonged  barking,  absolutely  insu]^ott- 
aWe  to  an  nnjirejudicwl  ear  :  French  liarmony 
U*  be  cnule,  devoid  of  expressidu.  and  full  of 
mere  padding  ;  Freneli  airs  not  airs,  au<l  French 
recitative  not  recitative.  '  From  which  1  con- 
dude,'  he  continues,  'that  the  Fivnch  have  no 
mosic,  and  never  will  have  any  ;  or  ttiat  if  they 
ever  shonhl,  it  will  be  so  nuich  the  worse  for 
them.'  To  this  [lamphlet  the  actors  and  musi- 
cians of  the  Opera  replied  by  hanging  and  bum- 
in?  it>i  author  in  elfiL'v.  His  revenge  for  this 
aljsurdity,  and  for  many  other  attacks,  was  the 
witty  LMre  ifim  $^mpkmi»fe  tAead&nie 

rof/nfr  fir  mu.tiqiir  (>  !v$  ra  hirn-i'/fz-g  dc  Fof'  hf-^'ri' 

(1753),  which  may  still  lie  read  with  pleasure. 
The  lesthetie  part  of  the  JHeHonnaire  de  muHque 

which  ho  finislicd  in  1  7fi  >  at  Motiers  -Tmvers, 
is  admirable  both  for  matter  and  style.  He 
obtained  the  privilege  of  printing  it  In  Fans, 

>  Tt  hut  hn-n  Emr-ntUr  aniipoMd  that  the '  Smmmdnum'  — ■Mit 
b'^ni  in  PkrU  before  1733 :  iMm.  however,  U « mMdwt  tttodtalB 
blared  «u  tv  Im-k  ju  Oct.  4.  IT-M,  hut  the  ItatUn  mni{iiiiijr  Wlw 
ttrrnnl  it  m*  i>i<t  ntlnfu-tnrr.  ami  It  [aamxI  alni<"-t  iii.itoliMa. 

<  SiippoMd  to  have  been  Bcrlluc.  but  he  eti-ul[i»U^  hliuMUlaUa 
Jf<'  Nielm.  OTBfk  JW. 
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Ajiril  ir>,  176ri,  but  did  not  make  use  of  the 
privilege  till  1768  ;  the  Geneva  edition,  also  iit 
one  vol.  4to,  came  out  in  1 767.  In  spite  of  mis- 
takes in  the  didactic,  and  .serious  omis,sion.s  in 
the  teclinical  {Kxiions,  the  work  bt>camc  very 
lK>pular,  and  was  translated  into  .several  lan- 
guages:  t)ie  English  eilitiou  (London,  1770, 
8vo)  being  by  William  Waring. 

Rouasean's  other  writings  on  morieiwe:  LtUre 
a  M.  frn'imn,  mi  sirjft  firs  mnnrqvrs  ojotitt'fs  a 
m  Lettre  sur  Umphale  (1752),  belonging  to  the 
early  stage  of  tiie  *Gnerre  des  Bonllfms* ;  Asos 
suf  rorifjiiif  ilrR  lavijiifH,  etc.  (iT.in),  containing 
cltapters  ou  harmony,  on  the  supposed  analog}* 
between  soand  and  ooloor,  and  on  the  mnsie  of 
the  Greeks  ;  Lrtt,  .-  <»  V Ahhl  liaininl  nu  mjet 
dCuii  nuuveau  mode  de  muttque  iurenU  par  M. 
BlainmlU,  dated  May  80, 1764,  and  first  printed 

in  the  M'-r'-}n-r  d,-  Frcnre  ;  I.rttrr  tl  3f.  Bnmrif 
sur  la  Mtifique,  avec  des /ragmenJls  dH Observations 
tmr  fAhale  italien  de  M,  ie  ehevoKer  Otttdt,  an 
analysis  of  '  Alcesto'  written  at  the  request  of 
Uluck  himself;  and  Adroit  d'une  ripotm  dn 
PdU  Fhiwewr  it  son  Pr^e-Nam,  $ur  wn  morceau 

til'  rOl-pIi/r  ilr  M.         ,-hry,il ;,■)•   Gliirk,  dcalitlg 

piincijially  with  a  |)articular  modulation  in 
'  Orph^.'   Prom  the  last  two  it  is  elear  that 

Rousseau  heartily  admired  Gluck,  and  that  he 
had  by  tUs  time  abandoned  the  exaggerated 
opinions  adTaneed  in  the  Lettrs  mr  la  mvsiqur 
Frav<;ai8e.  The  first  of  the  above  was  issued 
in  1752,  the  rest  not  till  after  his  death  ;  they 
are  non'  oidy  to  be  fonnd  in  hia  complete 
works. 

On  Oct.  30,  1775,  Rousseau  produced  his 
'  Pygmalion '  at  the  ComMie  Fran^ise ;  it  is  a 
lyric  pii  rr  i-i  one  act,  ami  caused  some  SSnsation 
owing  to  its  novelty.  Singing  there  was  none, 
and  the  only  music  consisted  of  oix-hestral  pieces 
in  the  intervals  of  the  declamation.  He  also 
left  fragments  of  an  opera  '  Daphnis  et  Chloo* 
(published  in  score,  Paris,  1780,  folio),  and  a 
collection  of  about  a  hundre<l  romances  and 
detached  pieces,  to  whicli  he  gave  the  title- 
'Consolations  des  Misi-res  do  ma  vie'  (Paris, 
1781,  Svo)  ;  in  the  latter  collection  are  the 
graceful  '  Ko-sier,'  often  reprinted,  and  a  charm- 
ing .setting  of  Rolli's  '  Se  tu  m'ami.'  Rousseau 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  the  *  Devin  du 
Village '  from  a  musician  of  Lyons  named 
Granet,  and  the  greater  part  of  '  Pygmalion  ' 
fhnn  another  Lyonnais  named  Coigniet.  Among 
his  most  f)ersistent  detnicfors  is  Cnstil-Blaze 
(see  Molitre  mtmcirn,  ii.  409),  but  ho  says  not 
a  word  of  the  *Conso1at{on&'  Now  any  one 
honestly  comparing  the.sc  romances  with  the 
'  Deviu  du  YilUge,'  will  inevitably  arrive  at 
the  convietion  that  airs  at  once  so  simple, 
natural,  and  full  of  expression,  and  .so  incorrect 
as  regards  harmony,  not  only  may,  but  must 
have  proceeded  firom  the  same  antiior.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  tlie  in.strumentation 
of  the  'Derin'  was  touched  up,  or  perhaps 
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whoUy  re -written,  by  FraiKunr,  on  whose 
advice,  m  well  as  on  that  of  Jelyotte  the  tenor 
singer,  Koimeau  was  much  iu  the  habit  of  re- 
Ijring.  An  air  (*  de  trab  notes ')  and  a  dnettino, 
nu'ln  linns  and  jiretty  but  of  the  simplest  style, 
are  given  in  the  Musical  Library^  vol.  iii.  c. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM.  A  very  favourite 
air  in  England  in  tlie  enrly  jwirt  of  the  10th 
eentaiy.  Its  first  appearance  under  that  name 
is  presamably  as  *an  Air  with  Variatimis  for 
the  Pianoforte,  oomjiosMKi  and  ile<]ic4ited  to  the 
Kt.  Hon.  the  CountesM  of  Delaware,  by  J.  B. 
Cramer.    London,  ("hapjioir  [1812]. 


Bnt  it  is  foand  (with  very  slight  diangcs)  a 

quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  under  the  title  of 
*  Melissa.  The  worda  by  Charles  James,  Esq., 
adapted  to  the  Pianoftnte,  Harp,  or  Onitar. 
London,  J.  Dale,  1788.*  The  niehxly  f>ecur8 
in  the  '  Pantomime '  in  Scene  8  of  the  '  Devin 
da  Village, '  where  its  form  is  as  follows: — 


[Tho  tune,  no  doubt,  made  its  way  in  England 
throuj^h  the  adaptation  of  the  opera  by  Dr. 
Bumey,  as  'The  Cunning  Man,'  in  1766.  It 
seems  to  liave  been  tirst  adapted  to  a  hymn  in 
Thomas  Walker's  '  Companion  to  Dr.  Rippou  H 
Tunes'  (1825),  and  after  its  ap)tearaiie8  in 
'Sacred  Melofiiea'  (1843).  with  the  name 
*  Rousseau '  attached  to  it,  became  widely 
popular  as  a  hynm-tune.  w.  ii.  g.  f.^  The 
origin  of  the  title  '  Dream '  is  not  forthcoming,  o. 

ROUSSEAU,  Hami'kl  Alexandre,  was  born 
at  Nenve-Maison  (Aisne),  Jnne  11,  1853,  and 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
gained  successively  the  lirst  organ  prize  iu  1877, 
in  (Msar  Franolc'a  class,  rad  to*  Grand  Ptiz  de 
Rome  in  187S  with  'La  Fillc  do  Jephte.'  In 
the  latter  year  the  Prix  Cressent  was  awarded 
to  his  openHmniqne,  *IMnoTah,'  whieh  was 
produced  at  the  0[H''ra-Comique  in  Deceml>er 
1879.  Works  sent  from  Rome,  and  executed 
at  the  Conservatoire,  wan  'LaUnies*  (1880), 
'Raddir'(18Sl), 'La  FtweBtina' (1882).  He 
was  for  many  years  maitra  de  ^{lelle  in  Sainte- 
Oolildck  sad  dionn>auuter  of  the  Sooiete  des 


Concerts  du  Conservatoire.  He  wrote  a  great 
quantity  of  admirable  ehureh  music,  two  masses, 
motets,  organ  pieces,  etc. ;  secular  choral  work^, 
pieces  for  pjaam,  harmonium,  violin,  anall 
orchestra,  etc.  and  sonn^-;  He  was  jireaident  of 
the  Societe  des  Com|)08itcui>$,  and  vice-president 
of  tho  Association  de  la  critiqaa  nraaiaale  et 
drainatique.  His  most  famous  work  wa.s  the 
o{)ui-a,  'La  Cloche  du  Rhin,'  in  three  acts, 
brought  ont  at  the  Paris  Op^ra,  Jnne  8,  1998  ; 
another  three-act  oj»era,  '  Merowig,' gained  the 
prise  of  the  City  of  Paris,  and  produced  at 
lTan<7,  Jan.  12,  1899.  Roossean  died  of  a 
tumour  on  the  brain,  in  Paris.  Oct.  1, 1004.  <;.  r. 

ROVELLI.  A  family  of  eminent  Italian 
mnriciaitt.  OtovANin  Battista  was  first  violin 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  of  Bergamo,  at  the  beginning  of  Uie 
1 9th  century.  Oiir.sEprK,  his  son,  was  a  violon- 
cellist, bom  at  licrgamo  in  1753,  and  died  at 
Panna,  Nov.  12,  1806.  Of  Ales.sasdro  we 
only  know  that  he  was  at  one  time  director  of 
the  orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  that  he  was  the 
fatlier  of  PlKTito,  who  was  born  at  Bergamo, 
Feb.  6,  1793,  and  received  his  lirst  Icesons, 
both  in  violin-playing  and  the  general  science 
of  musii",  from  hisgmndfather.  Hy  an  inlluential 
jiatron  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under 
R.  Krentasr,  and  his  playing  attracted  mnoh 
attention  there.  On  his  fatlier's  ap|>ointment 
to  Weimar  he  joined  him  for  a  time.  At  the 
end  of  1814  we  find  him  at  Munich,  playing 
with  great  applause.  He  remained  there  for 
some  years,  and  was  made  'Royal  Bavarian 
chamber-mnsician,' and  *  first  oonoerto-pUyer.' 
In  Feb.  1817  he  was  playing  at  Vienna  ;  there 
lie  married  Micheline,  datighter  of  £.  A  Forster, 
and  a  fine  PP. -player,  and  in  1819  went  on  to 
Berganio,  took  the  place  once  occupic<l  by  his 
grandfather,  and  seems  to  have  renminod  there, 
suffering  much  .^rom  bad  health,  till  his  death, 
Sept.  8,  1838.  The  writer  in  the  Allg.  vius. 
Zeitung  for  Dec.  26,  1838,  from  whom  the 
aljove  facts  have  been  mainly  taken,  charactcriws 
his  playing  as  'snnple,  expressive,  graceful, 
noble  ;  in  a  word,  clji.ssical a  style  whi<  h 
takes  instant  |to.sii«*Ksion  (jf  the  heart  of  tlie 
hearer.'  In  other  notices  in  the  same  periodical, 
he  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  pure,  singing, 
expressive  style  of  Viotti,  and  practised  it  to 
perfection.  MoliqucwaahbpnpilatMudeh.  o. 

ROVKSCIO,  AL.  A  term  used,  in  instm- 
mentol  music,  to  express  two  different  things. 
(1)  An  imitation  by  eontarsiy  motion,  in  whkh 
evi  ry  <1<'S(  rniling  interval  in  the  leading  part  i« 
imitated  by  on  ascending  one,  and  via-  tr.-.ta  ; 
see  Moeoheles's  £tnde  *  La  Forza,'  op.  51.  (2) 
A  phrase  or  piece  which  may  be  played  h&ck- 
wards  throughout  It  is  then  synonymous  with 
CANCRI2AHII.  An  intersitiaig  enmple 
in  t)ie  minuet  of  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  by 
Haydn,  in  which,  on  the  repetition  after  the 
Trio,  the  minuet  is  played  backwards,  so  as  to 
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end  on  the  fitBt  note,  HAyda'a  indkfttion  beiog 

iUn  »<iu>  Jt.  ('.  wird  xmrildtge$pidU  [Sxk  Rictr 

ST  R£TKO.] 


and^Oriaddii.'   The  fomih  seasou  lasted  from 

Nov.  7,  1722.  to  June  15,  1723,  and  was  re- 
nmrluble  for  the  tint  apiKuiraiicr  in  England 


.Vmurtfo  cil  Rovtscio. 


[Th«  R«pe»t,  as  played  after  the  Trio.] 


m 


ROW  OF  KEYS.    A  single  Clavikk  or 

Mantai  .  Hie  tonn  is  not  applied,  in  the 
oi^gan,  to  a  pedal-clavier  from  the  simple  fact 
that  one  row  of  keys  is  all  that  is  reqniied  by 
the  fei't  ;  two  rows  of  jwdal  koys  liave  sonietinics 
been  constructed,  but  they  have  proved  always 
mincoeasary  and  goiK-rally  unmanageable.  Harp- 
idchords  hiwl  often  two  rows  of  keys  acting  on 
diflierent  sets  of  Jsicks,  and  thus  allowing  of 
changes  of  force  and  quality  of  tone.      J.  s. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  1  720- 
1728.  From  1717  to  1720  there  was  no  Itnlian 
0(R-ni  ill  Li3ndon,  but  in  the  latter  year  a  8um 
of  £50,000  was  raised  by  .subscription,  and  an 
establishni'-nt  wa-s  founded  for  the  jwrfonnancc 
of  ItaUiin  o|>fras.  Tliia  was  the  first  liuyul 
Aoadany  of  Muii&  It  consisted  of  a  GoTemor, 
«  Deputy-Governor,  and  twenty  Directois.  The 
tinrt  governor  was  the  Duke  of  Newcajitle, 
the  depntj'govemor  was  Lord  Bingley,  and 
the  directors  inolu<Ie<l  the  leaders  of  .soriety 
at  the  Court  of  George  I.  Buononcini  was 
iflfffted  to  England  froin  Romei  Arioeti  firom 
IVrliii.  md  Handel  left  Cannons  and  went  to 
Dresden  to  engage  singers.  Under  these  brilliant 
aaepieee  the  Academy  oi)cned  at  the  King's 
Tlieatre  in  tlie  IT.iyniarket,  on  April  2,  1720, 
with  Giovamii  Porta's  'Numitor,'  and  the 
folkwing  strong  east: — Benesino,  Daiastanti, 
Koechi,  and  Berenatadt.  The  season  ended  on 
June  26.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  production 
of  IIuidel*8  'Radamisto*  and  D.  fiouktlfa 
'Narciso,'  the  latter  conducte<l  by  Roeeingrave, 
and  inclading  Mrs.  Ana»tasia  Robinson  in  the 
cast.  The  second  season  lasted  from  Nov.  19, 
1720,  to  July  5,  1721.  The  new  works  per- 
formed were  'Astarto'  (Bnononrini),  '  .\rsare  ' 
(a  pasticcio),  *  Muzio  Seacvola '  (Ariosti, 
Buononcini,  and  Haadfll),  and  'Giro'  (Ariosti). 
During  the  first  year  of  the  nndertnking 
£1.^,000  of  the  8ubiRTi|)tion  )tad  been  spent. 
The  third  seaaoB  begun  Nov.  1,  1781,  and 
rnded  .Tune  16,  1722.  The  new  o{)cras  were 
Handel's  'Floridante,'  Buononcini's  'Crispo' 


F.  T. 

of  Cuzzoni,  who  sang  in  Handel's  *  Ottone '  on 

Jan.  12.  Tlit'otlicr  TH"\v  works  (iK'sides 'Ottone') 
were  Ariosti  s  '  Coriolauo,'  Buononcini's  '  Er- 
minia,*  and  Handel's  'FlAvio.'  In  the  fifth 
8e;i.snn  (Nov.  27,  1723,  to  June  13,  1724) 
Buononcini's  'Famace,'  Ariosti's  '  Vcspasiauo,' 
and  a  pastioeio  called  *  Aqnilio,'  were  prodneed. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  Miv.  Rxibin.son  retire<l 
from  the  stage.  The  sixth  season  (ficL  31, 
1724,  to  May  19,  1725)  opened  with  Handel's 
'Tamerlano.'  Artosti's 'Artascrse' and  'Dario' 
(l»rtly  by  Vivaldi),  Handel's  'Rodolinda.'  Buo- 
nuuciui's  'Calfuruia,'  and  Vinci's  'Elpidia' 
were  die  otiier  new  works  produced.  Th^ 
seventh  sea.son  (Novonilwr  172r»  to  June  1726) 
ended  abnii>tly,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Senesiiio^ 
but  it  was  remarkable  fur  tiie  first  appeanmoe 
of  the  celebnit<  (l  Faustina  Hasse,  wlio  sang  in 
Handel's  'Alessandro'  uu  May  5.  Hand<-l'.s 
'Soipione'  was  also  produced  in  Manh.  Owing 
to  Scnesino's  absence,  the  openis  wen*  su.spendt'*! 
till  Cliristmas,  and  the  next  season  ended  on 
June     1737.  Arioeti'e  *Liieio  Vera,'  Handel's 

'  A'liiir-to.'aiiil  ]^i!i>iinn''ini'.s  '  .V^tyatiax  '  (flu-  last 
ot  his  u^ieraH  ^lert'oniicd  at  the  Academy)  were 
the  chief  works ;  bnt  the  seaaon,  aKiioiigh  short, 
Wius  enlivcne<l  by  the  continual  di.stuib.mces 
caused  by  the  rivalry  between  Cuzzoni  aud 
Fanstina.  The  ninth  season  tasted  from  Oct.  3, 
1727,  to  June  1,  1728.  The  o|)eras  were  en- 
tirely under  Handel's  direction:  hia  'Sine,' 
'Tolmneo,'  and  'Riooafdo  I'  were  prodneed,  hat 
the  success  of  the  '  Beggar's  Oiiera  '  at  Lineoln'.s 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  continual 
disputes  and  dissensions  amongst  the  singers, 
caused  the  season  to  be  more  than  usoally 
disrtstrou.9.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  whole  sum 
8ubscril>ed,  aa  well  as  the  weipt.s,  was  found 
to  have  been  entirely  ajH-nt.  The  com]iany 
vfiui  dispersed,  and  altliouuli  ;i  few  meeting?! 
of  the  court  were  held  during  the  year,  the 
eatabliflihnient  was  allowed  to  die  ^radnally, 
and  was  never  revived.'  w.  it.  s. 

■  Further  iutvmiaUun  •*  tu  tbr  Huytl  Aowlrii;;  i>t  Matic  will  h* 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  01-'  MUSIC.  Tlie 
origitiAl  plan  for  this  imHtntfon  wu  propoHod 
by  Lonl  Westmorland  (then  Lord  Burghersh) 
at  a  meetiui;  of  uoblemeu  and  i^ntlemen  held 
at  tiie  Tliatelied  Howe  'RiTmi,  Lmdon,  on 
July  5,  1822.  The  proiHtsal  meeting  witli 
apfiroval,  at  a  second  meeting,  July  12,  rules 
ana  regulations  wei-e  drawn  np,  and  a  committee 
was  8pi>ointc<l  to  carry  uut  th«'  undertaking. 
According  to  tlie  rules  adopted,  the  constitution 
of  the  new  Academy  was  to  be  modelled  upon 
theBritish  Institution.  Tlie  kingmwaiUMNiiioed 
as  the  principal  Patron,  the  government  was  to 
consist  of  a  committee  of  twenty- five  Directors 
and  a  8ub-oommitte«  ot  nine  subscribers,  and 
the  school  Wiis  to  lie  8upporte<^i  by  subscriptions 
and  donations.  There  was  also  to  be  a  boatxl, 
consisting  of  tli<>  rrinciiml  and  four  professors, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  wan  not  to  excce«l 
forty  bnys  and  forty  girls,  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  and  all  to  be 
boar<le<l  in  tlie  fMtablishniPnt.  A  Hub-committce, 
the  members  of  which  were  Lord  Hurghenih, 
SlrGorsOnseley,  Count  St.  Antonio,  Sir  Andrew 
Barnartl,  Sir  lohn  Murray,  and  the  Hon.  A. 
Macdonald,  was  empowered  to  form  the  Insti- 
tution. Dr.  Croten  wit  appotetod  the  flrrt 
Princip.ll,  and  liy  Septomlvr  1,  the  sum  of 
£4312  :10d.  had  been  collected,  including  an 
annual  subscription  of  100  guineas  from  Gwrge 
IV.,  whi-h  w.is  I'oiitintictl  by  his  .sui-cos-inr^. 
Wiiliiiui  IV'.  and  (jueen  Victoria.  In  November 
the  house.  No.  4  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover 
.'^•[uari',  w.is  takt'u  fnr  tln'  ii'  W  school,  but  thf 
opening  was  deferred  until  March  1828,  on  the 
24  th  of  whieh  month  the  first  lesson  was  giTon 
by  Mr.  Cipriani  Pott«fr  to  Mr.  Kellow  Pyc 

The  Academy  began  its  labonnwtth  the  fol- 
lowing Htaff :  Head  Master — Rev.  John  Miles. 
CJovernt'ss  -Mrs.  Wado.  Priiicii>al  — Dr.  Crotch, 
lioanl  of  Professors — Messrs.  Attwood,  Ureato- 
rex.  Shield,  and  Sir  Oeoi*ge  Smart  Supple- 
nientirvmemlxMS  of  the  Boanl — Messrs.  Horsley 
and  J.  It.  Cramer.  Professors — Messrs.  Anfossi, 
Andrew,  Bi'ihop,  Bochsa,  Crivelli,  F.  Cramer, 
Clemcnti,  (,'<Hcia,  CVrruti,  Dragonetti,  Dizi, 
Oriesbach,  Ilawes,  Ireland,  C.  Kramer,  Liverati. 
Lindley,  Loder,  Mori,  Macintosh,  Nicholson, 
Cipriiiii  Pott'-r,  Puzzi,  Ries,  H.  Smart.  Bpagno* 
letti,  Watts,  Willmann,  and  Cai-avita.^ 

The  Foundation  studiMits  who  were  first 
cl<ote<J  well' thf  following  :  (Jirls  -M.  K.  I^awson, 
C.  .Smith,  M.  Chanc  llor,  S.  r"..Ili.  r,  K.  Jenkyns, 
M.  A.  .lay,  C  liromloy,  11.  Little,  .1.  Palmer, 
C.  Porter.  Boy.s— W.  H.  Ilnhn.s.  H.  A.  M. 
Cooke,-  A.  (Jr.Mtorex.  T.  M.  .Mudie.  H.  C. 
Blagrove,  Kellow  J.  Pye,  W.  H.  Phip^is,  A. 
f<HiL<i  in  Burncf**  #Mi*y  V  Mtuli.  vol.  It.,  turn  «WA  tlwabe«« 

!•  cnmpllol. 

•  Althongh  Um  kbo**  ma*  pubUih(<l  tu  th<-  Monittu/  Patt  u  thr 
lint  at  pnifnmn,  InotnK-tl'.n  mmn*  on\y  to  li  tre  b<<rii  girpu  hy  thr 

f  .1I.i»ln.'  -Or  CroUh.  M«i.r.  I...rcJ.  TiiiUr.  H»rl'>n.  Crivrlll.  K 
fi-»i»»T,  ,-ifi«i!iiiJi-ttt,  Ui.  llrv  II..  hnn,  C<»kr,  C«rmil.».  Clirhrtll. 
C)  K.lwiii,  .r  B.  c-ntii-r,  Hmir.  Mi'l  Pltuirt :  mod  by  Mine*.  BLuloii. 

B<«<i»n<i  i».  «n.i  M  i w  A'Um*.  (»«■  rint  Bcpott  «<  tlwOsBMBmar. 
t  Kiviwn  i>i>  'UratUn  Cooke.* 


Devaux,  C.  iicyniour,  £.  J.  Neilaon,  and  C.  8. 
Padcer.  The  pupils  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  fhose  on  the  foundation  ^>aying  ten 
guineas  per  annum,  while  extra  students  paid 
twenty  guineas,  or  if  they  lodged  and  boarded 
in  the  establishment,  thirty  -  eight  guineas. 
Although  the  first  report  of  the  Committee 
(Juno  2,  1823)  was  satisfactory,  yet  financial 
ditficulties  soon  made  themselves  felt  In 
March  1824,  the  Committee  rciiorted  a  de- 
ficiency for  the  current  year  of  £1600,  if  the 
institution  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan  M 
Wfnro.  To  Tiicct  this,  thf  (litriTcnre  between 
the  studuut-s  payments  was  abolished,  and  the 
fees  w«ro  fixed  for  all  at  £40,  the  professors  at 
the  same  tiiiif  giving  their  instruction  gratis 
for  three  months.  Lord  Burghcrtih  also  applied 
to  the  Government  for  a  grants  but  without 
effect.  In  1825  furtlier  alterations  were  made 
as  to  the  admission  of  students,  by  which  the 
numbers  amounted  in  four  months'  time  to  a 
hundred,  and  liOnl  Burglui-sh  made  another 
ap[ieal  for  a  Government  grant.  In  spite  ot 
this,  the  yeai's  aooonnts  ^1  showed  an  un- 
.sjitisfactory  financial  condition.  During  the 
latter  pert  of  the  year  Moscheles  was  included 
among  the  staff  of  professorB.  Eurly  in  1826 
the  increasefl  numlKT  of  students  conijK'llr'd  thf 
Acadeuiy  to  enlarge  its  premises,  the  lease  ^  of 
No.  6  Tenterden  Street  was  bought,  and  the 
two  houses  were  thrown  into  one.  In  Fehrnarj' 
the  (fovernnient  were  petitioned  for  a  charter. 
In  reply  it  wm  stated  that  though  nnwilling 
to  give  a  gi:>nt.  they  were  ready  to  defray  thr- 
cost  of  a  charter.  In  1827  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Academy  wu  so  disastrous  that 
it  was-pro|>osed  to  close  the  institution  ;  but 
a  final  appeal  to  the  public  pitx:ured  a  loan  of 
£1409,  beeide  ftirther  donations,  enabling  the 
Directors  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  on  a 
reduced  scale  and  with  increased  fees.  Hence- 
forward the  state  of  things  began  to  mend. 
The  charter  wa-s  granted  on  June  28,  1830. 
By  this  document  the  mcmbei^  of  the  Academy 
and  their  successors  werei  incorjionited  and 
declared  to  l>e,  an<l  for  ever  horealter  to  con- 
tinue to  be  by  the  name  of  the  '  K"yul  Academy 
of  Music,'  under  the  government  of  a  Board  of 
Diieotors,  consisting  of  thirty  memben,  with 
power  to  make  rtiles  and  regulations  ;  a  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  with  full  |»ower  over 
the  funds  and  both  students  and  profinaors; 
and  a  Treasurer. 

In  IbOl!  Dr.  Critkh  resigned  his  post  of 
Princi|>al,  and  was  succeeih  d  hy  Cipriani  Potter, 
who  ret.iiiied  office  until  his  resignation  in  18H0. 
The  financial  position  of  the  Academy,  although 
not  proapetwu,  remained  on  a  tolenbly  secure 
footing.  In  1834.  William  IV.  directed  that 
a  quarter  of  tlie  [»rocee«l8  of  the  3Iusical  Festival 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey  ahould  be  handed 
over  to  the  institution.    This  ram,  amounting 

1  Beltiwuiihed  In  or  bcfot*  IBB). 
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to  £2250,  was  devoted  \>y  the  Coniniittcc  to  ! 
the  foundation  of  four  King's  tH-liular>ilii[i«,  to 
be  coinpete<l  for  by  two  vuile  and  two  female 
f*!.<!»^ntM.  Instead,  however,  of  l>eing  invested 
bi^'amtely,  the  fund  was  merged  in  the  general 
propCTt>  of  the  Academy,  a  mfaitake  which 
fvr-ntiially  led  to  the  dLscontinuanr-e  of  the 
Scholarships.  For  the  next  teu  yeai-s  the 
tiiMirial  eonditicii  of  tlw  Academy  conttmied 
to  flucttiuto.  In  .Inly  1853  the  Coininittee  of 
ilauagenieut  (which  wat»  totally  unprofessional 
fn  its  eonttitation)  raminotied  the  profnsorii, 
revealed  to  them  the  decline  of  the  funded 
property,  and  asked  their  coiuiael  oa  to  the 
maediea  to  1w  adopted.  The  iirofessors  advised 
that  the  nianti^ment  should  be  made  entirely 
professioDaL  This  ooone  was  so  far  adojtted 
that  s  Board  of  Froreseots  was  a|>|K>inted  to 
advise  the  Committee. 

The  first  lA-t  of  this  Board  (Sept.  1853)  wan 
to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice 
ofstadentilodgingand  boardingon  the  premises. 
This  recommendation  was  adoi»te<l,  and  sinco 
that  time  the  Academy  only  receives  day 
students.  The  Bo«nl  forme*!  in  1853  was 
dis>h>ande<l  by  Ltml  Westmorland  in  1856,  but 
after  hia  death  in  1859,  a  new  Hoard  was 
formed  ;  this,  however,  found  itself  obliged  to 
resi^Ti  in  1864.  Before  its  resignation  it  drew 
up  a  memorial  to  Uovemmeut,  praying  for  an 
aniraal  gnat   After  a  eonfiwenee  with  a  depu- 

tation  of  rrofe-ssors,  Mr.  Oladatone,  then  Cluui- 
oellor  of  the  £xche^uer,  inserted  in  the  estimates 
for  the  year  a  mm  of  £600  *  to  defVay  the  charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  i»aymciit  duiing 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1865,  for  enabling 
the  Dinetofs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Husio 
to  provide  acoonimtKhition  for  the  Institution.' 
In  1866,  upon  the  change  of  Adniinistrstiou, 
suggestions  were  msde  to  the  Committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Govfuiment,  and  were  renewed 
personally  in  1867  by  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Committee  was  induoed  to  ex]iend  the  whole  of 
it'*  fund?,  in  onler  toacconmiodate  tlie  institution 
to  the  designs  in  which  it  wns  invited  to 
participate.  In  1867,  Lord  Beacouseeld  (then 
Mr.  D!!«nM  li),  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  tlie 
grant,  announced  in  the  ilouse  of  Commons 
that  *  the  GoTemment  were  of  opinion  that  they 
would  not  ^t•  ,'»utl;oris<'<l  in  recommending  any 
enlaigement  of  the  grant,  the  results  of  the 
institution  not  being  in  fiwt  <rf  a  aatisfiwtory 
di.imf  ter. '  Tlii'-  u;i^  followed  by  tlie  total 
withdrawal  of  the  grant,  in  order  (to  quote  from 
an  offida!  letter  wMrewed  to  Sir  W.  Stemdsle 
Bi-niictt)  'Hinijily  to  give  t  frcct  to  tin  opinion 
that  it  was  not  so  expedient  to  subsidise  a 
central  and  qnni- independent  association,  as 
to  establish  a  «yst«'m  of  musical  instruction 
nnder  the  direct  control  of  some  Department  of 
GoTemment. '  In  this  emergency  the  Committee 
decided  to  doae  the  establishment.   The  fnnds 


(iriclnding  thesum  devoted  to  thcKingsScholar- 
bhi{i«i)  weie  totally  exhausted.  The  Professors 
met  in  1868  to  consider  what  could  be  done, 
and  generously  oHered  to  acci-pt  n  ]i.'iynH'nt^ry 
l  aiii.  it  was  then,  however,  announced  that  the 
Committee  had  resigned  the  Charier  into  the 
hands  of  the  ',Hieen.  UjKin  this  the  Professors 
obtained  a  legal  opinion,  to  the  etlect  that  the 
Charter  eonld  not  be  resigned  withoot  the 
consent  of  every  memlx^r  of  the  Academy.  As 
many  of  the  members  protested  at  the  time 
against  the  rerignation  of  the  Charter,  it  was 
retumc<l,  and  by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  Professors,  a  new  ikMutl  of  Dii-ectura  was 
formed  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  who  appointid  ii  new  Committee  of 
Management,  in  which  tlie  itrofessional  element 
formed  an  im^wrtant  ingredient.  From  the 
timeof  this  change  the  institution  has  continues! 
to  prosjier.  In  1S68,  on  tlie  return  to  oHice  of 
the  Liberal  Mini.stry,  Mr.  Gladstone  i-estored 
theanuual  grant  of  i:500.  In  1876  the  number 
of  pupils  liinl  so  iiu  rejist  (I  that  the  h-ax'  of  tin- 
house  adjoining  tlw  premises  in  Tentcidi-n  Street 
had  to  be  repurchased  out  of  the  savings  of  the 
institution.  This  house  was  joined  on  to  the 
original  prcnti-seii,  and  a  concert-room  was  formed 
out  of  {lart  of  the  two  houses,  whieh  though 
small  has  proved  a  great  boon  not  tmly  to  tlic 
students  for  their  ivgular  concerts,  but  to  many 
concert 'givers  for  whose  purposes  the  more 
extensive  roonin  of  St.  James's  Hall,  Exeter 
Hall,  etc.,  were  too  large.  [For  some  time  the 
room  wss  not  licensed  ss  s  public  concert  room, 
and  at  the  pre^'ut  time  it  is  not  avuiluMr  for 
outsideperformatices.]  In  July  1880  Mr.  William 
Shakaspeare  was  ap]H)inted  conductor  of  the 
Studenta*  Concerts,  r/c  Mr.  Walter  Mactarren. 
Ho  was  snoceeded  in  1886  by  Sir  Joseph  lioruby, 
but  since  the  election  of  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  the 
Princii»al  has  conducted  the  studf-nta'  concerts. 
[It  is  since  that  appointment  of  Hir  Alexander 
Camplicll  Mackenzie  as  Principal  in  Feb.  1888 
that  the  real  tide  of  prosiierity  for  the  institution 
set  in,  since  which  date  it  has  never  slackened. 
The  neighbouring  houses,  11  and  12  Dt-ring 
Street,  6  Tenterden  Street,  and  the  up|M  i  pait  ot 
3  Tentenlen  Stieet  havf  been  succe-~i\ely  added 
to  the  premises,  and  still  the  accomnu  iiation  ia 
insufficient  The  number  of  students,  which 
W.1S  .300  in  1 87H,  rose  to500  in  1 SP6.  and  remains 
at  that  number,  the  full  caijacity  of  the  school. 

The  following  have  been  the  Principals  of  the 
Academy  from  its  foundation  to  the  ]iresent 
time:  Dr.  Crotch  (1823-32),  Cipriani  Potter 
(1832-59),  Charles  Lucas  (1859.66),  William 
Sterndale  Bennett  7'.),  George  Alexander 

Macfarren  (1875-87),  Alexander  Campliell 
Mackenzie  (18S8). 

The  Academy  is  supported  by  the  Government 
grant,  subscriptions,  donations,  and  fees  from 
itndettta.  It  is  nnder  the  direction  of  a  Pt^' 
dent  (H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
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Stoathi  ani,  K.G.).  four  Vice  -  IVcsidfiits  (tlie 
Ewlof  Kilmoi-ey,  LordSti'atlicouft,  LordGlenesk, 
and  Lord  AlTerstone),  about  twenty  Directors, 

amongst  whom  are  Earls  De  (Jrey  and  Sliaftes- 
bury,  8ir  Henjamin  BakerandotUerdistinguislted 
gentlemen,  and  a  Committee  of  Management, 
consisting  i>artly  of  Professonj  of  the  Institution 
and  partly  of  well-known  buaineas  men  who  are 
M  good  as  to  pla«3e  their  poweri  at  the  aervioe 
of  the  Institution.  It  was  tlic  Princijial's  wish 
that  hia  office  and  tliat  of  Chaimiau  of  this 
Committee  should  be  separate  functions,  and 
aooordingly  since  1890  this  has  Im en  the  case. 
Mr.  Thomas  Threlfall  was  elected  tu  the  latter 
]»QMt  in  1890,  and  filled  it  with  zeal  and  distin- 
^uixhi'd  suci'css  till  his  death  in  Ft'l>niary  1907. 
The  Committee  therefore  consists,  at  the  present 
date,  of  Messrs.  P.  L-  Agnew,  Oscar  Bcringer, 
E.  E.  Coojier  (Treasurer),  F.  Coider  (Curator), 
C.  T.  D.  Crews,  Sir  Geo.  Donaldson,  H.  C. 
Gooch.  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  (Princijml),  A. 
Rancli'gger,  C.  Rube,  .lolm  Thomas.  F.  P,  Tosti, 
Fred  Walker,  and  Hans  Wessely.  Tin-  secretary 
is  Mr.  F.  W.  Reliant,  and  the  Lady  SujKjrin- 
tendent  .Miss  .Marion  Whiti.  A  staff  of  one 
Jiiiiidred  and  two  Professors  and  about  twenty 
sub-iuofesaors  (students)  gives  instruction  in 
every  branch  of  music,  besides  which  there  are 
da.'is.  s  for  I^n<»u8ge8,  Diction.  Elocution,  OjK'ra, 
Dancing,  Drama,  Fencing,  and  Dei»ortnient. 
Students  cannot  enter  for  less  than  a  year,  nor 
for  a  single  subjec  t  ;  the  normal  CHurse  tlirco 
years,  and  all  |)U]>i]K  receive  an  all  round  musical 
tnining.  The  library  of  the  institution  has 
been  notiwd  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  TO.'i-t). 

The  list  of  scholarshii>s  and  pri/es  ojicn  to 
eomiwtition  is  too  largo  f<>r  enumeration .  Iwing 
fifty-nine  of  the  fonin-r  ami  tliirty-three  of  the 
latter  (not  all  awarde*!  aiiimaily)  :  but  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  noble  foundation,  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Ada  I^ewis  Hill,  of  the  fifteen  scholar- 
8hi]>s  bearing  her  name,  live  of  which  are  awarded 
each  year  and  tenable  for  th  r ee  y  ears.  Deserving 
but  ii)di;;<  nt  music-al  ability  is  also  aK!<isted  by 
the  •Students'  Aid  Fund,  of  which  the  interest 
is  appropriated,  at  the  Committee's  discretion, 
towanis  the  reduction  of  the  fees  of  talented 
pupihi.l 

PubUo  performances  have  been  given  by  tlie 

pupils  of  the  Royal  Ac^idomj-  at  various  intt  r\  als 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation.  Their  locality 
was  sometimes  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
and  .snmetimcH  at  Teiit'tden  Street,  [Tbe 
present  custom  is  tu  have  Fortnightly  Concerts 
of  etiamber  and  organ  musie  at  the  Academy, 
and  one  i  liamlM  r  loncirt  and  one  Orchestral 
ditto  at  the  «^uccn  s  Hall  every  term.  Public 
operatic  and  dnunatie  performanoes  are  alao 
given  from  time  to  time,  these  being  sometimes 
of  works  by  tlie  students  themselves.  At  the 
orchestral  practices  on  Tuesday  and  FViday 
aflern(X>ns  the  pupils  have  the  opjMirtunity  of 
hearing  their  own  instrumental  ur  vocal  com- 


}>ositions,  and  of  perfonning  concertos  and  eongi 
witlt  ordiestral  aoooiiipuiiments. 

An  aooonnt  of  the  Ki^l  Academy  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  ]iart  it 
has  taken  in  the  holding  of  public  examinations 
-  so  prominent  a  ftetor  in  modem  musical  life. 
For  many  years  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
h«  ld  Local  Examinations  throughout  the  king- 
doni,  which  were  jtopular  and  lucrative.  In 
order,  however,  to  raise  the  standard  of  these 
examinations  and  assist  the  public  towards  tlie 
elimination  of  defective  instruction  in  music, 
tilt  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  entered  into 
negotiations  witli  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
for  combined  action  in  the  matter.  These 
negotiations  hap]iily  resultcil  in  a  unioil  of  the 
forces  of  the  two  Institutions  for  the  purjK>9es 
of  Local  Examinations  in  Music,  and  the  forma- 
tion, in  the  year  1889,  of  the  '  .\s.sociated 
Hoard,'  under  the  ritsldency  of  H.K.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  wui  k  of  the  '  Associated 
Hoard  '  of  the  two  gnat  Chartered  Schools  of 
Musie  has  already  )iro'hue<l  cvccllfnt  results. 
The  scheme  includes  the  Local  Examination  of 
Schools,  as  well  as  Local  Centre  Examinationa, 
and  has  recently  l>een  extended  to  the  Cnlonies. 

The  Academy  continues  its  own  scjiarate  Ex- 
amination in  London  (independent  of  Academy 
Teaching)  of  uiusit-  tem-liers  and  ix^rfomiers. 
This  is  known  as  the  '  Metropolitan  Examina- 
tion.' SuooeesM  candidates  at  this  Examinatiou^ 
which  increases  annually  in  ])opular  estimation, 
i  t'ceive  Diplomas  certifying  to  their  proticieucy, 
and  are  created  by  the  DirectofS,  Licentiates  of 
the  b'  lyal  Academy  of  Musio.]  W.  B.  S. ;  Willi 
additions  by  K.  C 

ROYAL  AMATEUR  ORCHESTRAL  SO- 
CIETY, THE.  was  established  in  1872  bv 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (late  Duke 
of  Cobuig),  who  was  the  first  prendent,  and 
leader  of  the  ori  hi'stni  for  itiaii}-  yi'an<.  Mr. 
J.  R.  (iow  was  honorary  secretary,  and  Mr. 
George  Mount  aoted  as  oonduetor  for  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  the  S«K'ict}'*s  existence,  re- 
tiring in  1897,  when  Mr.  finest  Ford,  the 
present  eonduetor,  was  appointed.  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  conducted  the  fii-st  concert  in  1873, 
and  took  a  lifelong  interest  in  the  institution, 
which  has  done  mueh  to  raise  fhe  standard  of 
amateur  proficiency  in  Loinlon.  Tlie  sul>scrip- 
tiou  is  two  guineas,  and  the  present  honorary 
secretary  is  Honann  Sehmettau,  Bsq.  x. 

ROYAL  CHORAL  SOCIETY.  On  the 
o|M.>ning  of  the  Albert  Hall,  Knightsbridge,  iu 
1871,  a  choral  society  was  formed  by  Charles 
CoinKxl.  and  was  anialgamate'l  in  1872  with  a 
successful  institution  called  '  Barnby's  Choir,' 
and  conducted  by  that  musician,  the  name 
being  from  that  time  '  The  Royal  Albert  Hall 
Choml  Society.'  The  change  to  the  present 
title  was  made  in  1888,  by  command  of  Queen 
Victoria,  The  conductor  was  Sir  Josejih  liarnby 
until  his  death  in  1896,  when  he  was  sucoeeded 
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by  Sir  Frederick  l>i  id^'e,  who  still  tills  the  {jost 
with  distinction.  Tli<  f^n  iit  miiuhcr  of  voicfs 
required  to  produce  a  tone  adeijuute  to  tlie  si/.f 
of  the  building  niaket<  it  unwise  to  attempt  any 
very  coini>licatetl  choral  music  or  delicate  ert**ct» 
of  vocal  writing ;  this  cause,  added  to  the 
indifference  of  the  musical  amateurs  in  London 
to  now  choral  works,  Ls  re»{x>nsible  for  the  lack 
of  interest  which  in  sometimes  complained  of 
in  the  Society's  repertory.  But,  although  the 
institution  has  reli<  il  ("or  its  cliief  successes 
upon  the  hackneyed  oratorios,  the  list  of  its 
aohievemento  is  a  long  and  honourable  one. 
Fourteen  performances  took  place,  in  tlie  earlier 
yeans,  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion ;  three  have 
been  given  ot  Beetiioven's  Choiml  fifjnnpliony, 
while  his  Mass  in  D  has  Ijecti  attempted. 
Gounod's  '  liedemption '  was  for  many  years  a 
regnlmr  attraotion,  and  other  ehorsl  works  of 
the  comjwser's  were  freinieiitly  given.  In 
addition  to  the  more  luickneyed  oratorios  of 
Handel,  *  Judas  Hsocabieus,'  *  Belsbazzar,' 
♦Theodora,'  'Samson,*  '.Teplitha,'  '  1/  Al!e.i,'i-o,' 
and  '  Alexander's  Feast '  have  been  performed  ; 
and  certain  notable  foreign  comporitlons  have 
been  introduced  to  England  by  the  Society,  such 
as  Verdi's  famous  'Keiiuiem,'  Wagner's  'Parsifal' 

S,  ooneert  form),  and  Bem^l^  *  Lneifer/  The 
gllsh  works  given  by  the  Society  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  rejietitions  of  oratorios,  etc. 
written  tat  the  provincial  festivals,  and  therefore 
only  ne  w  as  regards  London.  Parry's  '  War  and 
i'eace '  (1903^,  and  the  third  jf&rt  ol  Coleridge- 
Tkylor's  '  Hiawatha,'  completing  the  work, 
were  given  by  the  Socii  ty  for  the  first  time, 
as  well  as  Bridge's  'Flag  of  England'  (1897) 
and  *  Ballad  of  the  Clampherdown '  (1899).  m. 

ROYAL  COLLF.r.E  OF  MUSIC.  For  in- 
formation as  to  the  commencement  of  this 
institution  see  Natiowal  Traiktno  School, 
voL  iiL  p.  3;'4.  The  new  institution  was 
founded  by  the  Prince  of  ^Vales  at  a  meeting 
held  at  St  Jame^s  Palace,  Feb.  28,  1883,  and 
■was  ojK'ned  by  H.R.H.  on  May  7  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Negotiations  took  place  with  the 
Royal  Acadbmt  or  Mvbio  with  the  object  of 
a  union  with  the  two  bodies  ;  but  these  un- 
fortunately came  to  nothing.  Like  its  pre- 
decessor, the  College  rests  on  the  basis  of 
endowed  scholar.ihips  lasting  not  le.ss  than 
three  years ;  but  the  funds  for  these  are  in 
this  esse  provided  by  the  interest  of  money 
sobscribed  tliroughout  the  country  and  per- 
manently invested.  The  College  ojwned  with 
fif^  Scholars  elected  by  competition,  of  whom 
fifteen  received  maintenance  in  addition,  and 
forty- two  {wying students.  Itwa.s  incorjiorated 
by  Royal-  Charter  on  May  2:3,  ISS.i,  and  is 
governed  by  a  Council,  presidcii  over  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (the  present  King),  and  divided 
into  a  Finance  Committee,  and  an  Executive 
Committee.  The  stall  was  as  follows : —Director, 
Sir  Oeoige  Grove,  D.C.L. ;  Principal  Teaoheis, 
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forming  the  lH>ani  of  Professors,  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Mils. I).  ;  H.  C.  Deacon  ;  Henry  Holmes ;  Mmc. 
Lind-Oold.Hchniidt  ;  Walter  Parratt  ;  C.  Hulwrt 
H.  Parry,  Mils. D.  ;  Ernst  Pauer;  C.  V.  Stanford, 
Mus  i).  ;  Fruiklin  Taylor;  A.  Visetti.  Other 
princii>al  teaelieis  were  Mme.  A.  (icnldard  ;  .lohn 

F.  Barnett  ;  G.  C.  Martin.  Mm*. I).;  R.  (Jom- 
IK?rtz;  C.  H.  Howell  ;  F.  E.  (iladstone,  Mus.D. ; 
J.  Higgs,  Mus.B.  ;  (-J.  (Jarcia,  etc.  Registrar, 

G.  Watson,  jun.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
Sacred  Harnionir  Si^iety  (18S2)  the  valuable 
library  was  acquired  tor  the  College  through 
the  exertions  of  Sir  P.  Ounlilfe  Owen,  and  the 
library  of  the  Concerts  of  Anticnt  Music  was 
given  by  i^uecu  Victoria.  In  1887  the  Alexandra 
House  was  opened,  containing  a  beratiAil  concert 
hall,  where  the  students*  concerts  were  re<,'ul,-irly 
held,  as  well  as  aucommodatiou  for  100  kdies, 
some  of  whom  are  pupib  of  the  College. 

Wlii  ii  tlie  aocommodatton  in  the  old  building 
wa-s  fouud  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
College,  a  new  site  was  gnated  in  Prince  Consort 
Roail,  an<l  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building 
was  laid  on  July  8,  1890.  The  structure,  erected 
by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Hr.  Samson  Fox, 
M.LC.  E..  was  formally  opened  on  May  '2,  1894, 
and  the  hne  concert-room  connected  witit  it  was 
opened  on  June  IS,  1901.  In  1894,  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  (ieorge  Grove,  Sir  Habcrt 
Parry  was  up^ioiuted  director  of  the  inatittt* 
tion,  and  has  filled  the  poet  with  great  dis- 
tinction till  the  jireseiit  time.  The  Council 
consists  (1907)  of  the  following:— H.E.U.  The 
Prince  of  'Wales,  H.S.H.  Prince  Christian,  the 
Arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  tin-  M  it  jui^  of 
Northampton,  the  Karls  of  Cawdor,  Pembroke, 
Plymouth,  Shaftesbury ;  Lords  Revelstoke, 
Althorp,  Fanjuliar.  Tin;  Loirl  Mayor  ;  Messrs. 
C.  B.  Stuart  Wortley,  Herbert  J.  Gladstone, 
6.  W.  Spencer  Lyttelton,  Robert  H.  Lyttelton, 
Robert  T.  O'Neill,  Sir  .1.  WhitUker  Ellis,  Sir 
Edward  W.  Hamilton  ;  Messrs.  Lionel  Benson, 
Jacques  Blnmenthal,  Eaton  Faning,  A.  W.  Fox, 
Rev.  Canon  F.  A.  J.  Hervey  ;  Mes.srs.  William 

H.  Leslie,  Alfred  H.  Littleton,  C.  Harfoitl  Lloyd, 
B.  F.  H*Ewen,  Coorge  A.  Maemillan,  Charles 
Morle}-,  Howaixl  Morley,  S.  Ernest  Palmer, 
£dwsrd  U.  Pember ;  and  J.  W.  Sidebotham,  £aq. 

The  Board  of  Froftaors  includes  the  iblloiring 
names:  for  singing,  Messrs.  Randeggor  and 
Visetti;  piano,  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor;  oigan, 
Sir  Walter  Putatt ;  violin,  Seftor  Arboa  and 
Mr.  Rivardc  ;  composition.  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford  ; 
harmony,  etc.,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge.  A  ]Mgd 
number  of  professors  in  addition  to  these  are 
on  the  staff.  At  the  present  time,  the  number 
of  scholars  is  67,  and  of  |>aying  students  352. 

In  1889  the  College  of  Music  and  the  Royal 
Academy  joined  in  forming  the  'Associated 
Board, '  intended  to  bring  the  local  examinations 
of  the  two  schools  into  line  with  each  other. 
Both  institutions  have  bcnefite<l  by  the  now 
undertaking,  and  the  standard  of  musk»I  ednca- 
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tkm  in  all  imt»  of  tlu*  Emiiiio  ha:^  1h.-i.-ii  iin- 
.portantly  raised.  In  1894  Sir  George  Donaldson 
presented  a  largo  collection  of  nmsical  instru- 
ments. (See  vol.  iii.  i>.  337.)  The  '  Patron's 
Fund '  was  instituted  in  1903  by  Mr.  8.  Enest 
I'ahner,  who  IluhI'  iI  to  the  College  sunis  aniount- 
ing  iu  all  to  Ji.-27,(iOQ  for  the  encouragement  of 
oomporition  by  the  younger  British  moaicianB, 
etc.  M. 

KOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  0RGA2s'lSTS.  See 
ORGANIflrra,  ROTAL  COLLSOB  OF,  Tol.  iii  p.  564. 

ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
THE,  founded  iu  1848,  was  re- organised  iu 
1856,  the  neoeaaary  fonda  being  obtained  by 
private  subscription,  and  hy  tho  proceoils  of 
operatic  jierfqnuances  giveu  by  amateur  musi- 
cians recent  in  the  eonntry.  It  was  not 
until  1S70  that  the  English  Oovemnient,  of 
which  .Mr.  Gladstone  was  tlien  head,  voted  it 
an  annual  grant  of  £150,  subeequently  increased 
to  £300,  on  coii.lition  that  i'lOO  should  Ije 
contributed  aninially  by  private  subscribers. 
The  title  '  lloyal '  was  granted  in  1872. 

Various  caiMtal  sums  have  Ix-cn  acnuirt'l  by 
the  Academy  at  ditferent  times,  chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  Sir  Francis  Brady,  Hart.,  whose 
flforts  on  Ix'lialf  of  the  Academy  (  auuotbc  for- 
gotten. These  are:  The  B^ley  Fund,  £125, 
tiie  Albert  Fbnd,  £940,  the  Vandeleur  Bequest, 
£4000,  and  the  Coulson  B.^uest,  t'l ."3,000. 
The  last  named  was  left  by  Miss  Eli2abcth 
Coulson  in  1888,  to  fonnd  a  School  in  which 
*  the  children  of  resi)ectable  Irish  i«arents  '  could 
be  taught  instrumental  muno.  The  money  was 
handed  over  to  tiie  Academy  for  administration 
iu  1^87  by  tlis  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  the  Academy  having 
been  first  reconstituted  and  incorporated  onder 
the  Ednoational  Endowments  (Inland)  Aot  of 
I88r>. 

Tiie  Government  of  the  Academy  consists  at 
present  ofs  a  Patron,  His  Majesty  the  King; 
a  vie<>-pAtron,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught ; 
a  President,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
nine  vice-presidents ;  a  Board  of  twenty-four 
noveniors,  of  whom  twelve  are  nominated  by 
HubscrilK'rs,  ei^ht  by  the  Munici{)al  Corporation, 
three  by  tlie  Coulson  Endowment  trustees,  and 
one  by  the  Hoard  of  Studie.i,  which  consists  of 
the  Professors.  There  is  no  Director,  orders 
being  carried  out  by  aSeeretaiy  nnder  direction 
of  the  Hoard  of  Governors. 

From  small  lie^nnnings  the  Academy  has 
come  to  hold  a  very  im]iortant  position  in  the 
Triusii-al  life  of  tlie  country.  Wliile  almost 
every  resident  musician  ot  ilistinction  has  been 
among  its  profcfwors — among  others  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  ilr.  Joseph  Robinson,  Mrs,  Fanny 
Robinson,  Mr.  R,  M.  Levey,  Herr  Eisner,— it 
has  also  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  Ireland 
many  foreign  artists  of  talent  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  country  and  rendered  incal- 
enlable  service  in  its  musical  development 


Notable  among  these  must  be  mentioned  the 
late  Hen  Hast  the  violoncellist,  and  also  Signer 
Miehele  £s{>osito,  who  lias  created  in  Dublin  a 
tine  school  of  pianoforte  playing,  and  founded 
an  Orchestral  Society  of  which  he  is  at  present 
couductor.  The  teaching  sta!!'  of  tlie  Ac-ademy 
in  1906  numbered  forty -one,  and  the  students 
almost  500. 

After  1856,  the  pn  iuises  of  the  Academy  were 
the  upjier  portion  of  a  liouse  No.  18  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  the  dasses  having  previously  been  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Antient  Concert  Society. 
In  1871  the  Council  purchased  the  present 
building,  No.  S6  Weatland  Bow,  which  was  the 
town  residtnice  of  Sir  FitzGerald  Aylmer,  a 
line  old  house,  but  now  (juite  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  tiie  Academy.  n.  o.  n. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  MUSICIANS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  THE,  was  founded  by  the 
e.xertionsofFestingthevioUnist,  and  Wiedemann 
the  flautist,  who  were  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  two  little  boys  drinug  milch  asses,  who  proved 
to  be  orphans  of  a  deceased  oboe -player  named 
Kytch.  [See  Festim;,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. J  They 
immediately  raised  subscriptions  to  relieve  the 
taniily,  aiid  feeling  that  some  permanent 
establishment  wilh  re<iuire<l  to  meet  siniilar  cases, 
induced  the  most  eminent  music -professors  of 
the  day  to  associate  themselves  together  as  a 
Socii-ty  for  that  puriKwe.  This  excellent  work 
wa.s  formally  accomplished  on  April  19,  1738, 
and  amongst  its  first  members  were  Handd, 
Boyce.  Arne,  Christopher  Smith,  Carey,  Cooke, 
Edward  Purcell,  Leveridge,  Greene,  Reading 
Hayes,  P^]iusch,  and  Travers.  In  1739  the 
members  c)f  the  Society  executed  a  'detnl  of 
trust,'  which  was  duly  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  the  signatures  of  the  members,  226 
in  number,  include  the  most  eminent  professors 
of  music  of  the  time.  The  deed  recites  the  ndes 
and  regulations  for  membership  and  for  the 
distribution  of  the  fund-s,  and  pro\dde8  for 
regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  sign  of  Saint 
Martin,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Handel  took  an 
e8]>ccial  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  composing  concertos  and  giving  concerts 
for  the  benefit  of  its  funds,  and  at  his  death 
liequeathing  to  it  a  legiicy  of  £1000.  The 
Handel  Commemoratinn  Iwld  in  AVestminst*'r 
Abbey  in  17S4  brought  a  further  addition  of 
£6000.  In  1789  George  III.  granted  the 
So<uety  a  charter,  by  virtue  of  which  its  nianage- 
Uient  is  vested  in  tlie  bauds  of  the  'Governors' 
an<l  'Court  of  Assistants.'  In  1804  the  fonds 
of  th<-  .Society  not  being  iu  a  flourishing  cou- 
dition,  the  king  gave  a  donation  of  ."iOO  guineas. 
Considerable  sumshavebeen  given  or  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  by  iiiftiibei'><  of  the  music  jiro- 
fe.ssion,  ejjfiecially  Signora  Storace  £1000,  C'ros- 
dill  £1000,  Begrez  £1000,  Schulz  £1000  ;  the 
latest  amount  of  1000  guineas  lieing  tliat  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Molineux  (Feb.  10,  1881),  for 
many  years  an  eminent  perfoimer  on  tiie 
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basmon  and  double-baas  at  Manchester,  who 
died  in  1891. 

The  tSociety  pays  away  annually  to  relieve 
distress  over  4:3000,  which  amount  is  provided 
by  donations  from  the  public,  subocriptious  and 
'loiiat  ions  of  UK'iiibers  of  the  Society,  and  intf  ivst 
(abuuti;2.0OO  r  unuum)  on  the  Society's  funded 
projuTty. 

Members  i>f  the  Society  must  be  professional 
luusiciaiis,  and  are  of  \x)tli  scxiii.  The  Koyal 
Sooiaty  of  Famale  Musiciaus  was  established  in 
1839  by  several  ladies  of  distinction  in  tlic 
nmsical  profession,  amongst  others  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, Miss  Birch,  Miss  Dolby*  and  Hiaa  Monnaey 
(Mi-s.  IJartholomcw),  in  conswjuence  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  ^lusiciaus  having  made  nu 
provirion  in  their  laws  for  the  admission  of 
female  mcnibers.  IVaftically  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  co-cxistence  uf  two  separate 
aocieties  with  the  same  aim  was  raaltittg  in 
considerable  loss  of  sympathy  and  support ;  and 
that  one  expenditure  would  aullioe  for  the 
managmnant  of  both  inatitutiona,  if  ihay  oonld 
be  amalpimated.  With  the  consent  of  tlic 
trustees  and  members  this  happy  union  was 
vlfo&Ud  in  18M,  and  the  two  aoeietieB  have  now 
bec'Mne  one. 

There  is,  says  Dr.  Bumey,  'no  lucrative 
employment  bdhmging  to  this  Soeietyt  exeept> 
iiig  small  saliirie.s  to  tlie  seeretar)'  and  collector, 
so  that  tlie  whole  pix>duce  of  bonehts  and  sub- 
scriptions  fa  nett,  and  dear  of  all  deductions 
or  drawbacks.'  The  large  staff  of  physicians, 
surgeons,  counsel,  solicitors,  give  theii*  gratui- 
tous aervioestotheSoeiety.  Thepmaentseoretary 
is  Mr.  Charles  Looas,  and  the  honorary  tre;Lsni  i  r 
Dr.  W.  11.  CummingB.  The  Society's  rooms  are 
at  No.  12  liile  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and 
contain  some  interesting  memorials  of  music, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  ^Hji-traita,  including 
Handel,  by  Hudson ;  Haydn ;  Oorelli,  by 
Howard  ;  Geminiani,  by  Hudson  ;  Pui-cell,  by 
(Jlosterman ;  C.  E.  Horn,  by  Pocock ;  John 
Parry,  the  elder ;  Sir  W.  Fwecma ;  J.  Sinclair, 
by  Harlowe  ;  Caetano  Crivelli,  by  Partridge  ; 
Domenico  Francesco  Maria  CriveUi ;  J.  S.  Bach, 
by  Cflark  of  Eton  ;  Beethoven,  widi  autograph 
j»resenting  it  to  C.  Neate  :  W.  Dance  by  his 
brother ;  and  a  life-size  painting  of  Geoige  III. 
by  Gainaboroogh.  w.  r.  c. 

ROZE,  M  a  HIE  Hm-phLytk,  »A  Ponsin,  born 
March  2,  1846,  at  Paris  i  received  instruction 
in  singing  from  Hodcer  at  the  Obnaenratirfrr, 
and  in  1865  gained  first  prizes  in  singing  and 
oomic  opera.  She  made  her  d^bnt  August  16 
of  that  year  at  the  Opera*Comique  as  Marie, 
in  Herold's  opera  of  Unit  name,  and  at  once 
concluded  an  engagement  for  the  next  three 
years  there.  She  created  the  ]iart  of  Djclma 
in  *Le  Premier  jour  de  Uonheur'  of  Auber,  at 
his  reijuest,  on  Feb.  li,  1868.  After  further 
instruction  from  Wartel  ahe  appeared  at  the 
Opte  aa  Uaignerite  in  '  Fanst '  (Jan.  2, 1870X 


returned  to  the   OfN'i-a-Comique  to  create 
the  part  of  Jeanne  in   Klotow's  '  L'Ombro,' 
July  7,  1870.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  she 
left  the  opera  for  tlie  army,  and  ser\ed  with 
zeal  in  the  •mbnluiee.    After  the  war  slie 
sang  for  a  season  at  Bnis-sels  and  eLscw  h'  i  c,  and 
on  April  30,  1872,  lirht  appealed  m  Kn^land  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  as  Marguerite, 
and  as  Maroelline  in  '  Ix-s  Deux  Jounu'cs,'  on 
its  production  (for  one  night  only),  June  20, 
1872.    The  ensuing  seasons,  until  1881  (exoept 
1878  and  1880)  she  sang  at  that  theatre  or 
at  Her  Majesty's,  becoming  a  great  favom-ite, 
both  onaooount  of  her  charm  of  {lerson  and 
manner,  and  by  her  readiness  to  undertake  any 
part,  from  the  small  one  of   Bereiigaria  in 
Balfe's  'Talismano'  (Drury  Lane,  June  11, 
1874),  to  Poiuia  Anna,   Ortrud,   Aida,  etc. 
She  also  ap|*cared  in  the  provinces,  singing 
both  in  Xt^ian  and  English  in  opera  or  the 
<'oncert-room.   In  1874  slie married  an  American 
bass  singer,  Julius  Edson  Perkins,  who  died  in 
the  foUowfaog  year  at  Manchester.    She  after- 
wan  Is  married  Mr.  Heniy  Ma]ile.son.    In  the 
winter  of  1877  she  made  a  highly  sucoeaaful 
visit  to  America,  returning  in  1879  to  Her 
M^esty's  Theatre,  where  her  parts  included 
D^nna  Anna,  Donna  Elvira,  Pamina,  Susanna, 
Ahee,  Leottoni(yerdi),  Agatha,  Mignon,  Carmen. 
Aida,    Ortrud,  etc.      After   singing  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1 882  with  great  success, 
•he  joined  the  OuA  Roaa  Company  from  1888 
to   1SS9  ;    in  that   time   she  added  to  her 
repertory  Fidelio,  and  Elsa,  and  was  tlie  first 
reprsMntative  in  Engknd  of  Manon  Leseaut  in 
Massenet's  opera  of  that  name.     Mur-jaret  and 
Helen  in   iioito's  '  Mehstotele,'  Fadctte  in 
Maillarfs  'Dragons  de  Vilhtrs,'  Donna  Maria 
in  Mardietti's  '  Rny  Bla-s,"  are  amonf;  the  jiarts 
which  she  has  sung  on  the  tirat  production  of 
these  wotica  in  English.    Her  impersonation  of 
Carmen  wits  her  greatest  success,  as  it  was  full 
of  delicate  detail,  and  presented  Bizet's  music 
in  an  ideal  way.    Many  Oamens  before  and 
since  have  cmjiha-sised  the  wild,  lawless  niitnre 
of  the  gipsy  more  realistically  than  she  chose 
to  do;  bat  none  have  brought  out  the  in- 
dividuality and  charm  of  the  musical  conception 
so  finely.    She  aaug  the  part  first  in  Italian 
in  1879  in  America  and  afterwards  in  London, 
next  in  English  in  1880  at  Boston  (U.S.A.),  in 
1883  at  Manchester,  and  on  April  15,  18i34, 
appeared  in  it  at  Drnry  Lane,  where  it  was  a 
constant  attraction  of  the  Carl  R*)sa  wason. 
She  sang  it  in  1889  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Gaidm.   Souoely  lea  effective  was  her  Blanon 
in  Massenet's  opera,  first  sung  by  her  in  English 
at  Liverpool,  Jan.  17,  1885,  and  at  Drury  Lane 
on  May  7.    In  1890  she  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  reappearing  at  long  intervals 
in  London  and  the  English  provinces  in  con- 
oerts.    She  made  a  farewdl  tour  in  1894  ;  her 
last  appeannee  in  London      as  Ute  as  1903, 
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when  she  flMig  at  •  QonMtt  givmi  by  one  of  her 

pu{)ils.  A.  c. 

KUBATO,  lit  'rolited'or  <«tolen/ referring 
to  the  values  of  the  notes,  which  arc  diminished 
in  on«  jdaoe  and  increased  in  another.  The 
word  is  used,  diiefly  in  instrumental  tuusio,  to 
indicate  a  {Mrticular  kind  of  licence  allowed  in 
oitlor  to  eniphadse  tlie  expression.  Thia  con- 
sists of  a  slight  cul  libittmi  slackening  or 
quickening  of  the  time  iu  any  passage,  in 
accordance  with  tlie  unchaii'^i^able  rule  that 
in  all  such  {massages  any  bar  in  which  this 
licence  is  taken  must  be  of  exactly  the  sani<' 
length  as  the  olla-r  hars  in  tlie  inovojiient,  so 
that  if  the  first  part  of  the  bar  bo  played  slowly, 
the  other  part  moat  be  taken  qidoker  than  the 
ordinary  time  of  the  movement  to  make  up  for 
it ;  and  vke  xxrsa^  if  the  bar  be  hurried  at  the 
beginning,  there  nnut  be  a  raUettiando  at  the 
cml.  In  a  ^^enenil  way  this  most  iuifwrtant 
aud  eU'ective  means  of  expression  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  performer,  who,  it  need 
scjin^cly  be  said,  sliouM  take  great  »ar«!  to  keep 
it  witlUu  due  limits,  or  else  the  whole  feeling 
of  time  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  emphasis  so 
desirable  in  one  or  two  places  will  fail  of  its 
effect  if  scattered  over  the  whole  oomposition. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  indicated  by  the 
oompoeer,  as  in  t  he  first  Mazurka  in  Chopin's 
op.  6  (bar  9),  etc.  This  licence  is  allowable  in 
the  works  of  all  the  modem  '  romantic '  masters, 
from  Wi  lx  r  il<i\vnwiinl.H,  witli  the  single  excep- 
tion of  .Mendelssohn,  who  luvl  the  ^cAtcst 
dislike  to  any  modification  of  the  time  that  he 
had  not  specially  markinl.  In  the  case  of  tlie 
•)liler  masters,  it  is  entirely  and  uiu  onditionally 
inadmissible,  and  it  may  bo  doubted  whether 
it  should  be  introduced  in  Beethoven,  although 
many  great  interpreters  of  his  muBO  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  it.    [bee  T£Mi>o.]  u. 

RUBINELLI,  OioYAimt  BAmsra,  cele* 
hrated  siiiu'er.  l>orn  at  Brescia  in  17S.3,  made 
his  lirst  ap|jcarauce  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  at  Stutt;^  in  Saoehini's  *Oa11iroe.* 
For  some  years  he  Wiis  attached  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Wiirtembergs  chapel,  but  iu  1774  he  sang  at 
Modena  in  Pdsiello's  '  Aleeaandro  neDe  Indie ' 
and  Anfossi's  •  Demofoontc.'  His  success  was 
very  great ;  and  during  the  next  few  ^ears  he 
performed  at  all  the  priiu  ijial  theatres m  Italy, 
In  1786  became  to  London,  after  a  journey  from 
Rome  by  no  means  pro[iitious.  The  weather 
was  unusually  severe,  and,  in  going  through 
France,  his  travelling  ehiuae  ma  OTWtnrned 
at  Macon  ;  lM-.side.s  which,  when  appMMching 
Dover,  the  Ixiat  that  lan<led  liim  was  upset,  and 
the  unlucky  singer  remained  for  a  time  up  to  his 
chin  in  the  wuUt.  In  spite  of  tlicjws  perils  he 
made  a  successful  di-but  in  a  pasticcio  called 
*  Virginia,'  his  own  lairt  in  which  was  chiefly 
composed  by  Tan  lii.  He  next  sang  with  Mam, 
in  'Amiida,'  aud  in  Handel's  'Oiulio  Cesarc,' 
revived  for  Um.  witii  nfveraliiiterpoIstSoiiBftum  | 


Handel's  other  works.  These  are  .said  to  have 
been  most  admirably  sung  by  BubinelU. 

After  hn  season  in  Lmdon  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  he  ha^l  enormous  success  at 
Vioenza  and  Verona,  in  1791  and  1792,  in 
'La  Morte  di  Cleoi«tra'  of  Kasolini,  and 
'Agesilao'  of  Androozzi.  In  1800  he  left  the 
stage,  and  Settled  at  Brescia,  where  lie  died  in 
1829.  F.A.M. 

RUBINI,  GiovAirxi  BATnsTA,  one  et  the 

most  celebrated  tenor  singers,  was  bora  at 
Komauo,  near  Bergamo,  on  April  7,  1795. 
11  le  son  of  a  professor  of  music,  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  his  art  from  hLs  father,  and  at 
eight  years  old  could  sing  in  church  choirs  aud 
play  the  violin  in  an  orchestra.  He  was  then 
placed  as  a  jmpil  with  one  Don  Santo,  a  priest, 
orgaiust  at  Adro,  who,  however,  soon  sent  him 
home  again,  aa3ring  tibat  he  had  no  telent  for 
.singing.  In  spite  of  tin's,  tlie  father  i>crsistod 
iu  teaching  his  unpromisiug  sou,  aud  allowed 
him,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  appear  in  public 
at  the  R(»inano  theatre  in  a  woinnn's  part. 
The  boy  was  next  engaged  at  iieigsmo  as 
chofus-singer,  and  to  play  violin  solos  in  the 
entr'actcH.  It  hapix-ned  while  he  was  here 
that  in  a  new  drama  that  was  brought  out,  an 
air  by  Lamberti,  of  considerable  difficulty,  had 
to  be  introduced,  for  which  it  was  nut  nnsy  to 
find  a  singer.  The  song  was  finally  entrusted 
to  young  Rubini,  who  aojuitted  himself  with 
much  applause,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
manager  with  ,i  jinwnt  of  five  fram-s.  His 
elation  at  the  time  must  have  been  sadly  damped 
just  afterwards  by  the  refusal  of  a  Milan 
nmnagor  to  engage  him  aachoma-singer,  beoause 
of  his  insuthoient  voice. 

After  belonging  for  a  time  toaatrDlliiig  oom- 
|«iny,  and  mnkini:  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
a  concert  tour  with  a  violinist  called  Madi,  he 
got  a  small  ragagement  at  Pavia,  ^hen  another 
at  Brescia  for  the  Carnival  ;  he  next  !ipi>earpd 
at  the  San  Uoisi  tbeati-e  at  Venice,  and  lastly 
at  Naples,  where  the  director,  Barbaja  (according 
to  Rscudier),  engaged  him  to  sing  with  Pelle- 
grini aud  Noxzari,  in  two  operas  written  for 
him  by  FioravantL  (The  name  of  one  of  these 
oi>era8  '  Adelson  e  Salvina,"  is  identical  with 
that  of  an  early  work  of  Bellini's,  produced 
about  this  time.)  With  the  public  Rubini  was 
successful,  but  90  little  does  Barbaja  iip|>ear  to 
have  foreseen  his  future  greatness  that  he  wished 
to  i>art  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
engagement,  aii<l  only  consented  to  retain  hia 
services  at  a  reduced  salar}'.  Rubini  preferred 
making  .some  sacrifice  to  leaving  Naples,  where 
he  was  taking  lessons  of  Nozzari,  and  be  acceded 
to  Harbiija's  conditions,  which  very  soon,  how- 
ever, had  to  Ik'  rescinded,  owing  to  Rubini's 
brilliant  successes  at  Rome  (in  *  La  Gasaa 
la<Ira ')  and  at  Palennn.  .'^ome  time  in  1819 
lie  married  Mile.  Chomol,  known  at  Naples 
as  La  OmdsIU,  a  singer  of  some  contemporary 
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celebrity,  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  and  pupil 
of  the  Parw  Conservatoire. 

His  first  apiieorance  at  I'aris  was  on  Oct  6, 
1*^25,  in  the  '  C<^iiercntola,' and  was  followed 
by  others  in  '  Otellu  '  and  '  La  Donna  del  Lagu.' 
He  was  hailed  unanimously  as  '  King  of  Tenors, ' 
anfl  began  here  the  series  of  triumphs  wliich 
lasted  as  long  as  his  stage  career.  He  was  still 
boond  by  his  engsgeuMiit  with  Barb^ja,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  aware  of  his  worth, 
aud  only  yielded  him  for  six  months  to  the 
Th^ltre  Italian,  daiming  him  back  at  the  end 
of  that  tiiii>>  to  aiiig  at  NaplMp  than  at  Hilau, 
aud  at  Vienna. 

Up  to  this  time  hia  Iannis  had  bean  woo  in 
Rossini's  iiin!5ic,  on  which  his  style  wjis  fii-st 
formed,  and  it  was  not  till  now  that  he  found 
hla  real  element,  the  Tehide  moet  oongenial  to 
his  special  individuality,  and  thanks  to  which 
he  was  to  reach  the  summit  of  his  fiune. 
Bnbini  waa  the  foundation  and  raltm  tTMre  of 

the  whole  phruso  of  Italian  opera  that  Huccocdfil 
the  Koasinian  period.  He  aud  Bellini  were 
aaid  to  have  been  born  for  one  another,  and  in 
all  j)rol)a1iility  Ruliini  was  not  more  captivated 
by  the  teuder,  pathetic  strains  of  liellini,  than 
the  aenatiTe  Bellini  was  inflnenoed  by  SnbfnilK 
wondi'rful  powers  of  exjires-sion.  Such  a  singer 
is  au  actual  source  of  inspiration  to  a  composer, 
who  hears  his  own  ideas  not  only  reaHsed.'bnt, 
it  may  be,  glorified.  During  the  whol.-  (  (im- 
position of  '  II  Pirata,'  Rubini  stayed  with 
Bellini,  singing  each  song  as  it  was  finished. 
To  this  fortunate  companionship  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  we  owe  'La  Sonnambula'  and 
'I  Pnritani'  Donizetti,  again,  aehiered  no 
groat  success  until  the  production  of  '  Anna 
Bolena,'  hia  thirty-aecond  o]>cra,  in  which  the 
tenor  part  was  written  expressly  for  Rnbini, 
who  achieved  in  it  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 
It  waa  followed  by  '  Luoia,'  *  Lucrezia,' '  Marino 
Faliero,'  and  others,  in  which  a  like  inspiration 
waa  followed  by  the  same  result. 

Rubini  first  came  to  England  in  1831,  when 
freed  from  his  engagement  with  Barbaja,  and 
from  that  time  till  1843  he  divided  each  year 
between  Paris  and  this  country,  singing  much 
at  ooDoerts  and  provincial  festivals,  as  well  as 
at  the  Opera,  and  creating  a  fww  wherever 
he  went 

His  voice  extended  from  E  of  the  baaa  def 
to  B  of  the  treble,  in  diest  not>  s,  Ijesidea  com- 
manding a  falsetto  register  as  far  as  F  or  even 
O  above  that  A  master  of  every  kind  of  florid 
execution,  and  ddighting  at  times  in  its  display, 
no  one  seems  ever  to  have  equalled  him  when 
he  turned  these  powers  into  the  channel  of 
emotional  vocal  expression,  nor  to  have  produced 
so  magical  an  effect  by  the  singing  of  a  simple, 
pathetic  melody,  without  ornament  of  any  kind. 
He  indulged  too  much  in  the  ose  of  head*voioe, 
but  •  so  perfect  iw  his  art,'  says  Escudier,  writing 
at  the  time,  'that  the  transition  from  one 
▼OL,  vr 


register  to  the  other  is  imperceptible  to  the 
hearer.  .  .  .  Gifted  with  immense  lungs,  he 
can  so  control  his  breath  as  never  to  expend 
more  of  it  than  is  ahsolutfly  iiece.ssary  for  ]ini- 
ducing  the  exact  degree  of  sound  he  wishes. 
So  adroitly  does  he  conceal  the  srtifioe  of  re- 
8I)iration  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  vln-n 
his  breath  renews  itself,  in8[iiratiou  and  expira- 
tion being  apparently  simultaneous,  as  if  one 
were  to  fill  a  cup  with  one  hand  while  emptying 
it  with  the  other.    lu  this  mauuer  he  can 
deliver  tJie  longeat  and  moat  dimwoooat  phraaea 
without  any  solution  of  cemtinnity.'    His  .stage 
appearance  was  not  imposing,  for  his  figure  was 
abort  and  awkward,  hia  foatnrsa  phin  and 
marked  with  small^pox.    He  was  no  actor,  and 
seems  raiely  to  have  even  tried  to  act.  Uis 
declamation  of  rsdtative  left  something  to  be 
dehire<l.     '  In  concerted  pieces  he  does  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  siuging  at  all,  and  if  he 
goes  as  far  aa  to  open  his  month,  it  is  only  to 
preserve  the  most  absolute  silence  '  (Escudier). 
'  He  would  walk  through  a  good  third  of  au 
opera  languidly,  giving  the  notea  oorrectly  and 
little  more, — in   a  duet  blending  his  voice 
1  intimately  with  that  of  his  partner  (in  this  be 
I  was  nnanrpassed) ;  but  when  his  own  moment 
arrived  there  wasno  longer  coldness  orhesitation, 
but  a  passion,  a  fervour,  a  putting  forth  to  the 
utmost  of  every  resource  of  oonsnmmate  vooal 
art  and  emotion,  which  convcrttxl  the  most 
incredulous,  and  satisfied  those  till  then  inclined 
to  treat  him  aa  one  whose  repiotation  had  been 
overrated '  (Chorley).     Some  of  his  greatest 
ellects  were  produced  by  an  excessive  use  of 
strong  oontrasts  between  jvfano  and  forte,  '  which 
in  the  la.st  years  of  bus  reign  degenerated  into 
the  alternation  of  a  scarcely-audible  whisper 
and  a  shout'   He  waa  the  earliest  to  nse  that 
thrill  of  the  voice  known  as  the  vihratu  (with 
the  subsequent  abuse  of  which  we  are  all  of  us 
too  fluniliarX  at  first  as  a  means  of  emotional 
effect,  aftenvards  to  conceal  the  deterioration 
of  the  oigan.    To  him,  too,  was  originally  due 
that  species  of  musical  sob  produced  by  the 
repercussion  of  a  prolonged  note  before  the  final 
cadence,  which,  electrifying  at  first  as  a  new 
effect,  has  become  one  of  the  commonest  of  vocal 
vulgarisms.    But  such  wan  hia  perfection  of 
finish,  such  the  l)cauty  of  his  expression,  such 
his  thorough  identilication  of  himself,  not  with 
his  dramatic  imjtersonations  but  with  his  songs, 
that  his  hold  on  the  public  remained  unweakeued 
to  the  last,  even  when  his  voice  was  a  wreck 
and  his  pcculiaritii  h  liad  become  mannerisms. 
Ho  has  had  numherles-s  imitators,  but  no  rival 
in  the  art  of  gathering  up  and  e.\pres>ijiug  in 
one  song  the  varied  emotions  of  a  whole  opera, 
and  to  this  may  be  due  the  fact  that  he  was  as 
much  worshipiicd  and  as  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  numbers  who  never  set  foot  in  a 
theatre,  as  by  the  most  constant  of  opera-goers. 
In  1843  he  started  with  Liszt  on  a  tour 
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through  HolUud  aud  Germanj^,  but  the  two 
MftMttted  at  Berlin,  and  RnUni  wont  oa  wHtm» 

to  St.  Petersburg,  win  re  crLate<J  an  euthusi- 
mm  vtrging  on  frenzy.  Uy  his  Ant  concert 
•lone  he  realised  64,000  francs.   The  Bmporor 

Nicholas  inado  him  'Director  of  Siiif^ing'  in 
the  Russian  dominions,  aud  a  colonel  into  the 
bargain. 

In  the  aununer  of  this  y<»ar  Hubini  went  to 
Italy,  giving  some  representations  at  Vienna 
by  the  way.    He  returned  to  Russia  in  the 

winter  of  1844,  but  limling  liis  voice  {lerinan- 
eutly  alfected  by  the  climate  rcsolveil  to  retire 
from  public  life.  He  bougbt  a  jirojitrty  near 
Romano,  where  he  jiasKed  his  IahI  yoara,  and 
died,  on  March  2,  1854,  leaving  behind  him 
one  of  the  larg«ftt  fortunes  ever  amassed  on  the 
operatic  Mlage,  wliich,  unlike  too  many  of  his 
broth*  r  artists,  he  had  nut  squanderod.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  niniple,  kindly-natured 
man,  and  letters  of  his,  still  extant,  sliow  that 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  assist  needy  com- 
patrioUi.  p.  A.  M. 

RUBINSTEIN,  kVTOV  Gkecor,  an  eminent 
Oomp"-«or  and  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  the 
world  h  is  over  seen,  was  bom  Nov.  28,  1830,' 
of  Jev  isli  parents,  at Wechwotynets,inVolhynia. 
near  tlie  Ausfrifin  frontier  of  Russia.  Ui- 
received  his  tirst  niti-><icHl  instruction  from  hih 
mother,  aodafterwanlH  rromapianofm  tt-  tea4^;her 
in  Moscow  named  Villoing.  So  early  as  1S39 
he  niaili'  liis  first  public  appearance  in  Moscow, 
and  i:i  tin  followiuf;  y<'ar  underttnik  a  concert- 
tour  with  his  t<;u'lnr,  journeying  to  Paris, 
wjjere  he  made  the  actjuaintancc  of  Liszt,  who 
waa  then  teiiching  in  that  '  ity,  and  undt-r 
who<8<-  advice  he  there  jmrsuoil  his  !<tn<lipH.  A 
year  later  he  ntade  a  more  extended  tour,  going 
to  England  (1842),  aud  thence  to  HoUand, 
(Hrruiuiv,  nii'l  Su<ilen.  In  184.')  he  wont  to 
study  cumpobition  with  Professor Dehu  in  Berlin. 
From  1846  to  1848  he  passed  in  Vienna  and 
PressburK'.  te;ioliintr  nn  bis  own  arrotnit.  In  1  848 
he  returned  to  i(u:>bia,  w  here  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen  nominated  him  Kammervirtuos.  After 
studying  diligently  in  St.  Petersburg  for  ciglit 
years  he  appeared  as  a  fully-fledged  artist  with 
piles  of  or^nal  eompositiooB,  first  in  Hamburg 
and  then  all  over  fbnnany,  where  he  found 
enthusiastic  audiences  aud  willing  publishers. 
His  early  ofjerss,  to  Russian  words,  were  per- 
foniH'i!  as  follows:  '  Dimitri  Donskoi,'  lRr.2  : 
'  Die  Sibirischeu  J  itger, '  1 852  ;  ' Tonu  der  Narr, ' 
1858,  and  '  Ha4}i-Abrek,'  were  not  performed. 
Fkon  this  tiTiK-  his  rmii-  .is  n  piani-st  and  com- 
poeer  spread  rapidly  over  £urope  and  America. 
He  again  visited  England  in  1857,  and  made 
his  first  apjK'arance  at  the  Philhannonin  on  May 
18.    In  1858  he  returned  home  again,  gave 

>  Wot.  90  to  aiT«i  In  m«t  l><.>Vi>  >'f  r-  fr «a  the  wiulTmlnit 
of  !l«nr.l840kaX    In  taU  nutt't^H'irr'i'lN       i>  l'«  >  hctlnUm  Nov. 
MlO.a.1  to  1m  tlM  actual  dnr.  >">t  Uiat  th«  18tb  had  bnu  w  kmc 
 (it. 
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brilliant  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
etc ,  and  aettled  in  the  fonnor  city.    At  thia 

peritxl  be  was  ap|)ointe<l  Imjierial  Concert- 
director,  with  a  life-] tension.  Thenceforward 
he  worked  in  conjunction  with  bis  friend 
Carl  Schuberth  for  the  advancement  of  music 
in  Russia,  and  luui  the  merit  of  being  the 
founder  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conaervatorium  in 
186'2,  remaining  its  Princi|«l  until  1867.  Tlie 
Russian  Musical  Society,  founded  in  1869,  was 
also  his.  On  leaving  m«da  he  made  aaothef 
triumphant  tour  through  the  greater  {»art  of 
Kurope,  which  lasted  till  the  spring  of  1870. 
When  in  his  native  oountiy,  in  1869,  the 
£m|>cror  decorated  him  with  the  Vladimir 
Order,  which  raised  him  to  noble  rank.  In 
1870  he  rested  awhile,  and  expressed  the 
intention  of  retiring  from  public  life  ;  but  it 
was  not  likely  that  this  desire  could  be  fulfilled. 
He  held  the  Directorship  of  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  and  Choral  Society  in  Vit  nna  for  the 
next  year  or  two,  and  this  was  followed  by 
fresh  concert  tours.  In  1872-73  he  toured  iu 
Amerioa.  Every  year  the  same  threat  of  retire- 
meut  was  made,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  |iublic, 
and,  proliably,  the  desire  of  providing  for  his 
wife  and  family,  brought  th« gifted  genius  1  >.  fore 
us  again  and  agjiin.  He  gave  a  set  of  farewell 
riH-itals  all  over  Eurojtc  in  188f)-87,  and  in  18S7- 
1 890  he  again  undertuuk  the  direction  of  the  St, 
Petorsburg  Conservatorium,  and  from  the  latter 
year  lived  for  a  time  iu  Dresden.  In  1889  he 
celebrated  his  artistic  jubilee  and  publishttl  an 
Autobiography.  He  ^ed  at  Peterhof,  Nov.  20, 
1894. 

Rubinstein's  playing  was  not  only  ieiii.u  kuble 
for  the  absolute  jHTlVclion  of  IfcJoiirpi' ,  in  wlii.  h 
he  was  the  only  rival  Liszt  ever  had.  but  there 
wa.s  th<-  fire  and  soul  which  xnly  a  tnio  and 
genial  composer  can  ]K)sses«.  lb  tould  ]tlay  a 
simple  piece  of  Haydn  or  Mozart  so  as  |)ositiv«  iy 
to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  hearers,  but 
on  tilt"  other  hand,  he  would  soiiK-tiuies  fall  a 
prey  to  a  strange  excitement  which  caused  him 
to  play  in  the  wildast  fuhion.  An  example 
(though  hardly  a  commen<lable  one)  of  his 
{wrfect  mastery  over  tone  is  to  lx>  found  iu  his 
performance  of  the  Funeral  March  of  Oliopin's 
Sonata  in  B-^  minor.  IN-^'anlless  of  the  com- 
poser's iutentious,  he  began  it  ppp,  proceeding 
erejicendo,  with  perfect  gradation,  up  to  the 
Trio.  aft< T  wliieh  ho  recommenced  JF  and  with 
an  equally  long  and  subtle  diminuendo  ends  as 
softly  as  he  began.  As  an  effeet — the  idea  of 
a  band  |iassiiig  — this  is  stale  and  unworthy  of 
an  artist,  but  as  a  four  (U  force  it  can  only  be 
justly  a;ipreciate<]  by  those  who  have  heard  it 
i\<mf  and  then  sou^'ht  to  imitate  it. 

The  compositions  of  Rubinatdn  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  legitimate  enteome  of  Mende1a> 
sohn  ;  there  is  a  fine  bioul  vein  of  in<l(Mly 
which  is  supiwrted  by  true  and  natural  har- 
mony, and  a  thonmgh  technical  akill.  But 
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then  it  also  the  fatal  gift  ol  Hacncy,  and  the 
luk  of  that  self-criticUni  and  self- 
wliich  alone  make  a  compoecr  ^teat. 
Rnbinstein  has  >\Titt^n  in  every  department  of 
moaic,  bat  as  yet  his  ftongs  and  cliamlHT-niu^ic 
*n  all  that  can  lie  called  really  i>o|tnlar, 
♦"xcejitiiij:  always  lii.s  '  Ocean  Synijihony,'  which 
ki.-.wij  all  over  tije  world.'  TluH  i«  un- 
•louht'  dly  ouf  of  his  very  Wat  works,  the  ideas 
thnju^lii'iit  l>oing  vivid  and  intcffsting,  while 
the  workinauship  allows  unusual  care.  From 
the  oompooar's  baring  added  an  eitm  Adagio 
and  S-dK-mi  nftpr  the  first  ajtj'oaraiice  of  this 
6jni]thouy  we  may  presume  he  had  a  jiarticular 
legHd  for  it,  dioa^  to  rbk  tvearying  an  atidionoe 

V»y  ordinate  lcn<rth  is  wiincly  llic  way  to 
re^^uuueud  n  work  to  their  frtvour.  The 
'Omnntie'  Symphony  (op.  95)  haa  beeoi 
adnin'd,  wliilo  of  tho  otlior  three  symphonies 
the  first  and  lifth  have  «iach  only  been  performed 
onoe  in  Englaad.  His  Pianoforte  Oonoertos 
in  v«ry  brilliant  and  etFcctivf,  fH{>eciiilly  that 
m  G  (opw  4d) ;  they  will  perhaps  iu  time  take 
a  pennuwnt  porftion.  Hii  violin  Concerto 
(o}i.  46)  is  a  very  fine  vork,  though  but  little 
knowni.  Tlie  Persian  Songs  (op.  S4)are  |>erha]>s 
the  moat  {lopular  of  his  vocal  works,  but  tlui-e 
an  many  very  striking  and  sueceasful  specimens 
Among  liis  other  songs — '  Es  blinkt  der  Than' 
«ud  'Die  M'aldhexe '  lor  instance  and  the 
daeli  we  ftdl  of  beauty  and  pa-ssion.  The 
nomeron^  dm\viTic,'-rf)om  pieces  which  ho  has 
written  lor  the  jiiano  aro  far  sujitirior  to  mosl 
of  their  class,  his  «Titiug  for  the  instrument 
V-ing  invariably  most  brilliant,  iis  is  bnt  natural 
m  so  great  a  pianist.  His  cliamber-music  is 
not  mwsk  known  in  England,  and  he  ia  to 
p'r*-  f}i.'  piano  an  niulTic  pr<.ii;iii> doc  in  it ;  the 
t^oiiitet  in  F  (op.  I»5)  is  almost  a  Pianoforte 
CooeertD  in  di^tniae.  Rts  operas  and  oratorioa 
\jivc  (LH  yet  nu  t  with  hut  tiualilicd  success, 
naming  to  lack  dramatic  force.  Tliis  ia  in 
Mone  meaanre  due  to  hia  antagonism  to  the 
tit'  orio-  nu<l  practii  ••  cif  Wajfin?!"  U'd  the  modern 
Crermai)  schoiotl.  He  had  a  preference  for  aacred 
anbjects,  which  an  tmt  91  fltted  for  the  atage. 

liat  of  dramatic  works  (including  tin- 
oratorios,  or  sacred  operas,  which  were  all 
intended  for  stage-|terformance)  : — 

t>iTBltrl  rirTi..kM.    W-  P<-trr.l*itK,  IW. 

li^Mr.k^K  * K-h.>>nlkl«.    ft.  r*trt<l>urk-,  IHOS.    t' Die  SlbirlMtuso 

r-<a-*  l>nr»t/-bnk  I'Tinius  il<T  Narr  'l.  (*t. 
M.  r  l>>  Rt-  if-  ■■  f»t.  Prtmborf.  IXW-. 
M»-i;i  ^•.r.-k  •i"i>vi^f»tJy  n*»l  jKtrturtiiwIl. 
i>>r  KliMliTr  dcr  n»i<ie,  Ovr  acta.    Vicniui,  18g|. 

vSgrHZm  *•       rUMfiMMr ct b^mV  icssiaibgf,iaw 

aw  «n' 

tvr  I'k    n. -hrir         St.  MbiUih.  UKt,  Aa  * D  taSMBta.* 

l>v  M>tkAM«r,  tltrt«Kl«.    Br  Ho.  1^. 

[>u  V»T>fir»nc  l*Br»dl«  *DO«<*Uinrf,  \  pn-Iiinlnju-jr  |»TfiTnii- 

aac*  had  takm  pfauv  In  inU  und«r  Ll^it  itt  Wrlmv  (mw 
'Vrru,  km  act*.    HuntMurg,  IHIS. 

aaMnlfcoT  MoakoTidll  Knprbi  ('0«r  Kwfuiaail  von  MooImv'I. 

at.  Mwifcis.  wa 


SnUmtth.   H Mubofi.  ISKL 

UDt«Bi^b«^«MM«ffl«_^  

Dn-  Pkpafpl.  one  aH.  Hua1>urf,  IMH. 

M<>M«  uNCt.  na 

•  Jr.rju.hka  r  IHi  Kmiiiiicrvi.il*  1.    ht.  Pet<-nitiurir.  If"!' 
OirUuuL    Uvrliii.  imi,  Ureiurti.  nw,  on  Uu> ctji««  <w«  op.  liTf. 

The  complete  Ilat  of  BnUasteia's  nuiibered 
worka  is  aa  follows : — 

Op. 

I.  «l1tU«KnnRBhl 
dUln-t.  Vota 

3.  S     Kkntiuiiii*  I'l 

theme*.  I'K.  »<>li 
:.  2  Mrludlm  f..r  PK.  i-  I"  iF,  II). 
>*•  lirrllicr. 

4.  awiUTkA  KanUivlc  PK 

<UU  HchrHlwr. 
a  PblunttlM*.  Cnu^.viennv  and 
XMUrkn.  PK.  nwlci.  Mchrr)- 
b«r. 

a  Thimntrllf-.    PF.    m>U,  (B). 

Bchn-ilTr. 
T.  flii|ir»iii|>tii -CuprUT,  'Hom- 

IIMKT  A  Jrlili)  l.lliil.'  PF. 
A  mliiiTi.  l*«hTrl>»r. 
H.  0  Hur\ft   4«i>r<U   [rum  ihr 

BuariMil.     Vuirv  iukI  FF, 

R  OcUt  In  I>  f.,r  PF.  V..  Viola, 
Vrtili.,   Iliw.    Kl.  ~ 


urtM  4«  at.  MotIhmis.' 

lur  PP.  Ml*  «S  iitoraiK 

>  KiOinU 
RwUu  4&.  anl  PK.  Cum-riu,         ll.  li. 
»V  lirflljCT.  4&,  CVniwrtij.  \  luliu  mnl  Orvh. 
((<•.  PeUiK. 

47.  'J  Htrlittf  t^uiant't*  (Not.  4.  S. 
a.  K  win.,  Vh.  U  iiilti.l. 
&  ft  H. 

48.  ISTwu-iaut  Sniiya  ((rotu  Um 
KiusImi)  «ith  PP.  BmOI 

«.  a«uu  fur  rr.  and  VMa 

(PhIilI.  a*H. 
Ml  a  'ClHHBktor  ■  BOdv.'  PP. 

dMC  KahDt. 
51.  «  Mormui  fnr  PP. 
K.  :tn\  Til...    PK.  aad 

i\i>K  Hclill. 
aa  e  PrrJmlr*  and  1 

«tyl«.  PF. 
M.  ■PKnullM-nort.'  I 

»fUr  MUtMl.  !■  a 

mmI  Wind 


Sell  I 


WmJ  H"II1.     Prtrt*.  '  ."M  l iff. 

10.  K&iiienij»l -<Htn>i».    M  ftvr-  W.  gulnt<^  fur  PP. 

tmlUfiTPF.    Kchott.  (Kl.  .xrliubntb. 

11.  3  nnm  fur  I  F.  Jir>«l  V.;  ;i  M.  3ni  t«riii{>h.>iiy 

il<i.  fur  PK.  iuid  \'c»ll., ;  3  Ix'rUi. 

ihi.  fi>rPF.iuul  Violic  Bdiu-  67.  «»U>ng«.  V<.lceaudPF.  Heiiff. 
berth.  ML  Bern*,  cd  Arte,  'H  tfMM|M 

la  Ut  HtinaU  for  PP.  mIs  trn>?'    Btfi.  tmd  OlA. 

PrUt*.  Schott. 
la  brt  SunaUfor  fV. aad  V.  (Q|.  Ml  Otriiic  QuiuUt  iF).  SraS. 
FHrta.  SH.  CuiH-Mt  Ovartim  In  lb. 

Hcufl: 

3  p>trnw«n»  to  Mai*  VbIbm. 

Scbntbv. 
aftrt4MwiiorM(aaaT«kWL 

•mil 

II. .<  > 


14.  'Thr  Bull,'  F«nt««^.<   In  10 

N.f-.  for  )'K.  •.,!,..    n.  h  '  «!. 
10.  3  Trtia.    rr..  v..  and  VwlW 
<P.Onta.|  - 

tVmwd*.    PF.  iii.I'. 
tttrinirr. 


la 


n<.f.  '03. 


i: 
If. 


THm  .NUc*   AH*  Slta,  Tt- 


3  mHnii  QturtcU  iii,  V  tuln.,  B«iiir. 

Fl.    B.aH.'  S4.  ft  Fkbia*  by  Krltoir.  Voln 


m  ScinaU  for  Pr.  and  Twlla 

ih'    It.  A  II. 

•-•11.1   SiiuaU   (.1    I'K.  iiii.l  \ 
i.\  lntn,>.    H.  &  H. 
X.  Snil  HiinaU  fi>r  PK.  iul<i  .« 

ralii.l.    a  ft  H. 
in.  3  Opbcn  f.*  PF.  *.!.•  (Vf, 


»nd  PF.  Sviifr. 

IK.  l«l  ("..n.^  ! t.i  fi.r  V.tHii  and 
On  h     \  li.lii  I.  .Hriiff. 

»r..  vjiwrt^-t.  I'K.  mild  StrliiK«(C). 
Hriiir. 

ff7.  A  Tw<>.piirt  Soofi  with  PP. 

rs-iiir. 

K.iut.'    Mu.i.«i  portmH. 

fur  <h-fb.  M«vl. 
n    M..i.rniix   (..r    PF.  aolix 

4Ui  J*F.  CoDO'it.'  lU  mill.). 


«8. 


Ptr«(  pvrfumxrt  In  t<andon  by  Xunlul  Art  IJnkm  iKIIiidwurtbl 
'  a.  vm  :  «nh  ntim  MoTviiMnt*,  Cryctal  PaUce,  April  1%  un?. 
,4smU.  


Oprin 

l>.  I»<.   B.  ft  II 
■12.     H*icn»d«»  for  TP,  n.I 
li  riidi..  I*'.    II.  .V  II 
■J  :.  li  Ktii.lr*  fi.r  PK.  ...l.i,  IVtfr«. 
'.'1.  IPti'ludOTfarPr.Mtlu.  Pi-Ui.. 
XX  lit  PF.  OooMtto  IS  utm,!, 

Pttm.  ;7I.  SMorBcaat.  PF.  xdn.  Stivd. 

38.  Bomaiic*  and  Iwamnpa*,  Ta  68M)(sfor  a  Uiw  y,,U  r  niwl 
PF.  lotu  IP.  A  MlaarL         PP.  S«>(t 
Sehiathar.  PknUItt*  for  8  PUtnw  IF). 

tt.  aai<i»<WMdi  aw  Pni^iaj.  Hrnir. 

VatotaadPP.  Scamtiar.  74.  'IVr  Morftm.'  CnuteU  for 
9L  Jtactwm  mpi  and  Caprliv  i         .V>l«   Vtiim   him)  Otl-Ii. 

(On  for  PF.  aula.   KUtiirr.  (frnm  the  KiimUij'.  k.'«iT. 

S9.  S Foiirral Marrhoa.  rP.a»lo.;73.  'Album  do  rk-trrbvf.'  lu 

-I.  FarMiai1M(PlBta.hi  ^ 
■i.  For  a  nott  (C  MlB.).>1«. 

KlftlMf.  i_ 
30.    llArarolle  (F.  inln.i;  All" 

,\|>PB«*.  ID  intn.i  for  PF. 

•olo.  KUtnor. 
:n.  8  4-{MrteaDriforMatoT«lew. 

Klutnrr. 

Sa  a  Soni;*  fri'lii  Hrlni'.  V..|i« 

and  PK.  Kl.tiK-r. 
-■a.  iSSonpi.  Volt*  i>  lid  PF.  Klut- 

nrr. 

34.  13  Prrriaa  Hong*.  V.  aud  PF. 
Kiitnfr. 

aa  tod  PF.  CnnrrrtofF).  Krhrcl 

Ur 

Sa  IS  ''^  iiiCK  fit. Ill  Uh-  littulaii. 
Vulcv  and  PF.  Bckrrllwr. 

38.  B«it«  no  S'*.]  f..r  rr 

(vh..tt. 

39.  'Jiiil  itonati  f.T  PF.autt  N'voOii 

(OK    B.  4:  H. 

40.  lot  Syiiiphiinir 

IPI.  Kahnt 
n.  3td  (knwU  far  PP.  Mia  |PV 

B.  ft  n. 

4iL  Snd  tijiuphony,  'Otmio'  (C). 

43.  Trlqmphal  Ovntara  lor  Or- 
caMom. 


«  Sonici  ftar  TolM  rad 

HMlff. 

FanUidf  for  PP.  (C 
Hrnff. 

7K  I'-'  H«n(»  fr.mi  llif  Rifnian. 
Vok*  aiKl  PK.    «.  1.11. 
'  I  van  tho  Trri  U.!*."  Miulral 

i>i-rtralt  fur  Or.li.    I!  II. 
'ThrTo»rr<if  llalirl.'  Ki.  r«il 
I»r»  111  "IM-  lut.  Siiitr. 


TV 


HU. 


el. 


'  liaw"-!!. 
6  Rtoiioa  for  PF.  mMo. 


SI. 


B.  B. 

aUmn  af  Xatlotial  liHuctn 

X>  let  PP.  mlu.    V.  a 
10  »ntl|(».      Volcr  ami  PF. 
B  B 

IU.  Fauiuia  for  PP.  and  Orcb. 

k;i.  anc 

aa  4Ui  TWol    pp.  and  Slrlnia 

(A).  Ix-y. 
0a  ]loii>ance   and    CaprKi-  fur 

Vtolln  and  Orcb.  t«cuff, 
17.  'Dm  QafaMlib'  Mwioalpoti. 
tnlt.  HMMiMkoftvOnh. 

S«i«. 

Sa  Tbriiic  and   Vi.rUti.  ita  |v 

PF.  iM.l..  ifli.  8eu«. 
ML  SfjiiiiU   fur   PF.   diirt  iD*. 

ML  3  Striaa  ()Mrt»t>  (Noa.  7.  ^ 
•  ■JibiHnitM'  ~ 


•  &  a  a.«RMttkap(a  Hbtftl. 
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w. 


97. 
ML 


101. 
UM. 

m 

104. 


uul  Rc<|ui«ni  fur  Mlg- 
Don  I  (rum  (lo»th»'«  "Wtl- 
hrliii  MrMvr'i  fur  SoIcm. 
t'hurui.  ■iiiil  PK.  Henff. 
2  iKciuui  (or  Contnlto  uxt 
orchoitnt.  No.  L  'Haeu- 
Im  '  1  Nu.  0.  UafW  la  Uw 

9  Book.  _  

thmm  fi9  far  nr.  mIow 

-I'll  I'K  ('.  Ijirrrt.ii  K->  .  ttenir. 
.Syiiiiihotijr.  '  Dn iintki' 

iUniln.1.  Scoff. 
3n<l  Cuucvrto.    V«M»  WUS 

«)rch.  tVriiir. 
»r\ tu<>r  for  Htrlii(^D).8Ml& 
3nJ  »tn»U.    PP.  aad  V.  (B 

lulii-t.  Henff. 
QuiiitrL  PP.  <uid8MB(i(0 


f  .r  PF. 


FF.  wlo  (A 

V.fUts  mn<\  PP. 


ailn.1. 

11  Son(ii. 
.">.nlT. 

Oprivx-   Rtiw.     t'K.  tii'l 

Orch.  HrnlT. 
Bkl eostaiiii).  Hutni.iMnu- 

tortelle  plroei  {Mi  Utr  PP. 
.4I»ikU.    U  B. 
■I^v:  Viriittlijiiii :  Rtudr. 

IT  -.!..     It  II 


Wttbo'it  opo*  uomban  aptnuwl  tm>  f<>iKii 
■mplHBtelMim  'BmitlL  li«Mocnr,  llHCi. 
FMtudk  (rolak  tor  uiiliaitak. 


A  aeriw  of  BoaiM  lOOCtL 

Voice  and  PF.    B.  B. 
100.  2  Htririi;  Qimrt.  I.  .N\*.  9. 

10.  An.  K  11,11. 

107.  SlbHjriutiliuujr  |ii  uiii.J.  Ill 

memory  01  Um  OmmI- 
•I         IUMm  Ftatoiraa. 

.•v-urf. 

108.  .'iili  1  11.,  fur  PF.  •DittrtBf* 

lu  C  luioor. 
loa   t>alr<«*  MiMkiaM.    9  PF. 

plecm. 
no.    Erol™.  ruitii.i* 

iukI  ur.  li'j^tr.i. 
111.  ath  hmntbouy  |A  luliwrj. 

Hi  <  MoM^' •  BIMlal  «tM  to 
B  Ubieaax.  ftft  L  «••- 
Uiulnir  f  -ur  UbUMU(BU- 
d«r),   w.K   publllkad  Iv 

»rulT.  IN**. 

US.  ('uiu-<rrt«tucit  lir  FF.  amd 

Urch. 

114.  Akraatlchon.  for  PP.  »»lo. 
US.  SolUfH. 

llfl.  Con<-«rt  -  ovrrttir^.  'Antony 

ami  C'ltHiiJitr  1.' 
117.  Cbrltttu,  UltiliuiU  Oiwra. 
Iia  Hi  FF.MhMb 

Unite  In  ft  far  wiUht W,  la 

i  nil  iiiovrtin  fita. 


OnTcrture  nnlennelle.  for  orch«>fr«.  mUh  i>r»»n  »nd  rhi»r>M 
(poath.l.   ThrwT  harcurullM  fA  mlii  -r.  <!,  lunl  C  iulii..r!. 

PUuo(orU>  pl«*«  1  —  ■  ViU«f  o«iitlix\'  K  fU».  »ti<l  •  iru«»rl*'he 
PKuitiuic,' '  BuMlacbe  Sorrriid*."  *  Phimtul"'.'  ;i  M<>r>ii«m  iM-ru  U  r- 
UttqiMMi'  <i  pr«Iud««,  cadeniM  tu  Brrlh'.tteu'ii  pliui.>(.>rt.-  .-ijii.  .-rt'i*. 
and  to  Mowrt'*  vonmtto  In  O  minor.  mnancMuaat  of  Um  mmtvb 
tolMltornili'BiiiMorr  ' 


Rubinstein's  appearance  was  remarkable.  II  w 
head  was  uf  a  very  Ruiuiau  type,  without  heard 
or  moustiicho,  but  with  a  thick  shook  of  dark* 
brown  hair. 

Wo  have  iuiid  that  Kubinsteiu'a  first  visit  to 
Loudon  wa8  in  1842.  He  was  then  only  just 
twelve.  Mcmielssoha  aild  Thiillx>rg  were  both 
here,  and  tho  Philharmonic  was  thus  naturally 
alrva<iy  occupied.  Mention  of  him  is  to  be 
found  in  Mosehelaa's  Diary  for  1S42  {Lfhen,  ii. 
90),  where  he  is  siwkon  of  by  that  genial  master 
as  'a  lival  to  Thalberg  ...  a  Russian  boy 
whoM  fingm  are  as  light  as  feathers,  and  jet 
as  strong  as  a  nian'H.'  In  the  Musical  ami 
Drnmalic  lUvk  w  of  May  "J8,  1842,  he  is  men- 
tioned. He  did  not  return  to  this  country  till 
1857,  when  he  appeared  at  the  Pliilharmonic 
on  May  18,  pl.iying  his  own  Concerto  in  G. 
He  came  buck  in  the  following  year,  played 
a;,';iin  at  the  rhilharni'niie  on  June  7,  an<l  ut 
thi-  Musiwil  Union,  M;iv  11.  In  1869  he  came 
a  loiirth  time,  and  plac  ed  at  the  Musical  Union 
only  (May  18,  .June  1).  In  I'i?*)  he  made  his 
fifth  viait,  played  at  the  rhilliarininiic.  May  1, 
and  gave  four  Recitals  in  St.  .TamoH  H  Hall.  In 
1877  he  asjiiin  (jave  nv-itals,  and  '  "milui  ted  liis 

*  Ocean '  Syinpliuny  (.si.x  niovenienlH)  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  April  21  ;   In-  conilucted  his 

•  Dramatic '  syni|>hniiy,  .md  played  Beethoven'.s 
Concerto  in  G,  at  tiie  Crystal  Palace  on  .Inne  4. 
In  1881  he  gave  another  series  of  Recitals  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  hi.s  ofwra  'The  Demon'  was 
brought  out  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Jan«  21,  »nd  his  *  Tower  of  Babel,'  with  other 
music,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  .Tune  11.  In 
May  and  June  1887,  he  gave  a  final  set  of  seven 
htatorioal  redtah  in  St.  Junes'*  Hall. 


RUCKERS 

Sabinsteiu  made  sundry  attempts  as  a  writer 
on  mofikal  sabjeeta.    Hie  *  Autobiography  * 

sjKjken  of  above  apj>eared  in  German  to  celebrate 
his  artistic  jubilee  in  1889,  and  was  translated 
into  Engliflli  by  Aline  Debno  in  1800.  (See 
Musical  Times,  1891,  p.  105.)  'Die  Kunst 
und  ihre  Meiater '  appeared  in  1892,  as  well  aa 
'ErinnerangenaiisSOJahren.'  (Ckrinan  tranal. 
in  1S95.)  A  iMjsthuiuoiis  .supplement  to  'Die 
Kuuat,'  etc.,  called  'Gedankenkorb,'  was  pub- 
lished poathumonaly  in  1897.  Among  Tmriom 
biographies  of  Rubinstein  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  W.  fiaskin  (1886),  N.  Lisaowaki 
(1889),  A.  IfacArthur  (1889),  and  Sandra 
Droucker  (1904). 

NicuoLAa,  his  younger  brother,  bom  at 
Moscow,  June  2,  1835,  was  alao  a  ttne  pianist 
and  no  mean  eom{>oser,  though  overshadowed 
by  the  Cune  of  his  great  brother.  He  studied 
under  KnUak  and  Dehn  in  Berlin  during 
1844-46.  In  18.'')9  he  founded  at  Moscow  the 
Rossian  Musical  Society,  which  gLves  twenty 
concerts  each  year  ;  and  in  1864  the  Cooaarva- 
torinin,  and  was  head  of  both  till  his  death.  In 
1861  he  visited  England,  and  pUyed  twkeat 
the  Musical  Union  (June  4,  18).  In  1878  he 
gave  four  orchestral  concerts  of  Russian  mnaio 
in  the  Trocad^ro  at  Paris  with  great  sucoeaa. 
He  died  of  consumption  in  Paris,  Mar.  2S, 
1881,  on  hi.s  way  tu  Nii  e  lor  his  health,  widely 
and  deeply  lamented.  His  latest  published 
work  is  op.  17 — 'Schie  du  Bal,  Polonaise.' 
His  best-known  pupils  are  Taneiev,  Siloti,  and 
Sauer.  The  Miisical  Society  givee  annual 
concerts  in  his  memory,  on  the  anniversaries  of 
his  liirth  and  death. 

RUBINSTEIN,  Joseph— no  relation  to  the 
foregoing — was  born  at  Staro  Konstantinov,  in 
Ruada,  Feb.  8, 1847,  and  acquired  some  fame  aa 
a  pianist  and  composer  of  drawing-room  music 
Mo  also  obtained  an  unenviable  notorieQ' 
through  certain  newsin^ter  articles  in  the  Bay- 
rcvtlf-r  /{hitter  signed  with  his  name,  and 
at  lacking  Schumann  and  Brahms  in  a  must 
offbnaiva  and  vindictive  manner.  He  made' 
some  good  pianoforte  transonption.s  of  the  workt* 
of  Wagner,  of  w  horn  he  was  an  ardent  if  not 
very  judicious  ]iro]mgandi8t.  He  omnmitted 
snici'le  at  lAicerne,  Sept.  15,  1884.        V.  o, 

RUCKKPk.'^,  harpsichord  makers  of  Antwerp, 
who  w«  i  e  working  as  masters  bf>tween  l.'"'?'.*  and 
IGij"  or  later,  the  first  of  wliom,  Hans  Kiirkers, 
is  always  credited  with  great  improvenient.s  iu 
keyboard  instruments.  It  is  certain  that  the 
tone  of  the  Ruckers  harp.sichords  ha.s  never  lieen 
Murpaased  for  purity  and  beauty  of  tone-colour, 
and  from  this  quality  they  remained  iu  use  in 
England,  as  \y<  \\  .i>  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lauds,  until  harpi>ichor(ls  and  spinets  were  sui>er- 
seded,  at  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century,  by  the 
pianoforte.  The  .irt  of  harpsielinnl  inakin^.  as 
exemplitied  in  Loudon  by  Kirkmau  and  Shudi, 
was  directly  derived  fifora  Antwerp  and  the 
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Ruckera.  Time  seemed  to  have  no  effect  with 
the  Buckera  iuetnunenlB.    They  were  deoomted 

with  costly  paintings  in  this  country  and  France, 
when  a  hundred  years  old  and  more.  New  keys 
•nd  new  jackfi  replaced  the  old  ones  ;  so  long  as 
the  aound-boai-d  stood  l&ated  the  '  silvery  sweet ' 
tone.  It  has  done  m  in  some  iiustanccs  until 
now,  but  modern  coiiditiona  of  life  seem  to  be 
inimical  to  tlie  old  wood  ;  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  preserve  any  of  these  old  in- 
stnmMnti  nrach  longer.  As  a  work  of  ptoty  we 
have  catalogue*!  all  that  we  have  seen  or  can 
hear  of,  apfiending  the  list  to  this  notice. 

In  John  Broedwood's  books,  1772  73,  ai-c 
several  entricJi  concomiiif,'  the  hiriuj,'  of  Ruker, 
Rooker,  and  Rouker  hai  iisichoixhi  to  his  cus- 
tomers ;  to  tlif  Diicliesii  of  Klchmood,  Lady 
Pembroke,  L;i«ly  (\itlioniic  JIurray.  etc. 
In  1790  Lord  Camden  bought  a  'doubk  liuker  ' : 
in  1792  Ur.  WfUiams  bo^tanoflier,  the  prioe 
chained  for  each  being  twenty-five  guineas. 
These  entries  corroborate  the  statement  of  James 
Broadwood(<SMM«JV'o//'.«,  1 838,  printed  privately 
1862)  that  many  Ruckei-n  liarpsichords  were 
extant  and  in  excoUeut  condition  lifty  years 
hefore  he  wrote.  Re  spMially  refers  to  one  that 
was  twenty  years  before  in  i>osseH5iioTi  of  Mr. 
Preston,  the  publisher,  reputed  to  have  been 
Qaeen  Eliiabeth'B,  and  aold  when  Nonmdi 
Pnlaoe  was  demolished.  To  have  been  hers 
Hans  Ruckers  the  elder  must  be  credited  with 
having  made  it. 

If  the  tone  eanscd.  as  wc  have  said,  the  long 
preeervatiou  of  the  Ruckers  clavecins,  on  the 
other  hand  the  paintings  which  adormd  tiiem 
not  unfrr<niontly  causfd  their  destruction.  A 
case  in  ^loint  is  the  instrument  of  the  Parisian 
ofganist,  Balbastre,  whom  Barney  visited  when 
oil  liis  famous  toni .  I'unicy  wiys  it  Wius  painted 
inside  and  out  with  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
Ifaiest  eoaeh  or  snnif-box  he  had  ever  seen.  In> 
side  the  cover  was  the  story  nf  Ranirnn's  '  Pastor 
and  Pollux,'  the  oomi>oser,  whom  Uumey  had 
seen  some  years  hefore,  being  depicted  crowned 
with  a  wreath.  He  discrilH^s  the  tone  as 
delicate  rather  than  powerful  (he  would  be  ac- 
enstomed  in  London  to  the  sonorons  {lompous 
Kizkmana,  which  he  -so  unu  h  ad  mired),  and  the 
tonch,  in  accordance  with  the  French  practice  of 
qnilling,  as  very  light  This  instrument  was 
then  iiiorethanahundredyeiiis  oM,  perhaps  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  On  the  front  board 
above  the  keys  is  inscribed  a  complete  piece  of 
clavecin  music,  '  Pn.storale  (tar  Mr.  Balbastre, 
le  6  Aoosti  1767,'  beginning— 

The  stand  fbrthis  instrument  is  rococo,  and  gilt 
We  learn  more  of  its  fate  from  Rimbault  (Thr 
Piano/orte,  1860,  p.  76),  who  tells  us  that  it 
became  the  proper^  of  Ifr.  Coding  of  London, 


who  sacrificed  Backers'  work,  to  display  tlie 
paintings  by  Boucher  and  Le  PTinoe  that  had 

adorned  it,  on  a  new  grand  piano  made  for  the 
pur}io8e  by  Zeitter.  This  maker  sliowed  resjtect 
for  his  pvedeosssor  by  preserving  the  sotmd-board, 
which  he  converted  into  a  music-box,  the  inscrip- 
tion *  Joannes  Ruckers  me  fecit  Antverpiae ' 
being  transferred  to  the  back.  This  box  ulti- 
mately became  Rimbault's  ;  the  j>iano  was  Hold 
at  Coding's  sale  by  Christie  k  Mansou  in  1857. 
In  the  same  house  (Carlton  House  Terrace),  and 
sold  by  am  tion  at  the  samctime  for  £290,  was  an 
Andries  Ruckuni  harpsichord  that  had  also  been 
made  intoa  pianoforte  by  Zeitter.  I  n  this  inatm- 
mcnt  the  original  belly,  dated  1628,  was  pre- 
served. Thesound-holecontaiuedthe  rose  (No.6) 
ofthismaker.  The  present  com  pass  of  the  piano 
is  five  octaves  F  F.  Inside  the  top  is, i  landsrajve 
with  ligureu,  and  outside,  hgxires  with  musical 
instruments  on  a  gold  ground.  Bound  the  case 
on  gold  are  iloffi  and  birds,  a  serpent  and  birds, 
etc  All  this  decoration  is  18th:ceutury  work. 
The  instrument  is  on  a  Louis  Qi±ne  gilt  stand. 

It  was  this  intimate  combination  of  the  deco- 
rative art:i  with  music  that  led  to  the  clavecin 
and  clavichord  makers  of  Antwerp  becoming 
memlKsrs  of  lln'  artists'  <^nh\  of  St.  Luke  in 
tliat  city.  They  were  enrolled  in  the  first 
instance  as  painters  or  sonlptors.  Wo  must, 
however,  go  farther  Wck  than  Haos  Backers 
and  his  sons  to  estimate  truly  their  positiou 
and  aervioea  as  clavecin  mdcers.  Vm  VoSm 
retros])ect  the  i)amphlet  of  the  Chevalier  L&m 
do  Burbure  —  Jiechaxhca  sur  Us  Facteurs  dt 
(^a9eein$  et  h$  Lutkten  ePAiwen  (Braasels, 
1863),  supplies  valuable  information.  "Wo 
learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning 
of  th«  16th  oentnries,  ]>reciscly  as  in  ^gland 
and  Scotland  at  the  same  period,  tlie  clavichord 
was  in  greater  vogue  than  the  clavecin  ;  })ossibly 
beoanse  davedns  wers  then  always  long  and 
sometimes  trapeze  shaf»ed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  tlie  names  Clavicordio  in  Spain, 
Clavicordo  in  Italy,  and  Clavicorde  in  Vnam, 
have  )>een  always  apjilied  to  the  i^inlled  insftru^ 

I  ments.  We  are  not,  therefore,  sure  whether  old 
references  to  the  clavichord  are  to  be  takon  as 
dcscrihiii;,'  a  |i]fctnnii  or  a  tangent  keyboard 
instrument  About  the  year  1500  theolaveoin 
had  been  made  in  the  clavichcnd  shape  in 
Venice,  and  called  Spinet.  [See  Simnet.]  Tliis 
new  form  must  have  soon  travelled  to  the  Low 
Ooontrlsa,  and  have  saperseded  the  Clavichord 
as  it  did  in  England  and  Pkance  aboat  the 
same  epoch. 

A  clavecin  maker  named  Jossc  Carest  waa 
admitted  in  1523  to  the  St.  Luke's  guild  as  a 
sculptor  and  painter  of  clavichonls  (literally 
'JoosKerrest,  clavecord  maker,  snyteuscildert').* 
Another  Carest  had  been  accepted  in  1519  as 

'  an  apprentice  painter  of  clavecins  ('Ooosen 

I  Artw JptiBltioa; Tlw WHgS!  **  ****  *'''^'*» 
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Kuent,  tdiildw  «b  Kkveoimbelinftker,  gheleert 

by  I'oeter  Miithys').  This  is  an  earlier  instance 
of  the  name  Clavecin  than  that  quoted  by  M.  de 
Buiintre  as  the  oldest  he  had  found  in  Belgium, 
viz.  a  howse  in  the  }kari.sh  of  Notre  Dame, 
Antwerp,  which,  in  1532,  bore  the  sign  of  'de 
Clavizimbele.'  No  donbt  at  that  time  both 
clavecins  anddanohoidB  wvn  in  use  in  Antwer|>, 
but  in  a  few  years  wp  hoar  of  the  latter  no 
more  ;  and  the  clavecin  soon  bt«ame  so  im- 
portant that,  in  1557,  Jome  Cftreet  headed  a 
petition  of  t)ie  clavecin-makers  to  bo  athnittcd 
to  the  privileges  of  the  guild  as  auch,  and  not, 
in  a  side  way,  mcfely  m  painters  ud  tealptors 
of  their  instruments.  Th^ir  prayer  was  granted 
and  the  ten  petitioners  were  exempted  from  the 
prodmtidB  «^  'niMtonporks,'  Imt  tlieir  pupils 
and  all  who  were  to  coino  after  them  •  were 
bound  to  exhibit  masterworks,  being  clavecins, 
oblong  or  with  bent  sides  ('rieroante  oft  grhoecte 
clavisimbalo,'  square  or  grand  as  we  should  say), 
of  fire  feet  long  or  more ;  made  in  the  work* 
shops  of  master  experts,  of  whom  two  wore 
annually  elwtefl  ;  and  to  have  the  mark,  design, 
or  acutclieon,  proper  to  each  maker  (»yn  eygeu 
marck,  teecken,  oft  wapone),  that  is,  a  recog- 
nised trade- mark  on  each  instrument.  We  will 
give  those  trade-marks  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Ruekers  family  from  sketclies  kindly  supplied 
by  [the  late]  M.  Abel  K<'gi!M),  of  Renatxto  Bel- 
gium ;  thrre,  lielonging  to  Hans  and  his  two  sons, 
having  been  already  publishctl  by  M.  Edmond 
Vander  Straeten  in  his  monumental  work  Im 
Mitsique  aux Pnijs-Has,  vol.  iii.  (Brussels,  1875).- 
It  is  at  once  evident  that  such  regidations 
tended  to  sound  work.  The  trade-marks  we 
have  more  partictilarly  described  imder  RosK. 
They  were  usually  made  of  lead,  gilt,  and  were 
oonspionoaalnthoaoiind^hdleeoftlieinBtniBiettts. 

Sniiir  of  the  cont^miMirary  Italian  keylioard- 
instrumonts  might  be  taken  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  Antwerp  ones  were  like  prior 
tn  thi-  improvements  oF  Hans  Ruekers  the 
elder.  In  the  preparation  of  the  sound-boards 
tha  notion  of  the  sotmd- chest  of  Lim  and 

FUkLTKRV  prevailed.  Ruekers  adhero<i  to  fllis 
principle,  but  being  a  tuner  and  perhaps  n 
boilder  of  organs,  he  trnned  to  tiie  organ  as  a 

type  for  an  improved  clavecin,  and  while  hold- 
ing fast  to  timbre  as  the  chief  excellence  and 
end  of  musical  instrtunent  making,  introduced 
dilbrent  tone  oolours,  and  oombined  them  after 

organ  analojfies  and  by  organ  contrivances  of 
added  keyboartls  and  registers.  It  is  doubtful 
what  changes  of  construction  Hans  Ruekers 
made  in  thi'  Imriwichonl — jh  rlnips  tin-  octave 
strings  only.  Yet  a  clavicentbalo  by  Domenico 
di  Pesaro,  dated  15M,  is  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  has  the  octave  strings  with  two  stops. 
Ruckers's  great  service  may  after  all  have  only 

'  Lntcr  "n.  toner*  »l«o  bmnie  im-mbCT*  dl  Ui»  KuH'l.  Fur 
lluLUt>-V  Mii;hrl  ri.lfli»,  ltirifrrln'ir''trldrr,  in  IfiTIl  TJ;   who  »r\«, 

1  Burncy  itlen  to  thtt  nuuk*  wbto  vritlni  about  tb«  Buckan. 


been  to  impvore  what  others  had  preriously 

introduced.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  harpsi- 
chords with  double  keyboards  and  stops  for 
different  registeni  existed  before  his  time,  and 
their  introduction  may  be  attribated  to  the 
great  favour  the  Claviorganum,  or  combined 
spinet  and  organ,  was  held  in  during  the  16tli 
century.  Tiie  reseaioheoof  M.  Edmond  Vander 
Straeten  (L{t  Miixiqiie  aux  Pni/s-fias,  vol.  viii. 
Hnissels,  188r»)  have  done  mucli  to  brini;  into 
prominence  the  gnat  use  of  the  Claviorfcanum 
at  an  early  time  ;  RuKelais,  \\]\o,  iH-fon- 
1552,  des<.;ribed  Caremepreuuut  as  having  toes 
like  an  '  (-|)inette  organie^'  The  merit  of 
Hans  Huokers,  traditionally  attribut^Ml  to 
him,  and  never  gainsaid,  was  hi.s  placing  the 
octave  as  a  fixtnre  in  the  hmg  c)aveein,  boldty 
attaching  the  strings  to  hitch-pins  on  the  sound- 
board (strengthened  beneath  for  the  purpoee), 
and  by  the  addition  of  another  k^board,  also 
a  fixture,  thus  estal)lishing  a  model  which 
remained  dominant  for  large  instruments  until 
the  end  of  the  claredn  man wfaetnre.  *  [Op  the 
inventions  of  H.  Ruekers  theeli^,seeHlpkiiis*a 
HaitqforU  Printer,  p.  81,1 

An  interestingchapter  isdevoted  to  the  Rndcen 
family  by  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  in  the 
work  already  referred  to  (vol.  iii  p.  825,  etc.). 
He  has  gathered  up  the  few  documentary  notices 
of  the  members  of  it  disc-oveied  by  MM. 
Romliouts  and  Van  Lerius,  l)y  M.  0»'nanl  and 
by  M.  Leon  do  lJurbure,  with  some  other  facts 
that  complete  all  that  is  known  alwut  them. 

The  name  Ruekers,  variously  spelt  Rukers, 
Rueckers,  Rnyckers,  Kuckaers,  Kieckers,  and 
Rikaert,  is  really  a  contraction  or  uuriuption 
the  Flemish  Rnekaerts  or  Ryckaertsioon,  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Richardson.  Hans  the 
eMer  was  oertsinly  of  Flemish  origin,  being  the 
son  of  Franeis  RiukeT-s  of  Mechlin.  He  can 
hardly  have  been  born  later  tlum  1555.  Married 
at  Kotie  Dome  (the  cathedra]),  Antwerp,  Jnno 
25,  1575,  a<?  Hans  Rnekaerts,  to  Naenken 
Cuaepe,  he  was  admitted  as  Hans  Kuyckers, 
'ehiTUinbalmalEerre,*  to  the  Lucas  gtiild  in 
1576.  It  appears  strsuLje  that  ho  was  not  en- 
rolled a  citizen  until  15iM,  but  this  may  have 
been,  as  M.  de  Bnrbnre  suggests,  a  readmisdon, 
to  rejiair  the  loss  of  a  record  bunit  when  the 
Spaniards  sacked  the  H6tel  de  V^ille  in  1576. 
In  those  troubled  tinira  there  oonld  have  been 
bnt  little  to  do  in  clavecin  making.  May  we 
see  in  this  a  reason  for  his  acquiring  that 
knowled^jc  of  the  or^an  which  was  to  lead 
ultiiMiit-  ly  to  liis  remo'lelliiig  the  long  clavecin  ? 

He  IumI  four  sons,  P^niiicis,  Hans,  Andrie^, 
and  Anthony.  It  is  only  with  Hans  (l>aptiz€«i 
Jan.  13,  1578)  and  Andries  (baptixed  August 
80,  1679)  that  we  are  concerned,  since  tliey 

*  Tbo  ciid  o(  tbc  itMiinbu-turp  fur  Antwrrp  U  chniulolcd  )r5'  M.  4» 
Burbnr*  In  on*  mo  bjr  hiia— !>•  <Iih«  Dot  my  whvthvr  linfl*  or 

(lirable—niotv  hv  •  Mliirl  m»n.  lii.cr1>M«1  •Jo»iiiw«  Hrtim— n 
111.  fivlt  A"  ITH',  Aiitwft:  '  .-  ■  Tlif  Ut.-.t  linrptuhof"!  iuv1«' nyart 
fruui  iii'«Irm  r  ilvA"*'  -■•  i.i.  t  •  in  in'fiuiueot  \iy  Clnucati, 
tUtad  IMM,  Mid  *tao»u  at  the  ltular>*  BKhlUUoB  «(  Xtm. 
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becamo  clavecin  •  makers  of  e(|ual  rcputatiuti  I 
with  their  fath«r.     W«  learn  thet  in  1691  I 
Hmm  Rnekera  fhe  elder  beeame  taner  of  the  I 
organ  in  tlu'  Virgin's  (  Impel  of  the  Cathe<lral, 
an<l  that  iu  1593  he  added  foorteeu  or  hfteen 
.sto]^  to  the  large  organ  {n  the  same  ehnroh.  i 
In  lf)DS  and  1599  cither  ho  or  his  son  Huns 
(the  reooids  do  not  specify  which)  had  charge 
of  the  organs  of  St  Bavon,  and  from  1617  to 
1623  of  St.  Jacques.    The  like  ilonlit  exists  as 
to  the  Hans  who  died  in  1642.    We  belieTe 
that  this  date  refers  to  the  son,  as  the  latest 
clareoin  we  have  met  with  of  his  make  is  the 
Coantess  of  Dudley's  beautifol  instrument  dated 
that  year  (\i»t,  No.  41);  the  latest  certain  date 
of  tho  father's  clavecins  at  present  found  being 
1614.    The  earliest  in  1590,  with  which  date 
three  existing  instruments  are  marked. 


The  tndo>niark  of  Hans  the  elder  is  bei«  re- 

presen  ted. 

Of  the  instruments  catalogued  below,  it  will 
be  observed  that  twenty  are  probably  by  Hans 
the  elder.  Tho  longonf*sarp  provided  with  the 
octave  stop  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
the  two  keyboards  identified  with  him  the 
inTOntor.  Hut  it  i'<  ititcn  sting  to  ohservo  the 
expedients  agreeing  with  the  statement  of 
Praetorins,  that  ootevo  inatmments*  were  em< 
ployed  with  and  in  the  oblong  clivpcins. 
Theee  expe<lieuts  doubtless  originated  before 
Haaa  Bnckers;  indeed  in  the  Hnsemn  at 
Xuremberil^  there  is  an  oblong  clavecin  of 
Antwerp  make,  signed  'Martiuus  Vender 
Bieat,'  and  dated  1580,  that  has  an  octave 
spinet  in  it.-  '  Mert<  ii '  Vandcr  Bieat  enteral 
the  Guild  in  Antwerp,  as  one  of  the  ten 
cUvedn  makers,  in  1558.  Now  Xessrs.  Chap- 
jicll  of  London  ha<l  such  an  instrument,  No. 
16  in  appended  catalogue,  made  by  Hans 
Bncknt,  oerbHaly  tiae  filer.  Ho  km  muin, 
bat  the  aoale  of  both  the  filed  and  movable 

I  Wr  hoiUUUik'-ntpt  Pr:irt..rln»  «  «t»t«nent  ItUraltjr  u  to  nich 
iplDCt*  >«lni(  tunod  .t  li'th  m  «>  '1  a>  an  urtstv  btihar.  ThU  mure 
lUtty  oriKliutUa  in  Ui«  1 1  that  Hir  KaiulC  in«trii(o«nUh«d  twfnrr 
bU  tlni*  <«en  nuule  >t  otio  and  tbruinr  pitch,  •tartlnf  from  thi* 
lowwt  krj.  ftlth<m<h  thr  dli|>iMiltlnn  •>(  the  krytimrda  and  lULioaiof 
th»  not«»  were  dlffrmit  .  iii  .irifHn-  •"h.-r-  pl|»-«  of  th«  win* 
BMU»r*n»'nt  hml  (kvii  n  tnnllx  uvl  ;  r  th'-  nutr  I'  .>r  tbr  not*  C. 
S««  BaoirrOi-TAVB:  ArnoM  S^bllck  a  Ku*rtrt<t«rOntlmaeh»r.  ISU. 

a  A«ooSntta(liitoiaMliMtnnMtlifl«MlatS(tlm.o(Dr.  a. 
BalHHwm'fe  nttulHfta  OmtUtIkH  *ir  mntUAm  Mtulk,  Lelinlir. 
1911.  Both  kiTrboartU.  •!•!»•  lir  •Idr.  »r»  apparently  original,  with 
vhit*  n«tiir.<U  .mil  I  ..niv.».««  (,,  ir  <«-t«i  <i.  ('— C.  It  U  th*  rtirht 
hAnd  keTlsj«nl  that  I*  tuocxl  tli*  oct.tv«  blghrr,  and  ia  nmoTahl* 
Ilka  a  tlramn-.  A  fall  dcaciiption  uf  thU  doiibia  laatranMnt  ta 
l«pradu<^  In  IMiunanu'a  work.  ci>pi<il  tmtu  thr  Anmtuti'  /Br 
rumd*  dtr  dtuUdM  rmtht  (Haraoibav.  IK9,  tlo.  «. 


keyboards  is  the  same,  four  octaves  niark>  !  near 
the  wrest'pins  ri — si  (B— B).  In  this  clavecin 
it  is  the  left-hand  keyboard  whieh  ia  removable 
and  is  timed  an  octavt;  liigher.  In  the  Museum 
of  the  Conservatoire,  Brassel.s,  there  ia  an  oblong 
olaveein  by  Hana  the  elder  (No.  8),  wherein  the 
octave  spinet  is  aliove  and  not  by  the  side  of 
the  fixed  one— according  to  M.  Victor  Mahillon 
a  later  addition,  though  the  work  of  tho  maker 
himself.  This  curious  in.strunient  formerly  be- 
longed to  F^tis  (who  sold  the  paintings  that 
adorned  it),  and  is  dated  1610.  While  on  the 
subject  of  these  removable  ootave  spinets  ws 
will  refer  to  one  with  keyboards  side  by  side, 
made  by  Hans  the  younger  (No.  23),  and  dated 
1619,  the  property  of  M.  KegilK>,  and  another, 
a  long  clavecin,  also  by  Hans  the  younger 
(No.  44),  not  dated,  now  in  the  Hochschule, 
Berlin,  that  has  the  ootave  spinet  fixed  in  the 
angle  side,  predeely  aa  in  a  more  modem  one, 
made  by  Coenen  of  Rurenionde,  which  may 
be  MOB  Ib  the  Plantin  museum,  Antwerp. 
The  same  construction  is  found  in  a  harpri* 
cboixi  by  Hans  the  elder  (No.  5). 

Hans  Rnckers  the  younger — known  to  the 
Belgian  musioologists  as  Jean,  l>ecau8e  he  used 
the  initials  J.  R.  in  his  rose,  while  the  father, 
aa  br  as  «o  know,  naed  H.  B.-»waa,  aa  wo 


have  said,  tlie  m-cund  son.  M.  B^bo  haa 
sappUed  us  w  itb  three  of  his  roses. 

We  have  given  the  date  of  hit  baptism  in  the 

cathedral  in  1578,  hut  have  no  further  details 
to  rcconl  beyond  the  ascertained  facts  that  he 
was  married  to  Marie  Waelrant,  of  the  Itolilj  of 
the  musician  Hubert  Waelnmt.^in  theeathsuml, 

Nov.  14,  1601  :  th.it  eithot  he  or  his  brother 
Andries  was  admitted  a»  a  master  in  the  Guild 
in  1611  J  antl  that  he  was  emjdoyed  to  tune 
the  organ  of  St.  .Facques  from  1631  until  1642. 

'  Dr.  Jnhn  Ball  tuooaaded  Rntnold  Waalraet  aa  ortMlat  Vt  the 
ortlMilna  la  UI7.MS  ntalMd  tt»  |i«t  mUl  kia  Swth  in  MN. 
Ha  aaat  haw  torn  Huh  BatiMn  aat  feto  tii»  mm  wtu, 
tew  wrilaaQMlBtod  with  thalrli  ' 
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There  is  also  evidence  as  to  his  haviiif,'  'Vial  in 
that  year,  and  not  tho  father,  who  would  seem 
to  have  died  before. 

Mr.  V'ander  Straetcn  has,  liowever.  hrnught 
ua  nearer  Hans  the  younger,  by  relerence  to 
Sainsbury's  ooUeetion  of  Original  uttpublished 
j>tij>^r!f  I'f/ttstratice  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Jiuhens  (London,  1859,  p.  208,  etc),  wherein 
arc  several  letters  which  passed  in  16M  between 
the  paiiitiT,  Haltliazar  Gerliier,  at  that  time  at 
Bnusels,  and  the  private  secretary  of  Charles  I., 
Sir  F.  Windebank.  They  relate  to  the  purohMe 
of  a  powl  virginal  from  Antwerj)  for  tho  King 
of  England.  Be  it  remembered  tliat  up  to  this 
time,  md  eren  as  late  aa  tlie  RMtomtion,  all 
rlavpcins  in  England,  long  or  square,  wi'i  e  called 
Virginals.  [See  ViroinauI  Gerbier  saw  one 
that  had  been  made  by  Hans  Rnokers,  the 
younger  (' Johannes  Rickarts  *),  for  the  Infanta. 
He  describes  it  as  having  a  double  keyboard 
placed  at  one  end,  and  fbnr  atopa ;  exaetly  what 

we  vhould  now  call  adoublc  harpsirhord.  There 
were  two  paintings  inside  the  cover,  the  one 
nearest  the  player  by  Hnbens;  the  lubjeet Cupid 
mi  l  l'sy''h'\  The  doalcr  asked  £'M  ftr  it,  siuh 
instruments  without  paintings  being  priced  at 
£15.  After  some  eorrespondenoe  it  was  bought 
and  sf'tit  over.  Arrived  in  liondon  it  was 
found  to  be  wanting  six  or  seven  keys,  and  to 
be  iRsnflBeient  fbr  the  mnsie,*  and  Oerbier  was 
renuestctl  to  gi  t  it  rxchiing<*d  for  one  with  largtir 
compass.  Referring  to  the  maker,  Gerbier  was 
informed  that  he  had  not  another  on  sale^  and 
that  the  instrument  could  not  altered.  So 
after  this  straightforward  but  rather  gruff  answer 
Gerbier  was  written  to  not  to  trouble  himself 
further  alxtut  it.  Mr.  Vandor  Stracten  inquires 
what  has  become  of  this  jewel  f  We  agree  with 
him  that  the  preservation  of  the  pictures  has 
probably  long  since  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  instrument.  With  such  decoration  it  would 
hardly  remain  in  a  lumber-room.  Mr.  Vander 
Straetcn  himself  iiossossed  a  Ji-.tn  Kui  kors  single 
harpsichord  (now  in  tho  Berlin  Hochschule), 
restored  by  M.  Ch.  Mecrens,  of  which  he  has 
pven  I  .1  >ty]>o  illustration  in  his  work.  It 
is  a  splcihlid  .s|K>cimea  of  lians  the  joonger. 
(See  No.  27  below). 

Andfies  Bnckers  (the  older,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son  AndricH),  the  third  son  of  ITans, 
was.  as  we  have  .said,  Ijaptizod  in  l.'»79,  and  was 
a  master  in  1610.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
frnt<^rnity  of  the  llol}'  Virgin  in  the  cnt!i(<!r.H] 
he  tuned  the  chain  1  i<r<^:i\\  gratuitously  in  1644. 
His  work,  spitf  ncy's  impresrion  alKmt 

the  relative  cxcellonci' ul  his  larger  instnmient,^, 
was  held  in  as  great  esteem  as  that  of  his  father 
and  brother.  In  1671,  Jean  Cox,  choirmaster 
of  tho  cathedral,  left  by  ■will,  aa  a  pr<v-ious  object, 
an  Andre  Kuckers  clavecin.  Handel,  many 
years  after,  did  the  same.   Within  the  writer^s 

>  Ti>eniUbNdn«wtMU«»lntbtkttartaU«ttlMnikMBtvr. 
■pd  .»rirtott>istli.MrtHagHlamtor  ' 

o-o. 


recollection  there  have  been  three  hotinursd 
witnesses  in  London  to  this  maker's  fame,  vis. 
Handel's  (No.  77),  dated  16SI,  given  by  Messrs. 
Broad  wood  to  the  Victoria  and  AlWrt  Museum  ; 
Mr.  Howard  Head's  (No.  55),  dated  1614  ;  and 
one  belonging  to  tiie  late  Miss  Twining,  a  single 
keyboanl  one  (No.  74),  dated  16 10.-  A  tn  lition 
exists  that  Handel  had  also  played  u|>ou  both 
the  last-named  instmments.  We  do  not  know 
when  Andries  Ruckers  the  elder  died.  He  was 
certainly  living  in  1651,  since  that  date  is  on 


his  harpsichord  (Handel's)  at  South  Kensington. 
His  roses  are  here  given. 

Of  Andrit'S  Ruckei-s  the  younger,  the  informa- 
tion is  moet  meagre.  Born  in  1 60 7,  he  probably 
beoame  a  master  in  1 686.  The  Christian  name 
is  wanting  to  tlio  entry  in  the  ledger,  but  as 
the  son  of  a  master,  the  son  of  Audries  the  elder 
is  apparently  indicated.   The  resesrches  of  Bl. 

nard  have  proved  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to 
Hans  tho  younger,  but  not  that  of  a  son.  It 
might  be  Christo]iher,  could  we  attribnte  to  him 
a  ni  istt  1  for  a  fatln  r.  Regarding  him,  however, 
as  living  earlier,  we  are  content  to  believe  that 
Andries  the  younger  tfien  became  free  of  tho 
Ouild  ;  but  as  his  known  instniinenti  are  of 
lata  date,  it  is  possible  that  he  worked  much 
with  his  father.  We  know  from  a  baptism  in 
1665  that  the  younger  Andries  lia<I  marrieil 
Catherina  de  Vriese^  perhaps  of  the  family  of 
Direk  or  Thierri  de  Vries,  a  eIav«oin>nHleer 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  1628.  F^tis  (J^Mjjjr. 
[Tniv,,  2ud  edit.  vii.  346b)  says  he  had  seen  a 
fine  clavecin  made  by  Ajidries  the  younger, 
dated  1667.  M.  Regibo  {x>sse.sses  undoubted 
instruments  by  him,  and  has  supplied  a  copy 
of  his  rose  (7).    Ho  has  done  the  same  for 


<  nu  Initram^nt  fnnnatljr  bdoopd  to  thr  Ker.  TboraMTwhitiif . 

Rxctor  of  Kt.  Mar;-.  ('<i)' liisaMr,  wlie<tl'-<l  lii  ISiM.  A  Icamr-.!  fMrhuUr 
lh»  tr»n«Ut<^l  <r  <t.  '  1.  s  ^Mtlel)  Ktlit  .:.\'r  iiiU'lilili  ,11  <ti}<>}-rd 
ttieftirnrNhipcif  Kurnvv  and  Taiowlblchly  hti>l»Tount«bJU^lclionl. 
on  which  th«  trrat  H«ihI.  I  hwl  pUjrr.|.  tltm' 
this  Inrtriiinriit  kikI  Mri»r>.  Hrtaulwuod  a  M  I 
fflvOT  ta  ISSO-M  tn  LMidon  anil  tte  pnnrlaM 
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ObrittOplMr  Bnokcra  (8),  of  whose  make  he 
O'wns  a  specimen.  M.  Yauder  8traeten  i-erers 
t<o  another  iu  the  Museum  at  Namur.  We  can- 
not <lett'rmine  Christoplier's  relationship  to  the 
other  RuL'kers,  but  lie  might  have  liecn  the  Her 
Christofel  Kackers,  organist  and  clockmakcr  of 
Tennonde,  where  he  set  up  a  carillon  in  1549 
— possiMy  ii  ]>ri('Ht,  at  least  the  title  'Her' 
would  iiitiicate  a  person  regarded  with  venera- 
tion. The  same  writ«r,  in  the  6th  vol.  p.  393 
of  La  Mutiqi'f  OHX  f'ai/fi- l>i'f,  continues,  'who 
knows  it  this  Christopher  did  not  owu  a  work- 


shop for  clavecin  making  ?  The  priest  «w 
everything  at  that  et>och,  and  a  scholar,  an 
organ  or  spiuet-builder  seems  to  ns  quite  natural 
and  nomui].' 

We  will  nowgivethelistof  thee.vistin;,'  KnekerH 
instiiMucnts  as  complete  as  we  have  Uen  able 
tu  make  it.  The  kind  and  never-tinng  help  of 
AI.M.  M.ihilloii,  Meerens.  and  Vaiidfi  Straeten 
of  Hnissels,  and  of  .MM,  Siioeck  and  Hegibo  of 
Kenaix,  as  well  as  of  other  fi  iends,  in  OMttpQing 
it,  is  gnt«fally  acknowledged. 


Catalogue  of  Ruckera  Clavecins,  still  exist  {n/i  i  H)07),  as  far  (i^  jumibU  according  to  date. 

Extreme  vMUurenuiUs  of  length  utui  voitUlu^ 

In  all  tha  MMUid*boarda  an  painted  with  devioes,  generally  of  fruit,  Inrdi,  and  flowera. 


1.    Ha-Nh  Kuckerh  1)e  OrbE  (the  Klder). 


No.  Form. 


1    Brat  ■<<!«. 


TnpuM. 


BCDt  lid* 

hsrpii- 
cliuni  with 

ocU»» 
■piiwt  is 


«  OhloUf. 

I 

f  .... 


ia«o 
isio 

isw 

1991 
UM 


1«M 


ft.  in.  ft  In. 
7  4  fegre  • 

7  •  kfSioi 


i  7  by  1  II 


S  Utyt  • 


Imitra.  U 


a    OlilaiK.       I«10    9  7  kyl  7 


9  ,  OUoof. 

10  I  OUm*. 

11  !  Baattldt. 


1610 
1011 


a  c  tyi  71 

7  e  kf  1 11 


OrncnU  Dcwriptlon. 


2  keybmnl*.  itut  orisltukl ;  VkA  natanli ; 

octATM,  (>— R  :  flnrljr  iwintcd.    Rixe  No.  1. 
2  kcybu«nl>,  imt  urii^iii  tl  :  block  natanU  ;  .'■ 
•Kt.  ;  cxtenrlral  \fy  Bl>lit;b*t.*    llMcrllivd  U«N» 

Rn-KKM  UK  raciT  AanmnMj  Bow  M<k  1. 

'  4  (eoottlUtKu' 

1  k«7lw«rtl ;  «>nip«M  3)  uctarm,  B— C.  Wblt* 
luttamU.  Kuw  Nu.  1.  Kr.|  mihI  \<\\%c\i  ornn- 
■iiriitAtlon  uo  jrrUiiu  t;r\'Uurl.  In-' ri lull  "tkl- 
•otU  nan  labtt  liiiioicuiw  uM  Itcnunuitein.' 


riMarte;  the  tnmt  on*  4  ovt..  C—C;  tb« 


SatOP*  in  orit'iu'il  jni.tl  :mIi  at  thr  rii:ht'lu>tl<l 
•Me:  wliiu-  imt>iri«l».  Kiiw  N.i.  1  ;  mhI  K"»i- 
to  o<.-t«vi>  oplni't  an  ftralvMjur.  Poiiitliiii:  in- 
»l<le  tup  nhuwinic  a  ohiilUir  ci>iiitiliit^l  lii.tni- 
ntnt.  Jfr.  UonrI  Ciwt  »m«i>lrni  the  iwlnliiig 
to  te  bgr  Hlw»n}iii<w  JMnwetia.  Inirril«l 
Hm  RecXKiiii  vii  rr.>  it  AvrwEitru. 
I  kryfK«»ril.  X\  t.,  I!  V  "<liort  ocIatc  In  bu«, 
tx't  .iii^'iii.il.i ;  oliitr  iiAtunU.  luKiit«<i 
io*.**a  Rti-kkm  Kki'it  AxTwiiaruK  ISiW. 
md  '  DaklMlmm  rrlli-it  trUtla  oord*  dmIcm.' 
ai  act.  Saw  B.B,  Orlnlnal  deoormtkm  ilniplr, 
ntaviMUj  VAtutcd  la  Btallta.  lawriM 
JoAjruB  wt  AnMM*  KwBKM  FamTVT 
laM. 

3  koytniinlsonpatiovd  thr  nthrr :  whltr  mtnnU; 
i\  Oct.,  C— F  mcb.  Tbr  tipper  ami  oci«v»  Iu- 
•tnunrnt  a  Utor  addition  \if  Um  maker. 
liMoriiMil  HAurn  Wvemwam  mm  mm  Anm. 

ritK.  ISIO. 

I  kejrlp>*ri1.  .'lo  tan-..  •Imrt  oi-tavp  In  ha««.  Vtr 
KrllxMl  H*v»  U\'  KiBii  MK  rti  II.  A^\^*vrp, 
1610,  attd  'UiuUiila)  iiuiiirii  IM  cum  coutkoOT 
Magnlflcabe  mm  In  laodai'  Tlw  la  of 
•bony  InlaM  with  vngravid  Ivorr.  A  mall 
nctavo  Imitrninrnt. 

I  krytKwnl  ;  ;tj  oct.,  K— C  ;  ca-.'  iMtt«Tii«Hl  |m(wr. 

InMTllHMl   JoAKSKH    RCCKKKx    I  M  IT  A.M%KK' 

rt/iK.  1011 ;  H.  R.  mat; 
S  keyboanln  <put  In  Iqr  Xoan.  Broadvonl,  l.vci. 
Rune  No.  I.  Cue  and  oempaa*  «•  No.  77.  New 
krjru.  lock*,  and  (top*.  Inx^rilieil  J<i«axM 
Kvi  Krim  MK  nn-iT  A'mr tun.**,  1«12.  KoiiuH 
«t  Wlnil»i>r  Ca"tl«-.  Iw:!.  Thi"  "nay  l«-cn 
till- l»r(,T  Hirn-i.  hnnl  1,-fL  t.s  H  ui.l.  I  t..  I^iiilth. 
and  glT«n  tqr  tb*  tatter  Iu  Kltm  Ucorice  111. 


'        PrracBl  Owner. 

Source  of 
liifartuatlon. 

1  CollntlonofthoUtolf. 

1     RrciUp.  Kriintx. 
Muv«'     "111  Coiuwrva- 
toli«,  Parla. 

A.  Mflba 
o.  Ohoaqntt. 

CMIaMidn  lim.  Fnae*. 
T.  t,  Canuaal.  Dtrwlar 

lyto*  BlMdel, 
Apmm  BritoM- 
w<«iie.Oct.IM0.* 

T.  J.  CanneeL 

a«««iba  MoiMB.  Biv- 
Un. 

nte.  tan*  lyaa. 

Vttto  bhlMttea. 
Haa 

Tbe  lata  M.  B4glhab 
BowU. 

Xwia  4a  Oowm- 
tnirah  BnuNtai 

V.MflUlkm. 

lta<»  4n  OooMnip 

■OT.F.W.Oil«i& 

Ma«<<<  dn  8ll«i,  AbV 
warm 

K.  Vnndwa^Mtal 

i 

I  ivianii  naiMiihlp  of  tiM  loilnMnttBta  baa  not  baen  poa. 
alUo  to  ttaae  la  all  cnaaa,  MTtaif  to  tha  frcqaent  dtapataal  of  private 

GOllactinnK. 

'  it  WM  helieTHi  by  MM.  Snoeck.  Vai»l<-r  Ktrx-Uii,  Iti^tio.  and  V. 
Malilllun.  that  tew  of  thr  Kuckrn  <  IikM.<iii>  «i-rr  nf  thr  ortftnal 
xiiiipav  uf  key*.  ThertatinnrnUof  mriiirt-"  inthi«  Hrtunil  aloiiln 
Kr.\  (MMKb  ibonld  be  <|aklined  by  thl*  ri  ii.  ii  k.  Thr  Im  rraw  wa», 
howavar,  made  lung  tgo,  and  in  aomr  luaUncva  potAlbty  by  the 
niitarMmaelf.  M.  Vaader  BtnctM.  p.  348,  has  a  panaaee  iionted 
from  Van  Blankenhurv :  "I%ta  waa  at  the  time  when  rlnvninji  ha<l 
1.1111  i  namiw  k«yb<uir.l.  Tn  the  prewnt  <i«y  (irWTi  it  w..ti1<1  »* 
Umi.  nlt  to  ni«*t  with  ■iii-i't  th:«  klnJ;  alt  ihr  kfj  boApli  bavliin 
been  lenftbenad.'  Again,  white  naUlimli  an  believed  to  be  ortgltuU 


in  tbaw  llMtninicnt*.    I'pon  very  old  altantlona  it  I*  not 

to  deeMa^    We  are  nf  opinion  that  Mack  naturala  and  Ivoay 

■harp*  were  orviwionjilly  »iil<«tltut<^l  when  the  pa)ntii>(r>  »i-r« 

donr.    In  'iralhik  th'-'   i|tic«ti.in..  hl^'•^^^r,  it  1"  tN.«t  to 

rvfnilii  frimi  t;tiirri»lliln>:  :  ii]..«y  t  rmr*  hnvluy  tkrioru  (roiii  i'-o 
;   hjwty  i*Hi'.-lil*!"ii'«, 

'  M.  Hpin-  Itlunili-I  \HUtoirr  Jnrrtlntl-itif  du  Piann\  iiirlitiimii  a 
RiK'ker*  olavecln,  painted  by  Oravelul.  aa  flndlnf  a  Iniyer  at  tb* 
■ale  of  Blondei  d'Aiineooit.  M.  dn  BauoMnid  In  a  private  letter 
refer"  tn  n»e  fnwA  in  a  rlllate.  prolwMy  a  Hnaa  Huckcra.  There 
UM'  ici>'i<-  In  Fniiii-"'.  ok  m.  choiMiiet  hitx  ht«rd<i(tlira*.  bni  haaM 

p:iltl<->||:ir'  of  tlirlil  t     <<  IIHn'IlLI'  .itr       I      |  1 1  IjIlM  f||llM  tH  lUillimir 

;  (NIC  In  Uullaud  uc  the  Rhcninb  pruvineea. 
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iiUCKKUS 


IS 


Itottt  nMr.  UVi 


n.  In.    (t.  tn. 


Bant  «i<l«. 
Ohioog. 


I«14 
I«I4 


Un- 
(UUd 


4|ky« 


Olitouy. 


In- 
aated 


Vb- 


7  4  hf*  1 

N»t  uHgiiwI 


rutiiitf  iti  tiiiiflnAl  iii.ikrr.  Jmt  iii-.  tit*^!  *  SflU 
en  ntalviurnt  |Mr  Tukiii.  1774.  iitnn- 

liitf  thnt  the  uilii|MM  of  kr}»  km  rxt^Mlad. 
Thla  IjrmutKul  liuitruiiiviit,  laainteil  Innldr 
«n>l  "lit  with  LimU  .\IV.  »iit>Jwt«  *iy  V»i!i|>-t 
Mriilrii,  U  Mill  tij  have  lieluii^r-l  t"  Mitrir 
AiitolMitc  It  Dill  Iw  iTinviubRxxl  m  luring 
».l'.m«ltte  luMtaMw  RoaMof  tlwHMatta 


Mr 


n 

1CI7 

9¥ 

4 

ObliHlj,'. 

3 

«l  I.jr  I 

:{ 

'XI 

lill'.) 

* 

4  bra 

7 

U 

s 

•  fcf  1 

•1 

OUmi*. 

IMt 

• 

M 

4 

*  hri 

t 

SI 

18S7 

<l 

9  hrt 

71 

t  •loil.B— Ct 

S  k«7hiiiirr|* ;  not  ■■rlglnul :  S  iN-t.,  rto..  P— O  . 
whltv  luitiUHli:  tfurvm)  Ixnt  »l<lc  hii*1  ruiiml 
namiir  end :  S  gmouUl^rtB  and  •  amudiiM  of 
tha  Mth  cMttnir>  Baw  Nrp  1. 
K<iM  Vm.  a  in  aoinid-lnaM.  which  i*  pMntad  vlUi 
til.  ii^n  il  ilfconttlnn.    Th«i  wiilth  hiui  Jiwi  lu- 
'  ivi^>-\     jwliiitb iif  •  grwtfr  11  till ji'i.'*-*. 
3  kcybiiMtU  aitiv  by         tbe  laft-lwttil  rr- 
OMKafetat  hartn*  Its  <!«■  taaltf  aad  raa,  bat  to 
ba  tnnad  m  8v«  hlgbfr  tliMi  Uw  And  Uutni- 
mmt:  no  kry*  Ittt;  *  net..  B— H.  Both 
•trft»'hffni    lni<«'rtN»i  J<j*x>-rj<   Rn  Btr.^  xr, 
ru  It.    2  ruwNi  N<i.  1.  is»-  No.  SXr  Ouud 
|«intlivipi.    Illiiil  nil  nun  li  m  llli  tlwIlMliWl 
•J  oilnl.jir  krylfMnl*:  H  .«t.  C— F  IS  kajr* 

iul^li**!!;  w  li  jte  ni%tnr»«l«  :  n  Kt-'i^^- 
l>i>ut>lr  vitgliml.  tiiMiilK<il  Ji>H>>M-  KvijVKKJi 
MK  rai  IT.  foiiipiKMi,  4  !>■  <«>««•,  I  f.  Whlta 
iialunU;  nut  urWliukl.  Kryl»Mr<l  <•(  the  iMver 
iuHnuMiti  to  t£»  right,  the  auuUtr  (ocUtrai 
iu»tiiiMMi,«iiiilMwl !■  tba  tntn  om  to  tka 
lafU 

TtigliMl.  Ultaim  to  ilfM. 


IL  Hakh  BvcncRii  m  Jokob  (the  Younger). 

Mnttnfiln  Vr 


Tha  Uta  v. 

Miia«tiiii  uf 
iHhuIr  ittr 
Borlln. 


Walter  H.  Bnm*.  fjni.. 

itivl  (...puiti  H»II 

U»y»l  C«lt««a  »<  Mu*lc, 


A.J.in9kJiHk 


I'tillli.iilr  <.'.l,i.jl!.  K»'(- 

Morna  atriurrt  t:»>ll<H- 
X««r  Hnvau. 
"  WJfcA. 


A.  J. 
A.  J. 


Hlpklnk 
HIpkUw. 


X  J. 
Bar. 


Itov.r.W.CMvkk 


Uhlotig. 

Brnf  sl.lr, 
Brnt  al-ir. 


f 

SS  tiUoti«. 


Oblong. 


iitn 
van 


^  9  bfl  7i 

7  4  liyS  0 

4  MlhgrfllO 

•  •  •  • 

5  V  by  I  It 

•  a  aa 

0  1  tvt  tn 

S  •  brl  7 


9  keyha«nb :  whlti>  luttunU. 
Ill*  M>rtiii.  Iittrlr  rvinOTCct. 


I    ..ri^iiinl    k..>U«ir.l:   3f    <«<.,  E— C :  »hlt«' 
ii^lm*!*.     In>.  rll»>l  J.>»x>e<(  RncKERt  rttir. 
N..  i. 

3  original  key *ju«r<U.  «Me  l>y  •I<If.  4  atiiii'  t<>  the 
tixnl  ati«.  the  othartnnad  8vp  higher :  4i  i^  t., 
C—F:  whlt«  nstiumU.  Koae*  No,  4.'  (8vc 
Ho.  IR.I 

1  orifliiitl   kryl>a»r<t  ;  3]   oet.,  K— Of  vfelto 

UktomU  Kuaa  Voh  9. 
1  lnybtortt  4|  mL»0— r :  »1iito  natnnli.  In- 

■eritiart  XMmrn  Sema*  rmr  iUmrsnriM. 

l(m  nii.l  nt<M>  f^i-iRiTtmLAVDROnMinnL 

1  keyhiwnl.    h . -  n I 1  Jotnito  KTrKUM  f!K1T 

AXTWKftflAK,  It^i. 

I  orlgliuU  kerbuaril ;  44  ort.,  C— E:  whlta  natn* 
nit :  'i  atop* :  Hrm»  yiu.  4 :  pntiitlnt  InaMe  t<^>, 

di-Hoii  tn  t"  liuU^iif  nux  I'lift  Rttt,  t..in.' 
tinu  iOml  »«  \i>.  as.  an'l  MiM'  v  Poxi  m  I>h 
I  k.->li.«inl  ;  *\  oi^.C-K.  without  Ui»n.t  (  J; 
appTftn  Vt  Itave  been  ettended  by  the  maker 
from  :(J  ex  t.,  R — C.  A  aourdlBe  •*  fenooUWrr.' 

1  kcylH>ir\I :  aounil-hniinl  imlntrd  with  ma^ifnl 

2  k.  jl.wnl.  :  3*t  key*,  tl  — F;  SU- k  tatarnl*. 
U.»«.  \...  4^ 

3  ki->Uwnl«:  4]  i*t..  O— F. .  I<lpw  k  lutur.il-: 
pointing  liwldv  tup  mid  to  be  l>y  lAiu  tft.  In 
MTllitvt  JoAaXKK  Rui  KKIU  MK  rKi  IT  AltTTVR' 

riAE.   Csae  aivt  top  black  and  guld  lacniwr, 

Chlnp«>.   Drawn  In  f  lUmmrmUmi,  Itonh  U. 

18M.  an<l  u  frontbplm  to  Chwattar  da 

bofc'a  OMuphlet. 
tlnvtaankt  a  m^.  an4  1  aitob  ff*<«i  nlilto 

iwtantot 4*bnM -AniMallllnk*  Bawir«wlL 
Ton  aOntai.  _(Tha  dnto  toaUnaa  w 

UUioMtoHauatha 

dwacrlhad* 

I  keylnani:  nawip—a  4|  oeteTa*.  O— C  White 
iMtiirala.   Wkina-hoaH.  Ji>N4mu  Rv<-icr.iM 

HE  Vrrvt,  AwTvuarut     i>!i  rt»p.  -t*.,!!  1)im 
gloria.'    Iii*td«*  top,  VV  *  ,  '  It  uiii  pr«tlinnt.' 
I  krylKMnL    Iii'<-i  ilwl  Juan m..»  Kvi  hk.ki>,  Fm  it 

Avrwr.Rri4B.lfPM.   Tha atand  aim  orlftiwl. 
1  keyU*ra  to  right.  4  Oct..  C-C  (abMrt  Oct.  In 
white  n»t(iral».    On  wniad-hannl  tka 
r,  auil  on  the  coyer  the  lliaail|KIO«>— 
■Amil  MdeetTiwe 
Hi  rU  vtvart  In  Rmm,* 
Ikaftori:  41  oct..  A-F:  white  Mtonta.  b- 
•cftbad  aa  No.  31,  *IUi  iUt«. 

I  keyhiHrrl :  4  Oct.,  rtcC— U;  white  natarOa. 
li.ii.Htir.1  aa  Koi.  «k  wtOi  dM«,  mmI  MawrA 
M«<'^<>K(M  Bar  BMAMn  Dvtri  luMtTM. 
Boaa  No.!. 


M .    PiMte.    Brum  la.  |  VMor  MaMllna. 

I>-TH,  .int-e  aold,  HAtal  ' 

M'i,«  viluCcin*crT«t  lirr,   O.  ChoOTuH. 


X.  Mgtbo,  Banaii. 
M.Mtlto.1 


M.  Vktot 
Brnimel*. 


Pl<-\  I  •>llt'<'ti"ii.  Brti>>rl* 
lilUparacd  KoT.  IWMt. 

XMfMM  at  tto  llMjh> 
•chnle,  Barlla. 


A.B4gtbo. 


Rav.F.W. 


M.  U<ou  Jontvt.  Bra«-   V.  JUhUloo.  i 
aela. 


1 


M'M,-  Siifjfvk.  fihfiit. 
^1    i;.-.t.|   ■!>•  Prill*. 

.till. 

Hj%rt>ii*M      JAiiir*  dc 
ButhMThlld.  riuia. 


V. 


R-v.  F.  Oalpln  I 
F.    P.   de   FrlDi,  , 


Avlaf  OfMiti. 


C.TUm 


PlejrCoUection,  BruwU  Ret,  F.  WT. 

idiaperwdi.  I 
Mnaanm  u(  the  Huch- 1  Rar.r.V. 

ackala    fllr  MMik. 


The  Ul*  John  CalK^ott  S.  C. 
Honlry,  R.A., 

Mme.  Onoevk.  tibrat.      C.  N 


I 
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Vo. 

Form. 

DkU. 

DlmemioM. 

m 

itot  Mr. 

im 

It.  in.    ft.  In. 
T  M*r*  • 

» 

Brnit  Mr. 

5  •  kvS  71 

At 

43 

(tstrd 

7U  kyS  0 

7  1  kyt  7 

44 

BmtaM*. 
wlHi  obltnm 

•tUrlMHL 

■  11  bjra  »i 

Bentilde. 

B  11  bf  S  71 
•  0  kyfl  7 

Bmt  ildr. 

«• 

Obtaof. 

•• 

«• 
M 

|oi>h>i>f. 

{ 

Bl 

111. 

Ml 

1610 

'  93 

161U 

B4 

Ida 

H 

7  •  lyt  H 

N 

MIS 

4  t  l» 

m 

MM 

7  4  trilo 

as 

BnitiM*. 

BMItqrSIO 

Bnit  (Mp. 

i«ao 

t  10  by  8  8 

•» 

OUong. 

too 

r.i 

ObloDf. 

i«n 

s  s  itri  7t 

lOO 

4   1   bjr  t  .-ti 

I  adfinat  kvyhannli.  Um  tower.  4  ocC  ond  •  not< . 

F;  th*  "iiprr.  «  km.  K— C.  Th*  un»  r 
tutvF  pri>lon.:iitl<>i>ii  on  thr  loooit  ►'J  umI 
k'-)  '  111  •u  lu.iMi-  t..  U>iub  tb<  fuaribn  t»lo«r.  In 
unicr  tu  pinwrt  •  ttw  ariiattoiuil  •iirt-roiiao after 
Ida  ahoft  octBT«  iif  th*  lowor  kvjrliuMlit,  wWto 
■poniiiic  the  tliiirt  oeUTr  uf  thr  upian-.  Mow 
K  ol  tbe  apiMV  in  •  «>Mja«ii  l>l.vk  <l. 1  li.ll  l,v 
Qiiltili  v»n  llUiikriiUirv.  Tin-  !•  -Ik  mhIi 
Kiu'keo  kiiuaii  to  Mr  Hlpkin).  Ut',  uii  .n<-i<-.l 
Id  thr  Itutruuiriit  iMvl  kr)  Ivardi.  A  r>—Ujr«r 
b*>t»kn)  Kwii}^  two  rowi  i<()«.k«  j>ii<l  tlir  atup*. 
u  uiAjr  b«  aUll  Mm;  uuklUnc  tb*  lii'ti-iiuimt 
two  ludvpandiiii  ipiMia.  an  eWvnitb  i|nit  in 
pitch.  •>  M  to  a*t  tb«  kv^lnanl*  »lih  uii- 
t,r»n«p(iM<d  Dot<-a  Paliitnl  twUy  with  iltte: 
o\n  kry*  J.)*)i!tKi  K\.Kiii«  Ki.;  ii  \si- 
vnrtAK  Palntinc*  liuide  tvp,  bUtkaiul  aoM 
cma*  mhI  old  ttaiMl.  Fiinnwfr  Ik  Uw  MM» 
*ivn  of  tbr  l»u  Mr.  iipHW*  M  Flanaan 
fiaHrt/->rr*  rrimrr,  p,  ML 
1  xr>i-<.ni   u-k«fa:4a(avs:  ■■■•ir«k4i Madt 

auil         '  uM 

ak«yl>«nl<:  4i<«t  ,  H    D  :  4  »to|M  at  tbr  >l<l«  »» 

i>ri»lii»Jlv  (lUfiil ;  K..«'  .V.>.  4:  (»»intliv« 
S  kirjrbuikiiU  :  5  i»-t..  K    F;  i«iim.-<l  i^nt.nl. 

Teiilm  or  llrinnii.r.  ImUlf  ••>•  Mii-iijlul  imil 
r     Pkiil  Bril.    tUmr  No.  X 
I  kfj-tuvil :  41  i«-t..  «— U  :  hUrk  tiotutal*  ;  Kuw 
No.  4:  biarkwuud  oaar  with  luoruatol  Ivonr, 
■oeordlnc  tu  M.  dn  SMuiMnrd.  ItjUiaii  wurk. 
l3k«7bnania:  each S| orL.  K-C :  hbu-k  iwtirral* : 
2  prt«'P«  to  th»  i<mt  »(i|r  tii'lnitiK'ii'  Mrnl  R-.~  | 

imliitrrl.    Tlir  twti  liiatniiueuti  toyrtbrr  Inriu 
an  rihlifii^  MiiMrr. 
4iui.-t..t'— K:  whita  uatDralii :  anprrb palntlBflK 
larkclnal  krybuutl.  44oit..C— F;  S  kpT»a<Med 
Id  trriilr  :  obitr  naturaU ;  .1  atoiM :  Hum-  No^  S; 
pnlntinf  of  ilr|>bnu  plajrluf  s  liuu  « iul, 
I  ivriKliuJ  krybuanl.  44  <ict..  C-  F  :  4  kvftadM 

In  treble :  R«r  No.  3.  cut  in  hardwood. 
1  kayboani  ;  5  act  and  a  note.  F— O  ;  not  ori- 
•aOTpUannl  form.  aUlad  to  Um 
'  aptiMta,  ancloMd  In 


Ih"  li!-  Kiiht  H  i,  HIr  j  A,/. 
Urrtilkani  tSamuclaon 
II 


flantb  Krii>iugt..ii  Ml 
•auni  icltt  ot  >lvMr«.  , 
KirtuMal. 

Countwi  of  Dndley.      |  A.  J.  1 


Miuc«dul'onwriatolrr.  ,  O, 

Furl!  |CU|)t»K>n  Col- 

Irctluul. 
MiUi««    lie    IHAtrl  <U- 

Clvnr>   Vkrta.  Cat 

ll».lla«H. 
MlMim  9t  tka  Uoeh- 


oaUection  of  th* 


M.  BMWk.  BMnli. 
lLB4altaia«ials. 

M.  B<Blbo.  RriuU. 

MoMm  af  a»  Hoch- 
•cboKlOTtiD. 

Mna.8iMwck.OhMt. 
MoMt  da 


A.  J. 


V.  Mecreua.  { 

1 

I 

CNmnu.  j 
A.MillMk 

Be«.r.  vr.antptn.| 

Bar.  r.  W.  Oalpla.  ^ 
■rr.r.W.Oalpia. 


III.  Akdhibb  Ruckbm  db  Oudk  (the  Elder). 


I  kvybmid  to  tbr  riic)it  .  4  oct„C— Os'l 
In  :  wbltr  n«tiir*l«.  Inaarlbnl  AcDautt 
Rv(-KU«  DC  Fu  IT  AsTWEapur,  an<l  'i)uinl< 
(plritoa  laudrt  Ik.iulniiiii.'  On  thr  aouml' 
tKwnl  t*  the  date  lOia  A  '  aounllne  '  rulitfd  tu 
tbr  Iftth  cMtMry. 

1  kr)l'«nl:  4<>«'t.r-*':  « li' tr  tuitiir»'«.  In- 
•<  1  il»"l  Axt.pr  <»  K I  •  K >  I  >  w >  I     IT  ^  v I  (■ 
ri»i,  IM-l.    ivii.ii.-.-!  t..  ;ln  I  Un . ,  1I.U-.  .in  I 
carllluoMur.  MattbiAi  Vxudru  Ubr^n.  *bu 
■ntUvHUk  ninn  tt  to  17«lk 

It^boMfl  tottivWft:  4  act.  C-C:  Miartott. 
In  )>uw).    A  ■mall  iMtruBtcnt 

2  kryt.Nir.lm,  rt-it  urtflnal ;  4i  act.,  A— K:  v.hii.- 
natiiisl*  ;  hiifflmtlwr.  Int4>  and  <'<  Uivr  iiti>p» ; 
pMlal.  not  iirtiilnAl .  vriii^'r«*H  18tll' 
InM'rlli«tliu<NM.S:i.  K'«  N«.  6.  llilutlnri 
t'lp  »ttri>HiVpd  to  Van  <lrr  Meiilvn. 

li,..ilic<I  c<iK(-OBDiA  an  .  rABTai .  rania-KT 
KiM-iiRiii*  .  M*«in««.  iHi.AainmiB:  waaln  tb« 

4|  •M.-u.  c-r :  wMI*  Mtnrml*.  iMcribadlloci 
Onu  OuiBU. 

IkaftaBfAtl  Sort.  C-r;  tb*  lowart  Ml*  am 
tidow  eaOuC;  hrlly  (lit  and  dtapcrnl  In  Moor- 
ish •  'jr1«:   t»»iiitin«  ol  Urt>h*n«  oiit*l<l».  In-l 
1.^  I  lilted  .«»  N'l  .'>;;.  with  datr.    Bum*  No.  a. 


B»v.  F.  W.  CtaOpin.  Hai- 1  Bot.  r.  W. 
flald,  r 


V.  MahlUoo. 


Moate  do  CocMrTBtati*. 
BminU. 


M'-anI 


MtMriiiii  i>(  tbe  H«<b' 
acbnt*.  Birllli. 


3krTbuanii>:  44  uct.  «i-F;  (tlMtt  oct  In  baaal 


4rtM. 

Imtfiaa 


rl»lto.l4k 


tat  fiaa  ttnlNllklB  A.'lt"' 

1  krvlxtrd  t  4  Mtn  C  (' :  .h.,rt  •■i-f.  In  : 
w  Int.'  iTtHinIn  1  )>»l  .\  m>i;  »      t;i  -  k  »  r. •< 

ur  KniT  Airrr«Bri»»- «u.l  Ml  <.h.hia 
mvaui.    IVrhapa  Identical  with  N<>.  flS. 

1  kryl.iard  ttt  tbe  rifht :  4  act.  C-C:  wblU 
liatnml.>  :  chnmuitlc  ooinpaai.  tbe  iburt  octave 
baring  hern  mtnpleini  by  a  later  band.  In- 
■erilml  AsnREu  Rvikck*  «»  K»»  tt  Aar- 
wriirioK.  atiil  ttiiinU  •plilt"«  laivlet  I».iiul- 
niiiu  '   On  the  H<iind-hiairU  thr  datr  jtriO. 

1  keytioanl ;  »l  ort..  B-C:  whlla  iwtiifala.  ID- 
MTlbed  a«  No.  n.  aiM  iMMvtki  l«»  Mr  Tmi- 
arr  Oi>oBi*  Mrnt.  •wKn.M. 


Muaruiu  of  tbe  Hotb- 
aebBlfi.  BctUn. 

Murrl»  Hteinert  Colin 
tlon.     Sew  Havvn. 
Counectkiit. 

Mna4a    dii  CooatrTB- 

totrr, 


M.  Alfrtd  Campoi.  Broa- 


A.«.HI*klBii. 


I^n  de 
p.  W. 


C.  M«emi». 

Bar.  F.  W.  OalpUi. 

■•r.r.W.flnlpte. 

V.  MahUloa. 
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I  63  OhIonK, 
M  BentsMe. 


r,3     rvnt  «('!••   !  1(^4 


bilU«MluD>. 


m  i  OUong. 


«    Ucnt  »Me. 


I 


70 

71 


73 


Bntalda. 

Bfntddc 


Bmtride. 


I03 


1633 


leM 
16M 


]«I0 


1«44 

16B1 


T»  '  Obioac.  Vn- 
n  BMtsldr 


Otdooc. 


83  '  UUmw. 
'  BcntaM*. 


M 

87 
M 


Poor 
conwrcd 


j-BMtiida. 


ft.  In.     lU  In. 

6  Ti  l.y  I 

7  »  byS  I 


8   0  by  3  10 

4  0  byS  li 

i  •  Iqrl  7i 

5  Ubrl  « 

7  0  bra  8 
7  •  kr«  1 


«  4  b)  a  9 
mt  keyboard. 


<  0  IVt  S 


7  6  «rS  0 


9  y  hgrl  3t 
7  •  hrt  7 


7  «  kfsn 

3  8  byl  » 
«  C  IqrS  B 

a  •  «ri  4 
«  1  %f t  14 


31  In.  Innr,  It| 

In.  •Iilc,  (tin. 

board  prv 
jMla4ta. 


0«D«nl  DvcripUoo. 


rantary.  Boa* 


1  keyboard;  4cH-t..  C— C:  wbltr  naluinh.  In- 
3  kcybwutU;  d  uet.,  F— K ;  whitr  uatanlt;  3 
XO.C 

.«  !  .  K-  K'  :l  •toi».     ln>rrlU'-l  Mi  p>k-a  i,»k- 
I  n  '  *  r  ( *.  V|  i  l'lt  1^  A  Ikhuki  v 
I  kt  >l><Miil :  :((  iict  aud  ^  oiAm;  at  teaitan  Hvf 

adu«dintfariaUiaMtaiy.  lnMrtMMllo.aa, 
and  loai'ir  (op  aa  Mo.  ML  Tb*  atand  » tow  o( 
live  baluitcn. 

)  urlglual  keybuani  to  licht  baiHl  of  (runt;  4) 
<Kt,.C—¥:  whtU-  tuitiiml*.  luaLTllinl  litnldr 
top  MixU  A  .  M »<  «iiii,in  .  Sol  .  Utiii  . 

LAauat  M.    Hu^-  So.  C 

1  orifiiMl  kayboanl  to  lanhand  ot  (rant ;  4i  ort. 
C—t  t  wUla  wtanlfc  iBMtHMd  Arauai 
RvcKHwraclr  AMYVBtntl.  HaHmod  Jack* 
<if  doahir  thirknn* ;  patntlne  ln>l'lc  t<'|>. 
Rimf  No. 

1  keyhiard.    Inacribed  Axdbba*  Rcckku 
Axrwutraii  A»%o  lOS. 
(vllrctioa  o(  Paul  dr  Wit.  Urtpalff. 

Iinii.tib«>d  AxHRrn  Ui  runui  A'ln  i  rri  «r 

*  kryl*jnnU  not  "'I  iK'lial  ;  5  ■ V  .  li'*tilr,kUi 
•t<i|»  «n>l   liv«   ■II"'   Tvkln  •  .  ■••.tutKnlly 
■aintad.   Inw  rll>«<i  aa  Mo.  Uw  vlth  datr.  i 

t  Kcgrbaard*.  Hum  Ko.  &  Buff  atop.  Paiutxl 
on  MaiDF-tvavd  AyiD*il  Rkkkiui  AXktV. 
im.  'MU  »n  nvjilrmrut  |mr  l>iucaj  Tackln, 
ITW.'  t'a««>  and  ttp  Uw'imr  with  Japanrw 
rt,-ur«.    KihH>it4il,  l...ii.|Mn.  Its', 

-  k<*>  iMwinU,  4i»iii|iav«  4;  <^  l»\i'i  tJ  I*.  wbil# 
Ikainnij*.  Twn  uniaon*  ami  octate.  Caw 
dark  (ran.  iiuwd«railwtth  foM.  Smmd-board 
painted,  and  uaoal  A.  tturkcfa  raaa. 

I  nrlicinal  ki-yUuir.l  :  4  .«  t,,  rtr..  C -l> ;  »hlt«> 
nj<tiir»I«.     ill..  \^  I>K».*«  Kl  KKRs  l'>40 ; 

and  Inalde  tup  Mi«it.A  l.*niTl*B  Coma 
Mmii  isa  OMMRVMt  tmlda  Map  CMn«HiU4 

tamed  latper. 
I  kryboardi  4  oci..  C—C   ImorikMl  Aiimkab 

Ki  I'KKii*.  A!i«ol4t4. 
■J  k. .  1..,',)..  rarh  •«(«.{  MMk  Mtamfau  Boar 

N  In»  rifaMi  ADOMU  BcMini  FKIT 

AiiT\'iuiriaii:. 
1  kartaoaida  not  ortginal :  nmltr  *        O— F, 
lo«MtOS«antlnt:  whitftiatiinla.  Inacribed 

a»  S"  .'•.1,  vrlth  lUt*-.  lind  >*\i  THA"<«1T  IJll'M* 
>li  M  l.  Ml  -|.  «  l'"MM  (111.  aiHl  furturi!) 
.\i  1*  \  inm  ri!i>M«M.  ( .inc»<rt  <>(  m'ink<->> 
on  thr  twll}',  oni-  •niuliii  linK,    ll<ia<r  No.  IJ. 

1  original  kryhiatnl  iili'i-.!  In  thr  Iiildillr ;  4  orL, 
r— C;  whiti- iiiiturml«.    U."*  No.  B. 

9  kf)  W-u^U :  th'  lower  4  ot.,  rl.  ..  U— I',  the 
iiplwr  .MJ  iH-t.,  K C:  only  oin-  ki  y,  %  wblte 
liatunil.  Irft ;  :i  otoiM  ;  no  n«iiir  ur  rL«>>,  luit 
KtyU"  ul  wurk  of  A.  R.  InnHI-i-d  Umm« 
SriaiTva  LaBUKT  U(Uii«ii-M  CiixtvamA  Ra> 
KUMTAfl  GBMnWt  DlaMKMA  HanaAB 
DitABmriL 

2  kryt.«r.U.  not  oHirlral  ;  5  .M-t  .  K  T:  k 
}i.itur:i]«  -  ii<p't-riUil  a.*  \.«.  M;  .1*'..  nf  r.  ij..\[i. 
tlon.  ITVI,  inaik^l  on  a  bu  k  .  flnr  (ixintlngii. 

1  keyboard:  4|  ort.C— F;  whlU-  uutorala;  In- 
•crlbed  aa  Nu.  S3. 

2  kryboarda;  4|  ott.,  K— F;  whit*  Mtanda; 
iuuii«  uivl  nna  wmMaff  attritaatad  to  .A.  K. 
by  thr  work. 

1  keyUanI  .1J  <-  t..  E-C.    Roae  Nn.  «. 
I  krytxiard  ;  4  o'  t.,  C-C:  without  loweat  Cj; 
white  natnrala.    Hum*  So.  8 :  painting  uf  a 

hwit. 

White  natural  kryn.  E  to  O,  murly  4  octavra. 
Ina<rll«-<I  An<lri««  RiK-kcr"!  in*  f<vlt  .*nt 
vrriiiin"  iK'Mx  -Vo.  lii'lfle  «iirfjiif«  |ialiitr.t 

In  black  i-utvnl  Uadgn  un  a  wbitx  vn>niMl. 
Bad  Una  round  the  Ineida.  Oeonlan  in*h<i(any 


I  Ovnar. 


MM.  Victor Mrfjl 

Mahillon.  ~ 
The  lata 


III 


Heyer  Collection, 
Oolofne. 


iBBTUIaailii 


MnaeoQllatkTMfa. 


Tbr  late  Ulm  TviolH^ 

1»UI  II  — 


M.  Victor  lUhnioo. 
BroMela. 


S  (pnHni<>i]i  ea<-h  M  itb  f>ii<-  keyltoaid,  on  ooa  the 
la«.Tlptlcii.  'St'  I  AiiMi  gloria  mondl.'  The 
Rlli:k-.i«  tour  with  till-  iiiitlala  A.  R. 

Skaybunrda:  five  ort..  O  <•.  white  nntiirnla  :  ;< 
atop*.  ]nacrihr<l  Amiki  t*  Kvi  Kri'.«  >r  Fx  it 
AurwnnAB.  Formerly  In  the  budllucton 
CMlMUoaiMldlWl. 


IV.  JkMDBISB  RVCKBRS  DX  JONQB  (the  Yimtgtt), 


]I.M|ltob 

llua«e  da 
werp. 


Ijf  lUroii  d«  OUef.  Chi- 
t.  iti  .1.-  X'.'lii,  Pa*  d« 
I'nlal*.  France. 

Mii>^-  da  Comarra- 
t<>lrp.  Bruaarli. 

M.  Snoaek.  KtMbi. 


na  Me  W.  H.  Han- 
MMte  da 


Houroe  o( 


V.  Mabllloo. 
H.  Holiday. 

V.  Mahinob. 
B.V«ateWaet«a. 


ReT.  F.  W.  <Mpl«. 


Mr.  C.  Cramp,  and 
K.  J.  Ulpktnt. 

A.«.BI|klM. 


V.Ma 
P.  to 

A.  4.1 


A.1 

▼.1 


V.  1 


aiMHk. 

F.P.damM. 


W.  H.  U.  JoDca. 


l&» 

a  a  «« 

Baotalda. 

IM 

s  4|bra 

Bant  (Ma. 

169S 

0  10  bFS 

4 

Oblai«. 

4  •  tri 

•i 

('*»*  )«lnte>l  lu  liliif  niu,  lirii  In  m>>i«xi  ■.tylr  ; 
attribotton  to  the  yuniigrr  A.  R.  (rom  the  late 
date. 

lorl«ln8lkeybauAs4«aM>-€t  wMtoMtVMit: 

iK>iutin«  inaida  lapb  lloaa  Vv.  7. 
InrlKinnl  key Uiaid ; 4 Oct. .C—C ; t»Mt»Ba>Mala. 

UoM  No.  T. 

lotlgiiMlkairhaaritothaMtt  4«ct.4te..D-K; 
wUtaMtatata.  RoMM«k7. 


.M    I.niini<V  (Imni  the  I  8. 
rbiteao  de  Pamau. 
prtaOomfl. 


Ik. 


R^bo. 
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V.  ClIRISTOFEL  RUOKEBS. 


DO*. 

Illfuitii.iliuu. 

M 

OMoac. 

dated 

ft.  In.     (t.  In. 
3  7  bjr  1 

tk»  hi AtH  nil  lllKllrtMl»>  Bom 
No.  SL  vlfh  famUs  C.  M.  tmuMourdaad 

top  renewed.   InwHlml  'Acta  rinira  profauit.' 
An  Initniinrnt  l>y  l'hri«ti>fi'l  Kucken  wm  (tattd 
l>)r  VKHilfr  Hlnw  tfii  lu  l«  In  tbe  mnwum  at 

N  Mil  nr. 

in  tlir  Cmlqr  •  Bitmn 
OoUwUan.  Matio- 
^jidltiMllaMiiiu,  K«w 

A.  Bdglbo. 

M 

*• 

A.  J.  H. ;  with  additiMiB  bj  B«t.  P.  M*.  Galpin  and  MiM  E.  J.  Hipkina. 


RUDDYGORE:  ok,  THE  WITCH'S  CUKSK 
(Title  afterwards  spelt  Ruodioobx).  Coniio 
o[>era  in  two  acts ;  the  words  by  W.  &  Gilbert, 

music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.   Frodnoed  «t  fbe 
Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  22,  1887. 
RUDESSDOBFF,  Hsumnt,  bora  Dee.  12, 

1 S22,  at  Ivaiiowsky  in  the  Ukraine,  where  her 
father,  Joseph  Rudersdortf,  a  distinguished 
violinist  (afterwards  of  Hamburg),  was  then 
engaged  She  learned  singing  at  Paris  iix>m 
Bordogni,  and  at  Milan  from  de  Micherout, 
also  master  of  Clara  Novello,  Catherine  Hayes, 
etc.  She  fint  appeared  in  Oenttaay  in  concerts, 
and  sang  the  principal  soprano  music  at  the  pi-o- 
duction  of  Mendelnohn's  '  Lobgesang '  at  Lieip- 
ng,  June  25,  1 840.  The  next  year  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Carkruhc  with  great  success, 
and  then  at  Frankfort — where  in  1844  she 
married  Dr.  Kiichenmcistcr,  a  professor  of 
mathematics, — and  at  Bre.slau,  Berlin,  etc. 
Her  rejKjrtory  was  large,  anil  include*!  both 
dramatic  and  coloratura  {>artit.  On  ^iay  23, 
1854,  sht;  lirst  aj»])carc(l  in  Englaml  in  Ocrinaii 
oi)era  at  Drury  Laue,  as  Donna  Anna,  and  was 
fairly  well  received  in  tliat  and  her  sub3e«{uent 
parts  of  Con.stance  in  Mozart's  '  Eiitfiilu;!ii^',' 
Agatha,  Fidelio,  and  Marpirt  t  of  \  uloib,  and 
in  English  as  Elvira  in  '  Ma  anii  llo.'  She 
took  up  hrv  residence  in  England  tor  several 
years,  only  occ;isionally  visiting  Gcniiany  lor 
concerts  and  festivals.  She  sang  at  the  Royal 
Ita!i:iii  OiKTain  1855,  also  from  IS'H  to  18ti.^., 
Iks  Donna.s  Anna  and  Elvira,  Jemmy,  Ik-rtha, 
Natalia  (' L'£toile  du  Xord '),  etc;  and  in 
English  at  St.  James's  Tlieatre  for  a  few  nights 
iu  Loder's  o^tera,  'Kuyniuud  and  Agnes.' 
But  it  was  as  a  conoert>auiger  that  she  was 
best  appreciated,  Iht  very  powerful  voire  (not 
always  pleasing),  combineil  with  admirable 
powers  of  deolaniation,  certainty  of  execution, 
and  thorough  musician.ship,  having  enabled 
her  to  take  liigh  rank  its  a  singer  of  oratorio. 
Especially  fine  was  her  singing  of  the  opening 
soprano  reeitativen  in  the  'Messiah'  with  the 
air,  'Rejoice  greatly,'  and  of  the  tinal  air  and 
chorna  in  the  'brselt'  eepedally  at  the  Handel 
Festivals,  when  her  voice  would  tell  out  with 
wonderful  ett'eot  against  the  powerful  band  and 
choir.  In  wueet  te,  whatever  she  ondertooik  she 
always  .showed  herself  a  thoron^di  artist,  being 
devoted  to  her  art,  in  which  she  worked  with 
nntbliig  indnstiy.   This  she  proved  by  her 


revival  of  Mozart's  fine  scenas  'Ahi  lo  previdi ' 
and  'Miaera  dove  son/  and  of  Handel's  air 
from  '  Semele,'  *  0  Sleep,*  or  Iqr  the  introdne* 
tion  in  their  own  tongue  of  Danish  melodies 
and  the  Spanish  songs  of  Yradier.  She  was 
engaged  at  the  Boston  festivals  of  1871  and 
1872,  and  finally  settled  in  that  city,  becoming 
a  veacher  of  singing  there.  Her  best  pupib 
were  Misses  Emma  Thursby  and  Isabel  Fasisett. 
Her  son  was  the  well-known  actor,  Richard 
Mansfiold,  for  whose  revival  of  Richard  ill.  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  in  1889,  Mr.  Edward  German 
wrote  the  incidental  miuiic.  Mme.  Rudersdorff 
died  at  Boston,  Feb.  26,  1882.  For  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1878  she  wrote  the  lib- 
retto of  Signor  Handeggcr'e  eontata  'Fridolin,' 
founde<l  on  Schiller's  '<iang  nach  dem  Eisen- 
hammer.'  She  hod  previously  introduced,  iu 
1869,  at  the  Gewandhaus  concertos,  Leipzig,  the 
same  composer's  scena  *  Medea,'  which  she  sang 
also  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  in  1872  at 
Boston.  A.  <". 

HUDHALL.  A  family  of  Ull- foun-l.Ts  of 
thi.>4  name  carried  on  business  iu  Bell  l^ne, 
Gloucester,  from  1648  until  late  in  the  18th 
conlury.  Its  sn<  i  (  ssive  memlfers  were  Abraham, 
sen.,  Abraham,  jun.,  Abel,  Thomas,  and  John. 
From  catalogues  jjublished  by  tlu-ni  it  appears 
that  from  16  JS  to  I^dy  Day,  1751,  tlu-y  had 
cast  2972  belK-i  'for  si.\teen  cities'  and  other 
j)laces  '  in  forty-four  several  counties,'  and  at 
Lady  Day  1774  the  number  had  increa.sed  to 
3594.  The  principal  metroiK)litau  jieuls  cast 
by  them  were  those  of  St.  Bride,  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  Rist,  an<l  St.  Martin  in  th<-  Fii  lds.  The 
mosteuiinent  member  of  the  tauiily  waa  Abraham 
junior,  who  brooght  the  art  of  bell'Casting  to 
great  perfection.  He  was  born  1857,  and  died 
Jan.  25,  1788,  '  fameil  for  his  great  skill,  be- 
loved and  esteemed  for  Iiis  singular  good  natars 
and  integrity.'  and  was  buried  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  His  daughter,  Alicia,  married 
William  HiNE,  the  cathedral  organist,  w.  ii.  h. 

RUDOLPH  JOHANN  JOSEPH  RAINER, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  bom  at  Florence,  Jan. 
8,  1788,  died  snddenly  at  Baden,  Vienna,  July 
24,  1831,  was  the  youngest  child  of  Leopold  of 
Tuscany  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain.  Music  wa« 
hereditary  in  his  family.  His  great-grandfather, 
Carl  VI.,  so  accomjianied  an  opera  by  Fux,  that 
the  coni][>o8er  exclaimed  :  '  Bravo  !  your  Miycaty 
mif^t  serve  anywhere  as  chief  OapeUmeiater  t ' 
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'Not  ho  last,  my  dear  cliiet  Capviliuciiiter,  . 
raplifld  the  Emperor ;  *we  an  better  off  m  we 

are !  ■     His  grandmother,   the  gicat   Marin  ' 
Thorejid,  was  a  tine  singer  ;  her  children,  from 
very  early  age,  sang  and  perfortned  cantatas  ! 
and  little  <lraiiHis.  t<i  words  hy  Mctastasio,  on 
birthdays  and  ictes.    His  uncle,  Max  Franz,  i 
was  Eleetor  of  Cologne,  viola -player,  and  j 
organiser  of  the  splendid  on  licstra  at  Honn,  to 
which  the  Kombergs,   Uieseti,  Eeiclias,  and  | 
Beethovem  belonged.     It  was  his  &ther, 
Leoj)old,  who,  after  the  tiret  porfornianco  of 
Cimarosa's  *  Matrimonio  segreto,'  gave  all  those 
who  took  pert  in  the  prodootion  a  supper,  and 
then  onlen-'l  tlic  porformaDOe  to  W  rt-jteated  ; 
and  it  was  his  aunt,  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
supported  Oluek  against  Pioeinni  at  Paris. 

Like  theother  c  liililri  ii  of  the  Imi>erial  family, 
Rudol]>h  was  instructed  in  music  by  Anton 
TeylM'i-,  and  tradition  says  that  as  early  as 
t\v»'lv»'  or  fourtwn  he  gave  ample  proof  of  more 
than  ordinary  musical  talent  and  taste  ;  as  soon 
as  ha  had  liberty  of  ehoioe  he  exchanged  Teyber 
for  Bsstilovcn.  The  priH-isc  date  and  l  in-uni- 
stauoes  attending  this  change  have  eluded  in- 
vestigation ;  bat  it  seems  probable  that  the 
ooniii-rtiou  between  Rudolph,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
and  Keethoven,  a  man  of  thirty-four,  began  in 
the  winter  of  1803-4. 

Ries  relates  that  Ikethoven's  brLaches  of 
oonrt  etiquette  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble 
to  his  pupil's  ehanihoHains,  who  strove  in  vain 
to  t-nforce  its  rnli  s  .id  lum.  He  at  hist  lost 
all  |iatience,  pushed  his  way  into  the  young 
Archduke's  presence,  and,  excessively  angry, 
assured  him  that  he  had  all  duo  re.s|jcct  for  liis 
l>erson,  hut  that  the  punctilious  oWrvanco  of 
all  tlie  rules  in  which  he  was  daily  tutored 
was  not  his  business.  Rudolph  laughed  good- 
hamonredly  ancl  gave  orders  tliat  for  the  future 
he  should  Ik!  allowcfl  to  go  his  own  waj'. 

Beothovfn's  triple  concerto,  op.  .16  (1804), 
though  d«ilicatf'd  to  I'rinco  IxiV>kowitz,  was 
written,  Siiys  Scliiiidl<  i,  for  the  Archduke, 
Seidler,  ami  Kralt  The  work  does  not  require 
great  execution  in  th«!  j>iano  }>art,  but  a  youth 
of  sixteen  able  to  play  it  nmat  be  a  very  re- 
spectable performer. 

The  weakness  of  tlin  Ari:lidiik>"'s  conntitution 
is  said  to  liavo  been  the  cause  of  his  entering 
the  Church.  The  ooa4jtttorship  of  Olmiitz 
s'^ured  to  hijn  tlm  siircfssinn  ;  aii<l  the  income 
of  the  jiositiou  was  probably  not  a  bad  one ; 
for,  thoogh  his  allowaiioe  as  Arohdvke  in  a 
family  so  very  nuinrrons  was  of  necessity  com- 
paratively small,  yet,  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
jnst  after  oompleting  his  21st  year,  he  sub- 
Hcribrd  1 500  florins  to  I'eethovcn's  annuity. 
[Sec  vol.  i.  pp.  244,  246.]  In  1818  Beethoven 
determined  to  oompoee  a  solemn  Mass  for  the 
installation  service  of  his  pu]iil,  a  year  or  two 
later.  On  Sept  28,  1819,  the  Cardinal's 
insignia  arrived  from  the  Poi>e,  and  the  install** 


tiou  was  at  length  lixod  lor  March  9,'  1820. 
Bat  the  Mass  had  assumed  such  gigantio  pro* 

portions  that  the  ceremony  hud  passed  ne^irly 
two  years  before  it  was  completed.-  [6&>  vol.  i. 
p.  253.]  Instead  of  it,  tiie  music  perfemed 
was  a  Alass  in  ]\r<,  hy  Hummel  ;  a  'Te  Denni  ' 
in  C,  by  l^indl ;  '  Koce  Saceitlos  uiagniui,'  by 
a  '  Herr  P.  t.  K.'  ;  and  Haydn's  OfTertorinm  in 
D  minor. 

Apart  from  the  annuity,  Rudolph's  purse  was 
probably  often  opened  to  his  master ;  but  the 

stron;,'t  st  proofs  of  his  res])oct  and  affection  are 
to  be  found  iu  his  careful  preservation  of  Beet- 
hoven's most  inHignificaot  letters ;  in  the  seal 
witli  which  he  colleetc<l  for  his  library  every- 
thing puhlished  hy  him ;  iu  his  purcliase  of 
the  caligraphic  copy  of  his  works  made  by 
Hii-slinger;  '  and  iji  his  i»atieneo  with  him, 
often  iu  trying  circnnistauoes.  For  Beethoven, 
notwithstanding  all  hisobligatioas  to  his  patron, 
chafed  under  the  interference  with  his  ]»erfeet 
liberty,  which  duty  to  the  Archduke-Cardinal 
ooeasionally  ini])OMd.  There  are  jiassages  in 
bis  lctt«i-s  to  Kies  ami  others  (su]>])re8se<l  in 
publication),  as  well  as  in  the  conversation- 
I  books),  which  show  how  galling  even  this  light 
I  yoke  was  to  Bn  tli..ven  ;  and  one  feels  in  jwr- 
I  using  those  ad<iivssed  to  the  Archduke  how 
frivolous  are  some  of  the  excuses  for  not  attcnd- 
!  ing  him  at  the  proper  hour,  and  bow  hollow 
and  insincere  are  tlie  occasional  compliments, 
as  Rudolph  must  have  felt  That  Bieethoven 
was  pleased  to  find  the  Forty  Vai  iations  dedicated 
I  to  him  liy  'his  jmjiil,  R.  K  II.'  (Kndolph  Erz- 
Hcrzog),  was  jirohably  the  fact ;  btit  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  satisfaction  wananti  1  the 
superlativcM  in  which  his  lett^^'r  of  thanks  is 
coucIkhI.  Other  letteraagain  hi^the  throughout 
nothing  hut  a  true  and  warm  affection  for  his 
pupil.  KiK'hel  sensibly  remarks  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  Heethoven's  '  aversion  to  the  enfon-ed 
j)erformaiico  of  regular  duties,  esiK^cially  to 
^'iviiig  Ii-<snns,  iiiid  teaidiiiig  the  theory  of 
mnsie,  in  whieli  it  is  well  known  his  strength 
did  not  lie,  and  for  which  he  had  to  jirejiure 
himself."  When  the  untanuHl  nature  of  Beet- 
hoven, an<l  his  deafness,  arc  considered,  together 
with  his  lack  of  worldly  wisdom  and  his  abnolute 
neo<l  of  a  Maeeena",  one  feels  di-ejily  how 
fortunate  he  was  to  have  attracted  and  retained 
the  symiiathy  and  affection  of  a  man  of  such 
8wc<'t  and  tender  ipialities  as  An  hdnke  Rndolidi. 

We  can  hardly  expect  an  Archduke-Cardinal 
to  be  a  Tolnminons  oompoeer,  but  the  Forty 
Variation'*  alrmdy  mentioned,  and  a  sonata  for 
1*F.  and  clarinet,  composed  for  Count  Ferdinand 
Troyer,  both  imUished  by  Haslinger,  are  good 
spedmens  of  his  musical  talents  and  aoqnire- 

>  Tbiaitoll  iifNnitbp  rrpnrt  <>f  thcrvmttn  ihe  Wimrr  mt<ii^>  1 1 

ZHtmD0  of  Ifarrh  ».  1K». 
'  Bfvthnx-rn  announen  ItaoaupltUon  ln»  lHt«r  t<>  thr  Arituhikr 

K.  >.  27. 

'  Thm  .  a.  >|>lmdl<l  xrlnol  Tvd  (<dlo  vnlnmambMutllunjr  ii>(>t«d. 
M«nin|4caDiiB  iath*Ulinnr«f  ttoOaMUMhaliavlliHiktnMid* 
»t  VIrnnk. 
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menu.    There  u  also  «  svt  of  Variations  on  a  t 
tJMme  of  RoMini'8,  corrected  by  Beethoven  in  MS. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  '  protector '  of  the 
great  Geaellschaft  lier  Musikfrcunde  at  Vienna,  ' 
aad  bequeathed  to  it  hia  very  vahiable  niiuiical 
libmy.    An  oil  {lortimit  in  the  |K)iwe88iou  or  hia  I 
ron.  shows  a  nthi-r  intellectual  lace,  of  the  ' 
UapHburg  tyjie,  but  it8  i>eculiurilie!j  no  boftened  , 
to  be  more  than  ordiiuurily  ^ileaaing,  and  | 
eiren  handx-nie.* 

The  Arcli'iuke'.s  publijihe<l  works  are  llie  two 
alltided  to  above :  Theme  by  L.  van  Beethoven,  | 
^-ith  F'lrty  Variations — for  VF.  solo  (Hasliiifier) ;  ! 
booata  for  Vl\  and  dariuot,  o]i.  2,  in  A  (Han-  I 
Vatgu).  A.  w.  T. 

RUDORFF,  EusEST,  was  Iwni  in  Berlin,  ' 
Jan.  18,  1840 ;  his  famiiy  was  of  Hanoverian  . 
extraction.    At  the  age  of  fiw  he  reoehred  hb  j 
first  musical  inj^truction  from  a  god-daughter  of 
C  M.  von  Weber,  an  excellent  pianist  and  of  | 
•  tiMnrDoghly  {loeltealiiatarB.  From  his  twelfth  | 
to  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  a  itupil  of  Rar^iel  < 
ill  PF.  playing  and  oomuosition.    A  long  and 
ft  PF.  lameoinpoaed  at  thii  period  he  alterwardt 
thou^t  worthy  of  (mblication  (op.  2,  Ko.  I  ; 
opk  10,  No.  4).    For  a  short  time  in  1858  he 
Ittd  the  advanta^  of  PF.  lessons  from  Mme. 
fiejuimim,  and  from  his  twcl  ft  h  to  lii-  r  in  toenth 
year  leanierl  the  Tiolin  under  Loui»  Kien.  In 
l9i»7  he  enlerfld  the  Fricdrichs  Uymnaaiuni, 
whenee  in  1859  li<-  {lassed  to  the  Berlin  university. 
Dariag  tlit-  whiAv  i.f  this  time  his  tlioiiirlit*  were 
beat  on  tlie  nuisicvil  jTofeiuiion.    Wlien  .loachini 
virited  Berlin  in  185-'  Kudortf  had  jilayed  before 
him.  an<l  lui'l  niaiii-  such  a  favourable  impression 
that  Juachitu  advised  iiia  being  allowed  to  follow 
the  profeasiop  of  mnsie.    His  father  at  length 
eonse7it*-<l  tli:\t  hesliouMgfiat  Mil  lijielmas,  1869» 
and  attend  the  Conaei-vatoriuni  and  the  Uni- 
Tcnity  at  Leipziic.  After  two  terms  of  theology 
ad  history  he  devoti-d  hiiii'^clf  exclusively  to 
momc,  and  on  leaving  the  Couservatonum  in  . 
IMl,  contimied  his  mtisieal  stndies  fbr  a  ymt  I 
■ader    Hau|)tmaiiu   and   Reinecke.      Rudorff  | 
weot  to  Stockhauaen  early  in  1864,  oondnoled  ' 
thew  of  the  Choral  Society  's  conoots  in  which 
Stockhausen  himself  sang,  and  finally  made 
concert  tours  with  him.    In  1865  he  became 
professor  at  the  Cologne  Conservatorium,  and 
then  in  1867  he  toun<!ed  the  liach  Society, 
whose  |ierformance  at  their  first  concert  in  1 869 
gave  socb  satisfaction  to  Rudorff  that  he  at  first 
refused  an  ap{»ointnient  as  professor  in  the  new 
H'Xhs<  hnlc  at  Berlin  under  Jfmchim's  direction. 
He  .if:«'rwapls  changed  his  mind,  and  since 
ih-to\<*  :-  ]  >Ott  has  been  first  professor  of  PF.- 
playint;  and  director  of  the  piano  classes  in  that 
iastiUitiMu,  besides  conducting  port  of  the 
owhiMtral  prMtices,  and  in  Josdiiin's  absence 
directing  the  ]>u''lic  fwrfomiance?.      In  tin- 
sommer  of  1880,  on  Max  Bruch's  appointment 
■sttwIoroftlisLiTsrpoolPhilhanmnieSocietv, 

•  l»r  a  lawi  StltfM  sbHoi  tmVbtMMmi  WWW,  Ayril » im. 


Riidorif  sucoeeded  him  as  conductor  of  the  Stem 
Singing  Society  in  Berlin,  but  without  resigning 
his  fiOBt  at  the  Ho^  hschnle.  [He  retained  tfaw 
direction  of  this  S<K!iety  till  1»90.] 

He  has  much  talent  tor  pUuo-playin^'.  though 
an  unfortunate  nervousness  prevents  him  from 
exercising  it  much  in  public.  His  tone  is 
beautiful,  liis  coni^ptiou  iioetical.  and  he  pus- 
asMes  considerable  power  of  execution,  m  ver 
degenerating  into  men;  ilisplay.  He  is  an 
excellent  teacher ;  but  his  greatesl  gifts  are 
shovm  in  composition.  His  musical  style  is 
founded  throu;L;li"iit  ii]wn  the  romantic  school 
of  Chopin,  Mcndehitiohn,  and  tichumauu,  and 
especially  of  Wsber.  His  part*songB  interest  by 
their  ele<;unce  and  tliou^'htfiilnes.'*.  but  fow,  tf 
any,  leave  a  pleasant  impression  uu  the  mind. 
This  is  true  also  of  his  solo  songs.  He  has  an 
almost  feminine  honor  of  anything'  rou;^h  or 
common,  and  often  carries  this  to  such  a  pitch  as 
seriously  to  interferewith  Bini]>1i<  ity  and  natuml- 
ness.  He  ha.s  deeply  imV>iI)ed  tlie  idiu  an  tic  charm 
of  Weber's  music,  but  the  bold  easy  mirth  which 
st  times  does  not  shrink  from  trivialities  is  un- 
fortunately utterly  strange  to  him.  His  early 
songs  opp.  1  and  2  follow,  it  is  true,  closely  in 
Schumann's  steps,  but  they  ai-e  among  the  most 
beautiful  that  have  been  written  in  his  style. 

HudorlFs  worlvM  are  for  the  niost  jiart  of  great 
tocliiiioal  ditliculty,  and  many  ol  them  are  ovir- 
elalwrated,  a  fact  which  has  kept  his  works 
from  being  as  well  known  us  they  de.'«'fve.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  published  works  : — 

Op.  .Op. 
I.  Vartotlon*  fur  two  PV*.  IS.  '  Dot  Aatiog  dcr  BoMUMi.' 

•i.  Sli  mmgrn.  (nitnTI(s:k,fur«iilaa,dnnMk 
:L  Hix  Minic*  fmin  RIcb^lonT,    |  orvhratra. 
4.  Six  dari*  fur  FK.  J).  Umamde  fur  vrilHitra. 

6.  SraU-t  f<ir  wttlngt  (j.Kynl  »l  'SL  Sis    tfarre  ■  lurt    wtot*  fur 

thf   Pnjiul»r  0<ii"vr»j>  in  frmitlv  vutcn, 

April  IWWkiiiUaiiMK.rrimi)   'Jl.  Varimtlon*  un  nn  arl(la«l 
a  Fonr  iMt-wMga        wlscill        Umbm  tor  orshMtm. 
votcMb  Isa  PiMV  aiii-pHtaMMt. 

7.  BotnuK*  for  Tlo1oa«dloaad|sa  'Otmng  mi  MrMrrtf,'  Xif 

on  h'irtnt.  Kn.  krrt.     for  ■ia.fart 

"   OT.rtMr»-  t.i'|).  r  <i'.'>ii<ie  Bk-|  ■  liiTU.  i«rilii-.U»» 

brrrt '  f<ir  crt-Ui-ot)^.             27.  bin  (nar-pHft  loliKv 

a  Sts  Bart-nmy*  Uit   <<nuAlf  •».  Thnr  rnmgt, 

inil«r».                           'JU.  Tvu  Hndtm  tat  rV. 

la  Slgkt  VkuUdHtOck*  far  rr.  M.  F'.nr  part te  UlsaS 

IL  r^  pUlUmagt  te  BUMd  ch<<lr. 

Toi).-**.                             .'tl,  Hyiiip)i'>tiy  ill  n  8M. 

12.  Otrrturi  tu'Otto<liTS>'lihti'i;K  Kiii.lri«>!il«i'r  lur  rtf.  4ml> 

(iir  (irrhmU-n.  A   iKvulvt    lymtiklMiy  iS  0 

IX  Knur  pitrt -Mrtim  for  tuludl  mliior 

vol.TB.                              ,  Hyinphoiik-    vftrtattam  te 

14.  FaiiiA.ir  fur  fV.                  ,  .>fxhr«trx. 

15.  (uitwirfurtuUonlMitnk  SciMm     mtiMtn  te 

Irl.  K'.itr  ...uifiL  QVdMltia. 

He  has  also  arranged  Schubert's  4 -hand 
fantasia  in  F  minor  (op.  103)  for  orchestra,    p.  8. 

Rt>^BEZAllL.  An  operain  two  acts ;  wwds 
by  J.  G.  Rhode,  music  composed  by  ('.  >1.  v«)n 
Weber,  at  Breslau,  between  October  1804  and 
May  1 806.  Weber's  autograph  list  shows  that 
the  first  act  eontiiined  fifteen  scenes,  the  second 
twelve.  Of  these  pieces  of  muHic,  however,  only 
three  have  survived  (in  MS.) — a  Clioru.s  of  Spirits, 
.1  Ri'oitative  and  .Ari*  tta.  and  a  <^)uintt  t.  Of  the 
overture  (in  D  minor)  only  the  last  eleven  bars 
of  the  first  violin  part  exist ;  it  was  recast  into 
the  overture  called  *  The  Ruler  of  the  Spiriti.' 
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102  RUOKAUF 


RULE,  BRITANNIA  1 


(See  John's  List,  Kos.  44,  ib,  46, 128  ;  Anhaog  j 
S,  No.  27.)  ^  \ 

RUCKAUF,  Ant(.n,  Wits  I.OII1  March  13, 
1855,  at  Prague,  and  died  Kept.  19,  ld03,  at 
BohloM  Alt^Erltt.  He  was  a  (nipil  of  Prokaeh, 
and  atudie<l  iit  the  sanic  time  at  the  Praj;iio 
Ot^gan  School,  taught  for  a  time  at  Proksch'a 
Iiutitttte  till  he  went,  at, the  expense  of  the 
state,  to  furtlier  his  studies  in  Vienna,  whci-e, 
advised  by  Brahms,  he  leanit  oounteritoint  with 
Nottebohm  and  with  Nawratil  when  Nottebohm 
died.  His  oonneotioii  with  Oustav  Walter,  whose 
permanent  aocomimiiist  he  was,  had  a  great 
inHuence  over  his  development  a.s  a  comjK).H('r 
uf  son^'8,  and  Iiavillg  been  an  exct-llent  piani-st 
liimsolf,  he  belongs  unquestionaMy  to  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  modern  sung- writers, 
who  give  equal  ezpressioii  and  eflTeot  to  the 
formation  of  the  voice -j^rt  and  arrompani- 
meut  His  compositions  are  of  various  sorts, 
imelading  songs,  'Balhden,'  setting*  to  five 
Minnolicdcr  of  Walter  von  fli-r  Vogelweide, 
gipsy  songs,  duets,  choral  songs  with  PF.  ac- 
companiment and  also  a  cappella,  besides  a 
violin  sonata  (op.  7),  a  PF.  quintet  (o\k  l.T), 
some  piano  solos  and  duets,  and  au  ojiera,  '  Die 
Rosenthalerin,'  whidi  was  produced  at  Dreeden 
in  1897,  and  attnoted  •  oonsiderable  amount 
of  attention.  u.  v.  u. 

RUFFO,  ViKCEWZo,  a  member  of  a  noble 
Veronese  family,  who  flourished  a.s  a  coniposer 
in  the  16th  centur}'.  His  imme  is  iiioluded  by  ' 
Baini  in  his  list  of  the  '  good  musieians  '  of  his  | 
fourth  epoch.  Unless  a  hvc-})art  magnificat, 
8tate<l  to  have  been  publisher!  at  Venice  in 
1539,  and  to  exist  at  Luneburg,  be  a  genuine 
work,  his  first  publication  wouM  < m  t  *  be  a 
book  of  motets  dated  wliere  ho  isdeseril>ed 

as  '  miisico '  (i.e.  castrato)  in  tiie  service  uf  the 
Marehese  Alfonao  d'Avalli.  In  1 554  he  Ijecanie 
maestro  di  cappella  at  the  catliedral  of  Verona, 
and  in  1563  was  appointed  to  a  similar  )Hist  at 
the  cathedral  of  Mikn.  In  1574>79  he  was  at 
Pistoia  in  the  satiio  capacity,  and  in  l.'i.SO  wc 
find  him  again  at  Milan.  His  last  publication, 
a  hook  of  masses,  dated  1692,  containe  no 
mention  of  any  official  post,  and  it  is  argued 
that  he  therefore  held  none  in  his  latest  year^. 
The  other  masses  appeared  in  1557,  1574,  and 
1580;  motets  in  1512,  15.1.^.,  .ind  1588, 
settings  of  the  magnilicat  in  1578,  and  psalms 
4S  6  in  1574.  ]Bmi  matirigab  were  published 
in  1545,  1554,  1556,  1556,  and  1560.  The 
psalms  and  a  mass  were  written  for  his  patron 
Saint  Carlo  Borromeo  in  accordance  with  the 
deerei>s  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  An  Adoramus 
is  printed  by  Luck,  and  a  madrigal,  'See  froni 
his  ocean  1x^1,'  edited  by  Oliphant,  is  in  HuUah's 
Part  Music.  Torch!,  in  his  *Arte  lloakiale  in  | 
Italia, '  vol.  i. .  gives  two  movements  from  majwes,  I 
a  motet,  and  twu  niiulrigals.  The  libraries  of 
Christ  Gmreh,  Oxford,  and  the  Royal  College  I 
of  Mnsio,  oontain  speeimena  of  his  works  in  ' 


MS.,  and  for  others  the  article  in  the  QMUen- 
Idodhm  and  an  interesting  monograph  by  Luigi 
Torri  in  the  Hie.  Mus.  I  tat,  iiL  9S5,  and  iv. 
233,  should  be  consulted.  m. 

RVOGIBRI,  the  OMMofa  oelebrated  family 
of  violin-makers,  who  flonrishcd  at  Cremona 
and  Brescia.  The  eldest  was  Fram-e.s(.x), 
oommonly  known  as  *Rnggieri  il  Per'  (the 
iather),  whose  instruments  date  from  1668  to 
1720  or  thereabouts.  .John  IUitist  (1700- 
1725)  and  Peter  (1700-20),  who  form  the 
second  generation  of  the  family,  were  proltably 
hi8  sons  ;  and  .lohn  liaptist  (emailed  '  il  Iniono  '), 
wlio  wai  indi.iputably  the  best  maker  in  the 
fanuly,  claims  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Nicholas 
Amati.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of  Gril«>  and 
ViNH'ENZo  Iluggieri,  Ijoth  of  Cremona,  early  in 
the  18th  century.  The  instminents  of  the 
RuL'^'ieri,  thongh  differing  widely  among  them- 
selves, bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Amati  family.  Thqr  nwk  hj^  among  the 
works  of  the  second-rate  malun,  and  are  often 
passed  oil  as  Amatis.    b.  j.  p. 

RUINS  OF  ATHENS,  THE.  A  dramatic 
jiiece  (Nachspiel)  written  by  Kotzebue,  and 
composed  by  Beethoven  (op.  113),  for  the 
o{)ening  of  a  new  theatre  at  Pestn,  Feb.  9, 
1S12,  when  it  wius  pn*ce<led  in  the  ceremony 
by  '  King  Stephen  '  (op.  117).  It  contains  an 
overture  and  eight  numbers,  and  was  probably 
com|K>sed  late  in  1811.  Tlie  'Marcia  alia 
turca,'  No.  4,  is  founded  on  the  theme  of  the 
Variations  in  D,  op.  76,  which  was  comjiosed 
two  years  earlier.  The  March  and  Cboma, 
No.  6,  were  used  in  1822,  with  the  Overture, 
op.  124,  for  the  ui)tming  ot  tlie  .Ioseph.stadt 
Theatre,  Vienna.  The  Overture  to  '  The  Ruins 
of  Alliens"  and  tlie  Tnrkish  March  were 
published  in  1823,  but  the  rest  of  the  muaic 
remained  in  MS.  till  1846.  o. 

HULK,  BRITANNIA  !  The  music  of  tbU 
*ode  in  honour  of  Great  Britain,'  which, 
aooovding  to  Bonthef,  <will  be  the  poiitienl 
hjinn  of  this  country  as  long  as  she  maintains 
her  political  power,'  was  composed  by  Ame  for 
his  masque  of  *  Alfkvd '  (the  words  by  Thomson 
anil  Mallet),  and  first  jM  ifonned  at  Cliefd.  n 
House,  Maidenhead,  August  1,  1740.  Cliefden 
was  then  the  naidMioe  of  Frsderfdc,  Prinos  of 
Wales,  and  the  oooaaion  was  to  commemorate 
the  aoeession  of  Oem^  L,  and  the  birthday  of 
Frinoeas  Augusta.  The  nua^ne  «u  repeated  on 
the  following  night,  and  pablished  by  Millar, 
August  19,  1740. 

Dr.  Ame  afterwards  altered  the  masque  into 
an  opera  [and  it  Wit  SO  performe<l  at  the  Smock 
Alley  Theatre,  Dublin,  on  March  10,  1741. 
In  the  advertisement  it  is  announced  that 
•  Alfred  '  will  conclude  with  a  •  favourable  Ode 
in  hotiour  of  (Jreat  Britain,  Wginning  "When 
Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command."'  It  wan 
not  heard  in  London  till  March  20,  1745, 
when  it  was  given  at  Dnuy  Lane  far  the  benefit 
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BUL£,  BBITAMNIA! 

ofMrs.  Arne.  W.n.O.F.).  IntheadvertiaemenU 

of  that  [M^rfomiancp,  and  of  another  in  Ai'ril,  Dr. 
Arne  entitles  '  Eule,  Britannia  ! '  'a  celebrated 
od«,*  from  whidi  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  had 
been  especially  snccessful  at  Cliefdcn,  and  Dublin. 

The  year  1745,  in  which  the  oi»era  was  [iro- 
dnoed,  ia  mcroormble  for  the  Jacobite  rising  in 
the  North,  and  in  1716  Handel  prodnced  his 
'Occasional  Oratorio,'  in  which  be  refers  to  its 
suppression,  '  War  shall  oease,  weloonw  Ptaoe,' 
adapting  those  word-s  to  tlu-  oyK>niiig  liars  of 
'  Rule,  Britannia  ! ' — in  itself  a  great  proof  of 
the  popalttity  of  the  air. 


By  a  singular  ailichronism,  F>choelchor,  in 
his  Lift  of  UamM  (p.  299),  accuses  Ame  of 
copying  these  and  other  bars  in  the  wmg  from 

Handel,  instead  of  Handel's  quoting  them  from 
Ame.  He  says  also :  '  Dr.  Anie'a  Alfrtd^  which 
was  an  utter  faOnre,  apixiara  to  bave  belonged 
to  1751.'  It  was  not  Ames  'Alfred'  that 
failoil  in  1751,  but  Mallet's  alteration  of  the 
original  itoeni,  which  he  made  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Thomson.  Mallet  endeavoured  to 
appropriate  the  credit  of  the  masque,  as  he  had 
before  a{>))io{>riate<l  the  ballad  of  'William  and 
Mugaret,'  iih!  tliereby  brought  himself  into 
notice^*  ilallct's  version  of  *  Alfred  '  was  pro- 
dnoed  in  1751,  and,  in  spite  of  Qarrick's  acting, 
failed,  as  it  deserved  to  faiL* 

Tlie  score  of  '  Rule,  Britannia  I '  was  printed 
by  Ame  at  the  end  of  'The  Judgment  of  Paris,' 
which  had  also  been  pro<Iuced  at  Clicfden  in 
1740.  Tlie  air  was  adopted  by  Jacobites  as 
well  as  Hanoverians,  but  the  former  parodied,  or 
ehanged,  the  words. 

A  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
words  of  '  Rule,  Britannia  ! '  by  Dr.  Dinsdale, 
•ditor  (»f  the  re  edition  of  Mallet's /V/hs  in  1851. 
f  )iiisil;vle  i  laiins  for  Mallet  the  l>allad  of  William 
and  Margaret,'  and  'Rule,  Britannia!'  As  to 
the  first  claim,  the  most  convincing  evidence 
against  Mallet — unknown  when  Dinsdale  wrote 
— is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  , 
British  Museum.  In  1878  I  flrstaawsoopy  of 
the  original  ballad  in  an  unction  room,  and,  ! 
guided  by  it,  I  traced  a  second  copy  in  the 
Britiah  Mnseam,  where  it  is  open  to  all  inquirers. 
It  reproduces  the  tniie,  wliich  had  been  utterly 
lost  in  £ngland,  as  in  Scotland,  because  it  was 
not  fitted  for  dancing,  but  only  for  recitation. 
Until  Dinsdale  put  in  a  claim  for  Mallet,  '  Rnle, 
Britannia  ! '  liad  been  universally  ascrilMxl  to 
ThomMW,  from  flw  advwtisementB  of  the  time 
down  to  the  'Scotch  Songs '  of  Ritson— a  most 
careful  and  trustworthy  authority  for  facts. 

1  fbr  •  WtniMB  Mtd  VlueHat,'  vltk  ami  wlUaout  lUUrt'i  •Itara- 
tlona,  m  Appendix  to  vaL  UL  af  aialMiali  imH«U4  for 

the  BaIIm)  8od«t]r :  aiMwuttabtaira.  Ul  llw  pwlnilMl  wllltoi 

•  8m  cluppeU'*  Fvpnlmr  Mktli  V<W  014m  Wni 
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Mallet  left  the  question  in  doubt.  Thomson 

was  but  recently  dead,  and  consequently  many  of 
his  surviving  friends  knew  the  tacts.  'According 
to  the  present  armngenient  of  the  (hble,'  says 
Mallet,  'I  was  obliged  to  reject  a  great  dinl  of 
what  I  had  written  in  the  other  ;  neither  could 
I  retain  of  my  friend's  part  mora  than  three  or 
four  Hingle  sjieeches,  an<l  a  i>art  of  one  song.' 
He  does  not  say  that  it  was  the  one  song  of  the 
whole  that  had  stood  out  of  the  piece,  and  had 
become  naturalised,  lest  his'  friend'  should  have 
too  much  credit,  bat  *  Rule,  Britannia  ! '  comes 
onder  this  deaeriplion,  becavie  he  allowed  Lord 
Bolingbroke  to  mutilate  the  pocni,  by  substitut* 
ing  three  stanzas  of  his  own  lor  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  rixtli  of  ttia  original.  'Would  HaUet  have 
allowed  this  mutilation  of  the  poem  had  it  1'  en 
his  own  ?  rpuring  Mallet's  lifetime,  the  words 
were  printed  in  we  leoond  edition  of  a  well- 
known  song-bf>ok,  'Tlie Charmer,' in  Edinburgli, 
with  the  initials  of  James  Thomson.]  On  the 
whole,  Intanial  evidence  is  strongly  in  laTour  of 
Tliomson.  See  his  iK>enis  of  '  Britiinni.i.'  and 
'  Liberty.'  As  an  antidote  to  Diusdale'ii  character 
of  David  Mallst,  the  readsr  should  compare 
that  in  Chalmeia's  Oetural  Biegrafhual  Die- 
titnuxry,  w.  c. 

[See  an  artielo  by  J.  Oothbsrt  Hadden  in  the. 
Ni,f-ti  r,ith  Cnilury  for  Dec.  1896  ;  and  another 
by  Churtun  Collins  in  the  Haturday  Review  of 
Feb.  20,  1897.] 

'Rale, Britannia!' was  first  i»ublished  by  Heni  y 
Waylstt  as  an  appendix  (with  another  8ong)to 
Ame's  *  Music  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris.'  The 
copyiight  piivilege  is  date<l  Jan.  29,  1740-41. 
An  extraordinary  perversion  or  religious  parody 
was  sung  as  a  hymn  in  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  s 
Chapel,  and  was  included  in  his  Surrey  Cbaj.el 
Hymns  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Sinoe  the  shove  aooonnt  was  written  no  fresh 
clue  has  come  to  Ugbt  legudingths  anthotship 
of  the  wrards.  J.  K. 

Beethoven  wrote  five  ▼ariaticns  for  the  piano 
upon  the  air,  and  iH-sides  numberless  references 
to  it  in  occasional  compositions  of  all  sorts, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Wagner^s  overture 
ujK)n  it,  which  was  written  at  Kbnigsberg  in 
1886,  sent  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London  in  1840,  and  apparently  lost  for  many 
years.  A  set  of  parts,  no  doubt  made  for  some 
I>erformance  which  never  took  place,  wasacquired 
by  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Burrell  tdm  a  Oermsa 
dealer  in  old  musio ;  and  another  set  came  to 
light  in  1904,  corresponding  exactly  with  these, 
from  which  the  score  was  reconstructed  and  the 
work  played  at  the  Queen's  Hall  in  Jan.  1906. 
It  is  a  composition  of  no  intrinsic  value,  though 
historically  it  is  of  some  interest.  M. 

RUMMEL*  A  Gennan  mnaieal  ftmily.  (1) 
Chrtsttav  FnA\7  Tj  nwirj  FniEPRirn  ArF.x- 
ANDER  woa  l)orn  at  Brichsenstadt,  Bavaria,  Nov. 
S7,  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Mannheim,  and 
iseais  to  have  had  instruction  from  the  Abbi 
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Vogler.  In  1 806  he  took  tlie  post  of  bandmaster 
to  the  2od  Nassau  infantry,  mode  the  Penin- 
•alar  Ounpoign,  married  in  Si>ain,  was  taken 
l^risoner,  released,  and  nerved  with  his  regiment 
at  Waterloo.  He  was  tlicn  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Nassau  to  form  and  lead  his  Court 
<ir  •hestr.i,  which  he  did  witli  great  eredit  to 
himself  till  1841,  when  it  was  di^ibulvud. 
Ohristiaii  Ranmel  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Feb.  13, 
1849,  lie  wo-H  not  only  an  able  conductor  and 
a  composer  of  much  ability  and  industry,  but 
a  fine  elarinettist  and  a  good  pianist.  His 
works  arc  numerous,  and  < mfua^ie  {licces  for 
military  baud,  ooaoertos,  (quintets  and  other 
jUnom  for  olarinet,  manypfenoforte  oompodtions, 
especially  a  soiiifa  for  four-  hands  (op.  20), 
walt/ca,  variations,  etc,  and  a  Method  for  the 
PP.  (2)  His  daughter  Josxphinb  was  horn  at 
Manzanares  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
May  12,  1812.  She  was  pianist  at  the  Court 
at  Wieahaden,  and  died  Dee.  19,  1S77.  (8) 
His  son  .TosKPH,  born  at  Wiesbaden,  Oct.  6, 
1818,  was  educated  by  his  father  in  music 
generally,  and  in  the  clarinet  and  PP.  in 
particular,  on  both  of  wliirli  he  was  a  '^<io(\ 
player.  He  was  for  many  years  Capellmcister 
to  the  Prince  of  OHenharg,  then  residing  at 
Wiesbaden — a  ]>ost  in  which  he  was  su<  > '  ed' d 
by  Adolph  Heuselt.  Up  to  1842  he  lived  in 
Paris,  and  then  remOTed  to  London  for  five 
yeara.  In  1847  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
remained  there  till  driven  back  to  London  by 
the  war  in  1870 ;  and  in  London  he  roeided 
till  his  death,  March  25,  1880.  Joseph 
Eammel  wrote  no  original  masio,  but  he  was 
<me  of  the  most  prolific  arrangers  of  operas  and 
operatic  selections  for  the  PF.  that  ever  existed. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  worked  incessantly  for 
the  houses  of  Sonott  and  Bsondier,  publishing 
abont  400  pieces  with  each  house  under  his  own 
name,  besides  a  much  larger  number  under  mmn 
df.  TfAwMA.  His  arrangementa  and  transoriptioni 
atiioiint  in  all  to  fully  2000.  He  wrote  also  a 
series  of  exercises  for  Augener  h  Co.,  and  for 
Bsendier.  (4)  Joseph's  sister  PRAXsrsKA,  bom 
at  W^iesbid  in,  Feb.  4,  1821,  was  educated  by 
her  father  until  she  went  to  Parts  to  stody 
singing  under  Bordogni,  and  afterwards  to 
Lami>crti  at  Milan.  She  became  principal 
singer  at  the  Court  of  Wiesbaden,  and  at  length 
married  Peter  Soihett,  the  well-known  music 
publisher  at  Brussels,  who  diod  in  1873.  (5) 
Another  son,  Auouht,  a  capable  pianist,  bom 
at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  14, 1824,  liecime  a  merchant 
in  London,  where  he  died,  Dec.  14,  18'^6,  and 
where  (6)  his  son  Franz  was  Iwrn,  Jan.  11, 
1858.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  ho  went  to 
Bnusels  to  study  the  PF.  under  Bras^iin,  first 
as  a  private  pupil  and  afterwards  in  the  Con- 
servatoire. He  took  the  first  pri2c  for  PF.- 
plajrin^;  there  in  IS 72,  and  afterwards  became 
one  of  tlie  stntf  of  tea'-ht-rs.  He  made  his 
tinit  public  appearance  at  Antwerp,  Dec.  22, 


1872,  in  Hensclt's  PF.  Concerto  ;  in  July  1873 
played  Scliuniaun's  Concerto  at  the  Albeit  Hall 
Concerts,  London  ;  and  again  at  Brussels,  before 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  lielgians,  with  gre^it 
distinction,  lie  remained  at  the  Conservatoire 
as  professor  till  1876,  when  on  the  advice  of 
Huhinstein  he  tlirew  u]»  hi-!  jtost  and  Wgan  to 
travel,  playing  in  the  Khiue  Trovinces,  Holland, 
and  France.  Early  in  1877  he  came  to  London, 
an«l  played  at  the  Crj'st^il  Palace  on  Ajiril  7. 
Next  year  lie  went  t«  America,  where  he  met 
with  great  success,  though  interrapted  by  a 
s-rious  aeciditit.  He  return'<1  in  1881,  and 
played  again  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  April  30. 
[He  was  for  a  l<mg  time  a  teacher  in  the  Stem 
Conservatoriuni  at  I'erlin.  He  afterwards 
lived  at  Dessau,  and  died  at  Berlin,  May  2, 
1901.]  o. 

RUXr.EXHAGEN,  Caui.  Friedrich,  bom 
at  Berlin,  Sept.  27,  1778,  became  in  1815  second 
director  of  the  Bingakademie,  and  in  1883 
succeeded  Zeltcr  as  fust  director.  In  lie 
received  the  title  of  professor :  he  wrote  four 
operas,  three  oratorios,  a  mass,  a  Stabat  Mater 
for  female  voices,  a  great  <leal  of  rhui  oh  iriusic, 
many  songs,  and  orchestral  and  chamber  nmsic, 
all  of  which  is  now  forgotten.  He  died  in 
Berlin,  Dec.  21,1 8fi  1 .  (Riemann's  lyrih'.i. )  M. 

BUS8KLL,  Henry,  was  bom  at  Hliceruess 
on  Dec  24,  1812 ;  went  to  Bologna,  in  1825, 
to  study  iiiusie  [wai  for  a  time  a  pupil  of 
Hoesiui  in  Naples,  aj^teared  as  a  singer  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre  in  1828,  and  went  to  Canada 
about  1833.  He  was  orgaiii>st  of  the  Pn'.sby- 
teriau  Church,  Rochester  (N.Y.),  and  travelled 
in  America  till  1841,  when  he  returned  to 
En>;land  and  gave  ontprtainmcnts  by  himself 
and  in  company  witli  Charles  Mackay.  The 
first  took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms, 
March  8,  1842].  In  his  jMirticular  style  he 
liad  no  rivaU  His  songs  'I'm  afloat,'  'A 
life  on  the  ocean  wave'  (which  in  1889  was 
authorised  as  the  march  of  the  royal  marines), 
'Cheer,  hojs,  cheer'  (the  only  air  played  by 
the  regimental  dram  and  fife  band  when  a 
regiment  goes  abroad),  '  Woodman,  apars  that 
trss,'  etc,  are  still  familiar,  and  some  of  his 
drsmatio  songs,  as  '  The  Dream  of  the  Reveller,' 
'The  Maniac,'  'The  Oambler'.s  Wife,' etc.,  were 
immensely  {>opular  in  their  day.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  over  800  songs  were  cither 
written  or  composed  by  him.  At  a  time  when 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  were 
almost  unknown,  Heniy  Russell  was  instra* 
mental,  throui^  tiie  Canadian  government,  in 
sending  over  thousands  of  poor  people  who  are 
now  wealthy.  A  memoir  was  published  in 
1846,  and  a  book  of  reminiacencea,  Cheer,  bojfa^ 
'•hfer,  in  1  SOfi.  [He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1805,  wa.s  feted  at  a  s])ccial  concert  given  in 
his  honour  by  Sir  A.  Harris  in  Oovent  Garden 
Theatre,  Oct.  12,  1891,  and  died  in  London 
Dec.  8,  1900.]  L'  amico  dei  cantanti  is  a  treati^3e 
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on  ihf  <ut  of  biiigiii^'.  [Two  nf  ]m  sons  liiive 
AtUiiuc-<J  distinctiou  in  uiuaic,  Ueury  Kuaaell  aa 
a  ringing  master  snd  operatic  impreaario,  and 
Laudon  Kuiiald  (Iwrn  Jun^T,  1873)  as  a  piauist 
aud  cojuiiofior.  Tlie  laat-uamed  studied  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Mnrie,  went  on  tow  with 
'  L'Eiifant  Prodigue '  in  1891  as  pianist,  con- 
ducted opera  at  Drury  Lane  in  1896,  and  has 
composed  many  song*  of  high  artistio  aims, 
besides  gaining  wide  ]to|)tdai'ity  as  an  acconi- 
pauistaudcondnctor.]  j.  k.  i>. ;  with  additiona 
from  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  (supjil,),  Musical  Timt$ 
for  Jan.  1901,  otc. 

IIUSSELL,  William,  Muh.B.,  son  of  au 
organ  builder  and  organiat,  was  born  in  London, 
Oct.  6,  1777.  n»-  was  successively  a  pupil  of 
Cope,  organist  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
Shrubaole,  of  S|hi  Fields  Chapel,  and  Groom - 
bridge.  Hackney  and  81.  Stephen's,  Coleman 
•Street-  In  1 785)  ho  was  appointed  deimty  to  his 
father  as  organist  of  Nt.  >Iary,  Aldemianbury, 
and  continued  so  until  iTlKi,  w  hen  he  obtained 
the  post  of  oi-ganist  at  tin-  cli;i]it  1  in  Great  «,»ueen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Kicldn,  which  he  held  until 
1798,  when  Uie  cha]>c>l  was  diaiioaed  of  to  the 
Wcsleyan  body.  In  1  797  he  Wame  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom  lie  studied  for  about 
three  years.  In  1798  he  was  chosen  Cfguaist  <,l' 
St.  Ann's,  Liniehouse.  In  1800  ho  was  engaged 
as  pianist  and  com|»oser  at  iSadkr's  Wells,  where 
hfl  ooatiniMd  about  four  years.  In  1801  he 
was  cngflf^cd  as  pianist  at  Covetit  Gaitlen  and 
aptwintcxl  organist  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
Chaj)el.  He  took  his  Mus.B.  degree  at  Oxford 
in  1808.  Ho  comj>os«Hl  three  oratorios,  'Tin 
Deliverance  of  Israel,'  'The  Ketleniption,' and 
'  fi  b'  (1826)  ;  a  mass  in  C  minor,  an  'Ode  to 
Husic,'  an  '0<le  to  the  Genius  of  Handel," 
Christopher  Smait'a  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
and  an  'Ode  to  Harmony,'  several  glasa,  wugs, 
and  orga!i  voluntaries,  ami  al)out  twenty  dra- 
matic pieces,  diielly  siwcliiclt-s  and  itantoniimes. 
He  edited  in  1  S09 '  Psalms,  Hymns  and  Anthems 
for  the  Foundlinf,'  ClKipel.'  He  was  much 
esteemed  both  as  |iiani><t  and  organist  He 
died  Nov.  21,  1813.  w.  h.  h. 

RUSSLAN  1  LIOUDMILLA.  A  Russian 
romantic  opera,  in  live  acts,  based  on  a  poem 
by  Pushkin,  the  niuaie  hy  Olinka.  Produced 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  27,  1  The  scene  is 

laid  iu  tlie  Caucasus,  in  fabulous  times,  and  the 
mnsio  partakesttrongjly  of  the  oriental  dimeter. 
The  overture  was  ]ilayc<l  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  London,  July  4,  1874.  u. 

RUST.  A  distingnished  German  musical 
faiuily.  Frikdkicii  Wiliiklm  wa.s  horn  at 
Worlitz,  Dessau,  July  6,  1739 ;  his  father  was  1 
a  person  of  eminence,  and  he  received  a  first* 
rate  education.  He  was  taught  music  by  his 
elder  brother,  Johann  Ludwig  Anton,  who,  as 
an  amateur,  had  jilayed  the  violin  in  J.  8. 
Baeh's  orchestra  at  Ixiijizi^'  ;  and  at  thirteen 
lie  played  tlie  whole  of  the  '  Wohltemperirtea 


Clavier'  without  book.  C«>ni|K)sition,  organ, 
aud  clavier  he  learned  from  iriedemanu  and 
Emmannd  Bach,  and  the  violin  from  HKdch 
and  F.  Benda  ;  and  in  1765,  during  a  journey 
to  Italy,  from  G.  Uenda,  Tartini,  aud  I'uguani. 
In  1766  he  returned  to  Dessau,  and  became  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  music  there.  On  Sept.  24, 
1774,  a  new  theatre  was  opened  through  hia 
exertions,  to  whidi  be  was  soon  after  appouited 
music-director.  He  married  his  pupil,  Henrietta 
Niedhart,  a  Hue  singer,  aud  thenceforward,  with 
a  few  visits  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  etc. ,  his  life 
was  confined  to  Dessau,  whci-e  he  died  March  28, 
1790.  His  oompositious  include  a  Psalm  for 
solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra ;  several  laigs 
Church  Cantatas ;  Duodramasand  Mou  h  iniaa; 
Oi>eras ;  music  to  Plays ;  Prologues  and  Occa- 
sional pieces,  etc.  ;  Odea  and  Songs  (2  collec- 
tions) ;  .Sonatas  and  N'ariaUona  for  tlie  PF. 
solo — '  4  dozen  '  of  the  former  and  many  of  the 
latter — Concertos,  Fugue-n,  etc.  etc,  ;  and  three 
Sonatas  for  violin  solo,  which  have  l>een  re* 
published  by  his  grandson  (Peters),  and  are 
now  the  only  music  by  which  Rust  is  known  ; 
that  in  D  minor  was  often  played  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts.  The  sonatas  arc 
analysed  in  Slicdlock's  IHanofoile  Hvmita,  pp. 
l.')2  tf.  His  lost  com]>osition  was  a  violin 
sonata  for  the  E  string,  thus  anticijiating 
Pagauini.  A  list  of  his  works,  with  eveiy 
detail  of  his  life,  extending  to  6^  huge  pages, 
is  given  in  Mendel.  A  Ttionnf,'ra]ih  on  him, 
with  list  of  wuiks,  etc.,  was  published  in  1882 
by  W.  Hofiius,  and  Dr.  E.  Pri^r  published  a 
]>amphlet,  F.  U\  Jtusf.rin  I'orgiinget Brtthovms. 
His  eldest  sou  was  drowned  ;  the  youngest, 
Wu  iiKLM  Kabl,  bom  at  Deasau,  April  l*0, 
1787,  began  music  very  early  ;  and  besides  the 
teaching  he  uatui^Uy  got  at  home,  learned 
thorough-bass  with  Ti  i  k  while  at  Halle  Uni- 
versity. In  Dec.  1807  lie  went  to  Vienna,  and 
in  time  became  intimate  with  Beethoven,  who 
praised  his  playing  of  Bach,  and  reoonunended 
him  strongly  as  a  teacher.  Ainnngxt  other 
pupils  he  had  Haroness  Krtniann  and  Maxi- 
milian Brentano.  His  letters  to  his  Bister  on 
I'm  cthoveii  arc  given  by  lliayer,  iii.  iL'i  H. 
He  remained  in  Vienna  till  1827,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  plaee,  and  lived  there 
till  his  death,  April  18,  185.''.. 

WluiELX  KusT,  the  nephew  of  the  foregoing, 
himself  an  advocate,  and  a  fine  amateur  player 
on  l)oth  violin  and  PF.,  was  bom  August  l.'i, 
1822,  at  Dessau ;  he  learned  music  from  his 
undo  and  F.  Sehneider.  After  a  few  years' 
wandcrin;,'  he  settl'  d  in  Berlin,  where  he  soon 
joined  the  Singakadcniie.  He  played  at  the 
Philharmonio  Sodety  of  Berlin,  Dec.  6,  1849, 
and  was  snnn  much  in  reijucst  as  a  teacher. 
In  Jan.  1861  he  became  organist  of  St.  Luke's 
church,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  director 
of  Vierling's  Uach  Society,  which  lie  conducted 
till  1874,  performing  a  large  mmiber  of  fine 
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works  by  Bach  ami  othor  great  composers,  ' 
luauy  of  them  for  the  tirst  tiitie.  The  list  of 
oooasionftl  concerts  oondaoted  by  him  is  also 
very  large.  In  1870  he  undertook  the  de- 
j^rtuieut  of  counterpoint  and  comiioaition  iu 
the  Stem  ConMrrstorimn  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1*>7!^  wan  ;i]iiioiiited  organist  of  the  Thonias- 
kirche,  Lei|>zig,  aud  in  1680  succeeded  E.  F.  E. 
Kiohter  as  Osntor  of  titc  Thomassolnile.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Leipzig  Bachge^llschaft 
from  1850,  and  edited  vols,  v.,  vii.,  ix.-xxiii. 
tad  xzT.  His  or^nal  worin  have  rcMlud  vp. 
33,  of  whicli  eight  are  for  the  PF.  and  the  rest 
for  voices.  [He  died  at  Leipzig,  May  2,  1892. 
A  biography  apiieaied  in  the  Mugtkni.  Wbt^- 
Wo// for  1S90.]  V-. 

KUTUEKFUliO,  David,  a  Scotch  music 
publisher  in  London,  whowoi4tedin  St  Kartln's 
Court,  near  Leicester  Fields,  '  at  the  sign  of  the 
Violin  aud  German  Flute,'  about  1746.  His 
pablications  consist  princi{>ally  of  minor  works 
for  the  violin,  or  flute,  such  as  counti y  dances, 
minuets,  and  books  of  aits.  He  republished  in 
octavo  William  M*Qibbon*8  *Scotoit  Airs,*  and 
issncfl  -iaiig-slieets,  etc  He  was  juiMislK  r,  and 
probably  author,  of  several  quaint  instruction 
books,  as  1^  FUUtte  new  modetd,  or  a  uu/itl 
inirodnction  for  the  t^ioliu,  ejcemj^ified  xcith 
faiiiiiinr  diaJoffueSf  ciroa  1750,  8vo,  and  The  art 
of  plin/ing  on  the  vMin,  thawing  how  to  $top 
evu'tj  ni^e  exact! ;i. 

lie  was  succeeded  at  the  same  address  by 
John  Rotherford,  who  iaraed  a  similar  class  of 
works,  and  who  remained  ia  bosineas  until 
1783,  or  later.  f.  k. 

BUY  BLAS.  A  play  by  Victor  Hvgo,  to 
which  Mendelssohn  composed  an  Overture  aud 
a  Chorus  for  soprano  voices  and  orchestra.  The 
Overtnrs  (op.  95)  is  in  O  minor,  and  the 
Chorus  (o[>.  77,  No.  3)  in  A.  Both  pieces 
were  conceived,  written,  copied,  rehearsed,  and 
executed  in  less  than  a  week  (see  Letter,  March 
18, 1S39).  The  first  iwrfonnance  was  Monday, 
March  11,  1839.  Mendelssohn  brought  it  to 
London  in  MS.  in  1844,  and  it  was  tried  at  a 
Philluirmonio  Rehearsal,  but  for  sonic  reason 
was  not  perfonned  till  n  concert  of  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's, May  25,  1849  ;  it  is  now  in  the  library 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  MS.  differs  iu  a 
few  passages  from  the  published  score,  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  Mendelssohn's  death 
(No.  5  of  the  poflth.  works).  a. 

RYAN,  MicUAEL  Desmond,  dramatic  and 
musical  critic,  was  born  at  Kilkenny,  March  8, 
1816|  son  of  Dr.  Miohasl  Btsh.   On  the  oom- 


RYAN 

pletion  of  his  academical  education  at  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Uuiveraity  of  Edinburgh, 
early  in  the  year  1882,  for  the  puriHJse  of 
studying  medicine.  ,  He  remained  in  Edinburgh 
steadily  pursuing  his  studies  for  some  three 
years,  after  which,  being  fairly  well  read,  a 
dabbler  in  literature,  an  enthusiastic  adniii-er 
of  art,  a  goinl  aiuateur  nuisician,  and  a  keen 
follower  of  the  stage,  Ryan  determined  to  quit 
Edinburgh  and  try  his  fortune  iu  London. 
Here  he  arrived  in  1836,  by  chance  met  with 
J.  W.  Davison,  and  commenced  an  intimate 
and  lifelong  friendshiii.     Ryan  now  entered 
upon  his  literary  career  iu  eameet,  writing 
■rtieles  and  poems  for  Harri»mC»  MiKdhmy, 
ete.,  and  pro<l!U'ing  verses  for  songs.    A  set  of 
twelve  sacred  songs,  vei-siticd  fnim  the  Old 
Testament  and  set  to  mnsic  by  Edwaid  Loder 
(D'Almaine),  may  also  be  raentionc<i.  The 
'  Songs  of  Ireland '  (D'Almaine),  in  which,  in 
conjunction  with  P.  N.  Oonoh,  new  verses 
were  fitted  to  old  melodies,  is  another  example 
of  etfectivc  workmanship.    In  1844  Ryan  l>e- 
came  a  contribator  to  n«  Mueieal  fForld^  and 
two  yearN  later  sub-editor,  a  post  wliidi  he 
filled  as  long  as  he  lived.    For  years  he  was  a 
contribator  to  the  Morning  Pod,  Oowt  Jo«rnal, 
.)[•>,■<! intj  Cfirrnn'rh,  and  other  i)eriod!calft,  WTit- 
iug  criticbms  on  the  drama  aud  music,  which 
had  the  merit  of  bmng  trenchant,  sound,  and 
erudite.    In  1819  he  \mite  the  o]xTa  libretto 
of  'Charles  II.'  for  G.  A.  MacCaiTen.  Tlie 
subject  was  taken  tnm  a  well-known  comedy 
by  Howard  Payne,  rendered  i>opular  at  Coven t 
Garden  by  Charles  Kemble's  acting  some  quarter 
of  a  centtuy  befbre.    A  short  time  afterwards 
Ryan  was  commissioned  l)y  M.  Jullien  to  provide 
the  libretto  of  a  nand  spectacular  oiHsra,  on  the 
subject  of  Peter  nie  Oreat — brought  out  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  on  August  17,  I  Sri',  under 
the  title  of  '  Pietro  il  Grande.'    With  the  late 
Frank  Mori,  Ryan  collaborated  in  an  opera 
called  'Lambert  Simnel,'  originally  intended 
for  Sims  Reeves,  bat  never  performed.  In 
1857  he  formed  his  first  association  with  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  its  satellite  the  Standard, 
and  became  permanently  connected  with  thoee 
joumak  in  IMi  as  mnsieal  and  dramatic 
critic.    Few  temperaments,  however,  can  sus- 
tain the  excitement  and  toil  demanded  in  these 
days  of  newfi|mper  activity,  and  after  a  painful 
and  prolonged  illiirs^s  Ryan  ijuitted  this  life  on 
\  Dec.  8,  1868,  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
I  regretful  memories  of  those  who  had  known 
'  and  eateemed  his  character.  s.  l.  lu 
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O  ABBATIKI,  OALtAao,  of  F^mvo,  wm  pvob- 

ably  maestro  di  capiKjlla  there  for  some 
^ears  before  1626  ;  this  is  iudicated  at  auy  rate 
in  the  preface  to  the  'SMraa  Liades,'  Venice, 

1626  (I'arisini,  Cafalogo,  ii.  492).  On  the 
title>i)ages  of  bis  worke  he  is  called  maestro  di 
csppelU  di  caniera  to  the  Duke  of  Mivtndola 

in  16:50  and  again  in  1636.  The  dates  of  his 
|>ublicatiou8  raiige  from  1625  to  1640.  lu 
O.  B.  Donl'a  AniukuioHi,  published  in  1640, 
tlio  '  Dittcorso  ]>rinio  dill"  inntilt-  o>is(  rvanza  de 
tuoni '  (p.  234),  is  dedicated  to  '  8iguor  Cialeazzo 
Sshbatfaii  a  Beigsnio.'  Sftbhatini  is  highly 
coninKinled  by  Kircher,  Mtisinyia  iiKicaso/is, 
Home,  16S0,  torn.  L  p.  460,  for  Im  scieutitic 
knowledge  of  music,  a  '  nmu  mnsictiH,  <]tii  tris 
^'t  iicra  novoansii  ail  arithnicticas  leges  i-evocans, 
multo  plura  sane  iuvenit,  ^aonim  diversis  in 
locis  hidin  opetis  nwntio  fiot,  ot  inter  ooeteni 
abacum  novum  ordinavit  exactissiini''  quicquid 
in  mosicft  desiderari  potest  refercntom,  omnibus 
hsrmoniis  exthendis  perfeotiasimmu,'  etc.  Bftb- 
bfttini  published  one  tlieoretioal  work,  on  the 
thorough-bass  or  basso  coutinuo,  which  Buniey 
{Hist,  of  Alutie,  iii.  p.  538)  criticises  aa  inade- 
<iaat«  hecaaae  it  only  treats  of  common  choi-ds 
given  to  every  note  of  the  scale.  The  title 
is  :  Jtofoht  /iicile  «;  brci'>€  ptr  .<iO)iair  wpra  il 
Initso  coiUiniio,  ndl'  oryano,  manaconio,  d  altro 
simile  Mrooudfo.  CoiHpf>sta  da  (Juliazzo  Sab- 
batini.  Dalla  quale  in  questa  ]>iuna  |)artc 
ciascnno  da  m'.  stesso  ]K)tri\  imparars  da  i  primi 
principii  qitello  che  saia  necessario  per  sinii- 
l'  effetto.  Venetia  iH?r  il  Salvatori,  1628,  4to. 
The  second  edition,  dated  1644,  Is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  third  e<Jitioii  was  publiahcfl  in 
Rome  iu  1669.  No  'secouda  ]iai'te'  of  the 
work  is  known.  Sabbatini's  published  com- 
jKjsitions  were  as  follows  : 

I.  II  ptliiiv  UliTadr'  iiiif  Iripili  <ll  (ittlcAuo  ilr  "ii' '  itliil  rti  r<Mrii 
Cunccrt'iti  a  iliir,  trv,  «  i|imtti  u  vo  l.  (>|wn>  priiiiit.  NwmMBte 
O0lii|i*>«t«.  e  djitk  lu  liu-r.    Vrrirtiji,  Vlitn-nti,  XStt,  MO.  A 

Mvaa<t  ollUon  wm  iMU«d  In  1637.  uwi  ■  thlnl  In  lK.f». 

S.  n  •tH.'uDdo  inirod*'  raMlii(>li  dl  O.  ,  >uii. vrta.tl »  3.  .1,  «t  4  vocl. 
Cun  to  rlK|Knt«  M  qnattro  \ocl  •  viulliii  » I  ak-iml  temi  chr 
InouuiimiADo  qu&ndu  U  Douiiaul  >lltiiiiaU»  lilti•T:^  \imU  nrl  Uno 
uuwIrlnJI  a  6  ilrl  tUg.  HWffsiw  BcrDAnU.  etc.  Oprn  mwoimU. 
NvuMDcalc  «ampa>U  rt  ilaU  In  Uoe.  V>in<l«,  AUm.  VlnccuU. 
IMt^tOb  Smim  cditlaii  la  MMk 

a  Bmim  lABdas  mniici*  aoiMattta*  «  O.  S.  «ant«U«,  &  S,  4. 
•t  5  vnctlMH  cancinWMlM.  Una  cum  )iiu><ii«  contlnnn*  pru  otfttut, 
«U'.  0[ni«  Irrtinni,  liber  (Hiiniim  V«iiett<<,  A.  Viiu^  iitiuiu,  ISM^ 
4tu.   ScommI  edition,  1(137;  uwtber  e>IUii>ii.  Ant<r<]i>,  IMS, 

4  JtaMgidl  ^tmeuUM  •  cIihiim  roci  oon  alenoe  auuoBi  enoMr 
lata  MMT  «•■•  MiMimnMmte  con  ■infonle,  e  ritoriwlli,  e  od  flat  am 
CMWMMMk  eoii  vuiM.  *  liislitrtiiciitl.  c)k«  id  oocMjcrt*  In  tnupn  <inp«r- 
MUCk  S  IB  prM|a>rtli>iir  minor  pa-rfctta,  d<ii  6  tu  nnin«ro  liinaxio.  b 
tn  VUmtfo  t**niariu.  l>i  li,  H.  Optrn  quarta,  de'  madrlnli  llbro 
t*nsn.  Nouaiiirntf  conipoati  r  dati  la  luce.  VmeUa,  Al«aa.  Vlitoriiti, 
1037,  4t>i.    Mn^jiid  nlltlon  in  1R34. 

0.  Hadrifali  wuoerUU  •  S,  3,  <  •  I  rod.  Con  klrane  cuuoiii 
(ooctrUte.  e  trainexBite  dloeiwiMaU  oon  ilnfania  c  ritonielli. 
IM  O.  R.  maeatro  <U  oaflB«IU41  ouacm  iWr  MoaU.  lir  <iiMi  tMla 

ninuidoia.  OpenMiii&dtraMiMadltttoacautoi  *  •- 

eomBnti  e  daUtoliM  VwMa,  J^lmmM,  MWC  <U.  SHond 
edlttan.  1637. 

<.  MMlricall  «ane«rtetl  •  &  S.  •  4  Toci,  c«n  akiiiM  auiMHMtto 
<«Dc«rtat«  ran  {natrooMatl,  dl  O.  S.  Diaatro  di  Awlte  41  OMiicm 

•li>ir..^H1  ok-.  'lu<mdell»lllrandola.rt.-  O). m  — 'T'WBllrllt!' 
Iliini in'  I  VoaamenteooniiKiaUrHat  i  n  I  t. '  >  (  >  •oaMnOMMft 
illu»lri»«i(u.*  il<-<ll(«tl.    Venrti.  A.  ViiK-mli,  )i>!<>,  4to. 

7.  Sat-r»ruDi  laudum  »in«lci«  itmceptlbiu  a  Oaleatto  flkbhatino 
MDteataniin  S.  a,  4,  et  3  vocit 
Mcuadaa,  Opoa  Mpttmnot. 


8.  Deimrae  TUfbdl 
1,  4,  S.  vie  *«<1l>iit  eontntM,  He. 


VIncriiUofn.  )>tP* 

».  (tecreluJ: 
da  aottMP*  dl  (i.  a 


■rt. 


a  O.  &  mutUia 

Ofm  ix-tavuDi 


enetHa,  A. 


vu^ie  «o1a,  t  . A  1  Ii     <    1.  U  |uii<  n  iitinua 
dl  (i.  a   uwn  luma.    VcihMU,  A.  VlacaiiU.  IMO.  4tab 
ttM  '■otoUi  •  met  aohiSiO.  a  UlhjriHh* 
10.  Utfo  da' toadricall  dl  O.  8.  eoaeatUtl  aCSk •4Tael.  oon  I* 

TlH"«tA  a  ij'uittrtf  vih).  «  line  ilolliit  a<l  alrunl  vrml  iIip  )«<•<>' 
luiii-.'.aii.  i|m.i:l<1..  :u  ilv'tuia  Bl  diui(»lra  altirra.  l'(*tl  iirl  lrr/»> 
<\r  iiijulri^iill  a  i>iW\  al^.  tttcOauo Barnard i.   Coo  II  taawi cuntlouu. 

lMloalRcUaTld.lft40.oU.4ta   A  nfttet  Of  tto  NMiri  vriviN  OC 

utadrliralt  puUlabnl  iu  lOS. 
Coiu|KalUoUa  In  oUier  pnUleatiani;— 

A  niotrt  and  a  utan  'dal  Oaleauo SaUatlnl.  mantro  ddl'  au- 
tore,'  III  Kuilriii  iVmnellt's  8a<xanini  mixlulaUaiiuui.  Venire.  KTC. 

'  L»utl.it«'  juK-rl  ■  for  thrre  \oIop«,  In  ManTllo  liliuu:/!'"  t*»lii.l, 
Vrnio*.  I43II.  Mlnaaid  in  tka  vrtttat  Baotkiaa  tlmt  SabUUiil  «w 
hie  UMte/taaawSiwialtrttealw  BMttalanMBla  tnotoa  (It 
liiteadantlMrMla.'  (Krialnt.  IL  ffC) 

'O  nmiirn  Jp"ti '  fnr  thiw  !<•«•.  in  Anibr  PtuBik  f  AijJrr  TTjcll 
p-liitll.  brr  tV>ii.  •  tt.n.  I>-I|iilk-.  liUl  :  ■  Ji-ii  rh  iniiK-  (  i  t«i  Miic«  ., 
In  Uie  l>ritt«-r  Tbrll,  ,  '  IjiUdaU  puerl.'  •  Oiimi-*  ~»ii<  ti,  Mid  a 
Ml>~t.  lUI  (ur  four  volcT«.  lu  tbe  Vlardtor  uud  leUter  Thrll.  1640. 

•>ii»  ini.Ut  In  f*n>flii»'»  Cunla  aoleiinlb.    Jmnli  rw*n»-uatl.  164fl. 

'  Noa  auteui  ylxrlarl '  fur  three  %-ulcea.  in  BetMdrtto  faoe't  Metrttl 
d'  auturl  errellrntlMlnil,  Loirtu,  ItUlL 

'  Ud  urreu  11  lulu  vurc'  In  Flurldo  cmi<«uI<)  dl  madrigall,  Koiim, 
1«S3. 

Mm.  In  the  Berlin  Kflalfl.  BiUlotbekt  MS.neO.'AlBMcdeatdem.' 

In  th*  t'lmla  t'ulr.  Blbll«<thek    ■  I'l  uiixi.' cue  of  t)i«  Maiiri. 

(all  loiioTtati  a  clrM(n<-  \<»i,  |.r.MI-li--l  IMT. 
Id  the  Wf«tiiiln»t*r  Abb.',v  I.I  l.mry    A  ii  i<.r  i«>rU '  for  Tcdta  •Ith 

iMiMomntluuo,  In  a  lTU>-irDtitr>  ("II"  iiiiiMiK  rlpt. 

SABBATINI,  LuiGi  Amtomu,  was  horn  iu 
1782  at  Alhano  Ladale,  near  Borne.  He  was 
educated  at  Bologna  in  the  Frauciscau  monusti  i  y 
of  minor!  couventtiali,  where  he  studied  mu.sje 
under  jiadre  (1.  B.  Martini.  There  ie  a  maiiu- 
scrijit  in  Sabliatini's  handwriting  in  the  Bologna 
Liceo  Musicale,  which  contains  tli''  '  Rcpoh/  |>er 
accompagnare del  pre.  G.  B.  Martini,  nun.  Lunie. 
maestro  di  CHj>i>olla  di  San  Francesco  in  Bologna, 
1761,  Per  uho  di  Kra  Luigi  Ant.  Sabbatini, 
mill,  conle.'  (PariBini,  Calalogo,  i.  282).  lie 
remained  there  eight  years  according  to  a  long 
and  intcM'stiiig  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Maitini 
from  Albano  on  Nov.  2,  1766,  now  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Aocademia  filanuonioa, 
Bologna  (Succi,  Mo<tra  int'-rnaiionaff,  Bologna, 
1888).  He  was  afterwards  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Padua,  where  Vallotti  gave  him 
lessons  in  comJM».^ition.  Eventually  he  was 
ap|ioiutcd  maestro  di  cap|)ella  at  the  church  of 
the  SS.  Apoetoli  in  Rome,  a  letter  in  the 
Bologna  collection,  written  to  Martini  from 
Rome,  is  dated  July  17,  1776  (Masseangeli, 
Cataloffo  ddla  collextane  if  tMtogr^  Bologna, 

Before  Vallotti,  maestro  di  cappelia  of  S. 
Antonio,  Padua,  died  in  January  1780,  he 

expres-sed  a  wish  that  Rabbatitii  should  be  his 
successor.  Sabbatini  was  otfcred  the  jiost,  but, 
unwilling  to  leaTe  Rome,  he  suggested  that 
Agostino  Ricci  would  be  n  suitable  caiulidatc. 
Ricci  was  therefore  apjiointed  on  April  26, 
1780,  and  remained  in  Fsdna  for  six  years, 
but  when  he  left  fw  Assisi.  Sul'batini  was 
persuaded  to  reconsider  his  decision  and  was 
finally  appointed  to  the  post  on  April  22, 1 786, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  on  Jaiiuaiy  29, 


  1809,  in  Padua.    During  these  twenty -three 

i»iidbi.aironp^uuincJi,H^^  i.ibir  I  yean  of  hls  Ufc,  he  enridMd  the  archiveB  of  &. 
^'^(STdJ:?)!;;^^^^  i  AntoniowithiiiUveom|N>rition8,writeaG«^ 
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(Ltt  Satiliea  di  S,  Ant<mi»  Hi  Aufotw,  1858. 

ii.  p.  4. '(3),  among  which  ni.iy  bo  especially 
meutiouod  hia  Salmi  di  Tenea,  four  masses,  a 
Twpero,  and  a  Complete  brere,  all  composed  for 
four  voices. 

Sabbatini  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  membere 
of  the  mono  section  of  tbe  Aoeademia  iteHana 

in  May  1>^07.  In  1887  a  bust  of  Sab1>atini 
was  placed  in  tbe  Piazza  Feoli,  Albauo ;  this 
tribute  to  bis  memory  was  due  to  Bignor 
Ceearc  de  Sanctis,  also  an  AUmiio  musician. 

The  larger  part  of  Sabbatiui's  church  music 
remains  in  mannseript  in  tbe  areblvtts  of  S. 
Antonio,  but  Tebaldini,  who  gives  a  list  of 
eighty-six  compoeitions  (L'Archirio  mus.  i/cUn 
eapi>elia  Antoniami,  1895,  ]•.  81),  ha«  publishetl 
some  example  for  four  voices  with  orchestra, 
which  he  considei's  show  that  Sabbatini  in- 
stinctively tried  for  new  combinations,  new 
effects,  and  that  he  sometimes  lent  his  music 
quite  an  individual  character  by  giving  the 
canto  fsnno  to  the  alto  or  soprano  part  instead 
of  thttsnor.  Sabbatini  was  gcnemlly  i-ecogiiised 
as  a  sound  and  erudite  theorist ;  Qervasoui 
(IfwnM  Uoria  di  mitsiea,  Parma,  1812,  p.  258) 
testifies  to  his  profound  knowlsdgsno  Wss  than 
to  hia  great  pernonal  charm. 

Some  other  manuscript  compositions  are  in 
the  Bologna  Liceo  Musicale  ;  autograph  soores 
of  twelve  pieces  of  sa<Ted  music  for  two  and 
four  voices  with  orchestral  accomiianiment,  in 
ouu  volume,  and  throe  Kyrie,  two  Gloria,  two 
Credo,  and  'Qui  habitat,'  all  for  four  voices 
with  orchestral  accompaniniont,  in  another 
▼olume  (Pftrisini,  Caiatogo,  ii.  pp.  136,  306)  ; 
as  well  as  twenty-one  pieces  of  "^acred  music  for 
four  voices  with  figured  bass  ;  and  '  Atto  di 
oontrizione '  for  two  voices  with  Imaso  continuo. 
The  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Martini  cone- 
8j)oudeuce  in  the  same  library  con^i^ts  entirely 
of  letters  lYonj  Sabbatini. 

In  the  Vienna  Ilofbibliothek  in  MS.  16,217 
there  is  a  muss  for  four  voices  with  organ 
aooompaniment ;  and  in  MS.  19,108  a  treatise 
on  music  '  trascritto  ad  litteram  nell'  anno 
1791.  Dal  p.  L.  A.  Sabbatini,  rain.  con. 
maestro  di  capt>ella  nclla  sacra  Basilica  del 
Santo  in  Padova'  (Mantuani's  f'af<t!oifi>>). 

The  following  theoretical  works  were  pub- 
lished:— 

/'Iriittnii  leorirl  ti'li-x  ynutli-it  c-ltn  ffrn'Irn  mrtlrilml,  in 
iliii-rri  f  tersrtH  <•  run"ric,  rcr.  <li  fm  I,.  ,(,  lUHAnltHi,  min.  con, 
m<\r^m  ili  rnpfrtla  nrlla  H<uiH<-n  C9tla$tHnia»it  tie'  SA.  XII. 
AiPttl-tli  IH  RoMin  rd  at  firrtnttr  In  -/Hrlla  dtt  IMhIo  in  Pmdom.  I>1 
RoiiM,  ITW-W.  ubl.  folio.  In  thrM  hcmkii.  A  McoDd  f<litlon  wm 
pttbllalMii  at  Boiu*  in  ITSa 

la  rem  W«i  dtiU4  nuuktrai  mmrrlche  wyiMTwrw  ere.  dot  fm  I.,  .t. 
S.  "I",  mnrtfrn  tU  r<ipi>ftlti  nWM  fl^itilirn  <ll  S-  .{ntonin  ril  Pml'ini. 
V.Ti«l!i.  ITl*.  pr.  i*.  til  l.    \  iMr.  4t...  |.|..  17^».    A  iii..iiu»crl|.t 
a«bb»tiiir«  iniciilwd  Tratinto  di  fonirapptiHta,  whtcli  U  In  th« 
MH^mMHOj;  wDold  appaw  to  b*  tlw  Sn(  aMth  tar  thli  man 

Trntlatn  mpm  Ufu.j)t*  mutirnii  dl  fra  L  A.  *  w.r.  f<>rrrdntodn 
tlt>ti"'  ftio  iiiiirrrurirt  P.  fyamc.  Ant.  I'allotii.  VrtipiU. 

im,  prr»«o  S<>..  Vullr,  4to.  In  tw«  book*.  An  »n»l}-«ls  of 
Vallottrii  fnirnn  with  rtainplM  UkcD  from  hU  chan-h  uitiilr. 

Hat/t'jrt  ou  (ofont  tli^Hmtalm  de  mttatyitr.  en  raimn  nere 
taw  rvntlniie.  P»r  le  R.  P.  Lulgl  A.  8«bliiit1nl.  etc.  rnhlit  par 
%.  Alex.  Choroii.  RirU.  clrc»  1K10.  8ro,  pp.  I».  r<.uni«t»  of  iiiimIc 
Uktn  from  OmuntH  tMTiti,  ITW.   Another  fdltlon  «nw  puhlUlied 


Ib-aidn  thne  worku  B»l>lmtliil  iilw.  pubU4Md»  Meet  Vallottl: 
.VgfMr  wvra  to  eUa  t  le  apere  del  K.  P.  f*.  Jmt,  fwlMtl  (fWlwk. 
1180):  anS  adltad  •  MUMtlan  «f  IIumUoI'*  p«liM  «bkh 
pvUUMIatVMileelnMN.  iVMt.  ahfr.wiriM  f.^  ^, 

SABBATINI.  I'lETiM)  PAoi.ti.  WIS  a  native 
of  Rome.  The  dates  of  his  pnbli.shed  works 
range  from  162b  to  16.'»7,  and  tVom  their  title- 
pagee  it  is  to  be  gnthciel  that  in  1628  he  was 
maestro  di  cappella  dell'  Archioonfraterniti 
dt'lla  murte  ct  oratione  di  Kouia ;  1630-31 
maestro  di  capftella  di  S.  Luigi  de'  franossi, 
Roni"  ;  Mild  in  Iti.'O  profe.s.sore  di  musica. 
Catalisauo  alludes  to  him  in  his  (irammatica 
armonica,  1781,  p.  xii.  'Peresprimere  qusnto 
mai  sia  tsuuto  a  quest i  celebri  maestri  di  cai>- 
l>ella  ...  P.  P.  Sabbatini,'  etc.  His  published 
works  wore: — 

r  aNhlranmtonilM  ttelU  M«rte  H  ontlMwSI  noon.  oSm  Vltl. 
In  Br».-<H«iH>,  per  And.  VM.  ttnwyKtan  daoUi.  Ma  Mln,  pp. 
rontniri-        (or  am.  ttn,  aad  thm  vaiaa,  we  with  gmv 

JaxwDiianliiiriit. 

3.  iiitcniiedii  i.piriti»Udir.r'.S.,«ie.M«hara.  UlmL  0pm 

IX.    In  llmiukau|irM«fMI»llaNttl.iaHlloil«.ppi,t7.  OltttkiM 

Uum  Intmnwilf. 

3.  Ftelinl  nia(niflcmt  cum  qnatuor  ai]ttt>ii"uU  »l  \  >.*|>rrt,  tuni 
l.»tUiill)i  il.V.  oiiuuU  vucIInm^  uno  ruts  Bmmu  wl  uivsaum  drcui. 

t>.ti.ii  AncUire  p.p.ai.  roowito  in  Bcclwto  a  Aioyiil  0«in»» 
n<ti-.ri:<  inu«ic«a  modwlaw^  Ulnr  L  QpM  XII.    Bmim.  T, 

MaMittulii,  ten.  iU*. 

4.  II  tocio  dl  KPJi  immtn  dl  cnppitti  dl  a  LniyI  d»-  tnaeud  to 

lUnHK.    In  Booik.  ap|itni>o  P.  tUwttl.  lOI ,  ftilia,  pp.  IP.  ContalB* 

\  lll.inrn*.  for  cm*,  two,  nnd  thiw  volcr». 

ti.  II  i(tuuto  Ae  VillanrlleN  iiiuk.  iliic  <•  tre  voii.    IK-I  .''l^  I'  P..-<- 
If  Hliov.-.    Roiua.  (>.  R.  RoMrtU.  I€8I,  folio,  pp.  IB.  Tb* 
ilo-lirntiiin  U  orjttmi  hy  VirUv  Start,  k  MpU  flf  SriwUnlt  SMB 
Rj.iiiF.  M*y  I.  um.  h.-  aUtr.  Uwt  W*  feww  ft«n  •UMOB  Uuw 
VilUiirll*  tty  i>.  I'.  Sablntlnl. 

<L  CMiifonl  i-plrituali  wl  uim,  «  duo.  rt  a  tir  vnt'l  ila  iwnt  .rM. 
wiiani  aopra  iiiiaNirtiglU  iatroiiiptitn,  Lll>m  II.  l*|x-i-a  <le 
P. P.S.    In  K<>iua.  appr>^>         (Irlgiiitiil.  IfUO.  folio,  |ipu  at. 

7.  Varll  caprli.x-1.  p  <-aiixoiK-tte  a  uiut  t  trc  t  in  I  tla  cantenil  iiopn 
<|iwlalra(lla  IsUMiirnto  con  I'  alblwto  d*iln  cUUm  naaiaoli.  di 
P.P.M.  Bomano.  Ubtv  VU.  Opm  XrV.  BMUk  Vtac  BfeM^ 
i«4i.  (olio,  pp.  as. 

!<  I'rliuji  w-rlln  <lt  illlntirllr  n  chip  ri«(  I  <<inipn«t«  da  P.P.-*'.  4* 
M.iuir«l  111  <|iml>iM.i(IU  iii-tr<.iii>iit'.  ix»li  Ir  Ictterr  »<«)ii>o«liit- 
rbltarra  >|iaynoIa  In  ijiipIIv  pld  A  propoalU>.    lu  Roma.  Vitat« 
MaM»nll.  IdKi.  folio,  pp.  I». 

9.  Arietto  iplHtnall  a  una,  dul  » tre  TocI  dl  P.  P.S.  in  dirrrii  still 
.1*  I  intnr-l  III  <|nnUivngllii  In.troijirntn.  Libro  V.  Optlk  XXI. 
I(  iiim.  jHivmo  F«.(  .Irl  .|.  .MiJrrn,  IH'.T.  I  .ll.i.  pp.  PI. 
I'lir  fulluwliui  timti-p  «u  ulnci  piiliU>hi-i|  :  — 

Tiiiil  n-«lf!.l»»(l<  l  mill-  «iu.  int'innziitiil,  all'  u«u  rotuami.  Hodo  per 
•oiiarr  U  lauwi  cuutliiuu,  chlavl  cx:irrli>pcindriiU  all'  attre  chUvl 
IMMtkll,  et  onilnw<«.ctc.,d>  P.P.Sw  Protwarii  d«U*aMiak  Uhn 
L.OpmXTIII.  BoBM.Ud.OiisnHa,]Mi4tak       f,^  g, 

SACCHINI,  Antonio  Makia  Cahpaur.  born 
at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  ou  July  28,  1734. 
This  'graceful,  elegant,  and  judicious  composer,' 
as  Burney  calls  him,  who  cigoyed  great  con- 
temporary fame,  and  was  very  popukr  in  this 
couiitiy,  was  the  son  of  poor  iisher-peopic  who 
had  no  idea  of  bringing  him  ttp  to  auy  life  but 
their  own.  It  chanced,  however,  that  Durante 
heard  the  boy  sing  some  popular  airs,  and  was 
so  much  struck  with  his  voice  and  talent  that 
he  got  him  admittetl  into  the  Consen-atorio  of 
San  Onofrio,  at  Naples.  Here  he  learned  the 
violin  from  Niccolo  Forenza,  and  acquiretl  a 
considerable  inriHterv  over  the  instrument,  \vhich 
he  subs^tjucntly  turned  to  good  account  in  his 
orchestral  writing.  Ho  stadied  singing  with 
Gennaro  Manna  :  harmony  ruid  counterpoint 
with  Durante  himself,  whoe-^teemed  him  highly, 
holding  him  np  to  his  other  pupils,  among  whom 
were  Jommelli,  Piccinni,  and  Ouglielmi,  as  their 
most  formidable  rival.  Durante  died  in  1755, 
and  in  th«  following  TMht  Saoobini  l«fl  the 
Oonserratorio,  bnt  not  until  he  had  produced 
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«n  intMBiesxo,  in  two  pHrta,  *Vn  Dooftto,' 

Tt-ry  sncc«wfnlly  pcrfonncd  by  tlio  j.upils  of 
the  iiistitatioD.  For  souk*  years  he  8UpjK>i-ted 
hiiOMlf  1^  teAchiiig  mnging,  and  vritii^r  Httie 
pieces  for  minor  theatres,  till,  in  1762,  he  wrote  ' 
a  •erioiw  open,  '  Semiramide/  for  the  Argentina 
tbantfie  «t  BonMu  Hilt  nw  to  wall  received 
that  he  remniiMd  fiar  wvmi  ymn  nttnehcd  to 
the  theatre  as  composer,  writing  ©iieraa  not 
only  for  Route  but  many  other  towns.  Among 
these,  '  Akanndro  nolle  Indie,'  played  at  Venice 
in  170'*.  was  esiH-cially  successful,  au'l  olitaiiied 
for  ita  comitoser,  iu  1769,  the  directorship  of 
th«  'Onpednktto'  echool  of  mnrio  there.  He 
M-enis  to  have  beld  this  office  for  little  more 
than  a  year,  but  during  that  time  formed  eome 
exeellont  pupils,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
(iabrieli,  C'anti,  and  Pasrpiali. 

Before  1770  he  left  Venice,  and  procecde<l  by 
wnj  of  Mnnich,  Stuttgart,  aud  other  German 
towns,  to  Kngliiii'l,  arriving  in  London  in  April 
1772.  [For  Munich  lie  wrote  '  S<  iiii(»iic  in 
Cartagena'  and  '  L'Eroe  cinese'  in  1770,  and 
for  Stuttgart '  Calliroe.']  His  continental  fame 
had  pn.'ccdfd  him  to  this  country,  mid  a  lieauti- 
fol  air  of  liis,  'Care  laci,'  introduced  by  Guar- 
dneei  into  the  paaticeio  of '  Tignine*  as  early  as 
1767,  had,  by  its  popularity,  pave<l  the  way 
for  his  music.  True,  a  strong  clique  existed 
ag^tnat  the  now  ooni  poser,  hnt  no  aoon  got  the 
Wtter  of  it. 

In  iddition  to  the  '  Cid '  aud  *  Tatncrlano,' 
mentioned  by  Buraey,  he  i)roduced  here  '  Lucio 
Veto 'and  '  Nitetti  e  iVm-o'  (1773-71).  His 
I«erfect  comprelieiision  of  the  art  of  writing  for 
the  roice,  and  the  skill  witli  which  hu  adapted 
h»  songs  to  thefa*  Tcapeothro  ox|ionentB,  con- 
tributed an  iuijiortant  rlonicnt  to  thf  success 
of  his  music,  even  inditlereut  singers  Ix'ing  made 
to  appear  to  advantage.  His  popularity,  how- 
erer,  was  undennincd,  after  a  time,  from  a  variety 
of  caoaes.  Jealousy  led  to  cabals  against  him. 
He  would  probably  have  lived  down  calumny, 
prompted  by  i)ersoual  spite,  but  his  idle  and 
dusolote  habits  CHtniUged  his  frieiuls,  impaired 
his  health,  and  got  him  deeply  iitto  debt,  the 
«Oiiss(|iioiiee  of  which  was  that  he  left  thia 
conntrj'  and  settled  in  I'aris — Huniey  says  in 
17S4  ;  Fetis  in  1782.  it  seems  probable  that 
thfa  laat  date  is  eomet^  as  aeveral  of  hia  operas 
Were  prtxlmed  in  the  Krciicli  capital  during 
1783-84.  Ue  had  been  there  on  a  visit  in 
1781,  when  his  'laoU  d'  Amore,*  transkted  by 
hamery  and  adapted  to  the  French  stage,  was 
|>laycd  there  successfully,  having  been  played 
under  the  name  of  *  La  Colonic '  in  1775.  His 
•Olinipiftde'  had  been  given  in  1777.  Burney 
says  that  iu  Parix  Jacchiiii  was  almost  adored. 
He  starts  with  an  apparent  advantage  in  tlic 
patronage  of  Joseph  II.  of  Aoatria,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  and  recommended  the  com- 
poser to  the  protection  of  his  sister,  Marie 
Antrinette.    Thaaka  to  thii^  he  obtained  a 


hearing  tm  his  *  Rinaldo '  (rearranged  and  partly 

rewritten  for  the  French  stage  as  '  Kenaud  '), 
and  for  '11  gran  Cid,'  which,  under  the  name 
of  *Chimfaie/  waa  performed  hdon  tiie  Cdart 
at  FootainebleaQ.  Both  of  Uieae  works  con- 
tained great  beauties,  but  neither  had  more 
than  a  limited  success.  'Dardanus,'  a  French 
opera,  wa.s  not  more  fortunate  in  1784.  '  CKdifie 
!i  Colone '  was  fmislied  early  in  1785,  and  per- 
formed at  Wrsaillcs,  April  4,  1786.  This,  hi:> 
masterirfeoe,  brought  him  his  bitterest  dis- 
ap]iointment.  The  Queen  had  promised  that 
'  (Edipe '  should  be  the  hrst  opera  at  the  royal 
theatre  during  the  Coart'e  next  residence  at 
Fontainebleau.  Tlio  time  was  approaching,  but 
nothing  was  said  about  it,  and  Sacchiui  remarked 
with  anxiety  that  the  Queen  avoided  him  and 
seemed  uneasy  in  hb  presence.  Suspense  became 
intolerable,  and  he  sought  an  audience,  when 
the  Queen  unwillingly  and  hesitatingly  confessed 
tlie  truth.  '  My  dear  Sacchini,  I  am  accused 
of  showing  too  much  favour  to  foreigners.  I 
have  bi'cu  so  ntucli  |)reHsed  to  coniumnd  a  per- 
fonnance  of  M.  Lemoine's  **Phidre  "  instead  of 
your  "Qi<lipe"  that  I  cannot  refuse.  You  see 
the  situation  ;  forgive  me.'  Poor  Sacchiui  con- 
trolled himself  at  the  moment,  hot  on  arriving 
at  home  gave  way  to  des{iair.  Tlio  Queen's 
favour  loet,  he  believed  his  only  chance  goue. 
He  took  to  hii  bed  then  and  there,  and  died 
three  months  aftentai-ds,  on  Oct.  7,  1786. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  cstunate  of 
this  composer,  who.se  merits  were  great,  yet 
whose  importance  to  the  history  of  Art  seems 
now  so  small.  'Die  dmnintic  niu-sic  of  the  end 
of  the  ISth  century  is  summed  uj*  to  us  in  the 
operas  of  Olnck  and  Mosart,  exclusive  of  many 
others,  akin  to  tliese  in  style  and  tendency, 
deficient  only  iu  the  vital  element  which  makes 
one  work  live  while  others  die  ont.  At  the 
time  of  tlieir  piwluctiou  the  line  may  have 
seemed  more  difficult  to  draw.  One  dro[i  of 
esiMice  maj  he  distilled  from  a  largo  quantity 
of  material,  yet  without  the  jiroportion  of 
material  that  drop  would  not  ulitained. 
Among  the  second-rate  writers  of  this  tran.'sition 
period,  Sacchini  must  rank  first  A  little 
more  force,  perhajts  a  little  less  facility,  and  he 
might  have  been  a  great,  instead  of  a  clever  or 
a  *graoefhI,  elegant,  and  judidona'  composer. 
He,  better  than  nmst  Italians,  seems  to  have 
understood  the  dawning  idea  of  the  '  {loetical 
basis  of  music ' ;  nnfortnnately  the  musical 
ideas,  of  which  the  suiKistructure  tuiist,  after 
all,  consist,  while  good  aud  aiipropriate  as  liar 
as  they  went,  were  limited.  His  dramatic  sense 
was  keen  and  just,  but  wa^  not  backed  by 
sufficient  creative  |>owcr  to  make  a  lasting  mark. 
Fear,  remorse,  love,  hatred,  revenge,  —  these 
things  rei>eat  themselves  in  the  world's  drama 
from  Time'.s  beginning  to  its  end,  but  their 
expressions  arc  inhnito  in  variety.  They  repeat 
thsmselm»  too,  in  Sacchini's  operasi  bnt  always 
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in  Wiy  much  the  same  way.  In  his  later  works, 
the  inflaenoe  of  Oluck's  spirit  is  unmistakable. 
There  ii  a  wide  gulf  between  soch  early  Italian 
operas  as  '  L'  I  sola  d'  Amore,'  consisting  of  the 
usual  dctaclied  sories  of  songs,  duets,  and 
concerted  pieces,  and  the  '(Kdipe  h  Colone,' 
where  eteh  nambar  ]md»  into  the  next,  and 
wht-ro  vigorous  accotnjtanied  recitative  and  well- 
contrasted  dialogued  choruses  carry  on  and 
illustrate  the  action  of  the  drama,  while  ksq>ing 
alivp  the  interest  of  the  liearer.  liurney  reniarks 
that  iSacchiiii,  '  observing  how  fond  the  English 
w«re  of  Handel's  oi-atoiio  choroaes,  introduced 
solemn  and  elal)orate  choruses  into  some  of  his 
ojieras  ;  but,  tliough  excellent  in  their  kind,  tliey 
never  bad  a  good  effect ;  tiie  mixture  of  English 
singer;*  with  tlie  Italian,  as  woll  as  tlie  awkward 
tigure  llify  cut  as  aclorn,  joined  to  the  dilliculty 
of  getting  their  i»art8  by  heart,  rcmlcre<l  those 
comjwisitions  ridiculous  which  in  still  life  would 
have  been  admirable.'  In  Paris  they  managed 
these  things  bofeter,  for  in  all  tlM  Operas  of  Sac- 
fliini's  which  were  conn»osod  or  Wmged  for  the 
Fi-ench  stage,  chonises  are  used  laiigely  aud  with 
admiralde  elfoct,  wbilo  in  '  Q<Mii>e '  they  are  the 
princij^al  fi-aturc.  Asonicwhat  similar  transition 
to  this  is  a2>i)aront  in  com|»aring  Piccinni's  earlier 
and  later  works  ;  but  his  French  oi>cras  arc  only 
Italian  rtitf>s  moiliticl  nii'l  fularf^od.  Sacchini 
had  far  more  dramatic  spirit,  aud  took  more 
kindly  to  the  change.  He  bears  the  kind  of 
relation  to  TJluck  that  Piccinni  does  to  Mozart, 
but  he  ap])roached  his  model  more  nearly,  for 
he  handled  Glnck's  theory  almost  as  well  as 
Cluck  himself;  hud  lie  ]K>3sessed  the  one  thing 
lacking — force  of  originality — there  might  have 
been  more  in  his  work*  Ibr  eritieinn  to  eenmre, 
but  they  might  not  now  have  been  forgotten. 
As  it  was,  tiicy  made  a  hard  struggle  for  life. 
The  *  (Edipe  *  was  oontinnoosly  on  the  boards  of 
the  Acadt'mic  for  fifty-seven  years  (from  1  787  tn 
1844),  which  cau  be  said  of  uo  oilier  o^wra. 
Daring  this  time  it  had  688  representa^ons. 
It  was  revived  i]i  July  1S43,  and  was  jicrfonncd 
six  times  in  that  year  aud  once  in  May  1844. 

Saoehini  understood  orehestral  aawell  aaehoral 
effect,  lli.s  ■..  oii  s  .IK'  ^inall,  olnies,  hums,  and 
sometimes  trumpets  ami )  la-ssoons,  being  the  only 
additions  to  the  string  <|u:irtet,  bnt  the  treat- 
ment is  as  elf'cetivi'  a-^  it  is  simple.  His  i>art- 
writiug  is  pure  aud  good,  while  the  care  aud 
finish  evident  in  his  scores  an  hard  to  reeondle 
witli  the  accounts  of  his  idle  and  irre^nilai  ways. 
The  same  technical  qualities  are  shown  iu  his 
compositions  Ibr  the  ehnroh,  which  in  other  ways 
are  less  distinguished  than  his  operas  froo  Con- 
temporary works  of  a  similar  kind. 

Mneh  of  Saochini't  mnsie  is  lost  Four 
oratorios,  a  mass,  and  various  motets,  etc.,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Qtiellm-Lexikon^  Fttis  gives 
a  list  of  twenty-one  sacred  compositions,  and 
the  namsa  of  forty-one  operas,  the  chief  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  here,  bat  Bumey  puts  the 


nimibcr  of  these  nmch  higlier  [twenty-seven 
are  given  as  still  extant  iu  the  QnMien-Lexikon}, 
The  laafc  of  them,  *  Arvirs  et  Bvelina,'  was  left 
unfinished.  It  was  completed  by  J.  U.  Rey, 
and  ]ierformed  with  success  after  the  composer's 
death  (April  29,  1788).  He  also  lea  two 
symphonies  in  D,  .six  trios  for  two  violins  and 
bass ;  six  quartets  for  two  violins,  tenor  and  bass ; 
and  twosets,  each  of  six  harpsiehord  sonatas,  with 
\  iolin,  as  well  as  twelve  sonatas  (o{ip.  3  and  4) 
Ibr  clavier  solo.  These  were  all  jiublished  in 
Ix)ndon.  One  of  the  sonatas,  iu  F,  is  included 
in  Pauer's  *  Alte  Heister.*  [See  the  list,  vol.  iii. 
1 1. 1 0  3 .  ]  A  coupleof  cavatinas  are  given  by  Gevaert 
in  his  'Gloires  d'ltalie,'  and  an  antiphon  lor 
two  voices  by  Choren  in  his  *Joanial  do 
Chant.'  P.  A.  M. 

SACK  HUT,  an  early  name  for  the  trombone, 
j)robably  derived  from  the  Spanish  mcabncJu 
('draw-tube  ')  i.e.  stunr  '  to  draw,'  and  btu-Jia  '  a 
pil*,'  originally  of  Ik)xwoo<1  (cf.  Portuguese  »««•«- 
bnxa),  the  name  l^eing  also  givm  to  a  form  of 
pumi>.  Other  derivations,  however,  are  fi-om 
O.F.  stujuicr-itoUr  ('to  pull  and  to  push')  or  Sp. 
siiear  tlel  bu^  (* to  e.vhaust  the  chest').  Tlie 
form  first  apjtears  in  Sjwnish  literature  of  the 
14th  ci  ntury,  the  trombone  having  Ix-en  evolved 
from  the  trnni)>et  alioot  the  year  1800.  At 
the  Wginniuf;  of  the  next  OMituiy  the  Ki-e]:c'j 
ibrm  saqueboiUe  is  found,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  same  oentnry,  when  the  instnmient  was 
introduced  into  En;,'lan(l,  it  wa.s  known  as  the 
duikbtiaake  aud  8ub8c<|ucutly  as  the  myicbuU, 
$adkbul,  or  ioffbut.  One  of  tlie  earliest  nses  of 
the  word  in  Knj^lish  litoratnre  occurs  in  Ilawes's 
J'uAHctytiu:  of  J'ieaiture  (1606).  Eugliah  players 
were  held  in  high  esteem  both  In  this  eonntry 
and  on  the  continent,  the  popnlarifv  of  the 
sackbut  continuing  till  the  18th  century,  when 
it  gave  place  to  llie  horn  and  serpent  Barney 
{Miisiotl  iVr/ormn tiers  in  ir>  s',,!  '■isfrr  Abl" 
17 if 4)  relates  the  dillictdty  exiterieuccd  in  obtain- 
ing players  on  the  eaekbat  or  double  trampet, 
the  only  jierforniers  to  Ite  fVnni"!  in  Enj^'laiid 
being  the  six  Genuau  musioiaus  of  the  Koyal 
Band.  About  the  year  1800  the  nee  of  the 
instnnnent  wns  revived  in  oonnection  with  the 
Opera,  but  the  old  Eugliah  name  was  supplanted 
by  the  Italian  trvmioM,  Notwitiistanding 
I  Shakespeare's  alln.sion  (Oniohv-'s,  Act  V. 
8c  iv.),  there  is  at  preacnt  no  authority  for 
belieTing  that  the  ssokbnt  was  known  to  the 
Komans,  the  specimen  sjiid  to  Iihm-  been  dis- 
covered iu  the  18th  century  at  Pompeii 
Heronlanenm  having  iiroved  a  myth,  llie  so- 
called  representation  of  a  9th-centnry  sackbut 
in  the  Boulogne  Psalter  (MS.  No.  20)  is  also 
an  emr,  the  faistmment  depicted  l>eiug  a  fanoi* 
ful  delineation  of  the  sambuke,  an  ancient 
four-stringed  lyre.  Hie  phrase  '  tuba  ductilis ' 
appliefl  in  later  times  to  the  sackbut,  originally 
meant  a  tnmipet  of  metal  beaten  or  drawn 
out  by  the  hammer,  i.e.  not  oast.    For  details 
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of  the  instrument  sec  art.  Tkumhonk;  also 
Maliilloii,  Lr  I'rombonr,  Hrusuels,  1906,  and 
(jaljtin,  Th>:  S'ickbut,  its  Kiytludon  (ind  Jfi'ttori/, 
AfKt.  Assof'.  J'rf  Yo/iiti/s,  1907.  K.  \v.  <;. 

SACRED  IIAKMONIC  SOCIKTV.  Tliis 
Society  waa  originated  by  Thumaii  Brewer, 
Joscpli  Hart,  W.  Jeffreys,  Jowiih  Sunnan,  aud 
—  Cockerel],  who  first  met,  with  a  view  to  itu 
eatablishnieut,  on  August  21,  1832.  Its 
pnMStical  operations  did  not,  however,  oommenoe 
until  Nov.  20  following.  Its  first  meetings 
were  held  in  the  cha]iel  in  Gate  Street, 
linoolii'a  Inn  Kii  lds,  where  the  first  concert 
'WM  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  1.',  Ih;].*?. 
The  {wogramme  oomprisiHi  Hi'lertiuuij  liuiii 
Haudd^  'Meaaiah'  and  'Funeral  Anthem,' 
and  from  Peiry's  '  Kail  of  Jerusalem  'and  *  Death 
of  Abel,'  with  Attwood'a  Coronation  Authcni, 
*  O  Lord,  gnut  the  king  a  long  life,'  and  the 
hymn  '  Adeste  fidelcs.'  The  names  of  tlio 
principal  aingers  were  not  publislied  ;  Thomas 
Harpw  engaged  aa  aofo  tnimpetar.  The 
then  officers  of  the  Society  were  John  Xewnmn 
Uarriflou,  president ;  Thomas  Brewer,  secretary ; 
J.  G.  H oginie,  treaaorer ;  Joseph  Sonnan,  con- 
ductor ;  (Jforge  Pi  irv,  leader  of  the  bund  ;  and 
h\  C,  Walker,  orgAoist.  In  Nov.  1833,  tlie 
penoMon  to  meet  in  the  ehapel  being  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  S<M.'iety  remove*!  to  a  cha]>el  in 
Henrietta  Street,  Bnuuwick  Square,  aud  shortly 
afterwards  to  a  room  belonging  to  the  Scottish 
Hosjiitnl  in  Kh-ur  do  Ly-s  Cotirt,  Fl<-ct  Street ; 
but  at  Midsummer,  1834,  it  migrated  to  Exeter 
Hall,  which  was  its  home  until  Miflhaelma.«, 
1660.  Tlic  concerts  were  for  the  first  two 
years  given  iu  the  Minor  Uall,  aud  consisted 
princit>ally  of  teleotions,  in  which  a  few  short 
complete  works  were  occasionally  introduced, 
aoch  as  Handel's '  Dettiugen  Te  Deiun,'  Haydn's 
*llsss,'  No.  1,  Bishop's  'Seventh  Day,'  and 
Romberg's  'The  Transient  and  the  Kternal.' 
The  Society  having  on  June  28,  1836,  given  a 
oonoert  in  the  Large  Hall  in  aid  of  a  charity 
with  very  ^'ruat  success,  was  shortly  afterwanls 
induced  to  give  its  own  concerts  there.  At 
the  same  time  an  imiwrtant  change  in  its  ]K>liey 
was  eflbotcd,  viz,  the  abandonment  of  miscel- 
laneous selections  for  complete  oratorios,  a 
change  which  was  received  by  the  puldic  with 
great  favour.  Up  to  that  pieriod,  even  at  the 
provincial  festivals,  it  was  very  rarely  that  any 
complete  oratorio,  except  Handel's  'Me«iiah,' 
was  ]ierformed,  whilst  the  programmes  of  the 
so-onlled  'Oratorios'  at  the  two  )tatent  theatre's 
on  ll»e  WednesdavH  ami  Fi  idays  iu  I^cnt  were  a 
mongral  mixture  of  oratorio  songs  and  choruses, 
poeular  songs  itf  all  kinds,  and  instrumental 
solos.  Tlie  first  concert  given  iu  the  Laige 
Hall  on  the  Society's  o\ni  account  was  Handel's 
'Messiah.'  mi  Dee.  20,  1S.3»5,  (he  orchestra 
consisting  ot  about  300  iierformore.  In  1837 
the  works  i>erformed  included  Mendelssohn's 
«8t  Paul'  (Haieh  7),  for  the  fint  time  in 


Ix)ndon  and  second  in  England,  Handel's 
j  'Messiah,'  'Israel  in  Kgypt,"  and  '  Dettingen 
'  Te  Deum,'  Haydn's  'Creation,'  and  the  Mass 
known     Mozart's  12th.    On  Seyt.  12  another 
[  ]ierfonnance  of  '  St.  Paul '  was  given,  in  the 
comi>oeer's presence  [see  Mkm>i  i.s-smhn,  vol.  iii. 
IK  184«].    During  the  year  tit      indjer  of 
lierfornicrs  was  inerpase<l  to  500.    In  tlic  same 
[  year  the  formation  of  a  musical  library  wa.s  com- 
menced, and  Robert  Kanzow  Bowley  a]>]Miinted 
'  honorary  librarian.    In  1838  Handel's  'Judas 
Maccabiuus,'  'Samson,'  and   'Solomon'  were 
I  revived,  and  Beethoven's  '  Mans  iu  C,'  S]K»hr's 
j  '  Ixist  Judgment, '  and  Terry's  '  Fall  of  Jerusalem ' 
ijitroduced.    1839  witnc.s.-.cd  the  revival  aud 
ie]>etition  of  Handel's  'Joshua.'    A  new  oigan 
was  built  for  the  Society  liy  Walker,  and  ojiened 
Jan.  23,  1840,  with  a  i>erfomuince  by  Thomas 
Adams.    Handel's  <Sanl*  was  revlred,  and 
Elvey's   '  Hesm-rection    and    Ascension,'  ancl 
Perry's  '  Tlianksgiviug  Anthem  on  the  birth  of 
the  Princses  Royal '  inlrodnced.    1 841  was  din- 
tiugiiishcd  by  a  !•  vival  of  Handel's  '  Jephtha,* 

I and  by  two  jjerluriuauces  of  a  selection  of 
anthems.  Tlie  latter  was  received  with  great 
interest,  jmhlie  attention  having  been  then 
lately  drawn  to  our  cathedral  music.  The 
])rogramme  was  chronologically  srrsnged,  and 
exhibited  the  various  chaiii^es  in  the  stylf  of 
Jiluglish  church  music  from  Tallis  to  Samuel 
Wesley,  a  ])eriod  of  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
It  is  true  that  a  jverforinanee  of  a  su-called 
'  Selection  of  Anthems '  had  been  given  iu  the 
preceding  year,  bat  the  ]>rogramme  being  in- 
judiciously  airangod — a  few  anthcnis  being 
iuterspersed  with  songs  aud  other  pieces  iu  uo 
wise  connected  with  ohnrdt-mnsio, — ^had  ]iro- 
duced  but  little  effect :  the  distinguishing 
ttature  of  it  was  two  admirable  perfonuances 
upon  the  organ  by  Ifendelnohii.  Perry's 
•  I^eath  of  Abel '  was  brought  forward  on 
Mareh  19,  1841.  In  1842  Handd'a  'Jubilate 
Deo,'  and  Beettioven's  'Homtt  of  Olives '  (the 
'  Engedi '  vci-sion),  were  introdooed.  In  1 848 
Spohr's  '  Fall  of  Babylon '  was  ]>roduoed,  con* 
ducted  by  the  composer,  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  EngUnd;  Dr.  Cr..icir>  anthem,  'Tlie 
Lord  is  Kin;^,'  wss  performed  lor  the  first  time ; 
Mendelssohn's  'Hymn  of  Praise '  was  introduced, 
and  also  Handel's  *  Debomh.'  The  new  intn>> 
duetions  in  1>*14  were  a  Coronation  Anthem 
and  an  organ  concerto  by  Handel,  Mendelssohn's 
42nd  Psalm,  and  Haydn's  Mass,  No.  16  :  bat 
the  sea-son  was  chiflly  distiiiguisli<'l  by  two 
l>erforniance8  of  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul, '  con- 
ducted Viy  the  composer.  Handel's  '  Athaliah,' 
Pinr.-H's  'Juliilate  in  !>,'  niid  cantata  'Said 
and  the  Witch  of  Kndor,'  Xeukuniiu  s  '  David,' 
and  a  new  selection  of  antliems,  were  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time  in  184.'!.  In  1846 
the  new  introductions  comprised  Perry's  '  Bel- 
j  sha/zar's  Feast,'  Mendelssohn's  114th  Psalm, 
Haydn's  Mass,  No.  2,  and  some  minor  piecea. 
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1847  was  an  tmtK)rtaiil  epodi  in  the  Society's  I 

aiiiuils  ;   Ilaiiilfl's   '  Bel.slia/.zar '   wa-s  revived, 
and  a  now  selectiou  of  Aittlieius  given,  but  the 
greatest  event  was  the  pnMlnotion  for  the  flnt  ' 
time  in  its  improver!  form  of  Mendelssohn's 
'  Elgah,'  under  hia  own  personal  direction. 
Four  performances  of  it  were  given,  and  it  at 
onoe  took  that  firm  position  which  it  has  ever 
since  raaintaiin-d.    Sul>se<[uently  Spohr  visited 
this*  country  at  the  invitation  of  tlie  Hociety 
and  conducted  two  |iorformances  of  his  '  Fall  ' 
of  Babylon  '  au<\  nuf  of  liis  '  Christian's  Prayer  ' 
Hnd  'Last  Judgincut'  (the  last  for  the  only  . 
time  in  England  under  his  direeCion),  and  | 
luoduced  his  'flth  Psalm.  Milton's  version,' 
comiiosed  expi-essty  for  the  occasion.  An 
ineident  of  this  year  eventually  led  to  changes 
whioh  had  an  important  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Society.    A  committoo,  apiwinted 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Joseph  Surman, 
both  in  respect  of  his  dealings  with  the  Society 
iiml  his  execution  of  the  office  of  conductor, 
liaving  unanimously  re[)orted  adversely  to  him, 
ho  was  removed  from  his  offiee  Feb.  15,  1S48. 
Pending'  a  rogiil.ir  .ippoititnient  tlio  remaining 
concerts  of  the  season  were  conducted  by  the 
leader  of  the  hand,  George  Feny.    Mr.  (after> 
wards  Sir  Mii^hael)  Costa  was  elected  conductor, 
Sept.  22,  1843.   Very  benelknal  results  followed  , 
thii  appointment :  both  band  and  choms  wore  ' 
strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  niunt>er  of 
])erformers  was  augmented  to  nearly  700.  The 
jk  rlormances  of  the  season  consisted  princi^mlly  , 
of  more  etfective  renderings  of  the  stock  pieces,  j 
Imt  Mendelssohn's  muHi''  for  '  Atlialie'  was  intro- 
duced with  great  success.    In  1 S50  nothiug  new 
was  given  hot  Mendelssohn's  *  Land*  Sion '  in 
an  Riii^lisli  <lress.     IS.'il  was  chiefly  romarkahle 
for  the  uumbtir  of  concerts  given — thirty-one  ;  i 
'  Messiah,'  '  Elijah,'  and  the  'Oreatioo '  having  I 
l>een  perfonncil  alternately,  one  in  each  week, 
from  May  to  September  for  the  gratification  of 
visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. 
L  iter  in  the  year  Haydn's  '  Se  isons '  wtm  intro- 
iluced  for  tho  lirst  time.     In   18.')2  Sihofn's 
'Calvary  uu'l  the  fragments  of  MvndeUsohn's 
'Ohriatiis'  were  introduced.     In  1858  some 
changes  took  place  in  the  oflicers  of  the  .Society ; 
K.  K.  liowley  became  treasurer,  and  W.  H.  . 
Hash  succeeded  him  as  librarian :  Mosart's  | 
'  llcfpiiem '  was  lirst  hroiiglit  forward  this  year. 
1854  was  distinguished  by  two  performances  of 
Beefhovon't  Mass  in  D.    Oriesbaeh's  'Daniel'  : 
was  also  brought  forwaiil,  and  the  Society 
undertook  the  i>crformanoe  of  the  music  at  the  | 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  May  10.  In 
1856  Costa's  '  Eli '  was  perfonned  for  the  first 
time  in  London  with  marked  success.    In  18r»7 
Rossini's  '.Stubat  Mater'  was  introduced,  and 
Uie  Society  undertook  the  mnsical  arrangements  | 
for  the  first  Handel  Festival  at  the  Ciystal  , 
Palace.    [8ee  Handel  Fi->{T(vau]    In  1862 
Beethoven's  *  Mount  of  Olives'  vm  given  with 


its  projier  libretto.    Costa's  *Na«ttan'  wao 

introdii'  td  to  a  London  audience  in  \S6j.  In 
lieuedict's  'Legend  of  St.  Cecilia'  wa» 
p^ven  for  the  first  time  in  London.  •  In  1870 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D  was  again  i»erfomned. 
The  Society  stistained  the  loss,  by  death,  of 
three  of  its  princijjal  officers,  J.  N.  Harrison, 
president;  R.  K.  Rowley,  treasurer;  and  T. 
Brewer,  secretary  and,  for  a  few  we.  ks,  president. 
They  were  replaced  by  D.  Hill,  president  ; 
W.  H.  Withall,  treasurer ;  and  J.  F.  Puttick, 
secretary.  In  1873  the  last  named  died,  and 
E.  H.  Manneriug  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Baoh'a  *St.  Matthew  Phssion  *  was  given  for  the 
first  time.  In  1874  Dr.  Clutch's  '  Palestilie' 
was  introduced,  and  Maclaircu's  '  St.  John  the 
i>aptist'  given  fw  the  first  time  in  London. 
Mozart'a  Litany  in  Bb,  in  an  Knglish  dress, 
was  introduced  in  1877.  lu  1878  Rossini'«< 
'  Moses  in  Egypt '  was  restored  to  its  original 
position  as  an  oratorio.  Nothing  new  was 
brought  forward  in  the  sea-Hon  of  1879-90, 
which  euded  on  April  30,  1880,  with  '  Israel 
in  Einrpt. '  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  proprietor- 
ship  K\rt,r  Hail  the  Society  hail  to  quit 
that  building,  and  the  concerts  of  the  season 
1880*81  were  given  In  St.  James's  Hall,  the 
nuniWr  of  performers  l>cing  rcduce<l,  on  atvount 
of  the  limited  sitace  of  the  orchestra,  to  about 
300.  The  first  concert  WM  on  Dec.  8.  Sullivan's 
'  Martyr  of  Antioch '  (first  time  hi  London)  and 
Clieniliini's  Hoqniem  in  C  minor  wvrp  brought 
out  during  the  season. 

Hie  Society's  lil)rary  was  the  laigeat  eoUeC' 
tionof  music  and  musii  al  literatnreever  gathered 
together  by  a  musical  body  in  Engkud.  Sj^aoe 
does  not  allow  here  of  even  a  brief  Oat  of  its  pnn> 
ci]t;il  conti-iifs;.  runl  tlie  rea'ler  i^  tlnTefore referred 
to  the  last  edition  of  its  jtrinted  catalogue,  issued 
in  1872.  It  was  acquired  for  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  at  the  dissolution  of  the  origin.il 
Society.  [Sec  also  LlltKAKlE.s,  vol.  ii.  p.  706.] 
The  Society  also  possessed  some  interesting 
original  i>ortraits,  statuary,  and  autograph 
letteis.  It  was  in  constitution  an  essentially 
amateur  body,  none  but  uniuteurs  being  eligil>le 
for  membership,  and  the  governing  committee 
being  cho.sen  by  and  from  the  members.  Every 
member  wus  rei^uired  to  take  some  peu-t  in  the 
ordieatra,  and  a  strict  examination  aa  to  his 
qualification  for  so  doing  wa-,  m  ult'  jirior  to  his 
admission.  The  most  eminent  professors  were 
engaged  as  principal  vocalists  and  instruraenta' 
lists,  the  rest  of  the  band  and  the  whole  of  the 
chonis  being  amatemv.  The  members  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  the  mtgority  of 
the  amateurs  l»eing  assistants,  who  gave  their 
gratuitous  services,  butpaid  no  sulwtcription.  The 
subscription  of  members,  originally  4;1,  was  after- 
wards £2 : 28.  per  annum.  The  original  Society 
was  di.««olve<l  in  1882,  its  last  concert  beiui:  a 
Ijerfonnauce  of  '  Solomon '  on  Ajtril  28  of  that 

year.   Some  memben  of  the  ooounittee  detar* 
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miiitd  to  n-»usciutf  the  Society,  and  the  new 
tnrtitiitumwaa  incorponted  in  1882.  Oharlea 
n«IIe  was  appoint^  condui  tor,  and  in  1885 
VM  sacceeded  by  W.  U.  Cumiiiiuga,  iiho  had, 
to  that  time,  acted  as  aaistaiit  oondnctor. 
In  the  autumn  of  1888  tlie  n««r  Sodsfy  osnad 
to  exist. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Society  was 
iastttoted  March  14,  1855,  for  the  aid  ofnMee- 
'•'tons  |i«rson»  who  had  at  any  time  been  con- 
u«^cte«l  with  the  Sacred  Hannonic  Society.  The 
BaDagement  of  the  Fond  vraa  entrusted  to  an 
iudejiendent  commiltw,  cliosf n  by  th<^  novcrtini-s 
of  the  Fo&d  iron)  the  members  of  tlte  Sacred 
Hannonic  Society.  w.  h.  h. 

SADLER'S  WELLS,  a  pluto  of  entertain- 
ment near  the  New  Kirer  Head,  Pentonville, 
moch  aaaociated  with  mouc  from  the  end  of 
the  17tk  eentur>'.    In  a  guden  belonging  to  a 
jioraon  nanifnl  Sjuller  an  ancient  well  was  dis- 
Co%-ered  in  ItibU.    Tho  wator  of  the  well  was 
dialybente  and  teruginouH,  and  Sadler,  who 
ovnad  a  »^rt  of  tavern,  liavingatta»lic<l  ;i  wr.oilfn 
*Xnic  House,'  exploited  the  medicinal  qualities 
in  rivaliy  of  tlw  water*  at  TVrabridge  and  at 
E{«-r.ni.     He  laid  out  tin-  ^'rmiTirls  and  oiigage<l 
tumblers  and  muaiciaus,  and  the  place  was 
aneh  freqnented  for  its  open-air  coneerts.  In 
1699  James  Miles  and  a  Francis  Forcer,  the 
latter  a  musician,  were  proprietors,  and  the  place 
became  known  also  as  'Miles's  Music  Hotue.' 
Miles  having  died  in  1724,  Francis  Forcer, 
junior,   increased  tlif  attractions,  and  Forcer 
dying  in  1743,  the  gartlens  [laased  into  the 
hsada  of  one  Roeomao,  who  made  many  altera- 
tion!^, rebuilding  the  Music  Honse  in  brick.  This 
brick  stnicture,  erected  in  17  65,  formed  jtart  of 
fll^ler^s  Wells  theatre  nntil  qnite  recent  years. 
Mrs.  TvinijK',  Thomas  Lowe,  nn<l  otliir  vocali.sts 
of  repute  sang  at  Sadler's  Weils,  and  at  a  later 
date  M  las  Bomamini  (Mrs.  Bland),  and  Braham 
were  among  the  jierformera  engaged  there. 
Mrs.  Mountain,  the  singer,  whose  pai-ents  were 
nigBg«d  at  Sadler's  Wells,  was  named  after 
Ranman  the  proprietor.    Charles  Dilxlin  the 
elder,  an<l  hi*  fons  Thomas  and  Churles  were 
all  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  Sadler's 
Wdb,  writing  plays  and  musical  pantomimes 
for  pro  liu  tinn  there.  The  younger  Dibdins  were 
proprietorsaud  managers*  Grimaldi's  connection 
vitili  thittheatre  and  thatof  other  pantomimiste, 
tnmblets,  roiie- dancers,  and  actors,  do  not 
concern  the  musical  records  of  it.    The  theatre 
ha&  seen  many  changes,  and  it  is  now  a  mnsic- 
ImIL    Much  information  regarding  details  can 
be  gatbernl  from  a  collection  of  8era[)s  relating 
to  Sadler's  Wells,  bound  in  fotntecn  voltime.s, 
fanned  by  Mr.  Pmiral  in  the  British  Moseum. 
Tyivdon  PUnsvr^,  hardens  by  W.  and  A.  E. 
Wroth,  Old  and  New  Ltmdun,  and  aintilar  works 
auqr  bt  abo  consnHed.  F.  k. 

8AFF0.    Sec  S.vppHO. 
8AG0I0  DI  CONTEAPPUNTO  (Sample 


'  of  Counteriioini).  A  very  inijior taut  work,  pub- 
I  lished  at  Bologna,  in  1774<75,  by  the  Pitdrs 
(Jiambattist.i  M  irtiin",  in  two  larjje  4to  vohimea, 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  VineenzoMalvezzi.and  now 
very  soarce.  The  fnll title,  Eseinplare,  o  sin  sayi/io 
J'ondamentah  pratko  di  cmlrappmUo  K"ju'a  if 
ando/enno,  etc.,  sufficiently  explains  the  design 
of  the  work,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to 
teach  the  art  of  counteqtoint  rather  by  referciico 
to  t!ie  nioHt  i»eiT<'et  o))tainablc  models  than  by 
any  code  ot  written  laws.  The  method  adopted 
for  this  purpose  is  abore  all  pmise.  The  bulk 
(i!  f!i(«  M)!uiiio  consists  of  a  .scn'es  of  exan>]ilo,s. 
in  the  form  of  Motets,  Madrigals,  Movements 
firom  Haaaes,  and  other  similar  compositions, 
selected  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  mastere 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  Vieantifully 
printed,  from  movable  tyiK-s,  in  lozenge-headed 
notes,  reseniMiii.;  tlios.-  lound  in  Italian  Part- 
IJooks  of  11m'  iM-f  priitiil,  lint  without  the 
Ligatures  wliich  leU'lci  those  IxKiks  so  puzzling 
to  the  modern  musician.  The  masters  selected 
are,  .Affostini,  .Viiiiuueeia,  liaihitii,  Baroni, 
Ueucvoli,  Uernabci,  Carcsana,  Cifra,  Clari, 
Conro,  Falconio,  Foggia,  Oahnsai,  Oesnaldo, 
Lotti,  Marcello,  Marenzio,  Minarti,  Monteverdc, 
Morales,  Navarro  di  Sivi^Ua,  Nitrami,  Obtani, 
Ortix,  Paoehioni,  Pialestnna,  P.  Pontic  Farmi* 
giano,  Pas(|ua]e,  Perti,  Piocchi,  Porta,  IVedieri, 
Riceieri,  Rota,  A.  Scarlatti,  Stradella,  Turini, 
Vittoria,  Willaert,  Zarlino,  and  several  AnonymL 
The  works  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
characteristics  of  their  res)K»ctivc  st  liools  ;  and 
each  movement  is  illustrated  by  a  copious  series 
of  annotations,  explaining  its  general  design, 
jiointing  out  the  varimis  dt  viccs  emphived  in 
its  construction,  and  calling  particular  attention 
to  its  merits,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  it.  Tlie  amount  of  sound  scholarship 
and  able  criticism  displayed  in  these  annota* 
tiona  rendsn  the  work  extremely  ralnable  for 
ptiriHMCS  of  study;  whil.^  the  nirity  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition  suggests  that  a  careful  reprint 
would  b«  useful.  w.  x.  i:. 

SAINT  ANNE'S  TI  NE.  This  well-known 
tune,  in  aceordance  with  a  practice  of  which 
there  aru  several  examples,'  was  constructed  by 
the  additlen  of  a  new  continnatlon  to  a  ftagment 
of  an  older  iiii  l'«ly.  A  seven-jmrt  motet  of 
Pales^ina's,  published  in  May  1569,  leads  oil 
in  the  first  treble  with  this  phrase 


identical  witli  t!i"  first  phrase  of  St.  Anne's  ; 
after  which  the  let^emblance  ceases.  The  entire 
first  strain  of  the  tune  is  said  to  be  traceable  to 
a  French  chanson  of  the  16th  century.  It  \y&^ 
adopted  by  J.  S.  Bach  as  the  subject  of  an  organ 
fugue,  known  in  England  as 'St.  Anna's  Aigne' — 

<  Tlie 'Olil  Huiiclmltli '  p~iliii  tuiiv  in  hiimIIm  r  loaUncc,  ItoSnt 
•tnio  U  the  eDmnuniccawttt  of  •rmitl  til»tiiK-t  tuMs. 
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a  liiUleailing  title,  an,  cxc«pt  in  the  identity  of 
ita  subject  witli  tlie  firet  strain  <if  St.  Anne's, 
the  fugue  lia.s  noconnectiouwith  tiie  h^  uiu-tuuc. 
As  early  as  1 438  the  8MM  stimill  WM  employed 
liy  Henry  Lawes  as  the  oommencement  of  the 
tunes  Het  by  him  to  the  9th  aud  13dth  Psalms 
in  S  uiiiyH  S  *FM»phriM  n|ion  the  PaalnMa  of 
David.' 

St.  .Vnne's  tune,  under  tliat  name,  is  lir»t 
found  in  '  A  Su|>])lement  to  the  New  Version  of 
the  I'salms.'sistli  tnlition,  much  enlargt-d,  1708. 
Dr.  Crot't's  name  is  not  mentione<l  in  the  work, 
bat  lie  in  believed  to  have  Wen  the  musical 
editor  of  this  clition  of  tlii-  SMi>|ilement  ;  the 
name  of  the  tune  is  probably  derivetl  from  that 
of  the  jiarish,  St  Anne's,  Westminster,  of  which 
church  lie  was  then  or<,'aiii»t,  and  the  tune  itself 
is  directly  a^ribed  to  him  by  his  coutuiiipoiuries, 
yit,,  Pliilip  Hart  in  *  Melodies  proper  to  bo  nnK 
to  any  of  y*  Verwions  of  v«  Psalnis  of  David/ 
€ir.  1716,  aud  John  Ciiurch  in  his  'Introduc- 
tion to  Ftalmody/  1728.  Tho  tano  ai^iean 
in  the  *  Sapplement '  in  tlio  following  form : — 

FMlmslll.  SLAwMtTunt, 
Atroe.    


See  Musical  Tinus  for  1900,  p.  .^85,  where  the 
tone  is  given  in  fiMumile  and  Croft's  authorritiip 
discussed. 

Of  late  years  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
the  authorship  of  the  tune  from  its  haviu;,' been 
found  in  Abraliam  liarber's  '  liook  of  Psahu 
Ttnics,'  a  Yorkshire  collection,  of  which  the 
lier  use  bean  date  Feb.  14, 16S7,  when  Croft  wm 
but  ten  years  of  age.  Iferc  the  time  a]>i>ear8 
under  tlie  nante  of  '  Leeds,'  and  is  a-scriWl  to 
•Mr.  Diiiliy,'  whose  name  some  editors  of 
hymnals  have  too  liastily  substitut'-il  for  that  of 
Croft.  Theedition,  however,  of  Ilarber's  Psalms 
w  liich  contains  the  tune  is  the  seventh,  dated 
1715,  or  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  tlii- 
'  {Supplement '  already  mentioned.  This  edition 
oontaina,  besides  tunes  for  Oantioles,  Psalm<i, 
etc..  twenty-ei;,'lit  bynni-tunes  anaiifred  iti  four 
|)arls,with  the  melody  in  the  tcnur.  Of  these 
tunes  three  onlyhaveacompooer'snMnepnfixed, 
•nd  these  thne,wbich  beartheuunet  of  northoni 


towns  (' Lever|ioo],'  '  Hallifax,'  and  'Leeds'), 
are  all  ascrilje^l  to  '.Mr.  Denby.'  It  may  be 
observed  that  while  the  melody  of  *  Ix-e^is '  is 
identical  with  that  of  St  Anne's  in  the  '  .Su])ple- 
ment,'  the  nxMlulatiou  at  tho  and  of  the  third 
strain  is  ditfereut 


Mm.  Dsnnr. 


Tlie  8U|>lK»sition,  however,  that  'Lee<ls'was 
originally  in  iUrln'r's  Psalm -book  has  been 
diaprovod  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
an  early  e<lition  of  the  oollwtion,  wliii-h  fron) 
the  evidence  of  the  preface  ajiiiears  to  l>e  either 
the  third  or  fourth,  and  to  Iiavebeen  published 
alwut  lt59»).'  Tlie  title-j»age  is  unfortunately 
missing.  This  volume,  a  smaller  lx)ok  than  the 
edition  of  1715,  eontains  but  twelve  hymn-tonea 
arranged  in  two  jiarts,  and  neither  the  tujie  in 
question  nor  Deuby's  name  occurs  in  it  Until, 
therefore,  an  edition  of  Barber's  Psalms  is  found, 
containing  'T/m'«1s,'  nn<l  of  earlier  date  than 
1708,  Denby  must  be  regarded  as  merely  the 
author  of  a  rearrangement  of  Oroft^s  tone. 

That  some  confusion  existed  res]K(  tii];;  the 
authorship  may  porhaits  be  iufvn^  from  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Miller,  oifanitt  of  Donosster  Psrish 
Clmn  h,  in  his  *  Psalms  df  T>avid,'  1700,  ;,nve8 
'  St.  Ann's,  Dr.  Croft '  on  one  jjogc,  aud  opposite 
to  it  'Leeds,  Denby,'  in  triple  time  «m  aa  a 
different  tune.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  lie 
noticed  tlut  in  another  Yorkshire  coUectiou, 
John  and  James  Green's  *Oolleetion  of  ehoios 
Psnlm  Tunes'  (Sheliield,  3r<l  e<l.,  1715),  St 
Anne's  tune  is  ({Uoted  under  that  name.   u.  A.  c 

8AINT-AUBIN«  JkanheGharlottbScrrs* 
PKR,  a  very  lemarkable  opera-singei,  bom  in 
PariSi  Dec  9,  I7t>4.  She  was  daughter  of  a 
theatrleal  manager,  1>egan  to  act  as  a  mere 
child,  aud,  when  only  nine,  ehannc^l  Louis  XV. 
by  her  ]»recocious  talent  In  1782  (>he  married 
Saint-Aubiu,  an  actor  in  Mile.  Montansier's 
comi«iny,  and  in  1 786  made  her  first  apjiearance 
at  the  Aca<leniie,  in  'Coliuette  h  la  Cour,'  but 
perceiving  that  she  was  not  qualitied  for  so  large 
a  stage,  had  the  goo<l  sen.se  to  transfer  herself 
to  the  Comwlie  Italienne.  There  her  expressive 
face,  graceful  acting,  and  good  singing,  could 

■  til*  prche*  (pMk*  of  'formw  •dlUon*,' Mtd  uMa-'alnn  Um 
fmXni*  III  nirtrr  arr  thi.  Ivt  jrcar  lunrfa  r«nu'<l  to  the  RnflUtt 
\tf  Mjiiir  i:<ul  untsi  l*it  iiif  Prnoru  *bo  b»th  t-nly  Irft  out  nil  th«> 
vhl  wonb  ttiicl  iiuwl*  the  ni«trr  (««d  101(1  Uih.'  Tb«  ymtno»  to  the 
 i«dtUMl*ar~ 
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be  proiwrly  appreciated,  and  she  sjicedily  bocatnc 
A  favourite.  No  at-troxs  ever  created  a  greater 
aamber  of  purta,  in  a  variety  of  stylM.  She 
sang Tomanocs  with  gi-eat  chann,  and  Iwatne  tlie 
acknowledged  star  of  the  com^iauy  und  iU  most 
pR^table  member.  Slie  was,  however,  badly 
treated  by  the  management,  for  tliou<;h  admitttHl 
ns  societuire  to  the  fourth  of  a  sliare  in  17?»8, 
she  was  not  adrancetl  to  a  full  share  till  1708, 
after  hor  snccohs  in  '  Tx*  Prisonnipi  .' 

At  lier  farewell  beneHt  (April  2,  1808)  she 
took  the  jiart  of  Umo.  Behnont  in  thii  irork, 
leaving  Rosino,  her  own  cn^ation,  to  her  second 
daughter,  Alexandrine.  Her  modest  2*<*ii»>"» 
of  1900  frsnos  was  Increased  by  Lonis  XVIII. 
to  3000.  She  took  her  final  farewell,  assisted 
Ijy  her  elder  daughter,  Mme.  Duret,  on  Nov.  7, 
1818,  in  'Une  hem*  de  mariage,'  and  iraa  as 
much  applauded  as  ever.  Mnje.  Saint-Anbin 
lit'ed  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  11, 
1860.  Three  of  her  children  dietingaiehed 
themselves ;  the  son,  Jkak  Dkms,  l)om  at 
Lyona  in  1783,  a  violinist  and  comjtoaer  of  great 
promiM,  died  at  nurie  in  1810. 

Tlie  elder  'laughter,  Qhu.Y.,  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1 785,  a  pupil  of  Uarat,  made  her  debut  in  1 806  at 
the  Op^-Comiqne  in  *  Le  Ckmeeti  interrompa/ 
but  went  back  to  the  Conservatoire  to  study,  and 
did  not  reappear  till  lb08.  In  the  interval  she 
gained  both  style  and  taste  in  singing,  but  re- 
mained an  indifferent  aftres-'^.  Under  the  nnnif 
of  Mme.  Diuret  she  rose  for  a  short  time  to  dia- 
tinetioa  as  the  fiiTonrite  singer  of  Nioolobonard, 
who  compofied  several  important  and  difficult 
parte  for  her.  Her  best  creations  were  in  '  Le 
Billet  de  Loterie,'  and  *  Jeannot  et  Colin.*  She 
retire<l  in  1S20.  Wvr  .sister  Ar.KXAKDBIKK. 
bom  at  Paris,  1793,  made  a  brilliant  d^nt  at 
the  ThMtre  Feydean  in  1800,  and  in  the  (bllow- 
ing  year  excited  gieat  enthn.sia.sin  in  Isouard's 
'Cendrillon.'  This  was,  however,  the  only 
original  |«rt  in  which  she  distinguished  herself, 
and  on  her  marriage  with  an  oetor  nt  the 
Vaude%'iUe  in  1812,  she  retired  from  the 
•tage.  o.  r. 

SAINT  CECILIA.    See  toI  i  p.  489  tl. 

SAINT  CECILIA'S  HALL,  a  famous  Kdin- 
burgh  conoert*rooin,  associated,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  18th  eentur}',  with  tlie  chief  musical 
events  of  the  northern  capital.  It  was  at  the 
foot  of  Niddry  Wynd  (now  Niddry  Street),  and 
almost  adjoining  the  Cowgate.  Robert  Mylne, 
the  well-known  Scottish  architect,  designed  the 
bnilding,  taking  the  opera-hoose  at  Parma  for 
hia  model.  The  main  hall  was  a  Iong-8ha()ed 
oval,  and  its  acoustic  properties  were  admirable. 
It  was  o]>ened  in  1 762,  and  remained  in  poesee. 
sion  of  the  Musical  Soeicty  of  Edinburgh  from 
that  date  to  June  1801.  It  then  became 
aneoearively  a  Baptist  Chapel,  a  Freemasons' 
Hall,  a  sohool,  and,  in  1890,  a  book-binder's 
works. 

Though  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and  dirty  wynd, 


in  a  quarter  that  had  ccase<l  to  be  fashionable 
even  at  the  time  of  its  fii>t  building,  it  waa 
fnypiented  by  the  highest  society  of  Edinburgh. 
All  the  imiKtrtaut  concerts  were  held  here. 
Previous  to  its  erection  the  chief  concerts 
were  held  in  St.  Mary's  ClmiH-l,  in  the  same 
wynd,  as  early  as  17-'8.  The  Taylors'  Hall  in 
I  tlie  Cowgate,  the  Assembly  Kooms,  Assembly 
Cloee,  and  the  Concert  Hall,  in  Playhouse 
Close. 

At  a  later  date  Corri's  Rooms  and  other 
places,  as  the  New  Town  Iwgan  to  grow,  super- 
sedi-d  the  Hall.  Some  intemsting  reminiscences 
j  of  the  Concerts  at  St.  Cecilia's  Hall  were  con- 
I  tribnted  in  1847  by  (Jeorge  Tljomson  to  Robert 
< 'hamliei-s's  Traffifii'ti-s  of  Edinhu njh.  Wilson's 
MemuriaU  of  IkiinOHtyh,  CJ  rant's  Oid  ami  Aew 
BHiAurgk,  and  other  works  deal  with  the 
famoxis  Concert-room.  See  Mr.  Fraser  Harris's 
Saint  Cfcilta's  JMl  in  the  2^'iddry  Wyfndp 
1899.  F  K. 

SAINT CKORHE.s,  Jri.F.s  Hkm:i  VEitvov, 
Marquls  UK,— not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
notorious  Chevalier  de  Saint-Oeorges  (1746«90 
or  1801)— lx)rn  in  Paris,  1801.  died  there,  Dec. 
SS,  1876,  writer  of  novels,  and  author  of 
nnmerous  Hbrettoe  for  operas  and  operss- 
comiques,  was  the  favourite  eollahorator  of 
Halevy.  Among  his  120  librettos  we  need 
only  specify  those  for  Donizetti's  'Fills  dn 
llt'ginit  ut '  ;  Adolplie  Adam's  '  Marquise,' 
'  Cagliostro,'  'Le  Bijou  perdu,'  oi>cras ;  and 
'Giselle,'  'La  jolie  Fills  de  Gand,'  and  <Le 
Cornaire,'  l>nllets  ;  Atiber's  'L*  Amlia-ssadriee,* 
'  Zauetta,'  and  '  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronue,' 
with  Scribe ;  Grisar's  •  Udy  Melvil,' '  Le  Csril- 
loiiueur  de  15ni^'es,'  and  'Les  Amours  du 
Diable ' ;  Clapisson's  '  La  Fanchonuette ' ;  and 
Hal^vy^s  'L'Belair,'  'Lea  Housqnetaires  de  la 

IJeine,"  '  I.e  V;il  dWiidorre/  'T.a  F'  e  au.x  Rh-m  s,' 

'Le  Juif  errant,'  'Le  Nabab,'  and  'Jaguarita 
rindienne.' 

From  this  li.st  it  will  appear  that  Saint- 
Georges  was  the  most  prolific,  as  he  was  tlie 
ablert,  of  sU  French  contemporsry  librettists 
after  SerilK-.  c.  r. 

SAINT  HUBEETY.i  Astoisbtt*  CAcile, 
an  eminent  French  operatic  actress,  whose  real 
SOmamc  was  Clavel,  was  born  at  "Toul,  about 
1768.  Her  father,  who  had  previously  served 
in  the  army,  became  stage  manager  to  a  French 
opera  comj^any  at  Mannheim,  and  afterwards 
at  Warsaw,  where  she  studied  for  four  years 
with  Lemoyne,  conductor  of  the  orchestra.  Her 
first  public  apjiearance  was  in  an  ojiera  of  his, 
'Lo  liouqnct  de  Colette.'  She  then  went  to 
Ikrlin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  married  there 
to  a  oevtsitt  (Skevalier  de  Croisy,  of  whom, 
however,  nothing  is  heard  in  her  subsequent 
history.  For  three  years  she  .sang  at  Strasburg, 
as  Mile.  Clavel,  and  thence  went  to  Paris, 
and  made  her  di^but  at  the  Acadc-mie  as  'nn 

*  How  abe  obialned  thU  dmm  U  not  knoim. 
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di  inuii,  uu  ]>laisir '  in  the  lirst  iicrforniancc  of 
Oluok's  *  Annidfl  *  (Sept,  2:3,  177/).  For  a  con- 
siderable tinii'  slif  only  ]»laycd  in  subordinate 
parUi.  Her  a|ijM:araiiue  was  uot  strikiug  ;  she 
WM  fair,  tliin,  «ad  below  middle  height,  with 
a  faco  expressive,  but  not  beautiful.  Her  voire 
was  produced  badly  and  with  eli'ort,  her  stage 
MtioD  WM  spAsmodie  and  exaggsmtod,  aud  she 
had  a  strong  {Jeniiaii  accent.  Hut  Gluck  found 
iu  this  ill- trained  actress  some  qualities  he 
may  haver  vainly  eonght  for  in  more  finiahed 
siiigt'i's.  She  appeared  one  moriiiiij,'  at  n  lti  arsal 
iu  au  old  blackgown  in  the  last  stage  of  jMitched 
daorepituda.  *  Here  coniee  Madame  UBflawmroe,' 
remarked  some  gay  rival  (alluding  to  the  ehar- 
actar  of  that  name  iu  '  Le  Joucur ').  '  Well 
aaid,'  anawered  Gluek ;  'that  woman  will  some 
day  be  the  resource  of  tlie  npoia.'  Perhajis 
ahc  heard  the  words — wo  may  bo  sure  she 
heard  of  them.  She  laboured  to  im]troTe  her- 
self, and  on  the  retiiTincnt  of  two  le.iding 
aiugeiasuceeeded  to  their  Starts.  Her  tirst gro^it 
Mteoeae  was  as  Angeliipio  in  Pioeinni's  *  Roland,' 
and  wa-j  followed  by  others  in  Flnquct's  *  Le 
Seigneur  Biuufaisant,'  Gossec's  'Thesee  '  (.March 
1,  1782),  and  Edehnann's  'Ariane'  (Sept.  Jt, 
17  82),  all  tragic  i>arts  ;  while  as  Kosettc  in 
Grotry's  '  L'fimbarras  dos  Uicheeaea '  (Nov.  26, 
1782),  she  showed  all  the  versatility  and 
vivacity  neei>ssary  (or  eoinedy.  As  Arniide  (in 
Saoehiui's  'Koiiaud  '),  iu  'Didou,'  'Cliimene/ 
*Les  Danai'des,'  'Aloeste,'  and  *PhMre,*  she 
had  a  siiecession  of  triumphs,  'Didon,'  Pie- 
cinui'a  masterpiece,  made  no  impression  till 
she  nndertook  tiie  tltle-t61e,  and  the  composer 
declared  that,  without  her,  his  opera  was 
'without  Dido.'  Ou  her  first  appearance  iu 
that  part  (Jan.  16,  1784)  she  was  crowned 
ni>on  the  stage. 

In  1 785  she  made  a  journey  to  Marseilles, 
which  resembled  a  royal  progress.  The  excite- 
ment she  created  aiii»nBtMl  to  tnuxy,  and 
when  she  left  Pravene©  she  carried  away  more 
than  a  hundred  crowns,  nmny  of  them  of  great 
valne.  But  on  her  return  to  Puns  she  found 
new  rivals  to  dispute  her  sway.  She  failed, 
too,  as  Clyteinncstra,  a  jvirt  altogether  unsuited 
to  her.  It  ended  four  ycara  later  by  her 
marrying  the  Comte  <l'Entraigue3,  of  strong 
royalint  3ym[»athies,  in  which  she  participated 
warmly.  In  1 790  he  had  emigrated  to  Lausanne, 
and  there  their  marriage  took  ]>lace,  at  the  end 
of  that  year.  It  was  oidy  acknowledge<l,  how- 
ever, in  1797,  after  the  Count,  impriaonod  at 
Milan  by  lionajvirte,  Invl  lieon  n  leasf  d  I'V  his 
wife,  who  found  means  of  enaljlmg  luui  to 
escape,  and  of  pNServing  his  ]tortfoIio,  full  of 
]»olitical  papers.  For  this  service  .she  wa.s 
rewarded  by  Louis  XVIII.  with  the  Order  of 
St.  Midiel  and,  it  seems,  by  her  hnabuid  with 
the  reeognition  of  their  nianiage. 

The  Count  afterwards  eutei-ed  the  Russian 
diplomatic  servloa,  and  waa  «ai|ik!fed  on  sacret 


missions.     The  i>eace  of  Tilsit  changed  his 
tactics.    He  possessed  himself  in  some  manner 
of  «  eopy  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty, 
I  and    hastened   with   them  to   England  tu 
I  communicate  them  to  the  government.  For 
this  he  is  saiil  to  have  received  a  pension. 
J  He  established  himself,  witii  his  wite,  at  Barnes, 
I  near  Richmond,  where,  July  S8,  1812,  they 
;  were  assassinat' il  by  their  servant,  who  stabbed 
I  them  as  they  were  getting  into  their  carriage, 
I  and  blew  out  his  own  braina  afterwarda.  ThSm 
man  had  been  bribed  by  emissaries  of  Foueh'''s, 
seut  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Comte 
d'Btttraiguee,  and  Iwd  allow«l  them  to  take 
copies  of  corresiM)ndenoo  with  the  Foreign  Ollice, 
i  cntmsted  to  his  care  by  his  master,    lie  hod 
I  reason  to  think  that  Ida  treachery  waa  bdng 
discovi  ii<l.  and  fear  of  the  consequences  j»rob- 
j  ably  prompted  hiiu  to  the  dreadful  deed.  k.  a.  u. 
I    SAINT  JAHEfTS  HALL  CONCERT  ROOMS 
weie  erected,  at  the  cost  of  a  company  with 
,  limited  liability,  from  designs  by  Oweu  Jones. 
I  Messrs.  Lucas  were  the  builders. 

The  ]>rojeet  was  taken  uj)  by  two  of  thu 
j  music-publishing  lirms,  Messrs.  Beale&Chappell 
!  of  Regent  Street,  and  Chappell  k  Co.  of  New 
Bond  Stn  et  ;  and  the  comi>any  was  formed 
,  nuuuly  by  them,  and  among  their  friends. 
!  Messrs.  T.  F.  Beale  and  W.  Chappell  became 
j  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  for  the  land,  holdiug 
I  it  iu  trust  for  the  Company.    The  capital  wsa 
I  fixed  at  £40,000,  becauas  flie  origittal  astimata 
'  fur  the  new  building  was  £23,000  and  the  re> 
niainder  was  supjiosed  to  be  an  ample  sum  for 
compensations,  working  oxjicnses,  etc    It  was 
,  then  unknown  that  between  liegent  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  was  the  ancient  boundary  of  Thorncy 
Island  with  its  quicksand,  Imt  this  was  en- 
eoiint<'rtd  in  the  coui-sc  of  thi'  building,  and 
had  to  be  saturated  with  concrete  at  groat  cost, 
in  order  to  make  a  sure  foundation.  Other 
demands  raiseil  the  cost  of  the  building  to 
beyond  £70,000.    Tlie  Cireat  Hall  was  opened 
j  tu  the  public  on  March  25,  1858,  with  a  oouoert 
I  for  the  benefit  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  given  in 
I  presence  of  the  l^  inee  Consort. 
I     The  jiriiieipal  entrance  to  the  Great  ilall 
I  was  originally  from  Regent  Stivct,  and  that  to 
the  Minor  Hall  from  Piccadilly.  The  (liniensi<.ns 
of  the  Circal  Hall  were  139  feet  in  length,  00  in 
height,  and  60  in  breadth.    It  seated  on  the 
ground  floor  1100  ;  in  the  Ivili'ony  517  ;  in  the 
gallt  ry  210  :  in  the  orchestra  300  ;  total  2127. 
Under  the  jilatform  end  of  the  Great  Hall  waa 
the  Minor  Hall  60  feet  by  .17,  having  also  a 
galler}',  an  orchestra,  and  a  small  room.  This 
was  occupied  for  many  yeare  by  the  Christy 
(Mo'iH'  k  lhirge.s.s)  Minstrels,  Under  the  Regent 
Street  end  of  the  Great  Hall  was  one  of  the  dining 
rooms,  60  feet  by  60,  and  on  the  Regent  Street 
level  was  another  dining-room  10  feet  Vv  4'^. 
with  a  large  banqueting -room  on  the  lluor 
I  above,  etc 
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In  Id60  altentiona  aud  udditious  were  uiaik- 
to  the  tMtauruit  attaclMd  to  th«  oonoert  rooms, 

•t  a  further  outlay  of  £5000.  The  Coniiiany 
WM  eTvutually  ouablod  to  |iay  thcso  charges, 
thrmigb  the  unooveiumttd  liberality  of  scone 
of  the  directors,  in  aoceptiiig  peraoual  responsi- 
bility to  morta^ees  and  baukers,  while  thoy 
diminished  the  debt  annually  through  the 
raeeiptoof  the  HalL  Many  concerts  were  given 
for  'he  eTpres<>  jmrjiofje  of  eti<,Mging  tlic  Hall  on 
o!l-uij{hlj»,  tfiiK.cially  the  Wunday  Popular  Cou- 
eerta,  which  became  «  national  institution, 
but  were  originally  started  by  ChappeU  k  Co. 
to  bring  together  a  new  public  to  fill  tiie  Hall 
on  Monday  nightj).  In  1 874  three  more  houses 
in  Piccadilly  were  iiunliasi'il  to  add  to  the 
nstaorant.  The  rebuilding  of  theae  eutaile<l 
A  Anther  expenditure  of  £45,000,  so  that 
the  total  cost  exceeded  £120,000.  \v.  o.  (In 
ninch  later  days  imiwrtant  alterations  wen- 
made  in  the  approache^i  to  the  Italt,  a  tine 
marWestoirCMeleadingdirect  from  the PiooadiUy 
entrance.  In  spite  of  these,  th.^e  wa.s  an 
eleuient  of  danger  from  the  presence  of  kitchens 
end  the  Chria^  Mltntreb'  hdl  below,  and  in 
spite  of  the  l»cntitiful  amnstics  of  the  great  hall 
and  its  wonderful  artistic  associations,  it  was 
not  wholly  a  misfortmie  when  it  was  det«r- 
mined  to  pull  it  down  and  use  the  site  for  a 
hotel.    The  last  concert  took  place  on  Feb.  11, 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY.    This  rousing  Irish 

melody  has  b<?en  rcgJirdcd  for  over  a  century 
as  the  nnoflicial  anthem  of  Ireland.  It  can  lie 
definitely  traced  baek  to  the  first  deeade  of  the 
1  "th  century,  an<I  wan  very  pojnilar,  so  niupli 
so  that  we  tiud  it  as  one  of  the  two  tunes  played 
hf  the  Iridi  war-pipm  at  the  fiunous  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  OU  May  11,  174.''>.  T5otwccn  the 
years  1746  and  17(56  it  wssiu  vQgue  in  England, 
and  waa  printed  by  Kutherford  hi  his  *  Cmintry 
Dances  *  in  1749.  In  1759  Oswald  publisheti 
a  fairly  good  setting  of  it  in  his  Caledonian 
Foeket  Companion  (Bk.  xi.),  and  the  Irish 
dramatist,  Isaac  Bickerstalfe,  set  one  of  his 
*ong«  in  'Love  in  a  Village*  to  it,  in  1762. 
Nujnerous  Anglo- Irish  songs  were  adapted  to 
the  tune,  and  at  length,  in  1810,  Moore  wrote 
hi>«  lyri<'  '  Tlio"  daik  are  our  SOfTOWS,'  Mhich 
duly  apjieared  iu  the  fourth  numlier  of  the 
'  Irish  Melodies '  (1811).  Oswald's  setting  is  as 
follows:— 

St,  htirickn  Day. 

Oswald's  Sotting,  1769. 


\\.  H.  C.  K. 

SAlNT-SAfiNS,  Cn.\Ki,Es  Camillk,  born 
Oct.  9, 1835,  in  the  Rue  dti  Jardinet  (now  No.  3), 
Paris.  Having  lost  his  father,  he  was  hrought 
up  by  his  mother  aud  a  great-aunt,  who  taught 
him  the  elements  of  music,  and  to  this  day  the 
comjvoser  keeps  the  little  old  fa>liioned  instru- 
ment on  which  this  dearly-loved  relative  gave 
him  his  first  lessons.  At  seven  he  began  to 
study  the  i>iano  with  Stainaty,  ami  nftcrMnvds 
had  lessons  iu  hanuony  fioni  Mak-den.  Gifted 
with  an  excellent  ear  and  a  prodigions  memoiy, 
he  showed  from  childhood  a  inarv»  l]nns  aptitude 
for  music,  and  an  unusual  thirst  for  knowledge. 
He  jdayed  at  a  concei  t  of  his  own  in  1846,  and 
in  1847  he  entered  Iknoi.st's  class  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  was  with  Halt  vy  lor  coiuiio.sition ; 
he  obtained  the  second  orgau-itiize  in  1849,  and 
the  first  in  1 861 .  He  left  in  the  following  year, 
but  co!np«>ted  for  the  Prix  dc  Rome,  which  was, 
however,  won  by  Leonce  Cohen,  his  senior  by 
six  yean.  He  was  not  more  fortunate  at  a 
.second  trial  in  1864,  althoiij^  by  that  time  he 
had  made  a  name  iu  more  than  one  branch  of 
(imposition.  Theee  academic  failures  are  there- 
fore of  no  1^1  impnrtanoe,  and  we  merely 
mention  them  Wcauj^e  it  is  rmiail  iMe  that 
the  most  learned  of  I'  ltiali  ntnti  nuKiiary 
musiuians  should  have  gained  e\eiy  ]iossible 
distinction  except  tlic  <;ran(l  Piix  de  Rome. 

8aiut-Saeus  waa  only  sixteen  when  he  com- 
posed his  first  ^mfibony,  which  was  performed 
with  success  liy  tli<"  Soi  i-'ti'  dc  Sainto  Ct'cilo. 
In  1853  he  became  orgauist  of  the  chui^h  of 
St.  Merri,  and  shortly  after  accepted  tlie  {lOst 
of  pianoforte  j.rofes-sor  at  Niedenncycr's  Ecole 
leligieitse.  Though  overwhelmed  with  work 
he  found  time  for  oomjiosing  symphonies, 
cliamber^mnsio,.  and  vocal  and  instnun*  utul 
pieces — and  for  l laying  at  concerts,  wln  i.-  lie 
becaiye  known  as  an  iuterinetor  ol  cUussical 
music.  In  1858  he  became  organist  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  distinguished  himself  as  much 
by  his  talent  for  improvisation  as  by  his  execu- 
tion. He  resigned  this  coveted  post  in  1877, 
when  he  was  niu«-li  gratified  liy  tin-  ai  iioint* 
ment  of  Theo<loro  Dubois,  a  solid  luusiciao, 
worthy  in  every  res[»eet  to  be  his  siieoessor. 

The  stage  being  the  sole  road  to  fame  and  for- 
tune in  Paris,  all  French  musicians  naturally  aim 
at  dramatic  composition.  Saint-Saens  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Ho  was  in  the  first  rank 
of  piani-sts  and  organist*",  and  his  cantata  '  I.cs 
Noces  de  Promcthee'  had  l^eeu  awarded  the 
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priztt  at  the  International  l^xhibition  of  18S7, 

and  i"  rtoiin<''l  witli  j,'re,it  ''rlut,  Imt  these  suc- 
CGnsca  cuulil  uot  couteut  hini,  aud  he  ptvduced 
*La  Prineeeae  Janne,*  one  aet,  at  the  Op^m< 
CV)Tni<ine,  Juno  12,  1872,  an«l  '  Le  Tinihre 
d'argent,'  a  fantastic  opeiu  iu  four  acts,  at  the 
Thtttre  Lyrique,  Feb.  2$,  1877.  Both  operas 
wen  comi>arative  failures  ;  and,  doubtless  dis- 
OOttiaged  by  so  harsh  a  judgiueut  from  the 
Fittriaian  public,  ho  prodneed  his  next  work, 
'Samson  et  Diiliia, '  a  sjured  drama  (Dec.  2, 
1877),  at  Weimar,  aud  '  Ktieuue  Marcel,'  opera 
in  fonr  aeta  (Feb.  8, 1879),  at  Lyons.  ['  Henri 
VIII.'  u;n  piiKliUfd  ;it  thi'  Oi>''i;i,  Muix-h  r>, 
1883,  aud  uot  given  iu  Euglaud  uutil  1898  ; 
*  Proaerpiue '  was  given  at  the  Op^ra<0omique>, 
March  lt5,  1S87,  ' AstMiiio' at  the  Ont'm,  Man  h 
21,  1890,  •  rUryn^  •  iu  iUy  1893,  'Fr.Mc'gonile' 
(completion  of  Gnimtd'a  nnflniahed  oitcra)  in 
ISy."",  'Lea  l^rbares'iu  1901,  'Paryntitis'  in 
1902  in  the  anciout  theatre  of  Beziers,  '  Andro- 
roaque'iu  1903,  'H(^16ne'(oue-act,  Monte  Carlo, 
Feb.  18,  1904,  and  Covent  Garden,  June  20  of 
the  same  year);  'L'Anc^tr©,'  produced  Feb.  24, 
1906,  at  Slonte  Carlo,  is  the  master's  laat  o|H>ra. 
Hia  'Javotte,' a  tw..  act  ballet,  was  given  at 
Lynns  and  Brussels  in  1896,  music  to  '  Autigoue' 
('rii.  Fran«;aiH,  1893),  and  'Dejaniro,'  inciden- 
tal music  to  (Jallet's  play,  at  tho  Odeon,  Nov. 
11,1898.  He  also  wrote  mnaio  to  '  Le  Malade 
Imagiiiairo,'] 

Saint-Saens  has  Ikmmi  an  extensive  traveller. 
He  Ins  been  in  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa, 
etc.,  besides  j>ayiug  roi>ented  visits  to  Germany, 
Austria,  and  ^gland,  so  that  he  may  be  tnily 
said  to  hive  acquirt^sl  a  Euroiwan  reputation. 
His  fauie  mainly  rests  on  hia  instruinentul 
musio,  and  on  his  masterly  and  eflV»ctive  manner 
of  dealing,'  with  tho  oix-hestra.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent contrapuntist,  shines  in  tlu-  construction 
of  his  orehestral  pieces,  has  a  (piick  ear  for 
picturesqnenes-s  of  detail,  and  has  written 
enough  tino  music  to  procure  him  an  uiii<iiie 
position  among  French  oomi)oseiN.  He  lias 
very  ;^'r''nt  ]>o\ver  of  combination,  fuid  of  seizing 
instantaneously  all  the  latent  cu^Nicities  of  a 
given  theme,  both  in  the  way  of  melody  and 
harmony. 

[Saiut-Saens  is  a  consummate  master  of  com- 
position, and  no  ono  possesses  a  more  profound 
kjHiwlf 'iL^'e  than  lie  does  of  the  .seerets  and  re- 
sources of  tho  art ;  but  tho  creative  faculty  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  technical  >^kill  of  the 
workman.  His  incomparalde  talent  for  or- 
chestration enables  him  to  give  relief  to  ideas 
which  would  otherwise  be  crude  and  mediocre 
in  themaelTes  ;  and  it  is  tliis  talent  which 
makea  him  tiie  one  French  musician  most  fitted 
to  oompete  with  the  elaasio  masters  of  the 
Siymphony.  His  weakn<ss  consists  not  only 
iu  the  inLH|uality  of  his  inspiration,  but  aluo  in 
tiie  indedmm  of  his  artiatio  prinoiplea  ;  this  ia 
shown  in  all  hia  compMiti<ms»  and  it  is  this 


I  which  leads  him  to  place  exeellent  nnd  objeo- 

i  tionable  passages  in  juxtajiosition.  For  t?i^ 
1  same  reason  his  works  are  ou  the  oue  hand  not 
I  fHvolous  onoogh  to  beeomepopolsr  in  tho  widest 

sense,  uor  on  the  other  tlo  tliey  take  liold  of  the 
I  public  by  that  sincerity  and  warmth  of  feeling 
whioh  is  so  eonvinelnf  .    8aint*Saens,  wlio  wns 

ma<le  a  ktii;,'ht  of  the  Legion  d'honneur  in  1867, 
and  an  olbccr  of  the  same  in  July  1884,  is 
always  thesanieinoom]>ani1)le  pianist.  It  woaM 
even  seem  that  during  the  last  tw, nty  years  hi-i 
talent  iu  tliis  direction  had  increased,  aiud  auch 
receptions  as  he  has  receired  at  the  Oonserva- 

1  toire,  where  ho  playe<l  Beethoven's  Clioral  Fan- 
tasia, in  iiuasia,  on  the  occasion  of  iiia  tour  iu 

I  1887  with  Taffiinel,  Tnrban,  and  Oillet,  and  in 
London,  on  many  occasions,  as  in  1871,  1874. 
1879,  prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
able and  earnest  pianoforte  players  of  the  day. 
On  Juno  13,  1892,  he  received  the  lionorary 
degree  of  hlna.  D.  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  played  his  'Africa*  at  a  concert 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society 
on  the  previoua  day.  On  June  2,  1896,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  in 
pultlic  was  celebrated  in  Paris. 

In  addition  to  his  other  claims  to  distinction, 
Saiut-Sacus  Ls  a  firat-rate  musical  critic,  and  lias 
contributed  articles  to  La  liaiaisMimr,  L'K< 
la/cl('\  and  /,'•  ]'i>Hn the  l>est  of  which 
were  published  in  18S.'«,  under  the  title  of  Ifar- 
monu  et  M<>l<xik  (Paris:  Calmann  Levy,  1885), 
with  an  intro<luction  and  appendix  evjdaining 
the  change  which  his  views  have  undergone  in 
relation  to  liichaid  Wagner.  An  '  Glssai  siir  les 
lyres  et  eitliare  antique'  ajipeared  in  1902.  and 
'Portraits  et  Souvenirs'  iu  1903.]  He  was 
elected  member  of  the  Institnte,  tiet  Henri 
Reber,  Feb.  19,  1881. 

MST  OK  8AINT-8AEX8'8  COXPOetTlOKS 

I.  Tlirrr  piecm  (or  hamionluni. 

%  Pint  SjnuubMijr.  Vh  (poUIUbcd  UK(. 

3.  PT.  M>lM,  BM>tell«<K 

4.  Kaat  tor  aoll.  rlmir,  ornsn.  and  orrh««ti«. 

Tuntnm  <-t\c>  (nr  t  pitt  i  h«>lr  wtth  i>ivir. 
•I.  Tuntnt*!!,'  f..r  lint.-,  .  ;:ir!!i.t,       l  •<  K. 
7.  KlM|>MKllr>  lilt  lirctwn  tliriiM*  (or  ui^«n. 

sii  iin<-t>  fur  huiaanlmaadpf. 
V.  IkiiistU'tlon  nuptllll*^  lnvsi|U. 

10.  Hcviui  fnim  llunu'C 

11.  DurtUnu  In  n,  fur  p(. 
I'i  Orat/irlo  dc  Hoi\. 

\i.  KI<^iatlon  (or  Uvriiionluin. 

14.  <jiilnt4rt,  A  lutnur,  i>>r  |i(.  and  vtrlujt^ 

lOw  ScMMd*  (or  p(.,  orgMi.  vln..  mkI  «1gl«  or  roiUo. 

It,  8Mito«orpC.aadTMiln. 

17.  Flnt  pf.  oononto  In  D. 

19.  Trio,  i>f.  iiU'l  «trin(r»  in  V. 
\    It*.  ennn/'lh(-t-.  i  »lilAtJ». 

'JO  l'lr»t  \  l.iliii  .^.riotrrto.  A  lulnur. 
I  '.'I.  Klr»t  Muurkik  (orpt 

j       s.xTiu'i  p(.  L..tK*ii«,  o  minor. 

■£i.  (Jinult<-  (or 

'J4.  HrNHiiuI  Mn/iirk.i  fnr  [if. 

2.1.  M»rvh  (or  pf  ,  ■  Orient  i-t  o. .  lili'iU.  4  hmad*. 

JT.  I'.KULKiKif  fnr        'irxiii,  vlulln. 

as.  Intniduciiuii  nod  Rundo  caprtodaao  (or  rioUn  m4  Wlfeb 

SR.  Thlnl  pL  coocerto.  ftg. 

SO.  Ia  PrtnecaM  Jminc,  oprrm. 

II.  l»  Rourt  d'Oniphiili*.  •yrripbonic  pMlft. 

St.  Sonkta  In  C  mlnot.  pf.  »n<l  ti-cllo. 

33.  Vlulonaello  cwia-ertu,  A  minvr. 

34.  MarclM  h4ral<|iui  lor  nrdkMtn. 

33.  Vkrlatloiu  fur  (wo  pfs.  on  a  theme  ol  BeathOfa. 
3<l.  RoiDftticc,  hum  or  vcSIk  ami  on  h.  Ulif. 
37.  Roifiaii'-f  f'lr  rtutr  "f  \\\\  in  I)  rt»t. 
M.  Beroetue  lu  B  (Ul,  |i(.  au<l  tin. 
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4L  Qaartot  fur  ol.  ud  str.  lu  B  bU 
«.      sis.  (T«%.  iTtU.».'CMI««Mt.'teMU, 

4&  AUlfii  AppMMlaiMkofar     mmI  vwUa. 

4C  K  eun<Trtn  In  C  minor. 

ML  LnSolilkU  il«  ttMt'un,  lor  douMt        cbwrod.  anMcomp^ 
A  tllHiiii  vt  UbIIU.  o|ian. 
^K.  BoHwiiw,  Tin.  mmI  urcll. 
4».  8ult«  (>>r  orthMtm. 

M.  Ijt  Jniimw  <l'Hfrt:iilr.  •yiliphoole POHL 
•1.  Kuuuutor  In  U,  pf.  uul  Vccltu. 
M  Six  KtadM  for  p<. 

Ml  Cli*n»on  d«  gnnd-pire  lur  l>»n  (rmjilf  vtiiov.  »n>l  C'haiiion 

d'MeMra,  Uftl*  ebolr.  ImrlUiiM  loloi  aoei>ai|«t.  oreli.  ur  p<. 
■4  la^atan  far  nU.  dMir.  MDi  I 
U.  SMond  ayaiphony.  A  mtaor. 

M.  MIniirt  uid  V»lar  (or  p(. 
87.  U»  l.>rr  rt  U  Harj*.  mil. 
UK.  Si-T'iixl  violin  ponorrto  In  C. 
au.  luiliulv  for  pf.,  *  hando. 
8LI.  l<ult«  At(cr1ciiDc  fur  orcbtatix. 
HI.  Tblrd  viiilln  it>norrt<\  B  minor. 
t£t  Morcfun  dr  I'^inorrt.  i  ln.  and  onh. 
iCI.  I'n*  nult  a  U'lM>tin<-,  Bararolle  (or  orsfcartim. 
lU.  J  Ota  Ani(on«M  for  or<  hMtra. 

r<i.-ptet  fur  pf.,  S  itrtufeil  lUKtruiat 

aa.  Third  lUaarkm  B  ulaor.  tor  pf. 

ML  TM  dMRMB  vllk  Ml  I*,  I 

M.  Hymuc  *  Vli«t«r  Huim  for  onhMtlki 

70,  .\llri|rt\i  A|>piu>ii>ii.«t<>  f'tr  |>(.  xtid  OVll 

71.  'Two  cfauruMi  fiir  uwlc  vutoaa. 
TS.  Pf .  albuu. 

73.  KhapMMlt*  4'AiiTarfnc  tor  pT. 

74  Mtarcllf,  f»r  inalr  •  huir.  naaiaeaiupMltd. 

71k  Sooata  for  pf.  hiuI  \  .it  ,  D  minor. 

7S.  W»Odlng  CUkkf.  i-»iiitcir  T«liw  for  pf.  and  itrinc" 

77.  IVttutkalae  fur  two  |itj> 

7K  Third  Byrnphony  in  (  minor,  urvh.  organ,  |if..  4  hand*. 

78.  Chprloa  foi^^pi.  and  thrr*  wind  iMtraawata.  oo  Dutib  and 


BOL  8o«««(iir  d'ltall*.  tor  ft 
M.  Albnmblatt  U<r  pf..  4  Kanda. 
n.  L»  run  tf«  dii  Tlmhallrr  I 
M.  HkTanatM  tor  pf.  and  rln. 
04  Vm  OBtfTUw.  tor  mate  chonM. 
H.  Lm  I^ocIm  dn  8a(r.  pf. 
m.        r»<1..u)il<'  f..r  pf..  4  haitda. 
"7.  .>*.  liirf..  t..r  two  pf*.,  4  bandit 
■«<.  V.il>«  caiuiriolf  for  pf. 
MSI.  .\frica,  fautalair,  pf.  and  orch. 
IW.  HulU.  pf. 

M.  Chant  aiphiqa*,  voallo  and  pf. 
ML  ScMiid  triow  k  miliar,  jpf.  mal  atriagiL 
Kl.  Barafaandc  and  Rlfaudua  for  onlwatr 

^Ai.  f'liTjtvrtitttK'k  f'tr  bnrli. 

KiiitJiU:''  f  r  h»rj. 
ML  (  jtprkv  .^ntlir  fi't  two  pf*..  4  hand*. 
n.  Tbtm«  rari^.  for  pf. 
M.  f*alla*  Athirno,  hjrmn  for  «o|>.  and 

W.  Tiitr'-  pK'in-irn  jinii  fu««w  ISC aqpuk 

IW.  .■^".iv.'ijlr  .rii-ioallU.  pi 

101.  KantaUIr  for  or(an.  . 

101.  Soxind  Kinata.  i>f.  and  rIoUB,  Wt 

1(0.  Fifth  pf.  oonorrt..  In  K.  . 

104.  Valw  Mlipionnv  for  |>f 

He.  Bemuae  for  pf..  4  haii<i». 

Work«  withont  cpu-  niitnl»r»— 

KanUI'ir  (i.r  and  harp  (HOT). 

IMMVlptloM  of  hi>  own  :in.l        t  ijiii-  . 

n.  r.  ;  witli  additions  by  MM.  Adolphe 
.TulliiMi  mid  (iiiHtave  Ferrari ;  from  the  mono- 
graph by  O.  Neitzel  in  BeHUmU  Mutiker; 
Beiiiiaiiirs  and  Maker's  Dictionaries,  etc. 

SAINTON,  Prosper  Philippb  Catherine, 
an  eminent  viulin-player,  bom  June  5,  l.si3.  at 
Toulouse,  where  liLs  fatlier  was  a  merchant.  Ho 
received  his  education  at  the  College  of  Touloiute, 
and  wu  destined  to  the  law.  but  hit  gnat  talent 
fiw  musir,  ronibiiHMl  with  other  reasons,  for- 
tunately ttUiTi^i  tlii.i,  and  in  Dec.  ISIH  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  stndic<l 
tlic  violin  iiiiiipr  Habt-neck,  taking  the  first  jirize 
in  1834.  For  two  years  after  thie  be  was  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Soci^t^  dee 
Concerts,  and  tin-  Grand  Ofx'ra  :  and  then  made 
an  extended  tour  through  Italy,  Germany, 
Bmala,  Fbland,  Sweden,  Demmaric,  and  Spain, 
with  great  surrrs.'^.  In  1R40  hi'  was  appiintod 
Professor  of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
VOL.  IV 


his  native  city.  In  1844  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  England,  and  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  June  10,  and  JtUy  8,  of  that  memorable 

siiUion,  under  the  baton  of  Mendelssohn.  The 
following  year  he  returned,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Uosle,  and 
s.  ttled  in  London.  He  took  the  first  and  second 
violin  alternately  with  Sivori,  Ernst,  MoUque, 
and  Vienztemps,  at  the  psrfonnaiioea  of  Beat- 
boven  s  (lUiirti't.s,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Alsager 
in  1845  and  1846,  which  resulted  in  the  '  Beet- 
hoven Qoiurtat  Society.'  Re  was  also  a  oonstant 
leader  at  the  |>erfornian(  es  of  the  Musical  Union, 
the  Quartet  Association,  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  ete.  ete.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Oi»era  at  Covf  nt  Harden,  April 
6,  1847,  Mr.  Sainton  became  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1871, 
when  he  aoconi|>anied  Sir  Michael  Costa  to  the 
rival  house,  and  remained  there  till  1880.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Philharmonic  bond  fnm  1848 
to  1S.')4  inclusive,  an<l  of  the  Saorsd  Harmonio 
tiociety  from  1848,  conducting  the  perfoimaiiees 
of  the  latter  Society  in  the  absencs  of  his  chief, 
as  he  did  those  of  thf  Ojura.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  leader  of  the  Birmingham  Fcativals^ 
and  other  provincial  musical  performances. 
From  1848  to  1855  he  was  conductor  of  the 
State  Band  and  violin  solo  to  the  Queen,  resign- 
ing the  poet  of  his  own  accord.  At  the  opening 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  Sainton 
oonducted  the  performance  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
Ode  (to  Tennyson's  words)  and  was  presented 
by  the  composer  w  ith  the  autograph  of  the  work 
as  a  token  of  hi^  gratitude  and  consideration. 
Among  the  many  pupils  whom  he  formed  during 
bi.s  lung  ran  i  r  ss  Piofessor  of  the  Violin  at  the 
Royal  Academy  may  be  mentioned  H.  Weist 
Hill,  F.  Amor,  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  A.  Burnett, 
Qabriellu  Vaillant.  W.  SuttOB,  iikI  many  more 
good  pl.iyers.  His  works  comprise  two  Con- 
certos for  the  violin  with  orchestra ;  a  Solo  de 
Concert ;  a  Rondo  raaznrka ;  three  Romances ; 
several  airs  with  variations ;  and  numerous 
Fantasias  on  operas.  In  1860  Mr.  Sainton 
married  Miss  Dolby,  the  well-known  English 
contralto  singer.  [See  below.]  His  farewell 
conriTt  took  pliici'  at  tlie  Albert  Hall,  on  June 
25,  ;iud  he  die<l  on  Oct.  17, 1890.  o. 

SAINTON-DOLBY.  Ch.\ri.otteHk!.kn,  was 
bom  in  London,  May  17,  1821,  and  gave  signs 
of  poaseasing  decided  musical  tslent  when  rtill 
young.  Her  earliest  instructress  was  a  Mrs. 
Montague,  from  whom  »he  received  pianoforte 
le.HMons.  On  the  death  of  her  father  Miss  Dolby 
determined  to  adopt  the  musical  profession,  and 
in  Jan.  1834  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  she  first  studied  under  Mr.  J. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Klliott,  and  thi  n  ntnler  Signor 
Crivclli.  In  18U7  so  great  was  her  promise 
that  she  was  elected  a  KinfE^s  Boholtf,  although 
her  voice  wa-s  atill  weak  anil  not  fully  developetl. 
She  remained  at  the  Academy  for  three  years. 
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and  after  leaving  was  elected  an  honorary 
inember  of  the  inatitntion.    Almost  from  the 

(late  of  her  first  apix^arancc  in  jiublic,  until  licr 
retirement  in  1870,  she  remained  anrivalled  as 
ft  Binger  of  oratorio  and  English  balladi.  The 
admirable  skill  with  which  she  controlled  a 
powerful  contralto  voice,  the  exquisite  intona- 
tion,  i^rfeotemmoiation,  and  noble  dedamatton 
which  distinguished  her  singing;,  caused  her  to 
take  a  very  high  plaoe,  not  only  among  English, 
hot  among  European  artists  of  the  19th  centnry. 
She  mafic  her  first  appearance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic in  a  quartet,  June  14,  1841,  and  in  a 
solo,  April  14,  1842.  In  the  winter  of  1846- 
1846,  Mendelssohn,  who  had  lieen  delighted  by 
her  singing  in  'St.  Paul,'  obtained  for  her  an 
engagement  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at 
Leipzig,  where  her  first  appearance  took  place 
Oct.  25,  1845,  and  on  Dec.  6  she  sang  in  a 
duet  with  Jenny  Liud.  About  this  time 
Hradclssohn  dedicated  to  her  his  Six  Songs' 
(op.  57),  Uesides  writing  the  contralto  mtisic  in 
'Elgah'  with  the  special  view  to  her  singing 
it  Her  sneeeas  in  Leipzig  was  followed  by 
several  concert  tnurs  in  Franco  and  Holland, 
in  both  of  wliich  countries  Miss  Dolby  estali- 
lished  lier  reputation  as  a  singer  of  the  first 
rank.  In  1860  she  married  M.  Prosper  Sainton, 
(see  above),  and  ten  years  later  she  retired  from 
public  life.  In  1872  Mnie.  Sainton  o])ened  her 
Vocjil  .\cadeniy,  at  whicli  slic  successfully 
traiuc<l  many  excellfut  artists  iu  the  admirable 
flohool  of  pure  vocalisation,  of  which  she  was 
herself  so  (listingiiisbed  an  exaniplr.  Mine. 
Fanny  Moo<ly  in  her  most  eminent  pupil. 
Besides  her  labours  in  eimiieetion  with  this 
Academy,  Mme.  .Sainton  appeared  Vx-fore  the 
world  as  a  eoni|K)8er.  Her  cantatas  '  The  Legend 
of  St.  Dorothea,"  and  'The  Story  of  the  Faithful 
Soul,'  produWHl  respectively  at  St.  James's  Hiill 
on  June  14,  1876,  and  Steiuway  Hall  on  June 
19,  1879,  have  Wn  |)erformed  in  the  provinces 
and  the  colonics  with  unvaried  success.  A  fairy 
cantata  for  female  voices,  '  Florimel,'  was  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  which  took  plaoe  at  71 
C.loucfstor  Plnr-c,  Hyde  Park,  F.-b.  18,  IRS."): 
she  was  buried  at  Uighgate  Cemetery,  the  great 
eonooarw  of  penons  assembled  testifying  to  the 
rstimatinii  in  which  the  singer  wa-s  lieM.  The 
Koyal  Academy  of  Music  founded,  shortly  after 
her  death,  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  tiie 
eminent  singer,  once  a  stodent  within  it.s 
walls.  w.  B.  ». 

SAITEN,  SAirENINSTRUHENTE  (Germ.) 
Strings.  Stringed  Instmmsnts. 

SALA,  Nicola,  bom  at  a  little  village  near 
Benevento,  Naples,  in  1701,  and  braight  up  in 
the  Conservatorio  rlrlla  Pietii  de'  Turchini  under 
Fago,  Abos,  and  Leo.  He  died  in  1800,  and 
devoted  the  whole  of  a  long  life  to  his  Oonser- 
vatorio.  in  which  he  succeeded  Fago  as  second 
master  about  1764,  and  Cafaro  in  1787,  as  first 
*  Alwdtatrtad  to  M— >  UrUFwfu. 


master.  The  great  work  to  which  all  his  energies 
were  devoted  was  his  Jtegole  del  eontroppunto 

pralfiM  in  three  large  volumes,  containing 
methodical  instruction  in  tlie  composition  of 
fugues,  canons,  etc.,  which  was  published  in 
1794.  During  the  disturbancea  in  Italy  the 
engraved  plates  vanished  for  a  time  and  were 
supposed  to  be  lost  Choron  then  reprinted  the 
work  (Pari.s,  1^08),  but  the  plates  were  after- 
wards discovered.  Both  editions  are  iu  the 
library  of  Die  Sojpal  College  of  Mnde.  Sala 
wrote  little  besides  this  work.  Three  operas, 
•  Vologeso,'  1737  ;  '  Zenobia,'  1761  ;  and  '  Me- 
rope,'  1769;  an  oratorio,  'Giuditta,'  1780; 
three  *  Prologues '  on  the ,  births  of  kings  of 
Naples ;  a  .Mass,  a  Litany,  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces,  are  mentioned  by  Florimo  (Cenno  siorico, 
p.  ."jeL'),  o. 

SALAMAN,  Cuarle-s  Ke.nsingtox,'  bom 
in  London,  March  3,  1814  ;  began  music  early 
— ^violin,  PP.,  and  compoeitiun.  In  1824  he 
became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mu.nic,  but  soon  left  it  and  studied  under  Charles 
Xeatc,  the  friend  of  Beethoven.  He  made  his 
I  first  imblic  appnirnnce  at  lilackheath,  in  182S, 
a.s  a  PF.  jilayer  ;  then  went  to  Paris  and  took 
lessons  of  Herz,  and  in  the  following  summer 
returned  to  London  and  began  t— ^'■Mfg,  play- 
ing, and  writing, 
j  In  1830  he  played  aroodeaa  brillant  of  his 
own  in  London,  and  cnrnposed  an  ode  for  the 
ShakesjK'are  comrucnioration,  which  was  J»er- 
formed  at  Stnitfonl-on-Avon,  April  23,  and  was 
repcatwl  in  London.  From  1833  to  1837  he 
gave  annual  orchestral  concerts  in  London,  at 
one  <rf  which  he  jdayerl  Mendelssohn's  G  minor 
Concerto  for  the  thinl  linic  in  En^'land  the 
j  former  two  performances  having  iK't-n  by  the 
I  comjMJser  himself.  [In  1835  lie  instituted,  with 
'  Henrj'  Blagrove  and  othei-s,  the  Conoerti  da 
Camera.  He  wiia  an  at^wciate  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  from  1837  to  1865.]  In  1846, 
1 847,  and  1 8  4  lie  resided  at  Rome,  and  while  con- 
ducting Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  2  (for  the 
first  time  in  Rome),  the  concert  was  intemtpted 
by  the  news  of  Louis  Philippe's  flight  from 
Paris.  [He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  8t  Cecilia  in  1847.  He  ftmnded  an  amateur 
choral  society  in  T^ondnn  in  1849.]  On  Man  h 
18,  1850,  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic  In 
1855  he  began  a  wries  of  lectures  on  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Pianoforte,  !in>]  other  musical  .subjects, 
which  he  ccmtinued  botli  in  Loudon  and  the 
country  for  several  yean.    In  1858  he  was  one 

of  the  founders  of  the  MT'str.vi.  Soi  in  v  OF 
LoN'DOK,  and  acted  as  its  honorary  secretary 
until  1886.  [He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Musical  Association,  and  its  secretary  until 
1877.1  Mr.  Salaman  was  for  many  years 
a  welfknowa  proiesaor  and  teaoher  of  music  in 
London.    Be^es  the  ever-popnlar  *I  arise 

>  H*  MmnS  llito  hmm  la  lasr  at  dw  dtfrin  of  kit  SMiMr.  vlw 
M  bMB  hom  to  SHMtaitM  Im  ma 
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from  dreams  of  thee,'  he  composed  many  songs,  | 
some  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  words ;  Psalms  | 
(the  84th,  29th) ;  anthems,  ehoral  works,  in 
llcltrew  for  the  service  of  the  Synagoj^nic,  uiiil 
various  PF.  pieces.  He  contributed  to  various 
muaical  joaniftls.  [Me  died  in  London,  June  S8, 
1901.  An  interestiSig  obituary  notice  a])]>carc'd 
in  the  Musical  Timu,  1901,  p.  6S0.  Additions 
from  thftt  aitide  and  from  BrU.  Mu$.  Sicg.]  a. 

SALAMMB6.  OiK;ra  in  three  acts  ;  text  by 
Du  Lode,  music  b/  £.  Keyer.  Produced  at 
Bnissds,  Feb.  9,  1890. 

SALCIONAL.    See  Salicional. 

SALE,  John,  bom  at  Gainsborouigh,  March 
19,  1 734,  was  admitted  hi  1766  *  lay  dark  of 
.St.  (ieoi-gL-'s  Cha{iel,  Windsor,  and  hdd  that  poet 
until  his  death,  Oct  2,  1802. 

His  son  Joirx,  bom  in  London  in  1768,  was 
in  1767  aiimittt'il  u  chorister  of  St,  George's 
Chapel,  Wiudsor,aiid  Eton  College  under  William 
Webb,  and  so  continued  until  1775.  In  1777  he 
obtained  a  lay  clerk's  place  in  both  choirs.  On 
July  12, 1788,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chai>el  Royal  in  the  room  of  Nicholas  Lade 
or  Ladd  ;  in  1794  he  succeeded  John  8oai>cr  as 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  1 796  John 
Hindle  as  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  At 
Christtnas  1796  he  resigned  his  appointments 
at  Windsor  and  Eton.  In  1800  he  succeeded 
Kicbard  Bellamy  as  almoner  and  master  of  tlie  j 
eliocisters  of  St.'  Paul's.  On  Jan.  14,  1812,  he 
was  appointed  successor  to  Samuel  Webhe  as 
secretary  to  the  Catch  Club,  and  soon  aftenvards 
resigned  his  places  of  almoner  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  also  conductor 
of  the  Glee  Club.  He  possessed  a  rich,  full, 
and  mellow -toned  bass  voice,  and  sang  with  i 
distinct  articulation  and  eiicrgftic  expression. 
He  was  for  tliirty  yejirs  a  principal  singer  at  the 
Ooncert  of  Antient  Music  and  other  leading  con- 
certs in  Ix)ndon,  and  at  various  provincial  festi- 
vals. He  comi>ose<l  several  glees  (published  in 
1800)  and  some  which  ^ve^e  iuclndod,  With  glees 
by  Lord  Moniington  and  other  composers,  in 
collections  published  by  him.  He  died  at  West- 
minster, Not.  11, 1827.  He  left  two  sons,  viz, — 

John  B?:i;n\ri>,  Lorn  at  Windsor,  June  24, 
1779,  and  admitted  a  chorister  of  St.  George's 
Cfhapel,  Windsor,  and  Eton  College  in  1785. 
[He  was  in  tlie  cliorua  of  tin"  Antient  (.'oncert.s 
in  1792,  and  in  1794  was  |)rinci|>al  soprano  at 
the  Three  C%oir  Festival  at  Hereford.]  In 
1 800  he  siifcoeded  Richard  Bellamy  as  lay-vicar 
of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  on  Jan.  19,  1803,  was 
admitted  a  gentknuHi  of  the  Chapd  Ro3raIf  in 
the  place  of  Sanmel  Champness,  and  iti  1806, 
on  the  death  of  Richard  Guise,  obtained  a  second 
lay-vicar's  place  at  'Weatminater  Abbey.*  On 
March  30,  1 809,  he  succeeded  Michael  Rock  as 
organist  of  St.  Margaret's.  Westminster.  Al>out 

>  In  "Hrr  to  <iiirlrr<it«ii<l  how  <  \<r  i*Tv>n  oooMperfonn  Uradutir* 
r.f  two  ill  th«  Miiitr  rbuir  It  U  iirvnMry  to  agUlB  tkat  bjT  long- 
ttAiiiliiig  ciKtdiii  'nrh  lay  viow  Kttfixl*  ilurlBf  ^  BMntbt  Of  tbe 

jrwr  SMtjr.  <.*.  ia  «acli  altaniato  aoiiUi. 


1826  he  was  appointed  musical  instnictor  to  the 
IVincess  Victoria.  In  1838  he  was  admitted 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  on  the  death  of 

Attwood.  His  voice  was  a  |K)werful  bass,  and 
his  style  of  singing  chaste  and  refined ;  he. 
excelled  in  anthems,  glees,  and  other  part-mnaie. 

Tlf  wa.s  for  many  years  principal  second  bass  at 
the  Concerts  of  Antient  Music  He  long  eiyoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the 
joanoforte.  HiscomiK)sitionswere  few, consisting 
only  of  some  chants,  psalm-tunes,  K^es,  gleea^ 
songs,  and  dnets.  One  of  his  dnets,  *  The  Batter* 
fly,'  was  long  in  favour.  In  1837  lie  jml/lished  a 
collection  of  psalm  and  hynm  tunes,  chants,  atc.» 
with  a  concise  system  of  chanting.  He  died  at 
Westminster,  Sej.t.  18,  1856.  Of  his  three 
daughters,  two,  Maby  Ajkms  and  Soi-uiA,  were 
organists  and  teachers  of  music  ;  Sophia  died 
May  3,  1869.  Tlie  youngest,  Lauiia,  was  the 
wife  of  William  John  Thorns,  the  antiquary, 
and  originator  of  Kates  and  Queries. 

The  other  son,  Gkorge  Charles,  born  at 
Windsor  in  1 796,  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
St  Paul's  underhis  father  in  1803.  Heaflerwardb 
l>ecame  a  skilful  organist ;  in  1 81 7  succeeded  Dr. 
Bnsby  as  organist  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  and 
in  1 826  was  appointed  organist  of  St  George's, 
Hanover  S»]uare.  He  died  Jan.  23, 1869.  w.  ii.ii. 

SALICIONAL,  or  SALICET,  a  soft- toned 
oi-gan-stop  of  a  reedy  quality.  The  pijws  are  of 
a  very  small  scale,  the  tenor  C  In-ing  of  about 
tlte  same  diameter  as  the  middle  C  of  an  ordinary 
open  dia]Mison.  The  moutli  is  also  much  more 
'  cut  up '  than  that  of  a  diaiuiKon  pil>e.  The 
origin  of  the  word  Salicet  is  j>lain  ;  to  this  day 
country  boys  make  toy  wind-instruments  out  of 
'  withy  '  ;  but  withy  is  also  called  'sally,'  and 
'  sally  *  is  a  willow.    In  some  counties  a 

willow  is  called  (by  combining  both  names)  a 
•  sally-withy.'  A  Salicet  is  thei-efore  a  stop  made 
to  imitate  a  nistic  '  willow-jiipe.'  The  intrrKhic- 
tion  ol  the  Salicional  or  Salicet  was  later  than 
that  of  the  Dulciana  (said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Snetzler),  and  it  must  be  considered  merely 
as  a  variety  of  tliat  stop.  It  is  of  b  ft,  or  unison 
pitch.  J.  8. 

SALIERI,  Antokio,  Courl-cai>ellmei8ter  at 
"\'ienna,  sou  of  a  wealthy  nicrc  hant,  born  August 
19,  1750,  at  Legnago  in  the  Veronese  territoiy, 
learnt  music  early  from  liis  brotlier  Knui/,  a 
)iupil  f>{  Tartini.  After  the  death  of  his  parents 
a  member  of  the  Mocenigo  family  took  him  to 
Veni<'e,  where  he  continued  bis  t^tiiiiits.  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gassmann,  c>  mposcr 
and  lata  OapeUmeister  to  the  Emperor,  who 
liccame  much  interested  in  bini,  and  took  him 
to  Vienna  in  June  1766.  Here  Gassmann  con- 
tinued his  fatlierly  care,  provided  his  protege 
with  teachers,  and  himsflf  instructed  him  in 
composition,  made  him  acquaiut«d  with  Meta- 
stasio,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  whose  chamber  roncerts  he  henceforth 
attended,  and  often  took  au  active  part  in. 
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While  Tiassmann  was  in  Rome,  composing  an 
ojicra  for  the  Carnival  of  1 770,  Salieri  conducted 
fhe  rahaMmb  for  him,  and  oonipoxd  hit  own 
first  comic  opera,  '  Le  Donne  letterato,*  which 
received  the  approval  of  Gluck  and  Calzabigi, 
and  WM  performed  with  raeoen  at  the  Bo^* 
thp.iter.  On  HaHamann's  death  in  1774  Salieri 
returned  hx»  [latemal  kindness  by  doing  all  in 
hb  power  Ibr  rae  fiunily,  and  edneating  tiie  two 
daughters  as  ojiera-sinf^i-rs.  In  tlu  hjiiih'  yar 
the  Emperor  appointed  him  court  coni|KMtir,  and 
on  Bonne's  death  in  1788  lie  beoame  Oourt- 
cai>cllmeister.  Ho  was  also  a  direi  tor  of  the 
opera  for  twenty-four  years,  till  1790,  when  hu 
resigned,  and  oat  of  oompliment  to  him  the 
I>ost  was  given  to  his  pupil  AWij,'!.  In  1778 
Salieri  was  in  Italy,  and  composed  five  operas 
for  Venice,  Milan,  and  Rome.  For  the 
EmiMjror's  newly  - fnnndi^d  National  Singspicl 
he  wrote  'Der  Kaucbfangkehrer '  (17$1),  and 
for  a  fflte  at  SehSnhrann  *  Prima  la  mnsica,  [>oi 
le  parole'  (1786).'  When  the  Aca^h'-mie  (le 
Musique  in  Pans  ret^uestod  Oluck  to  suggest  a 
ooropoeer  who  conld  supply  them  with  a  French 
opera  in  which  his  own  principles  shonM  l>e 
carried  out,  he  proposed  Salieri,  who  acoordingly 
received  the  liwetto  of  'Lee  Danaidcs'  from 
Moline,  worked  at  it  under  (Jluck's  sn|>ervi.si<tn, 
and  pereonally  8U{>enutended  its  production  in 
Paris  (April  26,  1784).*  He  was  entnisted 
with  librettos  for  two  jnore  ojx-ras,  and  retnrn*^! 
with  a  great  increase  of  fame  to  Vienna,  where 
he  composed  an  opera  hnflTa,  *La  Orotto  di 
Trofouio'  (Oct.  12,  nSf)),  the  best  of  its  kind 
and  one  of  his  finest  works,  which  had  an 
extraordinary  snoccss,  and  was  engraved  by 
Artaria.  In  1787  he  again  visited  Paris, 
where  the  first  of  his  operas,  '  Les  Horaces, ' 
had  failed  (Dec.  7,  1786),  owing  to  a  variety 
of  untoward  circumstances,  a  failure  amply 
retrieved,  however,  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
*  Axur,  R«  d'Ormus '  (Juno  8,  1787)  or  '  Tarare,' 
as  it  was  first  called.  Tliis,  which  h;w  remained 
his  most  important  work,  was  first  performed  in 
Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1788.  Another  work  composed 
in  Vienna  for  Paris  Wi^  a  rantata,  ■  FjC  Dernier 
Jngement*'  (libretto  by  Chevalier  Roger), 
ordered  by  the  Societe  d'Apollou,  and  per- 
fcmned  there  and  at  the  Concerts  Bpirituels 
witit  great  applause  from  the  connoisseurs.  In 
1  >0 1  Salieri  went  to  Trieste  to  conduct  an  opera 
compoeed  for  the  o|Kmingof  a  new  opera-house. 
This  was  his  last  Italian  ofwra,  and  '  Die  Neger  ' 
(Vienna,  1804)  his  last  German  one,  for  owing 
to  his  dislike  to  the  change  of  taate  in  dramatic 

■  llcmrt'*  'RchAOvi'trlillrrctor'  waa  glrm  Ui>  MBit  •mine- 
*  Thr  pUjr-UII  of  the  tint  ti>»lr»  psrfunnancM  d<*erib«t  It  M 
■a  opinm  bjr  Oluck  >n<l  Hkllcri,  In  »cximUnc-e  with  •  atliraUUon  of 
the  puUlihrr  l>«l*arim.  but  hrfore  th«  thlrtrriiUi  rntrearntttlon 
atock  publk'lr  >Utwi  In  thv  Jnumal  dr  farii  that  Skllerl  wma  the 
•olr  author. 

'  TTie  (ollowinc  »n«o>1ot»  i«  it>nnoit««l  with  thU  c»riut».  rt«ll>ri 
ma  UlkiDt  orar  tb*  difllealties  uf  tba  work  with  Qlack.  Miwiaity 
M  to  the  vote*  to  b*  iiilMit  !•  Mm  pwt «(  Chrtat.  for  »Uch  he 
flmilrpropoaalkliitktaMi;  Ohwfc  mwwUiI.  addlM.  half  to  jukr, 
h&lf  In  ••mwit.  'BMamtaBr  MaifM  watdBM  thaatkir 
world  In  what  kay  — r  Mtm  ipwfcfc'  du«  Itor.  U. 
1787,  b«  waa  daad. 


music,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  cluirclj 
music,  composing  also  a  few  instrumental  pieceii, 
chonues,  and  canons  in  varions  parts,  pnhlished 
as  'Scherzi  armonici.*  On  June  16,  1816,  he 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hit  career  in  Vienna,  whmi  ho 
was  decorate^!  with  the  gold  '  Civil -Khren- 
medaille '  and  chain,  and  honoured  by  a  fete, 
at  which  were  perfermed  special  eompositiona 
by  each  of  his  pupils,  including  Schubert.' 
Salieri  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Tonkuustler 
Sooietiit,  and  till  1818  oondnoted  nearly  all  the 
eoncertH.  For  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  foundation  (1796)  he  composed  a  cantata 
'  La  Biconceoensa,'  and  for  the  fiftieth  (1 821 )  a 
]iart-song,  ''An  Khren  Joseph  Haydn,'  to  whom 
the  society  was  largely  indebted.  Salieri  waa 
also^  a  generous  contrihntor  to  the  ftinds.  He 

■  t"ok  great  interest  in  the  foun<lation  of  the 

j  Conservatoriuni  (1817),  and  wrote  a  singing- 
method  for  the  pupils.    He  lest  his  only  son  m 

I  180r>,  and  his  wife  in  ISO",  and  never  recovered 
his  spirits  afterwards.  On  June  14,  1824, 
after  titty  years  of  tsrvioo  at  court,  ha  waa 
a1Io\ve<l  to  retire  on  his  ftdl  lalaiy,  aaid  died 
May  7,  182r.. 

His  biognii  li  i  ,  Hdler  Ton  Mosel  (CTcftsr  &r* 
[,>■}>' 11  It  ml  <(('•  H'erkr  df^  Anton  Snilrri,  N'ienna, 
1827),  describee  him  as  a  methodical,  active, 
religions -minded,  henevolent,  and  peenliaily 

'  grat«ful  man,  easily  irritated,  but  as  quickly 
pacified.  We  have  seen  how  he  dischaiged  hia 
obligations  to  Gassmann.  He  gave  gratnitoos 
inatrnetion  ami  substantial  aid  of  various  kinds 
to  many  poor  musicians,  and  to  the  library  of 
the  TonkthMftler  Soeietilt  he  beqneaUied  forty- 
one  scores  in  his  own  handwriting  (thirty-four 

I  o|>eras,  an<l  seven  cantatas)  now  in  the  Hof- 
bibliothek.  In  accordance  with  his  own  wish 
his  Beqniem  was  performed  after  his  death  at 
the  Italian  church.  He  remained  throughout 
on  cordial  terms  with  Haydn,  whose  two  great 
oratorios  he  often  conduettsl,  and  Beethoven 
dedicated  to  him  in  1799  three  sonatas  for  PF. 
and  violin,  op.  12.  In  the  first  volume  of  his 
Betihortna  Studien  (Rieter-Biedcrmann,  1878% 
Nottebohm  has  printed  ten  Italian  vocal  pieces, 
submitted  by  Beethoven  to  Salieri,  with  the 
cometioiiiof  the  latter.  These  chiefly  conoem 
the  arrangement  of  the  notes  to  the  words,  so 
OS  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  Italian  prosody, 
and  produce  the  best  effect.  The  pieces  sre 
undated!,  but  internal  evidence  fixes  them  to 
the  jK-riod  between  1  793  au'i  1802.  It  appears 
that  as  late  as  1S09  the  great  composer  con- 
9uUi-d  his  oM  adviser  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
his  Italian,  probably  in  the  'Four  Ariettas 
and  Duet*  of  op.  82;  an<i  that  even  then, 
when  lieethovcn  was  so  fiercely  indejiendent  of 
all  other  musicians,  their  relations  were  such 
that  he  voluntarily  styled  himself  'Salleri'a 

*  Tlir  r(iitoirT«ph  of  Srhabrrt'i  CaiitAU— biith  «anlaaMSlSMlt%r 
htm— waa  aold  bjr  •ucUoti  to  Phria.  Utf  14, 1861. 
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papa/'    At  ngudB  Mozart,  Salieri  cannot 

*T«caj>e  censTire,  for  thou;,'li  the  accusation  of 
Laving  b«eu  the  cause  of  his  death  has  been 
Jong  ago  dteprored,  it  ia  more  than  poniUe  tliat 
h''  not  flisjilfjisiHl  at  the  niiunal  of  so 

toniudable  a  rival.  At  any  rate  though  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  inflvenoe  the  Emperor  in 
Mozart's  favour,  lie  not  only  neglected  to  do  so. 
I«t  CYen  intrkued  against  him,  as  Mozart 
himself  Tclate  in  •  latter  to  his  friend  Poch- 
berg.-  After  his  death,  howsTer,  Salieri  be- 
friended liis  son,  and  gave  him  a  testimonial, 
which  secureil  him  his  iirst  appointment. 

His  works  were  too  much  in  accordance  with 
the  taste,  alU'it  the  best  tawtc,  of  tlu'  day  to 
survive,  lie  drew  up  a  catalogue  ut'  them  in 
1818.  They  ooinprise  Ats  llaasea,  a  Requiem, 
three  Te  Deums,  and  several  smaller  church 
works ;  fbor  oratorios  (including  '  La  Passione 
dt  G6s6  Oiato,'  perjbnned  by  the  TonkUnstler 
8ociet.li  in  1777);  one  French,  three  Italian, 
and  two  Gennan  cantatas,  and  Hvc  patriotic 
part-songs ;  several  instrumental  pieces ;  two 
opens  to  Aaneh,  and  thirty-seven  to  Italian 
words  ;  one  Oerraan  Singspiel,  throe  fJennan 
operas,  and  numerous  vocal  i>iece«  for  one  or 
moio  voioaa,  ehoniMa,  canons,  fragments  of 
operant,  etc.  [See  tho  Quidle»'Lenkmi  for 
detailed  list.]  C.  F.  P. 

SALIMBEXfE,  Fra,  a  Minorite  ttHmk,  of 
Btfnia,  who  Ijcgan  his  life  early  in  the  13th 
OBDtury,  and  seems  to  have  live«l  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  aame  oentury  (achieving  a 
good  deal  of  di.stinction  in  his  order)  and  whose 
extremely  curious  Urmaca  or  Diary,  throws 
considerable  interesting  side-light  on  musical 
afbdrs  in  his  time.  Ho  was  a  skilled  and 
pasKionate  music-lover.  He  givex  m  our  ac- 
counts of  two  or  three  distinguished  monkish 
WBipeaeia  and  singers  of  his  day,  including  the 
once  famous  Fra  Enrico  da  Pisa,  and  Km  Vita 
da  Lucca,  who  were  in  great  demand  during 
their  eareera.  The  Crrmaea  was  femnd  hi  tiie 
Vatican  Librarj'  in  the  middh-  of  the  19tli 
century.  It  has  been  |irinted  (though  never 
completely)  in  the  ori^nal  Latin,  and  in  a 
traualatiou  into  Italian  made  by  Cantarelli,  and 
published  by  Battci,  at  I'anna  in  1882.  The 
Latin  version  is  now  extremely  rare  ;  and  even 
the  ItaUaa  teit  long  oot  of  print.  But  the 
Imok  deserve**  the  attention  of  musicians,  passim, 
in  much  the  way  that  Pepys's  Diary  does,  on 
aeeoont  of  ita  intelQgent  -nUmum  to  the  art 
of  miunV  at  a  period  .so  early,  and  not  too 
clearly  depicted  by  oontemponrfaa.  A  new , 
and  oompleto  aditiott  la  abent  to  be  paUidied ' 
(1907).  I.  I.  P.  a 

SAtiMON,  Mrs.,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Ehza  Munday,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1787. 
HerflMMthei'a CunOy had  )iro<lii<)-<l  .several  good 
mnsictans  ;  her  uncle,  William  Mahon  (bom 
1753,  died  at  Salisbury,  May  2,  1816),  was  1 
»aw1illl^iliffH4^^^^.lfc  » wmirt  itoii  jiiwi  n  b  h,  \ 


the  best  clarinettist  of  hia  dav  :  her  aunts, 
Mrs,  Warton,  Mrs.  Ambi-ose,  and  Mrs.  Second, 
were  excellent  singers  of  the  second  rank. 
She  was  a  pnpU  of  John  Aahley,  and  made  her 
first  ap|>eflranc-e  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  Lenten 
concerts  given  by  him  under  the  name  of 
•  oratorioB,'  March  4, 1808.  On  Feb.  11,1806, 
she  married  James  Salmon,  and  went  to  reside 
at  LiTerpool,  where  she  became  distingiiished 
as  a  concert  singer,  oooasionally  ap])eariug  in 
London,  and  rapidly  attaining  the  highest 
]X)pularity.  In  1812  she  wmg  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival,  and  in  lhl5  at  the  Autieut  Concerts. 
From  that  time  to  the  doae  <rf  her  career  her 
services  Avere  in  constaTit  re(ine<it  at  nearly  all 
the  concerts,  oratorios,  and  festivals  in  town 
and  ooontry.  Her  voice  waa  a  pore  aopmno  of 
the  most  boantiful  quality,  of  extensivr  com[»a&s, 
very  brilliant  tone,  and  extraordinaiy  flexibility. 
She  excelled  in  songs  of  agility,  and  was  tmsar- 
jiasscd  for  the  lajjidity,  neatness,  and  certain^ 
of  her  execution,  and  the  purity  of  her  taste 
in  the  choice  of  omammit.  In  the  higher  and 
more  intellectual  qualities  of  singing,  expression 
and  feeling,  slie  was  wanting.  Hut  she  extorted 
admiration,  even  from  tliose  most  sensible  of 
her  deficiencies,  by  the  lovelifleM  of  her  voioe 
and  the  ease  with  which  .-^lie  executed  the  most 
diffionlt  pasaages.  She  unfortunately  gave  way 
to  intemperance,  which  e?entaally  oooaaioned 
derang»'Uieut  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in 
1825  she  suddenly  lost  her  voice.  She  en- 
deaToored  to  gain  a  Urelibood  by  teaching 
singing,  but,  although  she  was  well  qualified 
for  it,  the  ignorant  public  concluded  that,  as 
she  herself  had  lost  the  power  of  singing,  she 
was  incapable  of  instructing  others.  She  re- 
manied  a  Rev.  Mr.  Hinde,  who  died  leaving 
her  totally  destitute.  A  concert  was  given  for 
her  relief,  June  24,  1840,  which  proved  a 
eoni}>lote  failure.  She  gi-adually  sank  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  jMverty  ;  in  1645  an  effort 
was  made  to  raise  a  fond  to  porcliase  an  annoity 
for  her,  but  it  was  only  ]>artially  successful. 
She  died  at  No.  S3  King's  Boad  East,  Chelsea, 
June  5, 1849.  Her  deatii  was  registersd  in  the 
names  of  Eliza  Salmon  Hinde. 

Her  husband,  Jamk.s  Salmon,  son  of  .lames 
Salmon  (gentleman  of  the  Clia]>el  Hoyal,  Nov. 
80,  1789,  vicar  choral  of  St.  i'aul  s,  and  lay 
clerk  of  St.  George's  CIihikI,  ^ViIK^^iOI,  died 
1827),  received  his  early  muMieal  education  as 
a  ehoiiater  of  St  Geotge's,  Windsor.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Liver- 
pool, and  was  in  much  esteem  as  a  performer. 
In  1818,  having  fUlen  into  embarrassed  cfa^ 
cumstances  (Ijy  some  attriliuted  to  his  wife's 
extravagance,  and  by  others  to  his  own 
irregidarities),  he  enlisted,  and  went  with  his 
regiment  to  the  West  Indies,  whert>  he  died. 

Wii  i.i  AM,  another  son  of  .lames  Salmon,  «e)i., 
born  1789,  was  also  a  chorister  of  St.  George's. 
He  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
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Royal,  May  ii6,  1817,  and  was  also  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbef  and  lay  clerk  of  8t.  George's, 

AVinflnor.  With  fin  tiii;j;iatcful  voice  he  sang 
with  much  taste  and  expression,  and  was  an 
excellent  singing-master.  He  died  at  Windsor, 
Jan.  26,  1858.  w.  h.  h. 

SALMON,  Thomah,  born  at  Hackney, 
Mtddlesex,  June  24,  1648,  was  on  April  8, 
1664,  admitted  a  coninioner  of  Trinity  CoUej^e, 
Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and 
baonne  rector  of  Hepssl  or  Mepiiershall,  Bed- 
fofdshirc.  In  1672  ho  iiiiblished  .fn  BHsaij  to 
the  Advaficeuwnl  of  MusicX;  by  coaling  atoay  the 
perpfexily  of  different  Cliffs,  and  vnUinff  att  torU 
of  Miisirk  in  one  univcrml  ch(tntd,-r.  His  plan 
was  that  the  notes  should  always  occupy  the 
same  position  on  the  stave,  without  regard  as 
to  which  octave  niijjht  l>e  useil  ;  ajid  \w  ehosi' 
snoh  position  from  that  on  tlie  bass  stave — 
O  was  to  b«  stways  on  the  lowest  line.  Re* 
moving  the  bass  clef,  he  substitutc^l  for  it  the 
capital  letter  B,  signifying  Bass.  In  like  manner 
he  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  stave  the 
letter  M  (for  Mean),  to  indicate  that  the  notes 
were  to  be  sung  or  played  an  octave  higher  than 
the  bass ;  and  to  the  seoond  stave  above  prefixed 
the  letter  T  (lor  Treble),  t«>  denote  that  the 
notes  wore  to  be  sonnded  two  octaves  above  the 
bass.  Matthew  Locke  criticised  the  scheme 
with  great  asperity,  an«i  tlic  imtlior  imlilished 
a  yindicatian  of  it,  t<>  which  Locke  and  others 
replied.  [See  Lockk,  Matthew.]  [In  168S 
ha  wrote  a  book  on  ToniiHjrament,  A  Pivposaf 
to  per/arm  Music  in  Perfect  aud  Math^ematiml 
Propart  iotis ;  he  lectured  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  Just  Intonation,  in  July  1 705  ;  and  in  the 
following  December  ap])roaohed  Sir  Hans  Sloant- 
with  a  view  of  making  researches  into  the  (Ireck 
enharmonic  muMic.  Ho  died  at  Me{)8al,  and 
was  Iniriod  there  August  1,  1706.  For  his  non- 
miLsical  works,  see  Vicf.  of  2iat.  Bi(xj.]   w.  u.  H. 

SAI.O,  GaSPARO  da,  a  celebrated  violin- 
maker  of  Brescia.  [The  career  of  tliis  mak<  i 
rested  entirely  ujwn  conjecture,  until  tlie  keeper 
of  the  Brescian  State  Archives,  Cavaliero  Livi, 
undert<K)k  to  investigate  da  Salo's  life,  an<i 
publishetl  the  result  of  his  rcsearelie-s  in  the 
Jiuom  Aniologia,  on  August  16,  1891.  The 
documentary  evidence  there  (pi'^tt  d  Ims  proved 
(iasjtaro  da  Salo  to  have  l>eea  a  memlier  of  an 
artistic  family  ;  that  Ids  legitimate  name  was 
C5asi>aro  di  Bcrtolntti  ;  that  his  graiulfathcr  was 
a  lute-maker  uf  I'oli  [wiiaz/e,  named  Sautino  di 
Kertolotti ;  and  tliat  ids  father  was  ft  painter, 
France-SCO  di  Bertolotti.  who  was  apparently 
called  '  Violino '  by  his  intimate  friends.  Owing 
to  the  loss  of  certain  requisite  pages  of  the 
jtarish  registers  of  Sain,  the  exact  date  of  this 
viol  in -maker's  birtii  is  still  unknown,  but  cal- 
culating by  the  ineome-tftx  returns  of  Brssda, 
which  declare  him  to  be  twenty  six  in  \r<6^, 
and  forty-five  in  1588,  his  birth  locates  itself 
with  some  dagrss  of  aoenrsey  in  th«  ysur  1642. 


It  is  supposed  that  da  Salo  leanit  his  art  ^tartly 
from  his  grandfiither  and  partly  from  *  Brsseiftn 
viol  maker  who  stoo<l  sponsor  to  his  son 
Francesco,  named  Girolamo  Yirchi.  Whether 
Virebi  was  da  Sale's  master  or  not  is  merely 
surmise,  but  what  is  certain  is  that  the  great 
Brescian  master's  earliest  etlbrts  met  with  such 
small  eneouTsgement  that  be  contemplated 
removing  to  France,  but  was  turned  from  his 
purpoee  by  a  loan  of  60  lire  from  a  certain 
brother  Oabrtel  of  St  Pietro.  This  advance 
was  ap|iarently  the  turning-iH>int  in  da  Salo's 
career ;  it  was  the  moment  when  hazardous 
▼entnre  gave  place  to  definite  aim.  In  1668 
da  Salo  wa.s  renting  a  house  and  shop  in  the 
Contrada  del  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Brssois,  at  £20 
per  annum.  He  then  possessed  the  title  of 
'  Magistro  di  Violino,'  and  i>\\  ned  a  stock  of 
musical  instruments  which  he  valued  at  £60. 
In  1679  there  is  an  added  title  of  'Mi^istro  a 
Cittari,*  and  in  1583  'Artifice  d'  In>trinninti 
di  Musics.'  Five  years  later,  1588,  and  twenty 
after  his  first  establishment  in  the  Contsada 
del  Palazzo  Veochio,  he  changed  his  residmea 
to  the  Contrada  Cooere,  where  he  valued  Im 
stock  of  finished  and  unfinished  violins  at 
£200,  and  styled  himself  Magister  instrumen- 
tomm  musica.'  In  1599  he  bought  a  house  in 
Brescia,  in  a  street  called  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  ; 
and  bstween  1581  and  1607  owned  some  small 
liroperties  about  Calvagese,  near  Salo.  He 
died  iu  Brescia  on  April  14,  1609,  and  altliough 
all  trace  of  tlie  place  of  his  interment  is  lost,  it 
is  known  that  he  was  buriefi  at  Santo  Josetfo  in 
Brescia.  His  wife's  Christian  name  was  Isabella ; 
she  was  bom  in  the  year  1546.  O.  da  Salo'ssou. 


Francesco,  was  bom  in  Brescia,  1565,  and  died 
there  in  1614  (  f).  He  was  married  to  Siguoriua 
FUw  of  Calvegese,  near  Salo,  in  his  twenty-third 
year.  Ho  foUowtil  the  fiddle-making  pro- 
fession during  his  lather's  lifetime,  but  ceaswl  to 
do  SO  after  his  death.  It  is  prol>ablc  that  he  sold 
Ids  business  to  hLs  father's  ]>U|iil  Paolo  Ma^jgini, 
and  retired.  In  any  ease  he  apparently  left 
Brescia  in  1614,  and  nothing  furtb.er  Ls  known 
of  him  after  that  date.]  (LLsparo  da  Salo  wan 
one  of  the  earliest  makers  of  stringed  instrumentj> 
who  employed  the  pattern  of  the  violin  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tliat  of  the  viol.  His  works 
are  of  a  primitive  i)attern,  mon-  advanced  than 
that  of  Zanetto  and  other  old  Brescian  makera» 
but  totally  ditfi-rent  fmui  that  of  the  con* 
tenijK)rary  Amati  family.  The  model  varies, 
being  sometimes  high,  sometimes  flat ;  the 
middle  curves  are  shallow,  and  the  sound-holes 
straight  and  angular.  The  wood  is  generally 
well  chosen,  and  the  thicknesses  ars  correct ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  instruin- ut,  wln  n  of  the 
Hat  model  and  in  goo<i  preservation,  peculiarly 
deep  and  penetrating.  [He  made  many  instra- 
ments,  esjKcially  basses,  of  pear  wood  as  well 
as  sycamore  wood.  His  selection  of  timber  was 
most  earefU ;  indeed,  the  remarkftUa  regularity 
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of  the  gnin  in  the  bfllics  nf  liis  instruments 
beara  eTidmoe  to  thu  ^«rticuiar  trait  of  the 
Bnwitt  iiiMtor.  His  raraitb  is  {>rineip«Uy 
deeji  yellow,  and  rich  in  tone,  though  some  of 
bis  instruments  are  much  darker  in  colour ;  in 
fact  some  are  almost  black,  an  efleet  doubtless 
•Inf  to  tx^c.  The  Honnd -holes  an'  long,  jiarallel, 
and  ]x>inted  in  form,  and  in  the  garnbos  and 
viols  still  retain  the  more  simple  C  shape  ;  yet 
in  spite  of  their  length  they  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  fomi  of  the  instrument. 
The  purfling  is  nsaally  single,  and  the  general 
apiM-arance  of  his  work  is  Ijold,  but  not  highly 
finished.  His  tickets  run  as  follows :  '  Oaqparo 
da  8alo :  In  Bresda,'  and  are  undated.] 

The  pattern  of  Gas|>aro  da  Salo  was  partially 
rerived  in  the  18th  centur)-,  <)\vii!<;^'  no  dnubt 
to  its  great  tone -producing  c^padty,  by  the 
celebrated  Joseph  Guamerius  (see  that  article), 
and  to  a  lees  extent  by  some  of  the  French 
makers.  As  a  maker  of  tenors  and  double- 
hasaes  Gasparo  da  Salo  has  never  lud  an  equal, 
and  his  instruments  of  these  classes  are  eagerly 
sought  after.  The  objection  to  his  tenors  is 
their  great  size,  httt  tosir  effect  in  a  quartet  is 
unrivalled.  Two  remarkably  fine  s[>ecimens, 
formerly  in  the  ]>os9ession  successively  of  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Wolverhampton,  and  of  ifr.  John 
Adam  of  Blaekheath,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Torrcus  Johnson.  [The  most  jterfet  t 
speeimen  of  a  d»  Salo  viola  ever  seen  by  the 
writer  was  the  one  whiih  l>eloiig(<l  to  Mr. 
Edwaixl  Withers  in  1884.  This  \\m  a  line 
primitive  instrument,  and  another  perfect  siieci- 
meii  wiw  the  i)r(>i>orty  of  Mr.  Tyssen  Amherst, 
an  Kngli»h  amateur  of  celebrity.  At  the  Si>ecial 
Loan  Exhibition  of  .Musical  Instruments  at  the 
Fi'<hnioiit,'rr>'  Hall  in  1904  there  were  three  of 
da  balo  s  masterpieces.  One  was  a  viola  of 
1670,  the  pro|K  rty  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandermann  ; 
another  a  viola  da  gamba  of  the  same  date, 
lent  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons  ;  and  a  third 
was  a  viol  of  1565,  belmigittg  to  F.  Ftongrie, 
Esii-  (The  dates  (iiiot<>tl  nro  according  t^>  the 
catalogue.)  At  the  N'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum 
there  ars  two  Gasparo  da  Salo  Yiols  da  Oamba. 
Oiif  in  tnoiiiiti'fl  with  seven  strings,  an  innovation 
attributed  to  Marais  in  the  17th  century.  The 
sonnd-holes  are  in  the  0  form.  His  rim  Onrve 
into  the  neck  in  the  true  viol  fashion,  the  wood 
of  the  belly  is  even  in  grain,  and  the  varnish  is 
brownish  yellow.  Its  complete  lengtii  is  4  feet, 
and  it  was  bought  at  thssale  of  the  Engcl  col- 
lection for  £8.  The  other  gamba  by  this  maker 
is  moontsd  for  six  strings.  The  nsek  terminates 
in  a  well-carved  grotesque  head  of  an  old  woman  ; 
the  wood  of  the  lielly  is  even  in  grain ;  the 
sonnd-holes  ars  in  the  0  form ;  the  vamiaih  is 
slightly  darker  than  the  instnimcnt  mentioned 
above.  The  finger-board  is  ornamented  with 
iv<H7  and  toTtdse*shell,  and  honnd  with  catgut 
frets.  The  purfling  is  in  one  .single  broad  line. 
It  is  labelled  within  .'Gasparo  da  Salo:  In 


Brescia.'  The  length  iiie;vsure.s  3  fi'ct  9  inches, 
and  it  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Eugel  col* 
lection  for  £10.  The  well-known  violin-maker, 
August  Reichers  of  Berlin,  j>oss<  s^soil  a  small- 
sized  violoncello  by  this  maker  in  (probably 
a  ent-down  baas),  and  Dragonetti  possssssd  three 
or  fiiur  double-basses  by  da  Salo.  The  mo.st 
celebrated  of  these  instruments  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  monks  of  the  monsstery  of  St. 
Marco,  Venice,  alx)ut  the  year  177f5,  and  was 
returned  to  the  donors  after  his  death.  It  would 
appear  that  this  bsas  hss  disa]>{)eared.  Another 
of  Dragonetti's  basses  wtm  bequeathed  by  him 
to  the  Duke  of  Lsinster,  and  a  third  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  O.  Leigh  Blake  in  1875. 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  John  Hart  owned  a  Gas)>aro 
da  Salo  bass  (small  size)  in  an  exceptional  state  of 
preservation.  Tlie  most  renowned  instrument  of 
this  maker  is  the  violin  which  was  made  by  him 
to  the  order  of  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  a  noble 
patron  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome,  who  [laid  da 
Salo  3000  Neajmlitan  ducats  for  his  WOlk,  and 
presented  it  to  the  treasury  of  Innspruck,  where 
it  was  preserved  as  a  curioei^.  The  head  of 
this  curious  violin  us  said  to  hnvis  been  earved 
by  Bcnvenuto  Cellini  ;  it  represents  an  angel's 
face  carved  and  coloured,  surrounded  by  flowing 
locks  of  hair.  Behind  this  there  leans  a 
little  mermaid,  the  human  form  of  which 
tenninates  in  scales  of  green  and  gold.  The 
tail-piece  is  another  mermaid,  in  bronze  colour, 
and  tlie  finger  lioard  is  omamente<l  with  ara- 
U'squea  in  blue  and  gold  ;  while  the  bridge  is 
delicatt-'ly  carve<l  in  the  form  of  two  intertwin- 
ing fish,  similar  to  the  zo<liacal  sign  of  the 
month  of  February.  The  belly  is  made  of  an 
exceedingly  rare  sjtecics  of  Swiss  pine,  which 
grows  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Swiss  Aljis,  and 
is  even-grained.  When  Innspruck  was  taken 
by  the  Freneh  in  1809,  thb  violin  was  carried 
to  Vienna  and  .sold  to  a  wealthy  Bohemian 
amateur  nameil  liahac/ek,  wan  a  well- 
known  collector.  Ole  Bidl  saw  it  at  Rahaczek's 
house  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1 839,  and  tried 
to  persuade  his  host  to  part  with  it,  but  this 
he  refused  to  do.  However,  after  his  death 
Rahaczek's  SOUS  offered  it  to  the  great  Sweilish 
virtuoso  at  a  price,  and  he  purchased  it  from 
them  In  tiie  year  1841.  At  the  death  of  Ole 
Bull  this  violin  became  the  proi>erty  of  an 
American  amateur  resident  in  the  United  States.] 
Gasparo's  violins,  which  ars  mostly  of  small 
size,  are  not  in  request  for  practital  puqinsfs. 

M.  F^Us,  in  A.  Siradivari  {I66i),  nteutions  a 
very  remwfcable  violin  of  da  Salo  whieh  was 
sold  at  Milan  in  1  "^O"  ;  and  that  Baron  de  Bagge 
also  possessed  one  in  the  year  1788,  of  which 
Rudolph  Krentnr  spoike  with  admiration.  An- 
other  violin  he  states  to  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  T.  Forster,  an  English  amateur,  and  the 
owner  of  a  numerous  oolleetion  of  violtos,  whieh 
lx)re  the  inscriiition  'Gasparo  da  Salo:  InBrescia, 
1613,'  but  either  the  ticket  or  instrument  was 
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doubtlen  oounterfeit.  On  A|inl  21,  1907, 
oomnMnnofrstiTe  Ublete  in  honour  of  Ou|wro 

rla  Salo  and  G.  F.  Maggini  were  placed  in  the 
facade  of  the  church  of  84n  Ginseppe,  and  of  a 
hoQM  near  the  Valuxo  Yeochio,  at  Brescia. 

Von  Lutgendorff,  />i>  LatUerii  und  Qtigen- 
maeher ;  Fleming,  J.  M. ,  The  Fiddle  Fancicr'a 
Guide ;  Schebek,  Edmand,  Der  Oeigenhau  in 
ftalien  und  sein  deiUseher  Ursprung  ;  Weuaten- 
berg,  H.,  Die  alien  italienutehcn  Oeigenmacher  ; 
Hart,  G.,  «The  Violin,"  J/arper's  Magaane,  No. 
368,  Jan.  1881  (No.  2,  vol.  1.,  EngUdl  fldition) ; 
Bull,  Sara,  Ole  BiUl :  A  Meiiwir.      E.  H-A. 

'  Drama '  in  one  act,  fouudetl  ou 
tlM  French  play  by  Oscar  Wilde,  tlie  German 
version  by  Frau  Hedwig  Lachmann,  music  by 
Richard  Strauss.  Pro<luce<l  at  Dresden,  Deo.  9. 
1906.  Performed  frequently  at  variou.'s  ( H-nnaii 
music  centra,  and  in  New  York,  1907,  the  re- 
presentation being  forbidden  alter  the  lirat  night. 
Six  special  representations  took  place  at  the 
Tht^atre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  in  Gi  rnmn,  In-gin- 
ning May  8,  1907.  The  work  h!i<l  juevioiisly 
been  perfortncl  in  Bmasels,  in  French.  m. 

SALOME,  Tmkoiv)KK  CftsAii,  bom  in  Paris, 
Jan.  20,  1834  ;  received  his  educatiuu  at  the 
Conaenrataire,  where  he  obtained  variooa  prizes 
for  harmony,  count<>rjK)int,  aiirl  organ,  an<i 
gained  the  second  Prix  de  Home  in  1861. 
For  many  yi-jini  he  wa.s  organist  of  the  amal] 
organ  in  the  churcli  of  the  Trinito,  in  1872-73 
taught  solfege  in  the  Coneervatoire,  and  was 
maitre  de  chapello  at  th«  L]Mo  fl«int>Loiii8, 
etc.  He  wroto  vari'tii'?  excellent  organ  pieces,  and 
several  interesting  orchestral  works,  performed 
hj  the  MM  Nationale  in  1877.  H«  died  at 
Saint  Germain  i  n  Layc  in  July  1896.    o.  f. 

SAIjOMON,  Juuann  Psteb,  a  name  inaepar- 
aUy  oonneeted  with  that  of  Haydn,  horn  at 
Bonn,'  1745  (christened  Feb.  2),  early  becanif 
an  exjiert  violinist,  and  in  1758  was  admitted 
intooioorohostraorthe  EleetorOlMnent  August. 
In  1765  he  made  a  coni^ert-toiir  to  Frankfort 
and  Berlin  ;  and  Prince  Ueury  of  Prussia,  who 
had  an  oreheatra  and  a  nnul  French  opera- 
rotnjiany  at  Rheiii,sl>cr;,',  made  him  his  Concert- 
raeister,  and  composer  of  operettas,  lie  had 
already  showed  his  appreciation  for  Haydn  hy 
introdu 'ing  his  symphonies  whenever  he  could. 
On  the  prince's  sudden  diMniaaal  of  his  band, 
Salomon  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  re- 
oaivad,  but  being  so  near  London  he  dctermiin d 
to  go  on  there,  and  ou  March  23,  1781,  made 
hit  first  appearuMO  at  Corent  Garden  Theatre. 
The  pieccson  thit  occasion  were  Mamn's '  GIfrida, ' 
flat  to  music  by  Dr.  Arne,  and  Collins'e  *  Ode 
OB  tilO  Pusions,'  with  solos  and  choruses  by 
0r*  Arnold,  both  of  which  lie  led,  besides  play- 
ing a  solo  in  the  middle.  The  Morning  Herald 
saji  of  him,  '  He  does  not  play  in  the  most 
grMseftd  atyla,  it  moat  he  oonfesMd,  bat  his 
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tone  and  execution  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to 
secure  him  a  number  of  admirers  in  the  mosieal 

world,'  From  this  time  he  frequently  appeared 
at  concerts  as  soloist,  quartet-player  (violin  and 
viola),  and  conductor.  He  quarrelled  with  the 
directors  of  the  Professional  Concerts,  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  thenceforward  took  an 
independent  line.  During  Mara's  first  season 
in  London,  in  1784,  he  conducted  and  played 
solos  at  all  her  concerts.  The  Morning  Vb  roniclc 
says,  in  1785,  '  Salomon's  solo,  though  jierhaps 
not  excelling  in  time,  was  in  the  gicAtcst  |ioint, 
in  pathetic  impression,  excelled  by  none  I  Whose 
violin-playing  api»roaches  nearer  the  human 
voice  :  On  the  whole  Salomon  is  a  nianneriat, 
but  he  has  much  originality — he  is  very  sus- 
ceptible— he  is  a  genius.'  In  1786  he  gave  a 
scries  of  sabaoriptiou  coneerUi  at  the  Hanover 
Sijuare  Koonis,  ami  |>riMln<ed  syni|t!ionie8  by 
Haydn  and  Mozarl.  iioni  that  time  he 
contented  himself  with  an  annual  benefit 
concert,  but  act<'(l  as  leader  at  otb<  i>,  lK>th  in 
London,  as  at  the  Acaden)y  of  Ancient  Muiiic 
in  1789,  and  elsewhere,  a.s  at  the  Oxford 
Commemoration,  Winchester,  and  Dublin.  A 
grand  chorus  composed  by  him  in  honour  of 
the  King's  recovery,  ])erformed  by  the  New 
Musical  Fund  in  1789,  and  i-ejteatod  at  his  own 
concert,  was  hiii  one  succeitsful  vocal  piece.  He 
removed  in  1790  to  No.  18  Great  Pulteney 
Street,  in  which  house  Haydn  8taye<l  with  bini 
in  the  following  year.  The  two  had  long  been 
in  oorreapondenee,  Salomon  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  secure  the  great  cornposer  for  a  series 
of  concerts ;  but  as  he  was  at  Cologne  on  his 
way  hvm  Italy,  where  he  had  been  to  ragage 
singers  for  the  Italian  Ojwra,  he  saw  in  the 
papers  the  death  of  Prince  £sterhazy,  hm-ricd 
to  Vienna,  and  eanied  Aydn  hade  in  triumph 

with  him  to  London.  Haydn's  two  visits  to 
England  in  1791  and  1794  were  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  flalomon'a  career  aa  an  artist, 

and  :vft(r  flic  return  of  the  fornn  r  to  Vienna 
the  two  coutinued  tlie  best  of  friends.  I  It  waa 
at  Salomon's  anggestion  that  Haydn  undertook 
to  write  'The  Creation,"  Salomon's  most  im- 
portant composition  was  an  opera,  '  Windsor 
Gaatle,'  oemposed  for  the  Prince  of  Walee's 
wedding,  April  8,  1795.]  In  179C  Salomon 
resumed  his  concerts,  at  which  he  was  assistod 
by  Mara,  the  yoimg  tenor  Braham,  and  his  own 
jiroinising  }iupil  Pinto.  On  Ajiril  21,  ISOO,  he 
produced  Ilaydu's  'Creation'  at  Uie  King's 
Theatre,  though  not  for  the  first  timein  England, 
as  he  had  been  forestalled  by  John  Ashley 
(Covent  Garden,  March  28).  Salomon's  active 
career  olosee  witii  the  fonndation  of  the  Phil« 
harmonic  Society,  in  which  he  took  a  great 
intmest,  playing  in  a  quintet  of  Boccherini's, 
and  leading  the  orchestra,  at  the  first  concert 
in  the  Argyll  Rooms,  March  8,  1813.  Up  to 
the  last  he  was  busy  planning  an  Academy  of 
Music  with  his  firieiid  Ayrton.    A  fall  from  Ids 
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horse  caused  a  long  illnwi,  flram  which  Ito  dicl 
Nov.  26,  181&,  at  his  luwM  No.  70  Newman 
Stiwt.  He  WAS  buried  Deo.  2  in  the  smith 
doistsr  of  Wsstlliinst«r  A1)l>oy.  He  lH'<|iieatluMl 
Ilis  hMue  to  the  Muochs  of  Bouu,  his  uext  ut' 
kin :  £300  to  F.  Ries,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
broUier  HuWrt ;  and  his  Stradivurius  violin 
{••id  to  have  Klonged  to  Corelli,  sud  to  lisve 
Ma  name  upon  it)  to  Sir  Fktrick  Blake,  Bart., 
of  Buy  St  Edmunds.  1 

Salomon  was,  ou  the  whole,  a  tir8t-i-at«  solo- 
))layer,  but  his  speetal  field  wss  the  i|uai-tot,  in 
M'hich  he  showed  himself  a  solid  and  intelligent 
musician.  Haydn's  last  quartets  wero  uompostKl 
especially  to  suit  his  style  of  playing. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  cultivation,  and 
moved  in  diHtingnishc*!  society.  Bland  ptib- 
lislied  an  (Migi-aving  of  him  by  Kacins  from 
Hardy's  picture.  Another  jtortroit  by  Lansdale 
was  sent  by  Salomon  himself  to  the  Museum  at 
Uonn.  [A  {lencil  drawing  by  Dance  is  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music]  His  best  epitaph  in 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Beethoven  to  his  pupil 
Kies  in  London  (Feb.  28,  1816):  'Salomon's 
death  grievt-s  ma  much,  for  bewaaanoble  man. 
and  I  rementber  hini  wer  since  I  was  a  child.'  * 
«\  F.  V. ;  with  additions  nx)m  the  JJid.  of  Jk'<U. 

SALTANDO.    S.  o  Savtii.i^^ 

SALTARELLO  or  SALTAKELLA  (Utiu 
mttare,  to  jump). 

I.  In  1 6tli-oentnry  collections  of  dance  tunes 
the  melodies  uiiually  consist  of  two  distinct 
divisioaa^  the  first  of  which  is  writ  i«-n  in  comilion 
time,  the  second  in  3  time.  Tli.'  r»niii>r  was 
probably  danced  like  our  Enj,'lish  c..iiiitry  -danoe» 
(i,e.  the  dancerx  standing  in  two  lines  facing 
eaeli  otln'r)  and  l>oi-o  tli«'  <Iistin^niisliing  name 
«>f  the  dance,  while  the  latter  \va«  like  the 
niotleni  round  dance  and  was  variously  entitled 
Naclitanz,  Proj»ortio,  Hnpjieltanz,  or  Saltan  llo, 
the  lirst  thi-ee  being  the  Clermau  and  tin-  lajil 
tbe  Italian  names  for  the  same  movement. 
Thus  in  Bernhard  Schmidt's  Txhtihituthmh 
{Strasburg,  1577)  are  found  tlic  following 
dances :  *  Possomezzo  Comun  '  with  '  II  suo 
Saltarello';  'Ein  guter  Hofdantz '  with  '\ar)i 
dautz ' ;  '  Alemando  novello  :  Ein  gutiT  ueut  r 
Btnts'  with  *Proiiortz  datauf  and  'Ein 
guter  neuer  Dants*  with  'Hoppeldant/  darauf." 
Similarly  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Ii<>i*k 
<i.  306)  there  is  an  elaborate  <0a1iarda  Passa- 
mezzo'  by  Pet^r  Philips  (dat<Kl  l.'')92)  whi<li 
consists  of  ten  8-bar  'divisions,'  tlie  ninth  of 
whieh  is  entitled  'Saltarella.'  The  Mtarello. 
or  Proportio,  wa.s  always  fonwh-d  on  the  air  of 
the  tirst  part  of  the  dance,  played  in  triple 
time  with  a  strong  aooent  on  fho  fint  beat  of 
the  bar.   The  manner  in  whieh  this  was  don< 

*  Sm  Ui«  Wrlmlmtlrr  AhUji  K»fttl»n.^t.  I»Gh«tcr.  D.C.L. 
nr  r.  Stakr  ii  property  wm  nid  aftar  kte  rtMlli  andiliic  U  na« 
kn«»n  by  the  ShbUt  abMIt tlM  vlalta. 

ant/t.  Ho.  411. 


'  will  besecn  by  exannniugthefoUowing  ('xani]>le, 
from  the  second  book  of  Gsroso  da  Sermoneta's 
*  Kobntb  di  Dmi9 '  (Venice,  1 600).  It  is  i»art 
of  a  Ballctto,  'Laura  Soavo,'  the  second  i>art  of 
which  (a  Ga|^ia>da)  and  the  last  forty  bars  of 
the  8a]tai«iIo  an  not  printed  here  for  want  of 
qiaoa. 


St  lorna  afar  un  altra  volla. 


Gagllania.  SaltartlUi. 


3E!lstc. 


II.  A  jiopular  Komau  dance,  in  3-1  or  ti-8 
time,  danced  by  one  or  two  i>cr8on8,  generally 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  latter  of  whom  hol^ 
up  her  apron  throughout  the  «lance.  The  step 
is  quick  and  hojiping,  and  the  dance  gradually 
increases  in  rapidity  »s  the  dancers  move  round 
in  a  semicircle,  incesHtintly  changing  their  jiosi- 
tiou,  and  moving  their  arms  as  \iolently  as 
their  legs.  Tlie  mosie  ie  gsnerally  in  the  minor, 
and  is  jdayed  on  a  gtiitnr  oi  tnandoline,  vith 
tamlmurine  ac(-oni)Hiniiii<nt.  Tlif  tinale  to 
.Mendel.sjwjiin's  Italian  Synipliony  contains  two 
Saltarello  tlienii's,  in  mc  li  nl  wliicli  tlie  jumping 
or  hopping  step  is  vtiy  appaiciit.  In  coutlttst 
to  these  is  a  TarantelU,  used  as  a  third  subject, 
a  continuous  flow  of  even  trij'lets.       w,  n.  s. 

SALVAVRE,  Uekv.ms  Beunvki.,  called 
n ASTON,  }>oni  at  Toulouse,  Haute -Garonne, 
•Iwne  21.  184  7,  b<»gan  his  ninsical  <'(liiration  at 
the  niaitrise  of  the  cathedral,  and  utterwardb 
studied  at  the  conservatoire  of  the  town,  befofe 
lie  wa.s  lironglit  liy  Ainbroise  Thomas  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  studies!  the  organ 
with  Benoist,  and  composition  and  fugue  with 
Thomas  and  lia/in.  Hi>  gaini'<l  tli>'  tirst  j»rize 
lor  organ  in  and  com|ivted  lor  the  Prix 

de  Rome  every  year  from  1867  to  1872,  gaining 
it  at  last  by  sheer  fnrci'  of  ]K'rs>  \ ci  aiic*'.  Dm  ing 
his  stay  at  Home,  Salvayrc  worked  very  lianl, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  date  from  this 
time,  notably  his  ojwm  of  •  Bravo,'  and  his 
sacred  symphony  in  four  movements,  '  Lo 
Jogement  dernier,'  of  whidi  tha  first  two 
movements  were  itcrformed  at  the  Concerts  du 
Chateiet,  March  19,  1876.  It  was  given  in  iu 
entirety  at  the  sane  oonoerts  on  Deo.  8,  1876, 
under  the  title  of  '  I^a  K.'snnwtion,'  and  anin, 
under  a  third  title,  'La  Vallee  de  Josainiat,* 
at  Lamonrenx's  concert  on  Afril  7, 1882.  The 
remainiii;^  works  written  by  Salvayrc  for  the 
concert  room  are  an  '  Ouverture  Syui|>honique,' 
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performed  on  hia  return  from  Rome  at  the  Con- 
«MrtB  Poimlaires,  &Urch  22,  1874  ;  a  Stabat 
Mater,  given  under  the  care  of  the  Administra- 
tion des  Beaux 'Arts  (performed  in  Loudon, 
April  23,  1879,  Ct  one  of  Mme.  Viard-Louis's 
concerts) ;  •  setting  of  Ps.  cxiii.  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra  ;  and  an  air  and  variations  for 
strings,  performed  in  1877,  all  the  last  given 
as  the  fruits  of  his  residence  in  Italy.  On.  hia 
return  to  Paris,  he  was  ap^iointtMl  cliorus  master 
at  the  Op^ra  Populaire  which  it  had  been 
attempted  to  establish  at  the  Theatre  du 
Ch&telet,  and  he  then  wrote  ballet  music  for 
Grisar's  'Amours  du  Diable,'  revived  at  this 
theatre  Nov.  18,  1874.  Three  years  later  he 
made  his  real  di'but  with  his  f,'rand  oikth,  '  Lr 
Bravo'  (Theatre  Lyricjue,  April  18,  1877),  u 
ndsy  and  empty  eomporition  revealing  the 
true  nature  of  the  oomj>n'<cr,  who  loves  cfTcct. 
but  is  wanting  in  insi>iratii)U,  style,  and  lomi, 
and  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  tixcd  ideal. 
His  little  IwUet  'Fandango'  (Oi..'ra,  Nov.  26. 
1877),  iu  wliicii  he  made  use  of  some  highly 
characteristic  Spanish  melodies,  was  a  decided 
advance  in  jioint  of  instrumentation  ;  but  his 
gran<i  ojK'ra,  '  Kicliani  III. {wrfornu'd  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Dec.  21,  1883,  was  a  dead  failure, 
and  in  '  Egmont,'i>r<nluce<l  at  theOpemC<)iui«(Uf'. 
Dec.  6,  1886,  his  chief  faults,  noisiness,  and  an 
nil  il;.^'iunation  of  different  S^les,  frocn  that  of 
Meyerbeer  to  that  of  Verdi,  were  so  pre<lominant 
that  the  work  was  oidy  {>erfortned  a  few  times. 
Salvayrc  was  commissioned  to  set  to  miiaie 
Dumas'  drama  '  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau,'  a 
subject  little  fitted  for  musical  treatment.  It 
was  produced  at  the  Op^ra,  Jan.  80, 1S88,  and 
was  wlmlly  unsuccessful.  Halvayre,  who  has 
the  4ualitic8  of  a  good  musician,  in  spite  of  lus 
repeated  &Uares,  was  deoorated  with  the  L^g^ 
d'honueur  in  July  1880,  a.  .r. 

SALVE  KEGINA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Latin  antiplioiis.  It  doea  not  belong  to  the 
classical  nn'Rorian  ]>lain-8ong,  but  both  words 
and  music  were  written  in  the  10th  centiiry. 
Thay  hare  been  aeoribed  to  Tariooa  anthors, 
but  an  with  greatest  probability  assigned  to 
Hermann  Contractus  (1013-1054),  the  crippled 
monk  of  St.  Oall  and  Beiohenan,  oompoaer  and 
writer  on  musical  theory  and  practii  e.  Origin- 
ally an  independen  t  antiphon,  this  was  afterwards 
aa^gned  a  apedal  place  of  its  own  and  bsoame 

one  of  t!ie  aiitiplions  of  tho  ]'>.  A'.M.  SOOg  aftw 
Compline.    The  music  oin-ns  thus — 


Ul  a  ^-f^\  e  n  ■  '^Ifl  .   

and  oouiiuues  iu  pure  Dorian  classical  style. 
In  this  TCspeot  it  is  unlike  tb»  oompanion 

antiphon  Alinn  Urifrniplorit  maUr,  also  attri- 
buted to  Hermann,  which  shows  signs  of  modern 
or  popular  tmuXttf  tnm  the  very  start 


Al     •    •    •    -    in*  lU-damp-to  •  rU  in*  -  ttr,  vtc. 

The  Salve  llt-giua,  text  and  music,  became 
H|>eedily  jwpular.  The  words  were  the  subject 
of  sets  of  sermons  by  the  end  of  the  ccutnry, 
and  soon  St.  Bernard  and  others  still  more 
widely  established  their  iwpularity.  In  some 
rites  the  antiphon  was  admitted  into  the  Office 
itself  on  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  it  was  then  naturally  associated  with 
the  First  Tone.  In  the  present  Roman  Breviary 
the  text  has  been  altered,  and  many  incorrect 
forms  of  the  music  prevail.  A]>art  from  the 
plain -song  setting  the  words  have  frequently 
l)een  set  in  the  motet  style  by  Palestrina  aiid 
others.  These  antiphons  of  the  B.V.M.  were 
among  the  earlie.st  texts  to  be  .set  in  'jirick-song,' 
jMirtly  l)ecause  elaboration  was  csivecially  con- 
nected with  such  services,  and  ]iartly  Wause 
the  antiphon  at  the  close  of  Compline,  In'ing 
extra-liturgical,  gave  scoih;  for  |>olyphonic  treat- 
ment, and  in  fact  was  among  the  first  to  develop 
into  an  'antbeni'  in  the  luotlem  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  popularity  ha.s  survived  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  many  compoeers  great  and 
small  have  set  the  Salo-  lietjiua,  the  Alma 
Jlr(U-mj>(oriJt,  the  Itrijina  corji,  etc.     W.  H.  K. 

SAMARA,  Si'iKt),  the  son  of  a  Greek  father 
and  an  English  mother,  was  Itorn  at  Corfu,  Nov. 
2d,  1.S61.  lie  l>egan  his  musical  education  at 
Athena  under  Enrico  Stancam  piano,  a  former 
pupil  of  McR-adante,  and  afterwards  .studi'-d 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  his  princi]>al 
master  was  Li'o  Delibes.  An  introduotion  to 
the  jniblisher  Sonzogno  led  to  the  prtxlu<  tioM 
of  his  first  o|>era,  'Flora  Mirabilis,'  which  was 
given  at  the  Tcatro  Carcano,  Milan,  May  16, 
188G.  'Flora  Mirabilis,'  which  was  written 
to  a  fantastic  libretto  liy  Ferdinondo  Foutana 
on  a  sobjeot  possibly  suggested  by  the  scene  of 
the  flower-maidens  in  the  recently  pHnluced 
'Paiaifal,'  was  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
opera,  ballet,  and  speotacle.  The  legendary 
atmosphere  of  the  tale  appealer!  strongly  to  the 
young  composer's  imagination,  and  his  music, 
though  unequal,  showed  remarkable  promise. 
Unfortunately  that  promi.se  has  never  been 
redeemed.  'Flora  Mirabilis,'  after  a  brief 
|)eriod  of  popularity,  dropped  into  obUrion, 
and  itKiH-  of  Saniari's  ^ubse'^uent  ojieras  has 
won  auy  thing  like  permanent  success.  '  Medge  ' 
(Rons,  1888),  a  revised  edition  of  an  opera 
written  be  fun  •  the  iirodiH.tiou  uf  'Flora  Mini- 
bilis»'  was  followed  by  '  Lionella '  (Milan,  1891 ). 
In  neither  work  were  the  hopes  founded  upon 
'Flora  Mirabilis*  fulfilled.  'La  Martire' 
(Naples,  1894)  may  best  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
oeaaion  to  the  pierailing  tsate  for  sqnslid  melo* 
drama  which  was  engendered  by  the  succcs^s  of 
Mascagni  s  '  Cavalleria  Kusticana. '  The  libretto 
deals  with  the  painAil  story  of  the  somws  and 
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Boidde  of  a  woman  whoie  bttdiud  hM  danttod 

her  for  a  masic-hall  singer.  The  opera  won  a 
certain  measure  of  success  owing  to  the  clever 
if  KHimrhat  brutal  ti-eatment  of  certain  realistic 
scenes,  notably  that  of  a  eafi-coneert,  and  still 
more  front  the  remarkably  powerful  ]terfonuanoe 
of  Mnie.  Bellincioni  in  the  i«rt  of  the  heroine, 
but  the  sheer  mu.sical  value  of  '  Martiro ' 
was  very  small.  Sainai-a's  next  two  works,  '  La 
Kuria  Doniata'  (Milan,  1895),  an  operatic  version 
of  ShakcspoAic's  T"ini»n  <>f  the  Shrew,  and 
'  Storia  d'  Anioie'  (Milan,  1903)  were  com- 
])letely  unsuccessful,  bnt  'Uaderooi.sfllo  df  IklK- 
'  (r.enoa,  1006)  was  more  favourably  n  ■ 

ceivetl.  K.  A.  {4. 

SA.MMARTINI.    See  San  Martini. 

SAMSON.  Oratorio  by  Handel,  words  coni- 
pilcni  by  Xewburgh  Hamilton  from  Milton's 
Samson  Agonistes,' '  Hymn  on  the  Nativity, '  and 
'  Lines  on  a  Solemn  Musii  k.'  The  autograph  of 
the  work  is  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Lil)rary, 
and  contains  the  follow  ing  dates  : — End  of  first 
part,  'Sept.  29,  1741'  (N.B.  'Messiah'  was 
finished  14th  of  same  month)  ;  end  of  second 
part  •©  Sunday)  Oct.  11,  1741 '  ;  end  of 
oboms  'Olorious  hero,'  'Fine  dell'  Oratorio,' 
S.D.O.,  London,  G.  F.  Handel,  E  (».c.  Thurs- 
day) Oct.  29,  1741';  thm  tiie  irorda  *Fine 
deir  Oratorio'  have  been  struck  out,  and 
'  Come,  come,'  '  Let  the  bright,'  and  '  Let  their 
edeatial '  added,  with  a  note  at  and,  *  8.D.G.— 
.0.  F.  Handel,  Oct  12,  1742.'  It  iraa  produced 
at  Oovent  Garden,  Lent  1748 — tlw  first  after 
Handel's  retain  from  Ireland. 

Handi'l  estoomed  it  OS  nmch  as  tlio  '  Messiali,' 
and  after  lus  blindness  wept  when  he  heard  the 
air*T0teledipae.*  It  was  revived  tiy  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  Nov.  1 1,  1838,  and  has  often 
been  performed  since.  The  score  was  published 
by  Wright ;  hy  AraoM  in  his  edition;  by  the 
Handel  Society  (edited  bv  Rindwinlt,  1 852) ;  and 
by  Breitkopf  ft  Hiirtel  (Chrjsander,  1861).  o. 

SAMSON  ET  DALILA.  Opera  in  three 
acts,  text  by  Fi-nlin.uifl  T.riii:uri\  music  by 
CamilleSaint-Saeas  ;  produced  at  Weimar  under 
Lisrt,  Dec.  %  1877,  and  in  France  at  Bonen, 
1 8<^n.  Performed  at  Oovent  Garden  in  concert 
fonn,  Sept  25,  1893. 

SAN  CARLO,  the  and  most  beantifiil 

theatre  of  Naples,  has  almo-st  tlie  same  pro- 
portions as  La  Soala  of  Milan,  with  which  it 
ootttends  Ibr  the  theatrieal  primacy  in  Italy.  1 1 
was  built  in  1737  by  tl>e  aichitect  Carasale,  on 
plans  by  Medrano,  a  General  of  the  ILlil.,  and 
was  completed  in  nine  months.  Some  altera- 
tion.^ and  improvements  wfic  niaili-  in  it 
Fu|{a  and  Niooolini  towai  ds  the  end  of  the  18th 
oentury.  It  was  completely  burnt  down  in 
1818,  and  rebuilt  even  more  elegantly  and 
quickly  than  before,  in  six  months,  by  the  said 
Antonio  NIoeolinL  In  1844  the  Ban  Carlo 
uiirhTwcnt  a  thorough  Tettoi»ti<m  and  consider- 
able  improvement. 


The  best  days  of  the  San  Carlo  were  those  in 
which  it  was  under  the  management  of  the  great 
impresario  Domenico  Barbara  from  1810  to 
18S9.    During  that  period  the  greatest  singsis 

appeai-ed  on  its  stage,  amongst  whom  we  need 
only  name  Colbran,  Sontag,  Grisi,  Tamburini, 
Kubini,  and  Lablache.  l.  h. 

SANC'TUS.  I.  The  angel io  hymn  based  on 
Isaiah  vi.  3  and  St.  Matt  xxL  9,  sung  in  all 
Liturgies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Anaphora  or 
central  scdion  of  the  sei-vice.  In  the  Latin 
rite  it  is  introlutcd  lij-  the  Preface  (see  vol. 
iii.  p.  809),  suni;  1  v  th.  <  .  Ii-lnant,  while  the 
hymn  itself  is  .sinij;  l>y  tlii-  cU  rgy  and  congiega- 
tion,  or  by  the  choir,  according  to  lati-i  usage 
(see  voL  ii.  p.  285).  Tlie  original  m  tting  wa» 
in  the  simplest  style  of  recitative  like  that  of 
the  I'R'face.  Later  plain -song  settings  were 
more  elaborate ;  see  an  example  given  in  toL 
iiL  p.  766. 

Various  specimens  survive  of  the  setting  of 
the  Sanctus  In  prick-song.  The  first  stage  here, 
as  elsewhere,  was  the  setting  of  an  Orrfniinvi  or 
free  voice  jiart  against  tiie  plain-song,  as  in  the 
following  instance  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
Sanctos: — 


••••••••••    At*.  . 


The  original  may  be  seen  in  ikcsimile  in  Early 

Englisli  Ifariiion;/  (Plain-song  Sue.),  pi.  xl.  It 
U'longa  to  the  14th  centuiy.  This  was  Init  a 
step  on  the  way  to  developed  polypliony. 
Another  Sanctus  in  three  ).arts  written  by  John 
Benet  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  b 
given  at  pp.  ttl,  52  of  the  same  volnme,  and 
tliis  may  be  cited  as  marking  an  intermediate 
stage  on  the  way  to  the  great  mastere  of  tho 
18th  centory.  v.  h.  r. 

II.  These  great  masters  have  almost  always 
treated  it  in  Real  Fugue,  of  a  peculiarly  reverent 
character,  not  vnlilte  that  of  the  '  K3rrie,'  bat 
ilevelojM'd  at  greater  length,  with  frequent  repe- 
titions of  the  text,  and  three  distinct  sulgeots. 
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adaptx'il  to  tlie  words, '  Sanctus,'-  Dotiiiuus  Dcus 
.Sabuotli, '  and  '  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  U-mh.  '  Some- 
times— as  in  PslestrilUk's  Masses,  '  Veni,  sponsa 
Christi,'  and  *  Dum  complert-ntur  ' — th--  '  Ploni 
suut  coeli '  forms  a  scjtarate  moveniciil,  Jihsigiied 
to  thrao  or  four  solo  voices ;  Mnnetinies  the  nature 
of  tlie  subject  indicates  an  accelerated  tem[xi, 
without  aa  actual  solution  of  continuity,  as  in 
the  same  oom])oscr's  '  Aeterna  Christi  niunera.' 
The  '  Osanna,"  with  which  the  whole  concludes, 
is  either  treated  a)>  a  supplementary  movement, 
quite  distinct  from  the  ^Sanctus'  itself;  or, 
less  frequently,  aids  in  the  development  of  the 
fugue,  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  subject,  with- 
out diatorbing  the  homqgsneitjr  of  the  whole. 
In  the  former  case,  the  same  '  Os.»nna  *  usually 
aervea  both  for  the  '  Sanctus '  and  the  '  iienc- 
diotOB,*  I  as  in  the  *  Hisaa  Papae  Muoelli,'  and 
Vittoria's  '  SiTnile  estregnum  coelorum  ' ;  in  the 
latter,  the  treatment  in  usually  of  a  very  subdued 
duneter,  m  in  Falostrina's  'Ta  «■  Petnis,' 
' Assumpta  est  Maria,'  *Aotmma Christi  nuinora,' 
and  '  Missa  brevis.'  These  instances  are 
imticttUurly  fine  ones ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  Palest tina's  genius  ever 
rose  to  greater  sublimity  of  conceptiou  than  in 
this  part  of  the  'Misea  hrevis,'  whieh,  wh«i 
interpreted  by  a  large  V)o<ly  of  voices,  singing 
in  the  most  delicate  attainable  jiianissimu, 
presents  vs  with  the  highest  ideal  of  the  song 
of  the  Heavenly  Host  that  has  yet  been  reactheil. 

The  treatment  of  the  'Sanctus,'  by  modern 
oomposers,  exhibits  an  infinite  variety  of  styles ; 
yet  the  movement  is,  nearly  always,  the  most 
solemn  one  in  the  Mass.  In  l^h's  great  work 
in  B  minor,  an  indescribably  massive  efleet  is 
produced  by  the  passages  of  sustained  chords, 
be^nuing  at  the  seventeenth  and  thirty-tiftli 
bars.  [As  the  Lutheran  service  enjoined  the 
sin-^'in;^  of  the  'Sanctus'  on  certain  occasions 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  liach  left  four 
compositions  besides  the  glorious  ehoms  already 
meiitioin'il.  They  are  eontuined  in  the  B.-(;. 
edition,  voL  xi.  (i.).  The  keys  are  C,  I),  D 
minor,  and  O,  the  second  worlc  being  of  [>ecu- 
liarly  impressive  beauty.]  Very  difTcrent  is  the 
idea  developed  in  the  corresponding  division  of 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D.  The  awestruck  charac- 
ter of  the  opening  '  Adagio.  Mit  Andaclit,'  how- 
ever olosely  it  may  border  upon  the  dramatic, 
can  searcely  impress  the  hearer  with  any  other 
feeling  than  thatof  the  most  profound  revejfnce ; 
while  the  '  Allegro  pesante '  of  the  '  Pleni  sunt 
ooeli '  is  conceived  in  strict  aocordanoe  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  though  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  unsuited  to  their  position 
iu  the  service.  This  deplorable  incongruity  is, 
however,  more  or  less  observable  in  all  maseas 

'  In  onl»r  turxpUlH  »!)<■  inliiiwU  cwniintion  brtwvcn  thear  m<iv» 
iiteDt*.  It  U  nef«>o<'>r>  tn  r<-iiiin<l  the  reader  thnt  the  flnt '  Owniui '  la 
ituUMnnatrljr  fulluvrd  by  the  L'4inaeL-r«tliin  uf  tbe  ll^^t,  which  tJikw 
liUoe  in  ullrnce.  TbU  CKinplrtctl,  the  '  llrlmlictu*.'  kivl  mcvikI 
'  UiMiiM,'  art  ranc.  in  eontiniwttaa  of  Uw  mmm  Umlo  at  Uma,  aad 
not  witli  ta*  bttairtlw  «(  Mivdwtas  *  M«  nbjcct  al  m» 
teinpUttan. 


with  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  same 
objection  may  be  urged,  with  equal  propriety, 
against  the  combined  '  Sanctus  '  and  '  Bensdie- 
tiis,'  in  Cheruhini's  Kei|uiem  in  C  minor  ;  a 
comjiaratively  unpretending  movement,  the  per- 
sistent fortiasimo  of  whi<A  can  scaix-ely  fiul  to 
distract  the  mind  far  more  Sf-nOusly  than  even 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  a  movcnu  nl  like  thatiu 
Rossini's  'Messe  Solennelle.' 

To  jkarticularisc  the  varied  readings  of  the 
'Sanctus,'  to  bo  found  in  the  masses  of  even 
the  greatest  comjiosers  of  modern  times,  would 
lie  imi»ossible.  "The  examples  to  whieh  we  have 
called  attention  will  serve  as  tyi>es  of  many 
others  ;  and  will,  mwsover,  1)e  valuable,  as 
illustnitions  of  the  one  practical  ]K)int  of  diver- 
gence which,  more  than  any  other,  distinguishes 
the  reading  prevalent  in  the  16th  century  from 
that  most  common  in  the  19th — the  devotional 
piam  from  the  pompous So  long  as  drums 
and  trumpets  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
accomjmnimeiits  of  the  'Sanctus,'  so  long  will 
it  fail  to  attain  tliat  sesthetic  consistency  wliich 
alone  can  ensors  its  vltimate  perfection  aa  a 
work  of  art.* 

III.  In  Anglican  'Services'  the  Sanctus  is 
Qsoally  a  very  unpretending  movement,  writtsa, 
for  the  most  part,  in  sitiqile  harmony,  wiUloilt 
any  attempt  at  fugal  U-eatmeut,  or  even  imitn* 
tion ;  thoogh,  in  the  works  of  sneh  masters 
as  Tallis,  Hyrd,  Farrant,  (liblwiis,  and  their 
coutem]»oraries,  it  is  always  noted  for  a  quiet 
dignity  well  wwthy  of  the  solemnity  of  flie 
text.  [In  former  days  when  there  was  only 
anto-communion  service,  the  Sanctus  v  as  often 
sung  at  the  conclnaion  of  morning  ]>rayer  as  a 
sort  of  Introit  leadiqg  to  the  'second  service ' 
at  the  altar.l  w.  s.  B. 

BA17DBB80N,  Jambs,  bore  in  1769  at 
Workington,  Durham,  liad  from  early  childhood 
a  iMssion  for  music,  aud,  without  the  assistance 
of  masters,  so  qualified  himsdf  that  in  1788 
lie  was  engaged  as  violinist  at  the  Sunderland 
Theatre,  lu  1 784  he  went  to  Shields  as  ateachor 
of  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  met  with 
much  toeosss.  In  1787  he  was  engaged  as 
lesder  at  the  Newcastle- upon -Tyue  Theatre, 
and  in  1788  at  Astley's  Amphitheatre.  In 
1789  he  made  his  Hrst  attempt  at  dramatic 
comnosition  by  writing  instrumental  interludes 
to  illnstnte  the  several  \mis  of  CoUins's  'Ode 
on  the  Passions,'  which  the  eminent  tragedian, 
tScorge  FixKicrick  Cooke,  was  to  recite  on  his 
Wnelit  night  at  Chester.  His  next  work  was 
'Harle.|iiin  iu  Ireland'  at  Astley's  in  1792. 
In  1793  lie  was  engaged  at  the  Royal  Circus, 
afterwards  the  Surrey  Tlieatrc,  as  comi»oser  and 
music  direetor,  a  post  which  he  retained  for 
many  years.  His  ])rinci]>al  ]iro<lnction8  during 
that  period  were  '  Block  beard,'  1798  ;  'Cora,' 

*  (It  nuir  latrre«t  the  tcwlrr  to  notlw  Iww  «l0M)r  Um  ViUm^ 
views  on  the  liuppivprlAtMMM  of  earWa  BSlla  tottoMfvlw  «< 
the  Lhiin.'h  furr^hxiuw  tbt  fniwut  aMSII  mngrtt  <C  tt*  MMBt 
Hopt,  Iwocd  lu  ISOLJ 
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1799  ;  *  Sir  Francis  Drake/  1800  (in  which 
th«:  song,  'Boiiiici  'jirentice  toa  watertnan/which 
became  fno  great  a  favourite  with  stage  representa- 
tlTe't  of  British  sailors  that  it  WM  constantly 
intnwli'.cril  into  ]iif<  e-H  in  which  a  seaman  forrnt'd 
on«  of  the  characters  fur  fully  lialf  a  century), 
and  *Hallow«'e»/  Hli  'Angling  Dnet,'  origin- 
ally comftosod  for'Tlie  Magic  IIim",'  n  iiaiitmniiin' 
liroduce<i  at  the  Adelphi,  also  enjoyed  a  long 
popnlarity.  H«  eompMed  many  piecw  for  the 
violin.    He  died  in  or  about  1841.     w.  h.  h. 

In  these  pantomimes  and  operas  ho  was 
associated  with  J.  C.  Cross,  who  wrote  most  of 
the  words,  and  contrived  the  scenic  effects.  The 
song  'Gin  a  iKniy  meet  a  body'  is  claimed  by 
ChAppell  as  originally  appearing  in  one  of  theno 
pninMom,  *Harl«qnin  Mariner,'  1795-96.  but 
the  air  is  found  in  print  in  Scottish  collections 
long  before  this,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  Crow  and  StndenNm  had  merely 
adapteil  the  Hong  to  London  reqnirementa.  p.  k. 

SANDONI.    See  Cuizom. 

SANDYS,  Wit.li AM,  F.8.A.,  bom  1792, 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards 
called  to  the  bar,  is  entitled  to  mention  here 
as  eilitor  of  '  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and 
3Iodem,  including  the  most  popular  in  the  West 
of  England,  with  the  tunes  to  which  they  ar-e 
song.  Alao  specimens  of  French  Provincial 
OhqIi,'  ISSS;  antiior  of  Chrislmeutide,  it» 
HiMcny,  Fesf ivilir'*,  anil  f^nroh,  \K\i\\  twelve  (  and 
tunes,  1852  ;  and  joint  author  with  Simon 
Andrew  Forater  of  7^  IKaUir^  tf  (he  VMin 
mmd  Uh^r  fiuHfruiiicnfjf  played  on  u-ith  thr  Botr. 
.  .  .  AUo  an  Account  ^  the  Principal  Makers, 
Emffli^h  and  Fornf^n,  1864.  He  died  leli.  18, 
1874.  yf,  H.  H. 

SANG  SCHOOLS.    See  Soxo  Schoom. 

SAN  MARTINI,  or  SAMMARTINI.  Two 
teothcn  bom  at  Milan,  both  ums^icians,  whose 
tPOrks  were  in  great  vogue  in  England  during 
tike  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 

GiOMim  or  Gtoespnt  Sak  Martiki,  bom 

aU'Ut  1693,  came  to  England,  according  to 
ikirney,  in  1723,  and  aooording  to  Hawkins  in 
1729.  Tliia  latter  date  is  meet  probably  correct, 
aa  Qnantz  heard  him  in  Milan  in  IT'i'i.  He 
was  well  received  by  Buononcini,  Dr.  Ureene, 
and  others,  and  was  by  the  influence  of  the  first- 
named  appointed  as  hautboy  player  at  the 
Opera.  His  performance  on  the  instrnnient 
sur|ia8Sod  all  that  ha«l  been  before  licard,  un<l 
vdaed  it  to  a  great  importance.  It  was  thought 
that  mn'  li  nf  the  fine  f[uality  he  obtained  was 
by  a  secret  method  of  manipulating  the  reed 
before  ita  inaertion.  San  Martini,  baring  left 
the  Opera,  was  patroniso<l  by  Frc<lerick  Prince  of 
WalM  and  his  wife,  holding  in  their  household 
the  positioti  of  mmrfeal  director  of  tbe  (%amber 
Concerts.  Hawkins  states  that  he  died  about 
1740.  but  this  date  is  probably  a  few  years  too 
early.  Martini  composed  many  sets  of  sonatas 
fer  flotoa  aad  for  riolina. 


To  distinguish  him  from  hia  brother  he  ia 
frequently  named  in  contcmiwrar}'  references 
'St.  Martini  of  Loudon,'  liis  brother  lieing  'of 
Milan.'  Hia  flrat  publication  was  a  set  of 
sonatas  for  two  flutes,  is.'inc<l  in  17:?8.  Tho 
sale  of  these  being  slow  he  destroyed  the  plates 
and  the  nnaold  eopiea,  thoogb  they  were  after- 
wards reissued  hy  Johnson  of  Cheapaide.  In 
the  same  year  six  concert!  grossi  were  pablished. 
Hia  next  work,  dedicated  to  the  PrinciM  <d 
Wales,  was  twelve  aonatas  for  the  violin  (Walsh, 
circa  1740).  Others  issued  by  Simpson  are : — 
'  Six  Concertos  for  violins,  etc.,  in  7  {Mrts,'  eight 
overtures,  six  more  concerti  groasi,  harpsichord 
concertos,  'Six  Solos  for  a  Ocrinan  flute,'  and 
'  Six  Sonatas  for  two  German  tlutes  or  violins.' 
Scattered  picccH  by  him  are  often  found  in 
collections  of  airs  ('Martini's  Minuet'  being 
long  a  favourite),  but  it  is  difhcult  to  distinguish 
them  from  woric  by  his  brother  or  from  tluit  of 
many  <>tlier  musicians  who  bore  the  tame  sur- 
name.   (See  the  (^ucileH-Lexihm,) 

Giovanni  Battista  San  Maktini  of  Milan, 
his  younger  brother,  remained  in  Italy,  and  be- 
came a  prolific  composer  both  for  instruments, 
and  voices.  About  1 746  J.  Simpson  of  Ix)ndou 
published  of  his  work.s  'Six  Ckmatas  for  two 
violins  and  a  lia.ss,'  and  Burney  says  that  be- 
tween 1740  and  1770,  in  which  latter  year  he 
saw  him  in  Milan,  he  pradneed  for  the  violin 
'an  incredible  number  of  spirited  and  agreeable 
compositions,'  and  in  1770  'he  was  maedro  di 
eapella  to  more  than  half  the  cfanrohea  in  the 
city,  for  which  he  funnHhwl  ma.'wes  u{K>nall  the 
groat  festivals.'  [Many  motets,  etc.,  and  a  great 
ntimber  of  ooncartoe,  symphonies,  owtoiee, 
trios,  sonataa,  eto.,  are  mentioned  in  the  QtulUn- 
Lrxiknn.'\  '  V.  K. 

SANTA  CHl.VKA.  Opera  in  three  acts; 
woi-ds  by  Mme.  Bii-ch  Pfeiffer,  music  by  H.K.H. 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Cotha.  Produced 
at  Coburg,  Oct  15,  1854  ;  at  the  OiHjra,  Paris 
(French  translation  bjOppelt),  Sept.  27»  1856, 
and,  in  Italian,  at  Covent  Garden,  June  80, 
1877.  o. 

SANTINf ,  Foktukato,  tbe  Abb^,  a  learned 
musician,  lM)rn  in  Rome,  .Tan.  r>,  1778,  early 
lost  hLi  {tarents,  and  was  brought  up  in  an 
orphanage,  but  showed  such  talent  for  music 
that  he  was  put  to  ntudy  with  Jannaconi,  and 
received  into  the  Collegio  Salvinti.  During  his 
»tay  there  (until  1798)  be  occu|iied  himself  in 
copying  ami  eooring  the  church -music  of  the 
great  mastcix,  and  after  his  ordination  in  1801 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  nmsic,  copying, 
collating,  and  compiling  with  unwearied 
industry.  As  an  ccclesia.itic  he  had  the  <  ntrie 
to  many  libraries  and  collections  generally 
inaoceflsible,  and  set  bimielfto  the  task  of  eooring 
all  imjH)rtAnt  works  then  existing  only  in  parts. 
In  1820  ho  issued  a  catalogue  (46  pp.,  1000 
Nob.)  of  hie  music,  the  MS^  of  which,  con- 
taining more  than  tho  printed  one,  ia  in  the 
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collection  of  the  writer.'  A  MS.  copy  of  a 
(UiialUtgo  della  muaiea  aniiea,  stura,  e  madri- 
(folesca,  che  si  trova  in  Rouxa  via  ddV  uniuia 
no.  50  preuo  FloriutuUo  SatUini,  is  in  the  f  etis 
collection  at  Broaaels,  No.  6166.  His  learning, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  cljurcli-iiuisic,  luade 
his  assistance  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in 
musical  research.  He  did  much  to  make 
Cerman  music  known  in  Italy,  translating 
Kammler's  '  Tod  Jesu '  into  Italian,  and  helping 
the  introduction  of  Graun's  music  Mendels- 
sohn writt's  {L'ttrrs,  Rome,  Nov.  -J,  1830):  'The 
Abbe  has  long  been  on  the  look-out  for  me, 
ho})ing  I  should  bring  the  score  of  Bach's 

Passion."  '  And  again  (Nov.  8) :  '  Santini  is 
a  delightful  acquaintance ;  his  library  of  old 
Italian  music  is  most  complete,  and  he  gives 
or  lends  ine  anything  and  everything.'  Then 
he  tells  how  Santini  is  trying  to  get  Bach's 
com{K)sitions  {terfonned  at  Naples,  and  goes  on 
(Nov.  16):'  Old  Santini  continues  to  be  courtesy 
]K)r8oiiifit'd  ;  if  some  evt-ning  in  company  I 
]>rait«c  anything,  or  say  I  do  not  know  such  and 
.such  a  piece,  the  very  next  morning  he  comes 
knocking'  j^ontly  at  my  door  with  the  identical 
]»itH'e  folded  up  in  his  bluf  hvindkcrcliief.  Then 
I  go  to  him  in  the  evenings,  and  we  are  nally 
fond  of  t-ach  other.'  Santini  conifK>sed  pieces  in 
five,  six,  and  eight  real  pai  t^.  [A  Ke<iuiem  a  8 
is  at  Bologna,  where  are  nuiiu  rous  other  church 
l  oni positions.  Soe  the  QunUi  n-Lrxikun.^  The 
Sin^Mk;i<leiiiie  of  Ik-rliii  elected  him  an  honorary 
nx  inlMT.  On  the  death  of  liis  sister  ho  sold 
his  valuable  colleetion,  stipulating,  however,  for 
the  use  of  it  lor  life.  He  dii'*!  in  1>62.  His 
library  is  in  the  episcopal  jialace  at  Munstcr  in 
Westjthalia.  A  jiamphlet,  L'Afiln'  Hantini  ct 
sa  colltdion  immcate  d  Home  (Florence,  1$54), 
giving  a  useful  resume  of  its  contents,  traa  pub- 
lisheil  by  the  Russian  Vladimir  Stassov.    k.  <;. 

SANTLEY,  Sm  Charles,  son  of  William 
Santley,  a  teacher  of  music,  was  bom  at  Liver- 
I>ool.  Feb.  2*^,  1834.  He  w)is  a  chorister  in 
early  life,  and,  after  vaiiou!^  appearances  as  an 
amateur,  he  went  to  Italy  to  have  his  beautiful 
liaritone  voice  trained.  Here,  at  Milan,  he  was 
under  Gaetano  Nava  from  Oct.  185fi.  He  made 
A  d6bnt  before  ver>'  long,  as  the  Doctor  in  '  La 
Traviata.'  at  Pavia,  and  after  sintjing  some 
other  small  parts,  returned  to  Knglaud  in  Oct. 
1857,  and  pursued  hia  studies  under  Manuel 

fJarcia.  His  first  apjw  inin.  e  beforoan  English 
audience  was  at  St.  Martin  s  Hall  on  Nov.  16, 
1857,  when  be  aang  the  part  of  Adam  in  *The 
Creation';  he  next  sang  tline  times  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  again  in  '  The  Creation ' 
(taking  the  parts  of  Riaphael  and  Adam),  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  .Tan.  8,  185'*. 
In  March  of  the  same  year  he  undertook,  at 
the  aame  society's  concert,  the  jiart  of  Elysh, 
with  which  ho  was  aftenranls  so  doaely  iden> 

1  HI»aiMnHtotlici«(l*tii]tonM.TtoTtttwia,  Va.4i,«fellf  to 
Um  PCti*  eollMtioa  tt  li  Vto  MT  «3m,  H«.  aa 


titled.  In  the  following  autumn  he  sang  at 
the  first  Leeds  Festival,  taking  the  bass  part 

of  Rossini's  '  Stabat  Mater,'  and  other  works. 
His  first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  was 
at  Oovent  Garden,  witii  the  Pync  and  Hurison 
Com]iaiiy,  as  Hoel  in  'Dinorah,'  in  Sept.  1859  ; 
he  sang  with  the  same  oompairr  in  'Trovatore,' 
'  Lurline,'  and  other  operas.  He  took  part  in  a 
concert  ]>erfonnance  of  *Iphig4nte  en  Tauride,' 
under  Halle,  about  this  tima.  In  the  winter 
of  1860-61  he  sang  in  English  opera  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  '  Robin  Hood,'  *  La  Rcine 
Topaze,'  'Fra  Diavolo,'  etc  In  1861  he  sang 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
and  in  the  winter  again  at  Covcnt  Garden,  in 
'  Tlie  Lily  of  Killarney,'  and  otlier  things.  He 
lirst  ap]>eared  in  the  Italian  oi>ero  in  England 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1862  in  'U  Trovatore,' 
and  later  in  the  same  season  he  joined  the  com- 
jwiny  of  Her  Migesty's  Theatre  under  Mapleson, 
apjH?aring  &^  the  Count  in  '  Figaro,'  and  Nevcra 
in  'Les  Huguenots.'  In  1863  he  sang  the 
|>art  of  Valentine  on  the  production  of  '  Faust ' 
in  England  with  such  success  that  Goutiod 
wrote  the  song  'Even  bravest  heart'  (*Dio 
possente  ')  esjjecially  for  him,  and  for  the  Eng- 
lish jierformaiice  of  the  work  in  1 864.  He  sang 
at  Barcelona  in  the  winter  of  l  S64-6.''>,  abiding 
Rigoletto  to  the  numlicr  of  his  characters.  At 
Manchester  in  Sept.  1865  he  aang  the  part  of 
Don  Giovanni  for  the  first  time,  and  later  on 
apjHjarcd  in  London  as  Caaj>ar  in  '  Der  Frei- 
schutz.'  In  1870,  after  singing  the  {lart  of  the 
Dutchman  for  the  fii-st  time  in  England  (as 
'L'Olandese  daiiiiato'),  he  gave  up  Italian 
opera,  and  sang  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  under 
Hollinpshead,  as  Zamj>a,  IVt^-r  the  Shijiwright, 
and  Fra  Diavolo.  In  1871  he  made  a  very 
successful  tour  in  America  in  oi>ers  andoonoerta. 
In  1876  he  joine<l  the  Carl  Rosa  Coiuj»any  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  repeating  his  memorable 
performance  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  English. 
After  his  first  festival  jK-rformance  at  Birming- 
ham in  1861,  he  wa.s,  of  course,  in  request  at 
all  the  autumnal  festivals,  ainglng,  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Three  Choir  Me  etings,  at  Worcester 
in  1 863.  He  had  previously  suug  at  the  Handel 
Festival  in  1862,  and  until  1906  he  appeared 
regularly  at  these  triennial  meetings.  From 
about  tliis  time  his  position  in  oratorio  and 
concert  work  was  ever  more  and  more  im- 
portant. On  April  9,  1859,  he  had  married 
Gertrude  Kenible,  daughter  of  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  the  eminent  Anf^o-Saxon  scholar,  and 
grand  daughter  of  Charles  Keinble.  She  aji- 
l»eared  as  a  soprano  singer  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
in  the  *  Mesriah,'  bnt  retirsd  from  public  life 
on  licr  marriage.  Tlieir  datightST,  Epith,  had 
a  short  but  brilliant  career  as  a  oonoert-singer 
(soprano),  before  her  marriage  in  1884  with  3ie 
Hon.  R.  H.  LyUelton. 

Though  the  versatility  of  his  genius  allows 
him  to  express  any  emotion  to  the  ful^  yet 
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Santley's  singing  is  identified  with  cert.iin 
eharactemtiGa  in  the  inindB  ol°  those  who  know 
it  bflst  The  qmli^  of  the  veke  wae  lew 
retimrkable  for  richness  or  sonority  than  for  its 
elo<|Uence  of  expresuon,  and  hod  a  timbre  which 
in  lore-niiMio  note  easily  repreaented  fiery  pas- 
sion thim  soft  languor.  Thie  fife  was  never 
more  perfectly  in  its  place  than  in  'Elijah,' 
where  it  vna  proininent  Inmi  the  opening  re- 
citative until  tlic  end.  His  distinct  enunciation, 
and  power  of  varying  the  tone -colour,  were 
among  hie  teehnicnl  merits ;  but,  beyond  and 
4ilM»ve  tlifSf,  was  thf  iiifniiiiin^'  sj.irit  of  energy 
tinely  held  in  control.  This  made  bis  singing 
of  songs  OS  dramatie  as  if  they  were  soenes  cm 
the  stage,  altliough  he  never  fell  into  the  enor 
of  making  lyrics  sound  operatic  Uis  xierform- 
cnoe  of  rae  *  Erl  King '  (whidi  he  ahraye  sang 
in  Englisli)  cm  never  be  forgotten  in  this 
respect,  and  in  a  kindred  mood  Uattou's  '  To 
Anthea'  became  exdnaiyely  his  own.  His 
interpretation  of  Handel's  '0  ru  ldiir  than 
the  cherry'  was  masterly  in  delineation  and 
humonr.  Among  the  oratorioe  in  which  he 
made  the  greatest  inij>ref>sion,  aj»art  from 
*Elgah,'  must  be  mentioned  *The  Kedemp- 
tion'  (Birmingham,  1862),  and  'The  Speetre'a 
Uride'  (Hirniinghani,  ISSfj).  Hf  lias  found 
time  in  the  intervals  of  a  wonderfully  successful 
and  busy  career  to  compose  several  works  for 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Churcli  (which  lie 
jd&ed  aboat  1880),  such  as  a  mass  in  A  Hat, 
aa  Ave  Maria,  and  other  things*  A  berceuse 
for  orchestra  was  i»erformed  at  Sydney  in  1890, 
when  Santley  was  on  a  tour  in  Australia.  In 
1887  he  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of 
.St.  Gregory  the  Great  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  In 
1892  he  published  an  amusing  and  valuable 
volnme  of  remini!H;ence8,  Student  and  Sinfftr. 
On  Hay  1,  1907,  the  'jnbilee'  of  his  artistic 
career  was  celebrated  at  a  concert  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  when  he  apjieared  with  many  eminent 
artists.  A  money  presentation,  referred  to  on 
that  occasion,  was  made  some  time  afterwards. 
He  was  knighted  later  in  the  year.  M. 

SAPPHO.  1.  Saffo.  Opera  in  three  acts; 
text  by  Caromarano,  music  by  Giov.  Pacini. 
Produced  at  Naples,  Nov.  27,  1840 ;  in  London 
at  Druiy  Lane,  in  an  English  version  by  Serle, 
April  1,  1843  (Clara  Novello  as  Sappho). 

2.  Sapho.  Opera  in  three  acts  ;  words  by 
Emile  Augier,  music  by  Charles  GouncKl.  Pro- 
thiced  at  the  Op«'ra,  April  16,  18r»l.  It  was 
reduced  to  two  acts,  and  reproduced  July  20, 
1868.  In  Italian,  as  '  Saffo,'  at  Oovant  G«den, 
August  9,  1S51.  The  opera  was  aftenvartle 
remodelled  by  its  composer,  extended  to  four 
acts,  and  pru<Uu  ed  at  the  Grand  Op^  April  '2, 
18^^4,  witli  nunlerate  success. 

3.  Saplio.  OjK'ra  in  five  acts  ;  text  by  Henri 
Cain  and  Arthur  Bemedc,  music  by  Jules  Mas- 
senrt.  Produced  at  the  Opera'Comique,  Paris, 
Nov.  27,  1897.  ti. 


SARAIiAND,  a  stately  dance,  onoe  verj- 
popular  in  S|iain,  France,  and  England.  Its 
origin  and  derivation  have  given  rte  to  many 
surmises.  Fuertes  {Historia  dc  In  Miisi,-a 
EtpaAola^  Madrid,  1869)  says  tliat  the  dance 
was  invented  in  tlie  midale  of  the  16th  eentnry 
by  a  dancer  c.ille<l  Zarabanda,  who,  according 
to  other  authorities,  was  a  native  of  either 
Seville  or  Guayaqnil,  and  after  whom  it  was 
named.  Otlujrs  connect  it  with  the  Sjianish 
Sarao  (an  entertainment  of  dancing),  and 
Sir  William  Onseley  (OrietOal  OolhdUm*,  1728, 
vol.  ii.  p.  197,  misquoted  by  Mendel,  under 
*  Saraband '),  in  a  note  to  a  Turkish  air  called 
*8er*i-Khineh,'  or  *  like  top  of  honse,'  has 
the  following: — 'Some  tunes  are  divided  into 
three  parts  and  are  marked  KMiu-i  idni  "  the 
second  pwrt,"  and  Khdne-i  idlU  "tiie  third 
j»art "  ;  near  the  conclusion  of  several  we  also 
find  the  Persian  words  aer-band^  from  which, 
withont  doubt,  our  Sara-  hand  has  been  derived.'  > 

"Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  it  is 
found  in  Europe  at  the  b^inning  of  the  16tb 
oentmy,  performed  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to 
render  its  oriental  source  highly  probable.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  Chapter  xiL,  '  Del  baile  y  cantar  llamado 
ZaraUatida,'  of  the  Tratado  contra  los  Jiugos 
Pidtlieoi  {Treatm  againM  Public  AwMumtnU) 
of  Hsrian*  (1588.1828):  'Entre  las  otras  in- 
venciones  ha  salido  estos  aftos  un  baile  y  cantar 
tan  lacivo  en  las  palabras,  tan  feo  en  las  meneos, 
<[uo  basta  {lara  pegar  fuego  ami  &  las  personas 
may  honestas '  ('amongst  other  inventions  there 
has  appeared  daring  late  years  a  dance  and  song, 
so  lascivious  in  its  words,  so  ugly  in  its  move- 
ments, that  it  is  enough  to  inflame  even  very 
modest  ))co{ile ').  This  reputation  was  not  con- 
fined  to  Sj^iain,  for  Marini  in  his  poem  VAdom 
(1628)  says  : 

Chisma  qneito  suo  gioeo  empio  •  probao 
Ssmvanas,  e  Claeeona,  11  onovo  Ispana* 

Padre  Marijinii,  wlio  believed  in  its  S|ianish 
origin,  says  that  its  invention  was  one  of  the 
disgraces  of  the  nation,  and  other  aofliors  attri- 
bute its  invention  directly  to  the  devil.  Tlie 
dance  was  attacked  by  Cervsutee  and  Guevara, 
and  defended  by  Lope  de  Vega,  bat  it  seems  to 
have  Ix  en  su  bad  that  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  it  was  for  a  time  suppressed.  It 
was  soon,  however,  revived  In  a  purer  form,  and 
WHS  introduced  at  the  French  court  in  1588, 
where  later  on  Richelieu,  wearing  green  velvet 
knee-breeches,  with  bdls  on  his  feet,  and 
castanets  in  his  hands,  danced  it  in  a  hallst 
before  Anne  of  Austria. 

In  England  the  Saraband  was  soon  trans- 
formed into  an  ordinary  country-dance.  The 
lirst  edition  of  Play  ford's  Dancing  Master  (1651) 
has  two  examples,  one  to  be  danced  '  longwayes 
for  as  many  as  will '  i.f.  as  '  Sir  Roger  de 
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Ooverlejr'  ii  now  dancfn]),  and  the  other,  I 
'  Adson's  Saraband,'  to  be  danced  '  longwayes  I 
for  six.'    It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  i 
SomlMnd,  together  with  other  deiieee,  found 
it>  ythy  into  tbo  Suite,  of  which  it  formed  the 
elow  moToment,  phued  before  tlie  oouoludiug 
Gigoe.   Ib  thfo  ferm  it  ii  remMrlnble  for  Ha 
altnof^y  accentuated  And  iii^|eatio  rhythm, 
gienerally  as  follows  :  — 


It  is  written  either  in  the  major  or  the  minor 
key,  in  3-2  or  3-4  time,  although  Wftlther 
(LexU:oH,  1 732)  says  that  it  may  be  also  written 
in  2-4  time.  It  usually  oonsista  of  two  8-  or 
1'2-lmr  divisions,  begins  on  the  down  ltoat,  and 
ends  on  the  st-cond  or  third  beat,  liaoli,  in  the 
*  Clavieriibung,*  Pt  I.  (B.-O.  iii.  76)  lius  a 
Saraband  bcj,Mtniing  on  the  up-beat,  and  Iljiuikl 
(Suite  XL)  iioii  one  with  variations.  Thotm  by 
Goralli  do  not  conform  to  the  eetabliabed  mies, 
bat  are  little  more  than  Sicilianas  played  slowly. 


The  foUowing  Saraband  for  the  guitar  is 
lirintod  in  Fnertee*  ffitkria  d$  kt  Muaieu 


Ibitidera  noble  air  '  Lascia  ch'io  piuiga,*in 
'  Riniildo,'  is  taken  with  no  material  alteration 
from  ii  Siralxand  in  his  earlier  oftera  of  *  Almira,' 
in  whit  h  the  majestic  rhythm  mentioned  reigns 
in  all  ita  dignity.  See  Cluysander's  Handel, 
i.  121.  w.  B.  s 

SARASATE.  Pablo  M ARny  Hsliton  de 
Sakasate  Y  Navascues,  born  at  Pampluna, 
March  10,  1844,  came  to  France  as  a  child, 
and  entered  the  Paris  Ooneenratoire,  Jan.  1, 
18,'>«).  The  follnwiiifT  year  he  lKM';init>  the  favour- 
ite pupil  of  Alard,  and  gained  the  tirst  prices  for 
soir-go  and  violin.  He  then  entered  Reber'a 
harmony  class,  and  secured  a  premii'r  (uxatsit 
in  1 859,  but  Hhortly  after  relinquished  the  study 
of  com^iositiou  lor  the  more  tempting  career  of 
ft  concert  ^yer.    Hie  beantiftil  tone,  retentive 


memory,  immense  execution,  end  oertninty  of 

finger,  added  to  thf  Hiiif^'ul  irity  of  his  inanneM 
and  appearance,  ensured  his  success  in  Pans, 
the  Fnneh  prorineee,  and  the  PenfaunU.  The 
S|>aniards  naturally  honoured  an  artist  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  their  own  country nuui,  but 
Sanisate  aepirKl  to  make  hw  name  known  wher- 
ever music  was  appi^iated,  as  well  as  iu  the 
two  countries  especially  his  ovm  by  birth  nnd 
adoption.  No  violinist  has  travelled  more  than 
he  ;  besides  making  hii  way  through  Bovope, 
from  the  remotest  corner  of  Portugal  to  Norway, 
and  from  Londou  to  Moscow,  he  haa  visited 
America,  North  and  South.  In  all  hie  wander<> 
iiiffs  he  }iii.s  coiitiiv<M|  to  c:u  rv  nn  his  eultivation, 
and  develop  Ixis  great  natural  gilts.  To  Londou 
his  ftret  TMt  was  in  1861,  when  he  playt-<l  at 
St  James's  Hall  on  May  22  ;  he  came  again  in 
1874,  when  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  .May  18,  and  at  the  Moeioal  Union, 
June  9,  etc.  He  returned  in  1877  (Crystal 
Palace,  Oct.  13),  and  1878  (Philharmonic, 
March  28),  and  has  t)een  a  freijuent  visitor 
aince.  In  188.'>  and  1886  he  gave  sets  of 
orehestral  roiu-frt.s  conducted  by  Cusins.  an»l 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1885  played  a 
concerto  written  for  him  by  Haokenzie. 

Sarasate's  di.stin^iiishtnf;  characteristica  are 
not  so  much  hre,  torce,  and  passion,  though  of 
theae  he  hae  an  ample  store,  as  purity  of  styl^. 
charm,  brightness  of  tone,  flexibility,  and  extra- 
ordinaiy  facility.  He  vings  on  his  instrument 
with  taste  and  expreeeion,  and  without  that 
exaggt'iatioii  or  iitlectation  of  sentiment  which 
disfigures  the  playing  of  many  violinist^.  His 
rejwrtoire  is  varied,  coinpiising  the  concertos  of 
(Jerman  nia.sters — Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Hruch,  —  KalFs  various  works  for  violin,  and  tln» 
works  uf  the  modem  French  and  Iklgian  schoohi. 
Among tiie  formerhis  favourites  are  the  concertos 
of  Saint-Sacns  and  Lalo,  and  th<^  Symphonio 
Espagnole  of  the  last-named  oom^KXier.  £He 
haa  arolded  the  muaie  of  Fl^pBnini  and  hia 
followers,  partly  for  wajit  of  taste  for  it,  and 
partly  because  of  the  long  stretches  required, 
his  hand  being  very  small.  Although  Bach,  on 
the  whole,  is  unsuited  to  his  style  for  obvious 
reasons,  he  gives  certain  niovement>*  with  great 
chsrn),  notably  the  prelude  and  gavotte  from 
the  E  major  solo  sonata.  But  he  will  alway^t 
!»<•  rtnuf  mlH'ro<l  fur  his  i"cndering  of  the  solos  h.' 
lias  written  for  liiiuselt,  aud  plays  so  exquisitely, 
giving  the  spirit  of  Spaaidi  dsaoe  tranalated 
into  tcrniM  of  the  violin  nrtuoso.  He  posseflaea 
two  tiuo  Stradivari  violins,  one  of  which,  dated 
1724,  was  presented  to  him  when  a  boy  by 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  This  instrument  was 
one  of  those  brought  from  the  chai>elle  royale 
at  Naples  by  Charles  III.  (for  whom  Boocherini 
composed  his  quintets),  and  npOQ  it  he  haa 
mainly  played  throughout  his  canv^r.  A  sue 
oessful  copy  of  it  was  mode  by  ViuUauuu',  and 
ia  sometinies  nsed  by  him  at  reheacmla.  I^ter 
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io  life  Iw  aoqaired  Trom  the  BoLiiiier  collection, 
•od  oocasiotially  playa  on,  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  inatrument,  bearing  date  1713.] 
SHiMto  hail  coinixwed  for  his  instrument 
TOniHioai,  fantaiaiea,  and  especially  tranacrip- 
tfons  of  Spanish  airs  and  dances,  all  calculated 
to  display  his  skill  a  virtuoso.  His  '  Zigeu- 
aenv<  iHen,'  '  Jota  Amponesa,'  and  the  lour 
bookii  of  S|ianiiih  dancus  are  among  the  most 
popular  violin  solos  in  exist •  iki  .  [He  paja  an 
annual  viait  to  his  native  town  of  Pampelana, 
where  fetes  are  held  in  his  honour.]  o.  c.  ; 
additions,  in  square  brackets,  by  w.  w.  c. 

SAKUUSOI'HONE.  A  brass  instrument  of 
coiucal  bore,  played  with  a  double  reed,  designed 
iu  1863  by  Jl.  Sarrun,  a  bandmaster  iti  the 
Freinh  army,  Tlie  suhemo  of  the  inventor 
comprised  a  whole  family  of  instrunieutii  rang- 
ing in  pitch  from  soprano  to  contra-bass,  and 
his  expectation  was  that  they  might  well  take 
the  place  of  oboes  and  bassoons  in  military 
bands.  As  ragards  the  contra -bass  models, 
Sarms  was  to  some  extent  anticii>ated  by  Stehlc 
of  \'ienna  in  1835,  who  brought  out  a  contra- 
bissouu  in  brass,  of  simple  fingering,  and  whose 
modt-1  has  been  further  develojKHl  l)y  Cerveny 
of  Kouiggratz,  and  Mahillon  of  Brussels  ;  but 
to  Samis  belongs  the  ci-edit  of  designing  a 
whole  family  of  double -reed  instruments  as 
possible  substitutes  for  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
gronpa.  Ilia  objection  that  has  been  raised  to 
them  is  that  they  fail  to  produce  the  delicate 
and  distinctive  qualities  of  tlie  wooden  double- 
tead  initruments. 

Tlie  complete  family  of  samisophones  com- 

{)risc8  the  sopranino  in  e't>,  soprano  in  b^,  alto 
n  <b,  tenor  in  Bh,  baritone  in  E^,  bass  in  B  w, 
contra-l)ass  in  E^l>,  and  tlio  cnntra-bassrwiti  in 
C,  or  Bjf.  All  these  have  a  com^iaiis  from  one 
tone  beW  tha  intoh  note,  to  a  fifth  above  ita 
double  octave,  biy  to/"',  agreeing  in  this  respect 
n-ith  tlie  oboe,  and  the  general  soheme  of  hngcr- 
ing  IB  nraeh  like  that  of  tha  oboe.  The  tube 
of  all  but  the  •^umll  instruments  is  bent  back 
upon  itself,  so  as  to  reduce  the  length  to  a 
convaniant  oompan. 

The  actual  use  of  the  sarrusophone  in  the 
orchestra  has  been  very  limited,  but  M.  Saiut- 
fitaena  appean  to  hava  thooght  highly  of  the 
contra-bass  instrument  as  an  alternative  to  the 
double-basBOOQ,  and  used  it  on  several  oocasions. 
Jnlea  Maawnat  introdneed  it  fat  hfa  'EMsbr- 
mondo'  with  great  effect,  and  other  compusers 
have  followed  his  example.  It  is  possible  that 
the  basa  and  oontn«baaa  memben  of  tha  famHy 
may  be  ki-pt  alive,  as  tliey  have  distinctive 
qualities,  but  the  treble  and  alto  instruments 
can  ha  regaadad  only  as  fntareating  experi- 
ments, p.  .T.  B. 

8ARTI,  Giuseppe,  bom  at  Faenza,  Dec  1, 
1729,  a  date  diflTering  from  that  given  by  moat 
of  his  biographers,  but  funiishefl  by  Sjirti's  own 
grandson  to  the  writer,  who  has  taken  great 
TOL.  IV 


pains  to  verify  it.    The  son  of  a  jeweller  who 

Klayed  tlie  violin  in  the  catheilral,  he  early 
tamed  music,  and  had  lessons  in  composition 
— from  N'lllotti  according  to  his  own  family, 
from  Taciro  Martini  according  to  his  biographers. 
W  hether  at  Padoa  or  at  Bologna  (the  respective 
homes  of  the  two  maatan),  he  Lomph  ted  his 
studies  at  an  early  age,  for  we  learn  from  the 
chapter  archives,  still  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Faenza,  that  he  was  organist  of  the  cathedral 
from  1748  to  April  1750,  and  director  of  the 
theatre  from  1752.  In  1751  he  composed  hii 
first  opera,  'Pompeo  in  Armenia,'  which  was 
enthusiastically  rwcived  by  his  fellow- towns- 
men, and  followed  by  several  more  serious 
works,  and  '  11  Hi  paalom*  (Vaniaa,  1758), 
which  had  an  immense  success.  So  quickly 
did  his  fame  spread  that  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four  the  King  of  Danmark  ( Frederick  V.) 
invited  him  to  Copenhagen  as  Capellmeister  to 
the  Prince  Royal,  and  director  of  the  Italian 
Opwa ;  and,  on  the  closing  of  the  latter  in  two 
years,  made  him  Court-cajwllmeistcr.  In  the 
summer  of  1765  the  king  determined  to  reopen 
the  opera,  and  Sarti  went  back  to  Italy  after  an 
absence  of  twelve  years  to  engage  singers  ;  but 
his  plans  were  upset  by  the  deaths  tirst  of  the 
king  in  1 766,  and  llian  of  his  own  mother  ia 
1767,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1768  that  he  re- 
turned to  Co|>euhagen.  Theee  three  years  of 
troabla  were  not  anfirnitAil,  as  he  composed 
five  oiKTas,  of  which  two,  *  I  Contratempi ' 
(1767)  and  'Didone  abbandonata,'  were  given 
ui  Venfoa,  where  ha  aeema  ehiafly  to  have 
resided. 

Overbkou's  carefully  compiled  Jlittory  of  the 
IMnith  Sfoffe^  informs  va  that  Sarti  dinotad 
the  Danish  court- theatre  from  1770  to  May  20. 
1775,  when  he  was  summarily  dismissed.  A 
fisvoarita  with  Ghristiaii  VII.,  and  the  prot^g^ 
of  Struensee  and  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  he 
was  too  artless  and  straightforward  to  curry 
favour  with  tha  qnaen  dowager  and  tha  ambiti* 
ous  Ovc  Gulberg ;  so  after  the  catastrophe  of 
1772  he  found  his  position  gradually  becoming 
worse  and  worse,  and  when  tha  oligarchical 
l)arty  had  secured  the  ujiper  hand,  imprisoning 
the  queen,  and  reducing  the  king  to  a  mere 
cipher,  ha  had,  with  other  eonrt  fevourites,  to 
endure  much  ill  treatment,  and  was  finally 
banished.  During  this  second  stay  at  Co{ien- 
hagen  ha  married  Camilla  Pasi,  by  whom  ha 
had  two  daughters. 

Keturuing  to  Italy  iu  the  summer  of  1775, 
he  went  Urst  to  Venice,  became  at  onea  dtrsetor 
of  the  Ospedaletto  Conservatorio,  and  adminis- 
tered it  with  great  snooess  for  four  years,  in 
1779  the  post  of  maestro  di  ca|>)K-lla  of  the 
catlnHlral  of  Milan  fell  var.mt  through  the 
death  of  Fioroni,  and  Sarti  was  pronounced 
snocessfol  at  a  competitioa  held  bafoia  tha 

>  Thi>ii>'i» o\rrakou, awAmtiraaNaiesiaiaMiiaiiM'Ci^Siiik 
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Conacrvatorio  of  Naples.  Thi!5  victory  over 
Pftisiello  and  other  eminent  musicians  greatly 
incNued  hia  reputation,  and  procured  him 
many  distinguished  pu]iils,  Chenibini  among 
the  number,  who  indeed  was  not  only  his 
papil,  Init  for  some  yeus  his  assistant*  In 
1  "HI  lie  received  an  invitation  from  Russia  too 
advantageoua  to  be  refused,  but  tlie  nine  years 
spent  in  Hihn  w«re  the  most  MItoit  of  hia 
whole  career,  and  the  most  prolific,  including 
as  they  did  his  most  sucoeaiiful  operas,  '  Le 
Oelod*  villMie '  *  and  *  Wamaat '  (Tenioe,  1776) ; 
'Achillo  in  Soiro '  ("Florence,  Oct.  1779)  ; 
'  Giulio  iiabino '  (Venice,  1781),  and  '  Fra  i  due 
Litiguiti'  (Mihn,  1782).  To  oompleto  the 
list,  at  least  t'  li  more  operas  and  sevenil  can- 
tetss  on  a  large  scale  should  be  added,  works 
for  the  osthednl  ehoir,  indnding  several  masses, 
a  Miserere  a  A,  and  some  imjHjrtant  motct«. 

On  his  way  to  St  Petersburg,  Ssrti  made 
some  stay  at  Vienna,  where  Joseph  II.  reoeived 
him  graciously,  iin  l  >,'niiit€d  him  the  jirr^rccls 
of  a  performance  uf  '  1  due  litiganti,'  which  had 
long  maintained  ite  plaoe  at  the  Bnrgtheater, 
and  had  heljKKl  to  fill  itscolfers,  as  t\\i-  monarch 
politely  told  the  composer.  He  there  made 
the  aoqnaintanoe  of  Mozart,  then  in  the  very 
j»rimo  of  life,  who  sijoiiks  of  him  as  iin  '  hom-sl, 
good  man,'  and  who  not  only  played  to  him  a 
good  deal,  but  adopted  an  air  from  his  *Dne 
Litiganti  *  as  tJie  theme  of  a  8ct  of  Variations 
(Kijchel,  400),  and  as  a  subject  in  the  second 
nmde  of  *  Don  Juan.'  His  pleasure  in  Mozart's 
playing  did  not,  however,  place  him  on  Mo/jirt'.s 
level ;  and  when  the  famous  six  quartets  were 
pobliahed,  Sarti  was  one  of  the  loudest  to  oom> 
plain  of  their  'barbarisms.'  His  examination 
remains  mostly  in  MS.,  but  some  extracta  are 
given  in  the  A.M.Z.  for  1832  (p.  373),  hielnd- 
ing  nineteen  serious  errors  in  thirty-six  bars, 
and  showing  how  diihcult  it  is  even  for  a  very 
dever  compoeer  to  apprehend  the  ideas  of  one 
greater  than  himself. 

Catherine  II.  reoeived  him  with  even  greater 
marks  of  favour  than  Joseph,  which  he  repaid 
hf  oompoeing  Hcveral  importjint  works  for  her 
own  choir,  and  by  bringing  the  Italian  opera 
into  a  state  of  efficiency  it  had  never  attained 
before.  Among  his  sacred  compositions  of  this 
])eriod  may  be  mentioned  an  oratorio  for  two 
choirs,  full  orchestra,  and  baud  of  Russian 
bonis  ;  a  Te  Deutn  for  the  taking  of  Otohakow 
by  Potcmkin  ;  and  a  Requiem  in  honour  of 
Louis  XV^I.  It  was  in  the  Tc  Deum  that  Surti 
employed  fireworks  and  the  discharge  of  cannon 
to  h<'i,^'ht»>a  the  martial  effect  of  the  music. 
Among  hia  operas  produce<l  at  St.  IVU-r.sburg 
were  'Arnii<la'  (1789)^  which  had  an  immense 
success,  and  was  sung  to  perfection  by  the 
celebrated  Todi ;  and  'Olega,'  the  libretto  of 

1  Sw  CharaMnl^  pnim  to  tlwClatBluru'  of  hU  mrkiw 

1  Nourt.  Ill  17m.  wMi|«»flMl  dianM  for  tbii^  ot  which,  hawvor, 

tiuthinc  hiu  inirviv«4  hM  tlM  Svt  hUt  !■  Ui  MtafMh  tMlakgW. 
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which  was  by  the  Empress  herself.  In  this 
opera  Sarti  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  muiiic 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  made  use  of  some 
of  their  modes.  A  skilled  matht'inatician  and 
physicist,  he  was  loud  uf  explaining  to  the 
Bmpresa  hia  thsories  of  aooosties,  whidi  h« 
illustrate*!  by  many  ingcni-ms  experiments. 
He  invented  a  machine  for  counting  the  vibra- 
tions of  soundSk  and  fixed  4S6  vibrations  '  for 
the  A,  as  the  normal  pitch  for  his  orchestra. 
For  this  invention  he  was  elected  an  houoraiy 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenos  in  St 
Petersburg.  Many  other  honoiirs  won;  conferred 
upon  him,  inohidiiiig  those  of  councillor  of  the 
university,  iMsf  mattrs  de  ehapelle  to  the 
court,  an'l  nobility  of  the  first  class.  Tofli's 
intrigues  caused  him  temporary  inconvenience, 
hot  he  consoled  himself  fat  a  short  period 
disgrace  by  going  to  a  village  in  the  Ukraine, 
given  him  by  Prince  Potcmkin,  and  founding 
tilers  a  sehool  of  singing  whieh  tmned  out 
some  rcmarka1)b'  .»!ingers.  In  1793  the  Empress 
restored  him  completely  to  favour,  and  placed 
hUn  at  tiie  head  of  a  Gonservatoirs  planned 
after  the  modol  of  tlio.se  in  Italy,  .\ftrr  licr 
death  and  that  of  her  sou  Paul  1.,  Sarti  deter- 
mfaied  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1802  left  Russia,  where  he  had  lived 
for  eighteen  years  without  a  break.  At  Berlin 
he  formed  an  intiroaey  with  the  Oourt>oapell- 
m<  ister,  Not=l  Mussini  (Inmi  at  liergamo,  1765; 
died  at  Florence,  1837),  who  fell  in  love  with 
his  daughter  Oiuliana,  and  became  his  son-in- 
law.*  ImnuHliately  after  the  marri^igc  the  kind 
and  gentle  Sarti  fell  seriously  ill  of  gout,  and 
died  July  28,  1802,  aged  seventy-three.  H« 
was  buried  in  the  Catholic  churehdTSt  Edwige, 
where  his  ashes  still  remain. 

From  some  unexplained  cause  very  few  of 
Sarti's  comiMisitions  have  been  engraved.  His 
Te  Deum  was  printed  with  Russian  words  at 
St  Petersburg,  >nd  Breitkopf  k  ITirtel  have 
{(ubli.sbt'd  two  of  his  sacrcil  pieces,  one  in  eight, 
the  other  in  six  real  parts*  A  French  transla- 
tion of  ttie  *None  m  Dorina*  (identical  with 
'  Fra  i  due  Litiganti '),  apiiarently  the  only 
opera  of  hia  that  has  been  engraved,  appeared 
in  Paris ;  but  Rioordf  of  Milan  has  copies  of 
•Armida  c  Rinaldo';  'I  liuti  Eredi '  ;  '  I^ 
Gelofiie  villane';  'Nitteti,'  and  '  Vol<^eso.' 
These  scores,  as  well  as  those  of  '  Adriauo  in 
Sciro,'  '  Alessandro,'  *Gli  Amanti  con.Holati,* 
'Castore  e  PoUnoe,'  'I  Contratenipi,'  '  Didone 
abbandonata,'  'Erifile,'  'Fni  i  dne  Litiganti,' 
•Giulio  Sabino,'  'Idalide,*  'Ifigcnia,'  '11  .M.- 
donte,'  'II  Militare  bizzarro,'  '  llitridate,*  and 
'  Scipionc,'  and  also  of  nearly  all  his  sacred 
works,  are  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, from  which  circumstance  the  writer  is 

'  The  '<i)«naaim  non»»Ve'  flxm  435  v  tbrutloiiit  (or  thr  miue  uutc. 

«  ThoMtlalMODSMtiandMaMlntiBl'MtoaMfallafornniMd 
nmlaaioML  W*  b»va  oormtad  tho  irat  tlBrinc  wtrtak—  fi«m 
family  puwi*  Undlr  fmaMMd  hr  tho  dlrtlonddMd  pMtmr  U 
Ma»ini.  dliMtar  Of  tha  Mum  at  SioH.  ani  giaMaia  «f  the 
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able  to  pronounce  ujkhi  liis  style.  Tlie  part- 
writing  is  eminently  vocal,  end  the  most  ditbcult 
oomUiiAtione  are  mastered  with  eaee,  bat  fhe 

ficieiitiHc  clenioiit  is  never  unduly  force*]  into 
notice,  owing  to  iSarti'a  gift  of  tnah  and  apon- 
taneone  melody.  Meet  of  his  operas  oontaiii 
uuuilterii  well  coustracted  with  n  view  to  stage 
effect,  and  full  of  exprcasion  and  charm  ;  indeed 
ao  much  of  his  music  might  still  he  heard  with 
pleiisure  tliat  it  si-eins  strange  that  no  great 
artist  lias  attempted  to  revive  it 

His  mosses  alone  retain  their  hold  on  public 
favour,  and  one  was  iierfomied  on  Easter  Day 
18M0  in  Milan  Cathedral,  which  atill  has  all 
the  MSS. 

Sarti  left  six  sonatas  for  CSavier  solo  (London, 
17t)2).  An  Allegro  from  these  is  included 
iu  Pauor's  '  Alte  Meister.'  Chembini  quotes  a 
*Cuin  .Sancto '  a  S  oi'  his  in  Mi  Coumierpoint ; 

and  hV-tiii  a  K>Tie  from  the  same  mass  in  his 
IreatiM*.  Breitkopf  lias  published  a  Fugue  for 
eight  voices,  a  Hymn  and  a  Mim  rere,  and  the 
overture  to  '  Giro  riconosciuto.'  A  Kondo  for 
mezzo  soprano  will  be  found  in  Gevaert's  'Gloires 
d'  Italie,'  and  a  Cavatina,  from  'Gialio  SabittO* 
in  the  'OtMnme  d'Antichiti.' 

Tlie  Muivsini  family  ]>ossc88  a  fine  oil-])aint- 
ing  of  the  composer,  taken  in  1786  by  Toiici, 
an  Italian  painter  settled  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Lc  Cheailier  Sard,  a  novel  by  P.  Scudo,  ap- 
peared first  in  the  Jh:vHe  ilci  Jkux  Momlat, 
and  has  sime  l>eeu  published  aeparately  (Paris. 
Hachette,  IS.'i?).  «  . 

SAKTOHIS,  Miw.    See  Kkmui.k,  Apelaidk. 

SATAXKI.LA,  OR  THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 
A  '  N<  \v  Oriijiniil  Runiantit'  UiKTa,'  in  four 
acts;  \  oi  i  l.y  Hiirris  and  Falconer,  music  by 
Balf(\  i'ro<liu;eil  at  tlif  National  English 
Optra,  Covent  (larden  (I'ync  and  Harrison), 
Dec.  'JO,  1858.  The  8t«Nry  is  a  version  of  'Le 
Diablo  boitfux.'  o. 

SATURDAY  POPUL.VR  CONCERTS.  See 

PoriM.  \\\  C<)N<  EUT!<. 

SATZ.    The  Oennan  term  for  HovmsNT, 

which  see. 

SAUBR,  E.MIL,  born  at  Hamburg,  Oct  S, 
1862,  WfLs  a  pupil  of  Nicola*  Rubinstein  at  the 
Hoaoow  Conservatorium  iu  1876-81,  and  subse- 
quently 8tiidie<l  under  lisst  siid  Depiie.  From 
1882  be  made  frequent  and  succetiBfnl  concert- 
tours  as  a  virtuuBo-pianiat  He  tirst  appeared 
in  England  at  dght  recitals  of  his  own,  in 
November  1894,  and  rapidly  attained  great 
success  in  this  country.  lu  1901  he  was 
Appointed  head  of  one  department  of  the  piano- 
forte branch  of  tlie  Vienna  Conservatoiiutn, 
which  he  gave  up  iu  Aitril  1907,  goiug  to  live 
at  Dresden.  His  teehniqne  is  woDderfally  neat 
and  accurate,  and  liis  playing,  though  ocrasion- 
ally  rather  wanting  in  breadth,  is  idways  agree- 
able. He  has  written  a  'suits  nodeme'  sad 
OUUiy  slighter  pieces  for  the  ]iianoforte,  as  well 
aa  a  Concerto  in  K  minor.    He  has  ^so  pub- 


I  li^hed  a  volume  of  reminisesnees,  JMmt  WtU 
(1901).  H. 
SAUL    1.  An  oratorio;  words  attributed 

1>oth  to  Jennens  and  Morell,  musie  by  Handel. 
The  oompoaitiou  waa  begun  July  23,  1788. 
The  second  set  was  completed  Augtwt  28,  and 
the  whole  on  Sept.  "J 7,  of  the  same  year.  First 
performance  at  the  King'a  Theatre,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  16,  1739;  at  Dublin,  May  25,  1742. 
Revived  by  tlie  Saered  Harmonic  Society, 
March  20,'  1840.  The  aut<^ph  is  in  the 
library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  overture 
('Sinfonia')  is  Handel's  longest ;  it  is  in  four 
moTementa,  and  the  organ  is  largely  employed 
in  it  aa  a  solo  instnmient  The  '  Dead  March 
iu  Saul '  has  been  perhaps  more  widely  played, 
and  is  more  univenally  known,  than  any  other 
jiieoe  of  music. 

2.  '  King  Saul.'  An  oratorio  ;  composed  by 
Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  J'arry,  produced  at  th« 
Hirmingham  Festival  of  1894.  o. 

SAURET,  ^MILE,  violinist,  lioni  at  Dun-le- 
Roi,  Cher,  Franco.  Jlay  22,  18.12,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  De  Heriut,  and  became  his  pupil, 
the  Issthssver  had.  He  began  to  travel  at 
an  early  age,  playing  iu  the  chief  towns  of 
Franee  and  Italy,  in  Vienna  and  in  London, 

J  wliere  he  played  at  the  International  Exhibi* 
tilin  of  1KG2  and  also  at  the  Alhand>ra.  More 

!  important  was  his  appearance  at  Alfred  Mellon's 

I  Concerts,  Covent  Gar<len.  August  27,  1806. 
He  played  often  at  the  I'rt  iK  !i  eonrt  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Second  Emjiire.  In  1872  he 
mtule  his  first  visit  with  Strako.scii  to  the 
T'nited  St-ites.  and  his  second  in  1874,  remain- 
ing there  till  .'an.  1876.  In  New  York  he 
made  the  acrpiaiiitance  of  von  Biilow  and 
Rubinstein,  and  on  liis  r4  tuni  to  Tj<»ij>zig  waa 
welcomed  by  the  latter,  then  engaged  in  the 
rehearsals  of  Ids  '  Paradise  Loet'  Sauret  made 
his  dt'but  in  the  Cewandhaus  in  May  1876  in 
Mendelssohn's  (.Vincerto,  and  was  most  warmly 
received.  He  took  leeecms  in  ooni))osition  from 
Jadassohn.  He.  however,  returne<i  inimi  diately 
to  America,  and  it  was  not  till  he  came  back 
again  in  1877,  and  went  through  Germany 
and  Austria  in  two  louf,'  and  mn.st  succc^ful 
tournee^,  that  his  reputation  was  established 
in  his  native  country.  In  England  he  reap- 
]K,'ared  in  1880,  nn<l  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  24,  and  Pliilliannouic  (Bruch'a 
Concerto,  No.  1)  on  the  28th. 

Liszt  showed  him  much  kindness,  and  they 
often  played  together.  Iu  1872  he  married 
M me.  Terass  GmsBo,  tlis  nsfriage  being  dis- 
solved a  few  years  later.  In  1879  lie  mar- 
ried Miss  Emma  Hotter  of  Duaseldorf  [and 
being  appointed  professor  of  the  violin  at 
Kullak's  Academy  in  Berlin,  he  settled  in  that 
city,  remaining  tliere  nearly  ten  years.  He 
relinquished  this  poet,  however,  in  1890,  when 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu.sic,  Londoji,  invited 

I  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
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the  principal  violin  profosdor,  Prosjier  Sainton. 
In  1903  Saiiret  again  gave  u[>  this  second 
profetwnahip  for  »  aiiniUr  position  mt  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  wliero  ho  rcinriinod 
until  July  1906.  At  m-esent  he  i»  i-etiiding  in 
Geneva,  ^ving  private  leaiona  to  a  nnall  eolerie 
of  ]t(i]>ila,  many  of  whom  have  followed  him 
from  Americ^i.  As  a  virtuoso  Mons.  Sauret 
lias  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  |x>pularity  in 
America  than  hero.  Hit  playing  is  distinguished 
by  the  grace  ami  i-leganc©  of  the  French  school, 
to  which  is  added  a  conscientious  handling  of 
the  clasiiics.  He  is  also  a  thorough  musician, 
ami  h.\>i  written  a  large  amount  of  music,  in- 
cluding an  e.\uelient  method  for  the  violin.] 

His  paUished  works  embraoe  a  Gonoerto  in 
O  minor  ;  a  Ballade,  a  Legende  ;  and  a  Serenade 
in  U — all  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra ;  Caprice 
de  Cottoert  in  D ;  Seherao  fimtastfa)ne  ;  Valse- 
caprice  ;  liarcarolle-mazurka,  and  many  other 
drawing-room  pieces,  as  well  as  transcriptions 
from  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Wagner,  etc  o. 

[He  haa  also  written  a  Concerto  in  B  m^or 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  a  Grudus  ml  Pnmassnm 
du  FioUniste  (Leipzig,  1S94),  and  a  number  of 
jStndas,  small  pieces  and  transcriptions  for  the 
violin,  with  and  without  orchestra.  —  r>ahef>, 
Famous  yiolinittU  \  Mason  Clarke,  Didumaryo/ 
Fiddlers;  Baker  Did,<fMiuk;  UmieaiTimt$, 

1900,  p.  9.  E.  H  A.] 

SAUTILLE^  or  SALTANDO.  A  technical 
term  in  violin  and  violoncello  mtuio  whereby  the 

executant  understands  that  a  certain  8kipj)ing 
motion  of  the  bow  is  to  be  employed.  To  the 
school  of  classical  composers  from  OorelU  to 
Spohr,  mulilU  was  either  unknown,  or  by  them 
ignored  ;  but  with  the  advtMit  of  I'a^^anini  tliis 
brilliant  emlK'Hishment  came  into  vogue,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  frefjuently  used  rtmpff  <€ nrchrt.  Like  all 
the  ditferent  species  of  bowing,  the  manner  of 
playing  muHlU  varies  with  &e  tempo  of  the 
composition,  and  the  amount  of  tone  requiroil. 
In  slow  movements  it  assumes  the  form  of  gentle 
even  taiw  given  with  an  up-and-down  movement 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  To  accomplish  this 
aecorately,  perfect  unity  of  action  between  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  the  bow  is  neces- 
•aiy.  The  hair  of  the  bow  should  be  nlightly 
ttimed  towards  the  face,  the  l>ow  itself  being 
held  lightly  but  firmly  ;  the  foreann  must 
move  slightly  with  eaoh  upward  and  down- 
ward stroke  of  the  bow  ;  the  thumb  must  be 
almost  straight ;  the  wrist  loose,  but  controlled. 
AltiicQgfa  in  a  slow  movemrat  the  how  requires 
to  be  raised  and  lowered  by  the  player,  in  an 
allegro  or  presto  movement  the  bow  rebounds 
of  its  own  aeoord  with  sueh  rapidity  that  the 
executant  haa  only  to  keep  the  forearm  (piiet ; 
to  have  a  jierfectly  loose  wrist,  and  to  control 
the  art  ion  of  the  bow  by  a  slight  pressure  of 
the  first  finger  U|«in  the  stick  when  required. 
£jioeUent  studies  ami  examplea  of  this  bowing 


are  to  bo  found  insucli  compositions  asPaganiir.'s 
'Moto  Por|jctuo,'  Sarasate's  '  Ziguenerweiseu,' 
Bohm's  two  *Moto  IVrpetno,'  Arenaky's  *0a> 
jirice,'  Rios'.s  '  Moto  Perjietuo/  and  in  Ernst's, 
Vitiuxtunips's,  De  beriot's,  Leonard's,  Wieniaw- 
ski's,  Nachex's,  and  Hnbay's  oompositiona. 
The  use  of  the  mutillt  in  concerted  music, 
particularly  in  the  (j^uartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  as  well  as  in  the  sonatas  of  the  two 
last-named  composers,  Ik  universally  understood, 
and  enhances  the  I>eauties  of  the  old  ma^tera 
with  happy  elfect  (see  BowiNo).  o.  K. 

SAUZAY,  Charlks  EuoiSNK,  an  eminent 
French  violinist,  wns  born  at  Paris,  July  14, 
1809.  In  1823  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  Ua  second  year  became  the  pupil  of 
Baillot  and  of  Keicha.  H<'  obtainwl  the  second 
violin  prize  in  1826,  the  tint  do.,  and  the  second 
for  fbgne,  in  1827.  A  few  years  later  he  joined 
Baillot's  quartet,  first  a,s  M-cond  violin  and  then 
as  tenor,  vice  Urban,  married  Mile.  Baillot,  and 
continued  one  of  her  father's  party  till  its  dis- 
solution in  1840.  He  soon  rose  mpidly  both 
in  so<'i(^ty  and  as  a  ytrofessor.  In  1840  hp  was 
ma<le  tii-st  violin  to  Louis  PhilipiH',  and  after- 
wards lea'ier  <if  the  second  violinato  the  Emjwror 
Napnifoii  III.  In  lSt;0  lie  »uccecde<l  r.jiard  .•»* 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  own  quartet 
party  started  after  tiie  termination  of  BdUot'a, 
embracing'  liis  wife  ami  Boelya.s  pianists,  XorMin 
and  Franchomme ;  gave  its  concerts,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  orchestra,  in  the 
Salle  Pleyel,  Sauzay  is  mentioned  by  Hiller 
as  one  of  Mendelssohn's  acquaintances  during 
his  stay  in  Paris  in  1880.  He  was  greatly 
sought  after  botii  aa  a  fdayer  and  a  teacher. 
Hi.s  i>ublications  are  not  imi)ortant,  an«l  consist 
of  incidental  music  to  '  Georges  Dandin  '  and 
'  Le  Sicilien,'  cleverly  written  in  the  style  of 
Lully  to  suit  the  date  of  the  pieces  ;  fant.i>iias 
and  romances ;  a  PF.  trio  ;  a  string  trio ;  songs ; 
Hai^n,  Memri,  Beetkoften :  Mtude  mr  U  fMa> 
titiir  (Paris,  1861),  a  rlisapjxiin tint;  work  from 
the  i>cn  of  a  musician  of  so  much  eminence  and 
exfierienoe  ;  L*icoh  de  taccomjM'jmhicnt  (Paris, 
1869),  a  se^iuel  to  the  foregoing.  He  also  com- 
I>oscd  a  scries  of  '  £^tudes  harmoniques  '  for  the 
violin.  [He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  24,  1901.]  t^. 

SAVaGE,  William,  Urn  about  1720,  waa 
a  pupil  of  Pepusch,  au'l  l>^canie  a  g*>ntleman  of 
the  ChaiR-l  Koyal  in  1744.  He  was  almoner, 
vicar-choral,  and  master  of  the  choristers  at 
St.  Paul'.H  Cathedral  in  1748,  and  wa.*;  the 
master  of  Battishill  and  Stevens.  He  wrote 
some  chants  and  choroh  muaie  of  litUe  impovt- 
ance,  and  died  in  Lottdmi,  July  27,  1789. 
{BrU.  Mu$.  Biog.) 

SATART,  F^Lix.  [A  French  doctor  of 
medicine  who  abandoned  his  profe^ion  and 
devoted  himself  to  investigating  the  theory  of 
the  vibration  of  surfaces  and  strings.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gerard  Savart,  a  mathematical 
inatrumant  maker  of  refnite,  director  of  tho 
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ateiun  of  the  Ecole  d'Artillerie,  and  the  author 
of  Mveral  uaefnl  innovAtioiit,  induding  an 

ing^^nions  eontrivauee  for  di\iding  circles.  He 
was  bora  at  Mezieres,  June  30,  1791.  Origin- 
ally MteblialMd  at  Mets,  he  left  Paris  in  1819, 

>»  here  lie  was  made  Conservateur  de  Physique  at 
the  College  de  France,  and  in  1827  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences.] 
Following  in  the  stepe  of  Chladni,  whose 
lal>oiir*  h  i<l  jiarticularly  nlti  art<'il  his  attention, 
he  ma<ie  umuy  iuvestigaliuiid  in  acousticH,  whicli 
ara  nooided  in  the  aeveFtl  pablications  bearing' 
his  name.  He  a]i|>^ars  particnlaily  to  liave 
tbrova  light  ou  the  nature  of  that  com]»Iicatcd 
rebtioB  between  »  vibnting  body  wbfeh  k  the 
source  of  soi;nd,  and  other  IkkIios  lunii^'lit  into 
connection  with  it,  by  virtue  of  which  theoriginal 
•oaad  » iMgnified  is  intensity  and  modiffM  in 
qnnlity  ;  well-known  examples  of  suoh  an  ar- 
rangement being  fnrnislied  by  the  Mrtmd'boards 
of  the  violin  tribe  and  the  pianoforte. 

[In  his  Jiemoire  tur  la  condrttelioH  dcs  Iiistrn- 
uirnfit  a  corrffA  <(  a  arrh'  t,  pul)li8hed  in  Paris  in 
I'^IS,  he  explains  the  series  of  experiments 
which  led  him  to  construct  his  'IVapeaoId 
Violin,'  familiarly  knowTi  in  England  as  Savart's 
'Box  Fiddle.'    The  exhaustive  tests  therein 
described  an  the  most  renowned  and  oonvincing 
that  lj;ive  efur  been  undertaken.    Clearly  and 
distinctly  he  moved  that  wood  aiched  iu  the 
Ibrai  onfinwify  eni}>loyed  for  stringed  instm> 
nents  of  the  violin  tril>e  does  not  vibrate  in 
•'very  ]«art  of  its  length  and  breadth  e<iually  ; 
liiat  there  are  jwints  where  the  vibrations 
<J«:rea«e,  and  jioint-s  — the  bouts,  comer- 
blo  k-:   ind  souiul  holes — where  the  vibrations 
cease  ;  tmallj,  that  a  liat  }>ieec  of  wood  vibrates 
moM  iMdHy  nod  evenly  thu  an  anhed  one. 
Taking  these  facts  for  his  basis,  he  constructed 
a  violin  in  the  fonu  of  a  box,  narrower  at  the 
nfiper  than  at  the  lower  end.    The  two  tables 
were  flat,  |>laned  on  the  inner  side  and  slightly 
raised  on  the  outer  so  as  to  support  tlie  increased 
prf^uro  of  the  strings  eansed  by  the  bridge, 
«l.i<'h  was  nece$>8arily  higher  Una  moal,  so  as 
to  allow  tlie  bow  a  free  passage  across  the 
strings,  which  would  otherwise  be  hindered 
by  the  straight  sides  of  the  instrument  In 
r-'O* last  with  the  customary  carved  sound-holes 
of  the  onlinary  violin,  Savart  cut  his  straight ; 
and  their  {lositioQ  in  the  belly,  and  distance 
a{>art,  h»'  determined  by  a  series  of  practical 
experiments  which  are  minutely  de^criWd  in 
Ui  book.    He  tried  two  bass^hars,  one  place<I 
down  the  centre  joint  of  the  violin,  the  other 
emtcent-shaped,  only  touching  the  belly  at  a 
{•uint  just  below  the  bridge.   Chiriotisly  enough 
botli  Uiese  forms  prmlnced  ap}iarently  identical 
eff«rtJi.   The  sides  of  the  instrument  were  in. 
iu  thickness,  and  no  side  linings  were  employed. 
The  soond-poet  was  placed  behind  the  bridge, 
hot  a  little  more  to  the  right  than  U  cns- 
tomsry.    To  prevent  the  excessive  puU  of  the 


strings  on  the  tender  jiart  of  the  belly  (insepar- 
able tnm  a  taiUpiaea  attached  in  the  ordinary 

way),  Savart  carried  his  strings  over  a  hanl- 
wood  or  ivory  nut  at  the  end  of  the  violin  and 
attached  them  to  the  tail-pin,  which  was  eet 
slightly  below  the  centre.  A  jury  of  the  Aca- 
demie  des  Sciences,  com^iosed  of  MM.  Biot, 
Charles,  Haiiy,  and  De  Prony,  together  with 
four  members  of  the  Aeadtoie  des  Arts,  MM. 
Berton,  Catel,  Le  Sueur,  and  Chenibini,  were 
ap{H}iuted  to  consider  the  merits  of  this  violin. 
Ilia  eminent  violinist  M.  Lefebvre  played  al- 
ternately on  a  fine  Cremona  and  M.  Savart's 
violin  before  this  jury,  and  eventually  the 
latter  was  pronounoed  to  be  eqnat,  if  not 
sui>erior,  to  the  Italian  niasteri>ieoe.l 

Savart's  name  is  also  couuectea  with  an 
ingeniont  littk  device  for  tneaanring,  in  a 
manner  easily  appreciable  by  a  lucturc-audience, 
the  number  of  vibrations  corree|x>nding  to  a 
given  musical  note.  A  wheel,  caused  to  rotate 
•piickly  by  ordinary  mechanical  contrivances,  ia 
furnished  on  its  rircunifereucc  with  teeth  or 
ratchets,  against  which  a  tongue  of  pasteboard 
or  aoma  other  alaatic  anbstanoe  ii  brought  into 
contact.  The  passage  of  each  tooth  gixi-s  a 
vibration  to  the  tongue,  and  if  the  wheel  revolve 
ftat  enongh,  the  repetition  of  these  vibrations 
will  jiroduoo  a  musical  sound.  Hence,  as  the 
number  of  rotations  of  the  wheel  in  a  given 
time  can  be  easily  oonnted,  the  minib«'  of 
vibrations  corresponding  to  the  note  prwluced 
CAn  be  ex iHjrinien tally  ascertained  with  toh  talile 
precision.  This  mode  of  determining  vibration 
numbers  has  been  since  8U]K'rseded  by  the  more 
elegant  instrument,  the  SviiKN,  and  by  other 
modes  known  to  modern  acoustic  physicists, 
but  fVom  the  simplicity  of  its  demonstrations  it 
is  still  often  used.  Sovsrt  also  investigated  with 
some  attention  and  success  the  acoustical  laws 
bearing  on  wind  inatmments  and  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice. 

[He  also  wrote  M^mtrire  tur  ia  Voix  Jfumaine, 
yiititUhtd  in  1885,  and  also  Sur  la  V&ix  de» 
Oiseaux,  1826.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  the  Jiuinfrs  dc  Chimie  ct  dt 
Mvniqtii ,  l>e;^'iniiing  with  the  year  1819.  He 
died  March  16,  1841.  — (P.  Davidson,  TKe. 
Violin  ;  Heroti  -  Allen,  Violin  ■  hnd  imj  ;  J. 
(iallay,  Luthicra  Jtalicm ;  Leon  Mordret,  La 
LuAirte  ArtitUgnt;  J.  A.  Otto,  ffber  dm  JAm 
iiji/l  die  Erliitltiing  dcr  Gfiqc  ;  F.  Savart, 
M^mire  sur  la  amUrtiction  des  JnatmmenU^  etc. 
(a  condensed  Oeman  translation  of  this  work 
was  published  in  Leijizig  in  l"!  1)  ;  F.  J.  F^tis, 
'  Biographical  Notice  of  Kicolo  Paganini,'  The 
Repository  of  Arts,  Litrrainre,  and  Fashim,  de., 
vol.  xi.,  2nd  Series,  Jan.  1,  1821,  No.  6,  pji.  21 
and  ^0  ;  Xinirtllr  JJioffrajihieGt'iu'ralc piibli^e  /mr 
FirtiiinDidot ;  Nouvcau Lartmase Illuslri ;  Fetis, 
Bioij.  des.  3fiis.)}.   w.  P. ;  additions  by  e.  }i-a. 

SAVILE,  Jeuemy,  a  romj>o<»er  of  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  some  of  whose  songs  are 
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included  in  *  Select  Mnsicall  Ayros  and  Dia- 
logues,' 1653,  is  now  only  known  by  '  Hen's  a 
health  unto  his  Maj(\sty,"  and  hi.s  fnur-i>art 
song,  'The  Waits,'  printed  in  I'lay ford's  '  Muai- 
oslOompanion/whioh^bylong-standiiigoastoin, 
is  the  last  piece  sung  at  the  mestinga  of  the 
Madrigal  Society  and  similar  bodies,     w.  ii.  n. 

SAVONAROLA.  Grsnd  opera  in  a  ]>ro- 
loguo  and  three  acts  ;  words  by  Gilbert  ;i 
Beckett,  music  by  C.  Villicrs  Stanfonl.  Pro- 
doced  at  the  Stadt-Theater,  Hamburg  (words 
tmoslated  by  Ernst  Frank),  April  18,  1884, 
and  at  Covctit  (iimlen  ((ierniaii  Opera,  under 
Richter),  July  9  of  the  s^iiae  Veiii.  M. 

SAVOY.    [See  Oi.D  Hi  NiMiEi.rii,  Thk.] 

SAVOY  CIIAI'KL  ROYAL,  THK,  has  a 
constitution  ditfering  widely  from  the  cha[iel 
of  St  Jamss.  While  that  is  nMlntained  out  of 
the  Civil  List,  the  Savoy  CliaiH-l  ilrrives  its 
sustenance  from  the  sovei-eigu'a  privy  pui:au, 
and  thus  in  one  respect  has  even  greater  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  Koyal.  The  salient  ]>niiit8 
in  the  history  of  the  Savoy  may  be  given  in 
few  words,  which  may  tend  to  remove  much 
prevailing  misconception  on  the  subject.  In 
I'i'lG  Henry  III.  made  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  his  wife's  uncle,  Count 
Peter  of  Savoy,  and  a  {talatial  residence  \va.s 
erected  on  the  site.  Alter  Peter's  diutli  tlie 
estate  came  into  the  |K>s»esiiiou  of  d^ueeu 
Eleanor,  who  bestowed  it  upon  hM>  son  Edmund 
of  Lancaster,  and  it  remained  in  the  posscs-sion 
of  the  Lancastriau  branch  of  the  royal  family 
until  1381,  when,  owing  to  the  nnfiopularity 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  [tala^^e  was  wreckeil  by 
the  insargenta  under  Wat  Tyler.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  Henry  VII.,  a  hospital 
was  founded  there,  but  tliough  richly  endowed, 
it  did  not  f!ouri.sh,  and  tiie  foulest  abuses  pre- 
vailed until  1702,  wlien  the  institution  \va.s 
dissolved.  Tlio  Chapel  had  been  used  from 
l.')64  until  1717  by  the  jwrishionera  of  St. 
Mary's,  but  in  1773  Geoige  III.  issued  a  jiatcnt 
eottstitating  it  e  Chapel  Royal,  and  its  title  is 
therefore  beyond  dispute.  From  tinie  to  time 
the  reigning  sovereigns  contributed  towards  its 
maintenance,  but  the  place  attracted  little 
general  notice  until  1864,  when  it  was  [lartially 
destroyed  by  tire.  Restored  froni  designs  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smirke,  at  a  cost  to  CJueen  Victoria 
of  about  £7000,  the  Chaind  was  reoi^>ened  for 
Divine  Ser\'icc  on  Dec.  .3,  186.5.  The  aj'jioint- 
ment  is  in  the  gitt  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
eaeter.  h.  f.  k. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Chajiel 
acquired  a  dubious  celebrity  for  'easy  mauriages. ' 
The  indnoements  are  set  forth  in  the  foUowing 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Pithh'r 
Advert iarr  for  June  2,  17&4  : — '  By  authority, 
marriages  performed  with  ^e  utmost  privacy, 
decency,  and  regularity,  at  the  .\iicii  nt  Royal 
CliajK-l  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Savoy, 
where  regular  and  autlientic  registers  have  been 


kept  from  the  time  of  the  Kcformatiou  (U-iug 
two  hundred  yean  and  upwards)  to  this  day. 
The  expense  not  moi-e  than  onc;,niinea,  the  five 
shilling  stamp  included.  There  are  hve  jirivate 
ways  by  land  to  this  chapel,  <and  two  by  watir.' 
A  quaint  old  custom  oonncct<'<l  with  the  Cbai>«-1 
survives  in  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Manor  Liberty 
of  the  Savoy.  The  Court  is  held  annually  at 
Easter  in  the  vestry  hall  of  St.  Clement  DsiuBa, 
to  which  '  sixteen  good  men  and  true '  are 
summoned  to  appear  and  'do  their  Suit  and 
Service  to  His  Majesty  the  King,'  under  i«n.ilty 
of  £2.  The  Court  consists  of  the  Hi^'h  Stew  ard, 
High  Baililf,  fuur  buigesses,  four  assi^taiit 
bnrgoases  and  their  beadle.  The  duty  of  this 
company  is  to  n^jM^rt  (o  the  Court  that  the  old 
boundary  marks  have  not  been  removed  and 
ars  in  good  order.  In  ooneequenoe  of  variona 
improvement.^  some  of  these  boundary  marks 
are  now  in  unexpected  places ;  one  is  in  a  sewer 
on  the  Embankment,  and  others  are  on  Uia 
stage  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  at  the  rear  of 
Child's  Bank  in  Fleet  Street,  and  beneath  a 
stone  on  the  lawn  in  the  Temple.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Court  has  been  held 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  Tliere  is  no 
special  endowment  fund  for  the  choir,  but  boys 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  elected 
a  free  education  at  the  .school  in  l  uime*  ti'-n 
with  the  Chapel,  of  which  Mr.  H.  Kingston  is 
the  present  master.  The  services  are  choral, 
but  almost  entirely  sxuv^  in  unison.  The  chants 
and  tunes  arc  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
comprise  a  remarkable  oollection  of  old  and  new 
melodies.  A  peculiarity  of  the  building  is  its 
sensitiveness  to  the  note  F,  reverberations  K'ing 
felt,  even  in  the  vestry,  when  the  low  F  is 
sounded  on  the  pedal  Olgan.  In  c^tnsequenoe 
of  tliis  the  response's  arc  sung  in  F.  The  two- 
mamnil  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  NN'illis,  has 
recently  been  completed. 

The  names  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Savoy 
from  1773  are — William  Willniot ;  Samuel 
Ayscough,  1778  ;  James  Hodgsons,  1796  ;  Dr. 
Jolin  Hanks  Jenkinson,  1805,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  St.  David's;  Andrew  Braudram,  1825:  .lohn 
Foetsr,  18S8,  afterwards  Rector  of  Staniboume ; 
Henry  White,  18.'»9,  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to 
H.M.  Queen  Victoria,  Chaplain  to  the  Spf-aker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  George  Herbert 
Curteis,  1890,  Canon  Residentiary  of  LidifieM ; 
Paul  William  Wyatt,  1894,  Assistant  Chaplain 
of  the  Savoy  lh85-94.  Chaplain  of  the  Onler 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  4n  England.  Further 
infonnation  will  be  found  in  The  Storu  of  (Kt 
Savoy,  by  the  Rev.  William  John  Loftie,  B.A.. 
F.8. A.,  and  in  The  Hvtorif  of  tht  Saroy  Chapr/, 
by  John  E.  I^ocking.  v.  n.  \\. 

SAX,  CiiAULEs  Joseph,  a  Ilelgian  muaica! 
instmment  maker  of  the  lirst  rank,  l>om  at 
Dinantin  Belgium.  Feb.  1, 1791 ;  died  in  Ptaris, 
April  26,  186;'..    He  was  hrst  a  cabinet-maker, 
then  a  mechanic  in  a  spinning-machine  factory, 
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and  UwQ  set  op  in  BnuMUi  as  a  msker  of  wind- 

in'-tniments.  Ho  had  served  no  a]>prentiocishi]i 
to  the  tra<le,  and  hia  only  qualiticatiou  was 
that  he  eoold  pisj  the  serpent ;  he  was  there- 
forv  obliged  to  investigate  lor  himself  the  laws 
oooceruing  the  bore  of  iustrumeuts  ;  but  as  he 
had  gittmt  taaaosl  dexterity,  and  a  tam  for 
invention,  he  wjw  soon  ablr  to  j  roduce  8er]>cnts 
and  flutes  of  fair  quality.  He  quickly  attracted 
aotiee  by  his  elarinefis  and  DSflsoonSy  which 
puned  him  a  medal  at  the  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion of  1820.  and  tlie  title  of  musical- instrument 
maker  to  the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
aUo  cncoorafc^  lum  by  advancing  him  cafiital. 
In  1  ^'2'^  }i<  ln'ixan  to  make  all  kindu  of  wind- 
iustniiueuLii,  braim  and  wood,  and  in  1824 
mwDtsd  an  *o<niiitonio  horn,'  which  ho  con- 
tintied  to  [lerfert  till  1846.  This  instrument 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  key  by  means  of  a 
piston  sliding  hadtwaids  or  forwards  on  a  gra- 
d  i  itcd  si  -.ih-  of  alx)ut  half  an  inch  long,  which 
sets  the  body  of  the  instrument  in  oommunica- 
tion  with  tnbesof  different  lengths  corresponding 
to  all  the  mtjar  keys.  On  a  separate  dboir  is  a 
movable  r»*jnster which  the  player  fixes opjxwite 
tiie  uiiniix-r  of  the  key  he  wishes  to  use,  and 
the  tube  of  that  key  being  at  once  brought 
into  position,  the  instrument  is  played  exiu  tly 
liks  Ml  ordinary  horn.  Sax  also  invented  brans 
iastniineots  prodocing  sneiy  note  in  the  scale, 

without  crooks,  pistons,  or  cyliii'lers.  He  took 
out  patents  fur  a  keyed  harp,  aud  a  piano  and 

•  gntar  on  a  new  sy.Htem,  but  his  efforts  were 
■sinly  directed  to  perfecting  the  chirinct, 
eqwcially  the  boss  clarinet,  and  discovering 
Dew  methods  of  boring  brass  aud  wood  wind 
fawtniments  with  a  view  to  make  thsm  more 
exactly  in  tune.  His  exertions  were  crownetl 
with  success,  aud  he  obtained  gratifying  dis- 
tinctions at  the  Brussels  Imlnstrial  Exhibition 
of  1 835. 

Charles  8«x  was  the  flttiier  of  eleven  children, 
ef  whom  two  sons  weie  distingnishad  in  the 

same  line.    Tlio  eMest  of  these, 

Antoinb  Joskph,  known  as  Adolphk  Sax, 
bom  at  DinaBt,  Hor.  6,  1814,  was  brought  up 
in  hb  father's  workshop,  and  as  a  child  was 
remarkable  for  manual  skill,  and  love  of  music. 
He  entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and 
sf.tdied  the  flute  and  clarinet, — the  latter  with 
Hin«kr.  who  rnn'<i<lered  him  one  of  his  hest 
{•opils.  Like  his  lather  his  elforts  were  directed 
mainly  to  the  improvement  of  that  instnmient, 
esfiecially  the  }>n.ss  clarinet,  and  ho  even  designed 

•  double-bass  clarinet  iu  ii^.  In  the  course 
of  his  endearonrs  to  improve  the  tone  of  his 
favourite  instniment  he  invented  an  entire 
iaauly  of  brass  instruments  with  a  new  quality 
of  tone,  which  he  ealled  Saxophones  (see  below). 
Hie  hope  of  making  both  fame  and  money  led 
him  to  Paris;  he  arrived  in  1842,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges,  in  small 
pMniM  wUoh  lie  was  aftenraids  Corotd  to 


enlarge.  He  had  no  capital  beyond  his  brains 
and  fingers.  whi<  h  he  used  Iwth  as  a  manu- 
facturer aud  au  artist ;  but  he  had  the  active 
support  of  Bsrlios,  Hal^vy,  and  O.  Kastner, 
and  this  soon  procured  him  money,  tools,  anil 
workmen.  He  exhibited  iu  the  French  Exhibi- 
tion of  1844,  and  obtained  a  silver  medal  for 
his  brass  and  woo«l  wind  instrument's,  a  great 
stimulus  to  a  man  who  looked  down  u{ion  all 
his  rivals,  and  aimed  not  only  at  eclipsing 
them,  but  at  se«-uring  the  monopoly  of  Ainiishing 
musical  instnunents  to  the  Frcncli  army.  In 
1845  he  took  out  a  i>atent  for  the  iSaxhom,  a 
new  kind  of  bugle,  and  for  a  family  of  cylinder 
instrutni-nts  caUe<l  Saxotrombaa,  intermediate 
l)etwceu  the  Saxhorn  aud  the  cylinder  trumpet. 
On  Jnne  22, 1846,  he  registeied  the  Saxophone, 
which  has  remained  his  most  important  dis- 
covery. A  man  of  such  inventive  power  natu- 
rally exdted  much  jealousy  and  ill  .feeling 
among  those  whose  business  snllVred  front  his 
discoveries,  but  his  tact  and  wisdom  made 
numerous  and  powerfnl  Mends,  among  others 
General  <le  Kuiiiigny,  Aide^e4)ainp  to  Loois 
I'hilipjte,  and  a  host  of  newsftajter  writeis  who 
were  {terpetually  trumjieting  his  praises.  He 
lost  no  opportunity  of  vaunting  the  superiority 
of  his  instruments  over  those  in  use  in  th<: 
French  military  bands,  at  a  siiecial  oompetitiou 
held  between  the  two;  tata  the  superiority, 
whether  deserved  or  not,  soon  resulted  in  a 
monopoly,  the  lirst  ettect  of  wliich  was  to 
banisR  firatn  the  militsry  bands  all  horns,  oboes, 
and  luLssoons. 

The  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1M9,  at 
which  Sax  obtained  a  gold  medal,  brought  hui 
three  families  of  instruments  still  tih  iv  into 
notice  ;  and  he  received  the  Council  .Midal  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  18I>1.  In  spite  of 
these  merited  honours,  he  became  bankrupt  in 
1 8.^2.  He  soon,  however,  madeaaamogement 
with  his  creditors,  aud  on  rcooamnencing  busi- 
ness entered  for  the  Psris  Exhibition  of  1865, 
and  gained  another  gold  medal.  When  the 
pitch  was  reformed  in  1869  every  orchestra 
and  militaty  band  in  France  had  to  procure 
new  wind-inatmmenti — an  enormous  advantage, 
by  which  any  one  else  in  Sax's  place  would 
have  made  a  fortune ;  but  with  all  his  ability 
and  shrewdness  he  was  DOt  a  man  of  business, 
and  his  affairs  iH'camc  more  and  more  hopelessly 
involved.  Tliere  was  full  scope  for  his  inventive 
faculties  under  the  Second  Empire,  and  he 
introduced  variotis  improvements  into  the  dilTrr- 
ent  piston  instruments,  only  one  of  which  need 
be  specified,  viz.  the  substittttion  of  a  aini^e 
ascending;  piston  for  the  group  of  <lescending 
ones.  This  principle  he  adapted  to  both  conical 
and  cylindrical  instruments.  He  also  invented 
instruments  with  seven  bells  and  six  se|iarato 
pistons ;  instruments  with  rotatory  Ix-lls  for 
altering  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  a  host 
of  amaller  improvementa  and  experiments,  all 
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<ictailcd  in  Ft-tis's  JUtpporti  dt  I'&j^oiitim  uad 
hicgraphic  L'nivcrselU. 

At  the  London  lutematKmal  Exhibition  of 
18*32,  Sax  cxliibited  corupts,  saxhorns,  and 
saxotroTuba^,  with  3  pistons,  and  with  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  keys ;  and  at  Paris  in  1867  he  took  the 
(iraiid  Prix  for  8[K'(  iTiu'iis  of  all  the  instniinoritfl 
iuveut«d  or  improved  l<y  iiiin.  He  afterwards 
loot  his  powerful  patrons  and  declined  in  proe- 
parity  year  after  year.  He  was  obli^'cd  to  ^^ave 
up  his  vast  establishment  in  the  Kue  6L  Ueorgee 
and  to  mU  (Dae.  1877)his  oolleotioo  of  miiaioal 
instrumonta^  The  printed  QfttalogDO  contains 
467  itemii  and  though  not  ahaolvte^  correct 
ia  intanatiqg,  oapeeially  for  the  view  it  gives 
of  the  nnmerous  infringements  of  his  patents. 
The  tgfpioal  instnunents  of  the  collection  were 
bought  hj  the  Muaaiim  of  the  Paris  Oonserra- 
toire,  the  Musee  Instmmental  of  Brussels,  and 
the  Late  M.  Cesar  Suoeck  of  Kenaix,  a  wealthy 
Belgian  coUeotor.  Sax  died  in  Fkria,  Feb.  4» 
1891. 

Among  the  nnmeroos  works  written  to  adver- 
tise the  merits  of  Adolphe  Sax's  instntmenta  we 

need  only  mention  two  -Comettant's  Histoire 
d'un  iiiPoUeur  au  XlXmt  HiicU  (Paris,  1860, 
652  p[i.  8vo,  with  a  finr  Kkeoeaa  of  Sax)  ;  and 
Pont^conlant's  OrganograpkU  (Puis,  1891,  2 
vola.  Sto). 

ALraovsB  Sax,  jnn. ,  worked  with  his  brother 

for  sonip  years,  and  seeiri»  to  have  devoted  liis 
attention  especially  to  ascending  pistons.  He 
set  up  for  himself  in  the  Rne  d^&bbeville  (No. 

5  bis),  but  did  not  .succeed.    He  published  a 

inilrameniaU  au  point  de  me  tU  Vhygiine  et  la 
rr/ation  (frs  nrc/i's/ns  frminim  (Paris,  1865), 
which  is  merely  a  disguised  pulf.  Q.  o. 

'  SAXHORN  (Saxtiiha,  SoMtromba).  The 
name  given  to  a  family  uf  bra.s.s  instruments 
with  valves,  invented  by  Adoli>ho  Sax. 

'  No  one  can  be  ignorant,'  say  the  editors  of 
tin-  Method  for  Saxhorn  and  Saxo-tromba,  'of 
the  deplorable  state  in  which  brass  instruments 
were  when  M.  Sax's  method  made  its  appearance. 
No  oohairenoe,  no  unity  between  the  individual 
members  of  the  group ;  in  one  case  keys,  in 
another  valves  ;  a  small  compass,  an  imperfect 
scale,  lack  of  accurate  intonation  thronghoat, 
bad  quality  of  tone,  variations  of  fingering 
re<iuiring  fresh  study  in  passing  from  one 
instrument  to  another.  The  keyed  bogle,  built 
on  false  proportions,  offered  no  prospect  of 
improvement ;  the  mechanism  of  the  valves 
thaimselves,  by  their  abrupt  angles,  deteriorated 
the  (juality  of  tone  ;  and  the  absence  of  inter- 
mediate instruments  caused  gaps  in  the  general 
scale,  and  at  times  false  combhiations.' 

.Sax's  first  advice  to  players  exhibits  the 
jK)wer  of  his  new  instruments — that  namely  of 
playing  in  every  key  without  using  'crooks,' 
as  in  the  French -horn  and  TrunijK-t.  [See 
HoBN.]    He  also  attacked  the  problem  of  true 


intonation  in  valve  in=tniments,  by  means  of 
what  he  terms  a  compeusator.  Besides  these 
improvements  he  planned  all  the  tubes  and 
mechanism  on  a  far  sounder  acoustical  basis 
than  had  been  attempted  in  the  fortuitous  and 
diaoonneeted  oontrivaaess  of  former  periods. 
Tlie  valve  or  piston  was  iii<lef<l  known,  but 
was  o^Nin  to  the  olgcction  stated  abo\e,  and 
was  at  best  but  a  clumsy  machine.  He  nn> 
questionably  simpliiied  it  by  caiisini;  tower 
turns  and  ooruers  to  interfere  with  tlie  free 
oowae  of  the  vibrating  column  of  air.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  all  the  iii.struments  of 
the  Sax  family,  like  the  ordinary  coruet-ii- 
pistons,  utilise  the  hannonie  oefcaTo  below  that 
in  which  the  trumjwt  and  French  horn  s]>eak, 
and  thus  obtain  power  and  facility  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  quality. 

[Sax  did  not  aim  at  de.sigi:iiij,'  or  improving 
instruments  of  the  trun^iet  and  hum  qualities 
only,  bat  mtiier  at  adapting  improved  yalvea 
systematically  to  bra-ns  instnunents  of  the  bugle 
tyjie  ranging  in  pitch  from  soprano  to  contra- 
bass,  th«  lower  |rftehed  membnt  of  the  famUy 
being  substitutes  for  the  imiK-rfcot  8cri>ents, 
ophicleides,  and  other  bass  horns  then  in  use. 
The  power  and  fadlity  of  tone  prodnetion  of 
the  instruments  known  as  Saxlioms,  whether 
made  by  Sax,  or  by  other  makers  who  have 
followed  np  his  ideas,  should  therefore  be  com- 
pared with  that  obtainable  on  these  keyed 
instruments,  rather  than  with  the  quality 
French  horns  and  trumpets.  The  oomet  is  an 
instruniont  standing  by  itself,  as  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  trumpet  and  the  fliigel  horn,  and  ita 
analogy  with  8«chom8,  as  now  understood,  can- 
not Vk;  ]>nahe<1  1>eyond  the  fact  that  tlie  free 
use  of  the  second  octave  in  tlie  harmonic  series 
is  common  to  it  and  to  them. 

The  valve  system  of  the  Saxhorn  is  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  the  depression  of  Uie 
second  valve  flattent  the  piteh  a  semitone,  the 
depression  of  the  first  valve  flattens  it  a  tone,  and 
the  third  valve  a  tone  and  a  half.  Whatever 
the  normal  pitch  of  the  instrument,  the  second 
note  of  the  liarmoni*  si  ries  is  written  as  middle 
r'  when  the  treble  clef  is  used,  but  when  the 
bass  clef  is  cm]>loyed  the  notes  are  written  as 
sounded.  Tin-  harmonic  si-alc  obtained  from 
the  nnalterod  length  of  the  instrument  is 
supplemented  when  three  valves  are  used  singly 
and  in  combinatianp  hf  six  other  similar  aeales, 
and  by  this  means  a  oomplete  chromatio  scale 
can  be  pixxluced. 

It  will  l)e  ol>served,  on  eomp;iring  the  notes 
on  the  first  and  last  groups  of  the  seheme,  that 
there  is  a  gap  between  the  ojmjii  jtedal  C  (No.  1) 
and  the  G\f  above  it,  produced  by  the  combined 
use  of  the  Ist,  2nd.  and  3rd  valves,  but  this  is 
of  no  practical  conse(]uence  on  the  alto,  tenor, 
and  baritone  instruments,  as  th'  <|ua]ity  of  the 
extreme  low  noten  is  jioor.  With  the  l»a&seH 
(euphoniums  and  tubas),  however,  the  case  ii> 
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diirerent,  as  tlie  noteti  of  tlie  {ledal  cH  tuve  are 
required,  and  to  obtain  them,  a  fourth  valve, 
*lt(riiii;  the  pitcli  two  mid  lialf  t(iii>  is  usually 
«Uiiilo}ed.    (For  cxjlanitii  ii  "l  ix'iuhi  iuac- 


Th«  Bb  BaritODf  Sn\lioi-n  or  Althoni. 

curacies  due  to  the  use  ut  valves  in  t-unibiuation 
«ee  Valvx.) 

The  range  of  compass  of  tin-  Saxliorn  family 
is  fully  live  octavea,  the  uitjicr  limit  being 
apprndmately  that  of  th«  Mprano  voice,  and 
the  lower  desoen'li))<;  an  octave  lower  than  the 
Inu9  voice.  Sir  Kdward  Elgar  iu  his  '  Cockaigne ' 
Orertaiv  haa  a  daaoending  panage  far  the  taba 
going  to  D  H.  Although  the  liasses  can  take 
three  octaves  without  difficulty,  the  average 
««y  comyam  of  the  other  imtminents  is  about 
two  oetavea  or  a  little  lev. 


The  saxhorns  chiefly  used  ai-e  the  follow- 
ing:— 

E*»  Soprano  Fliigel  Horn. 
Bp  Alto  l-'lugel  Horn. 

Tenor  or  Althom. 

Baritone  or  Althoru. 
IV  Bas»  or  Euiihonium. 
K):>  Ba»s  Tuba  or  Bombardon. 
B?  Contrabaaa. 

but  the  instruments  are  sometimes  pitched  in 
F  instead  of  Eb  and  in  C  instead  of  when 
reqnired  for  use  in  the  orchestra.  As  stated 
above,  the  second  note  in  the  harmonic  series 
is  written  as  middle  C  when  the  treble  clef  is 
used,  the  actual  pitch  of  the  note  for  eaoh  of 
the  instnunanta  named  being  as  here  ahown : — 

Asaounled. 


1 


i 


B 

A& 


s 

H 


I 


In  every  c&n*:,  however,  the  note  written  as 
middle  C  ia  known  as  the  'low  C  of  the 
instntment.  the  octave  below  is  the  '  jn-ilal  C." 
and  the  octavo  above,  or  No.  4  in  the  harmonic 
series,  is  known  as  'middle  C  'Top  C  or 
No.  8  in  tiie  harmonic  scries  is  rarely  pnssrd.] 

There  can  be  nu  doubt  that  the  inventor  of 
the  Saxhorn  added  greatly'  to  the  compaaa, 
richness,  and  flexibility  of  thf  military  brass 
and  reed  bands.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  tone  of  these  powerful  anxiUariea  bienda  ao 
well  with  the  stringed  instruments  aa  that  of 
the  trunij)ct,  French  horn,  and  tromUme — and 
henoe  their  oompatratiTO  nagleot 

[It  is  to  oj>en-air  nnisic  that  we  nnist  look  to 
understand  the  change  that  has  been  brought 
abont  hj  the  introdnotSoa  ot  the  aaxhoma. 
Gvaatiag  that  with  the  exception  of  the  baaa 
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tubas,  nothing  dUtiuctive  linn  been  added  to 
tlic  orcliestra  I)y  tliem,  it  yet  remains  that 
[X)pnlai'  music  han  been  revointioniiied,  for 
military  ItandH  have  been  reorgunised,  and  the 
bruMs  bands  which  are  »o  largely  instrumental 
in  intriHlncing  gooil  musiu  to  thd  mattes,  have 
become  itossibU*.]  w.  ii.  8.  ;  with  additions  in 
square  brat-keta,  by  D.  J.  B. 

SAXOrilONK.  [An  iustmnuMit  invented 
by  Adolphe  Sax  about  1.S40,  introduces!  offi- 
cially into  the  French  army  bands,  July  31, 


1845,  and  ri'giaterod  by  Sax, 
June  22,  1846.]  It  conHistA 
esMODtially  of  a  conical  brass  tnl>o 
furnished  with  altout  twenty  lateral 
orifices  covered  by  keys,  and  with  six 
studs  or  tingcr-plati's  for  the  lirst  three 
fingers  of  cither  hand,  and  is  played  by 
means  of  a  mouthpiece  and  single  reed  of 
the  clarinet  kind.  [In  addition  to  lateral 
holes  giving  the  scale,  two  small  holes  ojicned 
by  keys,  and  known  as  '  pij^es '  or  'sjteakers,' 
are  also  provided,  and  are  U!ii*d  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  octaves.  The  sjixojihones  gener- 
ally in  use  are  the  soprano  in  //b,  the  alto  in 
ri»,  the  tenor  in  B?,  the  baritone  in  Eb,  and 
the  )»ass  in  B  b.  A  soprunino  in  rV  is  s<mietimcs 
made,  and  c  and  /  are  occasionally  usetl  for  the 
pitch  notes  instca*!  of  ib  aud  rcs{»ectively.] 
Those  most  U8e<l  are  the  alto  and  tenor  varieties. 
In  French  military  l>auds,  howevt-r,  live  or  more 
are  in  use  ;  having  to  a  great  degree  »ui»ersedetl 
the  more  ditlicult  but  more  flexible  clarinet,  and 
having  quite  replaced  the  bassoon. 

[The  comiiass  of  the  saxophone  as  generally 
recognised  is  from  b  to/"',  but  all  the  mendjcra 
of  tl>e  family  are  frequently  miwle  with  un  ex- 
tension of  the  bell  for  6b,  which  note  is  obtained 
by  the  closing  of  an  exti-a  o]>cn -standing  key. 
The  two  highest  keys,  giving  c"  and  are, 
however,  seldom  fitted  to  any  but  the  alto  and 
tenor  instruments.  The  key -system  for  the 
right  hand  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Boehm  flute, 
but  for  the  left  hand  ap]>roaches  more  nearly  to 
that  of  the  onlinary  oImm-.  The  fundamental 
sounds  from  or  bz  to  /j  are  obtained  by  the 
successive  o|tening  of  the  lateral  holes,  and  by 
means  of  the  two  octave  or  '  pi|>o '  keys  the 
comj»a8s  is  carrie<i  up  from  (C  to  /"j.  The  four 
highest  nott »"'b,  e",  and  /"',  are  pro- 
duccil  by  four  keys  on  the  upper  jwrt  of  the 
instrument,  used  exclusively  for  these  notes. 
Since  its  intnxluction,  many  improve*!  or  alter- 
native fingerings  liave  l»een  desigue*!  for  and 
adopteil  on  the  saxophone,  but  a  description 
of  these  would  uiululy  extend  this  article.] 


The  saxophone,  though  inferior  in  compass, 
quality,  and  i>ower  of  articulation  to  the  clarinet, 
and  basset-horn,  and  eHjvecially  to  the  bassoon, 
has  great  value  in  military  combinations.  It 
reproduces  on  a  magnified  scale  something  of 
the  violoncello  i|uality.  and  gives  great  sustain- 
ing iMjwer  to  the  full  clionis  of  brass  instniment-s, 
by  introducing  a  mass  of  harmnnic  overtones 
wanting  in  Sax's  other  contrivance.  [The  t4>ue 
of  the  soprano  saxophone  is  somewhat  strident, 
but  the  general  qualit}'  of  all  combines  the 
'  vocal '  and  the  '  string '  characteristics,  and  un- 
doubtedly bridges  over  the  gap  1k.'I  ween  the  ohler 
establislic<l  '  reed  '  instruments  and  the  '  brass.' 

In  the  orchestra  the  saxophone  has  not  as  yet 
been  much  employet!.  It  was  fimt  iutroducei!, 
ill  1844,  by  .M.  Kustiu  r  in  '  Le  dernier  Roi  de 
.luda,'and  sulwajuently  by  Mcyerlieer,  Ambroiae 
Thomas,  and  others.  Among  recent  examples 
if  its  use  may  l>e  mentioned  (\twen's  '  Thor- 
grim,'  Strauss's  'Domestic  Symphony,' 
and  aqtuirtet  for  Siixophoncsin  'Les  Elom- 
moges,'  by  Mr.  Joseph  Holbnx)ke.] 
W.  H.  s.  ;  additions  by  Ii,  J.  a. 


Tlic  Eb  Alto  .Saxophone. 


SCALA,  LA. 
The  propriet<irs 
of  the  Ducrtl 
Theatre  of  Milan, 
which  was  btiriit 
in  1 776,  obtained, 
by  a  decree  of 
July  15,  1776, 
from  the  Kmpress  MariaTheresa  of  Austri."!,  leave 
to  build  a  new  o|>era-housc  on  the  site  of  tho 
church  of  8.  Maria  della  Scala.  The  celebrated 
archite<-t,  rierniarini  of  Foligno,  made  the  de- 
signs,  and  it  was  inaugurated  August  ii,  1778. 
TliP  bnil'liiig  was  not  only  the  gi-andest  theatre 
then  existing  in  EuroiK>,  but  tlie  most  artistic- 
ally beautiful  and  complete.  Lcvati  and  Reiiia 
Itainted  the  ceiling,  the  Itoxes,  and  the  great 
hall,  or  ridotto  ;  ani!  the  curtain,  representing 
Parnassus,  was  the  work  of  Riccanli.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  amounted  to  one  million  lire 
(£40,000),  an  enonuous  sum  for  that  time. 
Until  1857  the  princi[>al  entrance  of  La  Scala 
wa.s  from  a  b}-- street,  but  since  that  date  it 
oitens  on  to  a  largo  and  iH'autiful  ]iiazza. 

The  interior  of  the  hou.se  is  in  the  horseshoe 
form,  with  five  tiers  of  lioxes  and  a  gallery 
above  them,  all  in  white,  irlievetl  by  gilded 
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oniaiiMOtB.  Th«  loWMt  three  tiers  have  each 
thirty-six  ttoxes,  and  a  royal  box  abov(>  tiie 
entrant-e  to  th<*  stalls.  The  fourth  .'unl  lifth 
tiers  have  each  thirty-iiitie  l)o.vt*}«,  aiul  tliere  are 
four  on  each  side  of  the  proHConium,  making  a 
tntal  of  194  boxes,  l)<'siil(*s  thi  lar^<'  royal  Ih)x 
and  Uic  gallery,  each  box  having  a  private 
room  at  its  nek  for  the  convonienoe  of  its 

c«c-cti  jant-s. 

The  length  of  the  whole  building  is  330  ft, 
and  tfei  vidth  122  ft.    The  height  from  the 

floor  to  the  ceiling  ih  fi.'  ft.  The  stage,  witli 
the  proaceniiun,  is  140  ft.  long  and  .'>4  wide 
betveen  the  oolumna  of  the  proaccniuni,  but  is 
•8  ft.  wide  fkrtlMr  behind.  The  ridotto,  a 
Urge  hall  for  pronienarliiig  between  the  acts, 
is  82  ft.  long  and  30  ft  wide.  The  total 
capacity  of  tbe  hoaw  is  8600.  This  immonse 
institution  pemianontly  employs  9'_'2  jtcrsonn 
on  its  ataff,  diatribut«d  iu  the  following  way : — 
ArtisMngera,  20  ;  ordiesfera,  100 ;  band,  28  ; 
chori'.tiTs.  110;  '  conijarsc,'  120  ;  haHet,  140; 
dreaaniakers  and  tailors,  150;  doctors,  6 ;  aer* 
rants,  36,  etc 

The  gentlemen  who  provided  the  funds  for 
tbe  building  of  La  Hcala  et\joy  the  use  of  its 
boxes  at  a  nomiual  rental  whenever  the  theatre 
ia  open,  each  box  ha\'ing  its  owner.  Iu  all 
other  resj>eits  the  theatie  has  be<>n  the  pmjMTty 
of  the  toHii  of  Milan  niuce  1872.  The  munici- 
pality gnnta  to  its  Iomo  an  annnal  aum  of 
£9800,  and  the  owners  <A'  the  hows  [my  £2920  ; 
and  thus  La  iicala  ei^joyii  au  endowment  of 
£12,720  •  yeor.  The  theatre  ia  eontroUed  by 
a  Comniuwion  elet  teii  liy  tlie  Cuininou  Gouneil 
of  llilan  and  the  owners  of  its  boxes. 

AaaexMi  to  the  theatre  Is  a  eelebrstod  duicing 
lAooI, with  sixty  uhere  the  most fitmons 

ballet-dancen;  have  been  trained,  and  a  singing 
ichwl  for  about  nlty  f  h<iri.stcr<.  Twd  charit- 
able inatitutions  —  /  Fifnrnnntici,  founded  by 
Marche^i  in  178.'?,  and  tbe  T'ntnil, ,  by  Mo<lrone 
in  1829 — arc  alao  Uc^iendent  for  their  income 
npon  the  gisstsst  fhestre  of  Italy. 

Tlie  latest  re»torati'>n  of  the  theatre  ti>')k  plaee 
in  1878.  Its  archives  have  beeu  most  carefully 
pwsensJ.  Fnrther  infbrmntion  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  T'^ntn.ttlhi  Scala  177S.IS6J,  by 
Luigi  Rofflsni  (Milan,  1862) ;  the  JinUi  Teatri 
it  MOamo,  by  Qimbiasi  (Ricordi,  Milan,  1881) ; 
uid  La  Senia  iif  Mihi,i,  by  Henri  deCnnon  {Le 
Guitif  MuAiail,  1906,  i^i.' r*.3>-40).        !,.  It. 

SCALCHI,  SoKIA,  was  boni  Nov.  29,  1850, 
at  mtrin  ;  received  instruction  iu  singing  from 
An;^-sta  IWcaltadati,  and  made  her  debut  at 
Mantua  in  1866  aa  Ulrica  in  *Uu  BtiUo  iu 
MaaBhers.'  She  sftenrards  asng  st  Verona, 
Bslogiia,  Faeii/;i.  "She,  ete. .  and  in  Ejiglan«l 
ht  Uie  first  time  .Sept.  16,  lb6i>,  at  the  Pro- 
MBsde  Obnoerts,  Agricaltnral  Rail,  with  very 
pmt  success.  At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Ganlen,  she  first  ap|M>ared  Nov.  6,  of 
the  same  year,  as  Azucena,  and  after  that  as  Fler-  > 


rotto( '  Linda '),  Urbano,  Un  Caprajo  ( '  Dinorali '), 
etc.  She  sang  there  every  year  till  1800  in- 
elusive.  Her  voiee  was  of  tine  (|uality  in  eoni- 
pass,  two  octave.s  and  a  halt  front  low  F  to  H 
in  idt,  enabling  her  to  take  both  the  mezzo- 
soprano  and  contralto  jiartH  in  a  great  nund>er 
of  operas.  In  bept.  1875  she  married  Siguor 
Lolli,  «  gentleman  of  Femurs.  Among  her 
r-'i  erfoire  may  1k'  named  I^onora  ('  ?'avorita'),  , 
which  she  [ilayed  July  19,  1871,  at  Mario's 
ferewell  api^arance  ;  Estelle  in  Campana's 
'  Esmeralda,'  June  14,  1870  ;  Leonora  in  Cinia- 
rosa'a  'Le  Axtuzie  femminili,'  July  15,  1871  ; 
Bleala  in  Masai's  *l*anl  et  S'irginie,'  June  1, 
1878;  Mrs.  Pagf.  July  14.  1877,  and  Fides, 
June  24,  187?<,  on  the  mspcrtive  revivals  of 
Nicolai's  *  Lustigc  Weiber, '  and  of  *  Iici'rophete' ; 
also  Arsace,  Amneris,  Matreo  Orsini,  Siebel, 
etc.  One  of  her  Jnost  succe-ssAil  inijK'rsonation.s 
was  Wania  in  t.dinka's  '  V'io  jiour  le  Czar.'  She 
has  had  frequent  engagements  iu  Italy,  St. 
Petersbnig,  Mosoow,  Vienna,  North  and  South 
America,  etc.  a.  c. 

80ALE  (from  the  Latin  Seala,  a  staircase  or 
ladder;  Fr.  Oamuu  ;  Cer.  Tonhitn-,  /...  sound- 
ladder  ;  Ital.  Hcala),  a  term  denoting  the  series 
of  sounds  used  in  muMcal  com]io8itions. 

The  number  of  nnusical  sound.s  pr<Kjucible,  all 
differing  in  pitch,  is  theoretieally  infinite,  and 
\h  practically  very  large  ;  so  that  in  a  siugle 
octave  a  sensitive  ear  may  distinguish  60  to 
100  dillercnt  notes.  !*ut  if  we  were  to  take  a 
iiunilicr  of  these  at  random,  or  if  we  were  to 
slide  by  a  continuous  transition  from  one  sound 
to  aiiotlier  considerably  distant  from  it,  we 
should  uot  make  what  we  call  uinsic.  In  order 
to  do  this  we  must  use  only  a  certain  small 
number  of  sounds,  forming  a  deti  nninate  series, 
and  differing  from  each  other  by  well-delinecl 
8tci)8  or  degrees.  Such  a  series  or  succession 
of  sounds  is  called  a«ea/«,  from  its  analogy  with 
the  steps  of  a  lad«ler. 

It  is  uunecessary  here  to  enter  into  the 
Mthetiosl  reason  for  this ; '  it  must  snffioe  to 
state  that  all  nations,  at  all  times,  who  have 
made  music,  have  agreed  in  adopting  such  a 
seleetkm,  nlthoa^  they  have  not  always  se- 
lected tlie  same  series  of  sounds.  As  a  tirst  step 
towards  the  selection  all  musical  peo|>lcs  apjiear 
to  havo  appreciated  the  Intimate  natnml  relation 
between  sounds  which  lie  at  that  distanee  ai>art 
called  an  octave  ;  and  hence  replicates  of  notes 
in  octaves  are  found  to  form  jtarts  of  all  nmsical 
scales.  The  differences  lie  in  the  intermediate 
stejis,  or  the  various  ways  in  wbieli  tbe  main 
interval  of  the  octave  has  l>ccu  substitutmi. 

For  modem  European  music,  In  ascending 
from  anj"  not<>  to  it-^  oeta\e  above,  we  employ, 
normally,  a  series  of  seven  »tcj)S  of  unecjual 
height,  called  the  ttiafonie  scale,  with  the  power 
of  interposing,  accidentally,  certain  intermediate 

'  Mor*  coniptrto  Inlonnatinn  on  tb*  rabjfrt  gMivmllir  Inar  li* 
fomd  In  Mvtmholti'a  rwrn/^mfunpnt.  ar  la  Tim  ASMmAm  tf 
Mmttr.  by  W.  r^.I*  (UMion.  IK9^.  ^ 
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cJifomatir  <[ru>  111  additioii.  The  diatonic  scale 
is  of  Greek  origin,  liuviii;;  lio  n  intUHlu'  about 
the  middle  of  the  6tli  century  ii.c.  The  main 
dirrrions  of  the  octave  were  at  the  intervals  called 
the  fifth  and  the  fourth,  tuid  the  8nbdi\n9ions 
were  formed  by  means  of  two  smaller  divisious 
ealled  a  lone  and  a  httnitone  reapwtivdy.  The 
tone  was  e<iual  to  the  distance  between  tlie 
fourth  and  the  tifth,  and  the  iMlnifeone  was 
eqnal  to  a  fourth  minua  two  tones.  The  oetaye 
Wiis  made  up  of  fnc  tom-s  nnd  two  lieinif ones, 
and  the  entire  Greek  diatonic  stcale  of  two 
oetaTes,  as  settled  by  PythagiMM,  may  be 
aceuratcly  repreaentod  in  modem  notatioii  aa 
foHows  :  — 

7^  Oraric  JNMaale  Aab, 


Thus  the  essence  of  the  diatonic  scale  was  that 
it  oonsisted  of  Unu»,  in  groopa  of  two  and 
three  alternately,  each  f^Tonp  heing  sejiarated 
by  a  hcinitonc  from  the  adjoining  one ;  and, 
combining  conaecntive  fntervwla,  aay  two  totiea 
with  n  hemitone  would  form  i  f''i'rfh,  any  three 
tones  with  a  hemitone  would  tomi  A J^h,  and 
any  complete  cycle  of  five  tonea  with  two 
hemitones.  would  fonn  a  perfect  nrfatr. 

Now  it  is  olivioutt  that  in  this  series  of  notes, 
prored  to  he  in  mo  above  two  thousand  yean 
ago.  we  have  essentially  our  diatonie  ,s(  al(>  ;  the 
series  corres|M>nding  in  fact  with  tho  natm-al  or 
white  Iteys  of  onr  modern  organ  or  pianoforte. 
And  a-*  this  series  formed  the  Imsis  <if  tlie 
melodies  of  the  Greeks,  so  it  Ibrms  the  basis 
of  the  tnnes  of  the  present  day. 

Alfliou;,'h,  however,  the  general  iis]HTt  of 
the  diatonic  series  of  musical  sounds  remains 
unaltered,  it  has  been  considerably  affected  in 
its  mode  of  application  by  two  ino<lem  elements 
— ^namely,  Tonal ily  and  Harmony. 

First,  a  glance  at  the  Greek  scale  will  show 
f!i  It  tin  re  are  seven  different  diatonic  ways  in 
which  an  octave  may  be  divided  ;  thus,  from 
A  to  the  A  above  will  exhibit  one  way,  fhrni  B 
to  B  anoth<  r.  from  C  to  C  a  third,  and  so  on 
— keeping  to  the  white  keys  alone  in  each  case  ; 
and  all  these  varions  '  forms  of  the  oetave*  as 
they  were  called,  were  understiMKl  and  used  in 
the  Greek  music,  and  formed  ditferent '  modes.' 
In  modem  times  we  adopt  only  two — one 
corresponding  with  C  to  C,  which  we  call  the 
Mojor  mode,  the  other  corres]  ending  with  A 
to  A,  which  we  call  the  Minor  mode.  And  in 
each  case  we  .ittarli  great  importance  to  the 
notes  forming  tlie  extivmitics  of  the  octave 
sirios,  either  of  which  we  call  the  Tmiic  or 
Ki  ifnt>(€.  We  have,  therefore,  in  modem  music, 
the  two  foUovring  'forms  of  the  octave'  in 


common  use.  And  we  may  subatitatS  for  the 
Greek  word  '  hemitone  '  tin-  modem  term  *semi- 
tone,'  which  means  the  same  thing. 

/MfrsBlt  tfm  iHttlmilkSeaUM  the  Mapr  JTo*. 


lattrcaU  of  (Ac  Diatonie  Sealt/or  the  Minor  Mcdt. 


Although  these  differ  materially  from  t  aeh 
other,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  Greek 
diatonio  form  of  the  series  is  in  each  perfectly 
preservcil.  It  must  l>e  cxjilaiiKd  tliit  tho 
minor  scale  is  given,  under  particular  circum- 
stances,  certain  aocidental  variations  [see  below], 
hut  these  are  of  a  chromatic  nature  ;  the  normal 
minor  diatonic  form  is  as  hero  shown.  The 
ehoioe  of  partionlar  forms  of  the  octave,  and 
the  more  prominent  character  given  to  tlielt 
limiting  notes,  constitute  the  important  featora 
of  modem  mosio  called  Tonolily. 

Seoondly,  a  certain  inflneneo  baa  been  exer- 
cised on  the  diatoinio  scale  by  modem  Harmony. 
When  it  became  tho  praotioe  to  somid  several 
notes  of  the  scale;  simultaneously,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  Greek  series 
did  not  adapt  tbemselvea  well  to  the  combine* 
tion.  Tliis  was  jwrticulurly  the  case  with  the 
interval  of  the  m%|or  third,  C  to  £:  according 
to  the  Oresic  sjrstem  this  consisted  of  two  tones, 
Imt  the  ]>erfect  harmonions  relation  required 
it  to  be  a  little  flatter.  The  correction  was 
effected  in  a  very  simjde  manner  by  making  a 
slight  variation  in  the  value  of  one  of  tho  tonea, 
which  necessitated  also  a  slight  alteration  in 
tlie  value  of  the  semitone.  Other  small  errors 
have  Iwen  corrected  in  a  similar  way,  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  conform  to  the  principle,  thaf 
ffcry  note  of  the  scale  must  Juiir,  as  far  as  ]>ossible, 
roiifortftnit  lurnnonwii.t  rrltUions  to  other  noie$ ; 
and  in  determining  these,  the  relations  to  the 
tonic  or  keynote  are  the  more  important. 

The  diatonie  seriss,  aa  flios  oorrsuted,  is  ae 
follows  : — 

Mojor  Diatonir  Si^le  n$  cnrrectai  for  Modrrn  ll^rmony. 


i  J 


I  I  f  i  j  i  I 

The  several  intervals,  redtoned  upwards  fnnn 
the  lower  keynote,  are  — 

C  to  D,  Major  tone, 
„  E,  Major  third, 
„  F,  Firfeot  Fourth, 
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C  to  0,  PerfLct  Fifth, 
I,  A,  Miyor  sixth, 
„  B,  Mijor  MTenth, 

C.  Octave. 

In  has  been  stated,  however,  that  lor  modem 
Baroposn  nnaio  w«  have  the  power  of  adding, 

to  tlie  seven  sountis  of  the  diatonic  soaK-, 
certain  other  intermediate  chromatic  notes. 
Hiiw  between  0  teoA  D  we  may  add  two  notes 
called  C8  and  Vy.  li«"tw»H;-n  V<  and  A  we  may 
add  Gjt  and  A|^,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  Ue- 
tannine  what  the  exact  pitch  of  theae  notee 
sliuuM  he,  it  Ls  necessary  to  <.oiisi(lrr  that  they 
may  be  used  for  two  quite  distinct  purposes, 
either  to  embelliih  melody  without  change 
of  key,  or  to  introdoM  new  diatonic  scales  by 
modttlation.  ht  the  former  case  the  pitch  of 
flie  diromatie  notes  is  indeterminate,  and 
depends  on  the  taste  of  the  performsr  ;  but  for 
the  second  use  it  is  obviooa  that  the  new  note 
most  be  given  its  oorreot  harmonio  position 
according  to  the  scale  it  belongs  to:  in  fact 
it  loses  its  chromatic  character,  and  becomes 
strictly  diatonic.  For  example,  if  an  FS  be 
introduced,  determining  the  new  diatooio  scale 
of  (f,  it  must  be  a  true  major  third  above  D, 
in  the  same  way  that  in  the  scale  of  C,  B  Is  a 
major  third  above  0.  In  this  manner  any 
other  chromatic  notes  may  be  located,  always 
adhering  to  the  same  general  principle  that 
they  must  bear  concordant  harmonic  relations 
to  other  notes  in  the  diatonio  scale  of  which 
they  form  part. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  shoidd  obtain  a 
nuniV>er  of  chromatic  notes  forming  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  diatonic  scale.  For  example, 
in  order  to  provide  fur  eleven  keys,  all  in 
common  u»e,  we  should  get  ten  chromatic  notes 
in  addition  to  the  seven  diatonic  ones,  making 
seventeen  in  all,  within  the  com]>as.s  of  a  single 
octave.  This  multiplication  of  notes  would 
produce  such  a  troublesome  complicatiou  in 
practical  music,  that  in  onier  to  get  rid  ni  it 
there  has  been  adojtted  an  ingenious  yirooess  of 
coinjtrommng,  which  simplifies  enormously  the 
OOnstrootiOD  of  the  scale,  ]>articularly  in  its 
chromatic  parts.  In  the  first  place  it  is  found 
that  the  distance  lietweeii  the  diatonic  notes 
E  and  F,  and  between  B  and  C  is  nearly  lialf 
that  between  C  and  D,  or  G  and  A  ;  and 
secondly,  it  is  known  that  the  adjacent  chromatic 
notes  Cf  and  Db*  08  and  Ab,  etc.,  are  not 
very  different  from  each  other.  Putting  all 
these  things  together,  it  follows  that  if  the 
ootava  be  divided  into  ttcelve  equal  parts,  a  m  c 
of  notes  will  bo  produced  not  much  dilfering 
in  pitch  from  the  true  ones,  and  with  the 
property  of  being  applieatte  to  all  Ixya  alike. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  morlern  chromatic  scale, 
according  to  what  is  called  equal  tempera- 
vunl,  and  as  represented  «n  the  key*board 
of  the  ordinary  pianoforte.  Accordint;  to 
this,  the  musical  scale  consists  of  twelve  aemi- 


fow'',  f:icb  eijual  to  <i  twilfth  part  of  .ni 
octaiti  ;  twu  of  these  are  taken  for  the  tone 
of  the  dmtonio  scale,  being  a  veiy  little  less 
in  value  than  the  original  UMfjor  tone  of  the 
Greek  divisions. 

This  duodecimal  division  of  the  octave  was 
known  to  the  tireeks,  but  its  modem  revival, 
which  datcij  alK>ut  the  Itith  century,  has  been 
one  of  the  Iiappiest  and  meet  ingenioos  simpH- 
ticatioiis  ever  known  in  the  historj*  of  music, 
aud  has  had  the  etiiect  of  advancing  the  art  to 
an  incalculable  extent.  Its  defect  is  that  certain 
harmonic  combinations  pnxluoed  by  its  notes 
are  slightly  imperfect,  and  lose  the  satisfactory 
effect  produced  by  hannoniee  perfectly  in  tune. 
Tlie  nature  and  extent  of  this  defect,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  remedy  it,  will  be  more  properly 
explained  under  the  article  TBunntAMXirr, 
which  see. 

Minor  Scalt. — It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  minor 
scale  adopted  in  modem  music,  that  its  form 
is  frefjuently  varied  by  accidental  chromatic 
alterations,  to  satisfy  what  are  assumed  to  be 
the  requirements  of  the  ear ;  and  as  these 
alterations  most  commonly  take  place  in  ascend- 
ing passages,  it  is  usual,  in  elementary  works, 
to  give  different  forms  of  the  minor  scale,  for 
ascending  and  descendiog. 

For  example,  th«  nonnal  fbnn  of  the  sode  of 
A  minor  is 


and  in  descending,  as  here  shown,  the  progrcs- 
-^ioiis  seem  natural  and  proper. 

But  if  the  motion  tslce  place  in  the  reverse 

direction,  thus : — 


No.  1. 


i 


it  is  said  tbut  the  sucression  of  tlie  upjH'r  notes 
in  approaching  the  key  note  A,  do  nut  give  the 
idea  which  ought  to  corresiiond  to  our  modem 
tonality.  It  is  argued  that  the  penult iimitij 
note,  or  seventh,  being  the  Uadiny  or  si  ,mtUe 
note  of  the  key,  ought  to  be  only  a  semitone 
distant  from  it,  as  i-^  customary  in  all  woU- 
deliued  keys ;  and  that,  in  fact,  unless  this  is 
done,  the  tonality  ia  not  properly  deteraiined. 
This  reas(m  has  led  to  the  accidental  sharpening 
of  the  seventh  in  ascending,  thus : — 

KcS. 


But  here  there  is  another  thing  objected  to ; 

naimdy,  tlw  wide  interval  of  three  smiitoiie.s 
(an  augmented  second)  between  the  sixth  ami 
the  seventh.  Ft)  and  Of,  which  it  is  said  is 
abru]>t  and  unnattu  :\1.  and  this  has  led  to  the 
sharpening  of  the  sixth  also,  thus — • 
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to  make  the  }>rogre(i«ion  more  BroooUi  and 
regular.  Tim  is  the  suoceanon  of  notes  usually 
giv«n  ii»  the  atetiiding  minor  aealt,  which  with 

the  desccn(lin»^  scale  without  accidentals  is 
usually  called  the  uiclodic  J'onn  ut'  tin-  minor 
aoale. 

TIk'  fii-st  alteration — namely,  the  8har|>cnin;,' 
of  the  leading  note — is  uo  doubt  required  if  the 
perfect  modern  t(»i«Uty  ia  to  be  preeerved,  for 
no  doulvt  «tt  aocending  peaBtge,  thna — 


1^ 


would  ^ive  ratlior  tho  irnjU'eaMon  of  the  key  of 
C  or  ul  F  than  that  of  A. 

Bot  the  neoenity  for  sharpening  the  siHh  is 
hy  tin  iiieaiiH  so  obvious  ;  it  may  no  doubt  be 
smoother,  but  tlie  interval  of  the  augmented 
■eeond  is  one  so  fsmiliar  in  modem  rausiCf  as 
to  fonn  no  iiiijwmtivc  roa^oii  for  the  '  lian^'o. 
Hence  the  form  marked  No.  2  is  very  commonly 
nsed,  both  for  saoending  and  deaoending.  It 
is  called  the  harmonic  farm  of  the  minor 
scale.  w.  i>. 

SCANDELLO,  SCANDELLIUS,  or  SCAN- 
DELLI,  Aniomo,  waa  born  at  Brescia  in 
1517.  In  l.">ri:i  he  waa  alrea4]y  resid«-nl  in 
Dre«<icn  aiid  a  member  of  tlie  HofcaiKjlle, 
but  he  often  retnmed  to  visit  his  native  ])lace ; 
in  1567,  on  accotmt  of  tin-  pla-iuo,  he  and  his 
family  left  Dresden  and  &im\t  four  mouths 
there.  In  1555  aix  Italiaaa  ave  mentioDed 
as  being  members  of  the  Dresden  HofcaiH'llc  : 
'  weUcbe  lustrumentisten  in  der  Muaica,' 
amoiig  Ihem  Anthonius  Scandellna,  his  brother 
Angelus  ScAndelhiH,  and  Benedict  Tola,  the 
iHiiuter,  whose  daughter  Agnes  became  Scan* 
dello's  second  wife  in  June  1568  {MonaUJwfU, 
1877,  p.  2r>:>).  The  Italiana,  noaiTing  higher 
jKiy  than  the  fJermans,  were  even  then  aroius- 
ing  feelings  of  Jealousy,  which  later,  as  their 
nnmbers  increased,  and  Oerman  nmsic  was 
]mslicd  more  aiid  more  into  the  bafkirrouii'l, 
resulted  iu  open  i^uanvls  and  o]*pu:iition. 
Their  influence  waa  to  prove  powerful  enough 
to  ooat  a  German  capellmeister  rmm  his  ]Hist, 
althoogh  aa  is  pathetically  stated  of  Mathias 
Weckmann,  the  organist  in  question,  he  had 
learnt  Italian  'mit  Fleiss,'  an<l  was  at  first  on 
a  friendly  footing  with  the  for.  i«.in  musicians 
(Fiirstenau,  Znr  Oexkichtr,  i.  Lji)).  In  1565 
Seandello,  with  250  fl.  16  grs.  9  pf.  a  year, 
was  receiving  a  larger  salary  than  the  cajH.*ll- 
meister,  Matthia.s  Ix;  Maistre,  who  had  only 
204  fl.  7  grs.  9  ]>f.  It  ia  also  enrions  to  note 
that  the  Italian  playei-s  were  paid  on  a  higher 
scale  thau  singers  from  the  Netherlands,  the 
highest  aatary  to  the  latter  only  amoanting  to 
120  fl.  (Fiirstenao,  Artki^  fUr  dU  $Sek$,  Ot- 


scJiidUe,  iv.  1866).  It  is  tnie  that  the  player 
was  expected  to  show  facility  on  a  large  variety 
of  inatnmiantB;  Seandello  himaelf  waa  a  noted 
zinke  or  cometto  ])Iayer,  beaidea  being  already 

a  composer  of  some  rej)ute. 

In  1566  Seandello  l>ecame  assistant  mjH-lI- 
meutcr  to  the  ageing  Le  Mustre,  and  on  lii^ 
retiremt-nt  was  aj>fMiint<il  ca]>elliiit'i-t<  i ,  Feb. 
12,  l.'>68,  wlien  his  salary  altogether  amounted 
to  400  fl.  a  year,  a  Urge  sum  for  tboae  dn3raL 
A  letter  addressed  to  tlii-  (•a|>ollini-i'^tfT  on 
Jan.  1579,  giveo  leave  to  his  brother  An^cdo 
to  go  to  Vraioe  for  three  months,  to  collect 
some  debts.  He  retaine<l  his  jiost  until  liis 
death  iu  Dresden  on  Jan.  18,  l.'iHO,  at  the 
of  sixty-three.  One  of  his  sous,  August,  waa 
also  a  niemlier  of  the  Dnndan  Hofcaiielle. 

Three  motets  for  six  voices,  dated  1551,  in 
a  manuseript  in  the  Dresden  Library,  are  prob> 
ably  Scandelhi's  t-arliest  (^om]M)sitiona.  Neott 
comes  the  mass  for  six  voices,  ia  conmieniora- 
tion  of  the  death  uf  the  Elector  Moritz  of 
Saxony,  Joly  9,  1558,  at  the  battle  of  SievarB- 
liausen.  In  the  '  Inventarium  '  of  the  c-a|<lle 
music  drawn  up  by  the  Dresden  ca)ieLlnieiater, 
Johann  Walther,*Oot  16,  1554,  for  the  nae 
of  his  sue(«8sor,  Matthias  Le  Maistre,  this  inaas 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  six  little  printed  part- 
books:  'VI  kleincgedruckt  Partes  in  pergament, 
darinnen  das  Kpitjiphium  Electoris  Mauricii 
AntoiiiiScandflli  '(W.  Schafer,  Sin-htrnDin'i-if:, 
1S53,  p.  320).  At  the  present  time  only  a 
manuscript  copy  of  it  is  known,  made  in  Torgao, 
in  ir>62,  by  one  Morit/  Uauerbaeh  of  Pirna. 
tenorist  in  the  Dresden  cai>elle ;  vei-y  possibly 
it  waa  owing  to  the  anggeetion  ^  Jeihann 
AValth'M-,  th>'n  living  in  retirement  at  Torgan, 
that  liaucrbach  wrote  it.  The  manuscript  was 
formerly  in  the  Pima  Stadt-Btbliotheik,  bat  is 
now  in  the  Dix-sden  Royal  Library.  A  huge 
]iart  of  the  mass  was  scored  by  Otto  Ksde  and 
published  in  Ambros's  HexhiehU  der  Mttsik, 
18S9,  vol.  v. 

Hs|M'rial  mention  juust  be  maileof  the  Pas'.ion- 
music  and  the  story  ol  the  K(.-surrectiou,  which 
were  in  all  ]irobability  oompoeed  before  1591 
(s»'e  O.  Kadc,  Ih'''  lilti  ri"  I'it^'<i"i>il  i<inp<mfion, 
1893,  p.  191,  a  reprint  uf  the  Tassion  music,  pp. 
306-44).  Seandello  some  years  later  refers  to 
thi  in  in  a  doruint  tit  <lati'<l  July  1.'',  ir>73,  they 
were  therefore  in  exiateuce  some  hfty  yeara 
before  Heinrioh  Sohtits's  great  works  were  pab* 
lished,  hia  '  Anferstehung'  in  1623,  and  his 
'  Passionen  nach  Johannis'  not  until  1664. 
.V  manu8cri])t  copy  of  Scandello's  work,  dated 
1  r>93,  formerly  at  Grimma.  now  in  the  Dtx^en 
Royal  Library,  is  enfitb-d,  '  Passio  et  Krsiir- 
rectio  Domini  nostri  Je-su  Christi  ab  Antonio 
.Seandello  eompoAitae,'  the  scribe  was  Johann 
(iengcnbach  of  Colditz.  It  only  givi-s  the 
tenor  jtart  of  the  choruses  ;  the  music  is  oUier- 
wise  complete.  The  mannacript  of  the  tenor 
part-book  now  in  the  same  libvtfy,  bnt  fennerly 
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Mt  Lob|u,  conuins  tlie  '  .lohannispaasion '  and 
the  •Auferstcbungsgwichichte,'  without  riK^ntion 
of  the  ooiniM>aer'a  name.  Another  Lul>au  iiiann- 
script  contains  a  f*)ni|.lete  copy  of  the  'Auferete- 
hang';  th'\^  ]«.ii  tof  tlie  conqiosition  was  the  first 
to  appear  iti  }>ri]it.  It  wa^i  jtublished  by  Samuel 
Beiler  at  Brcslan,  1612,  with  th«  title,  'Ghradii 
pMchaHs  Jesu  Christi  rwlivivi  in  (Uoriosissimae 
BenrrectioDia  ejus  laetam  celebratioaem.  Ke- 
ktio  Uitoria  k  qnatoor  Evugeliatit  oootlgiuita, 
•to.,  dnrch  Samuelem  Beslerum,  etc.* 

Bokr  ailodea  in  the  preface  to  the  composer, 
Antoniaa  Soandellns,  'der  berhiimbte  musicus.' 
It  was  agMB  inblished  in  nii  adapted  form  by 
O.  S.  ilamisch  in  1621.  In  the  same  j'ear 
Besler  published  the  Passion  -  ui  usic  ;  'Ant 
Scaiiii«  Ili  ,  .  ,  Paffiio.  I  ):i.s  Leyden  unsers  Hcrrn 
J.-m  Christi  nacli  deni  H.  Evaiiijelistfn  .Tolianne. 
iJurch  S.  B.  niit  der  Chorstinime  vermehrt,' 
Bradaa,  1921.  It  ie  fnm  this  edition  that 
th-'  thorns  parts,  missiiij^  in  tlie  iiiannscripts, 
bare  be«n  filled  iiL  Tlie  Passion  oi>ens  with 
the  vwdi  in  four-part  writing,  '  Das  Leyden 
on«ier>i  Herrn  Jesu  Christi  wie  das  der  hcilige 
Evangelist .lohanneebeachreibet'  Throughout, 
omIi  indiridoal  ebaracter  is  r«}>rescnted  by  a 
dwv  Mo^  or  quartet,  with  the  exce]>tion  of  tlie 
Brangdist,  who  is f,n VP!)  the  t  rail  i t ional  recitative. 
The  words  of  Chri>t  are  invariably  set  as  a  solo 
quartet,  those  of  Peter  aa  a  trio,  and  ao  on. 
The  roncltidin;?  chorus  and  the  sliort,  quick 
outcries  of  the  ])«ople  are  all  in  five-i»art  writing ; 
r>o^Mbly  the  opening  eboms  ahonld  he  the  same. 
Tliere  is  noaccompaniment,  Schiitzal^n  followed 
this  method  of  dividing  the  voices,  with  the 
addition  of  a  fonr-part  string  acoompaniment 
^)th^  recitative,  but  here  all  similarity  between 
the  two  worka  ceases,  for  wheresa  Schiitz's 
Mae  abows  an  emotional  impulse  which 
OMntoally  alfect*  !  ])rofoundly  the  devotional 
leadering  of  church  music,  S<.'an<lello'8  retains 
Ae  clear,  fresh  simplicity  of  the  okleu  time 
with  an  added  wealth  of  sound  which  marks  a 
(TTPat  distinction  between  it  and  .Toll.  Wulther's 
FaasioD-niusic  ;  it  should  be  studied  as  a  link 
in  the  diain  of  biatorieal  devetopment  of  the 
PMBOn-music.  An  interesting^  coniftarison  of 
the  Sebtit/.  and  Scandelio  works  will  be  found 
in  Mtnatuh^/fr  fur  MiiHkgefekidUe,  1882,  p.  37, 
where  aKo  the  identity  of  the  anonymous 
'  AufBJStehung '  published  bjr  Vopelius  in  the 
Xm  Leifctiger  Oemngbuck,  1682,  pp.  311-6r> 
(reprint^  Rie^'el  and  Schoberlein,  Kirchlichf 
CkoTfegdrtffr ,  ISrtS.  ii.  pp.  619--I7)  with  thiit 
of  Scandello's  is  jiointeii  out.  tkaindello  was 
tilt  fint  eam|Kwer  to  set  the  story  of  the  Resur- 
r<ctjon  to  iniKiV,  ,m'l  ho  fallowr  d  vi  ry  closely 
the  lines  laid  down  in  his  Passion-niUid& 

At  to  bia  other  oompoaitiona,  it  may  he  noted 
that  altfaoogh  his  Italian  mmlrigals,  puhliRhed 
)5M  and  1577,  arc  purely  vocal  worka  with 
M  aewnpaniment,  the  Qerman  Lieder,  both 
ttend  and  aeenkr,  pabliahed  1688,  1670,  and 


1575,  may  be  simg  to  an  instrumental  accompanl- 
nient.  Examples  are  given  in  Ambros's  Hr- 
achicliU  der  Mmik.  v.,  '  lionzomo,  madonna,' 
for  four  Toioea  j  *I>er  Wein  der  aobmeckt  mir' 
for  six  voices ;  and  '  Nu  konun  der  Heiden 
Heilaud  '  for  live  voices. 
List  of  pabliahed  works : — 

Wmk  hx  vecmt  Mfw  ^pttavblam  IfMirlcU  Dwit «(  Xloctoil* 
flvnalM  ak  Anthunlo  UatMOo.  lUlo.  oompiMlto.  itas.  WalUter 
(ITS)  iiUtw  llMt  it  waa  palill«h<'<l  ut.  Nurrmttpiv.  )>>■  li<->rK 
Kkhrlciiu.  In  IftaS. 

R]  priiuo  Ubra  d*  !•  oiumdI  Mpuletui*  ■  IIIl  v«M:i.  raiupoaU  per 
Mmmt  Antonio  BiwBrtrtto  miIim  m  HSm.  •!  immI.  ik.  Dws 
Auymt"  igftt4ir  JtnwMila.  HofUMnto  datti  In  Ion.  trorflwifae 
•xcodctniit  tnrinw  NcuhrrtM  pt  Th.  Oorbtacn,  ISM, »».!  4t/i.  Ki.nr 
part-l><>uk<.  Tlir  "UHliaitloii  to  the  Rlcetor  Au(iut  1«  .l<t.-.i  (p m 
AuipaburK.  CunUlni  twvntjr  -  four  mnioiil.  Lattr  cdltiuua  wen 
Iwuwi  »t  Nw«nibcr(  in  1679  and  IML 

Mplodia  Rplthalaiiit  In  honom  .  .  .  MhrUltl  HMtld  •!  aite 
B«t>«tr:ir  vlri  Joli  Sihil.D^  rrfll  .  .  .  vt  v.h  uiii.    WitetwrfM.  IBSS. 

KplUmlAuiU.  Ill  hull,  r.  iii  I  ■  I  >:  I  '^ii^inll.ayiiiiihonlamruiii 

pucruruui  llliutrlMlml  *>■  wrruiji.  pjincipia  Ueoryti  Krldcrid, 
■narvlilunU  BrsoUvboriatMiii  .  .  .  piaMmiorla,  rt  ■ "  ' 
TirvlnUiteapoaaBaKuntgiindM . .  .  ooapiaitepM' Aakl 
MattWum  L«  Walitw.  ate.  TTwIliinii  uud  Th.  0< 
IMS.  Tf»t  1  ati  — —      H—tt  in  tmo  wwriiBl^  idr  da 

voiiw*. 

Nr»«  Toutacba  Uedlein  mit  vier  md  flaff  tttlmi— I.  Mkha 
rnnU  llchllch  zii  ilnKni.  und  auiT  allarkr  Irwtnitnaitm  rafalma- 

chon.  Dnrc-h  AnUionluiii  H<'niv>i<<lliini,  ChurfBT-tllrhwO.  ?u  HarhM-n 
Cappeliu«liit«r  verfcrtirt.  tifilruikt  Mlriit.  rx,  dimh  Dletiteh 
(icrUU.  Inn  Joh«un  »uu  ll<-rr<  wliirBn  Kruckrrry,  15«8,  obt  4tu. 
Four  |airt-boolt«.  contalnlDK  twelve  Murml  ntnga.  Includaa  Um 
wvll-kno«n  chorale  "  Ixiln-t  ilni  Herm,"  which  took  a  pvnnanant 
plaoa  in  churi-h-arniii.  ini<l  wn*  rp|irliil«i|  In  Jn«.h!in  MnittleburK* 
' Chrittllchp  n.  tn>iitli<:lif  Tin.  liK.->i*[ii|{e..'  yjixin.  lATl  ;  tlir  Iir.-~lrii«-r 
Oeaancburh.  l.'i«J;  J.  C.  Kulinau'i  '  Vlrrttlitiniiv>>  alte  u.  ucue 
Cli<>nitp«uiit(e.'  1790.  Ii.  p.  140:  LOtarl  ■  Kinhltrbr  (1ii»n»aiiM^, 
Isfil,  No.  U  ;  Mid  with  the  aonc  '  Altvin  ru  dlr"  lor  ill  rolcna,la 
Wlnt*rfelil  »  KntHf*ittrh»  Klrduturrtann.  IM.'!.  .\o».  38  and  39. 

Nawr  und  lostlce  wMUIche  IVu.liu  h^  1  li  lleln.  uilt  vl«-r,  lUnff. 
nmi  SUuinirti,  auf  atlnrlp}-  limtrmiii  iiU-n  ttittrbntuchvu,  nnd 

lirbllcb  m  •Ingm.  Durch  Ant  Si-andrliiiui.  etc  von  lhni«  arlbat 
norriirirrt,  utvd  In  Dmck  rorfertliirt.  Onlm<-kt  iii  Drewlen  durdi 
MatUina SUlckal  andUlniel  iWrirrn.  l.%7i:i.  ol.l  4Ui.  Kivr  iwrt-booka. 
ouBtaiuInc  twenty  aonyii.  A  iaUr  •'•litlnii  .,f  I liii<I  the  tltle-|Mcv 
aa  ahove  wiUi  the  ex>.v|>tlon  of  the  u-iioi  [Mrt  U«.k.  dated  a  year 
later,  a*  follows:  8rh<>ti«-,  weltllche  und  iciatllche.  iut»«,  dmdadw 
Lieillrin  mit  rler,  fUiiffund  anh*  Ht4ninirn.  1ST9. 
_Bplthalaniluni  In  hunorem  .  .  .  Christ.. pli, . rt  W.illhrri,  llluntrlaa. 
BHilMfla  Saxnnlaw  .  .  .  orxaiiUtAe  ni..|.Ti:»  pi ii.lpntiiw.  vlri 
Jaamua  Waltherl.  conralla  UnMdm.U,  ».  t«iiti.ilii  iiiiul<»«  ainrn- 
Iari>  .  .  .  mil.  rt  him<-»t.t.«im«efuen>liiju<  (^ktbi-riuae  TolaawapcNUM 
Ipoiiu.  HeiiiMlrti  Tolw.  iiiiwii  l  ct  i>icU.ri»  .  .  .  tvttctaa  flitaa. 
Lamnialtiuu  aaa  vuclbu*  ab  illoa.  KlrctoHi  K»xr,uliie  .  .  .  miuli'l 
<il«1  Mlglrtn^  Antoolo  Soudcllo.  1574.  4t».    HU  tK>it.l»«.ka. 

jiaaw  ■cMoa  aiuarrlearne  OeUtllche  Itrmlai  Ur  LitMier.  uiit  fUnff 
nod  aech*  KUniincu,  gautx  lieblK-h  xa  »lnmi.  und  autf  ailerlay 
Inatmuifiiti'ii  /uirrbrsnrhen,  aiinipt  elueui  Dialog  nilt  acht  StiUH 
■ncii.  Uurch  Aat.  Sisndelluiu,  «tc.  couipoutrt.  auih  M>n  lliru« 
aallaa carrlgM, «■<  bl Drwck  vorfertlfcit.  t>r«arirn.  (iini.  !  K.'rK<-n, 
IS7S,  oM.  4M.  Cimiallia  tweuty-three  eampoaltlaua,  'ineiit  Uber 
iilt«T<>  Kircheninelndien.' 

Miuiir  m  x.  iiiiarnra  priorea  trw  qiiin<|tie.  poaterloraa  Tno  aas 
vtx.uin  »<int.  ooiiipuaituiu  anper  haa  mntlouuniMrll.  I,  anper:  avrv 
i|ue  voua;  2.  lu  mi  aon  gio*«n«ita:  3.  Ad  aeiiiialaa;  4.  Mu-U 
Mnedrlpn* ;  8.  An  prrniier  Jour ;  (I.  O  paa»l  npnml.  ADtlion-  Ant. 
Sc«iiili  llci  Klo'toria  MMi.nix'  iniinltr!)"  \>nr1rtAu.    Monactll  1B7Q. 

II  »t-<>.ii<l'i  llbru  ■!<•  If  i-..n/..iii  luiiBjliLmin,  a  quatto  et  a  cinqne 
vitd.  «.'otnp«jrte  pw  Ant.  SuutiWIIu.  maaatio  de  U  capelU  del 
iUua.  '^'^MJO/M^  41  awmia, Jte.  NoramenU.  date  In 
loea.  Sta»pat«  In  Ilonaalio  par  Adam  Vnv.  IB77.  obL  4«o.  Fiva 
|iart>Maka,  cuntAlnInc  twenty-fcmr  i-xnronj. 

Oonivairieita  ur  othkk  Pi.hi  n  atioxs 

•  Iiuptrlnui  Aofaiti  alt  faatlx7*MaKnlAvat.'  Sw.  noc.  eiulte- 
mil.  ■  ill  f  .r  fSfbl  »oli>-.  In  th*  flist  Talauii' .  •  AHi-lula  noli  fler* 
M  il  I  I   f'.i  -'M-ti  » i'ln'»,  ill  thi  second. 

l!-'»ll  umnoi,  Pmluiua  138  Uavidla.  .  .  .  IVr  CI.  Stephanl 
Buchavlanaan.  Haribatina.  UKl  Ineludea  Bcaml^lloii  ■u-ttinu  of 
the  paalm  for  alz  voieea  {urn  bla  BpfthalamU,  l.vxi  a  mxnuainBt 
copy     In  the  Virnna  IIof>«th|lothrk .  Vn. 

.i.t.-  bii.  h  .  .  xh^iiirr  IjiiiUiiictUt  k  .  .  .  mit  »ler  und 
funir  stitiiiMi-n.  Oetrockt  durdi  Ucmhard  Jubin.  Mmr  an 
Htrwimnc.  IS79.  Indndaa •  Ich  vata  aUr ilB tat artiwtMlMMi* 
fur  five  voinv.  In  Inta  taMalmv; 

Kill  iicv.  kuiwtll.h  TalmUtarliacb  .  .  .  dnnh  KH»m  NlpoUnm 
.Viiiiii.irlri.  h.  l,Urk-i  r  ond  Oifanlat  In  LeilulK  «"  Hanct  Thuiii«, 
Ulp<l<.  is::..  -  Irh  wala  mir.'  'Dan  IMatvn  Buhl  en.'  <Urua  liab 
hat.'  -  Kein  liab  ohn  Md.'        driaHnMaa,'  SU  ftt  am 

In  lute  tAhlattm. 

."<»•  1»  t»«-  ( Aritiiini'*  octo  et  *cpf*nn  vornm.  rtf 
\<H-,  ii<-v  exiiU*-iiiiiii,'  for  eljjht 

Si  honc  aa-irrli^iip  .  . .  Tavtacbc  Urdcr  XX.  Uurch  J.  roblaraa 
SchruandorffHiM-in.   JlSnalian.  IML 

'  Manrher  der  apricht,'  tOr  few  TOtcaa. 

Corullarliini  Ontionum  wrunini  .  ,  .  F.  Llndnerl,  Noriberfa*. 
ir4<0.  No,  22.  .^ntoiuim  s. uti.ii  ll li/i :  M  lnUtua  veT»>  lan^-iiurm '  in 
two  nioveinriita.  for  11  »i'  voliv^.  On  a  tnanoncript  copy  In  tha 
Xwlrkau  LiUrar;'  la  written,  '  I'ltiraa  cantio  AntMM  QraiidaDI 
uul  in  Jaiiuarll  dt«  vr>peri  bora  7,  anno  w,  aetatil  ~  — 
^Kgfc^  jfjriya,  J.  i).  MSaanalaa  iBthn 


Arwntor^itl,  UQS. 


i^iyui^ud  by  Google 
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Mii»ikiiIli»<-hCT  Z«  Uvtrtri-ll»T.  -tv.  i-t  Allcrlry  •oliz«meI«.hcrUehe 
\  .jji.n-."  ulul  HuiiiHn-»,  vtf  .,  NUnil»n{.  16l)U.  rontj»lii»  m>dk«  (i>r 
4,  5,  'i.  7  nail  H  %i>lr«-s,  t»<i  cuiiiiajaltluii*  an  by  Bfinlollu. 

Tiiuiiiphl  Jl  IKjruthi*  .  .  Ut 
Trluriiph  CrttiU)«ln  .  .  .  iturch  M.  Klii 
«'i.iiL>in«  ■  IlIi  weU  mIr  '  f»r  Bve  vulrr*. 

Ktir-eliimnn*  QaMtllilMitam   uot-uiii  Utiiiuiii  qutn^M 
l«i|nlK.  l*tM.    Coiiiposltionii  bjr  t4ouvl«llii  in  fart  I. 

CiMUoaale ■•cntiii.  <Ua  tut,  (Mstllcbe  UtAvr  mIt  :i,  4.  S  iXlf r  nxbr 
SUnimm  nntrrKhtoillchvr  AaU>ru>n.  Uutha,  Il>4<>-I«.  3  rolaniaa. 
Uti*  miiitxjalUoii  )>)'  Hnnii'lrllo.  aito  In  thi*  fditioli  of  l49I4Mi7. 

J<-1i.  1).  K)>  Hii.'  o  i-lltluii  u(  r.  (irrhanil  m-l'tllihr  AatecfhlMI, 
IfifiT     VVitli  ».T»!iJfll.i  •  invli'ly  to  '  Liulirt  d«n  H»mi,' 

A.  S.ith«i»lt.  Siiitiinluiiii  rt-llgUlwr  U«akn|«.  ril.  N.j.  11.  •LnMM't 
(III-  Kiii'li-U-in  '  for  tlvo  volnf« 

Knkiii  CoiMinrr.  <rfl>tlicli-  u.  wwltlk'bv  LMw.    MTO.  Noa.  11.  IS. 

- 1'  !i  iiif  III  'lir  Kii'i  (K-ioN-t  <wt>t  dii.'  both  Iw  ttTO  TClMi;  ctkar 
iuut«t<  lo  Itoaicm  flMin.  voU.  10;  lit,  and  9L 

N.»  in  Ml  •A^41AtaHi13i'M4'WiLM>MBlA.'bg«hlMr 

(our  To)n«B. 

M>«.  In  Augmborg  Llbnury,  So.  81.  LU.  I  S.u  r«IMI  IMWi rnni 
twx  v.jcain  iTirioruiii  autboruin  hatui  TnltfiiHuni.  13M.  MlHinipvr, 
Miirl*  Matf<lal»l*-  (Uchlrttererii  OntaUr/Uf  )  1U.I<-  Tnlvrt^lMtn- 
Hlt'Ilothrk.  >"o.  33,  MaipiKlcat  VIII.  tonl.  In  tiLlitun.-.  lUte  i»l».nt 
\f>K'..  iKi>:ht«r'«  C\Unl<vu«.t  Uefltn.  KOalcL  BlUluihak,  aiMf 
M<'i>'<l  Minyv  In  •oorv  (RItuerl. 

BroUu  ftMltblMlatbrk.  No.  9  (<UU  1913)  tn  Man.  »lMi  Va  *  III 
■rfaimte  purt-lwok*.  '  .Allrliil*  noil  I1»r»"  for  •«»v<-ti  vn|(«.  Ko.  6 
(4at«  lS«7i  and  No.  II  \  Ut»  I.Vtl;  '  Noo,  U'W  rmluiuin  f./r  eljht 
volcw^  Both  In  Thin,  iiiiia.  IStU.  No.  11  aad  No.  14  |>Ut«  kbaut 
lam.  'Bill  KlnileUln  ao  MMIch*  for  ite  TOlW,  Mri  'MalMt 
Mlat  dn '  tor  flTv  voiom.  liulh  fn>m  '  N»«»  Mb.  MM.  fflMl.'  tS». 
Mo.  lOi  flv*  iMrVbuolu.  nine  It«lliui  tiu4rl«al«  from  Snndallo'* 
weona  book.  isrr.  No.  M.  (Ix  (ullo  parVbooks,  Ut«  10th  orntur) . 
lll*M«mi[HT:  Aii«c<|tt«  Toua;  lo  ml  loa  (lo««o*tU:  AdaaqoailM: 
•II  (or  (lr«  ralcm.  and  MlMMmtpar :  MMteMMMmt  An  piwler 
Jour:  OpwMl  ipanil.  all  for  lU  volMK  Iteau  aMUM  VWilMMd 
at  Mnnt'  h  In  ISTd.  •««  BbOTil   A  MA.  MW  fll  (M  MM  *0  IMri 

■{«r«i '  If  aiwi  In  tb*  Than  HolMUIayMk.  4aU  aboot  Ml* 

(Bobn'i  fntaloftiii.)  _ 
BlUt  OymoMUl-BlhUoaMk.  Ko.  »,  its  paiMMlM.  UM 

'  L«bct  den  Herrn '  for  four  rviem  (n*  IMS  pdblla»tla«).  ttt  Vte. 

40.  .M.  Sa.  tmprrfuct  *eU  of  part  hfKik..  •  Ach  »«ll"r  We!n'  far  flT« 
voUrt ;  -  Schunt  U«'l ' ;  '  H  l»  ainlo.'  aixi  '  iV  pvr  K-ntlr '  ((rom  Lib.  I. 
of  CancnnI,  ItTSi,  all  for  tour  voicw.   (Kuhn'a  i 

Drwitcii  Boykl  Utewy.  Hoi  ItlO.  Tknt 

•Chri«tii«  dlclt  ad  Thonuun'  dfttod  IHl.  •  

nt.'  I*'!,  •tml  '  iniitiiiii%rR  Jonualprn.'    (K«<to'» Cttltl»t»»>i 

Mimlch  lloy-il  I,l>.r»ry.  No.  ,14  IMua  M.S. 
rapnr :  O  {Mwal 


,  nmni,  uid  MiMft  MiBur :  Aa  PwaUr  Jwuv  Mh  far 


«nd*Adiaott 

lV*Ki  datv  I.IKI  »ti  liv->.mpl»te  aet  of  i«rt  »«>oki :  two  ni>i«tiiflc«ta, 
Aii'l  two  moU't-^  >v  "■i.il'it  voicm  ;  urn*  lu^it^t  for  ni,  jiit  I  uiie  fur 
■Ik  TotoML  tM*iera  raloA^Nf.)  Urliuiua  Ubrary  UA.  motcti 
t  Mid  14H,  ■ont*  for  tear  mhI  An  ««4om  by 


U«vnlt<  BitteiBluMlemIe  BIM.  MB.  19.  many  inot»ta  by  ffa^andrllo. 
Pima  Btadtkircbe  mh-cvntory  Ma  '  Auf  <lli  b  trau  Icb  (or  four 
volow  (tram  lUB  vofk).  Aootter  Jfik  with  '  Diw  MDctiacatiu '  fur 


'  nun  a»uinii  uer  neiaea  nniana  kit  nv»  vuicn.    .-lo.  d<»,  iiio 
■MtWtofgMt-boaka,  MlMtraMr :  Oarmanla  pUnga.  for  lU  vol 
Jto,  tn,  iMOmpMa  Ml  ol  pMt-booka.  '  Ma«i\u  DoratuoR '  In 
awvMMKto  (Atah  «m  tad«M  la  WMUm'a  iNvvMiHum 
W4I.  ud  'AJMb  an  (Ur.*  Mk  to  4k  rahw.  (Vallhanlt  *  (. 


ZwIekM  ftitaaeltrininnaawk.  99.  V.  4itt  ahoat  1000.  In  Ubbf 

tnr<'.  "Mif  I, It'll  »i!n  li-h'  for  (oar  rnlcM  (from  '  N»w«i  and  IiutUis 
Llfllr.ii    ]•.:■'       V II  lUU  More  flv»  (olio  part-l">'k» 

*  Nun  kouinit  lier  Heidoo  HatUod '  for  itv»  voic««.    No.  87V.  Int»ui- 

[voloea. 
In  two 
irtvm  In 

■  4K  TOtaV.   (VMIhanlt'a  Cnta- 
*•>  C.  ». 

SCARIA,  E.MIL,  bom  Sept.  18,  18  JO,  at 
Graz,  Styrio,  studied  at  the  Conservatoriuiu, 
Vienna,  under  GentQnoino,  made  his  d^but  at 
I\>th  St.  Hris  in  thf  '  Hn^nuMiots,*  and 
afUirward^i  iuiQg  at  Bruna  and  FrankTort.  In 
1862  he  oame  to  London  for  the  iiurpose  of 
further  study  muh  r  r.uroia,  and  nang  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  ou  April  5,  and  at  a  oouoert 
given  later  by  Tnuz  Abt,  who  procured  him 
an  engagctiieiit  at  Deaaau.  He  next  played  at 
Leipzig  (1863-65)  and  from  1865  to  1872  at 
Dresden.  Among  his  best  iMirts  were  Hercules 
('Alceste'),  Harastro,  Lejwrello,  Caspar,  Rocco, 
Landgrave  (' Tannhauser ').  Pofnifr  (' Moister- 
singer')  Burgomasiter  ('Czaar  und  Ziniiuer- 
mann  *),  Dulmmara,  Geronimo  ('  II  Hatrimonio 
w  xi  ''to  '),  and  FalstalT  (Nicohii),  in  which  last  a 
critic  remarks  that  he  made  one  of  his  greatest 
suceenes  .  .  .  when  he  was  at  Dresden,  and 
made  it  in  great  measure  by  \m  really  excellent 
actingof  th«  character.   From  1872  to  1886  he 


was  engac'i'd  at  Vienna,  where  he  established 
bis  reputatiuti  a-i  a  vt  rsatile  siugt-r  and  actor  in 
both  baritone  and  ba.s.s  {taits,  l>ut  best  in  the 
latter,  as  his  •car-  fiilly  (it^arlened  high  Hf»tes  form 
so  great  a  cuutiAst  U>  the  vigoruusi  notes  ot  liis 
lower  and  middle  register'  (HansUek).  On 
leave  of  alKsence  he  sang  in  tlie  prineiiwil  German 
cities,  in  Italian  o^icra  iu  Russia,  etc  Ue  saug 
the  {lart  of  EMsamfllo  to  the  Carmen  of  Berth* 
Ehnii,  Oct  23,  1875,  when  Hi/.-t  s  oi.era  wm 
first  given  outside  France.  Among  his  I^sr 
parts  were  Hans  Sachs  ('  Meistersinger ')  Wotan 
('  Nibelungen  ') — for  which  character  he  was 
originally  selected  by  ^\■agner  for  Bayrouth, 
and  which  he  san;,'  at  Htr  Majesty's  Tlualrc  in 
lS82,Micheli ('  \\  iH-.oitrager'),Marcel,  Bertram, 
and  (1 S79)  Seneschal  ("Jean  d*^  Pa;  is  ).  Finest 
of  all  was  his  Gurnemanz  in  '  Parbiial,'  which 
he  created  at  Bayreath  in  1882 ;  1m  sang  it  at 
tilt!  ronct-rt •  i»'rforniancc  of  the  work  in  the 
Albert  Uall,  Loudon,  in  1884.  He  became  insane 
in  1886,  and  died  on  July  22  of  that  year  at 
Blasewitz  near  Dresden.  A.  Xeitmann's  Erin- 
ntrungtn  an  Richard  fFaffHert  1907,  gives  many 
amusing  stories  of  him.  a.  o. 

SCARLATTI,  Alibsandro,  was  bom  in 
Sicily  in  16.''f9  or  }»<)s<iibly  in  1658,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  statement  of  his  age  engraved 
on  his  tombstone.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  his  birthplace  wunTrapani,  on  the  strength 
of  an  alleged  autograph  score  of  his  orient 
'  Pompeo,'  wMeh  both  ntb  and  Fiorimo  pio> 
fessed  to  have  seen  while  in  the  possession  of 
Gaspare  Selvaggi  of  Naples.    Selvaggi'a  libi^ary 
was  bought  by  the  Marqnis  of  Northampton, 
and  preseiite*!  by  him  in  1843  to  the  British 
Museum ;  but  no  score  of  '  Pompeo '  is  to  be 
found  there  now,  nor  is  it  included  in  the  MS. 
catalogue  of  the  OoUeotion  drawn  up  for  the 
donor  at  the  time.    Tho  only  known  .<!core  of 
'  Pompeo '  is  in  the  lioyal  Libmiy  at  Hnissels, 
and  formerly  bidonged  to  F^tis ;  but  it  is  not 
autograph,  and  dot's  not  1>ear  the  iiiHcription 
mentioned.    This  inscription,  by  the  way,  is 
given  by  VitS»  as  *  Ifndea  del  Signor  Alwssndre 
Scarlatti  da  Trapani.'aixl  l>v  Florinioa.s 'Pomp* ., 
del  Cav.  Alessaudro  bcarlatU  di  Trapaui.' 
Florimo's  Tsrsion  can  hardly  bs  aooepted  as 
genuine,  since  'Pompeo'  appeared  in  16S3, 
while  the  composer  did  not  receive  the  title  of 
Cavaliere  imtil  many  years  later.    I  n  Uie  records 
of  the  Arcadian  Academy  at  Rome,  Scarlatti  is 
describ.^d  a.s  a  native  of  Palermo,  but  in  view  of 
other  known  errors  to  be  found  in  these  records 
the  evidence  of  this  entry  cannot  t>o  regarded  as 
infallible.    The  ofTuial  record  <>{  lus  birth  or 
baptism  has  hitherto  eluded  the  most  careful 
research.    The  faet,  however,  that  ha  was  bora 
in  Sicily  is  proved  cnndnsively  by  statements  in 
the  printed  libretti  of  his  early  operas,  and  in  MS. 
chronielea  whioh  record  their  perfonnaneo,  and 
st>eak  of  theoomposerasaSicilian.  Of  his  parent* 
age  nothing  is  known,  and  itsssns  not  impr«^ 
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aUe  that  he  omm  of  m  Tomii  ttoek,  the  mtme 

ScHi'latti  IteingTu^c  an  :iii<l  iiotSicillili,  Ho  must 
in  auy  case  bave  Itift  thv  islaud  at  Ml  eerly  age  ; 
he  ia  traditionally  supiioeed  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Carissiiiii  in  Roim-,  altliough  that  master 
died  when  Si^latti  was  liftoeu  years  old.  His 
early  com  i)08itioi»  thowtheinfliieRoeof  Legrenri, 
and  more  es[)ccially  of  Strailclln,  wliose  Iw.st 
work  haa  recently  been  shown  to  have  been  done 
in  Rome ;  and  his  early  ohaniber>eatttata8,  of 
which  some  are  jirohaMy  earlier  in  date  than 
even  hie  first  operas,  are  generally  to  bo  found 
in  MS.  alongride  of  eimibr  mnaio  1^  composers 
who  worked  in  Rome  and  northern  Italy. 

Uia  first  known  opera  was  '  L'Errore  hmo 
oente  orrero  Oli  Eqmroel  nel  SemUante,'  pro 
duced  Feb.  8,  1679,  in  Rome  at  the  Cdllegio 
Clementiao.  This  work  won  him  the  interest 
of  Okristina  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  even  asserted 
her  protection  of  him  in  defiance  of  the  Papal 
representatives,  Scarlatti  being  in  bad  odour 
at  the  Vatioan  on  aooonnt  of  the  misoonduot  of 
his  sister  with  an  ecclesiiuttie.  In  the  libretto 
of  bis  seoond  opera,  '  L'  Honest4  negli  Anion  ' 
(1680),  he  is  described  as  Ibwstro  di  Capix  lla 
to  Queen  Christina.  Both  these  oi>era8  are  on 
asmallaoale;  <Pompeo'(fionie^  1683)  was  iirob- 
ably  his  fiist  attempt  at  cpera  ttria  in  the 
grand  manner.  In  Febrnary  1684  '  Pompeo ' 
was  given  at  Naples,  where  '  Gli  Equivoci '  had 
also  been  heard,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month  ho  was  ajipointed  Maestro  di  Cappella 
to  the  Viceroy,  his  brother  Francesco  receiving 
a  {xMt  as  violinist  in  the  same  chapel  royal. 
The  two  broUters  owed  their  api>ointmentji  to 
the  influence  of  their  sister,  Anna  Maria,  an 
opera-singer,  who  was  the  mistress  of  a  court 
official ;  and  the  affair  seems  to  have  caused  some 
indignation  at  Naples,  not  so  much  on  grounds 
of  morality  as  from  motives  of  chauvinism. 
That  Soailatti  was  regarded  as  a  stranger  in 
Naples  seems  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  did  not 
receive  his  musical  education  there,  as  Neapolitan 
historians  of  nniHio  have  tried  to  maintain. 
About  this  time  Scarlatti  married  one  Antonia 
Anzalone,  by  whom  he  had  three  and  fiossibly 
more  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  born  Oct. 
26,  1685,  was  Giuseppe  Domenico,  later  famous 
as  a  com|)oser  for  the  harpsichord.  From  this 
time  to  1 702  he  remained  at  Naples,  occupied 
princifMilly  in  the  composition  of  op«'ra.s  fnr  jiro-  I 
duution  at  the  royal  pahuc  ur  at  the  royal 
theatre  of  San  Bartoikmieo.  He  wiks  also  much 
in  demand  as  a  composer  of  muHie  for  aristocratic 
entertainments,  and  soon  fell  into  a  }>opular 
and  hasty  style  of  work.  His  chamber  music, 
however,  shows  that  even  at  this  time  hi-s  artistic 
ideals  were  much  higher,  and  by  1702  Naples 
had  beoome  so  irksome  to  him,  both  for  musical 
and  financial  reasons,  that  he  detenninwi  to  try 
his  fortunes  elsewhere.  Hissalvy  was  in  arrear, 
and  the  pditieal  diatarbaness  consequent  on 
tiw  war  of  the  Spanish  Sooosnion  rendend  his 
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position  atin  note  inssonre.   On  Jane  14  he 

went  with  Domenico  tn  Unrcnce,  where  they 
cigoyed  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand  111.,  son 
of  the  Grand  Dnke  of  TOaoany,  a  prinoe  who 
Wits  enthuMiastically  devoted  to  music.  For  his 
private  theatre  at  PratoUno  Scarlatti  composed 
several  operas,  and  the  Arahivio  Hedioeo  at 
Floren<-i  ctnifainsa  very  interesting^  correspond- 
ence between  the  prince  and  the  musician  on 
the  subject  of  these  works.  Ferdinand,  however, 
was  not  dispased  to  offer  him  any  permanoTit 
post,  and  ijcarlatti  being  resolved  not  to  return 
to  Naples  aooepted  the  hnmble  position  of 
assistant  M.iesttii  di  Capiwlla  at  the  chvich  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Route.  This  was  obtained 
for  him  by  Cardinal  Fietro  Ottoboni,  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  him  for  .some  twelve  years 
or  more,  and  who  also  made  him  his  private 
Maestro  di  Cappdia.  Nevertheless,  Beariatti 
seems  to  have  been  no  happier  in  Rome  than 
in  Naples,  judging  from  the  contempt  for  both 
pUces  whim  he  expresses  in  his  lettera  to  Ferdi- 
nand.  He  had  been  forced  to  write  down  to 
the  level  of  a  Spanish  viceroy's  taste  for  the 
opera-house  at  Naples ;  at  Rome  the  Pbpee  had 
done  their  best  to  suppress  opera  altogetlier  on 
groundsof  public  morality.  This  must,  nodonbt, 
have  been  a  severe  hiknr  to  Scarlatti,  whose  real 
genius  sought  i  ipiwliwi  in  dramatic  music, 
although  it  found  vant  in  chamber-music  when 
its  natural  otttlet  was  obstructed. 

On  April  26,  1706,  Scarlatti  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  under  the 
name  of  Trrpandro  Politn'o,  Corelli  and  Pasquini 
being  ela  ted  at  the  same  time.  Crescimbsni 
(Arcadia,  Lib.  vii.  Proea  v.)  gives  a  charming 
acconnt  of  their  musical  performances  at  these 
pastoral  assembliee.  To  this  iK3rioii  of  Scarlatti's 
activity  belong  many  of  his  beautiful  chamber- 
cantatas,  and  a  certain  amount  of  church  music. 
In  Hay  1 707,  Antmio  Foggia  died,  and  Scarlatti 
succeeded  him  as  principal  Maestro  at  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  He  continued  to  compose 
operas  for  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  while  livfalg 
in  Rome,  but  although  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence about  these  works  has  Ijeen  preserved, 
the  scores  of  them  have  unfortunately  disa{>- 
peared.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  write 
pleasing  music,  he  seems  to  have  been  too  severe 
for  the  prince's  taste,  and  in  1707  he  was  dropped 
in  favour  of  Perti. 

In  this  year  he  prodnce<l  two  ojicras,  '  Mitri- 
date  Enjmtore '  and  '11  Trionfo  della  Libertk' 
at  Venice  (Teatro  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo),  going 
there  in  {)crson  to  direct  them.  These  works 
are  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  of  his  |mvions 
operas,  and  the  first  is  one  of  the  best  that  he 
ever  wrote  ;  the  second  has  come  down  to  us  iit 
so  fragmentary  a  condition  that  it  is  hardly 
jiossiMe  to  form  a  fair  judgment  u{Hin  it.  In  all 
probability  Scarlatti  remained  at  Venice  to  the 
end  of  the  Osmival,  and  thence  made  his  waj 
to  Urbino,  tnvsUiim^  there  ia  leaaoa  to  belieTe, 
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by  way  of  Ferrani.  Tli<-  r<'i;,'niiig  jwpc  (Clement 
XL)  was  a  native  of  Urbino,  and  the  Albaui 
family,  to  whieh  he  helonged,  were  nobles  of 
great  importance  in  that  country.  TIh-  i  csident 
represmtativo  of  the  ianiily,  Cardinal  Orazio 
Albani,  was  interested  in  mnsie,  and  although 
no  trat-e  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  ia  now  to  l>e 
found  there,  the  Albaui  library  pojiseseeii  several 
libretti  of  Dmnenieo's  operas,  as  well  as  a  few 
musical  treasures  of  an  cinlicr  date.  Scarlatti 
remained  at  Urbino  until  September,  but  prob- 
ably retttrned  to  Rone  for  Gliriitniu,  sinos  lie 
wrote  a  mass  witik  orchestiil  aooompaniment 
for  this  festival. 

Although  SoMlatti  had  left  Naples  in  June 
170'J,  1>i.H  ]M)st  At  tlie  royal  chapel  was  not  fill<  d 
up  until  October  1704,  when  a  certain  Uaetauo 
\^meziano  was  appointed.  In  I>ecember  1707 
he  was  Huuc^'cded  by  Frauceiico  M.hk  itii  ;  but 
towards  the  end  uf  1708  Cardinal  (wimaui,  the 
Autriaa  Viceroy,  made  an  attempt  to  {tersaade 
Scarlatti  to  return.  It  seems  that  Scarlatti,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  declined  to  accept 
the  {HHt  of  deputy  first  organist,  whieh  was 
offered  hiui,  havin;,'  iK-en  at  the  head  of  the 
chapel  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  did  not 
retnm  until  he  had  been  restored  to  the  offioe  of 
Maestro  di  Capiiella,  with  an  increased  stiiH'nd. 
Mancini  was  compensated  with  the  title  of  Vice- 
maestro,  and  the  rig^t  of  succeeding  eventually 
to  the  ])oat  held  by  Scarlatti.  It  in  doubtful, 
however,  whether  he  re-eatabliahod  himxelf 
definitely  at  Naples  until  1718.  Although 
describefl  in  the  libretti  of  '  L*  Amor  Volubile  e 
Tiranno'  (1709)  and  'La  Priuciixiasa  Fedele' 
(1710)  as  Maesiro  della  Ileal  Cappel/a,  he  does 
not  ap|)ear  to  have  written  anything  nioi-e  for 
Naples  during  the  next  three  years,  and  on  May 
27,  1713,  tlie  new  Viceroy,  Count  Daun,  made  a 
special  confirmation  of  the  ap{)ointment  given 
him  by  Cardinal  GrimanL  This  action  secured 
him  for  Naples  for  the  next  few  years. 

During  this  second  jwriod  of  work  in  Naples 
Scarlatti  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He 
produced  o[»cras  on  a  inagniticcnt  scale  at  the 
eonrt  theatre;  'Ti;:iuiie"  (1715)  and  its  con- 
tcmiK)rarie8,  though  leius  interesting  than  his 
later  operas,  are  brilliant  and  cUective — the 
leisured  work  of  a  man  mellowed  by  sucoeas, 
not  the  hurried  output  of  one  struggling  to 
retain  the  favour  of  his  patrons  at  any  sacrifice 
of  artistic  ideals.  To  tiiis  ])criod  also  belong 
some  oratorios,  nutaMy  '.San  Filipjio  Neri ' 
(1713),  and  several  serenatas  for  state  occasions. 
Tlie  honour  of  knighthood,  which  is  first  vouched 
for  by  the  appearance  of  liis  name  with  the 
title  Cavaliere  in  the  libretto  of  '  Carlo  Re 
d'  Alemagna'  (1716),  was  probably  conferred 
upon  him  in  recognition  of  the  Mi  renata  mid 
opera  which  he  comjHtscd  to  celebratt;  the  Mrth 
of  the  Archduke  Leopold.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  received  the  order  of  the  Colili  n 
Spur  from  the  Pope,  at  the  request  of  Cardinal 


Ottoboni;  but  if  this  were  the  cax-  it  is  only 
natural  to  snp^iose  tliat  it  would  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  hiiu  while  in  the  OBrdinal's  service, 

or  even  iiinlri  tlie  pontificate  of  the  Cardinal'-s 
uncle,  Alexander  Vill.  It  may,  however,  be 
]K>inted  out  that  in  this  year,  1716,  he  ootn- 
IKKsed  a  ma-ss  (known  as  '  Missa  Clementina  II.') 
for  Clement  XL  lu  1718  he  made  lus  one 
attempt  at  pure  comic  opera,  *  II  IViciilb  dell* 
Onure,'  ]xrforme(l  at  tlie  Tt  atro  dei  Fiorentini. 

The  interest  of  the  Nea^iolitans  in  Scarlatti's 
music  seems  to  have  waned  about  this  time. 
After  '  < 'aiiiViise  '  (1719)  no  more  of  his  djf  i.vs 
were  heard  there,  and  it  is  probable  that  ho 
established  himself  in  Rome,  since  his  stipend 
as  M;n\stio  di  Capiiellaat  Napl^  was  not  jwiil  to 
him  any  more,  although  he  retained  the  title. 
At  Rome  he  had  a  number  of  admiren  snlReient 
to  undertake  the  produotit)n  of  a  .series  of  o|.«-ia.s 
which  exhibit  the  oonijjoeer  in  a  still  more 
advanced  phase  of  artistic  development.  The 
first  of  those  was  '  Telt  inai '  (171H),  which  was 
followed  by  'Marco  Attilio  R^lo'  (1719), 
*Tito  8empronio Oraooo'  and  'l^mo  Arieino' 
(1720),  ai)i>arently  not  so  much  revivals  aa 
entire  i-ecompoeitiona  of  two  earlier  operas^  and 
finally  his  114th  and  last  o]M>ra,  'Griselda' 
(17'21).  Since  the  autograph  suoi-e  of  this  last 
informs  us  that  it  was  com|Kwed  for  IMnce  Hus> 
])oli,  we  may  8upi>ose  that  that  nobleman  (who 
had  interested  himself  in  Scarlatti's  work  when 
he  was  living  in  Rome  before)  waatiie  princi|ial 
organiser  of  the  performances,  which  took  place 
at  the  '  Sala  de^^'li  illustrissimi  Signori  Cap- 
ranica.'  In  1721  Clement  XL  waa  succeeded 
by  Innocent  XIIL,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  Scarlatti  was  commissioned  by  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  to  oonitioee  a  jiastorale  for 
the  Pojie's  formal  entrance  into  the  Vatican. 
This  appears  to  have  been  his  last  work  for 
Borne,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  in 
sacred  mnsic  as  well  as  in  opera,  producing  a 
line  mass  with  orehestra  and  other  works  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day  at  the  request  of  Cardinal 
Acquaviva,  who  had  a  s)tecial  interest  in  the 
chinch  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Trastcvere.  In  1722 
he  seems  to  have  visited  Ix»reto,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  oomix>sed  a  setting  of  the 
Psalm  *  Memento  Domtaie  David '  and  an  '  Ave 
Maria.'  Tlie  following  year  probably  saw  him 
l»ack  at  Naples.  He  set  to  work  on  a  sercnata 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Stigliano,  but 
appear^  to  have  left  it  imfinished,  as  the  first 
j>art  only  has  come  down  to  us.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  waa  now  living  in 
eomplete  retirement,  forgotten  by  hi.s  own 
generation,  and  regarded  as  a  crabl>e<l  and 
eccentric  harmonist  by  even  so  learned  a 
musician  as  the  German  theorist  Heinirheti. 
In  1724  J.  A.  Haaee,  liaving  quarrelled  with 
Porpora,  came  to  Scarlatti  as  a  pupil ;  the  old 
mall  Wius  attracted  l>y  tlie  Imy's  amiable  (!i?^- 
position,  and  during  the  lew  remaining  months 
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of  Scarlatti's  lire  the  two  musicians  regarded 
each  other  witli  the  alfection  of  Tather  and  son. 
Quautz  visitcnl  Nu|ile8  in  17:^5,  and  stayed  with 
Haase,  whom  ho  l>egg«d  to  introduce  him  to 
Scarlatti ;  Scarlatti,  however,  merely  reiilied  to 
Haase'a  requcat,  'My  son,  you  know  that  I 
cannot  endnra  |^y«n  of  trind  Instruments,  for 

tliey  all  blow  out  of  tiiiif.'  Hasse  8UC0eede<l 
eventually  in  inducing  him  to  receive  Quautz, 
who  hoard  him  pby  the  herpeidMid  *iii  a 
leanie<l  jimiuier '  ;  Scarlatti  even  acoompeaie<l 
him  in  a  solo  and  com|K)6ed  a  couple  of  flute- 
pieces  for  him.  He  died  on  Oet  34  of  tJie  Mme 
year,  uikI  was  huried  in  the  chuicli  of  MoiitP- 
sauto.  His  epitaph  is  said  to  liave  been  written 
by  Ouidinfti  Ottoboni,  and  mns  as  follows : — 

iiKic  •  siTV>  •  t.sr 
EQVES  .  ALEXANDER  .  SCARLACTVS 

Vn  •  MODntATlONB  •  BKMBFICIBHTIA 

rIKTATK  •  INStGNIS 
MVSICES  •  INSTAVkATOK  •  MA.VIMVS 
^1  •  SOLIUIS  •  VETKRVM  •  .NVMKRIS 
HOVA  •  AC  •  UIRA  •  SVAVITATB 
MOLLITtS 

AMTlQVrrATI  •  Gl.i'KIAM  •  lOSTKKITATI 
IMITANUI  •  SPEM  •  AUEAIIT 
OPTIMATIBVS  •  KECIBVSQ 
ArPftlHS  •  CARVS 
TAMDBM  •  AmrOS  •  NATVM  •  MCVI  •  KXTUnCIT 
^VMMf)      CVM   •  ITALIAE  ■  DOLOKK 
IX  •  KAL^"  '  NOVKMB"'*  •  C13I3CCXXV 
MORS  •  MOOI8  •  nscn  •  KBSCIA 

Scarl.itti  is  one  of  the  most  iin)iortant  figures, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  opera,  but  in  the 
entire  history  of  musio.  He  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  that  gioup  of  coin}>osers  who  succeeded 
the  fiiet  pioneers  of  the  monodic  style,  baaed 
npon  the  modem  tonal  system,  sod  who 
moulded  and  develoiK-d  a  musical  idiom  which 
served  as  the  languMe  of  musical  expnsiioii 
down  to  tiie  days  of  Beethoven.  In  his  early 
work  he  is  natui-ally  under  the  influence  of  older 
oompu^ers — Carissimi,  Luigi  Ko«ai,  Stradella, 
and  Legrenxi ;  indeed,  the  vagite  tradition  of  his 
having  studied  in  Parma  might  associate  him 
with  the  last-named  composer  as  a  pupiL  His 
first  operas  snd  his  early  etntatss  and  chnrch 
music  have,  moieovsr,  a  oertain  harshness  and 
crudity  which  reveals  the  beginner  ;  Stradella's 
operas  and  Rossi's  cantatas,  though  old-fash- 
ioned in  their  phraseology,  are  much  more 
mature  and  finished  in  their  execution.  It  is 
interesting  to  com]>are  Scarlatti  with  Purcell, 
who  was  his  exact  contem[>orary  ;  Purcell  was 
also  under  Italian  influence,  and  we  find  in  the 
young  Scarlatti  many  i>oint.s  of  resemblance  to 
him,  notably  in  the  treatment  of  harmony, — 
both  eom|M>sers  showing  a  tendency  to  think 
polyphunic^ily,  tliough  melodiously,  and  being 
eithw  indifferent  to,  or  more  probably  taking  a 
|)ositive  pleasure  in,  tlie  jiainful  dissonants 
tesuliiug  from  their  unWnding  logic.  Hut  with 
liis  apiwintment  as  Maestro  di  Capi>ella  at 
Ifaples,  Scarlatti  modified  his  s^le.   Here  he 


was  forced  to  work  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  to  work  for  |t«jpular  success.  The  fine  detail 
of  his  earlier  work  is  swept  ahide ;  the  curious 
forms,  derived  in  )iart  from  the  ground-baas,  in 
wliicli  he  liad  once  delighted,  are  abandoni^l  ; 
and  he  poured  forth  a  long  series  of  ojieraa 
in  which  the  grace  and  vapour  of  his  best 
moments  eventually  degenerated  into  insipidity 
and  vulgarity.  Three  important  features  charac- 
terise ^is  somewhat  unfortunate  period  of  his 
career.  Tlie  ff'i  riifM  aria  in  ternary  form  (ABA), 
though  of  course  not  an  invention  of  Scarlatti, 
is  now  definitsly  estobllihed  as  the  only  type  <^ 
o))eratic  aria,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  other 
forms.  The  form  of  overture  known  aa  the 
*  Italian '  overtore  was  introdnoed  in  1999  for 
the  revival  of  an  earlier  oi>era,  '  Dal  Male  il 
Bene,'  and,  though  subject  to  much  develop- 
ment, remdns  ooMtant  in  ito  main  ontlinea  to 
the  end  of  tlm  MetJistasio  |>cricHl  of  Italian 
open ;  and  Isstly,  the  opera  '  Olimpia  Yendi- 
eata*  (1 686)  presmte  os  vdth  tiie  earliest-known 
eaiample  of  acconij'unicd  recitative.  From  alxtut 
1686  to  1696  Scarlatti's  operas  have  a  facile 
graoe  that  is  often  far  remored  from  trimlity ; 
the  operas  'La  Statira '  (1690),  '  I^  Rosanra' 
(1690),  and  '  Pirro  e  Demetrio'  (1694),  which 
was  peiformed  in  London  in  an  English  adapte* 
tion  in  1708,  were  des«'rvedly  ]K)jiiilar  in  their 
day,  and  iwutain  music  which  has  even  survived 
down  to  our  own.  About  1697  a  change  comes 
over  Scarlatti's  style,  due  in  all  [irobabili^  to 
the  influence  of  Giovanni  bononoini,  whoie 
*Trionfo  di  Oamilla'  was  perfonned  at  Haplea 
in  that  year.  Hononcini  had  a  certain  gamns 
for  airs  of  a  spirited  martial  tyjic — '  L'  mgutfo 
no«Aiero*from  'Astarto'iaagood  specimen — 
and  no  doubt  they  ]ilea.se<l  thoooiirt,  since  they 
were  easy  to  understand,  and  even  a  viceroy 
oonld  beat  time  to  them.  Soailatti,  either  on 
his  ow  n  initiative,  or  nion'  probably  in  oliedienoe 
to  orders  from  above,  set  to  work  on  the  same 
lines,  and  from  1697  to  1702  turned  out  a 
number  of  inferior  operas,  full  of  airs  that  are 
either  sugary  and  cloying,  or  pompous  and 
stilted.  Their  only  redeeming  features,  as  a 
rule,  are  the  comic  scenes,  which  are  trivial 
but  certainly  humorous.  Of  this  phase '  Eraclea ' 
(1700),  and  '  Laodicea  e  Berenice '  (1701)  are 
the  best  exam])le.s. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Scarlatti's  most 
serious  work  was  lieing  put  into  the  ojiera-s  which 
lie  oompceed  for  Ferdinand  de'  Medici.  His  let- 
tA-rs  giveadetaile<l  iiccinuit  {)f  tlie  coni|)osition  of 
'Tumo  Aricino' (1701),  Lucio  Manlio'  (1705), 
and  'II  Gran  Tamerlano' (1706).  He  sjieaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  Stampi<,'lia's  libretto  to  the 
second  of  tliese,  and  ai)jiearb  to  have  considered 
the  opera  the  best  that  he  had  hitherto  com- 
posed, altliougli  each  act  wa.«i  written  in  a  fort- 
niglit.  The  scores  of  these  ojicras,  however, 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  not  even  scat- 
tered fragmenta  of  them  can  be  tiaoed.  To 
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wliAt  great  height  he  «u  capable  of  rising  at 
this  stage  may  be  eeen  in  the  o\iertL  'Mitridatc 
£u£>atore,'  composed  for  Venice  in  1707.  Al- 
tiiongh  tho  interest  is  not  aqoally  sustained  all 
through,  the  work  is  a  very  remarkable  example 
of  tlte  classical  manner  at  its  grandest.  The 
libratto  is  also  remarkable,  as  dspending  sntiiely 
upon  its  political  interest.  There  are  no  love- 
soenes  at  all ;  but  the  devotion  of  the  heroine 
Air  her  lost  brother  is  expressed  with  a  passion- 
ate sincerity  that  far  transcends  anything  that 
Scarlatti  had  MTitten  before.  J.  S.  Bach  at  his 
best  has  hardly  surpassed  the  dignified  reolta> 
tive  'O  Mitridat«  mio,'  followed  by  fho  msgni' 
fioent  aria  '  (^vni  tomba  '  in  Act  IV. 

With  his  roturu  to  Naples  in  1709  St-arlatti 
sntsred  i^mhi  yet  another  stage  of  development. 
The  deep  poetic  intention  of  '  Mitridate  '  is  in- 
deed seldom  apparent ;  but  the  experience  uf 
fbrmer  Tosrs  had  given  th«  composer  oommand 
of  srery  resource,  aiifl  tlic  honour  in  which  ho 
was  held  at  tho  Austrian  court  enabled  him  to 
write  in  a  style  more  worthy  of  himself.  We 
may  regret  the  loss  of  that  tender  charm  so 
chfoacteristic  of  his  early  work,  but  we  must 
admit  the  wonderful  vigour  and  brilliance  of 
such  oiieras  as  '  La  Frincipessa  Fedelo'  (1710), 
'II  Ciro'  (Rotne.  1712),  'Scipione  nelle  Sj^gne' 
(Naples,  1711;,  and  above  all  *  Tigrane  '  (1715). 
In  these  operas  we  may  notice  not  only  the 
more  extended  development  of  the  ternary  aria- 
forms,  but  also  an  advance  towaitls  a  more 
modem  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  Soarlatti's 
early  ojn-ras  are  generally  scored  for  a  l)fiii'l  of 
strings,  supported,  of  course,  by  the  harpsichord 
and  otiisr  harmonic  instminentB,  sodi  as  the 
lute,  playing  from  the  basso  conJinm,  which  in 
this  case  we  can  liardly  call  the  figured  bass, 
sinoe  Italian  accompanists  were  so  fluent  in  im- 
provisation that  the  composer  could  generally 
spare  himself  the  trouhlo  of  inrlicating  the  har- 
mony in  tho  conventiuual  shorthand.  To  this 
band  are  added  oocasionally  tnunpets,  flntss, 
ol)oes,  and  bassoons,  not  as  regular  cnnstitneTits 
of  the  orchestra,  but  treated  more  as  vbbliyalo 
instruments,  with  a  view  to  special  oolonr  effiBots. 
The  bunh  n  of  the  .  .>mivinimcnt  rested  on 
the  harpsichord.  Violin -playing  was  at  the 
doss  of  tiie  17Ui  century  still  so  primitive 
that  the  strings  of  an  opera  hand  couUl  seldom 
be  trusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  supporting 
a  singer.  In  most  cases  they  enter  only  to  play 
the  final  noisy  ritonutto  at  the  close  of  an  air ; 
sometimes  they  arc  given  a  share  in  the  aecom- 
panimcnt,  but  treated  as  a  grou[>  antiphonal 
to  the  harpsichord.  Siarlatti,  hnwovw,  was 
evidently  interested  in  tlie  development  of 
violin- playing,  and  as  time  went  on  he  allotted 
to  the  strings  a  more  important  share  of  the 

WOlfc,  stimulated,  no  driuht,  by  tlio  infloenoe  of 

Oorelli,  who  waa  thought  by  his  contonponrifls 
to  be  disUngQlriiod  mors  M  ft  condiMter  tiian  M 
»  eomposer.   As  early    'Mitrldats  Bapatore' 


(1707)  we  may  observe  the  tendency  to  reverse 
the  principle  of  the  earlier  work  ;  it  is  the 
string  (generally  without  double-basses)  that 
aooompany  the  voice,  and  the  har]i8ichord  that 
is  reserved  to  a<l(i  power  and  brilliance  t(»  the 
rUomelli.  Moreover,  Scarlatti's  whole  outlook 
becomes  gradually  less  and  leas  aggressively  con- 
trapuntal, the  harsh  dis-sonances  of  his  Iwyhood 
are  eoou  smoothed  away,  and  the  general  scheme 
of  his  mnsioal  tbonght  tsnds  mono  to  melody 
8UpiK>rted  by  hanuony,  although  bs  sihoweti  to 
the  end  of  his  life  that  he  regarded  flree  counter- 
point as  the  most  intellectaal  style  of  exptss- 
sioD.  This  point  of  view  naturally  infiiuocss 
his  instnimentation,  and  causes  his  later  scores 
to  have  niueli  more  attinity  to  the  modem  style 
t)f  treating  the  orchestra. 

A  fifth  and  final  period  is  exeniplitie<l  in  the 
series  ot  operas  written  for  Rome  that  began 
with  'T^lemaoo'  and  ended  with  *0rise1da.' 

Twenty  ywiis  (.nlier  Sk-arlatti  had  litfirly 
lamented  the  ini^>ossibility  of  producing  o^wraa 
in  the  city  that  had  witnened  his  fint  trinmphs. 
Bat  the  passion  for  ofiera,  which  had  attacked 
Rome,  no  less  than  other  Italian  cities,  during 
the  baroqtie  fieriod,  was  too  serious  to  be  stifled 
by  the  protrsts  of  clerical  prudery,  and  BiOBie 
now  showed  liim  that  here  at  la.st  was  an  audi 
ence  which  could  appreciate  the  full  maturity 
of  the  genius  which  she  had  been  the  first  to 
encourage.  In  these  latest  openw  we  see  not 
only  the  furthest  development  of  technical  re- 
sottree,  but  aleo  the  ripened  fMte  of  einotioMi 
exiH'rience.  Here  at  last  is  the  wlmle  Scarlatti, 
here  at  last  he  was  able  to  place  upon  the  stage 
something  of  that  passionate  tsndeniess  and 
serious  musical  rcisoning  that  he  liad  for  so 
many  years  brought  to  utterance  only  in  the 
intimacy  of  his  chamber-cantatas,  and  exhibit 
the  whole  in  all  the  glory  of  variegated  orches- 
tration, lighted  up  by  the  blase  of  vocal  cUon^- 
tvro. 

Scarlatti  has  been  remembered  in  modern 

times  chiefly  on  account  of  his  operas  ;  hni  we 
cannot  understand  bis  complete  development 
witiiont  a  study  of  his  ohMnber^musio.  The 
ehainber  cantata  was  to  tlie  a^^e  of  Rossi  and 
Scarlatti  what  the  pianoforte-sonata  or  nolin- 
sonata  was  to  the  age  of  Beethoven  and  Brahma 
— tho  most  intimate  and  tho  moet  intellectaal 
form  of  music  that  could  be  produced.  Tlie 
degraded  age  of  vocal  virtuosity  had  not  yet 
arrived  ;  the  stagsrs  were  not  merely  the  most 
agile  ]M»rfonner8  upon  the  most  |terfect  of  in- 
struments, but  the  most  iutellectual  ex{>oneiita 
of  the  art  of  music.  Searlatti,  the  greatest 
and  almost  the  last  of  the  great  writers  of 
chamber -cantatas,  practised  in  thia  form,  as 
Beethoven  did  in  Uie  pianolbrte-eenats,  hmn 
his  earliest  years  to  that  of  his  death.  Over 
five  hundred  of  his  cantataa  have  come  down 
to  us,  representing  every  period  of  his  life,  and 
we  may  oiten  fse  that  for  aiqr  glvea  psriod,  aa 
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with  Beethoven's  pianofortc-HonaUs,  they  re- 
present the  liigln'st  intellectual  achiovoment  of 
the  iiioniciit.  It  is  uiitair  to  judge  them  by 
the  standard  of  Schumann's  '  Lieder ' ;  they  are 
not  lyrical  outbursts,  sacrificing  formality  to 
the  personal  emotion  of  the  \ioei,  nmch  less 
•oenes  taken  out  of  operas,  as  has  l)een  my- 
gwted,  but  caretully  di  si^^'iKMl  8tu<liej}  in  com* 
position,  often  dejiending  Ibr  tludr  main  interest 
on  the  working  out  of  some  interesting  problem 
of  modulation  or  of  tlitiiiatic  development. 
Thus  in  1712  he  sent  Gasparini  two  settings  of 
iho  oantata  '  Andate  o  miei  sospiri  '  which  had 
lH>en  set  by  Oas|tarini  :tiid  scut  to  him  by  the 
com|H)i«*'r.  The  first  oi  the^se  two  settingH  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Scarlatti's  work  at  this 
perio<l  ;  the  second  was  designed  with  a  view- 
to  puzzling  his  oorresiioudent  with  the  most 
difllcmit  iMdiihitioiM,  both  in  the  redtatms 
and  in  tlu-  n'tr^.  The  work  is  difficult  even  to 
the  modern  reader,  but  only  on  account  of  the 
teneiMW  of  its  thoni^t.  *  Awkmrd  *  and  '«x> 

IK-riment-il '  aic  f].ithets  that  conld  hardly  ever 
be  applied  to  Scarlatti,  and  his  music  often 
faib  to  intevBtt  the  modem  romuitio  nadar 
t>ecaiise  nf  the  absolute  maateiy  with  which  he 
solves  his  problems. 

Hia  imtmmental  ehamber  mmic  Is  of  less 
value.     It  was  :ii>n,iieiitly  tnnliticmal  to  treat 
tliis  branch  of  ait  in  a  more  archaic  style  ;  tlic  I 
four  '  Gkmate  a  qosttro '  (string  quartets),  and  I 
even  tlie  twelve  Rymplionirs  for  small  orrhostra 
(1715),  are  more  primitive  in  their  methods  i 
than  tiie  Sonatas  of  Gorelli.    He  compcasd  a 
certain  amount  of  munie  for  the  har]T8ichoi-d  and  j 
organ,  but  it  is  for  tlio  most  port  straggling  and  j 
ineibotive,  interesting  only  as  showing  a  certain  | 
iuflueuce  on  the  early  work  of  liis  son.   His  best 
work  for  the  harpsichord  is  a  set  of  variations  on 
the  theme  of  ConUTa  'Fdlia,'  nosntly  edited 
by  Alsss.  Longo^  and  pobliahed  by  Hssna. 
RioovdL 

As  a  ehvreh  oompoeer  Searlatti  is  not  at  his 

l)cst.  The  story  of  his  having  set  the  uuiss  two 
hundred  times  may  be  dismissed  as  a  fable. 
Considering  the  vast  quantity  of  oth«r  musie  of 
his  that  has  survivetl,  it  van  hardly  Ik>  Ix  lieved 
that  asmauyas  1 90  masses  should  have  been  lost. 
(Quants  is  ute  only  anffaority  far  this  statement, 
and  as  he  never  mentions  a  single  composition 
of  Scarlatti's  by  name,  his  information  deaerves 
littte  credit.  Of  the  ten  surviving  mssmwi,  the 
niajoi  i  ty  are  in  the  strict  style  kept  up  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  and  called  'alia  Palestrina,' 
though  breaking  gradually  away  from  the  manner 
of  it«  illostriotts  model.  Scarlatti  treats  discords 
with  more  freedom,  and  occasionally  shows  a 
more  modem  feeling  for  fugue ;  but  his  striot 
masses  are  on  the  whole  n^tercsting.  Two 
masses  with  orchestra  are  important  in  the 
history  of  modem  church  music  The  first 
0707)  is  somewhat  crude  and  ineffective,  but 
the  eecond  (1720)  is  a  worthy  anoeator  of  the 


great  masses  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  Tlia 
nuscellaneous  church  music  calls  for  little  com- 
ment. Roger  of  Amsterdam  printed  a  collection 
of  'Concerti  Sacri'  (about  1710),  characterised 
by  a  .losuitical  brilliance  wliieh  is  nieretricious, 
but  certainly  attractive  ;  thice  motets  for 
double  choir  '  Tu  es  Petrus,"  'O  magimm 
mysterium,'  and  '  Volo,  Tator '  (alxnit  1  707), 
are  broad  and  dignitied  ;  the  little  '  l^etatuH 
sum '  for  fotir  voices  (printed  by  Pioake)  is  a 
model  of  connter]K)int  in  Leo's  manner.  The 
oratorios  and  secular  sereuatas  are  of  veiy  vary- 
ing valne,  and  show  the  same  sort  of  tendencies 
as  the  ojieras.    (See  Ouatokio.) 

Mention  must  ahto  be  made  of  Scarlatti  as  a 
teacher.  The  Jtegoh  per  primeijptamitt  a  1I& 
treatise  on  acconqiniiinient,  is  of  interest,  as 
showing  that  its  author  was  always  liberal  in 
his  Tiewa  on  the  theory  of  his  art  He  aUowa 
various  hannonies  (r.ij.  the  iise  of  a  second 
inversion  of  a  dominant  sevenUi)  which  his 
oontemporaijes  did  not,  admitting  that  not 
ever}'lKxly  would  agree  with  him.  but  defend- 
ing himaelf  on  the  principle  that  such  progrea* 
dona  aonnd  well.  To  what  extent  he  taoght 
at  Naples  is  not  i  lmr.  Tlie  tendency  of  modem 
research  is  to  indicate  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  compoeen  at  Kaplee  were  trained  for 
the  most  part  by  Nicola  Fago  and  tJaetano 
Greco ;  Uasee  seems  to  have  been  almost  tiie 
only  one  who  came  into  intimi^  relations  with 
him.  His  fre<iuent  absence  from  Nftj>les  must 
have  been  a  serious  interruption  to  teaching 
work,  and  in  his  lattsr  yean  he  was  evidently 
quite  forgotten  liy  tlif  Neajwlitan  public. 

Nevertheless,  Aleesaudro  ScarUtti  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  the  fininder  of  the  Nea- 
jtolitan  school  of  the  18th  ci  utiiry.  He  was, 
of  course,  not  the  tirst  teacher  nor  the  first 
opera- com poeer  that  appeared  in  Naplee  ;  but 
fi-ovenzale,  a  man  fur  inferior  to  his  Venetian 
and  Roman  contemporaries,  was  much  too  in- 
significant to  be  tiie  leader  of  a  new  movement. 
The  real  cilebrity  of  Na]»les  as  an  ojieratic 
centre  dated  from  Scarlatti's  appointment  in 
1683,  and  tiie  long  series  of  his  operas  performed 
there  from  1683  to  1702,  and  from  1709  to 
1719,  during  which  periods  he  almost  mono- 
polised the  stage  of  8.  Bartolomeo,  eansed  hii 
artistic  influence  to  \k  jmramount  there.  But 
the  unfortunate,  though  natmml,  consequence 
was  that  tiie  younger  generation  of  composen 
imitated  him  not  at  his  ripest  but  at  his  most 
successful  phase,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
effort  of  Leo,  the  later  Italian  opera  proceeded 
ra]iid1y  to  that  state  of  decadence  against  which 
Gluck  finally  led  the  reaction.  For  this  reason 
Scarlatti  has  too  often  been  represented  as  the 
first  composer  who  took  tlie  downward  step  to- 
wai'ds  empty  formalism  and  the  ]trostitution  of 
o]iera  to  the  vanity  of  singers.  This  is  gross 
injuatiee.  We  may  regret  that  adverse  circum- 
stanoee  oompelled  him  to  produce  mudh  that 
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was  nuworthy  of  hid  Wnt  ideals  ;  Init  the  mass 
of  chaiuber-cautatas  and  the  lutir  ij{it'i-u:>  show 
him  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  intellectual 
niusicittu,  a  complete  master  of  form  in  its 
ininut«.-8t  details,  who  iiiadu  as  severe  deruaiids 
upon  the  brains  of  his  interpreters  as  upon 
their  technical  powers. 

{jcarlritti  iiideod  is  thf  founder  of  tiidt  niuhical 
laogui  ^t  \\liieh  has  norvcd  the  classical  com- 
posers for  the  expreswiion  of  their  thoughts  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Viennese  jwriod.  Thematic 
development,  balance  nt  melodic  phrase,  chro- 
matic harmony — all  the  devices  which  the  1  7th 
century  had  tcutatively  introiluced,  are  by  him 
woven  into  a  smooth  and  supple  texture,  which 
reache<I  its  jierfei-tion  in  one  who,  altlion/^h  he 
never  knew  his  trun  master,  was  yet  his  best 
pupil — Mozart.  [For  complete  list  of  works, 
see  the  writer's  Ahiaandro  Searlatti,  1905,  and 
the  Quellen-LcxiKvH.]  E.  J.  D, 

SCARLATTI,  Giuhbppb  Domkkioo^  son  of 
Alessandro,  Iwrn  in  Naples,  Oct,  26,  16Rr>, 
hrst  learned  from  his  father,  aud  later  from 
OaaparinL  [He  has  been  nailed  a  pupil  of 
Hcniardo  Pasqtiiiii,  but  that  s<M>ms  most  im- 
probable, seeing  that  Pas<^uini  was  of  the  school 
of  Fialeatrina,  and  wrote  entirely  in  the  oontra- 
pnntal  style,  whereas  DoineiiicD  Scjwlatti's  chiff 
interest  is  that  ho  was  the  tii-st  couij>oser  who 
Studied  the  peouliar  charaeteriaties  of  tiio  ft«e 
style  of  the  harpsichord.  Mr.  Shedlock's  sttg- 
gestion  that  he  was  taught,  or  at  least  laigely 
inflnenoed,  hy  Gaetano  Oreoo  is  tu  more  likely.] 
His  bold  stylo  w.xs  by  no  means  appreciate*!  in 
Italy,  for  Bumey  remarks  (iittUe  Mmic  in 
Frem»  tatd  lUUy)  that  the  harpsiehofd  was  so 
little  playe<i  that  it  had  not  affected  the  organ, 
which  was  still  played  in  the  grand  old  tradi- 
tbnal  sigrle.  The  Ant  work  on  wbioh  Donranioo 
ia  known  to  have  Ikch  engaged  was  that  of 
remodalling  for  Naples,  in  1 704,  Polaroli  s  opera 
<  Irene '  (Venice,  1695)w  At  Naples  *  his  talent 
foimd  scope  indcefl,'  wrote  Alessandro  to  Kordi- 
naud  de'  Medici  on  May  30,  1 70r>,  '  but  it  was 
not  the  sort  of  talent  for  that  place.  I  send 
him  away  from  Ivonn-  also,  since  Rome  has  no 
roof  to  shelter  music,  that  lives  here  in  beggary. 
This  son  of  mine  is  an  eagle  whose  wings  are 
grown  ;  ho  ought  not  to  stay  idle  in  the  nest, 
and  1  ought  not  to  hinder  his  (light.  Since 
tha  irirtwm  Nioolino,  of  Naples,  is  passing 
through  Rome  on  his  way  to  Venice,  I  have 
tlioilght  fit  to  send  Domenico  with  him ; 
and  under  tha  sola  aaoort  of  hia  own  artistic 
ability  ifwliii  h  has  made  great  progress  since  he 
was  able  to  be  with  me  and  enjoy  the  honour 
of  obeying  Your  Royal  Highness's  commands  in 
ficrson,  three  years  ago),  he  aeta  forth  to  meet 
whatever  opiiortunities  may  present  themselves 
for  making  himself  known — opportunities  for 
which  it  is  hoi«less  to  wait  in  I^ime  nowadays.' 
Domenico  duly  pr«"<rTif<'<l  himself  to  the  Prince 
with  this  letter,  wliich  u  now  in  the  Medici 


archives  at  Florence,  and  presumably  continued 
his  journey  uith  Ni<  olin(»,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
Venice.  In  1  708  he  was  in  Venice  [studying 
with  (ias]Mirini,  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Handel  and  Thomas  Roseingruve.  J  Domenico 
seems  to  have  accompanied  Handel  to  Rorne^ 
for  Cardinal  Ottoboni  held  a  kind  of  conijietitiou 
Ijctweeu  the  two,  at  which  the  victory  was 
undecided  on  the  harpsichord,  but  when  it 
camo  to  the  organ,  Scarlatti  was  the  lirst  to 
acknowledge  his  rival's  8U|K'riority,  declaring 
that  he  hanX  no  idea  such  playing  as  Handel'a 
existed.  The  (wo  bi  came  fast  friends  from  that 
day  ;  they  remained  together  till  Handel  left 
Italy,  and  met  again  in  London  in  17S0.  Ia 
1709  he  entered  the  service-  of  Marie  Casimire, 
Queen  of  Poland,  aud  coni|io8ed  for  her  private 
theatre  in-  Rome  aaverat  opens :  a  dramma 
pastoraie  *  l^vta  *  (libretto  in  the  Pans  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale),  whieh  was  followed  by  *  Or- 
lando'(1711),  '  Fatide]B8cin»'(1712X '  liigenia 
in  Anlide'and  'in  Tauride' (1718),  'Amor  d'un 
umbi-a,'  and  'Narciso'  (1714),  aud  'Auileto' 
(1715,  Teatro  Oaimmiea),  interes^ng  aa  th« 
first  musical  setting  of  that  suliju  t.  Kvm  in 
extreme  old  age  Handel  spoke  with  pleasure  of 
D.  Soarlatti,  and  Mainwaring  (Memoin,  ]\  61 ) 
relates  that  wlicn  Scarlatti  was  in  Spain,  if  his 
own  playing  was  admired,  ho  would  tuni  the 
oonveraation  on  Handel's,  erossing  himself  at 
the  same  time  as  a  sign  of  his  extreme  revei-ence. 
In  January  1715  he  succeeded  BsJ  as  maestro 
di  capella  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  where  he 
compased  Masses.  Salve  Regitia.s,  etc.  In  1719 
he  went  to  London,  where  his  'Narciso'  was 
performed  (May  80,  1720),  and  in  1721  to 
Lisbon,  where  lif  litcaine  a  court  favourite. 
The  longing  for  home  and  kindred,  however, 
drove  hrai  back  to  Naples,  where  Hane  heard 
him  play  the  harpsi'chord  in  1725. 

In  1729  he  was  invited  to  the  Spanish  court, 
and  appointed  muaic'master  to  the  Prinoeas 
of  the  Asturiaa,  whom  he  had  formerly 
taught  in  Uabmi.  According  to  the  Giu/etia 
mutieale  of  Naples  (Sept.  16,  1888)  he  re- 
turned  to  Naples  in  1754,  and  died  there  in 
1767.  Being  an  inveterate  gambler  he  left 
hia  fiunily  in  great  deatitntion,  but  Farinellt 
came  to  their  assistanoe.  (Saoehi'a  Fiia  di 
Don  Carlo  Broaehi.) 

As  we  have  said,  Scarlatti  was  in  some  senstt 
the  founder  of  modem  execution,  and  his  in- 
tlueuce  may  be  traced  in  Mendelssohn,  IJazt, 
and  man}'  other  masters  of  the  modem  school. 
He  made  great  use  of  the  crossing  of  the  haada, 
and  produced  entirely  new  eflfects  by  this  means. 
His  pieces,  unlike  the  suites  of  Handel  and  hi.s 
predecessors,  were  all  short.  Santini  po8sesM?d 
349  of  them.  Of  these  .Scarlatti  himself  only 
published  one  book  of  thirty  pieces,  entitleii 
'  Esercizii  per  graricembalo,'  etc.,  printed  ae« 
cording  to  Burncy  in  Venice,  but  at  any  rate 
before  August  1746,  when  the  Prince  of  the 
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Astlirias,  whose  name  is  on  the  titl<»  j>a^p, 
Moendwi  the  throne.  In  the  Fetis  collect  luu 
is  a  Purb  efUtton,  *PiteM  poor  I0  ekvadii,' 
two  vols.,  imblislie*!  l>y  Mme.  Boivin  (who  died 
8epL  1733)  and  Le  Clerc.>  '42  Suits'  of 
Lmoiui*  wera  printed  by  John  Johnson  (at  the 
Harp  and  Crown,  Chfiipsidc),  r/)tnl(>ii,  under 
the  ftuporviaiou  of  Scarlatti's  friend  Rooeiugrave 
(betwMn  17S0  and  1787,  when  BMringimve 
went  out  of  his  mind).  In  1752  John  Worgan 
obtained  the  sole  licence  to  print  certain  new 
worlu  hy  DoniMiioo  Sonrlatti,  tanA  pablfaliMl 
them  (at  J.  .lohnsonV,  facing'  liow  Church, 
(Jheapttide).  These  were  twelve  sonatas,  most 
of  them  new  to  England.  GMrny**  edition 
(Haslinger,  Vienna,  1S.39),  containing  200 
pieces,  wiu  re-edited  (i'aris,  Sauer,  tiirod)  and 
leviKd  by  Mme.  Farieno  from  RoMingrave's 
edition,  and  MSS.  tla-n  in  {MTssession  of  Rim- 
banlt.  There  are  also  130  pieces  in  Farrenc's 
'IWsor  dee  Pisnistee*  (1864);  sixty  SonatM 
are  publislieil  by  Breitkopf ;  and  eighteen  pieces, 
im>uped  as  Suites  by  vou  Billow,  by  Petera. 
pTsnsig  mrranged  several  of  the  sonatas  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  modern  pianist-s,  but  the 
greatest  boon  to  lovers  of  Domenico  Scarlatti  is 
the  pnUieation  of  a  complete  edition  of  his 
sonatas  by  Rioonli  &  Co.  under  the  eilitorship 
of  Signor  AIe.s.sandro  Longo.  Six  volumen, 
containing  300  pieces  in  all,  appeared  in  1906. 
and  are  to  Ik-  (-(tntinued  hy  a  furtlior  series. 
The  above  article  has  been  corrected  by  reference 
to  a  review  of  this  edition  written  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Dent,  and  published  in  the  Monthly  Musiai/ 
Jteeordf  Sept.  1906.]  l^sides  theee  famous 
works  and  the  operas,  among  which  hat  are  to 
be  included  contributions  to  various  imaticcioSi 
Domenico  Scarlatti  wrote  a  Stabat  Mater  for 
ten  voices  and  organ,  and  a  *  Salve  Kegina '  for 
a  single  voioB,  stated  to  be  bis  Isst  composi- 
tion.   y.  o. 

SCARLATTI,  Francrkco,  a  brother  of 
Alessaadro.  A  mass  and  Dixit  Doniinus  by 
htm,  a  16,  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
dated  1702  and  1703  res|>eotively.  He  was 
for  twenty -six  yeai-s  maestro  di  eaiijiella  at 
Palermo  (1689-1715),  and  in  1719  can>e  to 
I/>ndon  vdth  his  nephew  Domenico,  giving  a 
concert  of  his  own  compositions.  Septi  1,  1720. 
A  Miserere  a  5  is  in  the  Court  library  at  Vienna, 
and  Korae  o(iera  air^  and  cantatas  in  the  Fitz- 
William  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 
(See  the  Quflfrn-Lfxtloii.)  M. 

SCARL(VTT1,  (Jiu.sKi  TK,  son  of  Domenico. 
was  bom  at  Naples,  according  to  Palom  lii  in 
I71'i,  jut'onling  to  KU>rimo  in  171S.  At  ouf 
tinie  he  seems  to  have  been  maestro  at  I'avia. 
and  in  the  text-lxxik  of  '  I  jwrteutoei  effctti,' 
rrvived  at  Berlin,  in  17fi:{,  lie  is  sty]e<!  maestro 
di  cap])ella  in  Naples.  He  settleil  in  Vienna  in 
I757»  bsfora  iriiieh  date  he  had  prodooed  the 

I  No.  10  ill  Tul.  ii.  i»  r>n  I'Tt^n  Uxgnr  hx  Alr-ivinilro  acftrlntti. 
*  Which  arc  Dot  'Hultc*,'  bat  »liigl*  uovrmrnt*. 


following;  openis: — '  Meropc,'  Rome  1710  (re- 
peated at  Maples  17&5) ;  '  Dario,'  Turin,  1741  ; 
'  Pompeo  in  Armenio,  Home,  1747  ;  *  Adriano 
in  Siria,'  Naples,  n.**-  :  '  Ezjo,'  Naples,  I7f»4  ; 
*  I  jiortentosi  etiettideUa  uatura,'  Venice,  1754  ; 
•Antigone,'  Mllaa,  1766;  «Chi  tntto  abbrac 
cia  nulla  stringe,'  Venice,  17.'>fi.  In  Vienna 
he  brought  out  at  the  court  theatre  :  '  11  mer. 
eato  di  nMlmantile'  and  'L'  iaola  diaablteta,* 
1 757  ;  '  La  serva  scaltra,'  1759  ;  '  Is.si|.ilc  '  and 
'La  Clemeu2a  di  Tito,'  1760  ;  'Artaserse,' 
176S;  *Li  Btrava^uiti,'  1765;  *La  moglie 
IMwlrona,'  1768.  He  died  at  Vienna,  August  17, 
1777.  c.  V.  f. ;  with  additions  from  the 
ijludlen-Leriktm. 

SCAKI.ATTI,  PiKTKo,  was  ]K,Uably  a  nephew 
of  Domenico  and  was,  accoi'diug  to  Florimo, 
maestro  di  cappella  in  Naples.  In  1728  his 
ojicra  'Clitario'  was  given  at  the  theatre  of 
San  Bartolomco  ^a  MS.  of  the  work  is  at  Monto 
Ousino,  in  which  there  are  intermeza  by 
Basse.)  m. 

80£lMA(Gr.  Skifr^;  Lat.  :^cena  ;  lul.  i&'ceHa, 
TVofro,  Paleo ;  Ger.  BUhiu,  AvftrUl ;  Fr.  SttM, 
Th/i'itre  ;  Eng.  SWw,  ).  A  term,  which, 
in  its  oldest  and  fullest  significance,  applies 
equally  to  the  stage,  to  the  scenery  it  represents, 
and  to  the  dramatic  action  wliich  takes  place 
u]>ou  it.  Hence,  the  long  array  of  synonyms 
I>laced  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

I.  Classical  authors  most  frequently  u.se  the 
word  in  its  first  sense,  as  applying  to  that  part 
of  a  Greek  or  Roman  Theatre  whini  most  nearly 
auHwers  to  what  we  should  now  call  the  stage  ; 
and  the  clsssi^ial  tendencies  of  the  Benaiasance 
SMweoMnt  led  to  its  similar  use  in  the  16th 
oentuiy. 

IL  In  its  second  sense,  the  word  is  commonly 
applied,  in  Engknd,  to  those  divisions  of  a 
drama  which  are  marked  by  an  actual  change 
of  scenery  ;  a  method  of  arrangement  which  is 
even  extended  to  English  translations  of  foreign 
works, 

III.  In  tlie  Italian,  German,  and  French 
theatres,  the  word  is  more  fireqnently  used,  in 
its  third  sense,  to  designate  those  subordinate 
divisions  of  an  act^  which  are  marked  by  the 
entrance  or  exit  of  one  or  more  mend>era  of 
the  Dramatis  Personae  '  ;  a  new  scene  being 
always  adde<l  to  the  list  when  a  new  character 
apt>ears  u|)on  or  quits  the  stage,  though  it  be 
only  a  messsBgsr,  with  lialf>a-doi«n  words  to 
say  or  sing. 

I\'.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  term  Scena 
is  applied  by  operatic  composers  to  an  ae- 
cftmpanicd  recitative,  either  intei-s|M'i-sed  with 
[■assages  of  rhythmic  meltxly,  or  lollowed  by  a 
regular  Aria.  In  the  former  case,  the  won!  is 
generally  used  :iIone — and  always  in  its  Italian 
form  :  in  the  latter  the  com|>o»itiou  is  sonietimeit 
esiled  'Soena  ed  Aria.'   Less  frequently,  the 

>  Itat.  MHt  nr.  Mn  Qm.  tasMwIwi  loMwimliltol 
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place  of  piu-«  rticiutive  is  supplied  by  the 
introdnotioo  of  short  stFiins  of  melody,  with 

strongly-marked  variations  of  tempo.  Hut, 
ia  all  cases,  it  is  i^e  rigueur  that  the  character 
of  the  compositioti  shonid  be  essentially  aod 
uiiniistakably  dramatic  tliroughout.  The  SceiMi 
tltiu  defined,  iij  as  old  as  the  o|)era  itself;  for 
the  name  might  very  well  be  given  to  the  scene 
from  '  Kuritlice,'  already  alluded  to  ;  or  to  the 
'Lamento'  in  Mouteverde's  'Ariana.'  A  very 
fine  example,  much  in  advance  of  its  age,  will 
he  found  in  'Ah  rcndimi  quel  core,'  from 
Francesco  Eossi's  'Mit»ne,'  1689.  Mozart's 
I)eculiar  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  composition 
is  well  exemplified  in  his  wouderful  sceua  for 
two  voices,  '  Die  Weiselehre  dieeer  Knaben,'  in 
'  Die  Zaubcrliote  ' ;  in  innumerable  delightful 
instances  in  his  otiicr  operas ;  and  in  a  large 
oolloction  of  detached  pieces,  such  as  '  Ch'io  mi 
■eordi,'  'Bella  mia  tiamma,'  *  Ahi,  lo  prcvidi,' 
'  Ifitera,  dove  mn  ? '  and  others,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  most  of  them  written  fur  the  stage, 
though  some  are  clearly  intended  for  the  oonoert- 
room,  notirithstauding  their  jiowerful  dnuuatio 
expression.  To  thin  latter  class  of  Scenas  must 
be  referred  lioethovcn's  magniticent  '  Ah,  j»er- 
fido  !'  wliieh  ranks,  with  the  Scenas  for  Leonore 
and  Florestan,  in  '  Fidelio,'  among  his  most 
{lassionate  cotnjwaitiona  fur  voice  and  orches- 
tra. The  Soena  was  unquestionably  Weber's 
strongest  point — witness  his  three  magniticent 
examples,  '  Durch  die  Walder,'  '  Wie  nahte  niir 
die  Schlummer,'  and  'Or.an,  du  Ungeheuer,' 
and  his  six  *  Concert  Arien. '  The  giand  Scena, 
in  lit^,  for  Kunegunde  in  '  Kaust,'  is  one  of 
Spohr's  most  notable  masterpieces ;  and  the 
same  com  poser's  im|)a8sioiRHl  instrumental 
•Sceua  CanUnte'  for  violin  and  orchestra 
stands  qnite  alone,  as  aa  iupiration  of  the 
highest  onler.  lie  also  wrote  a  very  tint'  Scena 
for  the  concert-room — '  Tu  ni'abbandoui '  (op. 
71);  and  Mendelssohn  has  left  us  a  priceless 
treasure  of  this  elass  in  his  'Infelice,'  which 
embodies  an  amount  of  scenic  i>ower  no  Ic^is 
remarkable  than  tiiat  thrown  into  the  nnmeroiu 
similar  movements  in  his  oratorios.  The  secret 
of  success,  iu  all  these  cases,  livs  iu  the  in- 
tensity of  dramatic  expression  embodied  In  the 
work.  w.  s.  n. 

SOEKAKIO.  An  Italian  term,  meauiug  a 
sketch  of  the  soenefl  and  main  pointa  of  mi 
•qtera  lihretto.  dniwu  up  and  tattled  preliminary 
to  lilliug  in  the  detail.  o. 

8GHABL0NE.    The  Oerman  term  for  a 

ateneil  or  i«itteni.  and  tlience  in  musical  crif  i<  ism 
often  applied  to  music  whttcu  with  too  umch 
adherence  to  medianieal  form  or  manner, 
whether  the  corni>oser's  own  or  some  one  else's 
—■made  on  a  cut-aud-dried  pattern.  The  term 
eapellmeitter-musik  it  med  by  the  German 
critics  for  a  similar  thing.  With  a  slightly 
different  metaphor  we  sliould  say,  '  cast  in  the 
tanit  mould.*  o. 


SCHACK  (properly  CZIAK),  IU.nedict,  the 
first  Tamino,  and  one  of  the  ]>art y  ■  who  stood 
round  Mozart's  bod  the  night  Ix-loie  his  deatli, 
and  at  his  m^uest  sang  the  completed  portioua 
of  the  *Req«iem*  at  far  at  the  first  ban  of  tbe 
*  Lacrimosa,'  when  he  broke  into  violent  weejiing 
at  the  thought  that  he  should  never  finish  it. 
flchaek,  who  was  bom  at  Mlrowitz,  to  Bohemia, 
in  1758,  was  a  man  of  general  cultivation,  a 
tliorough  musician,  and  a  good  flute-player.  He 
con4>os<^  several  o|iera8  for  Schikaneder's  theatre. 
Mozart  was  on  intimate  tenns  with  him,  and 
would  often  come  and  fetch  him  for  a  walk, 
and,  while  waiting  for  Sehack  to  dress,  would 
sit  down  at  hit  dttk  and  touch  up  his  scores. 
Schack's  voice  %vas  a  Hue  tenor,  flexible  and 
sonorous,  and  his  execution  thoroughly  artistic, 
but  he  wat  a  )ioor  actor.*  In  1787  he  waa 
taking  second  ]>arts  only  ;  in  1792  he  sang 
Tamino,  Count  Alnmviva,  and  Don  Ottavio 
(Don  Gonsalvo in  tiie  German  tranalation),  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  liim  as  a  singer.  [In 
1780  lie  was  Ca])ellmeister  to  a  nobleman,  and 
in  1805  retired  on  a  ]K>nsion.  A  mass  by  him 
was  finished  by  Mozart.  (See  the  Hannoniroti, 
vol.  ix.  ]i.  298.)]  His  ojicras  or  Siugspiele  came 
between  1 789  tad  1798 ;  toine  were  written 
with  Oerl.'  ' .  k.  v. 

SCHALE  (Corman).  A  cymWl.  us.  ,1  of  the 
halves  of  a])a!r,  which  together  are  called  liedten. 
'  l$eide  Schalen '  is  a  direction  found  after  otie 
of  the  cymbals  has  licen  directed  to  be  struck 
with  a  drum-stick. 

SCHALMEI.    See  Shawm. 

SCHARWENKA,  LuDwiu  I'mnpr,  bora 
Feb.  16,  1847,  at  Samter,  near  Poaen,  in  Eatt 
Prussia,  where  his  father  was  an  an'hite<-t. 
His  taste  for  music  showed  itself  early,  but  he 
was  unable  to  cultivate  it  seriously  till  the  re- 
moval f)f  his  family  to  Berlin  in  1865,  when  lie 
entered  KuUak's  'New  Academy,'  studying 
under  Wfient  and  Hdnrieh  Dom,  having  pre- 
viously  completed  bis  studies  at  the  Cymnasium 
in  I'oseu,  where  his  ^urouts  settled  iu  1859. 
On  completing  hit  conne  at  the  Academy  he 
remained  nn  the  staff  as  a  teacher  of  tber)ry  till 
1881,  when  he  became  teacher  of  composition 
at  hit  brother'a  newly  opened  Coneervatoriimi, 
the  direction  of  wliich  he  undertook  with  Hugo 
Goldschmidt  on  his  brother's  emigration  to 
Amerioa  in  1891.  In  1880  he  married  the 
well-known  v^iolinist  Marianne  Stresow,  who  is 
at  present  a  violin  teacher  iu  the  Kliudwurth- 
Scharwenka  Oooaervmtorinm.  Betidea  having 
made  a  goofl  name  for  himself  with  a  long  list  of 
interesting  compositions,  Professor  Scharwenka 
it  an  aooompliahed  caricaturist. 

The  oompotitiont  of  FhiU]^  fieharwenk*  in* 

>  Th*  othMTi  wm  Mourt's  hraUMH»lMr.  mutut.  th*  ¥taltatal. 
Mid  Frmoi  Xavar  OrrX,  >  h«—  diiter,  and  the  Snt  BuMtni.  MoHOt 

him»-lf  «nii»r  thp  alto. 

'  Jiilin  «  M-i-irt.  ii.  p  SIO 

>  Ocrl  mug '  umuIu  '  in  vnfl  kt  Uie  mvM  thwtra  in  Um  FroUMti*, 
wlMN  «M  ■rodoMS  ta  nw  hli  comIo  oam  la  thm  MM^  'M* 
Jlwk«nS*,*>r    iMwr  smhW  «( tkk  QnitMi.' 
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«Jiidta  vast  luiniber  of  |>iano  )iit'c<  s — Liuidler, 
viltM,  miAuet^,  mazurkas,  etc — of  whioh 
'JUbnu  Polonais'  (op.  33)  is  best  known,  many 
«©ugs,  three  concert  pieces  for  violin  and  PF. 
(oji.  1 7),  studies  for  violin,  studies  for  violon- 
cello, three  sonatas  for  pianoforte  (op.  61)  ;  two 
choral  work«  with  soli  and  orchestra,  '  Horbst- 
fder'  (op.  44)  uikI  '  Sakuiit«lii' ;  a  choral  work 
tkith  pianoforte acconi {Hill inieut(u/  lib.,  'D(>ri»er- 
tttiweiw' ;  •  PP.  trio  in  Of  minm*  (op.  100) ; 
and  xonie  orchestral  works,  two  syniphoiii<'s,  a 
Senoade  (op.  19),  a  Fantasiestuck  'Liebesuacht,' 
•  Fertiviu  Ovwtura  (op.  4S),  an  'Aruidiui 
Suit**'  (op.  76),  and  a  Syniitlionic  Poem, 
•fruhlifigswqgen '  (op.  67).  H.  v.  h. 

Hit  brother,  Frahz  Xatbb,  wm  doo  bom 
•t  Suiter,  Jan.  6,  1850  ;  and  like  his  brother 
was  at  KuUak's  Academy  in  Berlin,  where 
he  vas  well  known,  while  still  a  ])upil,  for 
his  PF.  ]ilaying  and  composition,  which  he 
Rtudifil  under  Kullak  arid  AViicrst  rc8i>ectively. 
lie  made  bis  first  appearance  in  public  in  Berlin 
at  tfao  Singakademie  in  1869,  ttd  remained  for 
soiue  time  at  KullakV  ns  n  tcti'hor.  until  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  for  iiis  military  duties  in  1873. 
Alter  this  h«  be|t»ti  to  tnTel,  and  wm  mod 
renownptl  xs  a  fine  and  brilliant  jilnyor,  and  a 
'young  otmiposer  of  rouiArkable  undowmouts.' 
la  1877  ho  prodnoed  his  first  Oonoerto  far  fhe 
PF.  (id  minor,  op.  32),  playing  it  to  tlio 
Bweting  of  Genuan  musicians  at  Hanover  in 
Kaj ;  it  was  pUyed  in  England  for  the  first 
time  bgr  Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Oct.  27,  1877.  In  1878,  Feb.  14, 
Subameuka  himself  ])layed  it  at  tlie  Gewaud- 
hsM^  Leipzig-  In  1879  he  made  his  first 
.»[>l»earanoe  in  Kiigland,  i)liiyiiig  tli*»  mmc  work 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Maich  1,  and  played 
at  the  Hnsios]  Union,  AprQ  29.  In  1880 
he  retunie'l  and  played  his  Hp  minor  {'onc«'i-to 
at  the  Philharmonic,  Feb.  1 9,  and  the  Beethoven 
Goneerto  on  June  9.  In  1881  he  msde  a 
third  viat,  and  ])layed  his  second  Concerto  (in 
C  minor,  op.  50)  whioh  he  had  pro<.luce<l  at  the 
Oeeellachaftaooncert  at  Vienna,  Feb.  24  ;  but 
his  stay  was  shortened  by  his  recall  to  Germany 
for  his  military  duties,  thougli  he  found  time  to 
appear  several  times,  and  deciieiicd  the  favourable 
impression  he  had  previously  made.  In  1899  he 
made  anotlier  visit  to  England  and  played  hw 
Third  Concerto  (Cj  minor,  op.  80). 

On  Oct  1,  1881,  Soharwenka  opened  his 
own  Conservatorinin  in  Berlin  (.staff  including 
hie  brother  Phiiipp's  wife,  lUe  Marianne 
Stresow,  Albert  Becker,  PhilippRiifer,  J.  Kotek, 
O.  [>f!«niann,  W.  I^nghans,  M.  Ritder,  \V. 
Jahua,  A.  Hennes,  and  Philipp  Scharwenka), 
which  beiAmo  amalgamated  with  that  of  Klind- 
worth  in  1  89:i,  is  now  known  ss  the  Klindwui  tb 
Scharwenka  Conservatorintn  (aiul  .Sc-hool  for 
Opera  and  Drama),  and  run  umler  the  artistic 
direction  of  the  brothens  Scharwenka  and 
C^psilmsister  Robitschek  and  the  administrsp 


tion  of  the  latter,  of  whioh  Xaver  Soharwenka 

is  the  priuciimL 

On  bee.  18  and  19,  1906,  the  twenty-fiflh 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Conserva* 
torium  was  celebrated. 

In  1891,  answering  a  call  to  found  and  direct 
a  branch  of  his  Conservatorium  in  New  York, 
Xavor  Scharwenka,  his  wife  and  family,  with  all 
their  belongings,  emigiated  to  the  States,  where 
they  remained  seven  years  ;  he,  homrw,  cross- 
ing to  Europe  and  back  no  lesH  tlian  seven  times 
during  that  period.  In  the  >iew  World  he 
mode  mmMnms  tonrs,  and  to  his  astoabhroent 

(liscovcicd  that  in  tlie  West  he  bad  already 
eu'nod  a  reputation  as  a  pianist  through  a 
former  pnpil  of  his  brother's  who  had  sdopted 
his  name  and  given  concerts  for  two  yeais 
without  his  identity  being  discovered.  At 
present  the  Schsrwenka  family  live  in  Berlin, 
where  ths  FkofiBSMn-  is  busy  morning,  noon,  and 
night  as  comjioser  and  teaelii-r. 

As  a  pianist  Xaver  Scharwenka  is  i-enowned 
above  all  his  other  qualifications  for  the  beauti- 
ful quality  of  his  tone,  which  i.s  rieli,  round, 
soft,  yet  great,  and  singing,  for  w  hich  it  v  ould 
be  difBenlt  to  name  another  living  pianist  as 
his  e«|ual.  His  i)ower  is  inoiinons,  yet  he 
never  bangs,  and  has  no  mannerisms,  hia  arms 
and  body  at  the  piano  ap{)caring  to  be  almost 
entirely  without  movement.  If  he  is  a  siK-eial- 
ist  as  interpreter  of  one  composer  rather  than 
another  it  is  of  Ghopin,  whose  nationality  he 
partly  shares,  bat  of  the  other  gieat  mastci^ 
liis  loadiiii^s  are  always  ;^ranil  and  musicianly, 
while  to  hear  him  play  a  wait/  of  Strauss  is  as 
danoe*inspiring  as  the  magio  bells  of  Fkpogeno. 
His  conijKisitions,  \vhirli  ivosi^csm  ftnM,^y,  Imr- 
mouic  interest,  strong  rhythm,  many  beautiful 
melodies,  end  much  Folteh  national  cliarscter, 
include  a  symphony  in  ('  minor  (op.  60) ;  tlneo 
PF.  couoertoe  in  Bp  minor,  C  minor,  and  C$ 
minor  (o)>p.  82,  66,  and  80) ;  two  PF.  trios  in 
Fj  minor  and  A  minor  (o|)p.  1  and  42)  ;  two 
v'cello  sonatas  in  D  minor  and  E  minor  (op]>.  2 
and  46) ;  a  PF.  quartet  in  F  (op.  37)  ;  two  PF. 
smiatas  in  Cf  minor  and  E)>  (opp.  6  and  36) ; 
very  many  piano  pieces,  mostly  Polish  dances, 
but  also  a  scherzo  in  0,  a  ballade  (o]i.  8),  a 
concert  mennet  in  B  (op.  18),  a  theme  and 
variations,  studies  and  some  songs,  besides  some 
books  of  technical  exei-ciscs  of  great  value  to 
the  modem  i^ist  A  grand  opera,  without 
opus  nuinlici ,  in  four  act**,  to  a  libretto  by  Dr. 
Ernst  Kop{H;l,  '  Mataewintha '  (from  the  novel 
of  Felix  Dahn,  Eiu  Kamjif  nm  Rom\  was  pro- 
duced at  Weimer,  Oct.  4,  1896,  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  0])era-House,  New  York,  April  1, 
1897.  In  New  York  Scharwenka  himself 
l  ondncted  ;  at  Weiujar,  Stavi  nliagen. 

Xavt  r  Scharwenka  is  Koy.il  Professor,  Im- 
jierial  and  Royal  '  Kamniet  virtuos,*  Ordinary 
Meml)er  and  Senator  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  ikrts.  Presidsnt  of  the  'Mosik 
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piidagogbcho '  Association,  Doctor  of  Music 
(Ainorica),  and  bears  the  title  of  Ritter  hoher 
Ord«n.  u.  V.  H. 

SCHAUSi'IELDIRKCTOK,  DER,  'Comodic 
ntit  Musik  iu  1  Act '  (The  Mana^^cr,  a  Comedy 
with  Music  in  one  Aek) ;  containing  an  omfenre 
and  four  nnmbers ;  worrLs  by  Stephanie,  jnn,, 
nntsic  by  Mozart.  I^roducwl  at  a  Court  festival 
at  S<;h<)nbruiin,  Feb.  7.  178<5.  Over  the  terzet 
(No.  3)  is  the  <late,  .lati.  18,  1786.  It  was 
adapted  to  a  Frencli  libretto  under  the  name  of 
'  L'  Impresario,'  and  produced  in  Paris  in  1856. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  462.]  A  r  irt-fnl  version  of  the 
entire  piece  from  the  tieiniau  original,  by  W. 
(Jrist,  was  brought  out  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
liMtidon,  on  Sept.  1  1,  1877,  as  'The  Manager,' 
and  re[ieaUKi  several  times  there  and  el-wwhcre. 

An  intnreflting  little  \Nurk,  full  of  details  on 
this  opera  and  Mozjirt  in  general,  is  .\r»:arf's 
HcJuiitxpit/if irfior  by  Dr.  II.  Hii-seh  (Leipzig, 
1859).  <:. 

SCHEBEK,  EiiMrvn,  a  distinguished  and 
influential  Austrian  amateur,  Doctor  ot  Law, 
Im[ierial  councillor,  and  secralary  to  the 
Cham>>er  of  Commerce  at  Prague,  was  bom 
Oct.  22,  1819,  at  I'ett  nidorf  iu  .Moravia.  He 
began  his  musical  career  tm  head  of  a  Society 
nt  Olni'it/,  and  continued  it  at  Pnigue,  when' 
in  conjunction  with  Weiss,  the  HUjHirior  of  the 
Oapuchins,  and  Krejci,  he  revived  natch  ol  the 
best  oM  Italian  cburcli  inusi<-.  He  ib-voted 
his  attention  s|)ecially  to  the  construction  of 
tlie  Tiolin,  in  relation  to  which  he  published 
very  inten^stiiig  tr<  itis<',s — On  th''  > h-rfifsfral 
JwdruiiieiUs  in,  tJic  I'liria  EjcJubitiun  uf  185o  ' ; 
On  (he  Onmamem  InafrHiiMttt*,  Apropos  ef  the 
f'triDiir  Erhibition  of  1S7.>,  and  Tlo  ftnlian 
I'iolin  uudiufaclun:  and  iU  Uennan  oriijin.'^ 
He  also  published  a  valuable  little  pamphlet 
nn  Fniliorger  (lS7t).  Dr.  Schebek  poeaessed  a 
tine  collection  of  aueieut  stringed  instruments, 
Beethoven  autographs,  etc  o. 

SCIIEHKST,  AcNKs  born  at  Vienna,  Feb. 
15,  1813,  became  attached  at  a  very  early  age 
to  the  Oourt  Theatre  at  Dresden,  iint  in  the 
chorus,  and  then  ns  singer  of  small  solo  parts. 
Here  she  liad  the  inestimable  advantage  of  fre- 
quently hearing  and  seeing  the  great  Sehroeder* 
Devrient.  In  18.1M  she  left  Dresden  for  Pi  stli, 
and  from  1836  to  IStl  starred  throughout 
Germany  with  very  great  applause.  Her  voice 
w;is  a  fine  mezzo-sDjir.inu.  licr  stylr  and  TuctlHMl 
were  goorl,  her  best  ports  heroic,  with  much 
energy  and  })«flBion.  In  1841  she  married  the 
great  theologian  Dr.  David  Strauss  (himself  a 
keen  amateur,  and  author  of  an  interesting 
]>a]>or  on  the  Ninth  Symphony),  and  died  Dee. 
2'_',  1869,  at  Stuttgart.  She  left  an  account  of 
her  career — Am  dem  Leben  eiuer  Kiitutlerin 
(1857),  and  Retfe  unit  OdHirde  (18<I8).  o. 

I  Mil  Orvhritlrr  tnitrutnfiUr  nuf  Hrr  ParftT  ITflllaMMMMlMV  IM 
J»kn  l$iS  (Vleuiu,  HtutMlrUchnvl.  leUf. 

ISnutSUNI. 


SCHECHNER-WAAOEN,  Nanette,  dr«. 
matic  singer,  bom  at  Bfunich  in  1806.  She 
was  employed  ia  tiie  chorus-scenes  of  the  opera, 
and,  on  the  ocomImi  of  Madame  Urassini's  visit, 
was  eh(»en  to  second  her  in  some  selections 
from  Cimaroea's  *  Gli  Orazii  e  Curiazii.'  Sohech- 
ner's  beautiful  voice  made  a  great  impression, 
and  won  for  her  a  iiatroness  in  the  Queen  of 
Bavaria.  After  some  study  in  singing  and  in 
Italian,  she  api)earc<l  in  Italian  o|>era  in  Munich, 
until  1827,  after  which  she  devoted  herself  to 
German  opera.  In  1826  she  wa.s  in  Vienna,  if 
a  curious  story,  related  by  Schindler,  of  a  scene 
iu  the  theatre  tiiere,  aprojws  of  an  air  written 
for  her  by  Schubert,  may  be  lielievcd.  [See 
St'HrBEliT.]  It  is  relat<'(l  by  Fetis  that,  wnen 
she  lirst  appearcti  in  llerliu  in  Weigl's  'Schwei- 
zerfamilie,'  the  Hrst  act  was  played  to  ait 
almost  empty  house  ;  but  such  enthusiasm  did 
her  Emmeline  arouse  in  the  few  listeners,  that 
the  reixtrt  of  it  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
c.ifis  during  the  i-ntr'aote,  a  large  audience  was 
drawn  to  tlie  tlicatro  lor  the  rest  of  the  jier- 
I'orniance,  and  the  singer's  succ-ess  was  complete. 
Her  Donna  Anna,  Enryantbe,  Fidelio.  Reir^a, 
Vestailin  and  Ipliigeuie  iu  Tauris  excited  great 
admiration  in  Beriin  and  Munich.  In  1882 
she  married  Waagen.  a  lifboL'raplt*  r  and 
l>ainter.  Her  voice  was  powerful,  even  massive 
in  its  tones,  and  her  acting  earnest  and  natmrnL 
She  took  a  place  in  tlic  fir>.t  rank  of  German 
singers,  but  her  brilliant  cuK'cr  lasted  no  longer 
than  ten  years.  A  severe  illness  ii\iarad  her 
voice  :  she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1885,  and 
dieil  April  30,  1860. 

Mendelssohn  heard  her  at  Mnnieh  in  1880, 
and  wliile  he  found  her  voice  nnirli  goiK-  off 
and  her  intonation  false,  says  that  her  expres- 
sion was  still  so  tonching  as  to  make  him 
weep.'  I..  M.  M. 

8CIIEIUE,  JouAK.N  Ai>OLfii,  bom  at  Leip- 
zig in  May  1708,  the  son  of  an  oi^n-bnilder, 
was  educated  f>>r  tin-  \n\y  at  tin-  Xi-'nlai'^clnile, 
and  at  the  University,  where  Gottttched  was  at 
the  time  professor.  In  1786  he  set  out  to  try 
bis  fortunes  as  a  musician,  visiting  Prague. 
Gut  ha,  Sondershausen,  and  settling  in  1736  at 
Hamhorg  as  a  teacher.  He  eeropoeed  incidental 
nuisir  to  various  ]>lay.s,  and  wrote  a  grand 
o|jera  which  only  reached  the  stage  of  being 
twioe  rehearsed.  In  1787  he  began  the  pub- 
lication by  which  he  is  famous  in  the  hi.story 
of  German  opera.  Der  Criliachr  MmiJcm,  as 
it  was  called,  came  out  as  a  weekly  priodioal, 
and  carried  fiutln'r  the  war  against  Italian 
o[)eratic  conventions  whi(  b  Gottsched  had  de- 
dared  in  his  Femihifiiijai  Tadterinnm.  In 
1740  be  was  appointed  Ca|»ellnieister  to  the 
Maigravo  of  Brandenbuig-Culmbach,  and  also 
visited  Oopenhagen,  where  he  settled  two  yean 
later,  and  in  17  rJ  became  iliri  <  tor  of  the  court 
opera,  retaining  this  post  till  1749,  when  he 
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VIA  sncce«(ied  by  the  ItalUn  SartL    H«  next 
devoted  hiniself  to  literature  and  coiiijHiHitioii, 
bMoaung  for  a  time  liead  of  a  umaic- school  at 
Sooderbttrg  in  Hokttein.    In  1745  he  iniblialicd 
»  second  e<lition   of  thf»  Critiache  Mv.sikvs, 
(«e  below),  and  in  1764  wrote  an  AbhatuUuttg 
vtm  Unpnmff  m»d  Alter  i«r  Mvaik,    Re  oon- 
trihntfd  a  tiTati.sc  on  Rccitjitive,  in  the  com- 
poeitioa  of  which  he  was  a  profioient^  to  the 
BiUiotktkdtr»iMnm  WtumKkaJUn  und  freien 
K a iiM  {\oh.  xi.  and  xii.),  1764-65.    In  1773 
appeared  the  fint  of  four  projected  volumes  on 
compomtion,  UAerdiemvxikaliirheCompofUion, 
bat  no  more  traa  fimahod,  aa  the  author  died 
at  Cojifnha<,fn,  A[>ril        1776.    Apart  from 
his  championship  of  German  0{)cni,  hu  obtained 
an  nnenriable  notoriety  by  an  attaek  on  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  pnblisliod  in  the  sixth  nuniln'r  of 
Ids  poiodical,  under  date  May  14,  1787.  He 
had  eorapeted  for  the  post  of  oi|^nist  to  the 
Nikolaikirche  in  1  7"jn  :  and  Tlaeli,  one  of  the 
jodgea,  had  not  approved  lus  playing ;  further- 
■Mfe,  it  seems  probable  that  Raeh,  in  his 
cantata  '  Der  Streit  zwischen  Phobus  nnd  Pan,* 
bail  intended  the  character  of  Midas  as  a  refer- 
Rtce  to  Scheibe.    It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Scheibe  recanted  his   errors   in    the  .second 
editioTi  of  the  Ctiti»chfr  Mvsiku)*,  iHSiud  in 
1745.    Scheibe  wrote  an  oi>eni,  *  Thu-snehla, ' 
wUdi  waa  published  (with  an  introductory 
article  on  vocal  music)  at  Coijcuhageu  in  1749  ; 
two  oratcnios,  '  Die  Auferstehung '  and  '  Der 
traadflnroDe  Tod  des  Welterlitseni* ;  naases, 
secular  cantatas,  church  rnnii>asition3  to  the 
namber  of  200 ;  1 50  flute  concertos ;  70  quartets 
or  fcymphonies,  trios,  sonatas,  existed,  for  the 
nott  part  in  MS.  (Qtullfn  Lnk  on  ;  Riemann's 
Laibm ;  Sammelhaiule  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Oea. 
il  654  ff.  ;  Si.itta,  ./.  H.  Bach  (Engl,  transl.) 
ii  64.^  4  7,  iii.  252-r.r).)  M. 

SCHKlliLEK,  .loiiANN  Hf.isricii,  born  at 
Hontjoie,  near  Aix-lu-Cha[ielle,  Nov.  11,  1777, 
died  Nor.  30,  1888,  silk  numnfacturcr,  after 
many  travels  settle*!  down  at  Crefeld,  where 
he  vai  lirst-aasiatant-Burgermeister.  In  1812- 
Ult,  after  tome  intereeting  experiments  with 
Jew's-harps,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  iiii- 
periectiona  of  existing  n>eaus  of  tuning.  He 
fat  tried  a  monodioid,  but  finding  tiiat  he 
•odd  not  always  get  the  same  note  from  the 
•wne  division  of  his  jnonochord,  he  endeavoured 
to  help  ]iirm>elf  by  beats,  and  discovered  that 
each  l»eat  coiTsepondod  to  a  difference  of  two 
simple  >'ibrtttions  or  one  double  vibration  in  a 
Mxmd.  His  plan  was  to  tix  tho  nionochonl  by 
iading  Uie  stopped  length  whioh  would  give  a 
note  heating  four  times  in  a  second  with  hi.s 
owQ  fork.  Then,  after  endless  trials  and  cal- 
cohtieBS,  he  found  similar  places  for  all  the 
diliaons  of  the  .scale,  and  finally  from  the 
IMMehord  made  forks  for  each  note  r>t  tlie 
pnfectly  equally  temi>cred  SOale.  By  reiM'atcd 
with  his  forks  he  found  that  it  Wis 


impoesible  to  make  a  mathematically  accurate 
monochord,  or  to  protect  it  from  the  ellects  of 
temiK-rature.  He  then  hit  ujion  the  plan  of 
inserting  forks  between  the  forks  of  his  scale, 
from  the  lowest  A  of  the  violin  to  the  ojx'n  A, 
and  counting  the  beats  between  them.  It  was 
thfa  eoanth^  that  was  the  trouble,  but  1^ 
highly  in<^fniou.s  imchanical  contrivaneea  he 
was  enabled  to  complete  the  count  of  his  fifty- 
two  forks  within  from  *00<I7  to  "OOOSS  beats  or 
double  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  hence  to  tuno 
a  set  of  twelve  forks  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly 
equal  scale  for  any  given  ]iitch  of  A.  The 
particulars  of  his  fork.s  and  the  mode  of  count- 
ing them  are  contained  in  his  little  {tamphlet 
Ikr  phijsikal iMhe  mid  innsdaliiickf  I'mmesur, 
(Essen,  Badekcr,  1834,  p.  SO,  with  lithographic 
plates),'  from  whieh  the  prercflini;  hist  on,"  has 
been  gathered.  During  bis  litetiutv  he  issued 
fonr  smaller  tracts,  showing  how  to  tune  organs 
by  beats,  which  were  collci  t*  il  after  bi'^  di  ath  as 
J/.  Schcihler'a  Hchriflen,  etc.  (Crefekl,  SchmuUer, 
1838).  This  is  qnite  oat  of  print,  but  copies  of 
the  former  book  aie  .still  to  Ix?  l)ought.  [These 
pamphlets  form  {tart  of  the  inten^ting  Inquest 
left  to  the  late  A.  J.  Hipkins,  by  1)r.  A.  J. 
Ellis,  and  will,  it  b  hojied,  complete  Mr. 
Hipkins's  gift  to  the  Royal  Institution  in 
memory  of  hi.s  friend  Dr.  Ellis.]  His  wonderful 
tonometer  of  fifty-two  forks  has  completely  di.s- 
ap{>eared.  But  another  one,  of  fifty-six  instead 
of  tifty-two  forks,  which  belonged  to  iScheibler, 
still  exists,  and  was  inherited  by  his  daughter 
and  grandson,  who  lent  it  to  Heir  Amcls, 
formerly  of  Crefeld,  who  again  lent  it  to  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  who  counted  it, 
and  having  checke<l  hit)  rcHults  b^-  means  of 
M'Lcod's  and  Mayer's  machines  for  measuring 
pitch,  gave  the  value  of  eacii  fork  in  the  JmmuU 
oftheSocirtiinfArts  for  March  5,  1880,  p.  800, 
correct  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  double  vibra- 
tion. The  two  extreme  forks  of  this  lilty-sLv 
fork  tonometer  agree  in  pitch  preeisely  with 
those  of  the  tifty-two  fork  tonotuetor,  but  no 
other  forks  are  alike,  nor  could  the  forks  of  the 
fifty-two  fbrk  tonometer  have  been  easily  con" 
verted  into  those  of  the  other  one.  In  1834, 
at  a  congress  of  [)hysicists  at  Stuttgart,  Scheibler 
proposed  with  approval  the  pitch  A  440  at  69* 
F.  A  440.2  at  59°  F.)  for  general  purposes, 
and  this  has  been  consequently  called  the  Stutt- 
gart ]>itch.*  A.  .r.  H. 

SCHEIDEMANX.  The  name  of  a  family 
of  orgaiiists  in  Haiiilnirg  in  tho  IGtli  and  17th 
centuries.  Gerber,  in  hia  L<^ricoii,  mentions 
Hdnrioh  Scheidemann,  bom  about  1600,  died 
1 664,  but  appears  to  confuse  him  with  an  older 

I  Thf  $Jktttcat  ami/  ikhj^a/  T-wmrtrr.  whk*  prv^i.  rinh/<,  bg 
mMM*  i^r  Ihe  itrndulum.  Ihr  abmlMt*  nmmbm  tij  nhmlinnt  of 
mi'Mlcal  tmt*.  am  mHmelptU  ktmdt  ^  tomUnmtitmal  ttnu,  anU  tke 
mw  WfM  mrnHnm  <  «f«Mllv  ifwpTwt  mil  muMtmaimiJum 

■  Hr  wWt«l  It  11-  the  Tiii"ui  i.t  thr  Nurutlnn  of  ptich  In  piitno*  iw 
th<rn  liimvl  »t  Vii'iiiuv,  iiixl  ■>»(  (n.rii  tli.- (art  that  it  rnahln  thr  Male 
a(  O  iB«Jor,  In  jMt  intooAUaa,  to  Iw  ekfrwMd  In  whote  nuaalicni 
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ami  more  iiuiKntMlt  memlier  of  tin-  family, 
liaviil  Scheidemaiin,  probably  an  unclu  of  Heiu- 
rich.  Tlu'  date  of  Drtvi.I  Sfhcidernami's  birth  ia 
not  ascertained,  but  in  l'<s:,  he  was  organist  of 
St.  M  i<  liai-l's  riiun^li,  HAiuburj;.  He  is  <'1iicfly 
noteworthy  as  a»MM;iated  with  three  otiicr  Ham- 
baigorganiits  of  repute,  Jacob  and  Hiemiyimu 
I'raetoriuH,  ai)i]  Inarliitn  Tli  rker,  in  tlie  conipiln- 
tion  of  what  we  should  now  call  a  Choralbuch, 
though  this  num  wu  not  in  geneml  vae  then,' 
a  book  of  t)ic  iiRital  hyiiin  tutiea  or  chonles  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  simx'ljr  harmonised  in 
four  ]>arts  for  cou^cgadonal  8iu<ong.  This 
book  appeared  in  1604.  Ita  original  title  h 
'  MclrMleyen -f  lesaiigbuch,  dan-iii  Dr.  Luthers 
und  auder  Christen  gebriiuchlichstc  Ccjuingo, 
ihren  gewohnliohen  Melodien  naeh  ...  in 
vier  stiiniii'ii  ii1>prgt'si't/.t.'  The  example  tii-st 
set  by  Lucas  Osiander  in  1586,  of  uniformly 
giving  the  melody  to  the  soprano  part,  uid  not 
to  the  tt'nor,  as  tlio  nldi-r  juactice  was,  is  here 
followed,  and  in  the  preface  attention  is  called 
to  the  greater  oonvenienee  of  this  for  congrega- 
tional stn^ng.  Of  the  eighty-eight  tunes  in 
the  book,  David  Scheideniann  Iiarmonised 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  among  them  there  appears 
for  til.'  fii^t  time  harmonised  '  Wie  schon 
hnn  hti  t  'l<"r  MorL;<'n>if d  ii. '  (u-rber,  confusing 
David  uitii  II'  iiui'  li,  aiinl»iit<'.s  V)oth  the  melody 
and  the  setting  of  this  Chorale  to  Heinrich. 
Hut  WiulerfcM  shows  (AV.  Kinh.  i.  ]i.  90)  that 
the  melody  lielongs  to  neither,  but  seems  to 
be  taken  mm  an  old  teenlar  song,  beginning 
with  similar  words  {'Wie  schiin  leuchtcu  die 
Aeugcleiu '),  to  the  metre  of  which  l*hili]> 
Nioolai  in  1599  wrote  the  words  of  his  hymn, 
'  Wie  schun  leuchtet  der  Morj^enstfrii.'  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  Wackemagcl  {Das 
Jkvtxhe  KinJunlitd,  Kd.  I.  ]>p.  618-19),  after 
giving  the  words  of  the  secular  song  in  ftiU, 
iidduof'H  ri>a«ons  for  bi-limnng  tliat  in  this  case 
the  secular  song  is  a  later  |Kiro<ly  of  Nicolai's 
hymn,  not  virt  vena.  Winterfeld  praises 
Schridomann's  settings  of  the  chorales  for  their 
fresh  animated  character,  and  for  the  luil>py 
way  in  which  the  rfasrthmioal  peonliaritles  of 
the  <i]'\  ini'lodics  are  brought  out.  Chomh's  were 
not  then  sung  as  now,  all  in  slow  uniform 
rhythm,  bnt  many  of  tiie  older  melodies  had 
curious  changes  of  rhythm,  as  ftt>m  oomtnou 
to  triple  time,  in  sncoessive  linea.    flae  the 

I  lite  wortltwhilaiKttlntrthiit  the  wnnlOiiintl  lin  Rtiicllnh  ii«tui)lj' 
>|ieltCll»n'l<>),  M  nuw  rrKtrU-taxI  t"  the  ui«l<'lleo  \>l  Ociiimii  iiirtrluiU 
hymn*.  orl«inat«d  in  »  tiil-tiinlrnt«mllnB  of  wlwt  W*Rh»r 

»%r«l)t  »hi  ll  lir  niKlk*  lit  l.ntluriK  tlJiVtlii;  thr  'drutx-ltrr 

«"h<»r.«lv'eitiiik- '  iTit"  Itff.  Wh«t  t«.th  I.iiUn-r  »?nl  Wklthrr  iiintiit 
liy  •l'h>'n4ltf«--^i''»:  >"  '*  th<' "I'l  <'  >iitii«  >  lntr»U»  •■r  J'1aIii  «<iih{  nl  thf 
lAtili  ♦'Tirm  h.  »hi»h  l.nf  lin  lilm~-lf » l«hiil  U^rftxin  :  und  hU  iirprtt 
•-■'ii!>l<<t<H|  ui  tht  «<l«ptMti<iti  i>f  tl»' '  hl<-f  pHl'U  o(  tliv  IaIIii  Chonil  to 
*. mil  til  ••inJ«,  hU  »">rk  in  thU  r»  »|»s  t  cirre"poii<llmr  t-i  MuriK^  k't 
'  Hui'k  "if  CuiiiiiKin  Vmyrr  Ni>t*<J '  with  lui  in  Knidnn-t.  All  th« 
<  Itlvr  Lntbrnui  CIki'vIi  '  iiiiinli  lituv  •n-  h  »-  l.ui-w  I^mIu*  aii'l 
MlrliKr^  PrapUniiii,  ii*o«l  th<"  wiir<l»  Cl>"ral  mikI  <.'tinrHli,-n«iiiii>>  in 
1hl«  Mrtl>r  lif  th«  ol<l  Plithl  nine  nirlollrn  Ui  thr  irnu1u*la, 
«.^|iiriK^-«.  itiiil  niitiphun*.  wltrtlKT  ninK  to  ■.•tin  or  i«<li>|>t««l  to 
liiTiit'in  wiinlft.  H  itw  t^ily  «h«ii  Otfrinan  niftrlciil  li^rmn!.  imwlii- 
.  Il>'  •iiiwnmM  In  c<>iiiin>>n  iiv  th»  <'tli<T  <  ln-nU  jmrt*  ■>(  thr 
MTvl.v,  (hat  tlw  li»nir  fhiiriil  In  ••••iirv  ■  I  flmc  Iwcuiih*  rT«triitnl 
Ut  the  niciwlie*  «f  ttew  bjnuiu.  Sw  WlotcrfcM.  £9.  KHroh.  U  vp. 


»|)<-<  imens  of  Sohoidemaim  in  Winterfoki,  Fart  I. 

Nos.  70,  71. 

Hkinku  h  Schf.imemann,  mentioned  al»ove, 
was  the  son  of  Hans  Schcidemann,  organist  of 
St  CrttheriiH'  s  Cliurch.  Hamburg.    In  l»n6  he 
and  Jacob  I'raeturius,  the  younger,  were  seut 
at  the  inblie  expense  to  Amstsnliiii,  to  be 
initiat<'<l  into  a  higher  style  of  orpin -playing. 
uiidtM  tiie  tuition  of  the  then  most  iaiaoas 
organ-player  of  Bttro]ie,  Peter  Swadindc.  In 
\&2r,  Ht>inrich  suocciHlcil  )iis  fatiier  as  organist 
of  Su  CaUierine's.  Mattheson  aaya  of  Scheide- 
mann  that  his  organ-playing  and  compositiom 
were  like  himself,  popular  and  agreeable,  trasj 
and  cheerful,  with  no  pretence  or  desire  for 
mere  show.    Some  of  his  organ  piocis  have 
\n-Am  discovered  in  MS.  tablature  at  Lunebur;^ 
tor  an  estimate  of  which  see  .Sciffert's  ^ihickfe 
drr  Klai'kniuusik\  vol.  i.  pp.  117-19.  lieiuricli 
Sdieideaiann  was  again  a«odated  with  Jaedb 
I'raetflritis  in  contributing  melndies  to  Rist's 
'  llimmliticbe  Lieder,'  which  were  publiahed  iu 
1641-42.    Praetorina  oompoaed  ten  to  the  4tli 
jwirt  of  Rist's  Book,  Scheiflemann  ten  to  the 
5th  iiart,  entitled   'Uollenlieder.'     One  of 
Seheidemann's  melodiaa  in  tliis  oollection, 
'  Frisch  auf  und  lasst  una  dngsn«'  oontiimed 
for  a  while  in  church  use.  as  it  a]»j>ears  aj^ain 
ill  Vo]>clius"8  '  Leipziger  Gesaugbuch  '  of  1682. 
Among  Seheideniann's  pii|ii]a  were  Werner  Fab> 
riiiii';,  Matthias  Weckniann,  and  loli.  Ad.un 
Keinken,  the  last  of  whom  became  his  suca-SMr 
aa  oigaaist  of  8t  GatherWa,  Hamburg,  in 
IC.'  l.     Max  Seiffert.  in  the  SnmitulUni'h  of 
the  InL  Mm,  Oes,  ii.  |i.  117,  gives  the  date  of 
Sehetderoann'a  death  aa  1668,  bat  Eitner,  in 
the  Qm  Ucn-L.rik)m^  j^fives  reasons  for  adhering 
to  the  previously  accepted  date,  1654,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Reinken  succeeded  him  in 
that  Year.  J.  I'..  M. 

SniKIl)KM.\NTKL.  Caht,  l«>ni  .Ian.  21, 
18.'i9,  at  Weimar,  was  taught  singing  by  Ikxlo 
Korchers,  and  on  Sept.  15,  1878,  made  hia 
ih'but  there  as  Wolfram.  Tie  remained  there 
uutil  1886,  having  in  Uie  meantime  received 
fterther  instmotion  from  Stookhansen  at  FVaok* 
fort.  In  1884,  on  leave  from  Weimar,  he 
sang  in  German  at  Coveut  Garden,  June  4,  aa 
Kothner,  aa  the  If faiiater  (*  Fidelio Henid 
(' lyohengrin '),  Knrwenal,  Wolfram,  and,  July 
9,  KucoUo,  on  the  production  of  Stanfonl's 
'Savonarola.'  He  made  a  very  favourable  im- 
])rcssion,  both  on  account  of  his  fine  baritone 
voice  and  his  exeellent  siiij^ing  and  acting.  In 
1886  ho  sang  at  liaynutli  as  Klings<»r,  Am- 
fortas,  a  remarkable  |>erfonii.ino(>,  and  Knrwenal ; 
after  whirl  I  lie  mivle  his  debuts  at  Dresden  as 
the  Dutchman,  and  the  Templar  and  Hans 
lleiling  of  Marsdiner,  as  a  permanent  member 
iif  the  comj«ny  there,  as  mh  <H\s8or  to  Dc;;('le, 
the  result  of  a  successful  'gastspiel '  the  w«- 
vuHia  year.  Hare  ha  haa  nmalnad  ever  nioa 
(1907),  and  haa  gained  great  popnlaritj  ^  » 
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bige  numlxT  of  i.iirt.s.  On  Doc  12.  1S96, 
he  MUg  with  grwt  succmmi  as  tli«  hero  in 
Bnngert's  'OdyaaMis*  Hdmlcelir/ on  Jan.  29, 

1898,  in  '  Kirke,'  and  on  March  21,  1901, 
in  'N&usikaa'  (the  aeoond  and  thini  parts 
TMpectivcly  of  fh«  Homarie  tetralogy),  on 

May  21,  1901,  in  Paderewaki'a  'Manru,'  on 
the  production  of  that  ojtera.  On  leave  of 
absence,  in  1888,  he  sang  as  Hana  Sachs  at 
Bayreuth  ;  in  1 893,  at  the  (Jotha  Opera  Featival, 
as  Rodolph  in  the  revival  of  Boieldieu's  '  Petit 
Chaperon  Rougp.'  On  May  27,  1899,  he  sang  | 
Mgun  at  Oovent  Garden,  as  HaiM  Sachs,  a  jxr- 
fonnance  remarkable  both  on  account  of  hi.n  I 
fine  acting  and  for  the  reKnenient  of  his  singing 
•od  declamation.  In  addition  he  has  sung  in 
tlio  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Auatria, 
lioth  in  oi^era  and  concerta.  In  1906  he  took 
the  Jiart  of  Sr!heru.Hniin  in  a  MUMNWAd  lOTlTal 
of  '  Oberon  '  at  Drcwlen.  A.  O, 

SCHEIDT,  Sami  ei.,  one  ot  the  celebrated 
three  S'a  (the  other  two  being  Heinrich  Schiitz 
and  Hermann  Schcin,  his  contemporaries),  tlie 
best  Uernmn  organist  of  liis  time,  was  iioni  at 
HaUa  in  1687.  Hia  father,  Conrad  Scheldt, 
W  master  or  overseer  oT  salt-works  at  Halle. 
The  family  must  have  l)cen  musical,  as  some 
works  are  still  preserved  of  Gottfried,  Samuel's 
brother,  which  A.  G.  T?ittcr  {i;--s,-hirhtr  ,/rr 
Oryrlmiisik)  says  show  considerable  musical 
ability.  Samuel  owed  his  training  as  an  organ  ist 
to  the  tlion  famous  '  Organisten-macher '  Peter 
hwcclinck  of  Amstenlani.  About  1605  he 
betook  himself  to  Amsteniam,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Hweelinck.  In  1608  or  1609  he 
became  organist  in  the  Moritzkirche  in  Halle, 
and  in  1620  at  leaat,  if  not  earlier,  he  had 
receive<l  the  api>ointment  of  organist  and  capell- 
raeister  to  Christian  Wilhelm,  Markgraf  of 
BimndenbuTg,  and  then  Protestant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  An  hhishoprif  of  Magdelnirg.  In 
this  uajtacity  Scheldt  otticiiited  not  at  .Magdc- 
hnilg,  hot  in  the  Hofkircho  at  Halle.  The 
trouhles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  thi- 
misfortunes  of  his  patron,  the  siege  and  sack 
of  Magdeburg  in  1681,  and  the  abdioation  of 
Christian  Wilhrlni  in  1638.  seem  tn  h  iv<'  made 
no  ditference  to  Scheldt's  ofticial  |K>sition  at 
Halle,  thon^  hie  income  and  meaat  of  living 
must  have  suffered  ;  the  service  in  the  Hi>t 
kirche  ceased  after  1625,  and  the  Moritzkirche 
waa  deitroyed  by  ftre  in  16S7.  We  have  no 
record  as  to  his  |iersonaI  relations  with  Cliris- 
tian's  successors  in  the  administration  of  the 
Magdebmg  arohbiahoprio,  but  Chryaander  in 
the  Jtihrhucher  fUr  vnmknlif<r-hi-  Jfis^risr/in/f. 
i  p.  158,  prints  a  letter  from  Scheldt  to  Duke 
Attgoataa  of  Bninawiok  in  1642,  which  seems 
to  imply  that  he  was  then  looking  for  some 
patronage  or  assistance  from  that  artdoving 
prince.  SeheMt  nerer  left  Halle,  howerer,  and 
lii.H  circumstanc  s  rn.iy  have  improved,  as  in  [ 
his  will  he  bo(^ueathed  aome  money  for  the  j 


sake  of  the  org.^n  in  the  St.  Moritzkirche  at 
Halle.  He  died  at  the  age  of  aixty^aeven  on 
Maieh  24,  1654. 

Scheidt's  first  published  work  ap[ioared  at 
Hamharg  in  1620  ('Cantionea  i^acrae  octu 
▼oetmi'),  and  conaiato  of  thirty -nine  vocal 
compositions,  fifteen  of  which  are  settings  of 
Lutheran  choralea.  In  1621-22  ap|icarcd  the 
first  part  of  his  sacred  concerto.s,  in  212  vocal 
parte  with  inatmmental  accomi>animent.  This 
wns  followed  by  successive  books  of  similar 
pieces,  published  in  1681,  1684,  163r*.  and 
1640.  His  fame,  however,  rests  not  on  Ids 
vfHul  compoeitions,  but  on  his  works  im  the 
urgun.  Hia  next  work,  also  publi.^hcd  at 
Hamburg  in  1624,  ia  considered  eiMM  h-making 
in  the  history  of  organ  music.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  but  the  whole  work  heai-s  the 
general  title  'Tabulatnra  Nova';  th>-  .same 
title,  indeed,  as  many  earlier  wotks  o(  tin-  s.inv 
kind  in  Germany  (V-.y.  Ammeibaeii,  1571  ;  B. 
Sohmid.  1577;  Paix,  1583;  Woltz,  1U17), 
from  all  of  which,  however,  it  differs  widely 
both  in  aim  and  style,  and  indeed  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  treatment  of 
the  organ  iKith  witii  n-iiani  to  playijig  and  to 
comi>osition.  From  ir»70  to  about  lt>20,  organ 
playing  in  Germany  almoat  entirely  consisted 
in  Avliat  was  known  as  the  art  of  '  cohiriren,* 
tlio  art  of  '  colouring  '  melodies  sacred  ur  secular 
by  the  inaerting  of  meaningleaa  pawagea,  all 
frame<i  on  one  and  the  9ame  pattern,  between 
each  note  or  chord  of  the  melody.  These  earlier 
Tablature-books  were  all  compiled  simply  to 
teach  this  purely  mechanical  art  of  '  <  i«li.iiiini^ ' 
melodies  for  the  organ.  The  nmsic  was  written 
in  the  so-called  German  Tablatui-e,  i.f.  with 
letters  instead  of  notes.'  (for  a  full  account 
of  these  German  '  C'oloristen  '  *  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  see  A.  G.  Ritter's  Grivhichtf.  dtr 
(hgrhmml;  pp.  111-39.)  Scheldt's  Talni- 
latura  Nova  '  ]iut  an  end  to  this  miserable  style 
of  playing  and  compoeing  for  the  organ,  as  well 
as  to  the  old  Cernian  Tablature.  Tlie  inusio 
in  his  book  is  noted  in  score  of  four  staves, 
with  five  lines  to  the  stave,  so  far  differing  from 
the  notation  both  of  Fre.«?cobaldi  and  Swielineik, 
the  former  using  two  staves  of  six  and  ei^t 
lines  respectively,  the  latter  two  staves  both  of 
six  lints.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  (ontiiits  of 
Scheldt's  work,  we  transcribe  in  full  the 
aepaimto  titles  of  the  three  parte : — 

I.  Ikbnlatuia  Nova,  continens  varistionrs  atiqnet 
PnlnHMNun,  Faotaskrnin,  Cantllenamm,  Psssameao 
et  Caawiea  aliquot,  fai  patiam  Oiflsiristanun  adomata 
a  Bsittoele  SeKelat  Bsileasa,  BeveiemUsa.  lUnstriH- 
Himiqup  Prineipis  acDnminfjCbrMilBiattiUelnil  Arehi- 
epiwopi  MaKdebargsnsto.  Pninatis  Oerianlse  Orgaalsta 
et  Capellae  jUgistro.  Hamborgi  .  .  .  MDCXaiv. 

It.  FanSecuntU. . .  ooatiBSBsPngBnua,FHlnioraBi, 
Cantionum  et  Kchoa  Toeatas  vanaUoiMS  vutH  et 
oniniinodas.  Pro  qtiorumvfa  OrftaBiitamm  eaptn  rfc 
modulo.  .  .  . 

■  Pur  in  cuutipir  u(  Ormukn  Org«a  TabUturc.  m«  Uihlnht, 
nr«-k<r*r,  Mr  tunlmmmulk.  p.ma. 

-  onvhmaAlw  Buhum'  (iMtataa  tartMtaari.  w  AatM 
nllatkMn. 
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IIL  T«rtUrtiUtiniaiMii,cQnttaciMKyrteI)oialiil«l«, 
Crado  In  nninn  Deura,  FHlmam  d«  0mm  Domini  sob 
Communione,  Hymmw  pmAdpaoniin  FH^oniia  toUiu 
koni,  Xagnifleat  1-9  tODi,  madmn  Indandl  pleao 
Org^o etBenedieaauM  ...  In  gnlim Oiguilitenini, 
pim«cipQ«  eoram  qui  muaice  pare  «t  ftliiqM  eakiTimis 
ootontuia  Oibuio  Indero  gtndeot . .  . 

Tho  last  words  mark  an  important  difference 

ht'twei'ii  tlic  tliinl  ]«irt  and  the  two  urocedin^'. 
In  the  lirst  two  jwirtM  the  eomiioser  iippeai-s  to 
wish  to  8how  how  he  could  beat  the  '  ColMiriata ' 
t»n  tlifir  own  jjround,  liis  fignii>s  and  jiassagps, 
however,  uut  being  like  theirs,  absolutely  mean- 
ingteaa  and  void  <tt  invention,  but  new  and 
varied,  and  having  an  organic  connertion  uitb 
the  whole  composition  to  which  they  belong. 
He  ahowi  himaelf  atill  aa  virtaoeo,  derirons  to 
extend  the  technique  of  organ-playing,  while 
at  the  same  time  displaying  his  contrapuntal 
mastery.  So  far  as  techni(|ue  is  concerned, 
there  is  to  be  noticed  in  Seheidt  the  extended 
\m-  of  the  jMvlal,  so  difToront  from  Frewobaldi's 
oct'a-sii)Uiil  use  of  it  for  single  not*  s  nii  rely,  also 
the  imitation  of  orchestral  elFcctH,  siieb  as  what 
he  himself  tei  Jits  '  iniitatio  violistii  a,'  tla'  imita- 
tion of  the  etiects  of  tlie  dilfereut  wuy:>  of  bowing 
on  the  violin,  and  the  imitation  of  an  organ 
tremulant  itsrlf  by  the  rajii*!  intcrcliaii;;!'  of  tin' 
lingers  of  the  two  bands  on  one  and  the  same 
kej('Bieiniam  imitatione  tremnla  oijipanidttobtts 
digitit  in  una  tuntuni  dave  manu  turn  dextra, 
turn  sinistra').  The  iirst  two  jiarts  contain  a 
mixture  of  aacred  and  sei-ular  pieces,  the  secular 
piwefl,  however,  Ix'in;;  marked  olfaH  for  domestic 
rather  than  for  cluuoh  ubc  by  the  absence  of  u 
{H*dal  {tart.  The  sacred  pieces  consist  of  ten 
fantasias  or  seta  of  variations  on  chorale  melo- 
ilies,  with  a  few  fugues  or  fantasias  on  anotlior 
motive,  among  which  is  a  '  fantasia  fuga  «piadrU' 
ptici,'  on  a nu^gal  of  Fslestrina's,  which  Ritter 
lii'srrihes  as  a  niastoipieco  of  ••ontrajiuiihil  art, 
four  subjects  from  tlie  madrigal  being  treated 
flnt  singly  and  thei^  together,  and  with  oon* 
tiwj  motion  and  other  devices.  The  secular 
jtieces  consist  chiefly  of  variations  on  secular 
melodieH,  among  which  appears  one  entitled  an 
English  song  '  de  fortuna '  (i.e.  the  famous 

*  Kortimc,  niy  fo<>  *).    Tlie  thirtl  ]>art  of  the 

*  Tabulatura  Nova  '  stands,  however,  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  first  two.  The  coniiMtser  ex- 
])ri  ssly  n-nonnoes  the  virtuoso  ;  he  writes,  as  tlie 
title-|)agc  says,  for  those  who  delight  to  play 
the  organ  purely  musically,  and  without  mere 
ornamental  and  i.a^s,»go  work.  In  tin's  third 
part  he  gives  very  full  directions  with  regard 
to  registering  both  for  manuals  and  pedal.  It 
is  intended  entirely  for  cliuix:h  use,  and  both 
by  the  choice  of  pieces,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  arranged,  it  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  way  in  which  the  organ  was  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  churcli  services  of  those  days. 
It  was  not  then  gcucmlly  u.se<l  to  accompany 
or  sustain  the  vdoes  of  the  choir  or  oongn^> 
tkNi,  bat  rather  to  altmiata  with  them.  Thns, 


for  instincc,  1>ctwccn  each  verse  of  tlie  'Mag- 
nificat' sung  by  the  choir  without  accomi^>ani- 
ment,  the  organ  would  oome  in  indejiendeMtly 
with  some  variation  or  chan^'ing  hamionies  ..n 
tlio  plain-song  melody.  A  further  use  of  the 
urgan  was  even  to  take  the  place  of  the  choir 
in  making  the  res])onses  to  the  eoelesiastioal 
intonations  of  the  officiating  clergy  when  there 
was  no  proi>er  choir  to  do  thus.  Fre8Ct)baldi's 
works  {especially  '  Fiori  Musicali,*  163.^))  furnish 
instances  of  this  use  of  the  organ  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Thus  when  the  priest  had  intoned 
the  Kyrie  of  the  Mass,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper 
elioir,  the  organist  woidd  answer,  as  Anibros 
expi-esses  it,  wheu  speaking  of  Fresoobaldi'n 
works  of  the  kind,  *  witii  a  kind  of  artistically- 
ennobling  and  enriching  echo'  ('mit  eincr  Art 
von  kiiuatlerisch-veredeluden  und  bercichernden 
Echo '),  that  is  to  say,  the  organist,  taking  up 
the  ))lain-S(mg  theme,  would  not  just  harmonise 
it  note  by  note,  but  ti-eat  it  in  the  form  of  a 
short  jiolyplionic  com)M>»ition  for  the  organ. 
(See  the  quotations  from  Freeoobaldi  in  Ambit>s's 

','r<r/iirltr   drr   Miisil.\    iv.    pp.    444  r.O.)  Tlie 

third  \tiXTi  of  Scheldt's  '  Tabulatura '  shows  tliat 
this  usage  waa  not  confined  to  the  Rmian 

rimn  l),  but  Wiis  also  retaine<l  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Lutheran.  It  o^icna  with  twelve 
short  movements  based  on  the  plain-song  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Kyrie  and  (Iloria  «)f  the 
Mass,  and  the  remark,  or  rubric,  as  wc  n!i;.'ht 
call  it,  'Gloria  canit  I'astor,'  shows  that  they 
were  expressly  intended  as  resjionses  niaiic  by 
the  organ  to  the  intonation  of  officiating  <  kT^n/. 
The  'Magnificat'  follows,  in  all  the  chunh 
tones,  one  versa  sang  hy  the  ecclesiastic  and 
every  alternate  vcT-se  arrange<l  to  l>e  playe<l  by 
the  organ  in  lieu  of  a  choir.  This  way  of  treat- 
ing the  *Hi^iffcat*  prevailed  in  Lnthcran 
Chun  lie-;,  even  up  to  rachelbel's  time  (I70<j), 
though  the  plain-aoug  was  more  and  more  jmt 
into  the  baekgroond,  and  the  prsetiee  beeaine 
simply  an  excuse  for  interludes  on  any  motive. 
.\fter  the  Magniticat  came  a  scries  of  hymns 
common  to  both  Roman  and  Lutheran  churches, 
with  their  ]ilain-soiig  melo<li<'«  treated  in 
a  similar  fashion.  The  lxx)k  further  contains 
Luther's  version  of  the  Creed  ('  Wir  glaulten 
Air  an  eineu  Oott')  with  its  Dorie  melodj, 
.lobn  Hnss's  Conmmnion  Hymn,  arrange*!  to 
be  played  instead  of  being  sung  during  Com* 
mnnioa.  The  two  last  pieces  in  the  book  are 
fi'iart  movonicnts  for  the  full  organ,  meant  to 
be  played  at  the  end  of  Vespers.  Interwoven 
with  uie  last  is  the  Htargical  ndody  of  the 
Hene^Iicamus.  In  all  these  compositions  .Scheldt 
has  faithfully  adhered  to  the  original  plain-Kong 
melodies  when  they  appear  as  Cantus  Firmus, 
but  in  the  further  working  out  lias  not  been 
content  simply  to  harnmnise  them  acconling  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church  modes,  but  has  so  tar 
altered  them  in  accordance  with  the  new  idena 
of  harmony  then  bsgimiiag  to  make  way.  Bnt 
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there  is  still  wanting  in  liini  a  consistent  system 
of  modulation.  The  chromatic  semitones  are 
still  employed  by  hfan  rather  in  a  haphazard 
sort  of  way. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  viz.  in  1660,  Sclieidt 
published  another  work  for  the  organ,  his  set^-ond 
and  Ituit,  which  shows  a  different  conception  m 
to  the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  xervices  of  the 
Church,  and  prolwbly  marks  a  change  which 
was  then  goin^  on  grtidually  in  the  |inictioe  of 
the  Lutheran  Chm'ch.  The  congr^atioual  sing- 
ing of  metrioal  hymns  was  gradually  superseding 
the  vMtr  Uttirgiaal  mnsio,  and  the  organ  had 
more  and  more  to  surrender  its  indejjendfnce  to 
aooommodate  itself  to  tlie  simx>le  aooonijuiniincnt 
in  4-part  harmony  of  the  imkidiM  of  th<'.s«> 
bynuw,  which  now  began  to  assume  oxchi.sivdy 
the  name  of  Choral-niusik.  Tliis,  which  wilh  at 
ftntalott,  beOMuein  timeagain,  asitdeeiiened 
the  »eiise  of  tlie  vahie  of  liurniony  for  its  own 
sake  :  and  besides,  out  of  this  originated  tlic  new 
art- form  of  the  Choiml-Vonpiel  of  later  dajrs. 
Scheidt's  last  or<^M\  work  was  inteinh'd  to  im-et 
the  new  requirt- uriiLs.  Its  title  .siilli<ii-ntly 
explains  its  object :  '  Tabulatur-bucli  100  geist- 
lichi-r  Lioder  u.  I'saliiieii  1).  Martini  Ltitheri 
und  iiuderer  gottseliger  ^lunner  fiir  die  Ht  ricn 
Organisten  mit  der  Christliehon  KinlMMi  ii. 
Genicinc  auf derOigel,  dcsgleichcnauch  zh  Hause 
zu  spielen  u.  zu  singen,  auf  allc  Fest-u.  Sonn-  tage 
durchs  ganze  Jahr  mit  4  8timmeii  com|)ouirt 
.  .  .  (Itxinickt  zn  Oorlitz  .  .  .  iiii  IB.'iO  .lahr.' 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  tlie  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council  of  Gorlitz,  and  the  composer 
seems  to  imply  that  it  ha<l  U'cu  umiortaken  at 
their  s|)ecial  desire.  In  this,  as  in  his  previous 
work,  there  is  noticeable,  as  Ritter  pofaitB  out, 
the  same  nndnrirbd  struggle  in  the  composer's 
loiud  between  attai-liineut  to  the  old  and  in- 
etinatioo  to  the  new.  Thus,  while  lie  strictly 
adheres  to  the  original  rhythms  of  the  old  melo- 
dies, he  harmonises  according  to  the  ndes  of 
nuxiern  musical  accent,  and  thus  the  rhythm  of 
the  nu'lo<ly  in  not  in  agreement  with  tln'  rhythm 
implied  by  the  harmony.  See  for  illuhtratiou 
his  setting  of  'Ein'  feate  Bni^'  in  Bitter, 
Gesrhirhle  (l>  r  Onv  J-Mi'sll:.  p.  lf>,  the  fint  two 
bars  of  which  may  lieiu  U'  given  : — 


One  cliorale  appears  in  this  book  for  the  first 
time,  vi«.  '0  .Icsulein  siiss,  O  Jesuleiii  mild,' 
which  has  been  adapted  in  later  chorale  books 
to  the  words  '0  heiliger  deist,  0  heiliger 
Gott.'  As  harmonised  by  Scheldt  it  is  given 
in  Winterfeld  Bv,  K.  ^  No.  318,  and 
flehoberiein,  iSelofe  da  CJkefgwMmfl*,  iL  No. 
457. 


If  it  is  his  organ  works  that  now  entitle 
Scheldt  to  honourable  remembrance,  and  give 
him  a  dtotinet  position  of  hb  own  amongst 
comiMMcrs,  it  wiw  not  his  organ  works,  but  his 
vooal  oompoeitions,  that  procured  him  the 
eeteem  of  hit  eontnnponiries,  and  caused  him  to 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  celebrated  three  S's. 
Of  his  vocal  works,  besidee  the  'Same  Cau> 
tiottee*  of  1620,  mentioned  above,  there  are 
mentioned  *Liebliche  Krafll-HIiimlein  conzert- 
weise  mit  2  Stimmen  samptdem  General-Basse,' 
Ualle,  162S.  Another  work  should  also  be 
recorded,  consisting  of  'Paduuna,  Galliarda,' 
etc  for  four  and  five  voices,  16*21,  the  second 
part  of  which  was  called  '  Ludorum  luusicorunt 
2)rima  et  Neennda  [lars,'  and  published  in  1622. 

It  is  natural  to  draw  comparisons,  as  Ritter 
does  in  his  history  above  quoted,  between 
Scheldt  and  Fkwoobaldi,  whose  lives  covered 
nearly  the  same  perimi  of  time,  and  who  may 
both  be  regarded  us  the  trm-  luanders  of  modem 
Ol^ni  nnric,  or  luther,  the  Italian  of  clavier 
music  generally,  the  (Jerman  of  .sj»ecitically 
organ  music.  Of  the  two,  Fre^'obaldi  is  the 
greater  genius,  showiug  greater  force  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  invention  of  new  fonns  and  the 
solution  ol  dillieuit  problems  ;  .S  heidt  is  more 
laborious  and  ])ainstuking,  .showing  greater 
study  of  the  cajkabilities  of  liis  instnimeut,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  use  of  the  jit>dal,  and  in 
registerinj^  neraUy,  with  neither  of  which 
did  KrescoWldl  concern  himself.  As  Ritter 
lM)ints  out,  while  Scheldt  has  thus  greater 
command  of  all  the  resources  of  expression, 
Ficsroliiiliii  has  more  of  real  poetic  cxjirossion  in 
his  music  itself.  For  n>ore  detailed  compaiisun 
of  the  two  masters  it  will  be  suflScient  to  refer 
to  Ritter's  work.  [See  Max  Seilfert's  pi-efaoe 
to  the  lii-st  vol.  of  the  JknkmoUer  deuUxHur 
T(fnLnH»l,  containing  Scheldt's  'Tabolatmra 

Nova';  the  ]'l')-trljiihrssrhrifl  fiir  M  itsil-jriss. 
vli.  p.  Ibti  tl. ;  and  the  .SniHnulUtmlc  o(  the  Int. 
Mm.  Oex.  i.  p.  401,  where  a  detailed  study  of 
.Samuel  and  Cottfrici]  Scln  idt  is  to  Ik-  found, 
the  work  of  Arno  Weruei'.  Also  titles  of  works 
in  the  Qudlen-Lexikon.']  j.  b,  m. 

RCHKIN,  JoirANN  Hkhmax,  was  bom  Jan. 
20,  1586,  at  Urunhalu  lu  Saxony,  when  bis 
father  was  the  Lutheran  pastor.  Having  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  Jige.  he  was  taken  to 
Dresden  and  became  a  chorister  in  the  Court 
Chapel  there  in  15M.  Hia  ftirtber  education 
was  receive<l  at  the  Gymnasium  of  S<liulpfi>rta 
in  1603  and  the  University  of  Lei|Mcig  (1607). 
Of  hit  mwieal  training  further  than  what  he 
received  in  tlie  Cmrt  Cliapel  at  Dnsfh  n  we 
have  no  details.  In  1616  he  was  invited  to 
be  capellmelster  at  Weimar,  bnt  held  this 
post  for  only  two  y(  ;ir«.  On  tin  ileath  of  Scth 
Calvlsius  in  November  1616  ho  obtained  the 
appointment  of  Cantor  to  the  Thomaasehnle  in 
Leipzig,  which  poet  he  held  tai  his  death  Nov. 
19,  1630. 
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Schetii  b  chielly  known  to  later  times  by 
his  '  Cmtional,'  fifst  i>ul)liM]ii-<l  in  lf!L'7.  Its 
oi-iginal  title  is  'CaDtioual  odei  Ck'^ugbuch 
AuxHpurgiicIim*  ConfeMion,  in  welehem  des 
Herrn  D.  Martini  Lutheri  vnd  aiulcn  r  rmtiunen 
Christen,  auob  dea  Autoria  eigne  Lieder  md 
Psalmen.  .  .  .  SoimChttr.vnd  FiiwtoBthflinMni 
Sachs.«n,  inaonderheit  aber  in  boiden  Kitchen 
nn<l  Gemeinen  allhier  zxi  Lci^ig  gebriiuchlich, 
verfertiget  uml  init  4,  5,  8  Stimraen  oompo- 
nirt.'    A  second  (enlarj;i<i)  edition  appeared  in 
164r>  iilt'T  Schrin's  d.-ath.     As  tho  title  shows, 
it  consiata  of  Clioral  melodios,  iKjth  old  and 
IMW,  harmonised  for  ordinary  thnrch  use, 
mostly  note   aj^inst   noto.     Schein  himself 
apl>ears  in  this  book  in  three  ca^Micities,  viz. 
as  poet,  roelodbt,  and  harmonitt    Of  the  800 
and  odd  Choral-melodies  in  the  hook  al>oiit  SO 
arc  Schcin's  own,  a  few  of  which  liavo  still  held 
their  ground  in  modern  chorale  booka,  though 
some  appear  to  be  attributed  to  him  by  nnstake. 
8chein  s  hook  differs  fi-om  Cniger's  similar  book 
of  later  date  (1 648)  in  retaining  the  old  in-ogular 
rhythm  of  Choral-melodies,  while  Cniger  has 
trunstbrnjcd  their  rhythms  aceonling  to  more 
modern  ideas.    But  if  Schein  still  retains  the 
old  rhythm  in  the  melodies,  in  his  harmonies 
he  has  almost  entirely  lost,  as  Wintcrfeld  points 
out,  the  feeling  for  the  {leculiaritiea  of  the  old 
ehwoh  modes  in  which  thoee  melodiea  are 
written,  though  otherwis.    his  h;iniioiiips  are 
serious  and  dignified.    W itb  Michael  Fraetorius 
and  lieinrich  Sehflts,  and  probahly  through 
their  iidluence,  Schein  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  <;<  rniaTiy  of  the  new  movement  in  music 
proceeding  from  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.     Naturally  his  other  works 
show  this  niort^  plainly  than  the  '  (';uition;il,'  as 
many  of  them  are  avowedly  written  in  imitation 
of  Italian  modeb.   These  other  worics  are  as 
followa:— 

1.  Vi-iius  KHlnzMii  mlt  •Ilcrl-'j- lIvMit  h'-n  und  »ehOo«B  Blunirii 
i(«l^ivt  mill  ^-.'A  nn  1. 11.  'J-l-  r  Vnii-  W,  llli<  In-  I.ledcr  mlt  S  Htlrnmen, 
uabcn  vUtclx-n  liitradcu,  (iatflunlea.  uiul  C»niun«D  .  .  .  l^lpdr, 
MHl  Tkto  work  eonalaU  at  iri»tMO  mcuIu  ttmphic  m>nif»  ■  it 
an4  MM  a  8,  la  Um  aiMplMt  Italian  ouiicmrtta  mtylp.  horuuphoiilc 
thiMiKhout.  >i«i<l*>i  el»Bt  Inntnimrntil  pW-**  a  S  «ii<l  H 

-  I'yiuVMluiii  Slunlum  "Ive  C»ntlon''«  Muri.-  '.  ri.  H.  10  et  19 
«iK.'titn.  LicllMttV.  IBIS.  ThU  work  contiUlw  thirty  »».Tr.|  motrts 
■om*  to  uUln  test*,  mne  to  Oanuaa,  baidw  an  liiitriitii<'iit.\I 
ntiKKne  u  3  Corolliiriam. 

I.  B.iiiehi'tt'i  Mit'lotl?.  netuT  i%ninuthls«r  Paiitiuanru.  Oatrlliuilau, 
(■i.iin nt«ii  i.ii'l  Allein.»i>ilrii  a  5  nuf  *llerl<-jr  Iu.truinpnt«<ti,  bcroraM 
auf  Vtoicn  ni'ht  nUur  M>adi-rlMr<»  >^r.ir<ri  llrblirb  unci  luiitl){  lu 
MbmMhfn  .  .  .  I<clpxlK.  1617.  Thin  Work  waa  tlcdluat«d  b>  Dukr 
JoImmb  BniKt  of  Wciiitar.  an>l  r<iiitAin»  twenty  ltuitnim«nt«l  tultm 
Condatlnx  of  PadUAiiaa.  OK^IUrlxa,  Coumitca  a  9  and  Alltiiiando 
Alid  TrlpU  <i  4.  with  t«i'  ««'p«.r.it«>  plecn  at  th*  rnd. 

4,  OpatU  N'otm,  water  Thrll  tiriitllcbrr  Com-ortm  mlt  X  4  and  B 
Otim— inmmpt  innflinrril  P-—  «uf  jvtxo  grl>nachll<:>»<  luilo- 
ntielM  InvMtlon  wmpunlrt.  I^palg.  laiH.  Thl<  work  ouulii^ 
thirty  MbL-rMl  omapaBlUoiM  am  Omaui  Usta  in  Um  mw  Italian 
■tv \>:  » ith  in*tniiDMitri  taaiMt Boottooo,  vhlob,  bAwrrar.  mm»  to 
be  purely  <k<  IMtum. 

5,  Moalcit  IViaarrocla,  Wal<UI«d«rirln  auf  Itallan-VIIUnrlllfKh* 
TnTnitioii,  Bffldea  fOr  nkh  allrin  mlt  li>lwn.lt)n'r  Slim.  <"I<t  In  rlii 
flmlrfiii**!,  Spln«t,  Tlorlia.  L«uten,  »tc.  Thi*  wurk  appiaarcd  In 
thrt'i'  |kirtj<  pulillnhcd  In  itn,  leM,  WSS  reapectl raly,  and  oontatna 
altudathcr  fifty  iwiilar  ouiiipoaltlona  a  3 cm  pociiw  l»y  Schein  hlmaelf 
written  In  the  artiriilal  nuton)  atylt^  »(  thr  tlinr.  Th<-««  yU-^o 
ara  mora  polyphonlr  hi  Ihrlr  character  th»n  lh<"..  ul  thr  ■  \  t  nnt- 
Kr%nil«ln.  im«l,  us  the  title  IndinatMi,  they  may  he  mnt  by  ro^cm 
ali>u>.*  or  with  the  tulMtltulion  of  Imttmrnvnta  (or  onaorottMr  ol 
th<-  vocal  iiarta  or  Iriatnimental  w:c<iiiip«ilment  fenemlly.  A  MW 
mlltlon  "i  the  wiwk  »p|i<»«rTvl  tii  1IM4.  « Itli  tin-  .nti«tlf  iithm  of  Mw-red 
text*  for  the  oriidiutl  MvuUr. 

a,  r^taaa  d'  Imci.  lanela  BrtnMn  auterlaaener  Kraft-aprttch- 

~  '  ■■itovQataaeeSttiiwiMWMHeni 


0«net«l  BaMaul  (4ne  touderharr  niimittice  ltalhli-lladri«>ll*rb» 
Mnnfrr  anwol  fUr  aUh  allelti  mlt  IrlvUillfM'  Stim  and  iDatmiscotrn 

a1.  111.  h  ill  rtio  Or»rt  CU»  KTni>«l  he<|iieiiill<-h  lUjrfiratu-JwtL  Ijni— 
ti^.  I'li:    Thli  wurk  o.n«i»t*  of  twenty  ilk.  aured  plm-ew  n  3  aiwt  «k. 
ou  (ieiiii»ii  texta,  <imipoer<l  in  the  later  frerr  Madrtsal  atyle 
lluMtr*«-nle  and  other*,  allowing  gTrater  Uilduvwa  trf  bamtonic 
prmruaalon. 

7.  mietti   paatonUl,  Hlrt^-n  l.ttat  »on  5  Ktlm.  iranaaipt  I 
Oeneral-Uasii  uuf  MixIn^'Hl  Mxiiler.    Lrliaitf.  }ftU.    IS  Xo*. 

8.  Htudrntru-HcfauiKiu  (i  A.    l^eltKi^  lltB.    S  No*, 
a  OiaOU  Notit,  Ante  IMI  MmtMit  ClWniHMii  tMi 

IMa  CoiiUIn*  thlrty-twin— HfllllHtwilf'WWiwHX 
tvita,  a«e  with  lAtin. 

Besides  these  works,  and  the  Caiitioual  of 
1627,  the  Ottdlm-Lerikom  enmnerates  a  largis 

number  of  occa.sional  coin|><)«iti<'ns  for  \v(»«idintj» 
and  fuuerala,  many  of  which,  however,  ticheiu 
himself  incorporated  into  the  pohUcatioiia  abovo 

specified. 

In  1895  Uerr  Arthur  PHiftr  pabliahed  a 
monograph  on  SoheiD's  Life  and  Works,  bjr 

way  of  preparation  for  a  complete  edition  of 
his  works,  two  volumes  of  which  have  since 
apiieared,  contaiuiug  the  '  Venus -Kranzlein,' 
'Banchetto  Mosicale,'  and  *Mnnoa  BoMsa- 
reccia.'  J.  m. 

SCHELBLE,  Joii  an  n  N  Kit»MUK,  a  thoroughly 
exoellMit  and  representative  German  musician, 
born  May  1»>,  17B9,  nt  Hnfin^'en,  in  tli--  lilat-k 
Foreeti  where  his  father  was  su|icrinteudeut  of 
the  Honse  of  Ootrection.    His  strict  muioal 
education  was  begun  in  ii  Monastery  of  Havdi- 
thai  1800-3 ;  and  continued  at  Donauesdiingeii, 
under  Weiaee.    He  then  spent  some  time,  first 
with  Vogler  at  Darmstadt,  and  then  with  Krebs, 
a  distinguished  singer  at  Stuttgart,  and  there,  in 
1812,  he  filled  the  post  of  elonu-iitary  teacher 
in  the  Royal  Musical  Institution,  a  veiy  famous 
and  coinjdete school  of  those  times.'    In  1  he 
went  to  Vienna,  lived  in  intimate  ac<]^uaintance 
with  Beethoven,  Mcsdielea,  Weigl,  Spohr,  otc, 
comi>0(sed  an  opera  and  many  snialh  r  works, 
and  went  ou  the  stage,  where,  however,  his 
singing,  though  remarkable,  was  neutnliaed  by 
his  want  of  jiower  to  act.    From  Aiustria  in  1816 
he  went  to  Frankfort,  which  became  his  home. 
Here  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  the  excellence  of 
his  method,  and  the  justnces  of  his  expret^ion, 
were  at  <ini  i'reroi;nistHl.  He  l)ecan)ethc  favouritt? 
teacher,  and  in  1»17  was  made  director  of  the 
Musical  Academy.    Thi.<».  liowever,  prove<l  too 
desultory  for  his  views,  uud  on  .luly  24.  1818. 
he  formed  a  Society  of  his  own,  which  develo{ieU 
into  the  famous  *Caeei1iaa  Soeitty*  of  Vhmkfert, 
and  at  tlie  head  of  which  ho  rsmafne<l  till  his 
death.    The  hrst  work  chosen  by  the  iutiant 
institntion  waa  the  *  Zanberflote  * ;  then  Monrt'a 
Kcipiiem  ;  then  one  of  his  Maf^ea ;  and  theo 
works  by  Handel,  Cherubiui,  Baeh,  etc  In 
1821  the  Society  assumed  the  name  of  tiie 
♦Ciicilienverein '  ;  the  repertoire  was  inoreiwed 
by  works  of  Palcstrina,  Scarlatti,  and  other 
Italian  masters,  and  at  length,  on  March  10, 
1828,  Mozart's  '  Daviddo  i>enitente'  aad  the 
Credo  of  Bach's  Mans  in  B  minor  were  given  ; 
then,  May  2,  1829  (stimulated  by  the  example 
of  Mendelssohn  la  BsrIiaX  tha  Matthew  Pka- 
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skm ;  and  aftw  that  tra  hear  of  '  Smmod  *  and 

other  Dratorios  of  Handel,  Badi's  Tiiotcts, 
&ad  cUurusea  of  MeiideliUiohD,  whose  geniiui 
Sohelble  wm  one  of  the  first  to  reeogniie,  and 
whoso  '  St.  Paul '  was  sugfjestcil  to  him  by  the 
Coecilian  Aaeociatiou,  doubtless  on  the  motion 
of  ita  oondaetor.  Whetlier  the  Society  erer  at- 
teni]it<'(l  lieothoven's  mass  dues  not  appear,  liiit 
Scbelbie  was  one  of  the  two  private  individuals 
who  answered  Beethovm'ainTitatiMitoaabBoribe 
for  it.s  publication.  [Sea  ToL  L  p.  266,  note  6  ; 
voL  iii.  p.  ISla.j 

His  health  gradually  declined,  and  at  length, 
in  the  winttT  of  1835,  it  was  found  necefsary  to 
ntake  some  new  arrangeuie&t  for  the  direction 
of  the  Society.  Mendeusohn  waa  asked  {LtUtn, 
Feb.  18,  1836),  and  uiidorto<ik  it  Tn  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  of  1836.  Mendelssolin's 
fondness  and  esteem  for  the  man  whose  ]ilaco 
ho  Wiis  thus  tcm{X)rariIy  tillini^  is  evident  in 
every  sentenoe  referring  to  him  in  his  letters  of 
tbisdate.  Sohelble  died  Angost  7,  1887.  His 
great  qualities  a.M  a  practical  luuaician,  a  eon- 
dnotor,  and  a  num,  are  well  summed  up  by 
Hiller^  in  hb  book  on  Mendelssohn,  to  which 
wo  refer  tba  leader.  His  oompositions  havo 
not  aarrircd  him.  His  biography  was  pub- 
lished shortly  after  his  death — /.  N,  Sehelble, 
von  Weissmann  (Frankfort,  1838).  o. 

SCHELLER,  Jakob,  b<jrn  at  SchetUl,  Ra- 
konitz,  Bohemia,  May  Iti,  1759,  a  very  clever 
violinist.  He  was  thrown  on  bin  own  resources 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  wo  hear  of  him  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Mannheim,  where  he  re- 
mained fortWO  jrsars  playing  in  the  court  band, 
and  learning  composition  from  Vogler.  After 
more  wandering  he  made  a  stay  of  tliree  years  in 
Paris,  studying  the  school  of  Viotti.  He  then, 
in  1785,  took  a  {XMition  as  CoruTTtmristrr,  or 
leading  violin,  in  the  Duke  of  WiirtemlK-rg'a 
band  at  Stuttgart,  which  ho  retained  until  the 
establishment  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
the  French  in  1792.  This  forced  him  to  resume 
his  wandering  life,  and  that  again  drove  him  to 
intempenmoe,  till  after  seven  or  eight  years 
more  be  ended  miserably,  being  even  obliged 
to  botrow  a  fiddle  at  each  town  he  came  to. ^  He 
was  more  celebnited  for  his  tricks  and  tours  dr 
/one  than  for  his  legitimate  playing.  S^tohr 
(SMMiag.  i  380)  spedcs  of  hia  flageolet-tones,  of 
vnri  itions  on  one  striii;;,  of  pizzicato  with  the 
naib  of  tite  left  hand,  of  imitations  of  a  bassoon, 
an  old  woman,  eta ;  and  FMs  mentions  a  triek 
in  whi<-h  by  loosening  tbe  bow  ho  play«'d  on  all 
four  strings  at  once.  By  these,  and  probably 
also  by  really  fine  pUying,  he  excited  so  mnoh 
enthusiasm,  that  it  nssd  to  be  said  of  him  'one 
God  ;  one  Scheller.'  o. 

SOHBMELLT,  Gcoito  Ciirtntia!*',  bom  at 
Herzbergalwut  1678,  waa  a  jmpil  of  thcTbonias- 
schule  at  Ijeipzig  from  109'>,  and  was  cantor  uf 

>  j/<-'uMtv.\n.  u»n»lAt«d  ttj  Miw  M.  E.  von  Olehii.  p.  3. 
•'  R.>c  hitto.  JWr  Jtwiii  4tr  Tmktmm,  It. 
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the  eastle  «t  Zeits.   la  17M  he  pnblishsd  a 

*  Musicaliselies  Oesang-Bnch,  Darinnen  {>54 
geistreiche,  sowohl  site  als  neue  Lieder  imd 
Arien,  mit  wohlgeeetsten  Melodien,  in  Diseant 
und   Bass,   befindlich  sind   ..."     In  the 

Cface  Uie  compiler  states  that  the  tunes  in  his 
k  were  partly  newly  composed,  partly  im- 
jirnved,  by  J.  S,  liacli.  Various  authorities  en 
the  life  of  Badi  have  spent  much  labour  in 
investigating  which  wars  ttie  tunes  newly  oom- 
posed  by  him,  and  which  wt  ro  merely  revised 
and  corrected  by  him.  While  8pitta  attributes 
twenty-nine  ont  of  the  sixty-nine  tones  to  Bach, 
Herr  F.  Wnlliior,  the  edit(»r  of  the  volume  of 
the  Bach  Ueseihichaft  (xxxix.)  iu  which  the 
hymns  appear,  ooosideTS  that  only  twenty>fonr 
are  liach's ;  while Eitner,  in  the (i^//f//fH-Z,<'x/>(Y/H, 
assigns  only  twenty -two  to  the  master.  Hia 
name,  curiously  enough,  is  a}>]  tended  to  only 
one  of  the  saered  songs  of  wbieh  the  collection 
mainly  consists  (the  beautiful  '  Vergiss  mein 
nicht,'  aboTe  whioh  is  written,  'di  J.  S.  Badi, 
D.  M.  Lii>s.'  See  S.  Spitta,  J.  8,  Batkt  Eag. 
trans,  i.  867-70 ;  iii.  109-114.)  m. 

SOHSNK,  JoHANK,  (I)  was  a  viol-da-gambft 
player  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  Palatine  at 
Diisseldorf  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  centonr. 
He  was  afterwaida  at  Amsterdam,  where  be 
published  numerous  works  for  his  instrument, 
and  other  compositions.  The  following  are 
known  to  have  existed,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
are  still  extsnt,  aoowding  to  the  QtuUe»- 
Lexikoni — 

Op. 

1.  Alr«  frr>iii  «ri  ■  jwr-i  Titjh  en  Buchtw.' 
U-  Kun.titlTviin     i,      inUit  or  *int<?«i. 

3.  l\ Kianllnit  ariiiniiii.H<.  aunBte  «l*  OMu«»  a  4  4t»0  Tin*.,  gftlulix 

and  ojntlnuo). 

4.  Kunlnkljrke  Hui>ll«dmii.lsSsiniDr«M«rt«o«ialaiik«ilha 

prelude  and  ixatlude. 
n.  flchcrzl  ■■tiuioull.  (ur  viol  d«  gambk  and  hMiu 

7.  Elicht««Ii  aniuktAii  fur  violin  and  fauL 

8.  Iji  nlnfa  dfl  K<ti<>.  twrlvf  «iimt»  oriulU*. 

9.  Locho  ilu  OiliiiiIm-.  iwiikiitJVA. 

10.  lx'9  KmiUliilrj  biiwi'tni  de  la  iiouttv,  twvlvr  nonatiu  (or  rial  da 
ipklitln.. 

{Qu.  n.n-Li  j  ikon  ;  Riemann's  /.»-.n7(/H.)  m. 

SCHENK,  JoHANX,  (II)  is  mainly  interesting 
from  his  connection  with  Beethoven  ;  he  was 
lx)rn  of  poor  parents,  Nov.  30,  I7ri3,-'at  Wiener 
Xtustadt  in  Lower  Austria,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  admitted  into  the  Arobbisliop's  choir 
at  Vienna.  [In  1771  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Wagenseil.]  In  1778  he  proiiuced  his  first 
mass,  which  he  followed  by  other  sacred  pieces, 
and  by  many  Singspielc  and  Operas  [beginning 
with  '  Die  Weinlese,'  1785,  and  '  Die  Weihnacht 
anf  dem  Lande,'  1786,  and  ending  with  'Der 
F.T  ^sbiii(b  r,'  1802],  which  gained  him  a  consider- 
able name,  and  rank  with  those  of  Dittersdorf 
and  Wensel  Miiller.  In  addition  he  wrote 
symythonies,  roneertos,  quartets,  lieder,  etc.  The 
autographs  of  many  of  these  are  in  the  (Jes^ll- 
sehafb  der  Hnsikfrennde  at  Vienna,  with  that 
of  a  theoretical  work,  nriniih<i<-y  v  Oencral- 
hfis^>-s.     [In   1794   be  was  a]. point,  il  music- 

9  Hn  In  KiriitanD  • /r^'ton ;  EltDcri</uWlm  i>xttoH.i  glvecUMdkt* 
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dIrMitor  to  Frinoe  Carl  von  Auenperg ;  in 

1795  hw  '  Aohiiiot  \md  Alinaiizine'  was  brought 
oat  at  Vienna,  and  finally '  Der  Dorf  barbier '  was 
prodooed  at  the  Karatlmerthor  Theatn,  Nov.  7, 
1796,  a  work  that  was  always  i")j)ular,  and 
kept  its  poaition  in  the  repertory  for  nmuy 
years.  Between  thia,  hia  maaterpiecc,  and 
tho  '  Fa^bindor,'  already  mentioned,  came  '  Der 
liettelstudeut  •  (1796)  and  'Die  Jagd'  (1797).] 
Ttie  anectloto  of  his  kissing  Mozart 'm  hand  during 
theoverture  ou  the  first  nightof  the  '  2iauberflote ' 
has  been  alriMidy  rt-lat^Hl.  [Sc.-  Mozart,  vol.  iii. 
p.  300a, note  1 .  ]  Uis  tirst  meoliag  with  ikethoveu 
ia  told  in  Baueraftld's  biographioal  sketch  of 
•Scheiik  in  the  1Vi(n>  r  ZeUschrift  fiir  A'«;i.t/ for 
1837  (Noe.  6,  6,  and  7).  Geliuek  mentioned  to 
Sohenk  that  h«  had  fonnd  a  young  man  whose 
playing  oxoclldl  anything  ever  heanl  before, 
aonepting  Mozart's,  and  who  had  been  studying 
eonnterpoint  for  six  months  with  Haydn,  but 
to  so  little  purpose  that  it  would  be  a  great 
kindness  if  Schenk  would  give  him  some  help. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  at  Gelinek's  house, 
when  Beethoven  improvised  for  over  half  an 
hour  in  so  reraarkahli'  \\\v\  unusual  a  manner 
that  forty  years  afterwards  Schenk  roultl  not 
apeak  of  it  without  emotion.  Schenk  next  went 
to  see  the  young  artist,  Hinjself  a  nnHlel  of 
neatness,  he  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
dismderliaMS  of  the  room,  bat  Beethoven's 
rooeption  was  conlial  and  animatcil.  Ou  the 
desk  hij  some  short  exercises  in  counterpoint, 
in  which  on  the  first  glanos  Schenk  detected  a 
fow  errors.  Beethoven's  troubles  soon  came 
ont.  He  had  come  to  Vienna  awaru  of  his  own 
ability,  but  anxious  to  learn  ;  had  at  once  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  first  master  to  be 
got,  and  yot  was  making  no  progress.  Schenk 
at  once  agreed  to  help  him,  an<l  t<x)k  him 
throngh  Fux's  'Qradus  a<l  Parnassum.'  with 
which  indeed  TIaydn  was  fmniliar  t'iKmgh.  Ah 
it  was  essential  that  Haydu  should  not  be  en- 
tirely thrown  over,  Beethoven  eo]ned  exensisea 
partly  rorrcct -d  I'V  Srlicnk,'  and  Huydn  was 
then  able  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  progress 
of  his  hot-headed  pupil.  The  aflUr  was  of  oonrse 
kept  .strictly  secret,  but  Beethoven  having  fallen 
out  with  Cielinck  the  latter  gossiiied,  and 
Sohenk  was  deeply  annoyed.  Beethoven,  how- 
ever, when  on  the  )H>int  of  following  Haydn  to 
Eisonstadt,  wrote  very  gratefully  to  Schenk, - 
and  tlie  two  remained  on  pleasant  terms.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  besi<les  .Moxart  and 
]?, ,  tlinv.'U.Srhonk  was  acq  uainte<l  wit  li  Schubert, 
Bauorufeld  introduced  them,  and  so  congenial 
wars  they  that  after  an  honr'a  talk  they  parted 
like  old  friends. 

Very  unassuming  in  his  ways,  Sdienk  was 

<  Thla  vxTfXy         «  grrit  <lr«I  lor  BMlUw*i|n%  prtliMMb  Mri 

hill  cimlnp  twt  to  ulTftiil  HA)ilii, 

* '  I  wish  I  were  Dot  •tartiiiR  to^lii)'  for  KlMMlait,  I  llMdld 
tike  tu  hkr«  hiwl  moro  talk  with  you.  In  the  oiMUttima  yon  Vaif 
■oant  npon  my  ^ntltude  for  the  klii<liin«  you  bjir*  nhown  tnr.  I 
■bklldo  all  In  m7  p<>w«r  tu  return  IL    I  hope  to  »«e  yuu  uid  enjoy 

rvar  Mriatr  ^Mn  MMm.  VMrnU,  mmI  do  not  faivk  jroar  Ban- 


respected  as  a  thorough  though  aomewhat 

jtedantic  teacher  of  the  jdano  and  composition. 
His  |H)rtrait,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ge^llM:li&tt 
der  Hnsikfrnrnde  in  Vienna^  shows  a  pleMing 
countenance.  [Two  cantatas,  'Die  Iluldignnig' 
and  '  Die  Mai,'  his  last  complete  Gompositious, 
date  from  1819]  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  act 
about  remodelling  his  '  Jagd,'  for  which  he  got 
Bauemfold  to  write  him  a  new  libretto.  He 
had  finished  the  first  act  when  he  died,  Dec 
29,  1830.  .  .  V.  p. 

SCHKRZ.\XI)0,    SCHERZOSO,  pUyful, 
lively  ;  a  dinnjtion  of  fre<juent  occurrence,  in- 
dicating a  passage  of  a  light  and  cheeiftil 
cliaracter.     It  is  (K;casionally  u.sed,  in  combina* 
tion  with  some  other  direction,  to  indicate  the 
style  of  a  whole  movement,  tmAVUfrotAenami^t 
AUfgrdto  sdirrznndo  (Beethoven,  SymphOilj 
No.  S),  etc.,  but  its  more  usual  and  clia»e(ar« 
istic  application  is  to  a  phrsse  whidi  is  to  bo 
played  in  a  lively  manner,  in  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  niovenient  or  to  some  other  phraae. 
In  such  jNisaages,  as  a  rule,  the  time  is  intended 
to  be  taken  more  freely  tlian  usual,  while  any 
marks  of  phrasing  wliicli  o(  cur  .shouM  bi*  striftlv' 
adhered  to.    In  tact  tiie  plu  asing  of  a  scJurui  ndo 
passsge  is  of  paramount  iraiwrtanee,  for  by  it 
alone  can  the  proper  chanioter  bo  given.  — The 
woi-d  is  found,  where  one  would  little  expect  it, 
in  tho  old  editions  of  Beetiioven's  Masa  in  D, 
near  the  lieginning  of  the  '  Et  vitam  venturi  '  : 
but  on  reference  to  Brcitkopf  it  Uartel's  complete 
edition  it  tarns  out  to  liave  been  read  in  errar 

for  s/orzniulo  !  m. 

SCHERZO.  An  Italian  word  signifying  'jest' 
or  'joke.'  Its  apjilication  in  music  is  extenaive, 
and — as  is  the  case  with  many  other  masAaal 
titles  —  often  incorrect.  Most  of  the  movc- 
nieut.s,  from  tiie  time  of  Mendelssohn  onwards, 
would  be  better  deaignat<;d  as  '  Caprioee '  or 
*  Capriccios.'  Obviously  the  woixl  signifies  that 
the  piece  to  w  hich  it  applies  is  not  merely  of  a 
light  and  gay  character,  bnt  ia  of  the  natnre  of 
a  joke,  in  that  it  i>os.scsses  that  rare  ipialitv  in 
music,  humour.  But«  exclusive  of  Uaydu  and 
Beethoven,  what  nraaioian  riiowa  hnmoor,  real 
unaffected  drollery,  in  liis  music  ? 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
(Scherzando)  merely  as  a  direction  for  |ierform- 
ance,  but  there  are  early  instances  of  ita.uaaaa 
a  di.stinctive  title.  The  light  Italian  can/onetji 
ix)pular  in  Germany  in  tho  17th  century  were 
called  Scherzi  mimcali.  Late  in  the  17th 
century  I^hann  S<'lienk  published  some  '  Scherzi 
musicali  per  la  viola  di  gamba.'  Later,  when 
each  movement  of  an  instmmeiital  oompoaitioii 
had  to  reeeive  a  distinctive  charaoter,  the  direc- 
tions AUegreUo  Kherzando  and  iVwfo  tAunmuh 
hsoame  common,  several  ezamplea  ooomring  in 
the  Sonata-s  of  Ph.  Em.  lUch.  But  even  in 
the  'Partitas'  of  his  great  father,  we  find  a 
Sohmo  preceded  by  a  l^lesca  and  a  Fantaisie, 
thou^  some  modem  ears  oan  disoover  little  of 
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or  fonejr  in  dtfaer  of  fbeM.  Haay 
of  the  OigosB  an  fkr  more  6x>liotome  than 

OoDiing  to  the  {leriod  of  the  Symphony  it 
Buy  l>e  as  well  to  remind  tlio  reader  of  a  fact 
which  w  ill  be  more  enlarged  uiwn  under  that 
bt&diug,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Minaet  or  Scherzo  in  vfoiksi  of  the  qfinphonic 
diss,  i^  a  matter  of  natural  sflittion,  or  survival 
of  tbe  titt«3t.    In  the  old  Suites  the  Minuet, 
hmg  of  rather  shorter  rhythm  thm  the  other 
•Unct-*,        sf-i/c*!  ii[n>ri,  j'filiaps  unconsciously, 
bj  the  great  uiastem  who  tied  themselves  dou-n 
to  the  old  form,  and  waa  exaggerated  out  of  all 
r^-i>i,7iiti(jn  for  the  sake  of  oontnust.    Tlu'  lu-tual 
liiouet,  aa  dauoud  from  the  16th  ceutury  u)i 
to  the  present  day  (if  any  one  still  learns  it), 
is  in  the  time  of  that  famous  s]>ecimen  in 
3kIo2Art"rf  •  Don  Juan,'  or  say  M.iM.       SO.    Yi  t 
even  in  the  Suites  of  iiach  one  hudii  i^uick  and 
•kttr  M fameta,  neither  haring  any  regiud  to  the 
re-juir^nents  of  the  dance.    [The  slow  tcniiM^* 
was  obligatory  only  where  dancing  was  cou- 
emed;  qoicker  Minnete  were  recognised  in 
•jiiite  eaily  (l;iy».]    When  we  come  to  Haydn 
the  term  Minuet  ceases  to  have  any  meaning  ; 
the  atatelineas  and  character  of  the  danoe  are 
qiite  gone,  and  what  we  should  call  a  Waltz 
a{ipsua.     But  with  the  true  instinct  of  an 
artint)  Haydn  felt  that  in  a  work  containing 
aneh  heavy  sabtletieM  (for  even  Haydn  was 
•lecmed  heavy  and  su^tli-  msmp)  as  the  onlinary 
brst  movement  and  blow  movement,  a  piece  of 
far  ^i^tw  chaimeter  waa  impenthreilydeaianded. 
flo%ht<T  and  quicker  and  more  sjiortivc  j^'ii  w 
the  Minuets,  till  Beethoven  crowned  the  incon- 
graens  ftahioo  with  the  ' Minuet'  of  thia  First 
Symphony.    It  should  be  menti<med,  howOTOr, 
tbat  Mozart  never  dejiarted  nearly  so  far  from 
the  true  Bfinnet  as  Haydn,  whose  gaiety  of 
iniisiial  thought  drove  him  into  really  invent- 
ing th'.'  S.]h  i/.>.  thon^h  he  did  n')t  tiHe  tlie 
Juine.    The  .Minuets  of  luouy  of  the  Siring 
Quartets  of  Haydn  exhibit  indeed  those  quaint 
and  fine  ifnl  d«  vi(  rs  of  unexiK'cted  reiteration, 
torprises  ut  rhythm,  and  abrupt  terminations, 
wUeh  are  the  leading  diaraeteristics  of  the 
Sch«T//i,  and  are  coniiiletely  opposed  to  the 
•pirit  of  the  true  Minuet.    One  which  bqgius 
Md  ends  eaeih  part  with  these  ham 


tae  bojM 


IS  a  Strang  instance  ui  ^foint. 

Beethoven  quickly  gave  the  Scherzo  the  per- 
tunent  j«osition  in  the  Syi-ij'hony  wliicli  it  now 
eocupi«a.  He  also  settled  its  form  and  character. 
It  is  a  good  aaawer  to  thoae  who  oonaider  the 
chssical  ff)niis  worn  out  and  irksome  to  the 
flow  of  inspiration  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Beh«io,  whine  foil  rain  la  given  to  the  individual 


caprioe  of  the  muaieian,  there  ia  as  mneh  atteno 

tiou  given  to  constnmfion  as  anywhere.  In 
fact,  either  the  bold  and  masculine  First-move- 
ment form,  or  ita  dster,  tin  weaker  and  more 
feminine  Rondo  form,  must  be  the  backbone  of 
every  piece  of  music  with  any  pretensions  to 
the  name.  But,  lest  the  light  and  airy  char* 
acter  of  the  Scherzo  should  be  spoilt  by  the 
obtriision  of  the  machinery,  the  greater  com- 
{M)ser8  have  sought  to  obscure  tlie  form  artistic- 
ally by  several  devices,  the  moat  fteqnent  and 
ohviouH  being  the  humorous  pcraistent  dwelling 
on  some  one  ]ihrase — geuorally  the  leading 
fisature  of  the  int  anbjeot — end  introdudng  it 
in  antl  out  of  s<'a.<<on,  mixed  up  with  any  or  all 
of  the  other  subjects.  Witness  the  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  where  the  open- 
ing phrase  for  the  drams  is  used  a.s  an  ucocm* 
paniment  to  the  second  subject — indeed  as  a 
|>ersL»teut  'motto'  throughout.  A^^ait  from 
this  there  ia  not  the  allj^test  dcjiartmpe  from 
rigid  First-movement  fonn  in  thia  great  move* 
ment. 

Tlie  Trio,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  Minnet  and 

takes  the  jiosition  of  third  subject  or  middle 
section  in  a  Hondo,  survives  because  of  the 
naturally  felt  want  of  a  contrast  to  the  rapid 

rhythm  of  the  Scherzo.  Many  modern  com- 
posers atlect  to  dispense  with  it,  but  there  ia 
usually  a  central  section  answering  to  it,  even 
though  it  be  not  divided  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
double  Imr.  Sleudelssohn  has  l>eeii  the  most 
successful  in  writing  Scherzos  without  Trios. 
The  main  idea  was  to  have  a  movement  in 
extremely  Hhort  and  marked  rhythm,  for  which 
purjiofle  triple  time  is  of  coiuse  the  best,  in 
the  Pianoforte  Sonatsa  the  Beherso  to  that  in 
Eb  (op.  31,  Na  3)  is  the  only  instance  where 
Beethoven  haa  employed  2-4.  The  Trios  to 
the  Scheme  of  the  F^stoml  and  Choral  Sym- 
])honics  are  'J-i  and  C  for  s{)ecial  reasons  of 
f'U'eet  and  contrast.  It  may  be  worth  noticing 
that  Beethoven  invaiiably  wntes  3-4  oven 
where  6-8  or  8-8  could  equally  well  have  been 
enijilnyed.  Tliis  is  no  donlit  in  onler  that  the 
written  notes  should  appeal  to  the  eye  as  much 
as  tiie  sounded  notes  to  the  ear.  In  feet  three 
crotchets,  with  their  separate  sterns,  impress 
far  more  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  player  the 
composer's  idea  of  tripping  lightness  and  <|uick 
rhy^mi  than  three  quavei^  \utli  united  tails. 
Having  once  ousted  the  Minuet,  Beethoven 
seldom  re-introduced  it,  the  itistances  in  which 
he  has  done  so  beinu  all  v<  ly  .striking,  and 
showing  that  a  parti<  ulai  ly  line  idea  diove  him 
to  use  a  worn-out  means  of  expression.  In 
several  cases  (PF.  Sonatas  in  Eb,  op.  7 ;  in  F, 
op.  10,  etc.)  where  tliere  is  no  element  of  Immour, 
he  has  abstained  from  the  idle  mockery  of 
calling  the  movement  a  Minuet,  because  it  it 
not  tt  Silierzo.  a-s  otheis  have  done;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  third  movements  of  lK)th 
the  FSist,  Fomtii,  and  Eighth  Symphonies  are 
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cftUed  Hina«ts  whfla  luving  little  or  nothing 

in  t  oiinnon  with  even  the  Symphony  Minuets 
of  Uaydu  aud  Mozart.  Amougst  Beethoron'a 
endlon  doviow  for  novelty  ahonld  be  noticed 

the  fanioos  treatment  of  the  Scherzo  in  tlie  C 
minor  Symphony ;  its  conversion  into  a  weird 
and  mysterions  terror,  and  its  nidden  reappear- 
ance, all  alive  ;inil  well  again,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tremenduus  jubilation  of  the  Finale. 
Symphony  No.  8,  too,  preaenta  wmw  singular 
reatiires.  The  second  movement  is  positively 
a  cross  between  a  slow  movement  and  a  Scherzo, 
partaking  eijually  of  the  sentimental  and  the 
humorous.  Bnt  the  Finale  is  nothing  else 
than  a  rollicking  S<-herzo,  teeming  with  eccen- 
tricities and  practical  jokes  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  o|)cning  jest  (and  teeret  of  the  move- 
ment) being  the  su(l<len  unex|H?cted  entry  of 
the  basses  with  a  trememious  C  sliarp,  afterwards 
tamed  into  D  ilat,  and  the  final  one,  the 
repetition  of  the  chor  l  of  F  at  great  length  as 
if  for  a  conclusion,  aud  then,  when  the  hearer 
natnrally  thinka  that  the  end  is  reached,  a  Start 
off  in  another  direction  with  a  new  ooda  and 
wind-up. 

As  a  specimen  of  tme  8ehem> — that  is,  a 

movement  in  strict  fnrm  ;inil  witli  ijuaint  and 
whimsical  humorous  devices  springing  up  un- 
expectedly, Imt  naturally,  throughout, — the 
Sclicr/f)  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  must  ever 
stand  without  a  rival.  The  tiny  phraae  which 
is  the  nneleos  of  the  whole  is  eocantrioally  in- 
troi lured,  aii'l  prejiares  us  at  the  outset  for  all 
manner  of  starta  and  eurprises.  The  idea  of 
using  the  drums  for  this  phrase  seems  to  have 
tickled  Beethoven's  fiuu^,  as  he  repeats  it  again 
and  again. 

Humour  is  mors  unexpected  in  Schubert 
than  in  !'<  ethoTOB,  and  iwrhape  becanaaof  ita 

unexitevtedness  we  appreciate  it  the  more.  The 
Scherzo  of  the  C  major  Synijihouy  is  full  of 
happy  thoughts  and  surprises,  as  tine  as  any 
of  Hcethoven's,  and  yet  distinct  from  them. 
The  varied  changes  of  rhythm  in  two,  three, 
and  four  bars,  the  piquant  use  of  the  wo(k1 
wItkI,  nnd  ahove  all  the  sttddeu  and  lovely 
gleam  of  suiisliine 


Flute, 


Oboe. 


=±rz 


to. 


T--r-j 


combine  to  place  this  movement  among  the 

tilings  iniperi-shahle.  Tlie  Scherzos  of  the  Octet, 
the  (Quintet  in  C,  and  above  all,  the  PF.  Duet 
in  C,  whieh  Joachim  has  restored  to  its  rightftil 
di;:iiity  nf  Symphony,  are  all  worthy  of  honour. 
The  lust  named,  with  ita  imitations  by  inversion 
of  the  leading  phrase,  and  its  grotesque  hiSS 


is  truly  oomicaL 

It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  more 
modem  composers  have  lost  sight  of  the  trae 
bearing  of  the  Scherzo  so  completely.  Mendels- 
sohn indeed  has  given  it  an  elfish  fairy  char- 
acter, but  though  this  is  admirable  in  the 
'  Hidsvmmer  Nigfafs  Dream,'  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  out  of  place  elsewhere.  Lightness  and 
airy  grace  his  Scherzos  possess  to  a<imiration, 
in  common  withhisCapriccios,  which  they  closely 
resemble  ;  but  the  musical  humour  which  veota 
itself  in  unexpected  rhythms  and  impudent  np- 
starlings  of  themes  in  strange  places,  neither 
ho  nor  any  later  comjMksi'r  seems  to  have  had 
an  idea  of.  Mendelssohn  lias  not  use<l  the  title 
'Schento'  to  either  of  his  live  symphonies,  though 
the  'Vivace  non  troppo'  of  the  Scotch,  the 
'  .\llegretto'  <>f  the  Lo'xji  sanif,  and  the  '  Allegro 
Vivace'  of  tlie  !!•  fonnntiun  are  usually  called 
'St^herzos.'  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  String 
Oet'  t,  the  two  I'F.  Trios  and  the  two  (>nintct.s 
for  Strings,  as  a  lew  of  his  works  which  contain 
the  moat  striking  specimens  in  this  line.  Aa 
before  mentioned,  his  Capriccios  for  Piano  are 
pieces  of  the  aame  order,  ancl  No.  4  of  the 
'  Sieben  Charakter-stUeke'  (o]».  7)  may  bedaased 
with  them. 

With  Schumann  we  hnd  ourselves  again  in  a 
new  field.  Hnmovr,  his  music  seldom,  if  ever, 
presents,  an<l  he  is  really  often  far  less  gay  in 
his  Scherzos  than  elsewhere.  He  iutroduced 
the  innovation  of  two  Trios  in  his  and  O 
Symphonies,  PF.  ••iiintet,  an<l  other  works, 
but  although  this  practice  allows  more  scope 
to  the  fancy  of  the  comiioser  in  setting  forth 
strongly  contrasted  movements  in  related 
rhythm-,  it  is  to  be  deprecated  as  tending  to 
give  undue  length  and  consequent  heaviness  to 
what  should  be  the  lightest  and  most  epigram- 
matic of  music.  Bccthove!!  has  p  leated  the 
Trios  of  his  Fourth  aud  Seventh  S\  nqihonies, 
but  that  is  (piite  another  thing.  Still,  thoogik 
Schumann's  Sclierzos  are  WKiitini,'  in  li^htTiess, 
their  originality  is  mote  tlian  couqK-nsatioii. 
The  Scherzos  of  his  orchestral  works  suffer  also 
from  heavy  and  .snmetimes  unskilful  inatrii- 
montation,  but  in  idea  and  treatment  are  full 
of  charm.  Several  of  his  Kreislerima  and  other 
small  I'F.  pieoes  are  to  all  intents  and  porposes 

Scherzos. 

Though  the  modem  composers  have  not  pro> 

duce<i  many  remarkaMc  Scher/os.  it  is  not  ft^r 
want  of  trying.  Rubinstein  has  a  very  pretty 
idea  in  6-4  time  in  his  Pianoforte  Octet,  and  a 
very  ixld  one  in  his  A  major  Trio.  The  '  Ocean  * 
Symphony  has  two  Scherzos,  in  excellent  con- 
trast, the  first  being  in  2-4  time,  end  slightly 
Schuniannish,  and  the  second  in  3  1  time,  with 
quite  a  Beethoven  flavour.  The  first  of  these  ia 
not,  however,  entitled  Scherzo  by  the  composer 
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any  awn  than  is  th«  sceoncl  movameiit  of  his 

*  Dramatic '  Synipliony. 

Unlikfl  Schubert  and  Beethoven,  Brahms 
aeUem  wrote  a  really  bright  Sebento,  but  he 
I'cblished  one  for  I'F.  solo  (op.  4)  which  is  vci y 
Olid  aiid  striking.  [It  was  the  work  which  un- 
dsobtedly  fiemiaded  Liaet  to  indoda  Braluna 
sBODg  the  ]>ai-ti.Han>i  of  the  'adTUioed  school,' 
a  tnistiiko  w  hit  h  had  many  curious  consequences. 
Th«  TF.  s*>nata  (op.  5)  hjis  a  Sclicrzo  of  wonder- 
fU  vigoor.]  Tlu-  Second  Symphony  has  a 
in''>veni'  nt  which  is  a  (  (imbination  of  Mimict 
a&d  bvherzo,  and  cci  taiuly  one  of  his  motit 
dianBiiig  ideas.  On  somewhat  the  same  fmn' 
rii'Ie  is  the  Scln  of  the  M^ron<l  String  Sextet 
(o^i.  36)  which  L>e^ua  in  2-4  as  a  kind  of 
GsTotte,  while  the  TVio  is  8-4  Ptesto,  thus  re- 
Tersing  the  onlinary  practice  of  making  the 
Trio  broader  and  slower  than  the  rest  of  the 

IMSSi 

Qoite  on  a  pedestal  of  tbehr  own  stand  the 
four  Scherzos  for  piano  by  Chopin.  Tlioy  are 
indeed  no  joke  in  any  sense  ;  the  tirst  hat*  1xh-ii 
entitled  '  Le  Banquet  infernal,'  and  all  four  are 
cliam^terised  by  ii  wiM  j^iwcr  and  grandeur 
to  which  their  com|)oaer  seldom  attained. 

AoMNig  oilier  prndnotioaa  may  be  notloed  the 
N  Lrrzo  f(ir  nr«  hi  stra  liy  Coldniark,  the  so-caHcd 
Intermezzo  of  Goetz's  Sympliony,  the  Scherzos 
in  DreAUc's  Sextet,  and  odter  chamber  works. 
W,  havf  omitted  mention  of  the  strangely  in- 
rtnmientcd  '  Qneen  Mab'  Scherzo  of  Berlioz — 
more  of  a  joke  in  orchestration  than  anything. 

The  {Kksition  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  SymjdHmy 
— whethpT  second  or  thii-d  of  the  toiir  move- 
ments— is  clearly  a  matter  of  individual  taste, 
the  solo  object  being  contrast  Beethoven,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases.  jihicM  it  third,  as 
affording  relief  from  his  mighty  slow  movements, 
vheraas  roost  modem  composers  incline  to  place 
it  as  a  contrast  between  the  fii-st  and  slow  move- 
ment4.    The  matter  is  purely  arbitrary,    f.  c. 

SCHETKY,  JoHAKK  Gko«o  Crristoff,  a 
friin|K>Sfr,  and  an  excellent  |xjrformer  on  the 
violoncello.  He  was  bom  at  Hesse- Darmstadt 
in  1740,  and  was  the  son  of  Louis  Schetky, 
swetjiry  and  musician  to  the  Landgi-ave  there. 
.'.  0.  (,'.  Schetky  was  intended  for  the  law,  Init 
developed  musical  abilities  and  became  locally 
baieaa.  He  travelled  to  Italy  and  Vtance,  and 
obtained  reco<;iiitioii  and  ]Kitronagc  at  various 
courts.  He  returned  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but 
altsr  the  death  of  the  Landgrave  set  ont  for 
I-r.ndon.  Robert  Bremtier.  the  music-puMishcr, 
baviiig  been  oommiasioued  by  the  gentlemen 
direetwa  of  St.  Gedlia's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  to 
euvrnre  a  fii-Mt  violoncellist  for  the  concerts 
held  there,  met  Schetky  at  Lille,  and  brought 
him  to  Etlinbnrgh,  wlaie  he  arrived  in  Feb. 
1772,  and  th<i>'  spent  the  remainder  of  along 
life.  He  pla y<  d  at  the  Edinburgh  eoneerts, 
and  became  a^isociated  with  the  musical  life 
then.  Ho  WM  a  fiioid  of  Bobeft  Boms,  aaad 


at  the  lattcr's  request  sat  to  music  Ids  song, 
'  Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul,'  jtrinted  with 
tlie  music  in  tlie  second  volume  of  Johuson's 
8eot»  Mftmm^  1788.  In  1774  Schetky  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Joseph  Reinai,'h\  senior, 
the  Austrian  musician,  who  was  then  settled  in 
Edinbaigh.  He  had  aevoral  children  by  this 
marriage,  one  of  w  hom,  John  Christian  Schetky, 
was  marine  painter  to  George  IV.  and  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Schetky,  the  musician,  died  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Nov.  29,  18 'J  4,  aged  eighty -four,  and 
w;is  buried  in  tlie  Canongjito  burial -gnmnd. 
His  publi-shed  works  consist  of  concertos,  duetis, 
trios,  etc.,  for  strings,  and  some  harpsichord 
sonatas.  They  were  ]»rincii»ally,  if  not  all, 
publiahed  by  Kobert  Bremuer.  A  MS.  ora- 
torio, *Die  Tersebmaehtende  Verspottung  dea 
znm  TcKle  verurtheilteii  Heylandes,'  is  at  Darm- 
stadt. For  some  details  of  his  life  see  Life  of 
Jchn  C.  SchdHy,  late  Marine  fittinter,  by  his 
daughter,  and  St.  tWi/ln.-t  Hall,  by  David 
Fra.ser  Harris.  Fxlinburgh,  1899.  F.  K. 

SClliCHT,  JoHANX  GoTTFmr.p,  boin  at 
Rcichenan,  Zittan,  Sepl  29,  1753,  owx]  his 
edueation  to  an  unole  ;  went  to  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity in  1776,  intending  to  study  law,  but 
gi-adually  adopted  music,  and  was  soon  chosen 
by  Adam  Miller  as  solo  rlavier  jdayer  at  his 
concerts.  On  Hiller's  retirement  he  succeeded 
him  in  1785,  and  at  length  in  1810  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomaii- 
schule.  lie  died  Feb.  16,  1823,  lea\'ing  many 
large  works  (three  oratorios,  mucli  church  and 
chamber  music),  as  well  as  a  translation  of  the 
I'F.  Sehools  of  Pleyel  und  ("lenienti,  and  of  I'el- 
legrini-Celoni's  Singing  Method,  etc,  but  only 
one  w^hich  will  live,  his  edition  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
motet<»  (Breitkopf  &  ILirt.  l.  T^OS  H).  G. 

SCHICKHAKD,  or  SCHICKAKD,  Joh.\nk 
Ohristiak,  a  composer  resident  at  Hamburg 
about  1730.  His  works  were  chiefly  jmblished 
at  Amsterdam,  but  were  republished  by  the 
dder  John  Wdsh  in  England.  They  comprise 
instruments!  pieces,  including :  solos  for  a  flute 
and  bass,  op.  17  ;  concorto.s  for  flutes,  nj..  19  ; 
solos  for  German  flute,  hautboy,  or  violin,  op. 
20  ;  sonatas  lor  two  violins  and  a  bass,  op.  6  ; 
sonata.s  for  two  Gennan  flutes  and  a  bass,  op. 
1 0  ;  and  some  others.  These  were  all  published 
by  Waldi,  and  reisMied  by  Baadall.     v.  k. 

SCHICKSALSLIED  (*  Song  of  Destiny  a 
short  cautata  or  ode  for  chorus  and  orchestia, 
words  by  Friedrich  Holderlin,  music  by  Brahms, 
op.  54.  It  was  first  performed  from  nianuscrij»t 
by  the  Carlsruhe  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  composer's  direction,  Oct.  18,  1871.  It 
was  published  by  Simrock  in  the  following 
Deceml>er,  and  was  porfomied  early  in  1^72 
at  Leipzig,  Bremen.  Hre.slau,  Franktort,  antl 
Vienna.  First  perfonned  in  England  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Unaical  Society,  March 
8,  1877.  M. 

SOHIEDMAYEB.   There  are  now  two  firms 
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of  this  name  in  Sttittgart,  botli  enjoying  wide 
reputation  as  pianoforte-makers,  viz.  'Schied- 
nwyw  k  Sons,  and  '  Sehiedmayer  Piaoofoite- 
fabrik  ;  vomiiils,  J.  k  V.  S(  liiedmayer.*  Tin? 
heads  of  these  firms  are  the  grandsons  and 
grcat-grandBoni  of  Johran  David  Sohiedmayer, 
who  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  was 
a  musical  instrument  maker  at  £rlangan,  and 
afterwards  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  died  in 
1806.  His  son  .loh.uin  Lorenz  (bom  1786) 
went  after  this  for  two  years  to  Vienna  as  a 
workman,  and  in  1809  established  a  business 
at  Stuttgart  in  partnership  with  C.  F.  Dieudonn^ 
(who  died  in  182')).  Before  that  time  piano- 
forte-niaking  was  virtually  unknown  in  Stutt- 
gart, those  who  re<iiiire<i  satisfoctory  iDstrtimeiit.s 
obtaininj^  them  from  Viennn.  Tjorenz  Si  hici- 
mayer's  intelligence  and  aptneiui  for  buhiiuss 
gained  a  position  for  his  firm,  and  it  soon 
beeame  one  of  the  first  in  rierinany.  In  1845 
Lorenz  united  his  two  eldest  sous,  Adolf  and 
Hermanii,  to  himaelf,  and  'Sohiedmayer  k 
SoiiH '  sooii  became  as  well  known  in  foreign 
countries  as  in  VViirtemberg.  Lorenz  died  in 
1860  and  his  son  Hermann  in  1861.  The  eons 
of  the  brothei-s  Adolf  (1820  1  snO)  and  Her- 
mann, bearing  the  same  Christian  names,  have 
been  for  many  years  the  direoton  of  this  firm, 
which  has  made  both  concert  and  ordinary 
instruments,  and  has  competed  with  suooeas  in 
London  and  Vam  and  other  exhibitions.  The 
two  younger  sons,  Julius  (1822-78)  and  Paul 
(died  June  18,  1890)  at  first  devoted  themselves 
to  harroonium-msking,  then  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, a  practical  knowledge  of  which  had  l^en 
gained  by  Paul  in  Paris.  They  started  together 
in  1851,  but  alter  the  death  of  the  father,  in 
1860,  turned  to  pianoforte-making  in  oomiwti- 
tion  with  thii  I'MtT  tinu,  Jiiid  t  le  younc^er  firm  is 
now  known     'Schiotlmayer,  Piunoforte-lalirilv.' 

S|)ecial  mention  most  he  made  of  Julius 
Sohicdmayer's  prominence  ai  an  expert  in  the 
Juries  of  the  great  Exhibitions  of  Loudon,  1862 ; 
Phris,  1867  ;  Vienna,  1878 ;  and  Philaddphia, 
1876.  A.  I.  H. 

8CUIEVER,  Ernst,  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Hanover  on  Mareh  28,  1844.  Studied  under 
.Joachim,  1860-81.  In  l^i"*'^  joino.l  the  Miillor 
Quartet,  with  which  he  travelled  as  leader 
nntil  its  dissolution  in  1869,  and  beeame  in 
the  same  year  a  tearhrr  at  th*"  Tlo'  lisi  lmle  and 
a  member  of  the  Joachim  (^niX'tet.  iiemaincd 
in  Berlin  two  years,  organising  with  Hermann 
Franke  (second  violin),  L«^onhard  ^^'olt^  (viola), 
and  Robert  Hauamann  (violoncello)  another 
quartet  i>arty,  which  was  engaged  sabseqtiently 
by  Count  Hochberg,  an<l  became  known  as  the 
'dniflich  HochlH»rg  Quartet'  of  Schloss  Rohn- 
stock  near  Striegau  iji  Silesia.  Came  to  England 
in  1S78,  making  LiverjKiol  his  heatlquartora, 
and  umlertakini,'  tlie  leader.Hhi|)  of  tlie  Richter 
orchestra,  with  which  ho  has  been  connected 
for  nearly  thirty  years.   His  sympathy  with 


chamber  music  n  niaiiis  constant,  the  '  Schicvcr 
Quartet,'  in  which  he  is  associated  with  A.  Ross 
(seoond  violiny,  Oarl  Oonnroisier  (viola),  and 
Walter  Hatton  (violoncello),  Ix-ing  an  instita* 
tiou  favourably  known  in  the  north  of  £ng> 
knd.  w.  vr.  o. 

SCHIKANEDER,  Emmaxukl,  theatrical 
manager,  ]tlayvsTight,  actor,  and  singer,  born 
1751  at  Ratisbon,  Ijegau  life  as  a  itoor  wanderiug 
musician,  joined  some  strolling  jtlayers  at  Augs- 
burg in  1778,  married  the  adopted  daughter 
of  the  manager,  and  at  length  undertook  the 
direction  himself.  In  1780  his  wanderings 
brought  him  to  Salzlnirf;,  whcrf  he  fell  in  with 
the  Mozarts,  and  at  once  l>egaii  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  Wolfgang's  talents.  In  1784  we 
lind  hiiu  in  Vienna,  giving  with  Kumpf  a  s<>ri»^a 
of  exwllent  iHsrformances  of  Ciermau  opera, 
comedy,  etc.,  at  the  Kamthnerthor  thMitra. 
He  appeared  on  the  boards  l)oth  here  and  at 
the  tiurgthoater,  where,  however,  he  did  nut 
snooesd.  He  next  took  the  management  of  the 
theatre  at  Putisbon,  bnt  was  recalled  to  Vienna 
by  his  wile,  who  had  undertaken  the  little 
theatre  late^  bnilt  in  the  grounds  of  Prinw 
Starhemberg's  house  in  the  suburb  of  Wiedru, 
for  which  Schikaneder  received  a  pririlcgium  or 
lioenoe.^  He  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  means 
to  bo  adopted  to  make  a  hit,  but  in  si.ito  of 
laige  receipts  was  continually  in  ditUciilty.  On 
one  such  occasion  (Mardi  1791)  he  had  reccwiise 
to  Mozart,  whom  he  implore<l  to  set  to  music 
a  libretto  adapted  by  himself  from  a  piece  by 
Giesecke,  a  member  of  his  conii«ny.  Morart, 
always  good-natured,  e8|>ecially  to  a  brother- 
mason,  consented,  an<l  from  that  moment  till 
its  coraj»letion  Schikane<ler  stuck  closely  to 
him,  and  di'i  all  he  could  to  keep  liim  anuised 
over  his  woi  k.  The  history  of  the  '  Zaulwrflote  ' 
is  well  known  ;  Schikaneder  made  various  sug- 
gestions in  the  composition,  took  the  part  of 
Pajvageno,  and  found  himself  saved  from  ruin 
by  the  success  of  the  ojiera ;  but  he  showed 
little  gratitude  to  Mozart,  and  after  his  deatb, 
instead  of  helpinir  tlti-  v,  idnw  of  the  man  by 
whom  he  had  beuelited  so  materially,  contented 
himself  with  load  and  vain  lamentations.  In 
1^00  lie  f'Tit*'red  into  jiartiiershij)  with  a  tiicr- 
cbant  named  Zitterbarth,  who  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  small  theatre  just  mentioned,  bnilt 
the  present  'Theater  an  -  der  -  Wien,'  oj>en»Hl 
June  13,  1801.  Zitterbarth  then  bought  the 
privitegium  from  Schikaneder,  who  managed  it 
for  him  till  1806.  His  next  project  was  to 
build,  with  the  assistance  of  some  wealthy 
friends,  a  new  theatre  in  the  Joeephstadt  suburb, 
l>ut  this  he  did  not  carry  out.  On  his  way  to 
Pesth,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  under- 
take a  theatre,  he  went  mad,  was  brought  back 
to  \'ienna,  and  died  in  great  misery  Sept,  21, 
1812. 

Schikaneder  wrote  the  librettos  for  many 
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populAT  operas,  Singspiele,  and  fairy -pieces,  the 
list  or  which,  with  year  of  perfoniuuMe,  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time : — 

*Alitaa<1*r  dQiDii>«<Mrtncr°  (Hcback  and  Ocill,  ITN:  '  Di*  bcidvn 
Antt>ii> '  (with  4  iw<i|iiola),  '  Jkkub  unit  N«nn«rl,'  and  '  D«r  Stotn  d«r 
y/eini-n  <  r  IMr  /jtuberlnMl '  iSchack  and  otbcni,  17W;  *I>ie 
Zautjii tlott  ■  (Motvti,  ITSl ;  '  D»r  wohlthatlgc  D«rwl«:h.'  or  'Die 
Beh«ll»nk»ppe  (i*ch»ck.O«rl.»i>d  ulhemi.  ITV-I;  '  Die  KlMUkOolflli.' 
■Die  WitldBitfnnvr.'  aod  '  !>«'  Zaubcrp(«U'  (Llckl^  ITH:  'Dvr 
aplMRl  ran  Arkadlan'  iWMaarcr),  and  ■Ota  Blitaa  am  BlMla.' 
lUt :  '  Uer  BdMcreOMifaMte'  (iMiMbMA  '9m  WMRNta  MU 
Itkaka- 1  A.  K.  HoiftiHdstart.  and  'Dar  HBIlMltMtr*  (wH*).  tm  . 
•Dar  Tyruler  W»»t«r  (U»i>"-Il.  .nil  i>  mh-ohiI  p»rt  "OeaUrrwich'i 
tiwta  BrOd«r,'  ITW:  't>—  Uir-llj!lul>ilic  (  "iixUiun '  4HaJbvl|,  '  Uar 
Utwanbrannaii '  (Seytriad).  aod  '  Bii^laiM  i^mnidan'  (Act  I. 
OaUm  Ael  tU  FMar  Wtntar),  INri  'Aw  UknlBl^  « 'kawpf 
mit  den  Bl«n»nt«n '  (Mcond  part  of  '  batarHta^'  Wliilait.  IIM ; 

•  IMi.  o.ttiull-r  v.. II,  HpHtrllKTif  •  |«*yfH«l.  Btefmajrw.rtct.  'Cun- 
rud  LKniilmrUi,  ir  ■  IKT  BurvK«l<t'  lUeniwtjrnl. '  Mliina  dim!  Pern." 
or  '  KUnlauaiebt'  (Act  I.  Ueuneliars.  Act  11.  SajrbiadI,  and  '  I>«r 
irawtMimn  mm  iri  •  "  •  l"-r"-'r  'AnanSakUMan' 
rSarfrlad).  IflOdL  At  the  Tbmter  an-d«r-W|«ai-«|»Btiig  Btfht— 
'  Alriiiitl^r '  (TVyberl.  'Thnipl"  Tr»>iiii,'  »int  •  Prolenj  und  Are- 
li|i-ti»  !*i)hn«'  iSlrgiimjiT'.  •T~hiii)[l  T»<Iiii|{!  ill»lt>rli. 
1803;  ■  l>la  Entlarvten.'  a  wutlauatiou  "I  the  '  WkldinJiniuir  '  (An- 

toa  Makaffk  and  'PtbidMw  mmI  ParwnaUrTeat'  (Ufkar).  1803: 

•  Dar  Main  d«r  Waiam '  (Scfeaek  and  oOtm),  ItM;  *a«tlattU  Zan- 
V>rrthal '  iKIwbori,  )WM  :  '  IMo  KV*rnkOalftai'IHannaberir),  and  '  UU 

Kiir.Mato  am  SjiiirihiuiiDcn    I  Anton  IWtlwIlll  Hiilillmii  ill  i 'ii  laat 

<■.  jrlveii  r<r  hln  lietietll.  l^i.  j.^ 

SCHILLING,  Db.  Quota v,  author  of  a 
book  mtteh  esteeimd  in  Ommmy,  though  littU- 

kno\m  in  Enj^land — Ennjclopiulie  dn-  (/-  sainm- 
ten  muiikaiuchcn  lyiateHaeka^lm  oder  Universal 
Laeikon  der  Tankmut  (7  toIi.  Bro,  Statl^art, 
1835-40),  Ho  was  Imiii  Nov.  3,  1803,  at 
Schwiegershausen,  Hanover,  wiiore  his  father 
was  clergyman.  He  wm  Inoitght  up  at  dot- 
tingen  and  HftUe,  and  in  1S30  settled  in 
Stuttgart  as  director  of  Sti'pel's  Muaio  School. 
In  1857  he  went  to  America,  and  died  at 
Nebraska  in  March  1881.  He  published  several 
other  works  l>oaring  on  music,  but  none  of  the 
imiwrtanco  of  that  already  mentioned.  o. 

SCHILLINGS,  Max,  was  born  at  Dnreu  in 
Rheinland.  on  A|nil  19,  1S6S.  Ho  studied 
under  K.  Josepli  Hi-ambacli  and  0.  i\  vou 
KSnigdow,  aX  Bonn.  From  the  former  he 
derived  the  traditions  of  l)oth  Himirael  and 
Beethoven,  as  shown  through  the  medium  ot 
the  teadiiitg  of  Hiller,  whose  pupil  Ummbach 
was  ;  while  from  the  latter  he  inhi-rit*  '!,  nnisie- 
ally,  the  methods  of  David  the  violinist,  and 
Mdrits  Hanptmsnn  th«  distiiqpdBhad  theorist 
On  leavin;;  Bonn,  Schillings  continued  his 
studies  at  Munich,  where,  after  thi-ee  years  spent 
in  perfoeting  himMlf  in  all  bmnehes  of  hit  art, 
he  decided  to  settle  He  waa  apjwinted  clmnis- 
master  at  Uayreuth  in  1902,  having  acted  as 
oiM  of  the  assistant  stage  oondnetors  there  in 
1892.  His  compositions,  fairly  numerous,  show 
a  high  order  of  talent ;  but  the  oompOMcr  is 
decidedly  dominated  by  the  influence  of  Wagner. 
Among  his  published  works  may  be  mentioned 
two  Symphonic  Fantasias,  'Moergruss*  and  'See- 
moxgen  ' ;  '  Zwiegespriich  *  for  small  orchestra, 
solo  violin,  and  solo  violoncello ;  '  Abend- 
fl;imTn'Tiuig '  for  Ivintone,  violin,  and  piiino  ; 
'  Iniindvisiition  '  for  violin  and  piano  ;  the  or- 
chestral accompaniments  to  Wildenbruch's 
'  Hexenlicd '  ;  niusic  to  '0cdi|m3  Rex';  and 
several  books  of  songs.  Tlte  oiteras  '  Ingwelde,' 
three  acts,  prodnoMl  at  Cu-hmho  in  1894, 


•Der  Pfeifertag,'  rir?*t  i>erfornied  at  Schwcrin 
in  1901,  and  '  Moloch '  (Dresden,  1906)  ara  at 
{•resent  in  MS.  D.  B. 

SCHIMON,  AOOLP,  son  of  an  Austrian 
artist,  well  known  for  his  portraits  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spohr,  etc.,  was  born  on  Feb.  ^9,  1820, 
at  Vienna.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  Con.servatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Berton 
and  Halevy.  In  1841  he  brought  out  an  opera 
called  '  Stradella,'  at  the  Pergola  in  Florsnoa. 
In  1850  he  wa.s  in  London,  and  took  a  pro- 
vincial tour  with  Balle,  Keuves,  and  Clara 
Norello.  From  1854  to  1859  he  was  attaebed 
to  the  Italian  ojMTa  in  Paris,  and  in  18.''>8  pro- 
duced a  comic  opera  '  List  urn  List, '  which  was 
snceeasfal  in  North  Oetmsay.  In  1872  we 
find  him  again  at  Florence,  where  he  married 
Anna  Kagan.  (See  below).  From  1874  to 
1877  he  was  singing  in  the  Oon- 

servatorium  at  Leipsig;  and  from  thence  wa.s 
called  to  Munich,  where  be  was  professor  of 
»i  nging  in  the  Royal  Hnsie  School.  His  original 
comjKwitions  embrace  ijuartets,  trios,  and  solos 
for  the  PF.,  and  songs  iu  various  languages, 
and  he  edited  vuaj  vocal  pieces  by  Scar- 
latti,  Porpora,  Pai-ailics,  and  other  old  Italian 
masters.  He  died  at  Leipzig,  June  21,  1887. 
His  wife,  Anka  Rxgan-Sthimok,  was  bom  at 
Aich,  U' ar  Carlsbad,  Sept  18,  1841,  and  waa 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Anger  in  Carls- 
bad, till  1859,  when  she  was  place<l  a.s  a  pupil 
with  Mme.  Sclmbert  (n/e  Maschink a -Schneider) 
iu  I)res<len.  In  the  following  year  she  accom- 
j>anied  Mme.  Sabatier-U.NunKU,  the  great  con- 
tralto, to  Florence,  where  she  remained  under 
the  care  of  that  enunent  artist  till  Fell.  1864. 
During  this  time  she  made  her  fii^^t  attempts 
on  the  stage  at  Siena,  her  suci  e^s  m  which  en« 
courn^'cil  her  in  further  study.  From  1864  to 
1867  shu  was  engaged  at  the  Court  theatre  at 
Hanover.  Then  as  Kammersiingerin  to  the 
rirand  Duchess  Helena  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  sang  at  three  of  the  seven  concerts  given  by 
BerlioE.  In  1889  she  visited  London  in  com- 
jiany  witli  lier  old  friend  and  teacher,  Mme. 
Sabatier,  sang  twice  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
three  times  at  the  Crystal  Pislaoe,  and  at  HalM's 
Kecitals,  etc.  From  this  time  till  1875  8h<- 
was  fret^uently  iu  England,  widely  known  and 
much  lOced  for  her  exquisite  delivery  of  8din> 
bert'sand  other  songs.  In  1870  and  1871  she 
visitsd  Vienna  with  grsat  success,  and  in  1872 
married  Dr.  Sdiimon.  She  took  two  brilliant 
tournees  with  Monibelli,  Sivori,  Trebelli,  etc, 
in  the  winters  of  1872  and  1873,  and  from  that 
time  till  ber  death  only  appeared  occasionaUy 
at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig.  [After 
her  hu.sband's  death  site  accepted  a  ]>09t  in  the 
Koyal  Music  School  at  Mimieh,  where  she  died 
April  IS,  IHO-J.]  o. 

SCMIINDKI.MKI.SSEK,  Lr>rrs,  was  bom  at 
Kouigsberg,  Dec.  S,  1811,  and  educated  at  the 
GymnasiQm  at  Berlin.   Muaio  he  learned  ftom 
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a  French  musician  named  Hostie,  and  from 
Uahrich.  He  first  adopted  the  clarinet,  but 
•finnnnds  took  a  wider  nnge.    From  1882  to 

1837  he  fille<l  cai>ellmcistcrs'  posts  at  Salzburg. 
Innabmck,  Graz,  then  at  Berlin  (Kunigatadt 
theatreX  <u>d  at  Pacth,  wIi«k  he  remaineid  for 
nine  years.  He  at  lengtli  cinie  to  an  anchor 
S8  Court-oapeUmeiater  at  Darmstadt,  where  he 
died  Maidi  80,  1864.  His  works  embraee  six 
openw— 'Mathilde,'  'Ten  happy  days,'  'Peter 
Ton  Szapary '  (Pesth,  1839),  '  Malvina '  (Pe.sth, 
1861),  'The  Avenger/  'Melusine'  (li>Gl);  an 
oratorio,  'S.  Bonifiy-u' ;  an  overture  to  *  Uriel 
Acosta,'  and  incidental  muaic  to  various  plays  ; 
concerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra  ;  and  a  cuu- 
certante  for  four  dtriiiete  and  orcheatra ;  songs, 
PF.  pieces,  etc.  o. 

SCHINDLER,  Avton,  the  dovotcil  friend  and 
(>iijj,'rapher  of  Beethoven,  was  born  in  1796  at 
Medl,  Nfustadt,  Munivia,  where  liis  father  was 
cantor  and  schoolmaster.  He  began  the  study  of 
mnric  and  the  violin  early  in  life.  While  quite 
youn;;  hn  entered  th<'  ViiMina  University  to  study 
Jaw,  and  aistsiduously  kept  up  his  music  by 
preetice  in  an  amatenr  mvheatra.  His  Intro* 
dn<"tion  tn  I?  -thov-  n  took  place  accidentally  in 
1814,  when  he  wai*  asked  to  take  a  note  from 
8chappanzigh  to  the  great  composer.  Later  in 
the  year  he  j)lav'I  in  B-  "th«n-.  !i*s  two  concert-s 
of  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  2.  He  and  the  master  met 
often,  and  the  intimacy  increased  until,  early  in 
1819,  on  tlie  rccomni'-n  iation  of  Dr.  Bach,  he 
became  a  kind  of  secretary  to  Beethoven  and  at 
length,  in  1822,  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
master's  house.  He  then  became  conductor 
at  the  Josephstadt  Theatre,  where  he  studied 
several  of  Beethoven's  great  works  under  his 
own  «lirection.  Beethoven,  however,  at  last 
began  to  tire  of  his  young  friend,  and  after  much 
unpleasantness,  in  1824,  after  the  failure  of 
the  concert  of  May  23,  the  breach  came.  Beet- 
hoven behaved  with  ;,'rc:it  violence  and  injustice, 
and  Schindlcr  was  driven  from  him  till  Dec. 
1  s_'6,  when  h"  arrived  in  Vienna  from  Oneixen- 
dorf,  to  die.  .Schindler  at  once  resumed  his 
position,  attended  him  with  devotion  till  his 
death,  wrote  several  letters*  to  Moseheles  on 
the  details  of  the  event,  iiid  in  companv  with 
Breuniug  took  charge  of  Beethoven's  {lajters. 
Bieaning  died,  and  then  the  whole  came  into 
Sehindlcr's  liands. 

In  1831  be  wrote  some  interesting  articles  on 
Beethoven  and  Sehnhert  in  BSuerle's  Theater' 
z>:if'hri.  In  neeemlMT  he  left  Vienna,  and  became 
capellmeister  to  the  oatliedral  at  Miinster,  a  post 
which  he  ezehsnged  four  years  later  for  that 
of  music -director  at  .\ix-la-Chapelle.  Aft<!r 
some  years  he  relimjuisherl  this,  liecime  first 
a  private  teacher  and  then  went  entirely  iul« 
private  life.  li-  lived  in  various  towns  of 
Germany,  and  at  length  in  Bockenheira,  near 
Prsnkfort,  where  he  died  Jan.  16,  1864. 


His  book  on  Beethoven  is  entitlfl  Birntmphie 
wn  Ludtcig  van  JteetKoven.  Mil  dem  J^ortral 
JkelMomCtwiidtwriFMmamQIliiai/tBr,  1840, 
1  Vol.  '^vn).2  This  wa-s  followed  by  Btdhovcn 
in  J'aria  .  .  .  ein  Sacktrag  zur  Biographic  Beet- 
hoven'B,  etc.  (Miinster,  1842;  1  thin  toL  8vo). 
and  that  by  a  .second  edition  of  the  Biographic 
with  additions  (MiinBter,  1^4.'*,  1  voL  8vo). 
The  third  and  last  edition  a]>|H  ared  in  1860. 
Being  so  long  about  Beethoven  he  accumulated 
many  autographs  and  other  papers  and  articles 
of  interest,  and  these  he  disposed  of  to  the 
library  at  Berlin  for  an  annuity.  His  sister  was 
a  singer,  who  in  the  year  1630  was  engsged  At 
the  Kbnigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin. 

Schindler  has  been  the  object  of  much  oUoqay 
and  tnistnist,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  on 
th'  authority  of  A.  \V.  Thayer,  that  this  is  un- 
f  utj  l.  1,  and  that  his  hone^  and  inteUigeiioa 
are  botli  to  l)e  tmstt^l.  o. 

sell  IK  A,  Fkan*  Et»to,  was  bom  at  Malta, 
Sept.  19,  181.5,  receive<l  his  early  education  at 
Milan,  and  was  plao  d,  at  the  atr<'  of  mw  (1 824). 
in  the  Conservatorio,  where  he  learned  counter- 
point nnder  Basily ,  prindpal  <^  thai  institatioti. 
At  seventeen,  having  completed  his  stu'li's, 
Francisco  was  commissioned  to  WTite  an  o|jera 
for  the  floaU,  which  was  produced  Kov.  17, 
]S32.  That  '  Eleiui  e  ^lalviiia  '  won  favourable 
recognition  may  bo  interred  from  the  fact  that 
a  Lisbon  impremrio,  being  at  Milan  with  the 
object  of  forniin;;  a  comj»any  for  the  Santo 
Carlos,  contracted  an  engagement  with  8chira 
for  the  forthcoming  sesaon  as'Masstro  Dfrsttore, 
Com|»ositore  e  Conduttore  d«Ua  Uusica.'  He 
remained  eight  years  at  Lisbon,  where  he  wan 
also  appointed  Profeisor  of  Harmony  and 
Coiint<T|K)int  at  the  Conservatorio,  comi«08in|; 
'  I  Cavalieri  di  Valcnza '  and  '  II  Fanatico  f>er 
la  Musica,'  for  the  Santo  Carlos,  besides  ballets, 
cantatas,  etc. 

In  January  1842  Schira  quitted  Lisbon  f  t 
Paris,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  .some  book  lu 
the  French  language  which  he  might  set  to 
music.  In  Paris  he  made  the  ac<juaintance  of 
Mr.  Ma<ldox,  then  in  4ue8t  of  artists  for  the 
Princess's  Theatre.  This  led  to  an  offer  from 
the  Lonilon  managi-r,  and  Schira  was  api>ointed 
director  of  music  and  orchestral  chief  at  that 
establishment  On  Monday.  Dee.  S6,  1842, 
tlie  Princess's  opened  a.s  a  Ivric  theatre,  and 
^k:hira'8  appearance  at  the  conductor's  desk  was 
his  first  introdnetion  to  the  English  pnhlio. 
The  opera  chosen  was  aji  English  version  of 
'La  Sonnamlmla,'  the  leading  characters  sus- 
tained by  Mme.  Eugenie  Garcia,  Mme.  Feron, 
Messrs.  Templeton.  Walton,  and  Weiss ;  Mr. 
Loder  (father  of  Eniward  Loder)  Iwing  princi|>al 
violin.  Among  notable  incidents  during  Sohira'a 
term  of  condnetinahip  may  Ite  s]«cifi>  1  tli'  pro- 
duction of  two  operas  by  Balfe,  originally  com- 

*ThtatotlwkMfc«*ldi«MtMlMfa»«»<oradM>t«l  MokWIm 
iLaiidaii.CUIhoni.MUI.tttMi^  tgay  wtlkMiaMtlaaiif  StataSlar 
on  Um  tttto-pMv. 
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post  *]  t"ni  the  Paris  OiW-ra-Comique — '  L-  Puits 
d' Amour,'  odled  'Q«ral<liQe'  (Nov.  1843),  aud 
*Les  QuAtre  Vlb  d'Aymon/  eall«d  *The  OwUe 
of  Aymon '  (Nov.  184-i).  At  the  end  of  1844 
Schirs  accepted  an  eng^gemeDt  from  Alfred 
Bonn,  then  IcMee  of  Drwy  Lane,  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Benedict,  who  resigned 
immediately  after  Balfe's  '  Daughter  of  St.  Mark ' 
was  brought  out.  At  Dnuy  Lane  he  remained 
until  thr  spiring  of  1847,  when  Bunn  seceded 
from  tlie  management,  the  cofumittfe  liaving 
entertained  the  proposal  of  Jullicn  to  become 
future  leHee ;  aud  here  several  ada]>tations  of 
foreij^n  oiM>ra.s,  besides  a  j;ood  ntiinber  of  works 
by  English  (•omiK)scr8,  were  jmxluml.  From 
the  latter  it  will  suffice  to  name  Wallate's 
'  MaritaiKi '  and  'Matilda  of  Hiiiigiiry,'  Mac- 
farren's  'Don  Quixote,'  Benedicts  'Urusaden,' 
Lavenn'a  *  Loretta '  (composed  for  lime.  Ana* 
liisboji),  liiilfe's  '  Enchantress,'  etc.  ;  among 
the  fonner,  Flotow's  *8lradoUa'  aud  'Martha.' 
In  Sept  1848  Bonn  took  Qo9tMt  Garden 
Tlioatrc,  and  Sehim  was  iipiin  apjtointcd  con- 
ductor. The  season  ouly  lasted  two  months, 
bat  eompriwd  the  fint  tluAtrioal  engl^peroent 
after  his  brilliant  sucoCM,  the  year  lu  foro,  at 
Drury  Lane,  of  Siina  Reeves,  for  whom  an 
adaptation  of  Anber's  *  Hayd^ '  was  pradnoed, 
the  great  English  ten<ii  assuming  the  part  of 
LoNdano;  another  English  adaptation  of 
Boarini'a  *  Donita  del  Lago  * ;  and  an  entirely 
new  opera,  called  '  Quentin  Durward,'  the  com- 
poeition  of  Henri  Laureut.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  was  not  in  pro]iortiou  to  the  ex- 
pectationa  of  the  manager  ;  *  (Juentin  Durward  ' 
was  hy  no  means  a  hit,  aud  though  Bunn  had 
lowered  his  prices  the  house  was  prematurely 
dosed.  Thus  an  opera,  entitled  '  Kenilwortb,' 
from  Schira's  own  pen,  wliieli  had  aln-ady  bven 
put  into  rehearsal,  with  tiiuis  Keeves  in  the 
part  of  I  -UM-,  was  lost  to  the  public,  and 
no  more  KiiL;lish  ojH»r!i  was  beard  at  fovent 
Garden  until  Miss  Pynu  and  Mr.  Harrison 
migrated  from  the  Lyoeum,  to  carry  on  their 
undertaking  in  a  more  sjwcious  arena. 

Although  he  had  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Princeas'a  as  musical  director,  in  which 
].ii-<itiii!i  liis  worthy  Huoees-sor  w;i.s  p^lward  Ixider, 
iSchira  wrote  two  original  works  for  the  theatre 
in  Ozford  Street— *  Hina,'  prodnoed  in  1846, 
and  'Theresa,  or  tlic  Orphan  of  Geneva,'  in 
1850,  both,  the  latter  especially,  received  with 
marirad  faronr.  Sehtra  was  once  more  en* 
gaged  as  conductor  at  Dniry  Lane,  and  the 
theatre  opened  ou  Jan.  23,  1852,  with  an 
Engli.sh  version  of  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  snooeeded 
by  '  Fra  Diavolo,'  with  Sims  Ri-eves  in  the  title- 
]nrt  The  principal  incident  that  marked 
the  season  was  the  iirodnetion  of  *The  Siciliaa 
Bride,'  by  Tialfe,  in  no  res|it'et  one  of  his  most 
ancceasful  efforts.  From  this  time  Sehira  de- 
voted himself  specially  to  giving  instructions 
in  the  vooal  art    Ho  nevarthdess  did  not 


neglect  composition,  ;is  testified  in  a  numlH-r  of 
charming  800A8,  dncU,  trios,  etc.,  some  of  which 
have  attained  wide  ]K>puUrity.  He  also  was 
busily  employed  in  the  com]iositiou  of  a  grand 
opera  called  'Kicoold  de'  Lapi,'  performed 
with  marked  applanae  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  May  1863.  For  the  Carnival  at  Naples,  two 
years  later,  he  wrote  another  graud  opera,  entitled 
'Selvaggia,'  which  was  given  with  brilliant 
success,  and  represented  at  Milan,  Barcelona, 
and  elsewhere.  The  recej>tion  accorded  to  '  Sel- 
vaggia '  led  to  his  being  asked  t«>  write  another 
opera,  '  Lia,'  for  Venice.  This,  also  brooi^t 
out  during  the  Carnival,  was  hardly  so  much 
to  the  tasU'  of  the  Venetians  as  its  precmiior. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  amateOTi  who  rsgard 
•  Lia '  as  Schira's  best  work. 

The  managers  of  the  Binuiugham  Festival 
oommiasioned  Sehira  to  write  a  cantata  for  the 
meeting  of  1873,  and  he  wrote  a  j.ir  <  e  entitle:! 
'The  Lord  of  Burleigh,'  the  Ubretto,  by 
Desmond  Lnml^  Rynn,  being  founded  upon 
Tennyson's  well-known  j>oeni,  tlnnigli  not  • 
line  was  appropriated,  save  the  motto  which 
heads  the  title-page  of  the  printed  edition. 
An  ojicretta  eiititlnl  *Tlie  F^jir- ring '  was  per- 
formed at  the  St.  George's  Uall  Theatre.  His 
music,  while  revealing  the  hand  of  one  who 
]i:»s  thoroughly  nia^sleml  the  prineiplcs  of  liis^ 
art,  was  free  from  all  pretence,  relying  upon  its 
unaffected  simplicity  and  grace  for  its  impression. 
As  an  instructor  in  singing  Sehira  always  main- 
tained a  high  position,  many  a  public  vocalist  of 
note  having  profited  by  his  counsels.  In  his 
own  country  and  elsewhere  abroad,  he  held  the 
insignia  of  several  orders  of  merit,  the  most 
prized  of  which  was  that  of  'Commeudatore  della 
Coil  il  Itiilia  '  prized  th<^  more  because  con- 
fent  ii  by  King  Hiiiiibert,  mutn  proprio.  Sehira 
died  in  London,  Oct.  Ki,  1883.        J.  w.  v. 

SCHIRMER,  G.,  is  the  corporate  name  imder 
whii  b  is  ftUTied  on  the  iniisii-  ]>ublishing  and 
trading  business  establisheil  in  New  York  by 
GustaT  Sohirmer,  and  which  has  attained  to  a 
place  among  the  largest  and  most  ini]>or1ant  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Gustuv  Schirmtr,  bom 
in  Saxony  in  1829,  went  to  New  York  in  1837, 
and  entered  the  music -shop  of  S<  harfenberg 
and  Luis.  In  1854  he  became  the  manager 
of  Breosbig's  music  budness,  which  had  bran 
founded  in  1848  by  Kerksieg  and  Pn-usiiig. 
In  IStil,  with  B.  Beer,  he  took  over  this  business, 
which  was  then  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Beer  k  .'>rhirmcr,  win n  S<  liinuer  olitainrd  com- 
plete control.  Under  liis  mauagemeut  it  steadily 
increased  in  standing  and  influence.  Gustav 
SLhiniKT  died  in  1893  in  Kiscnach,  while 
journeying  in  Germany  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
lus  health.  In  the  same  year  the  bnnnees  wss 
incorporatetl  by  his  heirs,  and  its  management 
undertaken  by  his  two  sous  Rudolph  E.  and 
Gustavo  Schirmer  (the  latter  died  July  15, 1907), 
who  sxtended  it  atill  forther  in  impwtance, 
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Mpeoially  th«3  deiartin^nt  of  puldiratioii.  Tlic 
finn  has  a  Urge  engraring  and  printiug  plant 
of  ito  own,  being  one  of  the  few  mainteioed  by 
American  puMishin;!,'  houst  s.  The  catalogue  of 
G.  Schirmer  numbered  about  18,000  active  titles 
in  1906.  Among  the  most  important  of  its 
publications  are  the  Library  of  Musical  Classics, 
comprising  about  850  numbers  and  a  series  of 
modern  operas  in  vocal  score  with  analytical 
and  historical  prefaces  written  by  the  foremost 
musir  i!  writera  of  theUnito*!  States.  G.  Schirmcr 
has  published  the  works  of  many  American  com< 
possn,  indnding  Dudlbt  Bctck,  Oiobob  W. 
CHAnwu'K,  Arthur  Whiting,  Henry  Holden 
Huss,  UoKATio  W.  Parker,  £thxlbbrt 
Nktik,  and  e8peoialljOHAiti.n  MAHTtM  Loanr- 
i.r.ir.  The  literary  publications  of  the  hooss 
include  theoretical  works  by  Dr.  Percy  Ooet> 
■ehiu,  Dr.  Theodore  Better,  and  others.  It 
established  and  maintained  for  many  years  tlte 
principal  circulating  music  library  in  the  Unittni 
States  ;  Vmt  this  was  transfermi  in  11>06  to  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art.  r.  a. 

SCIILA(;lNSTKUMEXTEN.  Instruments 
of  (lercussiou,  such  na  drums,  cymbals,  tarn- 
bovirine,  etc. 

SCHLEIFKR,    Sep  Smi.k. 

SCULEPPKN.  To  drag.  A  frcpient  direc- 
tion in  modem  scores  is  *  Nieht  sohlepiiend  ' — 
Don't  dragl 

SCHLE3IN0£R.  A  weU- known  musical- 
pablishing  houe  in  Berlin.  It  was  founded  in 
1796  fajAoOLr  Maktin  ScHi.RsiNciKU,  a  man 
of  original  character  and  great  abilit}*.  Among 
the  princijial  works  issued  by  him  was  the 
edition  of  liach's  '  Matthew  Passion,'  one  of  the 
fniits  of  Mendols-sohn's  revival  of  it,'  and  an 
astonishingly  bold  undertaking  for  those  days 
—which  Sehleeinger  brooght  oat»  Moording  to 
hia  favourite  expression,  *  for  the  honour  of  the 
house.'  It  was  announced  in  Sept  1829,  and 
pabliahed  soon  afterwards  both  in  Poll  and  PF. 
eoora.  He  also  foundcfl  the  Bi  rh'ii'  r  Alhj.  mn.s. 
Zeitung,  which  under  the  editorship  of  A.  H. 
Marx  had  for  seven  years  (1824-30)  much  in- 
fluence for  gootl  in  <:«Tin:iiiy.  [See  Tol.  iii* 
p.  68r.a.]    Ho  di--'l  in  1S3'». ' 

His seoond son,  HKiNUicu(born  1807), carrietl 
on  the  ImsinesM  till  his  death,  Dec.  14,  1879. 
He  founded  the  A'/o  in  1851,  a  ]M'riorli(  iil 
which  remained  in  his  hands  till  1864,  when 
it  was  sold  to  R.  Idenan. 

The  eldest  son,  Monn?;  Ai><>r,i*,  loft  Berlin, 
and  in  1819  entered  the  bookselling  house  of 
Bossange  pere  at  Paris.  In  1 828  he  endeavoured 
to  found  a  similar  business  for  himself.  Police 
difficulties  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
intention,  and  he  founded,  in  1834,  a  music 
business  instead,  whii  h  for  many  years  has  had 
the  lead  amnnfr  P'rendi  publishers,  and  is  now 
nearly  as  famous  as  Paris  itself.  He  brought 
Ms  German  tsttet  with  him,  and  an  nnnnial 
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degree  of  enterprise.  His  first  serious  effort  was 
an  edition  of  Mozart's  oj>eras  in  Pi-',  score,  ibr 
whioh  Hones  Vemet  designed  the  title-page. 
This  was  followed  by  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  I^thoven,  Weber,  Uummel,  etc, 
and  a  *  Collection  de  ohefs  d'oeuTre '  in  twenty- 
four  vols.  He  published  also  the  full  scores  of 
Meyerl^eer's  'Rol>ert.'  and  '  Les  Huguenots'; 
Halt'vy's  '  L'ltclair,'  '  La  Juive,'  '  Les  Mousque- 
taires, '  '  La  Keine  de  Chypre,*  'Guido  et  (linevra,* 
'  Charles  VI  *  ;  Donizetti's  '  La  Favorite  '  ; 
Ik;rlioz's  'Symphonie  fiuitastique,' and  overture 
to  the  *  Osniaval  Bomain ' ;  the  anrangementn 
of  Wagner;  the  chamber -music  of  Onslow, 
Keissiger,  and  a  host  of  other  pieces  of  all 
dseeriptions,  for  which  the  reeder  mnst  be  le- 
ferriHl  to  llie  f  atiilogiie  of  the  firm.  Amongst 
the  educational  works  the  '  Methode  dsn 
MMbodes  *  is  oonspicaooi.  On  Jan.  5,  1 834 ,  Iw 
issued  the  tirst  number  of  the  <iiiZ'  tt''  MiLtutUCf 
which  in  a  few  months  was  united  to  the  Rev** 
Mmimh  and  ran  a  useful  and  successful  course 
till  its  expiry  in  1880.  [See  ante,  p.  79.]  In 
1H46  M.  Schlesinger  sold  tbe  business  to  MM. 
Brandus  and  Dufour,  and  retired  to  Badeu- 
Baden.  where  he  died  in  Feb.  1871.  o. 

Si'IfldCK,  .\nNoi,T,  the  elder,  was  Iwrn  in 
Bohemia  about  1 460.  Like  Paumanu  of  Nurem- 
berg he  was  blind,  %  fine  oiganist,  and  a  Ints- 
pliiyer.  He  was  a  memW  of  the  Hofkap>ello 
at  Heidelbeiv  before  1611,  holding  the  {loet  of 
organist  to  the  Gonnt  Palatine.  In  the  foorth 
book  of  the  Micrologus,  1517,  dedicated  to 
Schlick,  '  musico  consumatissimo,  ar  Palatini 
Principis  organiste  probatissimo.'  Oniitho|)arcus 
thus  apostrophises  him  :  *  From  your  sentence 
no  man  will  enter  aj»|>eale  ;  becriusi'  there  is  no 
man  either  leameder,  or  subtiler  in  tiiis  art, 
than  your  selfe,  who  besides  the  practise,  hast 
wisdonie,  eloquenct',  gentlenesse,  (]uicknesse  of 
wit,  and  in  all  kinds  of  musicke  a  divine 
industry,  and  flirther  the  knowledge  of  manj 
otlier  sri(  iiccs.  Thou  wantest  the  br»dily 
lamp,  but  in  thy  mind  shineth  that  golden 
light ;  .  .  wherefbre  not  only  by  thy  princes, 
who  an^  to  thee  most  gi  i  i  >  i^,  Imt  even  of  all 
men  (like  Oriiheus  and  Aiupliion)  art  thou 
loved*  (Dowlaiid  s  translation,  1609).  Schlick 
himself  states  in  the  preface  to  bus  'Tabnlaturai* 
tliat  he  made  tours  tlirough  Germany  nnd 
liolLuud,  winning  much  renown  aa  an  urgauiKt, 
and  that  he  was  in  Worms  in  1495,  at  the  time 
that  th->  Ri  i' li'^tn;,'  was  held  there.  Two  of 
Schlick's  works  arc  still  in  existence,  tlie  hret 
on  organs  and  organists,  the  second,  %  volrnne 
of  or^iii  and  lute  pieces  in  taUature.  The 
former  was  called :  '  Spiegel  der  OiKebnacher 
vnd  Orpmisten,  alien  Stifftcn  rnd  Kirchen  so 
Orgel  halten  o<ler  machen  lasaen  ho  Im:  tzlich, 
dureh  den  hochberumpten  vnd  kunstreichen 
meyster  Amolt  Sehlicken  Pfalzgrauisthen 
Olgsttisten  artlich  verfasst,'  cU<.  (ir>11),  small 
4to,  80  pagBS  <*  Mirror  of  ovgMi-bailders  and 
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trguuata,  vtrj  owfol  to  all  fimndatioiw  and 

elmrehcs  wliich  |ioiv-<  s.s  or  orrk-r  organs,  excel- 
lently oonipoaed  by  the  celebrated  and  gitted 
mater,  A.  8.  otganist  to  the  Palatinate ').  The 
only  cojiy  known  lacks  the  page  at  tho  end  which 
voold  have  given  tho  name  of  the  publisher, 
bot  tlien  is  little  donbt  that  it  was  printed  by 
FMer  Sehoffer,  at  Main/.  Eitner  reprinted  the 
whole  work  in  the  MimcUshfflr  f'ilr  Miisik- 
ti^hiekU,  1869,givingai°ausimile  of  theengruve<i 
title-page.  It  deals  with  the  materials  to  be  used 
for  the  constmctioti  of  an  organ,  its  erection, 
the  tuning  of  the  pi|)e3,  and  other  technical  and 
tlworetioal  matters,  to  whieh  ia  added  a  de- 
scription of  tlie  organs  tlu-n  in  existi-rxc,  and 
some  alloiuons  to  the  music  of  the  ^wriod. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Ellis,  in  his  |>a[^ier  on  the  history  of 
■nieal  pitch,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Marrh  3,  IS 80,  referred  to  this  book  as  being 
of  great  use  in  showing  tho  relation  betr^  een 
▼ery  high  and  yery  low  church-pitch,  and  tlje 
methal  of  taning  before  the  invention  of 
the  mean-tone  t«ni]H;ranient.  He  noteH  also  tho 
curious  fact  that  Schliek  recommended  both 
tlie  very  sharp  and  the  veiy  flat  pitch,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  consideration  of  the  con- 
mdoiee  «f  both  singer  and  organist  nsing  the 
old  ecflesiaatiral  tones,  that  is,  considenitinn  of 
the  oomfnss  of  the  Toioe  and  of  ease  in  iiuger- 
^  This  appears  to  aooonnt  for  the  hj^  and 
W  [titchcs  in  the  earlier  period  of  church-pitch. 

8chlick's  work  is  mentioned  in  Virdung's 
Mtuiea  geitUtcht,  1511  (see  Eitner's  reprint, 
pigB  K  rV.  T.)  '  Dann  ich  neulich  cin  tractetlin 
hngeleAen,  das  ist  der  ^jiiogel  aller  organisten 
van  orgelniacher  intituliert  oder  genannt,  darin 
ind  iefa  in  dem  andem  oapitel,  dai  er  spricht  dcr 
"irsptnist  well  dann  |)er  fictam  musicam  spilen, 
«e«te  der  selb  von  den  dreycu  geschlechten 
n  BBgen  er  wnrd  aye,  nit  fiotrai  mnsioam 
nt»nnen,  dann  das  er  niayjit  tiotam  mnricain  syn, 
daa  itt  oromaticum  genus  .  .  .  man  aoll  ihn  alxr 
tertethen  dann  er  hat  ea  iiberaehen,  lata  augcn 
rhuld,  oder  der  Spiegel  1st  dnndcel  trorden,' 
etc.  Tliese  remarks  on  his  nse  of  tho  term 
'mtuiea  ficta'  did  not  at  all  please  Schliek,  and 
in  rttam  he  made  a  long  attack  on  Virdung 
in  his  jin- face  to  the  'Tabiihituren,' published  tlie 
r»ar  after  ;  there  are  only  two  cot»ie4  kni>wn  ot 
this  important  work,  one  in  the  Leipadg  Stndt 
lir>t!iek,  the  other,  without  title-jmge.  is  in 
tbe  Berlin  Konigl.  Bibliothek.  The  full  titlo 
ii:— 

T<t»j'itori;n  rtlUhi-rl'il'S'^nic  vml  )iill<  iii  vfT illcnriti  In rnliintcti, 
ikit  jiwrlrii  «tlm*n  lu  i»(cki'ii  vii  "If-  i|i!t  'lirtzu  •liiin'ti, 
♦fflfcjai  |<»ia.nilc  init  'IrHm.  von  Amolt  H«h!i.  Wt  n  l'( »l7rfr»ntiirli<-ii 
taatftnUtHtni  <ir)r«nltt«ii  t«bullrt.  vii  In  n  u  i  k  m -I  irr*|iruiiK- 
"kin  itMlt  tier  tni.  k.-rpl  xii  M«iiiU  wi.-  hl<<  iwh  ^  ..l.'t  vi-frdiict. 
(OaUft  M»i  Otni'-kt  XII  MriiU  <liiri:h  IVUr  S.  h.  rrcru.  \  !!  Saiit 
■»Mt*te  Aornt.    AniK»  isr/,  ottl.  ito.  Kt  |M|ft-«  uiiiiu!iiV«r*l. 

Itoontains  fourteen  organ  pieces,  twelve  songs 
*ith  Inte  accompaniment,  and  three  pieces  for 
l«te.    Eitner  reprinted  {Mcmntshefte,  1869)  all 
^  organ  and  two  lute  compositions.  They 
tvaoaded  bj  •  latter  from  Sohliek*i  son 


Amolt,  asking  hit  bther  to  make  him  a  ool- 

lection  nf  organ  and  lute  Tuiisic  ;  it  is  dafi  ! 
St.  Catherine's  Day,  1511,  and  an  answer  front 
his  Ikther  promising  to  do  so,  although  he  has 
become  blind,  is  dated  St,  Andrew's  Day,  1511. 
Some  satirical  verses  about  Virdung  follow. 
Schliek 's  method  of  arranging  songs,  some  witli 
one -voice  i«rt  an«l  two  lutes  accom{>anying, 
others  for  three  hites  only,  is  noted  by  An\bros 
{Gexchidtie  der  Muaik,  iii.  440)  as  being  rather  re- 
markable at  that  early  date.  Two  exanqiles  were 
transcrilied  and  published  by  ^Vilhelm  Tappert 
Qiang  u.  Klang  a  us  alter  ZeU,  Ikrlin,  1906). 
Sehliek's  vohune  is  also  the  easiest  appearance 
in  print  of  organ  ]>iece-s  in  the  German  tablature, 
for  Amnierbach  8  *  Tabulaturbuch '  was  not  pub- 
lished nntil  1571,  and  Bemh.  Jobtn's  work  in 
1 572.  The  organ  pieces  are  all  taken  from  sacred 
vocal  compositions,  but  arc  arranged  with 
intelligence  and  artistic  feeling,  and  with  a 
niusicianly  touch  that  shows  a  gsmiine  sense 
of  iiistninieiital  composition  ;  the  next  step  in 
advance  was  to  lie  taken  later  on  by  Buus, 
Willaert,  and  others,  in  their '  Ricerauri '  for  the 
ortjin  (Wasielewski,  Oexehichfr  ifrr  Instrti- 
viciUaimusik  im  X  VJ.  Jtihrhunderl,  1 8 78).  No. 
1 0  from  '  Tabnlataren, '  an  oigan  arrangement  in 
threc-i>iirt  writing  of '  Maria sart,'  was  published 
in  A.  G.  Kitter's  Zur  OetekiekU  det  OrgeUpiel$f 
1884,  iL  96.  In  the  Heilbronn  'Oymnasial- 
bibliothek  is  a  MS,  part-book  with  tho  Bass  only 
of  a  three-i>art  song  'Mi,  mi,'  by  Aniolt  Schliek. 
A  manuscript,  Mus.  Thforet.  40,  57,  written 
between  1533  and  1640,  in  the  Berlin  Konigl. 
PiiMiotliek,  contains  a  treatise  Ik  musira  p<»-/i'-a, 
whieh  has  lieen  a8cril>ed  to  Arnolt  Schliek  the 
younger,  l>ecause  of  the  initials  A.  8.  attached  to 
it.  It  is  described  by  H.  Hellemiann  (Dn- 
Contrapuncty  1862,  p.  28)  who  gives  a  facsimile 
of  one  of  the  mnrical  examples  in  it,  a  fonr-part 
setting  by  Heinrich  Isaac  ;  it  is  interesting 
because  of  the  different  parts  being  distin- 
guished by  different  colours,  the  soprano  and 
Itass  l)eing  written  in  red,  the  alto  in  green»  and 
tho  tenor  in  black  ink.  c.  s. 

SCHLICK,  Rrnoi.K,  a  doctor  of  medicine  who 
lived  ill  Meissen,  published  the  following  work  : 
'  Rfxlholni  Schlickii  tt  Excrcitatio,  qua  musices 
origo  prima,  cultus  autiquissimus,  dignitas 
maxima,  et  emolumenta^  quae  tam  ammo  qnam 
eoqwri  humano  eonfert  sunima,  brcviter  ac 
dilucide  exponuntur.  Spirae^  typis  Beruardi 
AlUni,  1688,  8vo,  pp.  48.'  A  copy  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Libran,',  with  'Robertus  Burton, 
1600,'  on  the  fly-leaf,  probably  tho  author  of 
the  AntUomtf  of  Mtkmeholy.  r.  s. 

SCIILOESSBR,  tons,  bom  at  Darmstadt 
in  1800,  learnt  mnsic  there  from  Rin<k,  and 
in  Vienna  from  Seyfried;  Salieri,  ami  Mayscder. 
In  due  time  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  and  attendetl  the  vinliii  cjuss  of  Krentzer 
and  the  comjiosition  class  of  l^^ueur.  He 
then  went  to  Darmstadt  and  becwne  flist  leader 
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and  tlion  (ojidnetor  of  the  Court  liand.  His 
works  com|^>ru«  live  operas,  among  them  '  Das 
Lebea  din  fV»am*  (1889),  and  *Die  Brant  des 
HeROgll'(1847),  a  melodrama,  imisic  t4) '  Faust,' 
a  mass.  r»  l>  illet,  and  a  quantity  of"  iiistrumental 
muhic  ot'uU  dcticriptiomi.  He  diuii  at  Duriiiiitiidt, 
Nor.  17*  1886.  His  son,  Cakl  Wiliiei.m 
Anoi.i'ir.  was  l)oni  at  DfUinstudt,  Fob.  1,  1830. 
He  WAS  eduuatud  hy  hia  lather,  aud  iu  1847 
cttebliah«d  hinaelf  mt  Frankfort.  In  1854  he 
wmit  to  Kii>;liud,  wln  re  lie  Iiri'^  Imon  ever  since 
settled  iu  London  as  an  esteemed  teacher.  Ue 
WM  a  frofosMr  at  the  Royal  Aoademy  of  Mode 
until  his  retirement  in  1903.  Ho  has  jiuVtlished 
both  iu  England  and  Germany  a  great  uumlicr 
of  PF.  works,  both  solos  aud  duets  ;  including 
a  suite  dedicated  to  Cipriani  Potter,  and  a  set 
of  twenty-four  stuiH'-s  ;  many  !5onpH  and  vf>oal 
pieces,  and  has  many  larger  worlvs  in  MS.  His 
'Schumann  Evenings'  in  1868  were  well  known, 
ami  di'l  mu<-li  to  advauee  th«  knowledge  of 
bchunianu  in  England.  G. 

80HMBLTZL,  or  SOHMELTZBL,  Wolp- 
c;vm;.  a  native  of  Keninat  in  tli"  Ujukt 
Palatinate,  was  at  tirat  a  Protestant  cantor  at 
Amberg,  where  he  married,  bat  eventually 
foi-sook  his  wife  and  chihli'en,  and  became  a 
Roman  priest  About  1540  he  was  a  school- 
master in  Vienna,  and  iu  1544  issued  the  Ixxik 
by  which  he  is  known,  a  collection  of  'Quodlibets' 
for  four  and  live  voices,  as  well  as  folk-soni^s  of 
the  time.  Tlu-  title  is  '  Outer  seltzanu  r  vnd 
kunstreicher  tcutscher  (!esang,  sonderlich  etliche 
kiinstliohe  (>uo<lliI>et,  Schlm  lit  (liei  Tavia),  vnd 
dergleichen  mit  4  oder  5  stiiumeu.  .  .  .'  It 
wa«  printed  at  Norambmrf  in  fonr  part-booln. 
Copies  are  at  Berlin,  in  the  British  Museunt, 
and  elsewhere.  (See  the  QuelleU'Lexikon, 
Eitner's  Deulaehes  Lied,  vol.  L  and  Jfonatsttr/te 
/.  MusHgeieh.  m.  201.  A  long  aoooant  of  the 
book  is  given  in  the  Sam  nulbande  of  the  int. 
Mas.  Oe*.  vL  80,  by  Elsa  Bienenfeld.)  m. 

8CHM1D,  Anton,  Custos  of  the  HoflMblio- 
tliek  in  Vienna,  born  at  Pihl,  near  Leipa  in 
l»olienii;i,  Jan.  ;10,  1787,  eiitere<l  the  InqK-'rial 
Library  at  Vienna  in  1818,  became  Scriptor  in 
1819,  Custos  in  ISH,  and  dird  at  Sil/.bnr?, 
July  3,  1857.  His  de^tartment  as  a  writer 
was  the  history  and  literature  of  mosic  and 
hymns.  He  c<Mitnbnted  to  the  following 
works : — Dr.  Eeixliuand  Wolfs  Ucbcr  du  Laut, 
Se«fit4tnsen^  und  Leiehe  (Heidelberg,  1841); 
Het-ker's  Darxtclluivj  lUr  mi'tikulisrhen  Littratur 
(supplement,  Leipzig,  1839);  A.  Schmidt's 
Allg.  IVitner  miuik.  ZeUwng  (frou>  lS4ii  to 
1848);  Dehu's  CdcUia  (from  1841  to  1848  ; 
Mayenco,  Sehott)  ;  and  the  (hdcrri  i'  h  Hliitfrr  i 
Jtir  Lit.  und  KiiruU  (1844,  1846).  His  inde- 
pendent works  are  OUaviano  dei  Petrueci  of 
Fi>i'<o)nhrone,  the  iiiventor  of  mnmJiIi  mf>n1  bjjx^ 
/or  prinliiig  music,  and  hia  tuecataors  (X'icnua, 
Bohmiann,  1845) ;  Jcteph  JfaifdM  vnd  Nkoto 
Zingardli,  proving  that  Haydn  was  the  author 


[  of  the  Austrian  national  hymn  (Vienna,  BolUTo. 
maiin,  1S47);  VhrvUapk  U'iUibtiU  HiiUr  vtnt 
Olvck  (Leipzig,  Fleiaoher,  1854) ;  alio  a  work 
on  chess,  TiAeduttrngO'ti^id  (Vienna,  Gerold, 

1847). 

To  Schmid  in  the  first  instance  is  due  the 
orderly  and  systematic  arran<;einent  of  the 
musical  archives  of  the  Hofbibliotiiek.  In 
recognition  of  his  unwearied  industry  aitii 
raaeanhhewaamadeaniemberof  many  learned 
societies  in  different  parts  of  EnroiM-.      r.  r.  p. 

SCHMIDT,  U£RN-UAUi>.  Sec  Smuh,  Blu- 
KABD  (*  FATBIR  BmITR 

SCHMIDT,  .Ti ) H  A  s  N  Obbibtopb.  See  Smits, 
JoHK  Christopher. 

SOHMITT,  a  Oerman  mnrioal  family  founded 
by  a  Cantor  at  Obemboig  in  Bavaria.  Hia 
son  Aloys  was  born  at  Erlcnl)Ach  on  the  Main, 
August  20,  1788,  and  taught  to  }day  by  hia 
father  ;  lie  then  learned  comjiosition  from 
Andre  ot  Otlenbarli,  and  in  1816  e.subli>lied 
himself  in  Frauklurt  as  a  PF.  teacher.  Att4?r 
a  few  anooeesfiil  yean  there — during  which, 
among  others,  he  had  taught  Ferdinand  Miller 
— and  much  travelling,  he  migrated  to  Berlin, 
then  to  Hanover,  where  he  held  the  poet  of 
Court  Organist  (1825-29),  and  lastly  back  to 
Frankfort,  whore  he  died  July  2'.,  1866.  Hie 
reputation  as  a  teacher  was  gieat,  though  he 
had  a  passion  for  journeys,  and  hia  pujnls 
complaimHl  of  his  frequent  absences.  He 
comjKNied  more  than  100  works,  of  all  deecrip* 
tions,  including  masaea,  four  operaa,  two 
oratorios,  and  string  quarteta,  besmUa  aome 
useful  PF.  studies. 

Hia  brother  Jakob,  bom  at  Ohembnrg,  Nov. 
2,  1803,  was  a  pupil  of  Aloy.«.  He  settled  in 
Hambuig,  where  he  brought  out  an  opera 
('  AKVed  der  Groeae  *)  and  a  pnMligioua  amount 
of  nmsic,  including  many  sonatas  for  the  piano, 
solo  and  with  violin,  variations,  three  books  of 
stndie-s,  etc.,  in  all  more  than  800  works  ;  and 
die.l  .lune  1853. 

The  son  of  Aloys.  Gkoiw;  .\i,ovs,  was  horn 
Feb.  2,  1827,  during  his  father's  residence  at 
Hanover.  Music  came  naturally  to  him,  Imt 
it  was  not  till  after  some  time  thit  he  deiidc<l 
to  follow  it.  He  was  then  at  Heidelberg 
univanity,  and  pot  himaelf  under  Vollwetkr 
to  aeriona  atndy  of  counteritoint.  His  first 
attempt  waa  an  ojieretta  called  '  Trilby,'  which 
was  performed  at  Frankfort  in  1850,  with  great 
success.  He  then  {jassed  some  years  in  variooa 
towns  of  Germany,  aud  at  length,  in  1856,  waa 
called  by  Flotow  to  Schwerin  as  Court- capjiell- 
meister  ;  [lie  retired  on  a  jH'nsioii  iu  1S'.»2,  aud 
in  till-  following y<'ar  Ix'came  head  of  tlio  Mo/art- 
vereiu  iu  Dresden].  In  1860  he  visited  London, 
and  played  with  Mat  before  Qneen  Victoria. 
He  wrote  oitera<<,  music  to  jdays,  aTid  orchestral 
and  other  works.  ^He  edited  aud  completed 
Moiart'a  great  maea  in  C  minor  (1901) ;  no  died 
at  Dreeden,  Oct  15, 1902.]  Emma  BftANMa, 
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wnr  Mni€.  EngelinaiiB,  the  emiiMnt  piaairt, 

his  pupil.  G. 

^'UN£ID£R,  Uluiu;  Auiiaham,  boru  April 
9, 1770,  at  DlffnMtaultf  became  e  profioient  on 
the  horn,  stU'lif-ri  tlu  ory  u  itli  PtirtniaTiti,  w  hose 
dMghter  he  alterwarda  uuirhed.  He  was  sue- 
etMTclj  oboiat  in  a  Heaaian  regiment,  liorn- 
pbyiT  in  the  court  bnn<l»ofI)ann.stadt,  Schwann, 
Kbtinsberg,  and  ikrlin.  In  IS  12  or  1814  he 
nixlertook  the  dutiea  of  theatrical  conductor  at 
Kexdl  bQt  went  back  to  Berlin  in  1816,  an«l 
in  \b20  was  made  ca|>fllinei.stt'r  of  the  court 
ofier»,  and  director  uf  militiiry  bands.  lie  had 
a  rare  knowledge  of  musical  instramenta  of  all 
kiii'I*^.  a:;'l  wrote  a  l;iri:e  imni1)er  of  o[K'rcttas, 
muses,  cantatas,  an  oratorio,  '  Die  ril({rimc  aut' 
GdgDtha,'  ajmphoniea,  oonoertoa,  and  chamber 
ni'A-ir  of  all  kinds.  (QueMm-Xtttitois;  Ric- 
uuirn's  LexikoH.)  u. 

SCHNEIDER,  JoRAmr  Chrtstiak  Fribd- 

RICH,  coniitosfr,  teacher,  and  conductor,  bom 
Jan.  3,  1786,  at  Alt-Walt«r8<lorr,  near  Zittau, 
composed  a  symphony  at  the  age  of  ten.  In  1798 
entered  the  Gymnasium  of  Zittan,  and  .stu<lird 
mn*ic  with  Si-honfelder  and  Unger.  In  K'*04 
be  (iulili;4hetl  tlirt-c  I'F.  sonatas,  and  having 
cntcfed  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1805  carried 
on  fcis  nmsical  studies  to  such  purjKise  that  in 
1807  he  became  oi^gauist  of  St  raul's,  in  1810 
director  of  the  Seoondn  opera,  in  1812  oiKaniat 
r.f  tht*  Thomaskircho,  .uid  in  1817  director  at 
the  Stadt  Theater.  There  he  remained  till 
1 831 ,  when  he  became  oapellmeister  to  the  Dnke 
of  Dessau,  whose  mnaic  he  much  improved,  and 
foan<led  in  the  town  a  Singakademie,  a  achool- 
master'ii  chonil  s<KMety,  and  a  Liedertafel.  In 
1829  he  f'lKiHled  a  musicu]  Institute,  which 
rorcfeded  well,  and  eilucutcd  si  vcnil  pxcellent 
masieians,  Robert  Franz  among  tlie  nunibcr. 
Sebneider  wis  alao  an  indostrious  com]Kjiier,  his 
wrtrkii  comprising  oratorios  —  'Die  H"lleiifahrt 
des  Messiaa '  (1810),  •  Das  Weltgericht  *  (1819), 
'Totenfeier'  (1821),  'Die  Siindflnth'  (1823), 
'Verh-iTio  Panidics'  (1824).  'Jesn  r.chiirt  ' 
(1$2.5),  'ChristuB  daa  Kind,'  'Pharao,'  and 
•Gkleon'  (1829),  «Abealom'  (1880),  *Da8 
hefreite  Jerusalem  *  (1835),  '  Salomonis  Temind- 
ban'  (1836).  'Bonifazius'  (1837),  '  Christus 
tier  Flrloser '  (1838),  '  Gethsemane  und  Golgotha' 
(1838);  14  maaaea ;  Glorias  and  Tu  Deums  ; 
2f>  cantata-s  ;  5  hymns;  13  jisalnis,  7  ofx-ras  : 
23  symphonies  ;  ^0  sonatas  ;  0  concertos  ;  400 
Uedar  for  men*a  Toioea,  and  200  ditto  for  a 
single  voice-  all  now  forgotten  except  the  men's 
part'songa.  Schneider  directed  the  musical 
iMtivala  of  Magdeburg  (1825),  Knivmherg 
(182S),  Stra8burg(1830),  HallL-(lS30  niul  1  ^^:>), 
HalWrstadt  (1830).  Deeaau  (1834),  Witteuhere 
(18S5).  Coethen  (1838  and  1840),  Goblenz  and 
H;imlmr;i(1840),  .Mei.ssen(1841),  Z.  i l,st (1 844), 
and  L  .lvrck  (1 84  7).  He  also  publislied  didactic 
works — EUmentarbuch  drr  J/armowie  vnd  Ton- 
a*tiiM<(1820),  traiialntedintoEngliah(Loiidon» 


1S2S);  rorschute  tUr  ^f,(s{^!  (1827);  and 
J/(nn//uh  !i  ih-s  Onjonisl,  ,1  (1S29-H0).  The 
oratorio  ot  the  '  Snndtluth  '  was  translated  into 
English  aa  *  The  Delnga '  hjr  ^feasor  £.  Taylor, 
published  in  London,  and  performed  at  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1833. 

Schneider  waa  a  doctor  of  mnaie,  and  a  member 
of  till'  Hirlin  and  several  other  Academies.  He 
died  Nov.  23,  1853.  Some  traits  of  his  curious 
jealous  tem|)er  will  be  found  in  Schnbriug's 
Reminiscences  of  Mendahaohn,  in  Daheim  for 
1866,  No.  26.  Ho  was  vexed  with  Mendelssohn 
for  his  revival  of  Bach's  Passion — but  the  feel- 
ing passed  away  ;  and  in  the  Signale  for  1866, 
Nos.  46,  17.  IS,  there  are  eight  letters  (l?l'29- 
1846  (trauslatcil  in  the  Miusical  h'orld,  Dec. 
89, 1866,  and  Jan.  6,  1867)  from  Mendelaaoha 
to  him  .showing  that  they  were  on  very  good 
terms.  When  Mendclssobn's  Ijody  passed 
throni^  Deaaan,  on  ita  way  to  Berlin,  Schneider 
met  it  at  the  statii>n,  with  his  choir,  and  » 
lament  was  sung,  which  lie  had  purjiosely  com- 
posed, and  which  will  be  found  in  the  A.M.Z. 
for  1847.  No.  48,  v.  v.. 

SCllNEIDKK,  .loHANN  GoiTl.on,  the  cele- 
brated Dn^sdeii  organi.st,  brotlier  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  lM>rn  at  Alt-Gersdorf,  Oot  28,  1789. 
He  is  sjlid  to  have  l>»'gun  to  learn  organ,  piano- 
forte, and  violin,  when  only  hve.  At  twenty- 
two  he  waa  organiat  of  the  Leipzig  Univeraity 
church,  and  I'V  1820  was  reeogiiisi  <l  as  one  of 
the  first  organists  living.  To  his  tine  playing 
at  a  Magdebnig  FeatiTal  in  1826  he  owed  hi» 
Dresden  appointment  of  Court  organist,  which 
he  held  till  hia  death,  April  13,  1864.  From 
the  organ-loft  of  the  Hofkirche  he  made  his 
influence  felt;  how  widely,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  mere  names  of  liis  pupils,  amongst 
whom  were  Memlelssohn,  Schumann,  Liszt, 
Merkel,  Tbpfer,  Van  Kyt  ken.  The  last  four 
were  amoiifrst  tlie  thiity  old  jiupils  who  com- 
posed and  presented  to  him  that  giucclul  olfering, 
the  *  Jnbel  Album  inr  die  Ofgel,'  in  1861,  the 
lifti'  th  year  of  his  artistic  career.  Schumann's 
studies  with  him  iKMmanently  influenced  the 
composer,  and  directly  insjiired  or  helped  to 
inspire  the  Pclal  Pianoforte  Studies,  and 
Fugues  on  the  name  of  Bach  ;  and  Meudelsaobn 
confessed  a  like  obligation  and  admiration. 
Scluii  i<i'  I's  ]•  ,iding  of  liach — derived  stra^^t 
from  him  by  direct  descent  in  only  three  re- 
moves— was  the  ln-st  weajion  in  his  equipment 
as  a  teacher.  He  always  ended  n  leaaon  by 
playing  one  of  the  great  fngiies,  or.  especi- 
ally, 'organ  chorales.'  Sir  Herbert  Oakcley 
(Schneider'a  last  pnpil)  used  to  talk  moeh  of 
his  playing  of  these  comi>ositions.  He  liked 
playing  some  of  '  the  48 '  on  liis  deep-toned 
Silhermann  organ.  Hendelaaohn  records  in 
one  of  his  letters  his  surprise  at  hearing  him 
play  the  D  m^or.  He  himself  used  to  tell  with 
pride  how  ha  'tried'  upon  Mendelssohn  and 
another  Probaaor  of  Mnaic  the  B  flnt  minor  of 
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the  second  book.  The  Professor  stood  by  hb 
side  unmoved,  but  the  comiwaer  of  'Elijah' 
diMppeered  into  «  remote  gallery,  to  hide  hie 
emotion. 

Schneider's  few  published  works  include  an 
*uiBwer  of  thanks^  to  the  'JML  Album,'  a 
masterly  Fantariaand  Fugne  in  D  minor  (o|).  3), 
etc  K.  M.  0. 

80HN£LL£K.  The  German  name  for  the 
shmrt  trill  or  inverted  mordent — 


Written.  PIsjrad. 


SOHNETZLEB,  Johaxx.  Sea  SimsLBS, 
John. 

SCHNOUR  VON  CAROLSFKLD,  Ltowii;, 
bom  July  1836,  at  Municli,  the  son  of  the 
])aint<?r  JuliuH  S<-linorr  von  Carolsfeld,  first  re- 
ceived iustructiun  in  music  from  Julius  Otto 
at  Dresden,  where,  in  1846,  Im  father  became 
director  of  the  Kuiist  Akiulemic  In  l  *^')  }  In- was 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Leipzig  (Juusei  vaturium, 
and  later  in  the  year  studied  for  the  stage  under 
Efliianl  Devrient  at  Carlsrnhe,  where  1 1-  'k  t  uu.' 
engaged.  He  made  liis  debut  in  the  moUc^t 
|iart  of  NapthaU  in  M^hnl's  *  Jooeph,'  and  later 
made  a  great  .sui-oess  as  Rolu  rt  (M(  yi  rlM  ct  ). 
About  this  twriud  he  luarried  the  singer,  ^lalwiua 
Oarrtgves  (bom  Dec.  7,  1826).  On  leave  of 
absonce,  ho  san>^  in  oj^tra  at  Wiesbaden  and 
Frankfort,  and  at  festivals  at  Mainz  and  Diisscl- 
dorf.  From  1860  to  1865  he  was  engaged  at 
Dresden,  whore  he  increased  his  ]»opnlarity.  In 
1862  Waguer  heard  him  when  singing  at  Carls- 
rahe  as  Lohengrin,  and  was  m  atraek  with  his 
performance  that  he  determined  to  oMitult'  to 
him  the  part  of  Tristan  whenever  the  opera 
was  produced.  Suhuorr  had  been  warmly  re- 
commended to  the  composer  earlier,  both  by 
Tichatachek  the  singer,  and  Devritiiit,  but  fur  a 
time  Wu^^ner  waa  not  propu8sc3ao<l  in  iSchnon's 
favour,  Du  account  of  his  unroniantic  fi;iuri',  in 
spite  of  his  talcjitand  his  enthnsiaHiu  lor  Waj;ner 
and  his  music.  (J'ude  'Meine  Erinnorun^cn 
an  L.  S.  V.  (;.,*  Xrii€  ZeiUehrifl  fUr  Mitsik,  Nos. 
•J4  and  2;'.,  1S«S.)  On  June  10,  18H5,  Scbn.>n- 
and  his  wife  created  the  parts  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  when  the  opera  was  prodvoedat  Munich, 
at  the  expiT<;s  iiistaiic*!  of  thf>  com|x)si'r.  Their 
leave  of  alienee  being  limited,  they  retiuncd  to 
Dresden,  Jnly  16,  and  the  tenor  died  six  days 
after,  of  a  chill  and  rljouniatiHUi,  caught  at  the 
tirst  performance  of  the  opera.  He  was  a  clever, 
all-round  muaielan,  an  exoellent  i^nist  and 
ext»!in[>ore  jdayer.  a  composer,  and  arranger  of 
songs  of  Bach,  <  lluck,  and  the  old  Italian  school. 
He  was  also  a  |  >ainter  and  a  writer  of  poetry.  In 
1867  hi-H  widow  jmblishe^l  a  volume  of  ])oems 
by  herself  and  lier  husband.  After  his  death 
•he  wa«  engaged  at  Hamhuig,  and  finally  at 
Carlsmhe^  where,  on  her  ratirement,  she  beoame 


SCHOBEliT 

a  teacher  of  singing.    She  died  at  the  Vincen* 
tins  Hospital  there  on  Feh,  8, 1904.     a.  o. 
80H0BERLECHNER,    Feaks,    horn  mt 

Vienna,  July  '21,  1797.  Hummel  eomi>osc<I 
for  him  his  second  pianoforte  Concerto,  in  C, 
which  he  ]>i>rformed  in  public  with  snooess  when 
only  ten  years  old.  The  i  oriou^  child  was 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  Triuce  Ksterhazy, 
and  sent  to  Vienna,  to  study  under  Forster. 
Vr0u\  ]S14  he  travelled  in  Austria  and  Italy. 
While  at  Florence  he  oomiiosed  a  reqniem,  and 
a  btiffa  opera,  'I  Virtuoei  teatrali.'  In  the 
next  year,  having  been  appointed  chatwl-niaster 
to  the  Duchess  of  Lucca,  he  wrote  '  Gli  Arabi 
nellc  Gallie,'  and  .subsequently,  at  Vienna,  in 
1820,  •  Der  junge  Onkel,'  In  1823  he  went 
to  Russia,  lie  Met-ms  to  have  written  to  Beet- 
hoven, before  btartiug,  for  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, which  the  cmnpoeer  ntus.HL'  At  St. 
Petersburg  he  recommended  himself  to  dall' 
Occa,  a  jirofcssor  of  singing,  whose  daughter  he 
married  in  1824.  After  travelling  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  )>air  returned  to  St.  IVterhburg 
in  1827,  where  Mme.  Schobcrlcuhncr  was  en- 
gaged for  three  yeam  at  the  Italian  Opera  at  a 
salary  f>f  20,000  roubles.  Tier  husband  couj- 
]K»Hed  for  her  an  opera,  '  11  Barouu  di  Dolzheini,' 
which  had  some  snooess.  In  1881  Schobcr- 
let  Imcr  retired  to  a  country  house  near  Florence. 
His  last  opera  was  'Rossaue,'  produced  at 
Milan,  Feb.  9,  1889.  He  died  at  Berlin  on 
Jan.  7,  ]S4:}. 

His  publislied  works  are  cliiofly  for  the  piano- 
foi  te  ;  a  list  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Fittis's 
Bi(>g.  d.  Mn.s.    His  wife, 

Mrulame  SoriiiE  Scuubsblecunkk,  daughter 
of  Signor  dall'  Occa,  was  hom  at  St.  Petersbuig 
in  1807.  Up  to  1827  ahe  apix'ared  only  in 
concerts,  l)Ut  was  then  engaged  at  the  Italian 
Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  we  have  also  already 
mentioned.  She  had  a  veiy  heantifol  voice, 
and  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  sang  with 
unvarying  success  in  almost  all  the  princiiwil 
towns  of  Germany  and  Italy.  In  1840  she 
loft  the  stage,  retired  to  her  husliand's  projKTty 
in  Tuscanv,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1863.  v.  a. 

SCHOBERT,  or  CHOBERTin  Mozart'sortho- 
gra|)hy,'-  a  player  on  the  harpsichonl,  wliose 
sonatas  were  the  delight  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers. His  Christian  name  docs  not  appear, 
and  little  is  known  of  his  biogr  ipby.  He  is  .«iai<l 
to  have  been  born  in  1720,  and  brought  up  at 
Strasburg.  He  was  at  one  time  organkit  at  Ver- 
sailb's,  but  was  dismis-sod  for  nrgligi:'ncc.  H.- 
settled  in  Paris  in  1760,  in  which  year  his  lirst 
woriu  were  puhlished  there,  where  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  dc  Conti.  On  tljc  occa.sion 
of  his  death,  August  1767,  Grimm,  no  mean 
judge  of  music,  inserts  in  his  Oorrespondenee  « 
very  high  eulogiutn  on  his  merits  as  a  player. 
He  praises  him  for  'his  great  ability,  his 

t  ftUiat.  Ort  17, im. 
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brilliant  aii'l  pnchanting  emoation,  and  an 
UQCquallfd  fadlity  and  clearness.  He  hiwl  not 
the  genius  of  our  Eckard,  who  is  undoubtedly 
Aa  fint  nuater  in  Fbiia ;  bat  Sohobert  waa 
more  nnivanally  liknJ  than  Ec1<.ird,  Iwcause 
1m  was  alwaji  agreeable,  aud  because  it  is  uot 
tntj  one  who  oan  fed  the  power  of  genius.' 
Thia  il  the  description  of  a  ]»li-a»jint  brilliant 
player  who  never  soared  above  the  heads  of  his 
andience.  He  left  aeventeen  aooAtaa  for  PF. 
and  violin ;  eleven  for  PP.,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello ;  three  quartets  for  PP.,  two  violins,  and 
riolonoillo  ;  six  '  Hinlbni<?«  '  for  PP.,  violin,  and 
r«o  home ;  six  PF.  cuncert<iH,  and  four  books 
of  sonatas  for  PF.  «olo. '  Tliesc  socm  to  have 
been  originally  published  in  Paris,  but  editions 
ef  aaay  of  them  appeared  in  London  between 
1770  and  1780.  The  jiarticuhiis  of  hi»  death 
art;  given  by  Grimni.  It  was  occasioned  by 
eating  some  fungi  whieh  he  gathered  near  Paris, 
aad  which  killtnl  his  wife,  his  children,  a  friend, 
the  servant,  aud  himself.'  Sohobert  and 
Eckard  are  alike  forgotten  by  modem  musicians. 
A  Minoetto  and  Allegro  molto  in  £b  have  been 
reprinted  in  Paner's  '  Alte  .Meister '  (the  fonncr 
has  Won  '  frt'ely  arranged '  in  L.  Godowsky's 
'  Kenai^sance '),  other  moveuents  in  the  '  Maitres 
du  (  lavtfiii,'  and  a  Sonata,  so-enlled,  in  the 
Musical  Library.  These  pieces  aie  tuneful  aud 
gneeftil,  bnt  very  slight  in  eonatmetion,  tiie 
bsnDOlliea  consisting  (  hiefly  of  iilternations  of 
toaieaad  dominant,  seldom  in  more  t)i.iu  tliree 
parts,  often  eoly  two.  Bnrncy  {Hi$t.  ir. 
591,  597)  remarks  that  his  nmsic  is  e^ntially 
hu]«ichord  music,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
few  composers  who  were  not  influenced  by 
Emtnael  H.u  li.  o. 

SCH(ELCHER,  VicToit,  French  writer  and 
{•uhticiau,  nou  uf  a  nianufac^turer  of  china,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  July  21,  1804,  educated  at  the 
College  Louis  Ic  Grand,  and  well  known  as  an 
ultra  •  republican.  On  the  accession  of  the 
biparar  Napoleon  IIL  he  was  expelled  both 
fnm  Utanoe  anrl  Iklgium,  but  took  refuge  in 
where  he  brought  out  his  Hiatoire  den 
dmS  Dieembrt  (1853),  and  an  English 
pUttpUet  entitled  Danrjirs  to  Un/fland  <>/  (Jit: 
Attimue  mih  thr  men  of  th-  Coup  d'£(nt  (1854). 

Scbaelcher  remained  in  England  till  August 
1870,  returning  to  Paris  immediately  before  the 
Revolution  of  .Sept.  4.  As  stalT-colonel  of  the 
^^ude  Naiiouale  he  commanded  the  Legion  of 
iJUBSuf  dirooghoat  the  siege  of  Puis.  After 

Jwi.  31,  1971,  he  was  elected  to  the  AHsenihh'e 
Katiooale  by  the  I>e{iartment  of  the  Seine, 
Karthdqne,  and  Cayenne,  and  sat  for  Martinique 
till  elected  a  life-senator  (Dec.  1 6,  1 875). 
Uis  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work,  however,  is 
a  distinguished  amateur.  His  devotion  to 
*rt  of  all  kinds  was  proved  by  his  articles  in 
L'Artid^ {]S32%  and  La  JUmude  Paris (1888X 


and  he  made  during  his  travels  a  most  intereat" 
ing  collection  of  fntci^n  musical  instninients. 
His  long  stay  in  England  had  a  still  more  re- 
uiatlEable  result  in  his  enthnsiaam  for  Handel. 
Up  to  IS.'lO  only  the  '  Messiah'  and  a  few  other 
works  of  Handel  had  been  given  in  Paris,  but 
very  sfMumodieally ;  M.  Schoelcher  resolved  to 
do  something  to  remove  thi.s  rejjroaeh  from 
France.    Ue  accordingly  made  a  collection  of 
Ifaodd's  works,  and  of  books  and  ])am])hlcta 
bearing  on  his  life  and  nuisic,  a  list  of  which  he 
gives  in  the  beginning  of  his  book.    'V>>  the 
autographs  in   lUickingham  Palace  aitd  the 
Fitzwilliam  Mu.seum  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the 
copies  by  Smith  formerly  in  |>oii£ession  of  Mr. 
11.  b.  Lcuuard,  he  obtained  access,  and  tiius 
provided,  published  The  L\ft  iff  Hamdd,  hy 
J'ictor  Scha'Mur,  London,  Trulmer,  Svo,  IS.')". 
The  author  was  iiuiterially  asbisted  by  Mr. 
Kophino  Lacy,'  whose  labours  are  amply 
acknowledglBd  in  the  ]>reface  (p.  xxii).  The 
work  was  written  by  M.  Schusluher  iu  French, 
and  translated  by  James  Lowe.    It  oontains 
much  infonnation  beyond  what  is  indicated  bi 
the  title,  especially  with  repird  to  Italian  opera 
and  music  in  general  in  England  during  the 
ISth  osntur>'.    Tlie  French  MS.,  Handel  et  so» 
(rmps,  was  handed  over  to  La  France  i/nsiralr, 
which  (August  lU,  lb60)  published  the  tii-st  four 
oh«ptera,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  (Nov. 
2,  1862),  bnt  there  broke  off,  doubtle&s  for 
political  reasons.    The  MS.  was  supiioeed  to 
have  been  destroyed,  till  May  25,  1881,  when 
it  was  offered  for  sale  by  M.  Charavay,  and  at 
once  bought  for  the  library  of  the  Consenatoire, 
thus  completing  M.  Schoelcher's  magnificent 
gift  (Nov.  1872)  of  all  the  works,  in  ]>iint  or 
MS.,  tised  by  him  in  prejwring  the  liook,  ;nid 
his  collection  of  foreign  instnuueulb.    lie  lati  i 
added  a  quantity  of  music  and  rare  books  bear- 
ing on  the  histoiy  of  Italian  ojM-ra  in  London, 
and  on  singing  aud  piauolorte-playiug,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    The  Fmds  5dkielM«r,  as  it 
is  called,  contains  in  all  500  volumes  unifoniilv 
bound  with  the  initials  of  the  donor,  and  has 
already  been  of  immense  serviee  to  French 
urti^t.s  and  mnaloologiats,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  madrigal  writers  and  pianists  of  the  English 
school,  and  indeed  of  Handel  himself,  is  as  a 
rule  but  imperfect.    [Sehakher  died  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  at  Horville  (Seine-et-Oise), 
Dec  24,  1893.]  <: 

U.  SohoeMher^s  work  ia  very  inadequate  to 
its  purpose.  Tin-  .-mtlinr  waf*  no  nmsieia?),  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  depend  on  the  labours 
and  judgment  of  another.  His  verdicts  are  de* 
formed  by  violent  and  often  ludicrous  ]>artisan> 
ship  ;  and  his  stylo,  which  is  extremely  French, 
has  had  but  small  assiatanoe  tnm  his  trans- 
later.*  Ko  man  can  write  a  aerioiis  book  on  a 


*  M.  SeholdiMi'B  sUteroant  u  to  Nr.  bufrli 
OMitKtally  modifr  out  Iniervnoa  fmto  hto 
totlwwMitl— Miwi  of  HmMM'i  HSe..  pi  nt 
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great  subject  without  its  being  of  some  value, 
and  Schd'leht'r'.H  dates  und  lists  are  alone  euough 
to  make  tlio  student  grateful  to  him  ;  it  is  a 
grvat  pity  that  M.  Schoeloheir'B  origiiul  Franeh 
work  is  not  j>ul)lishp<l.  <:. 

SCHOXIJERCJER,  DtNNu,  born  at  Vi.uua, 
Sept.  12,  1863,  WAS  a  pnpil  of  Anton  Door  for 
j>ianr»,  HriK.'knt'r  for  counteriKjint,  and  Volkmann 
tor  composition,  at  the  Vienna  Couservatoriuin, 
until  1874,  when  he  played  at  recit^tb,  an<l 
with  the  Hfllnieslwrger  Quartet.  Ho  went  for 
a  time  to  study  with  Liszt,  and  in  1878  under- 
took Ml  extended  towr  in  Bmsia,  CSennuiy, 
Austria,  and  iVlt,'iiitii.  From  18S0  to  1885 
lie  taught  in  Vicuna,  and  after  a  Journey  to 
Sweden  in  1886  settled  in  London,  making  his 
first  apj>earanf'e  at  a  recital  of  liis  own,  in 
January  1887.  6iuce  then  he  has  hold  an 
hononnblo  phico  among  the  pianists  who 
apjMiar  regularly  in  London,  and  his  int«  r|>r('ta- 
tious  of  the  classtca  are  always  sound  and  iu- 
tonsting,  while  his  tone  and  teehniqne  are  of 
remarkable  exeellenco.  Uo  went  to  America 
on  tour  in  1 894.  Of  late  years  he  has  appeared 
but  rarely,  owing  to  ill-health  ;  but  he  is  a 
diligent  an<i  s.  iultiMshirof  Ida  instrument. 
He  has  puMisli  ii  numerous  piano  pieces  and 
song!).    (Baker  s  iJutionnnr,  etc.)  M. 

SGHONB  MINK  A.  The  name  by  which 
a  certain  Tery  popular  KutlH'uian  or  Litth? 
Russian  song  is  generally  known.  (The  inusio 
and  original  words  are  given  by  I'rach,  S-iliiytun- 
nisskilJi  wirtNlnnikh  />jl''f^^ii,  end  of  vol.  i.,  anrl 
the  literal  Gernun  veraion  in  Fink,  Musii:a- 
liteher  SdiutdutUt  No.  157.) 


Ein  K(Hwk  rttt 


lu  cicn  Kriiv. 

til  .  kl 


Saftiinn  Miiil-cbrn 
iM-ii  -  ki 


>l,r. 


Ihr   Muit>  Warteodi.«Mt4o4^ 

Tvo-jr*  dlv  -  clil  •  II  I   [  i  i  1 


I  dtln  llU.«hMi  wvlnt  nm  dlch. 

Y»k  tul  m*-n#    pn  .  kl-<l»  •  Kh.  Til  ki   j«<  ■  rlii  tn»l 

Wriin  ilu  iiilch  uaii  auch  rerliUMst,  I>rti  Vtr  ilu<  h  ad  mlch. 

It  is  marked  by  perfect  regularity  of  rhythm 
and  alisenee  of  certun  eeoentricities  noteil  in 
the  article.  Sunt.,  as  common  in  the  Cns-snek 
and  Little  Ruiwian  songs  ;  and  the  words  are  a 
dtalogne  in  rhymed  verse.  It  is  an  interesting 
instance  of  a  Volkslie<l  of  one  country  iKiComing 

Wktniml  uvrr-exubenuirv  »t  tbe  author  ha  baa  nUier  exjinimtcd  it, 

Md  iHwaUeMi  •  irantar  U  moHmitm  to  vm  whUh  iw  tttanrr 


domesticated  in  the  same  capacity  in  another* 
and  also  of  the  extraordinary  transformation 
which  the  song  may  undergo  in  the  process. 
A  very  loose  imitation  of  the  woidtof  this  son^j:, 
beginning  '  Sclione  Minka  ich  muss  seheidcu,* 
wua  published  by  the  German  |)Oct  Ch.  A.  Tiedge 
in  1808,  and  this,  with  the  melody  much  altered, 
is  now  to  be  found  in  most  collections  ot  Cernian 
Volkslieder  without  notice  ol  theSlavonic  sourcu. 
J.  N.  Hummel  has  made  this  air  (rather  in  its 
oiiginal  than  in  the  Gennan  form)  the  subject 
of  '  Adagio,  Variazionen  und  Roudo  uber  eiii 
nttsisehea  Thema,'  for  PP.,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, op.  7S,  and  AVeber  wrote  a  set  of  brilliant 
variations  for  pianoforte  on  the  same  theme.  K.  u, 

8CH0LA  CANTORUM,  THE,  an  important 
institution  founded  in  1  sflfi  in  Paris  by  Chaki.ks 
BoftUKS,  the  famous  director  of  the  '  Chauteurs 
de  Ssint-Gervais,'  Albxakdbb  Ovilmakt,  and 
Vincent  d'Indy.  Its  first  object  was  the 
execution  of  plain -mng  after  the  Gregorian 
tradition,  and  the  revlviuof  muio  of  tiie  period 
of  Palestrina.  The  hsgintlings  were  very 
modest,  only  twenty-one  pupils  attending  the 
first  course ;  but  in  1900  its  growth  had  been 
so  rapid  that  it  waa  found  necessary  to  transfer 
it  fmm  thcoriginal  premises  in  the  Rue  Stanislas, 
to  the  large  building  it  now  occupies  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Jacques,  formerly  the  Hotel  des  Beu»  ■ 
dirtiii'^  Aii;,'l:iis.  wlifre  the  remains  of  the  exilod 
.James  II.  ol  Knglaud  were  dejKjsited. 

It  is  now  a  superior  high-class  musio-achool, 
with  more  than  300  pupils  of  ]>otli  sexes,  who 
receive  a  thorough  musical  education,  founded 
(whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  direotion  of  their 
studies)  upon  a  knowhslge  of  ])Iain-song,  litur- 
gical melodies,  and  of  the  religious  music  of  the 
fmlyphonic  period.  The  oonrse  of  training  is 
wisi  ly  divide<l  into  two  sections,  one  conet  riie^l 
solely  with  tecbuiijue  and  the  other  with  style 
and  the  application  of  technique  to  art  At  tb« 
monthly  coni  i  rts,  directed  and  prepareil  by 
.M.  Vincent  d  indy,  the  head  of  the  institution, 
tlie  pupils  have  opportnnitiea  for  heeoming  inti- 
mately ac<|uaintetl  with  tlie  musicofthe  centuries 
jirecoding  tlie  19th.  Complete  performanoea 
are  given  of  works  rarely  to  he  hwra  elaewhen 
in  I'aris  ;  Hach  has  been  represented  by  more 
than  20  of  the  church  cantatas,  the  Christmas 
Oratorio,  all  his  concorta'*,  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  John,  and  the  B  minor  Mass  ;  Gluck,  by 
'Aleeste,'  '.\rmi<le,'  'Iphigenie  en  Aulide  "  ; 
.Montevenle  by  'Orfeo,'  and  '  L'  Incoronazione 
di  Pojtj^ea.'  Numberless  works  by  sucli  old 
Freticli  masters  as  Ch'niinlviult,  Char|K>ntier, 
Dumout,  Leelair,  Lalande,  etc.,  have  been  re- 
vived, as  well  as  Rameaus  'Dardanus,'  *  Hip- 
polyteet  .\ricie,'  'Zoroastie,'  '  Castor  et  rollux.' 
There  areacertaiu  number  of  bursaries  or  »cholar- 
ships  oonneoted  with  the  institntion,  and  by  an 
ingenious  system  the  fc(^3  due  from  the  pupils 
are  in  many  cases  balanced  by  the  fees  they  cam 
in  taking  part  in  the  oonoerts.  There  is  a 'section 
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ds  propagande '  confided  to  H.  Bordes,  who  has 
fonnded  attiliutwl  societies  at  Avignon,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  liopJiaux,  Poitiers,  Nancy,  etc. 
Tti<  'bill— lldVilil  inn '  i  iiiiin  i  1 1  1  with  the  school 
has  done  very  usoful  work  in  bringing  out  an 
*Anthologie  des  Maitres  prinuiitii,'  'Lea  Ar- 
dihret  d«s  Haitam  da  I'O^e,'  'Let  GonMrts 
^iritn'  Is,  'acollcction  of  modern  vocal  and  organ 
nnadc,  and  '  Le  Chant  Topulaire.'  Au  '  Edition 
■mtodle*  of  ttw  oaanporitimcui  of  the  younger 
men  is  iutendtd  tO  assure  to  the  coiiii»o.sers  the 
protit  on  the  sale  and  perfonnaaee  of  their  worka. 
The  achool  alao  pabliahea  a  nunitiily  organ  Lea 
TabUUet  la  SchoUi,  which  chraniclea  the 
rarions  doing??  of  the  institution.         o.  F. 

SCHOLZ,  BKK.NiiAun  E.,  bom  March  30, 
1$35,  at  Mainz,  studied  the  piano  with  Ernst 
Pauer  (at  that  time  Director  of  the  Liedertiifel 
in  that  city)  and  theory  with  8.  W.  Dehu, 
beeaaM  teaeher  of  Ihaovy  in  tho  Bojal  Sdiool 
of  Mtisic  at  Munich  in  1856,  was  Caj>rllniei8ter 
at  the  Hanover  Court  Theatre  from  1859  till 
1846,  when  he  went  to  live  in  Berlin,  until  ho 
wx-  •luniniono.l  to  Brcslau  in  1871  as  Director 
of  the  Orchesterverein.  On  April  1,  1888,  be 
becAmo  Raff's  snooesaor  aa  Director  of  Dr. 
Hodi'a  Oonaenratorium  at  Frankfort  Tliere 
be  met  with  much  opjMwition,  and  in  spite  of 
endless  intrigue  succeeded  in  ensuring  a  pruii- 
peroufl  fntora  for  the  Conserratorium.  Since 
1884  he  ha-H  alno  ilirci  ted  the  Gesangverein 
fimnded  in  Mainz  by  Fried.  Wilhelm  Btihl. 

Many  eompoaitWBS  have  been  written  by 
Bcmhar<l  Scholz,  including  songs,  string  quartets 
(opp.  46  and  48)^  and  a  (juintet  (op.  47),  a 
piino  eonoerto,  •  symphony  in  Bb  (op.  60) 
•■titled  '  Malinoonia,' some  pieces  for  orchestra, 
aoloa,  and  chorus,  '  Das  Siegesfest,'  '  Das  Lied 
Ton  dcr  Olocke, '  overtures  to Ooethe'e  •  I  ph  igenic ' 
and  *  I  in  Freien,*  a  retpiiem,  and  the  0|X'rns 
'Carlo  Rosa'  (Munich.  1858);  '  Zict^-nsclit' 
Hiisaren' (Brtslau,  1869) ;  'Morpano' (MuniL-h, 
IS 70);  *0«noveva '  (Nuremberg,  1875)  ;  '  Der 
Trompetcr  von  .Siikkingen  '  (^Vieshaden,  1877)  ; 
'Die  ▼omehmen  Wirte'  (Leipzig,  1888); 
«Iafo'  (Fnuikfort-a.*M.,  1898);  and  'Anno 
ir.'T'  nWlin,  1903).  H.  V.  ir. 

ijCilOP,  or  aCHOPP,  Johamn,  a  skilful 
player  on  the  lute,  violin,  and  tronibone,  who 
entered  the  court  baml  at  Wolfenbiittel  iu 
1615,  was  a  vinlinist  at  the  Danish  court  in 
1618-19  (according  to  one  account  he  went  to 
Denmark  in  1615,  so  thathia  stay  at  Wolfen- 
buttel  must  have  been  very  short),  and  in 
1621  became  director  of  tlie  Halsnuisik  at 
Hambaiy,  hmg  appointed  later  on  organist 
to  the  town  and  to  the  church  of  St.  James. 
He  died  about  166-i  or  1665.  Although  he 
waa  ebiefly  ranowned  aa  an  ioatmmantaliat 
(Mattheson  spak.s  nf  him  as  incompafablc  in 
hia  wayX  i*  preaent  Icnown  mainly  m 
a  oompoaet  of  dioiak-tnifla,  in  Yirtoo  of  his 
eoBtribatioBa  to  Biat'a  hymii-boolc,  pobUahed  in 
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1641  as 'HimmlischeLiedcr.'  Nocopyaaemato 
exist  of  his  '  Neue  Paduanen,  Galliarden,  Alle- 
manden,'  published  in  sue  }»arta  at  Hamburg  in 
1633-40;  his  ' Oeiatiloha  Concertan '  Appaucd 
in  1613,  and  many  occasional  coni|vo8ition8, 
such  as  congratulatory  odes  on  weddings,  are 
extant.  Beiridaa  Riaf  a  book,  already  alluded 
to,  the  following  con f.itii  tunes  by  Schop:  Rist's 
*  Frommer  und  gott^ieliger  Chriiitou  aUtagliche 
Hanamnaik '  (1864),  Philip  von  Zeaen'a  *J«gend- 
und  Uabea-Flammen,'  1651,  and  16r)3,  and 
from  tbeae  bodka  the  melodiea  were  copied  into 
later  coUeetiona.   {QwUm-LexOcon,  etc.)  M. 

SCHOTT,  Anton,  Iwrn  June  25,  1846,  at 
Castle  Staufeneck  in  the  Swabian  Al]>s,  was 
educated  at  the  military  academy  at  Ludwigs- 
burg,  Wiirtemberg,  and  served  a.s  an  artillery 
oflficer  through  the  war  of  18G6.  Some  time 
after,  his  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  PitK-hek, 
and  of  Fran  SoHBBiirT,  from  the  lattar  of  whom 
he  li.id  much  inatnction  preparatory  to  his 
apiiearance  on  tha  atage.  Ou  May  8,  1870,  Herr 
Sehott  mado  hia  d^but  at  Frankfort,  aa  Max  in 
'DerFraiaohfltz,' w  itli  such  success  that  he  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  army  in  favour  of  music, 
though  prevented  for  a  time  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  1870,  through  which  he  served 
and  obtained  his  captaincy.  At  the  end  of  1871 
he  wa,s  engaf^ed  at  Munich,  and  subsequently 
at  lk>rlin,  Schwerin,  and  Hanover.  At  the 
la«t  place  he  created  the  j^art  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  on  the  revival  of  Berlioz's  opera  there 
iindor  Blilow.  Ha  aang  in  England,  Jmia  10, 
1879,  at  piano  recitals  given  by  Dr.  von  Riilow 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  at  a  New  Philharmonic 
concert,  in  all  which  ho  waa  wall  received.  He 
apjieared  Jan.  10,  1880,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  (Carl  Rosa),  as  Riena,  and  afterwards 
as  Lohengrin,  with  only  moderate  success,  owing 
to  his  faulty  intonation.  He  had  a  tine  prescnco 
and  a  ^ood  voice.  He  received  further  iiistnic- 
tion  from  Blume,  and  created  the  part  of  Azim 
in  Stanford'a  '  Veiled  Prophet' on  Feb.  8, 1881, 
ut  Hanover.  In  ISS'2  he  pang  with  Neumann 
in  Wagner's  company  in  Italy,  and  in  1884  iu 
Leopold  Damroodi'a  company  in  America.  Ha 
afterwanls  devotad  himself  exclusively  to  concert- 
singing.  In  hia  day  he  was  considered  one  of 
tha  beat '  haroio  tenors '  in  Germany.    A.  c. 

SCHOTT  (B.  ScHorr's  Sohne),  the  well- 
known  firm  of  music-publishers  at  Mainz.  This 
busiueas^  the  largest  of  the  kind  except  Breitkoj>f 
k  Httrtd's,  was  founded  in  1773  by  Ueumiahk 
ScHOTT,  and  carried  on  after  his  death  in  1817 
by  his  sons  Andiiras  (bom  17^1,  died  1840), 
and  Jobank  Joasra  (bom  1782,  died  1866), 
who  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  oentmy  act 
up  a  house  of  their  own  at  Antwerp  (afterwaida 
Tomored  to  Bnisaela)  which  gave  them  an  ad- 
vanbige  both  in  suppressing  ]iirated  editions, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  French  and  Italian 
composers  then  in  vogue.  In  1 838  they  founded 
a  branch  in  London,  snperintended  by  n  third 
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brother,  Adam  (who  aftenvanls  was  a  \mui- 
Duwter  in  Cauada  and  ludia,  dying  in  the  Utter 
eoontry),  and  ooodoeted  with  gnat  BUoceaB  ainoe 
1819  by  J.  H.  Wr.lf  (born  ISlf..  .lied  issl), 
and,  since  his  death,  by  Mr.  Carl  Volkert. 
Another  bnmeh  in  Paris  Boon  followed.  Pbtkr, 
a  youn;,''T  brotlu  r  of  Fkanz  rmi.irr,  uml  pr.iinl 
SOU  of  bernhard,  lived  in  Bnusela  and  managed 
the  borineM  of  the  himnohea  there  and  in  Pari*, 
forwarding  at  thi>  .same  time  the  circulation  of 
the  Mainz  publications.  He  died  Sept.  20, 
1 894,  in  ParU.  Beaidea  theae  foor  independent 
houscH  the  ftrni  hasdep6t8  iu  Lei]>/.ig,  KutU-rduni, 
and  New  York.  Fraxz  I'uiLirp  (bom  1811), 
grandson  of  Bemhard,  took  part  in  the  bnaineaa 
from  L>25,  and  managed  it  aftt-r  the  death  of 
his  father  Andreas,  hr»t  in  i>artnership  with  his 
uncle  Johanu  Jo:>epb,  and  after  his  death  by 
himself.  Since  hia  death  in  Jlilan  in  1874  tlie 
husincs-i  luvs  lieen  carrip<l  on  with  thf  oM 
traditions  by  I'ErKii  Sciiurr  (a  son  of  the 
Bnusela  Peter),  Fkanz  von  Lanuwbhe  (a 
nephew  of  the  family),  ami  Hu.  L.  Sti:f<  KKlt. 
The  Schotts  have  been  niUiiic-iuibhslifrs  to  the 
Oonrt  ainoe  1824. 

At  a  time  when  the  book  and  music  trade 
was  regulated  by  no  lixed  laws,  tlie  correct  and 
el^ant  editions  of  Maim  found  a  ready 
entrance  into  fop  ig!i  cotnitrics,  and  the  firm 
was  thus  stimulated  to  keep  ahead  of  rivals  by 
making  constant  improvements  in  mneie^print- 
ing  and  engraving.  They  were  the  tii-st  to  iise 
lithography  for  this  pur^>osc,  an  im|»urtaut 
tnming-pdnt  in  the  prhiting  of  mnsie.  Their 
copyright  publications  now  amount  to  over 
23,000,  including  Beethoven's  latest  quartets. 
Ninth  .Sym|>hony,  and  Haas  in  D,  nearly  all 
the  o|icras  of  Doiiiz'  tti,  Rossini,  Adam,  and 
Auber,  moat  of  iiink's  organ-music,  '  der  Choral- 
frennd,*  in  nine  votnmea ;  *  £oole  pratique  de  la 
Blo<lulation,' op.  99:  'Oe-sangstudien' (vocalises, 
methods  de  chant,  etc.)  by  Borduse,  Bordogni, 
Concone,  FeUs,  Gavaude,  Garcia,  Lablache,  Abb^ 
Mainzer,  Rossini,  Rubini,  Vaoojij.  etc.  To  oome 
to  later  times,  W.i^ner's  '  Meisterninger,'  'Ring 
deaNibelung'-n,' aarl  'ParsifaL'  The  establish- 
ment has  U'  li  en  arg*  1  by  the  addition  of  a 
printing-oflici-  (whi-rc  have  l>een  printeil.  among 
others,  Gottfried  Webor's  theoretical  works,  tlie 
periodical  Cii-Uia,  ISJ  l  IS.  etc.),  and  in  1829 
of  a  i>iano  factury,  which,  however,  was  given 
uj)  in  IdCO  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the 
main  business. 

The  Seliottji,  besi<h's  innnmeraVilo  services  to 
art  and  artists,  have  done  good  work  in  a  smaller 
oirele  hy  fostering  mnsio  in  Mains  itself. 
F*ranz  aiid  his  wife  Betty  (/"V  von  Br.iunrasch. 
born  1320,  died  1875)  left  a  considerable  sura 
for  the  maintenanoe  of  a  permanent  orchestra 
and  (vmductor  of  t  niiiu  iii  ''.  in  order  that  Mainz 
might  hold  its  own  in  music  with  the  richer 
eitiea  of  the  Rhine  provinces.  a  p.  p. 

8CHOTTI8CHB  (*The  Scotch  dance*),  a 


round  dance  %*ery  similar  to  the  i>olka.  It  nnist 
not  be  confounded  witlt  the  Ecossaise,  which  was 
a  ooantiy  danoe  of  Scotch  ori^  introdiieed  into 
France  towanls  the  end  of  the  1 8th  centur)-.  Tlie 
Schottiiiuhe  was  hrst  danced  in  England  iu  lb-48, 
vdien  it  waa  also  known  aa  the  German  Polka. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  l>een  daneed  in  Paris, 
as  Cellarius  {^La  Dame  des  Haknt,  Paris,  1647) 
doea  not  include  it  amongst  the  danoee  he 
•lejjcribes.  Tlie  miuic  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  the  polka,  but  should  be  played  rather 
slower.  The  following  is  the  tuna  to  which  it 
was  originallj  danced  in  England. 


b.  a. 

8CHRADIECK,  Hbnby,  violinist,  waa  bom  at 

Hamburg,  on  A]>ii!  'JO,  1S1»).  He  received  his 
first  lesson  from  his  father  on  his  fourth  birth- 
day, and  already  made  pnblic  appearancea  in 
liis  sixth  year.  In  is.M  Tere-sa  Milanollo 
heard,  and  took  considerable  interest  in  him, 
imtting  him  into  the  handa  of  Leonard  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Brussels,  where  he  stavetl  for 
four  years,  and  gained  tlte  first  pri/.e.  Afterwards 
he  studied  under  David  at  Ixipzig  (1859-61), 
obtaining  his  first  im|)ortant  engagement  lii 
1863a88oloi»4t  in  the  so-called' Private  C!ottcerta^' 
oondueted  l>y  Reintiuder  at  Bremen.  The 
following  year  he  was  ap|x>inted  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Moscow  Couservatorium,  but 
in  1868  returned  to  Hamburg  to  take  the  jjoet 
vacated  by  Am  r  as  ConcortmeiBter  of  the  PhO- 
harmonic  Society.  After  six  years  he  moved 
(in  1874)  to  Leipzig,  iK'coming  Comertnieister 
At  the  Oewandhans  concerts,  profcs.sor  at  the 
Conservatorium,  and  leader  of  tlie  theatre  or- 
chestra. His  pu]>il.s  bet-ame  vety  numerous,  and 
at  length  he  found  himself  overburdened  with 
so  many  duties,  and  accepted  an  apj>ointTnet>t 
as  conductor  and  teacher  of  the  violin  at  the 
College  of  Hnsic  at  CineinnatL  Hcrahewoirked 
until  1  S'<r»,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town, 
taking  his  old  jxtsition  as  Concertmeister  of  the 
Philharmonic  Sodety,  besides  teaching  at  the 
Hamburg  ronsorvatoriiini.  .'Subsequently  lie 
went  to  New  York  as  principal  violin  professor 
at  the  National  Conaervatolief  moving  iu  1899 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  tcaebCB  At  the  Si. 
Broad  Street  Conservatoire. 

Aa  a  writer  of  Studies  for  the  violin  he  atends 
vuy  high.   Amongpt  ihem  are  twenty-five 
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Gkmm  Stndien  for  violin  alone,  tiiree  volmncs 

of  TecliJiioal  Studies,  Scale  Studies,  (iuide  to  the 
Study  of  CUords,  Fiuger  Kzercises,  and  'The 
Fint  Poeitioii.'  He  Iim  sIm  inteieated  binuelf 
in  questions  connected  with  the  nmkiug  of 
violins.  w.  w.  c. 

SCRBIDER,  SCHBEIDER,  or  SCHR()DER, 
OBRiarroPHXK,  tirat  one  ot  Fatlu  r  Smith's  work- 
men, aud  preyious  to  1708  hod  becomo  his 
son-in-law.  After  Smith's  death  he  aaoceeded 
to  his  )iu.sincs8,  and  in  1710  was  organ-builder 
to  the  Royal  Chapcla.  His  organs  do  not 
ap2>oiar  to  be  very  numerous,  that  of  West- 
minster being  his  cluf-d'veuvre.  It  was  built 
for  the  coronation  of  George  II.  in  17*27,  (Uid 
was  presented  to  the  Abbey  by  the  Kiii}^ 
(Ghrjfwnder'a  HSmUI,  ii.  174,  note).  He  put 
up  another  organ  in  Henry  tlic  Seveiitli's 
Cbaj^iel  lor  the  funeral  of  C^uecn  Caroline, 
Dec  17,  1737,  when  Handel's  noble  anthem, 
'The  ways  of  Zion,'  was  lii-nt  siuig  to  it«  ac- 
cuui|»auiment(i6icj.  p. 437, note;  Stanley's  H'esl- 
•minder  Ahbe^,  p.  166)b  An  amusing  eintaph 
is  qunted  in  Scott's  Olrank»g§fr9m  Weslmimtf  r 
Abbey,  2nd  ed.  it.  279.  V.  DS  F. 

SCHRdDBR-D£VRIENT,  Wilrslmikk,  a 
Vii^'lily-gifted  dramatic  singer,  was  bom  at 
Hamburg,  Dec  6, 1804.^  Uerlatber,  FiiedhcU 
Sdiriider — who  died  in  1818 — had  been  an 
exoeUent  baritone  singer,  &  favourite)  in  many 
oparai,  especially  in  Mozart's  '  l>ou  Juan,' 
which  he  was  the  first  to  act  in  German.  Her 
mother  was  Antoinette  Sophie  Btirger,  a  cele- 
brated actresH)  someUmes  called  '  tiie  German 
Siddons.' 

Wilhelmino  was  the  eldest  of  four  children. 
She  enjoyed  great  advantages  of  training ; 
dancing  lessons,  and  public  ai){»earances  in 
ballets  in  e^irly  childliotKl,  lii  li»ed  her  to  niasteiy 
of  attitude  aud  elasticity  of  movement  ;  after- 
wards, when  her  |iarents'  wanderings  led  them 
to  Vienna,  she  took  such  {wrts  us  Ophelia,  and 
Arici.i  (S.  liiller'.s  'Phadra'),  at  the  Hofburg- 
tlieaUT,  receiving  careful  instruction  in  gesture 
snd  delivery  from  her  mother,  who  afterwards 
suj>oiiiitende<l  her  study  of  ojKjratic  parts. 

Tlius  there  was  no  trace  of  the  debutante, 
when,  in  1821,  Wilhelminc  made  a  brilliant 
first  iippeanuice  at  the  Vienna  o]>ora-hotise  as 
Tainina  in  'Die  Zauberll«<te.'  'I'lie  fre^thucss 
of  her  well -developed  eoprano,  her  purity  of 
intonation  and  certainty  of  attack,  nstcmished 
the  public.  Other  early  triumphs  were  Em- 
meUne  (Weigl's  '  Sehweiserfamilie '),  Ifarie 
(Grte7*8  '  liarbe  bleu'-),  wlierc  she  showed 
heiself  worthy  of  all  praise  '  as  well  in  singing 
as  in  acting,  especially  in  parts  demanding 
p^issionate  expression.'  As  Aj,'at]u:'  f'D'  r  Frei- 
schiitz')  her  glorious  voice  and  charming  ap- 
pearance won  great  approval,  not  only  from 
the  public  '  who  already  loved  her,'  but  from 

I  AcrortlltiK  to  b<!r  uwn  acconnt,  u  q<lot^d  In  Olttiuer'a  £rin- 
UtruH'fni.  »n<l  tvot  tn  Oct<iher  l(M)S.  u  nUtnl  »■>  K«Ua. 
*  'Baoul  Barbe  titoa'  a^OS).  OanaMtiaed  latu '  Ratmldv  BUutiut.' 


Weber,  who  presided  over  the  perfonnaaoe  at 

Vienna,  Marcli  7,  lMi2.  I?ut  her  great  achieve- 
ment was  the  creation  of  the  jiart  of  Leonore, 
on  ti)e  revivml  of  *Fidelio'  at  Vienna  later 

in  the  year.  Hitherto  connoisseurs  had  failed 
to  discover  the  merita  of  Beethoven's  opera. 
Mile.  Sehriider^a  impenomtion  of  the  heroine, 

l>eside«  layin<^'  the  fiaondstion  of  her  own  fame, 
redeemed  the  mosio  from  the  imputation  of 
coldness,  won  for  the  work  the  praise  so  long 
witlihcld,  and  aehiaved  its  ultimate  imptdarity 
by  re|]eated  {lerformanoes  in  Germany,  London, 
and  Paris.  The  story  of  her  first  apjwarance 
in  the  part  has  often  l>e«n  quoted  from  Glumer's 
Krinnfrungen  an  II  'ilhd m  liu^  Srh  riyfcr  J>'  rricnt. 
li<?ethoven  was  present  at  the  j>erl«»tniance. 
'  He  sat  behind  the  conductor,  and  had  wrapped 
himself  so  closely  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak  that 
only  his  eyejj  could  l>e  seen  Hashing  from  it.' 
Schroder's  natural  anxiety  only  heightened  the 
effect  of  her  acting.  A  breathless  stillness 
tilled  the  house  until  Leonore  loll  into  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  when  a  storm  of  applause 
broke  out  which  seemed  unce;ising.  To  Beet- 
hoven also  had  his  Ijeonore  been  revealed  in 
the  glowing  life  of  Sohiode/s  representation. 
He  smilingly  pfitte«l  her  clio  k,  thanked  her, 
and  promised  to  WTite  an  opera  lor  her.  Would 
that  he  had ! 

In  18J.'5  she  went  to  Dre^len  to  fulfil  a 
coutiBct  to  sing  at  the  Court  Theatre  for  two 
years,  at  a  salary  of  2000  thalen.  (At  a  later 
jicriod  she  received  4000  thalera  at  the  same 
liouse,  for  her  connection  with  Dresden  never 
entirely  ceased  as  long  as  she  was  on  the  stage.) 
She  married  Kat  l  !>>  vricnt,  an  excellent  actor 
whom  she  met  in  Berlin  during  an  engagement 
there  that  year.  Four  children  were  bom, 
bat  the  marriage  was  not  a  ha])py  one,  and 
was  dissolved  in  1828.  During  the  next  eight 
years  she  delighted  her  audiences  by  her  ap- 
peannce  in  the  great  classical  characters  which 
ever  remained  her  most  successful  jiaits.  In 
Weber's  o]»eras,  as  Preciosa,  Kuryaiithe,  and 
Roiza,  she  is  said  to  liavc  thrown  a  new  light 
over  lx)th  story  and  music,  giadually  heighten- 
ing the  interest  of  the  work  until  a  torrent  of 
inspiration  carried  all  helbre  it  In  Spontinils 
'  Vestale '  she  was  the  very  personification  of 
the  spirit  of  the  antiq^ue.  Vet  no  less  did 
she  suooeed,  in  Paer's  comie  opera,  'Sarglm^* 
in  singing  with  so  much  finish,  and  acting 
with  so  much  humour,  that  it  became  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  tragedy  or  comedy  was 
her  forte. 

In  1830  she  passed  through  Weimar  and 
sang  to  Goethe  on  her  way  to  PSris  to  join 

Kiickel's  German  conij>any.  AVith  an  exalted 
sense  of  the  importance  of  her  mission,  she 
wrote :  '  I  had  to  think  not  only  of  my  own 
ri  liutatinn,  but  to  establish  German  mu.sic. 
Ml/  failure  would  have  been  injurious  to  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Weber.' 
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This  date  was  an  epoch  in  tip-  Iji^t  iry  of  music 
iu  F*m.  ik>u^ueta — then  an  extraordinary 
muiiftttotioit  of  approval — wen  BhoireTed  upon 
the  trianiphaut  singer.  In  htr  subsequent 
visits  to  Paris,  1831  and  1832,  she  sang  iu 
Italian  opera. 

Iu  1832  Schroder-Dement  was  heard  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  engaging  with 
Mr.  Monck  Ma-sou  to  sing  ten  times  monthly 
during  May,  June,  and  July,  for  £800  and  a 
beuetit.  Chelurd  was  conductor.  'Fidelio,' 
•Don  Juan,'  and  Chelards  'Macbeth'  were 
repeatedly  given,  but  Chorley  {Miisieai Becoihr- 
({i-i'm)  says.  '  Fidelio  was  the  solitary  success  of 
a  dibOiiiruUii  enterprise.  .  .  .  The  sensation  ia 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  ItaliaoB  (not  very 
iferong  that  year)  were  beaten  out  "f  tin-  ii.  Id 
bj  the  Germans.  The  intense  mujiical  vigour 
of  Beethoven's  opera  was  felt  to  be  a  starring 
variety,  wrouglit  out  as  it  w,ui  iu  its  pnncii>al 
part,  by  a  vocalist  of  a  class  entirely  new  to 
Englana.  ThiswasUadameSo1iroder*Denient. 
Within  the  conditions  of  htf  own  school  .she 
waa  a  remarkable  artist  .  .  .  She  was  a  pale 
woman :  her  feoe,  a  thoroughlj  German  one 
thougli  plain,  was  pleasing,  from  the  intensity 
of  expression  which  her  I^rge  features  and  deep 
tender  eyes  oonreyed.  She  had  profuse  hit 
hair,  the  value  of  which  she  thctroughly  under- 
stood, delighting,  in  momenta  of  great  emotion,  to 
fling  it  loose  with  the  wild  Tehemeneeof  aHienad. 
Her  li^ire  was  s>iperb  though  full,  and  she 
rejoiced  in  its  display.  Her  voice  was  a  strong 
soprano,  not  comparable  in  quality  to  some 
other  German  voices  of  its  dass  .  .  .  1>ut  with 
an  inherent  expressiveness  of  tone  wlii  h  made 
it  more  attractive  on  the  stage  than  m.iny  a 
more  faultless  orgm.  .  .  .  Her  tones  wm-  d> 
livered  without  any  care,  save  to  give  them  due 
force.  Uer  execution  was  bad  and  heavy. 
There  was  an  air  of  strain  and  qiasm  throa|||i> 
out  her  jwrformance.' 

The  '  Queen  of  Tears '  (so  she  was  styled)  was 
heard  next  season  iu  *Der  Frrisohfits,'  'Die 
Zanb  r'l.te,'  '  Enryanthe.'  and  'Otello.*  Tli.' 
engagement  was  to  sing  for  Mr.  Bunn  at  Covcnt 
Garden  twenty-four  times  at  £40  a  night,  and 
ouca  for  the  benefit  of  tho  spvciilators.  How- 
ever all  London  was  under  the  s^tell  of  Taglioni 
and  of  Fanny  Elsler.  Malibran  in  the  English 
opera;  P^vsta,  Cinti-Danioroau,  Rubini,  and 
Tamburini,  in  the  Italian  opera,  sang  to  empty 
houses.  Again  in  1887,after  Malibran's  death, 
Mr,  Bunn  eng-aged  Schrbder-Devrient  at  a  double 
salary.  '  Fidelio, ' '  Le  Sonnambula, '  and '  Norma ' 
were  performed  in  English.  She  broke  down 
in  health  before  the  season  was  over.  After  a 
rest,  too  sljort  to  be  beneficial,  she  resume*!  her 
work,  aud  was  carric<l  home  insensible  from  the 
theatee.  She  was  alile,  however,  togive  a  farewell 
j>erformance  of  '  Fidelio.'  witli  the  last  act  of 
the  'Montecchic  Capuk  tti,'  and  tiien  disoovcaHl 
that  Bonn  had  dechued  himself  bankrupt  and 


could  pay  hcrnotiling.  In  liis  book,  77i«  Stage 
hoik  be/ore  and  behind  the  Curtaoi,  Bunn  com- 
plains of  the  singer's  attempts  at  extortion  ; 
says  that  she  demanded  the  fourth  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  each  night,  but  on  this  sura 
proving  to  fall  short  of  the  fixed  sakiy,  asked 
for  £100. 

From  1837  a  gratlual  decline  in  power  was 
observed  in  Mme.  Schn^der-Devrient,  though 
she  continued  to  delight  her  audiences  all 
over  (urinauy  in  the  parts  she  had  identified 
herself  with.  Of  Wa<?ner's  oj^eras  she  only 
a|>|>earcd  in  '  Ki.  nzi  '  is  Adriano  Colonna,  in 
'Dor  tli'g'iuiu  Hollandii'  as  Seuta,  and  in 
'  Tannliauser '  as  Venus,  (duck's  masterpieces 
were  among  her  latest  studies.  Her  last  ap|>ear- 
ance  in  Dre.srlen  was  in  his  '  Iphigenie  in  Aulis.* 
in  1847  ;  her  last  ap^teurance  on  any  stage  took 
l^aee  at  Big*,  where  she  played  Romeo.  Her 
concert-singing  was  greatly  adniii'  d.  and  one  of 
the  liveUest  passages  in  Meudebsuhn  s  letters  ^ 
desoribee  the  ^ror*  oaused  bj  her  imprompta 
execution  of  '  Adelaide  '  in  her  orflinarj'  travel- 
ling dress  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  of  Feb. 
11.  1841. 

She  had  made aseo<mdmarriagewith  Hei  r  voit 
During,  a  wortUesi  perstm,  who  immediately 
seized  u]wn  his  wifes  earnings  and  penmon, 

and  left  her  almost  destitute,  to  recover  what 
she  could  in  a  long  lawsuit.  The  marriage  was 
dissolved  at  her  wish.  In  1 850  she  again  married 
Herr  von  Bock,  a  man  of  cnltiire,  who  took  her 
to  hh  proj>erty  in  Livonia.  Passing  througli 
Dresden  slie  was  arrested  on  account  of  the  sym- 
jKithyshe  had  shown  with  the  revolution  of  1 848. 
An  examination  in  IJerlin  resulted  m  In  r  U  ing 
forljidden  to  return  tofcjaxony  ;  iu  tlie  nieantimo 
she  was  cxilcfl  from  Russia.  Her  htisband's 
exertions  and  Siieritices  secured  a  reversal  of  this 
sentence.  Iu  1856  she  visited  some  German 
towns,  singing  Lieder  in  public  concerts.  Her 
interjirctations  of  Beethoven's  '  Adelaide  '  and 
of  SehuWt's  and  Schunianu's  songs  were  im- 
mensely admired,  though  by  some  thought  too 
dramatic.  Wln  u  at  Leipzig  her  streng^th  su 
cumbod  to  a  juinful  illness.  She  was  devotedly 
nursed  by  a  sister  and  a  friend  at  Cobni|f,  and 
di- 1  .Tan.  21,  ISGO. 

Even  in  her  best  days  her  voice  was  of  no 
extraordinary  com]Kiss,  but,  to  the  last,  the 
tones  of  the  middle  notes  were  of  exc  ptimKilly 
tine  quality.  Mazatti  s  teaching,  with  further 
instruction  from  Radiehi  and  from  Hikseh  (the 
Dresden  Chonis-master),  had  not  been  sufficient 
training  for  the  yonng  girl,  who  had  Iiesidea 
been  disinclimxl  to  the  dnidgery  of  scalo-stng- 
ing.  The  ]iei;le(  t  of  system  and  of  careful 
vocal  exercise  resulted  in  faulty  exeention  and 
too  early  loss  of  the  liigh  notes.  Tiiis  ndght 
h#ve  been  less  observable  had  she  kept  to  such 
simple  rAles  as  Pamina  and  Airatlie.  But 
there  seemed  a  diiK;rej»ancy  between  tlie  delicate 
>  Mtilv.riAwKUIt. 
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ttgfoSmtion  of  ber  voice  and  tlic  passionate  | 

tncTgy  of  hoT  t'niix'niintiit.  By  force  of  will 
tht  aooonipliiihed  more  tlian  waa  warranted  by 
lur  aatnnl  powora.  *A  poitioin  of  hat  life 
»ts  exhaust^  in  every  song.'  As  a  musical 
iiutruDieut  the  voice  waa  not  under  her 
conunead ;  m  •  veliide  of  ezprenioa  it  was 
completely  so.  It  was  the  dramatic  genius  of 
this  artist  which  won  for  her  an  Eurojiean 
reputation.  She  infused  a  terrible  earnestness 
into  the  mom  |)athetio  imiiersonationa,  while 
an  almost  uncrrins  instinct  of  artistic  fitness, 
combined  with  a  conscientious  auuiy  uf  the 
fvte,  aecnrod  a  perfection  of  iwrformance 
which  reaclifd  every  dotnil  of  by-jilay.  It 
eoold  be  said  of  her  that  she  never  ceased 
iMniiiig,  for  she  toiled  at  her  art  to  the  end. 
She  oncf  M  Toxo  as  follows  :  '  Ai  t  is  an  eternal 
laoe,  and  the  artist  ia  destroyed  for  art  as  soon 
ss  he  entertains  the  delmioD  that  he  is  at  the 
poal.  It  were  certainly  comfortable  to  la}- 
•lown  t)ie  ta.sk  with  the  costume,  and  let  it 
rv-st  until  its  turn  comes  round  agjiin  in  the 
r»^pertoire.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  this. 
How  often,  when  the  public  have  shouted 
i^iroval  and  showered  bouquets  on  me,  have  I 
ntired  in  eonfiision,  asking  mjnnlf:  **Wi]hel- 
mine,  what  have  you  been  about  arjain?" — then 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  me,  but  brooding 
the  Urelong  da3rs  and  nights,  until  I  had  hit 
oj<n  >'ometbing  l>etter. ' 

Her  good  faith  and  earnestness  led  her  to 
condemn  a  fellow-actress  for  disrespect  to  her 
«t  when  she  carelessly  threw  down  behind  the 
•wiies  a  handkerchief  which  })n<l  nerved  on  the 
stage  as  a  Signal  of  Love.  Schroder-Devrieut's 
art  generallj  inspired  others  with  her  own 
spirit.  On  one  occa.sion  it  niovfil  a  151uebeard 
to  foiget  the  ordinary  artitice  uschI  in  dra;gging 
Ida  Msrie  off  the  stage,  and  to  take  h«r  literally 
hy  the  hair.  '  Almost  uncoiLscious  with  jiain 
aad  covered  with  blood,  the  artist  endured  this 
tortnraiatihar  than  spofl  fhe  dfeet  of  the  tableau.  * 
Itms  easier  for  her  to  forgive  an  injury  arising 
thus  from  excess  of  feeling,  than  to  tolerate  the 
in»def{uate  support  of  a  first  tenor,  '  half  si>ongo, 
half  wood ' ;  or  to  allow  the  sleepy  acting  of  a 
prima  donna  to  go  unpunished  :  aa  when,  in 
Romeo,  she  was  guilty  of  tickling  the  feet  of  a 
too  imemotional  Giulietta,  during  the  caresses 
ef  the  last  scene  of  Bellini's  ojicra.  (See  also 
Mosehdes'  L^fe^  i.  270.)  An  audience  of 
'kdenie  Seelcai*  was  her  abhomnoe^  and  fha 
ijnicrancc  of  fashionable  Ix)nrlou  in  thi0  forties 
tried  her  sorely  {lb.  p.  263). 

Id  his  Modern  Cfeman  JlfwHe  (i.  34 1 )  Chorley 
enters  u{K)n  an  analysis  of  some  of  Madame 
S';hr  der-Devrient's  parts.  He  and  Berlioz 
(the  latter  in  letters  to  the  Jourttal  d(s  I>e}>nl.», 
1848)  cononr  in  oondemning  the  mannerisms 
li  <.Trw  nj>on  her  as  time  went  on.  Kellstnb 
lias  devoted  an  article  to  her  {Gcs.  Hchri/Un, 
bi.).    A.  von  IVolaogsn'a  Wilh.  Schrtder- 


I  DevritiU  (Leipzig,  1863)  is  the  best  life,  and 
gives  a  circumstantial,  itnpartial,  and  interesting 
account ;  while  Wagner's  Ueber  ticliaiupider 
und  SSnffgr  ««logiass  her  depth  of  fteling  and 
jtower  of  intorjirctation.  i..  M.  >i. 

SCHROETJiK,  CiiuisTopH  GorniKn,  born 
at  Hohenstein,  fiucony,  August  10,  1G99,  long 
enjoyed  in  Germany  the  honour  of  having 
invented  the  pianoforte.  His  claims,  ftrst 
jiiiMished  by  himself  in  Mizler's  Musikalixhe 
HihiUtthck  (Lei]izig,  1738)  and  rcfieatcd  in 
Marpurg's  Kritisclir  Brief c  (Berlin,  1764)  have 
been  examined  and  set  aside  in  favour  of 
Cristofori.  [See  Pianoforts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  718, 
719.]  We  learn  from  Schrocter's  autobiography 
that  at  seven  years  of  age  he  was  placed  as 
a  chorister  at  Dresden,  nnder  OapeUmdater 
St  1  mi  id  t,  and  that  Oraun  was  hb  comitanion. 
The  chivichord  early  became  bis  greatest 
pleasora.  When  be  kat  his  voioe  he  entMred 
the  Kreuzschule  to  study  thorough-bass,  that  is, 
accompaniment  as  then  practised,  and  learned 
to  quill  and  tune  harp-sichords,  which  led  Ijini 
to  the  monochord  and  sy.steni8  of  temperament. 
On  the  wish  of  his  mother  that  he  should  study 
theology,  he  went  to  Leipzig  for  that  ptupose 
in  1717,  but  after  her  deatii  resumed  mnsie, 
retnme<l  to  Dresden,  ajid  was  accepted  by  Lotti 
to  copy  for  him,  and  write  his  middle  ports. 
It  was  at  fhia  time  that  he  endeavouKd  to 
combine  the  dwractcristics  of  the  haqwichord 
and  clavichord,  by  inventing  two  hammer  actions, 
the  models  of  which  he  de|K)sited  at  the  Saxou 
Court  in  1721  ;  hut  immediately  afterwards  he 
left  Dresden,  taking  service  with  a  Baron  whom 
he  does  not  name,  to  travel  inCJermany,  Holland, 
and  England.  In  1724  ho  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  and  began  writing  upon  musienl 
subjects ;  in  1 726  ho  took  the  organist's  place 
at  Minden,  removing  in  1782  to  Kordhansen, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1782. 
[He  published  a  treatise,  UeuUiche  AHtccisung 
Oeneral-Boig,  in  1772  at  Halberstadt, 
and  his  LelzU  Beschaftigung  mil  viusiknlischai 
JJingen  appeared  ])Osthumously  in  1782.  A 
list  of  his  [lolcmical  {lampldets  is  given  in  tlie 
(jiuUni- Lt  xihm.  and  elsewhere]       A.  J.  H. 

SCHKOTKR,  Corona  Emsarkth  Wii.hel- 
MINE,  a  celebrated  singer  of  tlie  Weimar  court 
in  its  most  brilliant  days,  was  the  dang^ter  of 
a  musician,  Johann  Friedrich  Schriiter.  Accord- 
ing to  her  latest  biographer,  Keil  (/  '<»•  hundert 
JitArm,  Leipzig,  1875),  Corona  was  bom  Jan. 
1  J,  17'.! ,  at  (luben,  wln  nce  the  f.unily  shortly 
afterwards  migrated  to  Warsaw,  and  finally  to 
I^eipzig.  Corona's  voioe  waa  trained  by  her 
father,  and  she  sang  when  she  was  but  fourteen 
nt  a  Loij>zig  Crosses  C^mcert  (1765).  From 
the  following  year  until  1771  she  was  enga^'ed 
at  these  concerts,  Schmehling  (La  Mara)  bring 
retained  as  princijial  voealist.  G<iethe  liad 
become  acquainted  with  Schriiter  in  1766  ;  ten 
yean  later  he  conveyed  to  her  the  offer  of  the 
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post  of  KamnieiNaii^eriii  to  the  Dowager  Dnchess 
of  Weimar.  IK  n-  slu-  inado  hf-r  tirsl  iij^jioaninco 
Nov.  23,  177(3,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of  the 
plaoft.  A«M)eiated  with  Oo«the  hfanMlf  in  the 
production  of  his  dramas,  shn  creatod  amonp^st 
others  the  part  of  [phigcnia,  completely  realising 
the  poet's  ideal  (see  Auf  Mwdin^t  Toi).  Her 
co-operation  in  '  Die  Fi.scherin '  included  the 
composition  of  all  the  music.  It  was  on  July 
22,  1782,  that  she  was  heard  as  Dortchen,  and 
that  *Der  Erlkonig,"  with  which  the  play  opens, 
was  sung  for  th»^  fii-st  time.  [In  1782-84 
she  sang  at  the  (ii-waiidliaus  in  Leipzig.]  After 
1788  Sohroter  sang  little  in  publle,  hat  <levoted 
hcrsolf  to  composition,  paintinj;,  and  a  few 
dramatic  pupils.  Schiller  heard  her  read 
Ckiethe's  '  Iphigenie'  in  1787,  and  Charlotte  too 
Schillrr,  a  y<\-ir  nr  two  later,  found  \\\\\c\\  to 
praiae  in  the  musical  settingis  of  *  Der  Taucher ' 
and  *  Wttrde  der  Franen,'  and  their  exprewire 
rendering  by  the  famous  artist.  In  the  mean- 
time Schniter'a  health  ha^l  broken  down,  and 
her  death,  when  aged  fifty -one,  at  Ilmenan, 
August  28,  1802,  was  not  unexi>ected. 

H'T  son;^s  were  published  in  two  bfvoks. 
They  arc  melodious  and  simple  settings  of 
poems  hf  Herder,  Matthison,  Kloiistock,  etc. 
Ro  .k  T.  (-'5  T.iodiT,  Weimar,  17S6)  contains 
Goethe  s  'Der  neue  Amadis'  aud  'Der  Erlkonig.' 
The  second  eoUeetion  of  songs  was  published  at 
Weimar,  1701. 

Corona's  brothers,  Johann  Samuel  ^sco  below) 
and  Johann  Heinrich  Schroter  (violinist)  yisited 
Bnj^and ;  the  latter  puhhshed  some  duos  for 
two  violins  and  for  violin  and  violoncello,  in 
1782.  Besides  the  life  by  Keil,  Diintzers 
CharlotU  V'lii  Sfriti  im'f  Corona  Schroter  may 
bo  consulted  for  det^iils  of  Inr  social  and 
artistic  successes.  In  1778  Schroter  haudeil 
to  Qoethe  her  MS.  autobiography,  wliioh  haa 
never  been  mailo  public,  |M?rhap8  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  among  his  papers,  although 
CkMthe  noted  the  re(<  i]>t  of  it  in  his 
diary.  u  m.  v. 

SCHROTER,  Johann  Samlf.l,  an  estMined 
pianoforte-player  and  com}x>scr  for  that  instm* 
ment,  was  born  about  1750  of  Gorman  parent.'; 
at  Warsaw,  where  liis  father.  .loliann  Kriedrich. 
was  oboist  in  the  royal  on  lii'stra.  About  1763 
he  aoeompaaied  his  father  and  sister  to  Leipzig, 
and  sang  there  in  the  (lewandhaus  ( 'nneerts. 
On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  piano,  and  travelled  with  his 
fatlier.  brother,  and  sister,  performing  as  they 
wont,  through  Holland  to  Loudon.  There 
they  made  their  d^bnt  in  the  concerts  of  Baeh 
and  Abel  at  tho  Thatched  House,  St.  James's 
Street,  May  2,  1772,  Schroter  playing  a  concerto 
on  the  '  Forte  Piano,'  which  J.  Christian  Bach 
had  first  ]K!rformod  in  1767,  the  brother  Johann 
Heinrich  on  the  violin,  and  the  sistfr,  Corona, 
singing.  [In  1773  wc  tind  evidence  of  his 
perfonnanoe  on  ^e  harpsichord,  as  Broadwood's 


books  show  that  a  har|i«ichord  was  sent  to 
Halierdashcrs'  Hall  on  March  4,  for  .1.  S. 
Schroter  (a.  j.  m.).]    After  J.  C.  Bach's  death 
in  1782,  he  snoessded  him  as  mnsio-master  to 
the  f)x\fi-u.    'Six  Sonatas  for  tile  harpsichord 
or  piano  forte '  are  announced  by  W.  Napier  in 
the  Public  Adwrtiter  in  1776  as  his  op.  1. 
This  was  followed  in  177*^  by  op.   3.  Siv 
Concertos  with  an  accompaniment  for  two 
TioKns  and  a  bass  * ;  and  this  again  by  three 
concertos  with  string  accompaniments,  op.  4  ; 
three,  op.  5  (Berlin);  op.  6  (Paris);  o}».  2,  six 
trios  (Amsterdam);  op.  9,  two  ditto  (Uo.). 
[Many  other   com  iM)sitions— quintets,  trioi^ 
sonata4  uith  and  without  accompaniment — an 
enumerated  in  the  Quelle n-LcxiJirm.]  Tho 
ABO  Dario  (p.  144)  says  of  hhn,  *  He  hM 
comjiosed  till'  }i.\r[isichord  parts  of  some  con- 
certos ;  the  accompaniments  arc  by  Bach  ;  tliey 
are  neither  new  nor  veiy  striking.    He  ]>lays 
in  an  elegant  and  masterly  stylo  ;  his  cadences 
are  well  imagined,  and  if  his  pewhant  was  not 
rather  to  play  rapidly  than  al  core,  he  woold 
excel  on  the  pianoforte.'    Bumsy,  on  the  other 
hand  (in  Rees).  says,  '  He  beennie  one  of  the 
neatest  and  n»oi*t  exjiressivo  players  of  his  time, 
and  his  style  of  comjKvsition,  highly  polialied, 
resembles  tliat  of  Al^el  more  tha!i  any  other. 
It  was  graceful  and  in  good  taste,  but  so  chaste 
as  sometimes  to  seem  delieient  in  firs  and 
invention."    He  did  not  remain  long  before  the 
public  in  conscfpit^nce  of  his  marriage  witli  one 
of  his  pupils,  a  young  lady  of  hirtii  and  fortune, 
after  whieli  he  played  only  at  tho  concerts  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  few  others  of  the 
nobility.    He  dic<l  on  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  M^S, 
HI  his  own  house  at  Pimlioo,  having  lost  his 
voice  some  years  before  by  a  severe  cold.  His 
marriage  was  a  clandestine  one,  and  brought 
him  into  ooUision  with  his  wife's  family,  tho 
result  of  which  was  his  surrendering  all  his 
rigiits  for  an  annuity  of  £500.    She  is  tbs 
lady  who  took  lessons  from  Hajrdn  during  his 
n  sidence  in  Lomlon,  an<l  fell  violently  in  love 
with  him.    Haydn  spoke  of  her  many  years 
after  as  a  very  attractive  woman,  and  still 
handsome,  though  over  sixty  ;  '  had  I  l»c«n 
free,'  said  the  |>atriareh,  '  I  should  certaitdy 
have  married  her' — she  wa-s  then  a  widow. 
He  de<licated  to  her  three  clavier  tri(»s  (B. 
k  H..  Nob.  1,  2,  8).    [See  vol.   ii.  p, 

35H.]    0.  F. 

8CHR0ETER,  L«onari>,  bora  at  IWgav 
towarfls  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Iwvamo 
Cantor  of  tho  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg  about 
1684,  in  sncoearion  to  Oallns  Ih^ler,  also  a 
comi»oser  of  some  importance.  [His  sncoessor 
was  appointed  in  1600,  so  this  may  bo  assnmed 
as  tho  year  of  his  death.]  StOirw^tcr's  chief 
work  is  '  Hymni  Sacri,'  Eriurt,  1.^87,  and  con- 
sists of  1-  and  .'••part  settings  of  those  I^itin 
Cinm;h  Hymns  which  had  also  )>cen  received 
into  the  worship  of  tho  Lutheran  ChmdL 
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Winterfeld  says  of  these  liymns  that  they 
belong  to  the  best  musical  works  of  the  time  ; 
the  harmony  is  rich,  clear,  and  dignitied,  and 
show-s  an  unmistakable  advance  on  the  path  of 
the  older  mastent.  They  aro  iti  tlio  snnn*  stylo 
M  the  Hymns  of  Palestrina  ami  \  ittoiia,  only 
thechoiml  melody  is  mostly  given  to  the  upper 
voice.  Some  of  these  hymns,  as  \vi  11  as  some 
of  the  (iennan  iisalms  of  Ualius  Dresjsler, 
Schroeter's  predecessor,  are  re -published  in 
ScholK^rlein  ami  Uiej^el'a  Schatz  drs  litHrffivhen 
Vhorgemngs,  Gottiugen,  1868  •72.  [Earlier 
publications  of  hyaiii'tinieB  by  Sofaroeter  were 
puMished  in  1562,  157t),  1584,  etc.  See  the 
i^uclkn-LexiJum.  for  list.j  Four  Weihnachts- 
Uedlein  of  Bchroetec^e  are  reoeiTed  into  the 
rapertoire  of  the  Herlin  Dom-Chor,  and  are 
pubUshed  in  Schlesiuger's  'Musica  Sacra,'  Ko. 
11.  A  (Jemun  Te  Deum  for  donble  choir  by 
SchriH'ter,  ori;j;inally  published  in  1576,  lias 
been  printed  by  Otto  Kade  in  the  2s'otenbeilageu 
to  Ambros's  Oetdt.  der  Musik,  No.  28.    3.  r.  m. 

.SCHl'BART.CiiRisTiAX FuiKDKi.  II Damki,, 
born  at  Obersontheim  in  Suabia,  in  1780,'  and 
brought  up,  not  as  a  miuiolaii,  at  Nordlingen, 
Nuremberg,  and  Erlangen.  In  1768  we  find 
him  aa  organist  at  Ludwigsburg.  His  life  soems 
to  have  been  a  very  wild  and  irregular  one,  but 
he  muat  havo  Ix^en  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
eneigy  to  justify  the  eulogies  on  him  so  frequent 
in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Allg.  7nu-sikaliiK:he 
ZeUnmg,  of  Leipzig  (see  vol.  iL  pp.  78,  98,  etc.), 
and  the  constant  references  of  Otto  Jahn  in  his 
Life  of  Mozart.  He  live<l  in  Mannheim,  Munich, 
Augsburg,  and  Ubn ;  founde<l  a  DfiUsehe  Chronik 
in  1714  ;  was  more  than  oncfl  in  confinement 
for  his  misdeeds,  and  at  length  was  imprisoned 
firom  1777  to  1787  at  Hohenaaiierg.  [On  his 
release  he  was  ap]ioiiitt'(l  director  of  the  court 
theatre  ;  his  pajicr  eli.uii,'ed  its  title  to  rater- 
landt'CknmU!,  and  apiK-ai-ed  from  1787  until 
the  yfvimf  his  death.]  lie  .lied  O.  t.  10,  1791. 
An  autobiograi>}iy,  written  in  prison,  apjieared 
in  1 791  -99,  Hisoonpoaitione  are  few  and  nnim> 
fvortant.  [They  ineliide  a  set  of  *  Mnsicalisohe 
lihapsodien,' a  'Salve  Uegina,'  variations,  and 
other  clavier  pieces.]  A  work  of  his  on  mnsfcal 

restheties.  Idren  zu  eiiur  Arxth'  t il:  if>'r  Tonl  /nisf, 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Ludwig 
(Vienna,  1806).  From  the  notices  of  it  in  the 
A.M.Z.  (viii.  801,  xiii.  53,  etc.)  and  .lahn's  cita- 
tions, it  appears  to  be  partly  a  dissertation  on 
the  styles,  abilities,  and  eharacteristics  of  great 
musicians  and  artists.  It  also  contains  some 
fanciful  descriptions  of  the  various  keys,  which 
Schumann  notices  (Oea.  Schriflen,  i.  180)  only 
to  condemn.  But  Schubart  will  always  be 
known  as  the  ntithor  of  tlie  words  of  one  of  F.  i 
Schuli' rt's  niDsl  lavourite  songs—  'Die  I-'orelle' 
(op.  32).    The  words  of  '  An  den  Tod  '  and 

'  Grablied  anf  einen  SoUUten '  are  also  his.    His  : 

I 
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son  further  published  two  vols,  of  his  FicmiiojUs 

Schriflm  {'/MYUih,  ISI'2).  o. 

SCHUHKUT,  Fkiidi.nanu,  one  of  the  elder 
brotbi  i-s  of  FuANZ  ScnubKKT,  second  son  of  his 
father  (see  p.  liSO),  bom  at  Vienna,  Oct.  19, 
1791.  After  luiasing  the  two-years'  eourse  at 
the  Normal  S<'h(>ol  of  St.  Anna  in  1^07-S,  he 
became  bis  father's  assistant  at  the  school  in 
the  Licht4:-utha].  In  Nov.  1810  he  was  installed 
as  assistant  (Oehilfe),  and  in  1816  tem-her,  at 
the  ImjTorial  Or]>hun  House  (Waisenhaus)  in 
Vienna,  where  he  continued  till  March  1820, 
devotinghimself  specially  to  the  Bell-Lancastrian 
iiietli<sl.  He  Wius  then  ap|K)inted  prinri|>al 
teacher  and  choirmaster  to  the  school  at  Altler- 
ohenfeld,  Vienna,  till  1824,  when  he  was 
nominated  to  be  head  teacher  of  the  Normal 
School  of  St.  Anna,  which  he  held  from  Jan.  22, 
1824,  till  his  appointment  as  director  of  the 
same  estaMisbment  on  March  15,  isfi  l.  This 
position  he  retained  .till  his  death  on  Feb.  28, 
1860.    His  merits  were  recognised  by  the 

lH\stowal   of  the   Oold   Cross   of  Merit  (Ver- 

dienstkreuze)^  with  the  Crown.  During  this 
long  period  of  hmM  and  eflSdent  service  he 
was  twice  married,  and  had  in  all  seventeen 
children,  of  whom  Ferdinand,  Rudolf,  and 
Hermann  were  living  in  Vienna  in  1S8'J.  His 
daughter  Elise  married  Linus  (Jeisler,  and  their 
daughter,  Caroline  (Jeishr  SchulHrt,  had  a 
.successful  career  in  Vienna  Jis  a  j>layer  and 
teacher.  She  is  now  living  in  England.  Be- 
tween 1819  and  1S5.']  Fenlinand  jiublished 
twelve  scliool-b(K»ks  on  various  branches  of 
learning,  which  came  into  general  use.  Music 
he  learnt  from  his  father  and  fnmi  Hokcr,  and 
left  more  than  forty  works,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing were  published : — Regina  Coeli,  a  4  and 
orch.  (op.  1)  ;  n.  niian  Re<niicm,  <f  J  with  organ 
(op.  2) ;  4  Waiseulieder  (op.  3)  ;  Cadenzas  for 
PF.  in  an  k«ys  (op.  4) ;  Requiem  a  4  and  orch. 
(op.  9)  ;  Mass  in  F,  a  4  and  onrh.  (op.  10); 
Salve  Regina  in  F,  a  4  and  orch.  (op.  11); 
Salve  Regina  a  4  and  wind  (op.  1 2) :  original 
March  a!id  Trio.  Tlie  MS.  works  contain 
various  other  pieces  of  church  music.  Of  the 
two  Requiems  the  first  is  mentioned  in  his 
brother's  letter  of  August  21,  1S18  (sec  p.  291); 
the  second  was  performed  a  few  days  before 
Franz's  death,  and  was  possibly  the  last  music 
he  heard.  The  library  of  the  Musikvcrcin  at 
Vienna  contains  the  autograph  of  Franz  Schiv 
bert's  Mass  in  O,  with  oboes  (or  clarinets)  and 
bassoons,  added  by  Fer  ];m  n  !,  July  23,  1847. 

Ferdinand's  love  for  his  brother  and  care  of 
his  memory  have  been  often  referred  to  in  the 
following  ttrticle(pp.  317,  319,320).  An  interest- 
ing evidence  of  their  attaehmont  is  nH'itrded  by 
a  letter '- of  his  to  Franz,  dated  Vji  una.  .hily  3, 
isi>4.  and  containing  the  followim,'  passage  in 
reganl  to  a  clock  at  the  UngarLsche  Krone  in 
Vienna,  which  played  his  brother's  music : — 
1 1  m  thto  totter  to  HlH  Mri««h«tait. 
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*Th\a  clock  delighted  me  not  a  little,  when 
one  'lay  at  dinner  for  the  first  time  I  heard  it 
play  8uni»  of  your  waltzes.  I  felt  ao  strange 
at  the  moment  that  I  really  did  not  know 
where  1  was  ;  it  was  not  only  that  it  ] 'leased 
ine,  it  went  regularly  through  my  heart  and 
soul  with  a  fearfbl  pang  and  longing,  wbioh  at 
last  turned  into  settled  melancholy.'  This 
may  be  lauciful,  but  it  is  the  language  of 
paaiionate  alfiBOtlon,  whioh  eTidmitiy  animated 
Ferdinand's  whole  intercourse  with  his  great 
brother.  Franz's  reply  (.Inly  16-18,  1824)  is 
quite  in  the  same  strain.  (The  above  article 
is  indebted  to  Wnnbaoh's  MiograpMtAet 

SCHUBERT,!  Franz  Peter,  the  one  great 
oomposer  native  to  Vienna,  was  bom  Jan.  81, 
1797,  in  the  district  called  Lichtenthal,  at  the 
hottse  which  is  now  numbered  54  of  the  Nuss- 
dorfer  Btrasae,'  on  the  right,  going  out  from 
Vienna.  There  is  now  a  grey  marble  tablet 
over  the  door,  with  the  words  '  Frans  Schuberts 
Oebartshana '  in  tin  oentre ;  on  the  left  side  a 
lyre  crowned  Mrith  a  ttar,  and  on  tlie  right  a 
chaplet  of  ItMves  containing  the  words,  '31 
Jiinner  1  797.'  He  came  of  a  country  stock, 
oi  i^^inally  belonging  to  Zukmantel  in  Aoatriau 
Silesia.  His  fathfr,  ?>aiiz,  the  son  of  a  ))oasant 
at  Noudorf  in  Moravia,  was  \tora  about  1764, 
studied  in  Vienna,  and  in  1 784  beeame  assistant 
to  his  lirother,  who  k<>i<t  a  scliool  in  the 
Leopolds  tad  t.  His  ability  and  integrity  I'aised 
him  in  1786  to  be  pariah  sohoolmaster  in  the 
parish  of  the  'Twelve  holy  heljicrs'  in  the 
Lichtenthal,  a  post  wliich  he  kept  till  1817  or 
1818,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish 
HchiKjl  in  the  adjoining  district  of  the  Rossau, 
and  there  he  remained  till  his  deatli,  .Inly  9, 
1830.  He  married  early,  while  still  helping 
hb  brother,  probably  in  1783,  Eli8al)eth  Vitz, 
orFitz,  a  Sih'sian.  wliowas  in  serviet-  in  Vienna, 
and  was,  like  Beethoven  smother,  a  cook.  Their 
iirat  child,  Ignat,  was  bom  in  1784.  Then 
came  a  long  gap,  jiossibly  filled  by  children 
who  died  in  iufanoj — of  whom  they  lost  nine 
in  all;  then,  Oet.  19,  1794,  another  boy, 
Ferflinan<l  ;  then  in  1796,  Karl,  then  Franz, 
and  lastly,  a  daughter,  Theresia,  Sept.  17, 
1801,  who  died  August  7,  1878.  The  hard- 
worked  mother  of  these  fourteen  children  lived 
till  1812.  Soon  aftt'r  her  d>'jitli  her  hushand 
was  married   again,   to   Anna  Klayeub<)k,  a 

>  Xte  (ullowiuf  ablmTiAUuiM  *r*  uaod  in  the  iiute*  U)  thU 


iC.ir.  •Kntodf  van  H«llbam'i  h(atT»^hT•  The  fliat  iwlrmiw  t« 

tb«  Ovnnan  nllUoti ;  the  MXiuiid,  lu  1ir»cket»,  t>>  C'i1rrl<U-e'>  tnini- 
Utton. 

ftnLsFwdlOMid  8«))Db«ii,  iu  bU  UoKimphioal  tketcta  in  ttcbn- 
A.M.B.'mAattmHm  IhiHkMmlf  Utlm$. 

S  T.  M^Srjir  leUtttirift  fUr  .Untilt. 

(1/  A      Winner  Zittifkrifl  fitr  Kunn.  rtc, 

<  Tbv  NtMMiwrfer  Stntaw  ninn  north  aiw)  loath.  At  tbv  time  <>( 
UiMmV*  biTtk  It  WM  oUtad  *  Ami  Hmd  UmoMlpfartcniiMl.-  and 
tlMlMiaM«MHo.n.  Tta*HiiniBflplorWtMMf'Ui««trwtof  th«ip»t« 
<'(  h^avro '  I  onui  ■>  nhort  atrwt  rnnninf  out  nf  it  w(><>tir»n1ii  t<>wanl* 
thf  lort(fli-*tlf.ii«— the  mrarwhlch  U  tvow  tb<- * K>'ilcint>«"»'-.'  Ttir 
l>rwmt  BchulwiiCM*  did  nut  tbra  wUt  bajruod  th«  ofieninf  intn 
ilw  watoitowft.  I  flaaall  (Ida  M  fttestaHpof  IhsdM* la  tk» 


Viennese,  and  had  a  noMid  ftmilj  of  five 

children,  of  whom  three  grew  np.  viz.  Joeefa 
(  + 1861V  Andreas,  an  aecomitaut  in  one  of 
the  public  offices,  and  Anton,  a  Benedictiiie 
priest,  'Father  Hermann'' — the  last  two 
living  in  1881. 

Ignas  and  Ferdinand  followed  their  Iktiier'a 
callinp.  and  inherited  with  it  the  iiitfj^ty,  fru- 
gality, and  modesty,  which  had  gained  him 
•noh  reapeot.  Of  Uie  fermer  we  dk>  not  bear 
nnich  ;  the  one  letter  by  him  that  is  preserved 
(Oct.  12,  1818),  shows  him  very  free- thinking, 
very  tired  of  scboolmastering,  very  much  at- 
tached to  his  home  atid  liis  brother.*  He  re- 
mained at  the  Ro&sau  8cho<jl  till  liis  death  in 
1844.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  ruse  to  be 
director  of  the  chief  normal  school  of  St  Anna 
in  Vienna,  and  j>laye<l  a  considerable  part  iti  the 
life  of  his  celebrated  brother,  by  whom  he  was 
fondly  loved,  to  whmn  he  waa  deeply  attached, 
and  whose  eyas  it  waa  given  to  him  to  cloaa  ia 
death. 

Little  Franz  was  no  doaht  well  grounded  hj 

his  father,  and  to  that  early  training  jtrobably 
owed  the  methodical  habit  which  stuck  to  him 
moi-e  or  less  closely  through  life,  of  dating  his 
pieces,  a  practice  which  makes  tin  ii>  vestigation 
of  them  doubly  interesting.'  As  m  lioolmH.st*Ts 
the  father  and  his  two  eldest  sons  were  all  niore 
or  less  musicah  Ignaz  and  Ferdinand  had 
li'anied  the  violin  with  other  nidiinents  from 
the  lather,  and  Franz  was  also  taught  it  by 
him  in  his  torn,  and  the '  olavier '  {i.e.  probably 
the  pianoforte  —  for  Beethoven's  op.  31  was 
]>ublished  before  Schubert  had  passed  his  aixth 
year)  by  Ignaz,  who  was  twelve  years  Ins  eenior. 
Hut  his  high  vocation  «|uickly  revealed  itself ; 
he  soon  outstripj»cd  these  simple  teachers,  and 
was  y>ut  tmder  Michael  Holzer,  the  choirmaster 
of  the  jtarish,  for  both  vildin  and  piano,  as  well 
as  for  sintring,  the  organ,  and  thonnigli-liass. 
On  this  good  man,  who  long  outlived  him,  he 
made  a  map  imprasrion.  '  When  I  wished  to 
teaoh  liirn  anything  fresh,' he  would  say.  'he 
always  knew  it  alreisuly.  I  have  often  listened 
to  him  in  astonishment.'*  Holier  woald  give 
him  subjects  to  cxIeniiMjrise  njon,  and  Aen  his 
ji^  would  know  no  bounds,  and  he  wonld  crj 
*  The  lad  has  got  harmony  at  his  fingers*  ends.' ' 
Such  astonishment  was  natural  enough,  but  it 
would  have  been  far  Ix-tter  if  he  had  taught 
him  countcrjwint.  Ignaz  too— and  an  elder 
brother  is  not  always  a  lenient  judge  of  his 

*  Atithor  nt  ■  ■Mmon  on  the  14MHh  •nolTvnMT  of  tk«  hiiik  of 

St.  Brnwlict  (VirniM.  IKho  .  In  «hk'li  br  UntylMl  •r»ptt»lM||llWlM 
flea  Htlft«a  tk'biitu-ti :  t  iin.t  iiikI  l^mltycr  iter  BttlliqaMn*! 
Ucatlarr  da  gold.  VfitllciwikiruM  m.  d.  KroM.' 

«  K.a.  p.  MS  a.  im. 

•  Rto  miMl  practice  wm  to  write  tha  tltla  of  th»  |ri*<«.  tlM  datr. 

nixi}  hi.  n.*!nr.  '  fYz  ."vhtihw^rf  Mi'*ii  '  itnanti  /ir*»;tT-»4t,  »t  hnA  of 
II..'  fli"-  l>  ..-i-.  i-ii  t.v'ilni  .iii;        >  .iliic  Ill  lilt  rlliirT   ><»»»  h' 

itilili.l  th.'  f>:li  ^UU•  <•!  '.•tiipl'  tluu  »t  the  rinl.  i-vni  »hrti  11  •««  Ih' 
mmm  '\nT-  >^  >■  uui  t  ol  the  '6  Uv\vT  '  lMttll»r<— »ll  thrf» 
Manirknc  t«  l!«13,  «  fi\rn  in  Nottehohin '■  fnfaJoj/w.  p  'HX  ^lar- 
tlfiie«  liehw  <l«t«l  Mil  h  inoVMni-nt,  R.  In  th.-  Htrinir  Q"mrti>-t  In  fh 
(..ji  ■I«rl>i»*l  iiu.lri  I'.U.    W.tl.  I,.  »rv.r  tl.i.  iiih.ut* 

datlDf  in  givst  meiuura  oauf*.  kiiU  m  •  niic  we  ltu<t  tb«  ft  at 
nuMtilw  UNath  atiitod. 
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jmior — bears  similar  testinioDy.  '  I  was  much 
astonishe<l,'  says  \\e,  '  wlirn  after  a  few  mouths 
be  told  me  thi&t  he  had  iio  more  need  of  any 
lielp  from  me,  Vnt  would  go  oo  by  himaelf ;  end 
uul<>e«l  I  ArK»n  had  to  acknowledge  tliat  lie  had 
far  8urpaas«d  me,  beyond  hope  ot  competitiou.' 

Befen  lie  beoene  eleTen  lie  was  first  eopmio 
in  the  Lichtenthal  choir,  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  his  voice  and  the  appropriateness  of  his 
expression.  He  played  the  violin  solos  when 
they  occurred  in  tiie  service,  and  at  home  coni- 
powd  little  !5nnf;s,  and  jiieces  for  strings  or  for 
FF.  For  a  child  so  gifted,  of  people  in  the 
paction  of  the  Sehnberts,  the  next  step  was 
naturally  the  Imperial  Convict,  or  school'  for 
tAlucating  the  choristers  for  the  Court-chajtel ; 
and  to  the  Comtitt  aeoordingly  Franc  was  sent 
in  Oct.  1  ^^08,  wlien  <  It  von  yeArsand  eight  months 
okL  tie  went  u  p  mth  a  batch  of  other  boys,  who, 
iHiile  waiting,  made  themeelTee  meny  over  bis 
grey  snit,  odling  him  a  miller,  and  otherwise 
crsrking  jokes.  But  the  laugh  soon  ceased  when 
the  'miller'  came  under  theexaminers,  the  Court- 
eapellmeisten  Salieii  and  Eybler,  and  Komer 
the  singing-ma-ster.  He  sang  the  trial -jiieces  in  1 
boch  a  style  tliat  he  was  at  once  received,  and 
beneeforth  the  grey  frook  waa  exchanged  for  the 
goltl-lacedunir(inn  of t}ieiui]HTiaU'horisters.  Tlie 
mosic  in  the  Cotimd  had  been  a  good  deal  dropt 
IB  ooBseqneBoe  of  the  war,  but  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  (f  pcaci  ,  0<  t.  11,  1S09,  it  regained 
its  old  footing,  and  then  Franz  soon  took  hisright 
place  in  themosio-adKMd.  Therewaaan  orchestra 
formed  fi«n  the  boya,  which  jiroctised  daily 
frmpbonies  and  overtures  of  Haydn.  Mo/art, 
Krommer,  Kozeluch,  Mehul,  Cherubini,  etc., 
■ad  oceadonally  Beethoven,  line  his  home 
practice  ]iut  him  on  a  level  with  older  boys 
than  hiimelf.  The  leader  of  the  baud,  behind 
whem  he  aat,  aevenl  jean  bia  senior,  turned 
rotmd  tlje  first  day  to  aee  who  it  was  thnt  was  ' 
playing  so  cleverly,  and  found  it  to  be  'a  small 
l)oy  in  8}ieetadea  named  Franz  Sobnbert.' '  The 
big  fellow's  name  was  8])aun,  and  he  soon 
became  intimate  witli  his  little  neighbour. 
fnm  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  one  day 
admitted  to  his  friend,  very  confaaed  and 
Mu'-hing  drey.ly,  that  he  had  alrea<ly  composed 
uiuch  ;  that  indeed  he  could  nut  help  it,  and 
•beold  do  it  eveiy  day  if  he  could  aflbrd  to  get 
music-j«]ior.  Sjmim  saw  the  state  of  niatti  rs, 
auU  took  care  that  music  -  jHijier  should  be 
imtbeoming;  fbr  wbicb  and  otii«r  kindnesses 
his  name  will  be  long  remembered,  Franz  in 
time  heoune  first  violiu,  and  when  Kuzicka, 
the  r^lar  eonductor,  waa  abeent,  he  took  bis 
l»lact«.  The  orchestral  music  must  have  l>een 
a  great  delight  to  him,  but  we  only  hear  that 
he  preferred  Kozeluch  to  Krommer,  and  that 

'  In  th»  l'iui«t«ii|cii«M'  )n  lh»  Jo«rph*l«<tt.  Si^  ■  rrn  lu'A  ah  I 
mtor«*ua«  acceaiit  ol  tkt*  arhoiil  in  HsnnllckV  eaocllrnt  huuk. 
i  I  rlliiii  »i  cmtrnmmm  tm  WUn  iVIcidm.  \mm,  p.  141. 

'  ftwm  a  iSiliia  W  «aa  M(M,  MitltUU  ynrhmf  nm  Jmrfik  MN 


his  ]iarticular  favourites  were  some  adagios  of 

Haydn's,  Mozart's  G  minor  Syni]>lioiiy,  in  wliieh 
lie  said  '  You  could  hear  the  angels  singing,'  and 
the  overturea  to  *  Figaro '  and  the  *  ZanbeHIote.' 
It  is  also  evident  from  his  earlie.st  syTii]'lionies 
that  the  overture  to  *  Prometheus '  had  mudc  its 
mark  on  bis  mind.  On  Sundays  and  holidays 
he  went  home,  and  then  the  great  delight  of 
the  family  was  to  play  quartets,  his  own  or 
those  of  other  writers,  in  Avhich  the  father  took 
the  violoncello,  Ferdinand  and  Ignaz  the  first 
and  second  violins,  and  Kianz  the  viola,  as 
Mozart  did  before  him,  and  Mendelssohn  after 
liim.  The  father  would  now  and  then  make  a 
mistake  ;  on  tbe  first  occasion  Franz  took  no 
notice,  but  if  it  recurred  he  would  say  with  a 
amile,  in  a  timid  way,  *  Herr  Vater,  aomething 
nmst  be  wrong  then-.' 

The  instruction  in  the  Conxui  was  by  no 
means  only  musical.  There  was  a  Curator,  a 
Dii-cctor  (Kev.  Innoccnz  Lang),  a  Sub-dii-ector, 
an  Ins]»eetor,  a  staff  of  preachers  and  catccliists  ; 
and  there  were  teachei-s  of  mathematics,  history, 
and  geogi-aphy,  jioetry,  writing,  drawing,  French, 
and  Italian.^  In  fact  it  was  a  .s<ho»d,  ajiart 
from  \U  music  dei»artnient.  Frauz  of  cour»>e 
took  bia  part  in  all  tbia  instruction,  and  for  the 
fast  year  is  said  to  liaNf  a(  <iHitted  liiniseU  with 
credit,  but  his  rejtuutiou  in  tlie  school  lell  olf 
as  it  increased  in  tiie  muaioal  departmoit.  The 
extraordinary  tliirst  for  conijtosition,  which  is 
so  remarkable  throughout  his  life,  began  to 
assert  itself  at  this  time,  and  appeara  to  have 
lieen  limited  only  by  his  }>ower  of  obtaining 
l>aper ;  and  it  not  unnatui  ally  interfered  with 
liis  general  lessons.  His  lirst  pianotorte  ]>iecc 
of  any  dimenaiona,  and  apftarently  his  earliest 
existing  comjiosilion,  was  a  ln;n  Itaiid  fantasia, 
containing  more  tlian  a  dozen  movements,  all 
of  difliwent  cbaraeters,  and  eeenitying  tliiiiy- 
two  ]iages  of  vejy  small  writing.  It  is  dated 
April  8-May  1,  1810,  and  was  lullowcd  by  two 
smaller  ones.*  His  brother  remarks  that  not 
one  of  the  three  ends  in  the  key  in  which  it 
began.  The  next  is  a  long  vocal  piece  for  voice 
and  PP.,  called  'Hagars  Klage' — Hsgar's 
lament  over  her  dying  son— dated  Uarch  30, 
1811,  also  eoiitaiiiiiig  twelve  movements,  with 
curious  uneonni'Ctedchangesof  key  ;  and  another, 
of  even  grimmer  character,  attributed  to  the 
saitii- year,  is  culled  '  Leichi  iifaiitasif,' or  ('<ii  ].se- 
lantAsia,  to  the  words  of  Schiller's  giuciiume 
juvenile  poem  of  the  same  name.  This  has 
si  venteen  nioveTin  nf>.  and  is  quite  as  eiTatii'  in 
its  changes  of  key  and  disregard  of  the  conijia&s 
of  tbe  voiceas  the  preceding.*  Tbercminiscences 
of  Haydn's  'Creation,'  Mozart's  ojK'ra  airs,  and 
Beethoven's  Andantes,  are  frequent  in  both.  A 
fourth  is  'Der  Vatenniirder  * — the  Parricide — 

'       the  n«t«l  iwmro  In  K.ll.  p.  1.1  a.  13). 
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for  \  nu-e  and  PF.,  '  26  Dec  1811/  a  pleasant 
Christmas  piece  !  a  <lcci(le«i  advance  on  the  two 
provious  songH  in  iuUiviUuality  of  style,  aud 
oonnection.  1811  aim  saw  the  oompoutum  of 
a  r[tiintet-overture,  n  string  quartet,  a  second 
fantasia  for  four  hands,  aud  mauy  songs.  ^  For 
1812  the  list  is  more  instrnmental.  It  contains 
an  overture  for  orchestra  in  D  ;  r»  (juartct  over- 
tore  in  Qi^  ;  string  quartets  in  C,  aud  D  ^ ; 
a  sonata  for  PP.,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  varia- 
tions in  E?,  and  an  aiidintf,  both  for  I'F.  ;  a 
Salve  Reginaaud  a  Kyrio.  in  1813  an  octet' 
for  wind  ;  three  striuj^  quartets  in  C,  Bt>,  E9, 
and  D ;  minuets  ami  trios  for  orchfstra  and  for 
PF.  ;  a  third  fantivsia  tor  the  PF.,  four  hands; 
sevt-ral  soti^^s,  terzets,  and  canons  ;  a  c-autata  in 
two  movements,  for  three  male  voiet's  and  guitar, 
fur  liis  fiither's  liirthday,  St'jit.  '27 — both  words 
aud  music  his  own  ;  aud  liis  lirut  symphony  in 
D,*  intended  to  oelebrate  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Lnn;;,  mid  finisJiod  on  Oct.  "iS.  With  this  very 
iui|H)rtaut  work  his  tiuiu  at  the  Convict  euded. 
He  might  have  remained  longer  ;  for  it  is  said 
that  the  Emperor,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
lads  of  his  vha]>el,  had  specially  watched  the 
pi  o^rcHs  of  this  gifted  boy  with  the  lovely  voice 
an<l  fine  expression,  and  that  a  special  dfcisioti 
had  been  regi.stere<l  in  his  favour  on  Oit.  21, 
assuring  him  a  foundation  scholarship  in  the 
school,  provide*!  that  daring  the  vacation  he 
should  stn  lysnUi  ■i'  litly  to  j>assan  exriniination.'* 
To  this  couditiou,  liowever,  he  relu-sed  to  .submit ; 
and  at  some  time  between  Oot.  26  and  Nov.  6 
hi'  left  tlie  Convi'-f  and  rctunuxl  home."  His 
mother  died  in  1812,  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  event,  nnless  the  octet  jnst  named  refers  to 
it.  The  fatht  T  iiiaTri«  d  again  in  about  a  y<'ivr. 
and  the  new  wife,  as  we  shall  see,  did  her  tlnty 
to  her  steiMon  Franz  fully,  ami  apparently  witli 
afffction. 

ViMv/.  WHS  now  jnst  completing  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  what  has  been  rightly  called 
the  fint  period  of  ids  lil'e.  The  OmviH  ha.s 
much  to  answer  for  in  regard  to  Snlmb^  rt.  It 
was  entrusted  with  the  most  poetical  genius  ot 
modem  times,  and  it  appears  to  have  allowed 
him  to  take  his  own  course  in  the  matter  of 
comiM>sition  slmoet  unrestrained.  Had  but  a 
portion  of  the  pains  been  spent  on  the  musical 
eduration  of  Schubert  that  was  bivisli.-d  on  that 
of  Mozart  or  of  &[eudeU»ohu,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  even  his  transcendent  ability  would 

3  Krciul*  rxprpwJy  »tiil«-»  thio  ip.  M0|  iiivl  f\\<c-.  On-  tl»t<?— '  Nov. 

^  Thl«<"  t.  .1  it.-l  •'.■pt  I'l  U»hIi1  to  )•  iriiiitliuir.1  hj-  F>T>)liuii-l 
0ckHli|ft  j>»  Ki  int  >  Iril.  rt  .  l^  i.  li«ihtV'Hit!i'l~> '  (futii-nl  I'.  ri-- 
■HMtyk    It  l«  t  liv  krrl'Wlf  ||>.  ."Ill  Ui  li«»«>  br."n  f<.|lipii»*>l 

for  t»ir  fiin.  ril  >.t  hi-  m.,tt..  r  :  l.ut  It  l»  iHmcult  tti  1><-Ilr\r  llmt  tlw 
wmtt-.  Kill,  h  hr-  «P'tc  (  t  lii-TiUifr  •  Mrtbtiaf  wlc  rlxht  iliivii  l»t<T. 
wonl'l  h*vi-  )m<I  nu  r>-(t-rriuv  ti>  tlt>-  iiiothcr'n  ilMith— wliU  h  tin  y 
oarUliily  Iwve  not— if  it  hiul  oo  urrtil  «t  th*t  <Ut<<. 

*  A<<ii«1o  >itit  AII««TO  vlvv-s  il>i  :  AmUiito  Ui\ :  Miiinrt  anil  Trio 
(II' :  Khutli-.  All.'uM  vlrnre  |P)>  Th«  work  w»»  |iU)<->l  tnnu  MS.  at 
U>'-  CryotsI  I'iIa.^-.  Frh.  s,  VHA,  Th* «nt<i«n>i>h  la  In  |>"««Bwlon  of 
H«rT  Uuiiiiu.  Vi.  iHii  »  K  H.     XX  .1.  XII. 

*  ItlattalBi  "II  ><i'utn  «  AtitlmrUrthnt  Hrbii)>'rt  M  fi>  thin 
4HlWaa  by  tk*  ivhl  v  uf  thr  po«t  Th*-ii>li>r  Kulix  r.    tint  KiiriiiT. 

lawlMW  MR«poD<lnia«  th«rF  la  no  nMOtloa  of  Mchutwrt.  Irit  Viraiw 
at  llw  iMftaianf  «f  Utb  9W  aaS  dM  ■»  OaditaHa  In  AMgott. 


have  been  enhanced  by  it,  that  he  would  have 
gaineii  that  control  over  the  prodigious  sjiou* 
taueity  of  his  genius  which  is  his  only  want, 
and  have  risen  to  the  very  highest  level  in  all 
dejMirtments  of  cornixi-^'ition,  as  he  did  in  song- 
writing.  But  though  Kybler  and  fialicri  were 
the  oondnotors  of  the  choir  in  chapel,  it  does 
not  apjMjar  that  they  had  any  duties  in  tlie 
school,  and  Euzicka,  the  thorough- Uaas  master, 
like  Molssr,  was  so  prostrated  by  Sehabert's 
facility  as  to  rontt  iit  liimself  with  exclaiming 
that  his  pupil  already  knew  all  he  could  teach 
him,  and  nrast  have  *  learned  direct  from 
heaven.'  If  all  masters  adopte*!  this  attitude 
towards  their  pupils,  what  would  have  l>econie 
of  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  ?  The  dis- 
comforts »)f  the  school  ap]>car  to  have  been  great 
even  for  that  daj'  of  roiit,diiH's.s.  One  of  the 
pupils  8|>eaks  uf  the  cold  of  the  practice-room 
as  '  drsadftil '  {mAauerlieK) ;  and  Schubert's  own 
earliest  Ictt.r,  dated  Nov.  24.  1812,  tn  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  shows  that  these  young 
growing  lads  wers  allowed  to  go  withoot  food 
for  8^  hours,  between  'a  jK>or  dinner  and  n 
wretched  su  p]>er. '  There  was  not  even  suthcient 
music  [taper  provided  for  the  achcdam,  and 
Schubert  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  the  richer  jiiipils. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motets  and  luasses  in 
the  service,  the  rehearsals  in  the  school,  soeh 
teaching  a.s  there  n  i-i,  and  the  daily  practisings, 
must  have  liccu  both  stimulating  aud  improving, 
and  with  oil  its  roaghness  a  good  deal  of  know- 
le<lge  could  not  but  have  boon  obtninable.  One 
advantage  Schubert  reaped  from  tlte  Convict — 
the  friends  whidi  he  nuule  there,  many  of  them 
for  life,  Spaun,  Senn,  Ilolzapfel,  Stodler,  and 
others,  all  afterwards  more  or  Ims  eminent,  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  as  every  one  did 
who  (ame  into  contact  with  him  ;  a  band  of 
youn;,'  ailorers,  eager  to  play,  or  sing,  or  copy 
anything  that  he  eom{»08ed  ;  the  cameet  of  the 
devoted  friends  who  snrronnded  him  in  later 
years,  and  helped  to  force  his  music  on  .in 
ignorant  and  preoccupied  public.  Nor  did  tlie 
enthusiasm  osass  with  his  departure ;  for  aonie 
years  aftenvards  the  onhostnd  j^ieces  Avhich  lie 
had  written  while  at  the  school  were  still  played 
by  the  boys  from  his  own  MS.  copies.  Ontdde 
the  school  he  had  sometinies  oji|Niitiiiiities  of 
going  to  the  opera.  The  tirst  ojtera  which  lu' 
is  said  to  have  Ijeanl  was  Weigl's  '  Waiseulians,' 
|»layod  Dec.  12,  1810:  but  thi.4  was  Sidipssd 
liy  the  '  Sohwei^orfainilie  '  of  the  same  com- 
pose r,  July  S,  Ibll  ;  that  again  by  Siiontini's 
'  Vestalin.'  with  Milder.  Oet.  1,  1812 ;  and  all 
of  thom  by  Olnok's  '  Tphigonie  anf  Tanri-^.' 
which  he  probably  heard  first  April  5.  isi.*;, 
with  Milder  and  Vogl  in  the  two  prinei|tal  parts, 
and  which  made  a  deep  and  ineffaceable  im- 
prosaion  Ujion  him,  and  drove  him  to  the  study 
of  Gluck's  scores.^  During  the  same  years  there 
1  PfDm  BuMnMd.  la  WAX. 
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were  %iao  many  concerto,  inclading  those  at 

«hirh  IV't  thoven  produced  his  5th,  6th,  and  "tli, 
Sjn^honies,  the  Choral  FaQtasia,  portions  of 
tiN  Kan  in  G,  the  Overture  to  '  Coriolan,'  and 
others  of  his  fpratei^it  oompoeitious.  Schubert 
probably  heani  all  these  works,  but  it  is  very 
doabtful  whether  ho  heard  them  with  the  same 
prviiilection  as  the  operas  just  mentioned.  We 
mi^ht  infer  with  certainty  from  tin"  tlin  c  (■arlit»>st 
of  his  syni phonies,  that  Ueethoven's  style  had 
as  jet  taken  but  littila  hold  on  hin,  notvith* 
standing  the  personal  fascination  whi(>h  he  si-cnis 
to  have  felt  for  the  great  master  from  lirst  to 
last    Bat,  indeed,  we  hare  his  own  express 
declanitioTi  to  that  eflr<  t.    Coming  home  after 
s  performance  of  an  oratorio  of  Salieri's,  June 
16, 1816,  he  speaks  of  the  music  in  terms  which 
can  only  refer  to  Beethoven,  as  'of  »iu)ple 
uatiiml  exjirf-^sion,  free  from  all  tliat  li-.nn-  rif 
nhich  prcvaib  in  moat  of  the  com^iOM.-i's  of  our 
time,  and  for  which  w«  have  almost  solely  to 
t'liuk  one  of  our  grerUrst  flf-rman  artists  ;  tlt  it 
^nuxrrerit  which  unites  the  tragic  and  the  comic, 
the  ayeeable  and  the  repulsive,  the  heraio  and 
the  jietty,  the  Holiest  and  a  harle^juin  ;  in- 
fnriates  those  who  hear  it  instead  of  dissolving 
tiboa  in  love,  and  nakea  them  langh  instead  of 
ninng  tl  i  •  n  i  hoaTonwards. '    M  ozart  was  at  the 
time  his  ideal  composer  ;  this,  too,  is  plain  from 
the  symphonies,  hut  here  also  he  leaves  us  in 
■0  <ioubt.    l*hree  days  earlier  we  tind  in  the 
Mme  diary,'  apropos  of  one  of  the  (|uint<'ts  of 
that  great  master: — 'Gently,  as  if  out  of  the 
<Hrtsnce,  did  the  magic  tones  of  Hocart's  music 
strilcc  my  oars.    With  what  inconceivable  al- 
ternate force  and  tenderness  did  Schlesinger's 
iBHterly  playing  iji>  press  it  deep,  deep,  into  my 
lie*rt '    Such  lovely  impressions  remain  on  the 
sool,  there  to  work  for  good,  past  all  power  of 
time  or  circumstances.    In  the  darkness  of  this 
life  they  reveal  a  clear,  bright,  beautiful  jiros- 
{*«:t,  ins|)iring  confidence  .irnl  hope.    0  Mozart, 
immortal  Mozart !  what  countless  consolatory 
iBBsgts  of  a  bright  better  world  hast  thou 
stamped  on  our  «otils. '    Tlifte  \^  no  doubt  to 
which  of  these  two  great  masters  he  was  Uiost 
ettaehed  at  the  time  he  wrote  this.    [At  the 
^*me  tinif  it  is  fair  to  add  that  even  now  his 
^egianoe  was  divided.    In  the  instriimental 
eoapositions  of  this  period,  though  the  style  is 
ri'«l<  ilf-d  on  Mozart,  the  subjects  are  occasionally 
wminLscent  of  Bectliovcn's  idi>a«i ;  and  there  is 
•  significant  story  that  when  a  friend  praised 
aNBe  of  his  settings  of  Klopstock,  and  hailed 
bim  Jilr»>jifly  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
wmposition,  he  answered  dithdently,  '  Perhaps, 
I  aooietimes  hsTo  dreams  of  that  sort,  bnt  who 
esn  do  anything  after  I*.'*^t}ioveii  ' '] 

We  have  seen  what  a  scourge  the  conscription 
?n>ved  in  thaoaaa  of  Riea  (see  omlf,  p.  97),  and 
nnessiiMis  of  Mendelssohn's  family  till  tlw 
nak  of  it  was  over  in  his  ease  (vol.  iii.  p.  121a). 

•  Qwrt#4  bj  K.a.  pp.  lOa.  101  (L  lOft.  108). 


To  avoid  a  similar  danger*  Schubert  elected  to 

enter  his  father's  .sihool,  and  after  the  neceshary 
study  for  a  few  months  at  the  Konual  School  of 
St.  Anna,  did  so,  and  actually  remained  there  for 
three  years  as  teacher  of  thr  lowest  class.  The 
dntii>3  were  odious,  but  he  discharged  Ihem 
with  strict  regularity,  and  not  with  gnater 
severity  than  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  irritable  temperament  of  a  musician 
condemned  to  such  drudgery.  The  picture  of 
Pegasus  thns  in  vile  harness,  and  the  absence 
of  any  remark  on  tin  anomaly,  throws  a  c  uiii.us 
light  on  the  lieginuiugs  of  a  great  com|ioser. 
Out  of  school  honrs,  however,  he  had  his  re- 
laxations. There  was  a  family  in  the  Lichtcn- 
thai  named  Grob— a  mother,  son,  and  daughter 
--who.Hc  relations  to  him  were  w.mewhat  like 
those  ot  the  I'.iiuiiinjis  to  lUethoven  (vol.  i.  p. 

The  house  was  bight  r  in  tlic  .•■(  ale  than 
his  father's,  and  he  was  i^uite  at  heme  there. 
Thereae,  the  daughter,  had  a  fine  high  soprano 
voice,  and  Hcinrich  firob  plnyid  With  PF.  and 
violoncello  ;  the  mother  was  a  woman  of  taste, 
and  a  great  deal  of  mnsic  wss  msde.    It  is  not 
impossible  that  Therese  inspired  him  vith  a 
softer  feeling.^   The  choir  of  the  Lichtenthal 
chnrch,  where  his  old  ftiend  Bolter  wss  still 
choirmaster,  was  his  lesort  on  Sundays  and 
fea.st  days,  and  for  it  he  wrote  his  first  ni:iv«,  in 
F — begun  May  17,  tinihhctl  July  I'-',  I  M  l — a 
fitting  pendant  to  the  ^mi>hony  of  the  previous 
October.     He  was  not  yet  cightcf  u,  and  the 
nio&s  is  pronounced  by  a  tiustwoithy  critic^ 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  first  msss  ctct  pro- 
duced,  excejitiiig  Peethoven's  in  C,  fin<l  as 
striking  an  instance  of  the  precocity  of  genius 
Hs  Mendelssohn's  Overture  to  the  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dfeam.*    It  si«ms  to  have  l.m  first 
performed  on  Oct.  16,  the  first  Sunday  after  St. 
Theresa's  day,  1814 — Maysedcr,  then  twenty- 
five  and  an  acknowledged  virtuoso,  les'ling  the 
first  violins  :  and  was  repeated  at  the  An^'istine 
Church  ten  days  after.  This  second  pi  iloiniance 
was  quite  an  event.    Franz  conducted,  Holser 
led  the  choir,  Feidinai  il  took  the  organ.  Tin  re«( 
Grob  sang,  the  enthut^iasm  of  the  family  und 
friends  wss  great,  and  the  proud  father  pie> 
sented  his  hap{jy  son  vith  a  five^octave  piano.' 
Salieri  was  present  and  loud  in  his  praises,  and 
claimed  Schubert  as  his  pupil.    He  had  indeed 
begun  to  take  some  interest  in  the  lad  I  crore" 
he  left  the  Cotinrf,  arid  cnntintied  it  by  daily 
lessons  '  for  a  long  time.  •    That  interest  was 
probably  much  the  same  that  he  had  shown  to 
Beethoven  fifteen  years  before,   making  him 
write  to  Metastasio's  words,  and  correcting  the 
prosody  of  his  music.    But  there  must  have 
b«'cn  some  curious  attraction  about  the  old  man, 
to  attach  twosucb  original  geniuses  as  Beethoven 

'  ft'        thr""  f  in     -  M  tii'.iii •!  <■>  i-iili-t     frr  frrit.  p.  131, 
-  J*...'  K.ff.  pp.  NI    I  111 

•  Prout,  in  Monthlf  Munml  Krrrvnt.  Jan.  and  Feb.  1S71. 

>#M.Pbias.  i.STMt«. 
f  BNMnltiM.  te  WJ.t.  Jaw  Si  ms. 
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am]  ^^  ■li'.tlx  rt  to  him,  and  make  them  willing 
to  Htyle  themselves  '  ndiulars  of  Salieri.' '  His 
permanent  inflvmee  on  Sehnbeit  may  be 
nioasuml  by  the  fact  that  lie  w^iriicl  him 
against  Goethe  aud  Schiller,  a  waruiag  wliich 
Sehnbert  Attended  to  lo  fkr  as  to  oompoie  sixty* 
seven  mnga  of  the  one  poet,  and  fifi^>foar  of 
the  other ! 

Franz*8  next  effort  was  an  opera — a  ligbt  tod 

absurd  supernatural  '  opZ-ra  •  comiquo '  iu  three 
aots,  'Des  Teufele  Lustsohloss,'  worda  by 
Kotzebne.    He  probably  l)cgan  it  while  at  the 

Coniirt,  tlie  first  act  liaving  Ixjen  completed 
Jan.  11,  1814  ;  the  eeooud,  March  16  ;  and 
the  third,  Hay  16.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
beg  in  tho  mi'is.  That  over,  he  had  leisure  to 
look  again  at  the  earlier  work.  Tlio  experience 
gained  in  writing  the  mass  probably  revealed 
many  an  imperfection  in  the  ojtora.  lie  at 
once  rewrote  it.  and  finished  the  revision  of  it 
on  Oct,  22.  Tlie  work  was  never  jierformed. 
With  all  these  and  other  labours  ho  found  time 
to  visit  tho  Convirt  -  in  the  evenings,  take  jiart 
in  the  practices,  and  try  over  his  new  coniiKxsi- 
tions.  Besides  the  pieces  already  nu-ntioned, 
tlif  produi'tions  of  cmbnico  n  S.ilve  Rcgina 
for  tenor  aud  orchestra.  Also  two  string 
quartets  in  D  and  0  minor  reapeetively,  and  a 
third  in  IU,  puMishod  as  op.  IrtS,  iin<l  rcnnrk- 
uble  for  the  circumstances  of  its  com£K>sition. 
It  was  begun  aa  a  string  trio,  and  ten  lines 
weix'  written  in  (hit  form.  It  was  then  begun 
again  aud  huished  as  a  quartet.  The  move- 
ments are  more  fully  dated  than  usual.'  Also 
five  niinui'ts  and  six  D^'ntHcUe  (or  waltzes)  for 
etriugs  aud  horns ;  and  seventeen  songs,  among 
them  *Gretehen  am  Spinnrade'  (Oct.  19),  and 
Sohiller's  'Dor  Taucher,'  a  comjwsition  of 
enormous  length,  begun  Sept.  1813,  and  finished 
in  the  following  August.  On  Dec.  10  he  began 
his  second  sym  1^1  HMiy,  in  I'.->.'  The  autograpli 
shows  that  the  short  Introduction  aud  Allegro 
vivace  were  finished  by  the  twenty-sixth  of  the 
sinie  month,  but  its  completion  falls  in  1815. 
Ik'fore  the  year  cloH.'d  he  made  the  acipiaintanee 
of  Mayrhofer,  a  man  of  eccentric,  almo.st  liypo- 
chondriae  chiracter,  and  a  t>oct  of  grand  and 
gloomy  cast,  who  bi-came  his  firm  friend,  and 
fifty-four  of  whoso  poems'"  (besides  the  openvs 
of  '  Adi-ast '  and  '  Die  beiden  Freunde  vou 
Salamuika'),  fortunately  for  Mayrlmfer's  im- 
mortality,  he  sot  to  music  — bonie  of  them 

*  For  BMthovm  irul.  L  |».  SZl*.  8dittb««  •>  itjrUi  hluwlf 
on  tbe  utl*«NPM«I  hia  'Wmumim'  w4  'CtoadlM  voa  Vliu 

2  K.lf.  I>.  11  (I.  19.. 

In  4)  Stan<len  KngrrortiKt,'  MiiMrantly  iinplyitiK  thnt  it  wu  diuhwt 
«tf  D«r»r*and  •(ter  twelve  o'ciix-k  »t  iilfht.  AnilaoU-,  at  >ipvlt>r>ln«. 
'den  6  Sept.  IHU.  Ht  f>n>l.  'ini  10  Sopt.  IHU  '  MInurt.  «t  <-n<l.  ■]! 
Sept  1)14.'  Kliiulc,  xt  vii'l  ■•l-\>  13  St'pt.  I<*U.'  A(it<it;nipli  with 
Spina. 

*  Atbcflnninx.  '10  Dw  ISU':  end  of  An^tra.  'SltDec.  1S14': 
at  biflralac  at  riMto. ' »  Pt*.  MU,'  m4  st  md,  •  M  Menk  IBiv 
llwaMVMMatoHvIijimiiad AUmm H«iiM(li»li  AndutoiBt': 
MIWMt  mi  tMa  10  nuMtli  Wtmuk  Pnrtm  *1«m»  (BbU  fla><ni 
fmuiliaattiMCnraMMMei.Oei,A18l7.  Autagnyk  with  Hci  i 

*  PMrt3r<«i|htpaUMMd.MdaUtoVS. 


among  his  very  finest  songs.  The  acquaintance 
began  by  Schubert  s  setting  Mayrhofer's  '  Am 
See.'  He  oomposed  it  on  Dee.  7,  and  m  few 
days  afterwards  visited  the  poet  at  his  lodKillgl 
iu  the  Wippliuger  Strasse  420  (since  destrojed), 
a  small  dark  room  rendered  Olustrioaa  by  being 
the  residence  of  Theodor  Korner,  and  after- 
wards of  Schubert,  who  lived  there  in  1619 
and  1820.  The  visit  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  whioh  ended  only  with  Schubert's 
death. 

1816  is  literally  crowded  with  compositioBs. 

Two  orchestral  symphonies  of  full  dimcn^•ioll^, 
Nos.  2  and  3  (that  in  ended  Mai-ch  24,  that 
in  D,'  May  24-July  19);  a  string  quartet  in 
G  minor  (March  25-ApriI  1)  ;  PF.  sonatas  in 
C,  F,  E  (Feb.  11)  and  E  (Feb.  18) ;  an  adagio 
in  ft  (April  8),  twelve  Wiener  Deutsche, 
eight  Ecossiiises  (Octi  8)^  and  ten  variations 
for  1*F.  solo;  two  mas.sc.s,  in  M'  (March 
2-7)  and  Bp  (Nov.  ll-);  a  new  'Dona'*  for 
the  muss  in  F  ;  a  Stabut  Mater  in  G  minor 
(April  1)  ;  a  Salve  Rcgina  (.Uily  5)  ;  five  large 
dramatic  pieces  — '  Der  vicrjahrige  Fosteu,'  oue- 
act  ofieretta  (ended  May  16)  ;  '  Fernando,'  one- 
act  Singspiel  (.Inly  3-9)  ;  'Claudiue  von  Vills- 
bella,'  three-act  Singspiel  (Act  1,  .luly  2^ 
Angttst  6),  originally  oomposed  complete,  but 
Acts  2  and  3  were  used  by  an  officious 
maid-aervaut  for  lighting  tires ;  '  Die  bridra 
Frennde  ron  Salamanka,  a  two>act  8ingsi>itl 
by  Mayrhofer  (Nov.  18- Dec.  31):  '  IVr 
Kpiegelritter,'  three-act  opera,  of  which  eight 
numbers  are  with  the  Oesellsohaffc  des  Hnsik* 
freunde  at  Vienna;  perhaps  also  a  Singsj.i.  1 
called  'Die  MinnesSngBr/  and  'Adrast,'  an 
otiera  by  Mayrhofer,  of  which  but  senm  nntnbeis 
exist.'  In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  no 
less  than  146  songs.  In  August  alone  there 
are  over  thirty,  and  in  October  over  twenty, 
of  which  ciglit  arc  dated  the  Ifith  and  seven 
the  19th  !  And  of  these  146  songs  some  are  of 
such  enormous  length  as  would  seem  to  Imvti 
]>revcnted  their  publication.  'Minona' 
Vvh.  8),  the  fii^t  one  of  flu-  year,  contains  six- 
tixMi,and  '  Adchvold  and  Emma'  (.M.S.,  June  5) 
no  less  than  fifty-five  closely  written  sides.  Of 
those  ]>nblished,  'Die  Biirgs«  haft' (' Aug.  IS"!.".  ') 
fills  twenty-two  pages  of  Litolffs  edition.  '  Kly- 
sium '  thirtam,  and  *Loda*s  Geopenst* fifteen  of 
the  same.  It  wa.s  the  length  of  such  coinpc»si- 
tious  as  these — '  jias  une  histoire,  mais  des 
histoires' — that  caused  VeethoTcn's  exolama- 


It  U  III  th<-  ii->i*l  IKIiiiVwirot  iiKivcmciitii :  .\iln|rt<>  iiuifot'm^  •mi 
Vllryro  ri>ri  ))ri..  1)1 :  Allrgrettrt 'Ol ;  MliiiietaiMl  Tlio  ll>> ;  Fin»iT. 
l'r<*U>  \  iv.'x  i-  I>i.  lUir*  -  All^itrw.  lit  iMWiiininy,  •**  May  l"<i;  : 
riid.  -Julr  Vi,  l^l'i'  Allrirrwltii.  »t  twinning.  'Jn\f  LV  l-iji 
End  of  Finale.  'July  Hi.  Autornph  with  H«rr  Doni>i^. 

">  Puhllkhed  t>y  M.  IWint,  of  PrmfUp,  In  ISM.a*  the  ajnjpiBitiou  .  f 
R.  Ftthrrr,  (S.^  >  .>!,  11.  p  1  l.lAl  Th»  fr»ii«1  wiui  imt  rxp«»*»i  till  I**T. 
when  It  »»«'inii<»iiK~«J  )iv  Frnl.  l>  liulTrt  In  the  Jll^j.  n'tfnrr  MurJt- 
tritiiug  »(  Dec.  14.  Fenliniinil  meiiticHi*  thi.  uuut  In  hU  Uet  under 
I**!!!.  Aeopr.evideaUreopleddoeelrfrMnUieMtafni^tivtvlSh 
the  nrlilUInn  of  ntiom  (or  cl»rinet»*  heeeoon"  hr  Ferd.  Svhutxvt 
(J«lr2-1.  IfMTi.  t.lnthr  T.l>>niiynf  theOriwlliK-hBft  lUr  Mntlkfivar-'.r 

»  M.iitl.i  I  liy  Kt-r.liii;<ii.l.  p.  I.Ttn. 

*  Antiigntpha  o(  Frrimmlo,  Trulcl*  lAiatacbloet,  Mul  Adn«t  are 
With  Hwr  r 
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tioii  oil  hU  dnithbe'l  :  '  Hucli  long  jioenis,  many 
of  them  coutainiug  ten  othem,'  by  wliich  he 
meant  as  long  as  ten.  [Hoe  p.  3096.]  And 
this  mass  of  niu-^ii-  wis  ]>i<m1ucc<1  in  tlio  men' 
iiit«rvak  of  bis  school  di  u<l>;ery  !  Well  inigiit 
his  brother  eay  that  the  ra[>i(lity  of  his  writing 
was  marvellous. 

Amidst  all  this  work  aud(  one  might  be 
teni])te<l  to  believe,  all  this  horrj,  it  is  astonish* 
ing  to  find  that  84>mc  of  the  sougs  of  thcso 
boyish  years  are  amongst  the  most  [lermanunt 
of  his  productions.  '  Gretchen  am  Spinnradu,' 
a  song  full  of  the  ]>a89ion  and  experience  nt'  a 
lifetime,  was  written  (as  we  have  said)  in  Oct. 
1814,  when  he  was  seventeen.  The  '  Erl  King ' 
itself  in  its  original  form  (with  a  few  slight 
dit!er<:'nccsi  I  belongs  to  tho  winter  of  181f», 
«u<i  the  immortal  songs  uf  tho  •  Ilaidenrosk-in,' 
•Bastlose  Liebe,'  'Schafcrs  Klogelied,'  the 
grand  Ossian  soups,  and  othri-s  of  his  better- 
known  works,  lull  within  tliis  year.  The  Mass 
in  O,  too,  though  oomiMwed  for  a  veiy  limited 
orchestra,  ntid  not  witlmiit  tokens  of  hnny,  is 
a  masterpiece.  Tlio  draiuatio  works  contain 
many  beautiful  morements,  and  are  foil  of 
striking  things,  but  the  librettos  are  so  Imd, 
that  in  their  present  condition  they  can  ucvi-r 
be  put  on  the  stagei.  The  symphoniee,  though 
not  original,  arc  not  wiflmv.t  otit^nnal  jwints  ; 
and  are  so  sustained  tliruughout,  so  full  of 
fi«sh  melody  and  interesting  harmony,  and  so 
extraordinarily  soore<l  conaidtring  their  ilate, 
that  in  these  respects  a  man  of  double  Schubert's 
age  might  be  prond  to  claim  them. 

The  haViit  of  writing  to  whatever  words  came 
in  his  way  was  one  of  Schubert's  characteristics, 
esiiecially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 
VTith  his  inceesant  desire  to  sing  ;  with  an 
abtmdant  fountain  of  melody  and  hannony 
always  welling  up  in  him  and  endeavouring  to 
escaiie,  no  wonder  that  he  grasped  at  any  words 
and  tne<l  any  forms  that  mnie  in  his  way  and 
sienKHl  to  slford  a  channel  for  his  thoughts. 
If  good,  well ;  if  bad,  well  too.  The  reason 
why  h<'  wrote  eight  ofwras  in  one  year  was  no 
doubt  in  great  measure  l)ecausc  he  hapjtened  to 
meet  with  eight  librettos  ;  hail  it  been  four  or 
twelve  instead  of  oiglit  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  The  variety  iu  the  productions 
even  of  this  early  year  is  traly  extraordinary.  A 
glatiro  at  tho  list  is  snfhcicnt  to  show  that  lie 
tried  nearly  every  form  uf  com|K»ition,  whilst 
the  songs  which  he  set  range  from  gems  Uke 
Coethe's  *  Meeresstille  '  an'l  '  Freudvoll  und 
leidvoU,'  to  the  noisy  ballads  of  Hertrand  ;  from 
Mayrhofer's  stem  elassicality  and  tiie  gloomy 
romance  of  Ossian,  to  tho  mild  sentiment  of 
Klopatock.  No  doubt,  as  Schumann  says,  he 
covm  have  set  a  placard  to  music'  Tlie 

I  Tht  IMin  Lnimry  pnmmm  an  ntotniph  of  Um  wrllcr  form. 

All  the  ii>i-«i">ri«  nrr  in  th»  ■•.iii|>l»i»e  vdftlnn. 

•  'V'l  .  ii  III.- ,l.,iin<'  1a  *;  iicttr  dr  UollaDd*,' M7I  Ramaku.  T<tit 
Sshubert  coold  bar*  tlir<i«rn  puvtiT  iDtoMlMlvtviilODMtl  'OlY* 
M  th»  •vntab' MM  MoMrt, 'and  ni  pot  th*  fDrtir  to  Ihn.' 


Spectacle  of  so  insatiaMe  a  desire  to  profluce  has 
never  before  been  seen  ;  of  a  geuius  thrown 
naked  into  the  world  and  compelled  to  explore 
for  liiniself  all  paths  and  channels  in  order  to 
discover  by  exhaustiuu  which  was  the  best — 
and  then  to  die. 

During  tliin  year  he  taught  diligently  and 
punctually  in  his  lather's  school,  and  attended 
Salieri's  lessons.  His  relations  to  the  Uchten* 
thai  reiiiaine<l  as  Ix'fore.  Tho  Mass  in  G,  like 
that  in  ¥,  waa  written  for  the  parish  church,  and 
aooording  to  the  testimony  of  one  ^  of  his  old 
friends  was  esjiecially  intended  for  those  of  hia 
companions  who  had  been  pujiils  of  Holzer's  with 
him.  A  pleasant  relic  of  his  home  life  exists 
in  a  i>iece  of  music  written  for  his  father's  birth* 
<lay,  .Sept.  '27,  181.5,  for  four  voiecs  and  orchestia 
— '  Erhahiier,  verehrter  Freund  der  Jugeiid.'* 
lie  kej  t  u|>  his  intei-coursealsowitll  the  Conricf, 
and  when  he  hail  written  anything  sjiocial  it 
\\  as  one  of  the  lii-st  places  to  which  he  would 
take  it.  There  possibly  his  Symphonies  were 
trieil.  though  it  is  dotilitf'ul  if  a  juvenile  on  hestia 
would  contain  clarinets,  Imu«8oous,  trunij>ets, 
and  horns,  all  whidi  are  present  in  the  seorea 
of  the  first  four  Symphonies.  Tlicre,  thanka 
to  the  memorandum  of  another  old  '  Convicter,' 
we  eaa  assist  at  the  6rst  hearing  of  the  *  Erl 
King.'  Spann  liappened  to  eall  one  aftenioon, 
iu  this  very  winter,  at  tho  elder  Schubert's 
honae  in  the  Himmelpfortgrnnd,  and  found 
Kranz  in  his  room,  in  a  state  nt  inspiiation  over 
Goethe's  ballad,  which  he  had  just  seen  for  the 
first  time.  A  ftw  times'  nading  had  been 
sutricieiit  to  evoke  the  musie,  wliieh  in  the  rsge 
of  inspiration  he  was  whelming  dowu^  on  to- 
the  paper  at  the  moment  of  Spann's  arrival  ^ 
inilecd  it  was  already  perfbct  except  the  mere 
tilling  in  of  the  accompaniment  Tliis  was 
ipiickly  done  ;  and  it  was  finished  in  the  form 
in  which  we  can  now  see  it  in  the  Berlin 
Library.*  In  the  evening  .Schubert  brought  it 
to  the  Convict,  and  there  tirst  he  and  then  Holz> 
apfel  sang  it  tlirough.  It  was  not  altogether 
well  receiveil.  No  wonder  ;  the  form  was  too 
new,  the  dnimatic  spirit  too  strong,  even  tor 
that  circle  of  young  Schubert-admirers.  At 
tho  Words  '  Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  jetzt  fas.st 
er  mieh  an  !'  where  ii^,  F;,  and  all  come 
together,  then  waa  some  dissent,  and  Rozicka, 
as  teacher  of  hannony,  had  to  explain  to  his 
pupils,  as  beet  he  might,  a  combination  which 
now  aeems  pnfeetly  natural  and  appropriate. 

1816  was  passsd  much  as  1816  had  been,  in 

*  Herr  IV»ptil»r.  I  oanixit  rrlmln  (piin  mrntlrmlni  thl»  ircnUf- 
liiui.  who  in  IHrtT  WM  •hoiiiiiAti  at  H|iliiu  • 

•hill  novrr  forget  the  <lr«ll  »h<»k  I  rr»f  i.mI  when  on  a«kliif  hlin  if 
be  knew  S^hutwrt.  hrrrplM.  'Know  him?  I  wu  at  bU  cbrMan- 
In*: '  Krrtnlp'ii  Uf-  i»  IruMitotI  to  him  for  man|r  a  tntt  which 
wnulil  c.ithiT»i'#  liavr  Iwn  lf""t. 

*  S<jti  111  th>'  Iiiip<>rlal  nilirary.  IWrllii.  Nn  cloubl thw* «M «M 
•Tvnr  raar,  thoniih  that  ot  1914  ha>  liMii  Inat. 

*  MiiUMrAMcnrf  ia  Kniiila'a  word,  donbtteai  fmm  Spaun't  Up*. 

*  If  Indaed  tbU  >■•  tli«aHna]l]r  fimt  oridnal.  The  ntnlnlon  of 
bar  a  and  Iti  «iil»M^iti«it  ln*-r<1oti.  hnwrver.  wvll  m  th'  .-Wn 
ranlar  louk  <>f  tlx-  wholr,  Mwni  t"  point  to  lt>  lirhii;  a  tn>n~  ript. 
Vn*  nrtmui  vordooa  ol  Uila  aons,  aiid  th«  atafat  of  Ita  nvwUi. 
OM  l»  MMlB  th»  MMfdito  •dtthm  «t  amtkovf  a  HKitoLI 
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a  niirvollons  round  of  inci'ssant  work.  Tlic 
Urudgory  ul  ihe  school,  huwever,  bad  become  so 
inwipportable  that  Sdrabert  adaed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  o[><'iiiiig  of  a  ;:ovenimcnt  st  lio  tl  of 
muBiu,  at  Laibach,  ucar  Triestei  to  ap^ily  lor  the 
post  of  director,  with  a  salary  of  500  Vienna 
florins — C2l  a  year.  The  testimonials  which  lie 
seut  ill  iu  April  from  Salieri,  and  from  Joaeph 
Spendou,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  were 
ao  cold  iu  tone  as  to  imply  tliat  however  much 
tlicy  valued  Schubert,  they  believeil  his  t|ualifi- 
catious  not  to  bu  those  of  the  head  ot  a  largo 
establiahinont  *  At  any  rate  he  fiuled,  and  the 
post  wan  Ljiven,  on  the  nnoinmendatioil  of 
•Salicri,  to  a  ccrtaiii  Jacob  Schaufl.  Schubert 
found  oompenaation,  however,  in  the  friendship 
of  Krauz  von  Scholior,  a  young  man  of  good 
birth  and  some  small  mcaiia,  who  had  met  with 
his  SOUK'S  at  the  boose  of  the  Spauns  at  Linz, 
and  hail  evi  r  since  longe<l  to  make  his  personal 
aoquaiutance.  Coming  to  Vienna  to  cuter  the 
University,  apparently  soon  aft«^r  the  Laihach 
rebuff,  he  called  on  Schubert,  found  him  in  his 
father's  liousp,  ovenvhelmeil  with  his  school 
duties,  aud  \\ith  upiarently  uo  time  for  nuusic. 
There,  however,  were  the  j^es  of  manuscript — 
operas,  masses,  symphonies,  soii^s.  htvipcd  up 
ai'ouud  the  young  schoolmaster-composer,  aud 
Schober  saw  at  once  that  some  step  must  be 
taken  to  jMit  an  end  to  this  cruel  anonuih-, 
and  give  Schubert  time  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  Art  of  which  he  was  so  AilL  Schoba* 
proi>osed  that  his  new  friend  should  live  with 
l)im  ;  Franz's  father  —  possibly  not  over- 
satisiied  with  his  son's  performances  as  a  teacher 
of  the  alphabet  to  in&nts'— consentotl  to  the 
plan,  and  the  two  young  men  (Schober  was 
some  four  mouths  Franz's  junior)  went  otf  to 
Iceep  house  together  at  Sehober's  lodgings  in 
tlie  LaU'lkrongasse.  A  trace  of  this  change  is 
found  ou  two  M9>  tOOga  in  the  ilusik  Verein  at 
Vienna,  'Leiden  der  l^ennung'  and  'Lebens- 
lii-d,'  inscribed  'In  Herr  v.  Sehol>er'H  lodging,' 
aud  dated  Nov.  1816.  Schul)ert  Ix^au  to  give 
a  few  lessons,  but  soon  threw  them  up,'  and 
the  household  must  have  been  maintained  at 
Sehober's  ex|>en80,  since  there  was  obviously  as 
yet  no  sale  for  Schubert's  comiiositions.  He 
had  good  friends,  as  Ikethoven  had  had  at  the 
same  age,  though  not  so  high  iu  rank  Mofrath 
von  Kiesewetter,  Mattii.ius  von  CoUiu,  Graf 
Merits  Dietrichstein,  Hofrath  Hammer  von 
PnigStall,  Tyrker,  aff-rwuds  Patriueh  of 
Venice  and  Archbishop  of  i:>laa,  Frau  Caroline 
Pichler-~>all  ready  and  aiudons  to  help  him  h»l 
they  had  the  oi>portuni^.  But  Schubert  never 
gave  them  the  opportunity.  He  was  a  true 
Viennese,  bom  in  the  lowest  ranks,  without 
either  the  art  or  the  taste  for  'imjiosing'  on 
the  arisfooracy  (I'.ci  thoven's*  favourite  phrase) 
tliat  LJeetliovt  n  had  ;  loving  the  society  of  his 
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'  own  class,  shrinking  from  praiso  or  notice  of 
.  any  kind,  aud  with  au  absolute  detestation  of 
I  teadung  or  any  other  stated  duties. 

Hut  to  kiKiw  him  was  to  love  and  value  him. 
1  Three  little  events,  which  slightly  divenuiy  the 
I  course  of  this  year,  ars  of  moment  aa  sthowiAg 
the  position  which  Schubert  took  amongst  hia 
I  acquaintances.    The  first  was  the  60th  aauni* 
veraaiy  of  Salieri's  arrival  in  Vienna,  which  he 
had  enterc<l  as  a  boy  on  June  16,  \7QC.  [See 
i  SaliEKI,  p.  '^1^.]    On  Sunday,  June  IG,  1^16, 
the  old  Italian  was  invested  with  the  lui2><*rial 
gold  medal  and  chain  of  honour,  iu  the  preeenee 
of  the  whule  l»o<ly  of  Court-musicians  ;  and  iu 
1  theeveuing  a  concert  toolc  place  at  hisowu  Luum, 
in  which,  aurrounded  by  hia  pupils,  Wei|^. 
Assmayer,  Anna  Frohlich,  Schubert,  uid  many 
others,^  both  male  and  female,  he  snuffed  up 
the  incense  of  his  worshipi>ers,  and  listened  to 
compositions  in  his  honour  by  his  scholai-^  {^t 
and  prcscuU    Among  these  were  pieces  sent  by 
Hummel  and  Moscheles,  and  a  short  cantata, 
I  both  words  and  music  by  Schub*  rt.** 

Eight  <lay3  nftcrwanls,  on  July  24,  there  was 
another  festivity  in  honour  of  the  birthday  ot 
a  certain  Herr  Hoinrich  Wattcroth,"  a  distin- 
guislnd  ntlicial  person,  for  which  Schubert  had 
beeu  employed  to  write  a  cantata  ou  the  subject 
of  Prometheus,  wordsby  Philipplh«xler,  another 
official  person.  The  cantata  1k>s  disappeared  ; 
but  from  a  description  of  it  by  Leopold  Sonn- 
leithner,  communicated  to  '  Zellner's  Bliitter  fnr 
Theater.'etc.  (No.  10),  and  reprinted  ^separately, 
it  seems  to  have  been  written  for  two  solo  voice**, 
soprauo  (Oaa),  aud  bsss  (Prometheus),  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  and  to  have  contained  a  duet  in 
recitative,  two  choruses  for  mixe<l  and  one  for 
i  male  voices  (the  disciples  of  lYometheus)^  This 
I  last  is  described  as  having  bsen  in  the  form  of 
a  slow  march,  with  original  and  interesting  treat- 
j  lueut.  The|>erformanoe  tooki)lace  iu  the  garden 
of  Watteroth's  hoose  in  the  Erdbeig  snlmrb  of 
Vienna.  As  all  the  jiersons  concemeil  iu  the 
festivity  were  people  of  some  consideration,  snd 
aa  the  muaie  waa  veiy  well  received,  it  may  have 
been  an  important  introduction  for  the  yoong 
composer.  A  congratulatory  poem  by  von 
Schlechta,  addressed  to  Schubert,  apjteaix'd  a  da\ 
or  two  later  in  the  T/uaterze^tmg.  Schubert 
had  already,  in  the  previous  year,  set  a  son}? 
of  Schlechta 's — 'Auf  eiueiii  Kirchhof — and  he 
promptly  adcnowladged  the  compliment  by 
adopting  one  of  man  moment  from  Sehlechta's 
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'Diego  Manzaiiarcs,'  'Wo  in-st  du  (liinh  i'ins.'iinf 
Sohfttten !'  his  setting  of  whiclt  is  dated  July 
80,  1816.1  Schubert  evidently  was  fond  of  hli 
cautata.  It  was  i^i'ifoinied  at  IiiUhbruek  by 
Giinsbacher,  and  at  Vieuna  by  Soouleithuer  in 
1819.  SchubertwishedtogiveitattheAttgartcn 
in  1820,  ami  had  soiit  it  somewhere  for  jierforiu- 
tanoe  at  the  time  of  his  deatlt.  He  was  paid  100 
florins,  N'ienua  curreucy  (or  £4)  for  it,  and  he 
uotea  in  his  joonud  tint  it  was  the  fint  time 
he  had  conijKwwl  for  luoucy. 

The  third  evi-nt  \vu,>  tlif  comiiosition  of  a 
cantata  on  a  larger  soale  tliaii  c  ither  of  the  othei-». 
It  wiisi  inldn  ssed  to  Dr.  .I»)si  |ili  SpciKh)!!,  in  his 
character  of  Founde  r  aud  Priuci|Hil  of  the  School- 
masters' Widows'  Fund,  «»1  omtainecl  eight 
numbers,  with  solos  for  two  sopranos  and  ba«s, 
a  (quartet  and  choruaea,  all  with  orchestral 
aoeompaniment.  Whether  it  was  perfonned  or 
not  is  uncertain, l)iit  it  was  published  in  1830 
iu  1*F.  score  by  Diabelli,  as  op.  128.  The  other 
compositions  of  the  yew  181 0  are  u  nnmerous  as 
usual.  There  is  a  fine  trio  for  S.S.  A.  and  PF. 
to  the  words  of  Klopstock's  '  groeses  Ualleliga ' 
(Lf.  41,  No.  2);  sSalTeB^nain  F,  to  German 
words,  for  four  voices  and  nr^^an  (Feb.  21, 
1816)  jjauother,  to  Latin  words,  for  uuacoom- 
panied  chonis  (Feb.  1818),  and  »  SUbst  Hater 
in  F  minor  (Feb.  28,  1816)  to  Klopstock's 
translation  of  the  Latin  hymn.]  The  last  of 
these  is  written  for  soprano,  tenor,  aud  bass 
,  solo,  and  elioruB,  and  for  an  orcIie-straoftheiMial 
strings,  two  llute.s,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  one 
contra-ba.~isoon,  two  horns,  three  trombones,  two 
trumjiets  and  drums.  Thsse,  howevw,  are  not 
uniformly  t  iujiloyed  ;  the  trumpets  and  drums 
only  apiH-'ar  for  a  few  chords  in  Nos.  '.»  aud  12; 
No.  5,  an  cight-i>art  chorus,  is  aocomj>anit"d  by 
the  wind  alone,  and  No.  6,  a  tenor  air,  by  the 
stringH,  with  oboe  solo.  This  work  wa^i  per- 
formed in  1841  by  the  Musik-Verein  of  Vienna, 
and  in  1863  at  the  Altlcrehenfelder  tliun  li,  but 
was  not  published  until  the  apiteurauce  of 
Breitkopf  k  Hlirters  edition.  [Among  other 
works  of  this  year  are  a  setting  of  the  Angels' 
Chorus  from  Fatut,  '  Christ  ist  erstandeo '  (June 
1816),  a  ftagment  of  a  Reqtdem  in  Eb*  (July 
1816),  which  ends  with  the  .second  bar  of  the 
second  Kyrie,  a  Tantum  ergo  in  C  (Aug.),  a 
Uagnifioat  in  C  (Sept),  and  a  duet,  ' Auguste 
jam  coelestiom '  (Oct),  strongly  tinctured  by 
Homrt.^] 

Of  operas  we  find  only  one  in  1816,  probably 

because  only  one  libretto  came  in  his  way.  It 
ia  called  '  Die  Biirgschaft,'  and  is  in  three  acts. 
The  author  of  the  words  is  not  known  ;  and  the 
quotntionsin  Kt<i->lr -how  that  they  are  in  great 
part  absolute  rubbish.    Schubert  continued  his 

<  He  ratnrtwd  to  lItU  ptml  in  IK20,  USS.  1898.  IML 
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task  to  the  tliird  act,  fifteen  mi!nl>ers,  and  there 
stopped.  The  autograph,  in  Uerr  DumUa's 
poasBBston,  is  dated  May  1816. 

The  Symphonies  of  1 M  •>  are  two — the  fourth, 
in  C  minor,  entitled  'Tragic  byniplionv,'  and 
datedApril  1816  ;«  and  the  fifth,  in  Ub,  for  small 
orchestm,  dated  Sept.  1816-Oet.  8, 1816.'  The 
tirst  of  these  isa  great  advanccon  its  predecessors ; 
the  Andante  is  individual  and  very  beautiful,  aixl 
the  Finale  wonderfully  apiiited.  The  othet, 
though  full  of  Mozart,  is  as  gay  and  nntianime]le<I 
as  all  Schubert's  orehesti  a)  music  ol  that  day.  It 
is  SOI ii  t  I  IS  entitled  'Without  IVmnpets  or 
Drums,  and  is  said  to  have  been  com]M>sed  for 
the  orchestra  at  the  Gundelhof,  which  grew  out 
oftheSehubertSunday  afternoon  quartets.^  Both 
were  often  played  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  imder 
Mauns'sdirectiou,  and  were  among  the  favourite 
works  in  the  r^mf^dn  of  thateatablisbment  A 
stringijuartetinF;  a  stringtrioiu  Ub.  ajiparently 
very  good  ;  a  roudo  iu  A  for  violin  solo  and 
quartet  (June  1816) ;  a  violin  concerto  in  C ; 
three  sonatinas  for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  1?,7)  :  a 
PF.  sonata  iu  F,  two  movements  of  auothei-  iu 
E ;  Tarions  marches  for  PF. ;  twelve  Dentsche 
(waltzes)  ;  six  It^cossaise.s,  with  the  insoriptions 
'  Composed  while  a  prisoner  in  niy  room  at  £rd> 
berg'  and  *llian1c  God  * — probably  the  relio  of 
some  praetical  joke — are  still  existing. 

Very  little  of  the  alK>ve,  however  interesting, 
can  be  said  to  be  of  real,  firat-rate,  {lermanent 
value.  But  when  wc  approach  the  songs  of  1816 
the  case  is  altered.  There  are  not  i|nite  .so  many 
with  this  date  as  there  were  with  tliat  of  1816, 
but  there  an  over  a  hundred  in  all,  and  among 
them  are  some  of  his  finest  settings  of  Coetlie, 
the  three  songs  of  the  Harper,  in  '  Wilhelm 
Mei8ter'(op.  12,  Sept  6),  Mignon's  \S<  hnsucht* 
soiit,'(oj».  Ci'j.No.  4);  'Der  Fi.scher' ;  'Der  Knnig 
in  Thule'  (op.  5,  No.  6),  '.lagers  Abendlietl,'  and 
'Schiifers  Klagelied'(op.  8), '  Wanderer's  Nacht- 
lied  '  (oj).  4),  'S<-h wager  Ki  oihw  '  (op.  19).  Of 
Schiller  there  arc  the  bcautilul  '  Kitter  Toggen- 
burg,'  Thekla's  song  (op^  58),  etc.,  and  to  name 
only  one  other,  the  fiff'famed  'Wanderer/  by 
Schmidt  of  Lubedc 

These  magnificent  pieces  are  well  known  to 
every  lover  of  Schubert,  but  they  are  not  more 
valued  tlian  such  exquisitely  simple  aud  touch- 
ing little  eflbsions  as  *  An  eine  Qaelle'  of  dandina 
(op.  109,  No.  ;?),  'Der  Abend 'of  Kosegarten 
(op.  118,  No.  2),  or  'Der  Leidende'  of  Holty 
(Uef.  60,  No.  2),  all  e<jually  bearing  his  stamp. 

The  lists  of  the  songs  of  these  two  years  throw 
a  carious  light  on  Schubert's  luusical  activity 
and  mode  of  proceeding.  Dr.  Johnson  was  said 
when  he  got  hold  of  a  book  to  'tear  the  heart 
out  of  it,'  and  with  Schnbert  it  was  veiy  much 
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the  same.  To  roa<l  a  poom,  and  at  oncp  tn  f  isten 
Upon  it  and  transcribe  it  iu  music  seems  to  have 
been  his  natnnd  oomne ;  And  hftving  done  one 
lio  went  at  oiu-o  to  tho  next,  A  volume  of 
Holty,  or  Claudius,  or  KoMgarteu  came  iuto 
his  hands ;  he  tore  from  it  in  a  moment  what 
struck  him,  and  was  not  content  with  one  song, 
but  must  have  three,  four,  or  five.  Thus,  iu 
the  summer  of  1815,  he  e\idently  meets  with 
Koseguten's  poems,  and,  in  July,  sets  twenty 
of  them.  In  March  1816  ho  sets  five  miv^^ 
by  Salis ;  in  May,  six  by  Ilolty  ;  in  Nov.  four 
by  Claudius,  three  by  Hayihofer,  and  so  on. 
To  roa<J  these  lists  gives  one  a  kind  of  visible 
image  of  the  alnx^st  tierce  eagerness  with  which 
he  attacked  his  poetry,  and  of  the  inspiistion 
with  which  the  nnisic  ruahe*!  fmm  liis  hcai  t 
and  through  his  |ien — 'everything  that  he 
tonehed,'  says  Sohunuum,  'turning  intonmio.* 
Thus,  at  a  later  date,  calling  accidentally  on 
Randhartinger,  and  his  friend  being  summoned 
from  the  room,  Schubert,  to  anmse  himself  in  the 
interval,  took  up  a  little  volume  which  lay  on 
the  table.  It  intereste<l  him  ;  and  an  his  friend 
did  not  return  he  carrieil  it  oil  with  him.  Anxious 
for  his  book,  Bandhartinger  called  next  morning 
at  Schuliert's  lo^Igings,  and  found  that  he  had 
already  set  several  pieces  in  it  to  music.  The 
Tolnme  was  Wilhelm  Miiller's  poems  ;  the  songs 
weri!  part  of  the  '  Schono  Miillerin.'  A  year  or 
two  atter  this,  in  July  182d — it  is  his  old  friend 
Doppler  who  tells  the  story — ^retaming  from  a 
Annday  stroll  with  some  friends  through  the 
village  of  Wtihring,  ho  saw  a  frieml  sitting  at  a 
table  in  the  beer-garden  of  one  of  the  tavenis. 
The  friend,  when  they  joined  him,  had  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare  on  tlie  talilo,  Schubort  sciwd 
it,  and  begau  to  i-oad  ;  but  before  he  had  turned 
over  many  pages  pointed  to  '  Hark,  hark,  the 
lark,'  and  exclaimed,  '  Such  a  lovely  melody  has 
come  into  my  head,  if  I  had  but  some  music 
paper.'  Some  one  drew  a  few  staTes  on  the 
back  of  a  bill  of  fare,  and  there,  amid  the  hubbub 
of  tlie  beer-garden,  that  beautiful  song,  so  per- 
fectly fitting  the  words,  so  skilftil  and  so  happy 
initsaccompaniment,  came  into  p>  i  f  >  t  •  xisti  nee. 
Two  others  from  the  sarno  poet  not  improbably 
followed  in  the  evening.' 

It  aeems  that  the  (Quartet  afternoons  at  the 
house  of  SehulKTt  tlie  eMer  had  gradually  ex- 
tended themselves  into  |ierfoniiances  of  Haydn's 
Symphonies,  arranged  asqvarteta  and  played 
with  doubled  parts,  ])1ayers  of  ability  un<! 
name  joined,  and  a  few  heai*ei's  were  admittc>d. 
After  a  time,  the  modest  room  beeame  ineon- 
Teniently  crowded,  and  then  the  little  socit  ty 
migrates  1  to  the  house  of  a  tradesman  named 
Frisohling  (Dorotheengasse  1105),  wind  instni- 
nieiits  were  a«Me*d,  and  the  smaller  works  of 
Pleyel,  Haylti,  :iiiri  Mozart  were  attacked. 
In  the  winter  of  ISlfi  another  move  becarni' 

'    Thf  rlrlnkln(.««ing  Imm  '  AnUmy  (  Itvujiit n> '  tni«rkr<1 
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necessary,  to  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwit;.  onr* 
of  the  violins  of  the  liurgtheater,  at  the  ^ichot- 
tenthor,  and  in  the  spring  of  1818,  to  bis  new 
residence  in  the  Gundellinf,  and  later  still  at 
Pettenkofer's  house  iu  the  Bauemniarkt,  The 
band  now  contained  some  good  professional 
players,  and  could  venture  even  on  lioethoven's 
first  two  symphonies,  and  the  overtures  of  Chera- 
bini,  Spontini,  Iloieldieu,  Weigl,  etc.  Schubert 
belonged  to  it  all  through,  playing  the  viola,  and 
it  was  probably  with  the  view  to  their  j«erform- 
ance  by  the  society  that  ho  wrote  the  two 
symphonies  of  1816  (Nos.  4  and  5),  two  over- 
tures in  the  winter  of  1817,  and  hia  sixth 
Symphony  iu  the  spriug  of  1616. 

Sdiober  and  Hayrhofer  were  Sdrabett'a  first 
friends  outside  the  immediate  circle  of  his  youth- 
ful associates.    Ue  was  now  to  act^uire  a  thini, 
destined  to  be  of  more  active  service  than  either 
of  the  others.    This  was  Vogl.    He  was  twenty 
years  Franz's  senior,  and  at  the  time  of  their 
meeting  was  a  famous  singer  at  the  Vienna 
Of)era,  admire*!  more  for  his  intellectual  gifts 
than  for  the  teehiiii  al  ]>erfectiou  of  his  singing, 
and  really  gi-eat  in  sucli  jjarts  as  Orestes  iu 
'  Iphigenie,'  AImavi%-a  in  '  Figam,'  Creon  in 
'  Medea,'  and  Telasko  in  the  '  Vt^stalin.'  Alwit 
the  year  1816 — the  date  is  not  precisely  given 
— Yogi  was  indneed  by  Sehober  to  come  to  their 
lo<lgings,  and  see  the  youn^  follow  of  whom 
Sohober  was  always  raving,  but  who  liad  no 
access  to  any  of  the  cirdes  whidi  Vogl  adorned 
and  beautified  by  his  presence.    The  room  as 
usual  was  strewetl  with  mnsic.    SchulxMt  was 
confused  and  awkward  ;  Vugl,  the  great  ai-tor 
and  man  of  the  world,  gay,  and  at  his  ease. 
The  first  sonj^  he  took  \\\t — probably  the  tin^t 
music  of  Scluibert's  he  had  ever  seen — was 
Schubart's  'Augcnlied.'  Ho  hummed  it  through, 
antl  thou^dit  it  melodious,  but  slight — which  it 
is.   '  Ciauymed '  and  tlie  '  Scliafers  Klage '  made 
a  deeper  imprenion ;  others  followed  and  he 
left  with  the  soux  what  i«tronising  but  true  re- 
mark, *  There  is  stult'  in  you  ;  but  you  squander 
your  fine  thoughts  instead  of  making  the  most 
of  them.'    But  the  impression  remained,  he 
talked  of  Schubert  with  astonishment,  soon 
returned,  and  thuac«iuaintancegrewand  rii*eued 
till  they  became  almost  inseparable,  and  ontil 
in  their  perfonimiices  of  Schubert's  songs,  'the 
two  seemed,'  in  iichubert's  owu  wonls,  '  tor  tlw 
moment  to  be  one.'   In  those  days  songs  were 
rarely  if  ever  sung  in  concert-rooms  ;  but  Vogl 
had  the  eiUre'e  to  all  the  great  musical  houses 
of  Vienna,  and  before  long  his  performances  of 
the 'Erl  King,'the  '  Wanderer,"  Mianynie<l.'  'Der 
Kampf,'  etc.,  with  the  composer's  aocom|>4ui- 
ment,  were  well  known.    What  Vo|^*a  opinion 
of  Urn  ultimately  became,  may  be  learnt  from 
a  jiassaj^e  in  his  diary:  —  'Nothing  shows  so 
plainly  the  want  of  a  goo^^l  school  of  singing  as 
Schubert's  songs.  Otherwise,  what  an  aoormoos 
and  nnivenal  effect  most  have  been  pndneed 
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thraq^OQt  the  world,  wherever  the  German 

Ungnag?  U  understood,  by  these  truly  divine 
uupiraUons,  these  utCeranct^  of  a  musical  claii  ■ 
tvymee !  How  many  woald  havecomprehended, 
probably  for  the  tir^t  tinu',  tli-Mnejiuin;^  of  such 
expieuiaona  aa  "  h^n>c<;h  aud  jioetrjr  iii  miuic," 
"vwda ia  harmony,"   idaaa clothed  in  mnaic," 

tl\,  aud  would   liavc  leamt  that  the  finest 
jKxma  of  oar  greatest  poets  may  be  enhanced 
•nd  tT«D  tranaoended  wbon  tianakted  into 
musical  language  I    Numfaarlan  examples  may 
1*  named,  but  I  will  only  mention  "The  Erl 
Kin^,  "  "Gretcheii,"  -'Schwager  Kronos,"  the 
Mi^on  and  Harper's  songs,  Schiller's  "  Sehn- 
wcht,"  "  Der  Pilgrim."  and  "Die  Burgschaft."  ' 
This  extract  shows  bow  jostly  Vogl  estimated 
Sdmbot,  and  how,  at  that  early  diate,  hia  dis- 
WTiinf^nt  t^ii.iliU  d  him  to  jiass  a  judgment  which 
even  now  it  would  be  ditlicolt  to  exceL  The 
void  dairtojfttnee,  too,  shows  that  he  thorooghly 
iit<:re'l  inti)  .S<  liultert's  ojc&t  charac  teristic.  In 
tietfing  Schubert's  compositions  it  is  often  as  if 
(NM  were  hronght  more  immediattly  and  elosely 
into  contact  \\it\i  music  itself  than  is  the  case 
in  the  works  of  others  ;  as  if  in  his  pieces  the 
str**m  from  the  gn-at  heavenly  reservoir  were 
dashinii;  over  us,  or  Howing  through  oa,  more 
directly,  with  le?H  admixture  of  any  medium 
or  (b&nuel,  thau  it  does  in  those  of  any  other 
vriter— even  of  Beethoven  himself.    And  this 
immediate  communication  with  the  oii;,'in  of 
nosic  really  aeems  to  have  bap|>ene4.i  to  him. 
He  iketehes,  no  delay,  no  anxious  period  of 
J^eparatioii,  n«  revi.-inn,  ajijieat  to  have  heen 
necMttty.    lie  had  but  to  resd  the  poem,  to 
■raender  himaelf  to  the  torrent,  and  to  put 
dovn  what  WBS  given  him  to  say,  as  it  rushed 
thtxmi^  his  mind.    This  was  the  tnio  •  inspira- 
tioB  of  dictation,'  a.H  much  so  as  in  the  utterance 
of  any  Hebrew  prophet  or  seer.    W<^  have  seen 
OM  inatanee  in  the  case  of  the  '  Krl  King,'  The 
poem  of  the  Wanderer  attracted  him  in  the  same 
«ty,  end  the  song  was  completed  in  one  evening. 
In  ^  tliinl  case,  tliat  of  fJoethe's  '  Itastlosc 
liebe,'  the  paroxysm  ot  inspiration  was  so  hurce 
thstSehnbert  neyer  foigot  it,  hot  retusent  as  he 
'  ft'-n  wa-*,  t  ilk-  'l  of  it  years  afterwards.'  It 
vouid  seem  that  the  results  did  not  alwuy.s  fix 
tbaBselres  in  fhe  composer's  memory  as  jier- 
Bttsntiy  as  if  they  had  l)een  the  effect  of  longer 
•sd  more  painful  elaboration.    Vogl  tells  an 
■a«tilote  about  this  which  is  very  much  to  the 
!<'iot.*    On  CNie  oooasfon  he  received  from 
•SchtiU-rt  some  now  fnn;rs,  but  beiiij^  otherwise 
wxupicd  could  not  try  them  over  at  the  moment. 
When  he  was  ahle  to  do  so  he  was  particularly 
I>W«*il  with  one  of  thctn,  but  as  it  was  too  higli 
for  his  voice,  lie  had  it  copied  in  a  lower  key. 
Aboot  a  fortnight  afterwards  they  were  again 
ffwking  music  together,  and  Vogl  jilaced  the 
tiaiuposed  song  before  Schubert  on  the  desk  of 
the  piano.   Schubert  tried  it  through,  liked  it, 
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and  said,  in  his  Vienna  dialect,  '  I  say  !  the 
song's  not  so  bad  ;  irhosc  w  if  f'  .sf)  roiniiletely, 
in  a  fortnight,  had  it  vanished  from  lus  mind  ! 
Sir  Walter  Scott  attributed  a  song  of  his  own  to 
Byron  ;  Init  this  was  in  1828,  after  his  mind 
had  begun  to  fail.^ 

1817  was  eomparatively  an  idle  year.  Its 
great  musical  event  was  the  arrival  of  Kos.siiii's 
music  in  Vienna.  '  L'  luganno  fclice  '  was  pro- 
duoed  at  the  Hoffheater,  Nor.  26,  1816,  and 
'Tancredi,'  Dec.  17  ;  '  L'  Italiana  in  Algeri,'  Feb. 
1 ,  1817,  and  '  Giro  in  Babilwia,'  June  18  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Viennese — like  that  of 
all  to  whom  these  fresh  and  animated  strains 
were  brouf;ht-  knew  no  bounds.  Sehubert 
admired  Kossmi  s  melody  and  spirit,  but  rather 
made  fun  of  his  orchestral  mtisie,  and  a  story 
is  told — not  impo.sslMy  apocryphal* — of  his 
having  written  an  overture  in  imitation  of 
Rossini,  before  supper,  after  letnming  fh>m 
'  Tancredi. '  At  any  rate  he  has  left  two  *  Over- 
tures in  the  Italian  style '  in  D  and  0,  dated 
Sept.*  and  Nov.  1817  respectively,  which  were 
much  played  at  the  time.  S*  hulx-rt  made  four- 
hand  PF.  arrangements  of  both,  and  that  in  C 
has  been  since  published  in  score  and  parts  as 
op.  170,  and  has  l)een  played  at  the  Crystal 
I'alace  (Dec  1,  1866,  etc.)  an<l  elsewhere. "  Its 
caricature  of  Rossini's  salient  points,  including 
of  course  the  inevitable  ereaeendo,  is  obvious 
enough  ;  but  nothing  eouhl  transfonn  Schubert 
into  an  Italian,  and  the  overture  has  indi- 
vidual and  characteristic  heantiee  which  are 
immediately  reco;iuisable.  The  influence  of 
Hossini  was  no  mere  i^tassing  fancy,  but  may  be 
traced  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  mentioned  bdow, 
and  in  music  of  his  later  life — in  the  two 
Marches  (op.  121),  the  Finale  to  the  Quartet 
in  G  (op.  161).  and  el.sewhere. 

A  third  Overture  in  D  belongs  to  1817,  and, 
though  still  ill  MS.,  has  also  been  played  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  (Feb.  6,  1869,  etc.).  It  is 
in  two  movements  Adagio,  and  All",  posto, 
and  the  former  is  almost  a  draft  of  the  ana- 
logous movement  in  the  overture  known  as 
'Rosamunds*  (op.  26),  though  really  the 
'  Zauberharfe.'  There  the  re.seml)lance  ceases. 
What  led  Schubert  to  the  pianoforte  this 
year  in  so  marked  a  manner  is  not  known,  but 
hia  devotion  to  it  is  obvious,  for  no  fewer  than 
six  sonata,H  belong  to  this  period,  viz.  three 
with  opus  numbers — oj*.  122,  in  ;  op.  147,'* 
in  B  (August);  op.  164.  in  A  minnr,^  and  three 
others,  in  F,  A^.  and  V.  iiiincr  (.luiie). 

Schul>ert's  Sixth  Symphony,  in  C,"^  completed 
in  February  1818,  appens  to  have  been  began 
in  the  preeeding  October.   It  ia  the  fint  one 

)  tnckhorfi  Li/'  nftom,  vtt.  im 

♦  K.H.  ia»((.  I.sii. 

*  Krdwlr  mjrii  Mar.  g>ptinnt»«f  ia  NotUhobm't  <Ut« :  bat  thff* 
U  auathrr  Overture  <n  I>.  auH  it  MMMdoaibtM  Vbkb  OC  tkt  l«0 

In  (lateil  M»y,  and  whirli  Srptrnihrr. 

*  Autucmph  In  funeui'iii  »l  ItiAhma. 

■  PnblUbcd.  by  SplnA  jii*  '7th  s.itwta.* 

•  Ailaglo  aitd  Allegro  In  C ;  Andaatt  la  V:  Scbano  la  C.  and 
Tklotoaawjnri  fbwIaiaOL 
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which  he  luus  marked  as  'Oraod' — 'Grosse 
Sinfonie ' — thou^'h  hardly  with  remum,  as  both 
in  form  aud  orchestra  it  is  the  same  as  the 
early  ones.  It  is  an  advance  ou  the  others, 
and  the  Scherzo  shows  the  first  dfloided  aigns 
of  Beethoven's  inlliience.  Piissii"'^  m\y  also 
be  traced  to  KuHsnu  and  the  luiiiau  <>|h 

The  catalogue  of  the  instruniontal  conipo.si- 
tions  of  this  year  closes  with  a  stiin^'  Tiio' 
and  a  Polonaise  for  the  violin.  In  the  numlier 
of  fhe  voeal  oompositiona  of  1817  there  is  an 
equal  falling  off.  ,jl-)ssini"s  ]>ojmlarity  for  the 
time  shut  the  door  againat  ail  other  oompoMrs, 
and  «Ten  Sehvbert'a  apfwtita  fbr  bad  lilwettoa 
WIS  compelled  to  wait.  Not  only,  however, 
are  there  no  operas  this  year,  there  is  no 
ohofch  nmio,  and  but  forty  •seTon  aongfl. 
In  jjuality,  however,  there  is  no  deterioration 
in  the  songs.  The  astonishing  'Gruppe  aus 
dam  Turtartu,'  and  th«  *  Pilgrim '  of  Behiller ; 
the  'Ganymed'  of  Goethe;  the  '  Fahrt  zum 
Hades,'  'MenmoD/  and  'Erlabee'  of  Mayr- 
hofer;  and  *An  die  Mnrik*  of  Sehober,  are 
equal  to  any  that  come  before  them.  Among 
the  MS.  songs  is  one  showing  the  straits  to 
which  Schubert  was  sometimes  put,  either  by 
the  want  of  materials  or  1>y  tlie  sudden  call  of 
his  inspiration.  It  is  the  lietrinuing  of  a  setting 
of  Schiller's  '  Entziickun;^  an  Laura,'  and  is 
written  on  the  front  ])age  of  the  second  violin 
part  of  a  duet-fugue  by  Fax,  the  wonls,  '  Fupi, 
Duetto.  Violino  :  Secuudo.  Del:  Sing: -Fax.' 
appearing  in  the  copyist's  formal  handwriting 
throu^'h  Schubert's  hasty  notes.  It  is  super- 
scribed '  Entziickung  an  Laura  Abschied  August 
1817.  Schubert  Mpia* — interesting  as  sliow- 
ing  that  in  '  Abschied '  he  has  added  his 
own  comment  to  Schiller's  words ;  that  he 
dated  lila  ptooei  at  the  momeat  of  beginning 
them  ;  and  tlmt  lie  sometimea  signed  hie  name 
without  the  '  Franz.' 

His  circle  of  intimate  friends  was  inoreaied 
about  this  <i,itc  by  j\n»elm  and  Joseph  Hiitten- 
brunnor  and  Joseph  (  iahy.  Anselm,  four  years 
his  senior,  was  a  pupil  of  Salieri's,  and  there 
they  had  met  in  ISl.'i.  With  the  yoingor 
brother,  Joseph,  he  became  ootjuainted  in  the 
anmmer  of  1817.'  Both  were  men  of  indepen- 
dent means,  and  Ansi  lm  was  a  musician  by  pro 
fession.  Gaby  wa:t  in  the  government  employ- 
ment, an  excellent  pianoforte- ])layer,  of  whom 
Schubert  was  for  long  very  fontl.  The  younger 
Hiittenbrenner  was  bewitched  by  Schubert,  much 
as  Krumpholzand  Schindler  were  by  Beethoven ; 
auil  was  ever  ready  to  fetch  and  carry  foi-  his 
idol,  and  to  praise  whatever  he  did,  till  tlie  idol 
would  turn  on  his  worshipi>er,  and  be  so  cruel 

)  In  0^.  Id  on*  muvvin«nt. 

«  For  ■  si«n.'  A  fAcdmlk  la  0nm  hr  BaiHiMML 

a  Hit  Krriul4t,  I.  ISS.   Bat  doca  not  tHe  dedlmtlm  of  Uic  tonf , 

•  !>lr  Kiw.rliliiir;  ••.iiii|>'»'--l  F-t).  '/r,  l-*!  -  '  !■•  frl.'n,l/ .1,  U  — 
nh^tw  t  h      til.'  »i.|U^lril-.li.f  liiltll  I  »rl'..  :  •iil'V    it'lr.  I>.  »nl 

nut  p>il>liJihr<I  till  (he  Aprtl  alter  Si;hulj«rt'«  death;  itlvt  th«  Mili| 

iyj^hiiT<^bW|ii  jnp^nrt  By  him  tor  pnhliotlaa  ihaTUy  bafuf.  ana 


as  to  get  the  nidcname  of  *  The  Tyrant  *  from 

the  rest  of  the  set. 

How  Schubert  existed  since  he  threw  up  hi* 
place  at  the  school  aud  left  liis  father's  boosi: 
is  a  ]>oint  ou  which  we  arc  in  entire  igooraace. 
His  wants  were  few,  but  liow  even  those  te% 
were  supplied  is  a  mystery.  We  have  seee 
that  he  lived  rent-free  with  Schober  for  a  f'^*- 
months  in  18]t3,  but  the  return  of  Schobtr* 
brother  ]iut  an  end  to  the  arrangemeut,*  ait-i 
from  that  date  he  must  have  been  indebted  u 
Sj>atin,  or  some  friend  iK-ttcr  olf  than  hini**!f 
for  lodgings,  for  existence,  aud  for  hia  visi> 
to  the  theatre,  for  there  ia  no  trace  of  hii 
eariiiiii;  anything  by  teaching  in  181  7,  and  Htf 
few  ^Muuds  ^laid  him  for  the  Watteroth  ffantsn 
is  the  only  sura  which  he  seems  to  li«Te  mnti 
up  to  this  date. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  however,  on  the  n^ 
commendation  of  Unger,  the  fother  of  Hmc 
Unger  -  Saba  tier,  the  great  singer,  SohuKrr 
accepted  an  engy^ment  as  teacher  of  music  ^  - 
the  family  of  (>)nnt  Johann  Erteiliasj,  to  i^^- 
the  summer  at  his  country  seat  at  Zaeleaz,  is 
Hungary,  on  the  Waag,  some  distance  east  of 
Vienna,  and  the  winter  in  town.  Me  was  to 
be  a  niemWr  of  the  establtslwient  and  to  rcceivr 
two  gulden  for  every  lesson.  The  family  i-n!! 
sisted  of  the  Count  and  Countess,  two  daught«r&. 
Marie,  thirteen,  and  Csraline,  eleven,  and  t 
boy  of  live.  All  were  musical.  The  Count 
-sang  biisij,  tlie  Countess  and  Caroline  contralto, 
Marie  had  a  fine  soprano,  and  lK)th  daughtt^^ 
)>layi  fl  the  piano.  Baron  von  Schoustein,  ihr.r 
iiitiiiiate  friend,  slightly  older  tlian  Schubert, 
a  singer  of  the  Idghest  qualities,  with  m  ndbk 
baritone  voir.-,  nnule  up  the  I>arty,  which 
certainly  promised  all  the  elemeuUi  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  a  pang  to  Sohnbsrt  to  part  fron 
the  circle  of  his  eomjianions,  to  whom  li-'  wa* 
devoted,  but  it  is  not  diiiicult  to  imagine  how 
pleasant  he  mnst  have  found  the  comfort  and 
generous  living  of  flie  F-sterhazy  house,  whil* 
at  the  same  time  there  would  be  opportunititf 
of  retirement,  and  abundant  means  of  dlTaniaB 
in  a  beautiful  eounti  v,  a  new  ])eople,  Uld  the 
Hungarian  and  gipsy  melodies. 

'When  they  left  town  does  not  appear.^  Schn 
belt's  Mass  in  C,"  his  fourth,  written  like  thf 
others,  for  Holzer,  is  dated  'July  1818 ' ;  bat 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was 
finished  in  Vienna  or  in  the  countiy.  A 
of  MS,  Solfeggi  for  the  Counters  Marie,  al~i> 
dated  July,  is  i)erhape  evidence  that  by  that 
time  they  were  settled  at  Zsol<^.  Two  letters 
to  S(  hober  are  printed  by  Banemfeld,?  and 

♦  K.n  IK>  1.  1121. 

*  Thcrr  In  «n  itit.-r<-.tlnir  iiut«CT«ph  "'W      th*  'FiirTll*-'  r^n| 
tUM  »t  A.  Hut!.-iil.r.-Tiii»T'x  Ifiisingtiin  Vl«niiJKi  luldiii^ht.  FeU.S. 
li'lM,  aiKl  Iwcprinkled  with  Ink  iiidcad  «(  mad.  It  baa bcM  n«|i<|Ai4 
I II  photogrmphr.  But  the  ■  Poralla '  nallr  data  a«M  ISn.  fTitl. 
hohin.  In  the  Thrm.  rv«ar«atM.) 

'  I- >MialMd  in  IW  aa  a|iu  4a  Stebtrt  wnia  »  ww  mi4  aM» 
u^utifol  Wia<latMa  to  It  In  vm,  aii^*lnr  maathaMMklB 
dmth. 

tiiiiNaMiMM^Ti«uM.apffliT.uai.  *-r— '-"-"^-Tir  •  - 
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■f  dated  AQgmt  8,  and  Sept.  18,  1818.  The 

tret  is  addressed  to  hb  home  circle,  his  '  dearest 
famleat  fneuds  .  .  Spaun,  Schober,  Mayrhofer, 
ind  Senn  .  .  .  you  who  are  everything  to  me.' 
Theve  an  messages  also  t<  >  VogI,  and  to  Schober's 
mother  and  sistpr,  and  to  'all  possible  ac- 
4a:iintances, '  and  an  urgent  entreaty  to  write 
MOD— 'every  syllable  of  yonra  is  dear  to  me.' 
He  is  thoroughly-  well  and  happy,  an<l  '  oom- 
fvsag  like  a  god.  .  .  Mayrhofer 'a  lunsanikeit 
knady,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  beat  thing 
I  have  yet  done,  for  I  whs  xriHunit  anxi<  tii ' 
{«k»t  iSortfe — the  italics  are  his  own).  '  £iu- 
Mokat*  is  a  long  ballad,  filling  nineteen  dose 
ptgM  of  prints  with  a  dozen  changes  of  tempo 
aad  as  many  of  signature  ;  {>erhaiw  not  <iuite 
coming  up  to  liis  own  estimate  of  it,  though 
both  words  and  nius.ie  are  often  very  striking. 
The  knt't!)  of  tliis  and  otlior  ballads  will 
ficoliably  always  Itinder  their  wealth  of  melody, 
dnmatic  effects,  and  other  strikiog  beaatiea, 
from  being  known  by  the  worM  at  large. 

The  other  letter,  seven  weeks  later,  throws 
watt  hght  on  hie  position  at  Zaelte  'as  com- 
poser, manager,  audience,  everything,  in  oni-.' 
*Ko  one  here  caree  for  true  Art,  onlesa  it  be 
MfV  and  then  the  Cottntesa ;  so  I  am  left  alone 
viftmy  beloTed,  and  have  to  ]iid«-  her  in  my 
rooin,  or  my  piano,  or  my  own  breast  If  this 
often  lunkea  me  sad,  on  the  other  hand  it  often 
elevates  me  all  the  more.  Sereral  aongi  have 
lately  torae  into  existence,  and  I  hope  very  suc- 
o^ftful  ones.'  He  is  evidently  more  at  home 
ID  the  stnranta*  hall  tiian  the  drawing-room. 

'The(v>ok  is  a  ]doasant  fellow;  the  ladies' -maid 
ii  thirty ;  the  housemaid  very  pretty,  and  oiton 
|ayi  me  a  viait ;  tiie  nane  is  somewhat  aneient ; 
tlw  butler  is  my  rival  ;  the  two  grooms  get  on 
ijctter  «ith  the  horses  than  with  us.  The  Count 
iisHttle  rough  ;  the  Countess  proud,  but  not 
without  heart  ;  the  young  ladiflagood  children. 
I  dmmI  not  tell  you,  who  know  me  so  well,  that 
with  my  natural  frankness  I  am  good  friends 
with  everybody.'  The  letter  ends  with  an 
affectionate  message  to  his  parents. 

The  only  songs  which  can  be  fixed  to  this 
•atUBB,  and  whidi  are  therefore  doabtJeas  those 
j'ut  rpfcrrwl  to,  bo^sidfs  th'"  great  '  Einsamkcit,* 
ve  the  '  Blumenbriet,'  'Bloudel  und  Maria,' 
'ftn  Harienbild'  and  'Litaney,'  'Das  Aben- 
diatb' — for  a  contralto,  evidently  com]K)so<l 
fcr  the  Countess  ;  *  Vom  Mitlcidcn  Maria,'  and 
tfaiM  Sonnets  from  Petrarch.  The  Hungarian 
>ltional  sijngs  left  their  mark  in  the  '  36  original 
dincea,'  or  'first  Waltzes'  (op.  9),  some  of 
whiih  were  written  down  in  tlie  course  of  the 
next  year.  The  'Divertissement  a  la  hongrois*  .' 
ad  the  t^nartct  in  -A.  minor  (op.  29),  in  which 
Hungarian  influence  is  so  strong,  belong — 
ths  first  apparently,  the  aeoond  oertainly — ^to  a 
■aeh  later  period. 

A  third  letter  of  this  date,  hitherto  unprinted, 
witik  triiidi  the  writer  haa  been  honoured  by  the 


grand-daaghter>of  Ferdinand  Sdinbert^  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  is  not  without  interaat,  and  it 

here  printed  entire.  The  Requiem  referred  to 
was  by  Ferdinand,  and  hud  evidently  been  sent 
to  his  brother  for  revision.  The  letter  throws 
a  ]>leas:uit  light  on  the  strong  link  existing 
between  i'luuz  and  his  old  home,  and  suggests 
that  assistance  more  solid  than  'linen'  may  often 
have  reached  him  from  las  f'>nd  step  mother 
in  his  })overty  in  Vienna.  In  considering  the 
])ccuniary  result  of  the  engagement,  it  must  ba 
ri'iueini»ere<l  that  the  florin  wa.sat  that  time  onJy 
worth  a  franc,  instead  of  two  shillings.  Tb» 
month's  pay  therefore,  iaataad  of  being  £20,  waa 
really  only  about  £8.  Still,  for  Sehabert  that 
waa  •  fortana. 

24  Aug.  1818. 

DsMtBaorasE  FaaiNVAiiBk 

It  is  bslf-past  11  at  al^t,  and  your  Beqniem  is 
ready.  It  hsfl  made  me  sonowfUl^  you  nuqr  believe, 
ftir  1  ssag  it  with  an  njr  bosrt.  what  iswaottaa  joa 
esa  flu  in,  and  put  tlie  words  nnder  tiis  mniie  SM  ne 
signs  aliove.  And  if  yoo  want  mucli  reiieatsaljmi  nmst 
do  it  yoonelf,  without  asking  me  in  ZtUat.  Thfags  are 
not  goiag  well  with  yoo ;  I  wish  you  could  diaB|s  wiUi 
me.  so  tint  for  once  you  might  be  happy.  TonShoald 
Had  all  your  heavy  burdens  aboe,  dear  broUier;  IbcarUbr 
wUi  Itcould  be  ao.— My  fool  lsa8leep,Bad  I  tm  mad  with 
It.  If  the  fool  eoold  only  write  it  wouldn't  go  to  sleep  I 

Oood  ancnlog,  my  boy,  I  have  been  aaleep  with  my 
foot,  and  now  go  on  with  m  v  letter  at  8  o'clock  on  the  85th. 
1  liave  one  request  to  make  in  anawcr  to  yoon.  Give 
my  lovetomydesrparentK,  brothers,  8iatera,fMends,and 
aoqnaintaaoen,  especially  not  forgetting  OarL  Didn't 
he  mentton  me  in  hia  letter !  Ab  for  my  IMends  in  the 
town,  bully  them,  orget  some  one  to  bully  them  well,  till 
thev  write  to  ma.  TcU  aur  mother  that  nur  Unea  Is 
well  looked  after,  and  Chat  I  am  wdl  oflT,  thsahs  to 
lipr  motherly  care.  If  I  could  have  soroe  more  Unea 
I  should  very  much  like  her  to  tend  me  a  Mcoad 
batch  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  cmvatM,  and  <itockinga. 
Also  I  am  mudi  in  want  of  two  pair  of  kerseymere 
trooaers.  Hart  can  get  the  roeasore  wherever  he  likes. 
I  woold  send  the  money  very  Kwo.  For  July,  with  the 
Journey-money,  I  got  200  florins. 

It  in  beginning  already  to  be  cold,  and  yet  we  ahall 
not  »tart  fur  Vienna  before  the  middle  of  October.  Next 
month  I  hope  to  hnve  a  few  weekn  at  FVejatadt,  which 
lH-1fin^'H  to  Count  £rd<Kly.  the  uncle  of  my  count.  Ilie 
( ountry  there  Is  mi<l  to  l>e  extraoidinaniy  boautifnl. 
AIno  I  liojM*  tOKet  to  PcRth  while  we  are  at  tlio  vintage 
at  Hdsr/iiifdj.  whii-h  i«  not  far  otT.  It  would  be  delight' 
ful  if  I  iili(jul*i  Imppen  to  meet  Ilerr  Administrator 
TniK<'le  there.  I  am  delighted  at  the  thought  of  the 
vintage,  fur  I  have  heard  so  much  that  iM  nlensnut  nlx)ut 
it.  The  harvent  also  is  beautiftil  here.  Incy  di  u  t  slow 
the  com  into  baniH  an  th^y  do  in  Austria,  but  make 
liiimenHe  heaps  out  in  the  lii  hiN,  which  they  c«ll  Triaten. 
They  are  often  80  to  100  yunls  Ini  k-,  .unl  : n  to  40  high, 
and  are  laid  together  so  cleverly  thrit  .In  run  all  runs  olf 
without  doing  any  harm.  Oalu  n\.<\  s<i  on  they  bury  in 
the  ground. 

Though  lam  so  well  and  ha])[Ey,  atnl  ever>-  one  w  goal 
to  me,  yet  I  shall  \m  inimeii.-ii  iy  i;lad  when  Die  moment 
arrives  for  going  to  Vienna.  liclove*!  Vienna,  all  that  in 
dear  and  vnlnahle  to  m<«  is  there,  and  nothing  hut  the 
actual  night  of  it  will  sto])  my  longing !  Again  entreating 
you  to  attend  to  all  my  re<|ueHta,iiemBlo,withmadihnre 
to  all,  your  true  and  sincere^ 

FaaxsHpia. 

A  thousand  '^ti  »•( in^'s  to  yfiuriio"*!  wifrnnd  drar  Ri 
and  a  vfry  hearty  one  to  aunt  ."^ehulfTt  aiid  hir  dau>;litiT. 

The  inscriftion  '  Zeh  hz,  Nov.  1818'  on  the 
song  'Daa  Abend  roth  '  shows  that  the  return  to 
Vienna  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  MtaMD  OuaUMOridw.dsa^tsr  of  Itow  Osisisr  aad  ftv 
atawwl's  assand  iteiilktar.  SIIm>. 
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Ho  found  tho  theatre  more  than  ever  in  posses- 
sion of  Rossini.  Tntlii  forniproperas,  'Elisabetta' 
was  added  in  tho  autmmi,  and  '  Otello '  early  in 
Jan.  1819.  Bat  one  of  the  good  traits  in  Schu- 
borfs  character  was  his  fn-cdom  from  j<al<>nsy, 
and  his  determiuatiou  to  oiyoy  what  was  gi>od, 
from  whatoyer  quarter  it  came,  or  however  much 
it  was  a^inst  his  own  interest.  A  letter  of  his 
to  HutteDbrenner,  written  just  after  the  pro- 
dnotion  of  *  Otello/  puts  this  in  very  good  l^ifat 
'  "Otello"  is  far  better  ami  iimre  rharacteristic 
than  "Tancredi."  Extraordinary  genius  it  is 
impoenble  to  deny  him.  His  orohestration  is 
often  most  original,  and  so  la  his  melofly  ;  and 
except  tlie  usual  Italian  gallopades,  and  a  few 
remmiioences  of  "Tancredi,"  there  is  nothing 
to  objiH't  to.'  But  ho  was  not  content  to  he 
excluded  from  the  theatre  by  every  one,  and  the 
letter  goes  on  to  abuse  the  *  canaille  of  Woigls 
and  Treitschkes,'  and  'other  rubbish,  enough 
to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end,'  all  which 
were  keeping  his  operettas  off  the  boards.  Still, 
it  is  very  good-natured  abuse,  and  so  little  is 
In-  n  ally  disheartened,  that  he  ends  by  bogging 
Huttenbrenner  for  a  libretto ;  nay,  he  had 
actually  just  coiii|»lfti-d  a  little  piece  called  *  Dio 
ZwiUiiiLjs'iniib'r '  ('The  Twins'),  tniiislate^l  by 
Holiaaim  from  the  Fn-iich— a  Singspiel  in  one 
act,  containing  an  overture  and  ten  numbers. 
Ho  finished  it  on  Jan.  19,  1819,  and  it  came 
to  perfornjance  before  many  months  were 
over. 

Of  his  daily  lifi-  at  this  time  we  know  notliiu^'. 
We  must  suppose  that  he  ha>.l  regular  duties 
with  his  papUs  at  the  Esterhasys'  town  house, 

but  tluiv  is  notbiii;^  to  siy  so.  \Vo  leather 
tliat  he  joined  Mayrhofor  in  his  lodgings,  420 
in  the  Wipplingerstraaoe,  early  in  the  year.' 
It  was  not  a  prepos^issiug  ajiirtinciit.  'The 
lane  was  gloomy  ;  both  room  and  furniture  were 
the  worse  for  wear ;  the  ceiling  drooped ;  the 
light  was  ^luit  out  by  a  big  liuilding  opposite — 
a  worn-out  piano,  and  a  shabby  bookcase.'  The 
only  relief  is  the  name  of  the  landlady — Sans- 
souci,  a  Frt>n<;h woman.  Xo  woudi  r  that  Mayr- 
hofer's  poems — ho  was  tun  years  Schubert's 
senior— were  of  a  gloomy  cast. 

The  two  IVii'ii  U  were  on  the  most  intimate 
terms,  and  addrosseil  each  other  by  nicknames. 
What  Mayrhofcr's  appellation  may  have  been 
we  do  not  know,  but  Schubert,  now  and  laU'r, 
was  enllcd  'the  Tyrant,'  for  his  treatment  of 
iluttenbronner  ;  also  '  Bertl,'  '  Schwammerl,' 
and,  beat  of  all,  '  Kancvtis' — Wcanso  when  a 
stranger  came  into  their  circle  his  first  question 
always  was,  '  Kann  er  was  ?'  ('Can  he  do  i 
anything  t')  Tlieir  humour  took  all  sorts  of 
sha|»es,  and  o<M  stories  are  told  of  their  sham  1 
tights,  their  howls,  their  rough  jokes  and  re- 
partees.* Mayrhofer  was  a  Government  employ^ 

i  Inn  l»tlrT  to  M«\ rhiif.T  (i.mi  I.tni.  <U«nl  Auntit  19.  1H19.  he 
M)->.  '  Let  the  beitrer  b«vo  injr  hnl  whtlc  h*  *t»T*  with  yon.'    K.B.  , 

IM  a.  1«M.  Tb«  M  nart  h»r«  hum  hi*  Man  Im  Mt  town. 

•  A«.».n«.n).  I 


and  went  to  his  office  early,  leaving  his  fellow- 
lodger  behind.  Schubert  began  work  directly 
he  awoke,  and  even  slept  in  his  8i>ectacle9  to 
save  trouble  ;  he  got  at  once  to  his  %vriting, 
sometimes  in  Ix'd,  but  usually  at  his  desk.  It 
was  so  still,  when  Hiller  called  on  him  eight 
years  later.  ^  *Do  yott  write  mucht'  said  the 
bov,  looking  at  the  manuscript  on  tho  standLng 
desk  —  they  evidently  knew  little  in  North 
Germany  of  Schubert's  fertility.  *  I  oompoae 
every  morning,'  was  the  reply  ;  'and  when  one 
piece  is  done,  1  begin  another.'  And  yet  this 
was  the  miukim  U  plu»  poUe  fm  Jamais — it 
niigbt  have  bi  <  ii  the  answer  of  a  mere  Czonjy  ! 
Add  to  tliis  a  trait,  conuuuuicated  to  the  wriur 
by  Sohnberf ■  friend,  Frans  Laehner,  of  Mnniefa, 
tbat  when  he  had  oom^etd  a  piece,  ami  heaid 
it  sung  or  played,  he  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer, 
and  often  never  thought  about  it  again. 

This  close  work  w*  nt  on  till  dinner-time — 
two  o'clock — after  which,  as  a  rule,  he  was  firee 
for  tho  day,  and  spent  the  remainder  either  ia 
a  country  walk  with  friends,  or  in  visits— aa 
to  Sotie  MitUer,  and  .Mme.  Lacsny  Buchwieeer, 
whom  we  shall  encounter  farther  on  ;  or  at 
Schober's  rooms,  or  some  cofl'ee-house — in  his 
later  days  it  was  liogner's  Caf^  in  the  Singwr- 
stnissc,  where  the  droll  cry  of  a  waiter  was  i 
never-ending  pleivsure  to  him.  Hut  no  hour  or 
place  was  prtwif  Jigainst  the  sudden  attack  vl 
inspiration  when  anything  hapi)eneil  to  excite 
it.  An  instance  occurs  at  this  very  time,  Nov. 
1819,  in  an  overture  for  four  hands  in  F 
(op.  34),  which  he  has  inscribed  as  '  written  in 
Joseph  Huttenbrenner's  room  at  the  City  Hoa- 
pital  in  tin-  iusidr  nf  three  hours  :  and  dinner 
missed  in  consequence.'*  If  tho  weather  waa 
fine  he  would  stay  in  the  country  till  late, 
regardless  of  any  i  ngSig^nient  that  he  in||^t 
have  made  in  town. 

The  only  compositions  that  can  be  fixed  to 
the  spring  of  1  S 1 9  arc  five  songs  dat^nl  February, 
and  one  dated  Marcli ;  a  very  line  quiotet 
for  equal  Toices,  to  the  'Sehnsnoht'  soDg  ia 
'  Willielm  Meister'  —  a  song  which  he  had 
already  set  for  a  single  voice  in  1816,  and  was 
to  set  twice  more  in  the  course  of  his  life  {thns 
rivalling  Beethoven,  who  also  set  the  same 
words  four  times)  ;  an  equally  fine  qnartet  for 
men's  voices,  '  Rnhe,  schimstes  Gliick  der  Erde,' 
datid  Apnl  .  four  sacred  songs  by  Xovalls, 
date<l  .May  ;  and  a  striking  overture  in  E 
minor,  in  Sor.  11.  of  the  complete  edition. 

The  earnings  of  the  ]>revious  summer  allowed 
him  to  make  an  e.\|*<ditinu  this  ye^r  on  hi-; 
own  account.  Mayrhofer  renmined  in  Vienna, 
and  Vogl  and  Schubert  appear  to  have  gomt 
togf'tlii  r  to  rpper  Austria.  Steyr  was  the  first 
jKiint  in  tho  journey,  a  town  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Eons,  not  far  soath  of  Una.  They 
reached  it  early  in  .Tidy;  it  was  Vngl's  nUi\^ 
place,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
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hia  friend  to  the  ehief  amatenn  of  the  town, 
Paumgartncr,  Koller,  Dornfeld,  SdielliDMm — 

substantial  citi/:on8  of  the  town,  with  wives  and 
daughters,  '  Pepi  Koller,*  'Frizi  Dornfeld,'  'the 
eight  Schellmann  girls,'  etc.,  who  all  wtloomed 
the  musician  with  real  Austrian  hos})itality, 
lieard  his  songs  with  cnthusiiisin,  and  theni- 
selvea  helped  tu  make  miisic  with  him.  His 
IVit  nd  Albert  Stadler  wxs  tliere  also  with  his 
fiibter  Kathi.  How  thoroughly  Schubert  enjoy eii 
himseir  in  this  congenial  bowryeois  society-,  and 
inauch  lovely  country — he  nuMitions  its  beauties 
each  time  he  writes — we  have  ample  proof  in 
two  letters.*  Among  other  drolleries  the  '  Erl 
King'  was  sung  with  the  jwirta  disti ibutctl 
amongst  Yogi,  Schubert,  and  Fepi  Koller. 
Perhaps,  too,  Sehubert  gare  them  hh  fkrourite 
\  i  rsiiiii  of  it  oil  n  cninb.  Yogi's  birthday 
(August  10)  was  celebrated  by  a  cantata  in  C, 
containing  a  terset,  two  soprano  and  two  tenor 
solos,  !ind  a  finulf  in  caiuni,  ]M)inted  by  allusions 
to  his  various  operatic  triumphs,  words  by 
Stadler,  and  mnsio  by  Schubert*  After  this 
the  two  friends  strolled  on  to  Linz,  tln'  home 
of  the  Si>auns,  and  of  Kenner  and  Ottonwald, 
wliose  verses  Franz  had  set  in  his  earlier  days  ; 
and  thenco  jterhaits  to  Salzburg,  returning  to 
Stoyr  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Nor  did 
the  joviality  of  these  f*ood  Austrians  interfere 
with  composition.  Ik-sides  the  impromptu 
cantata  just  mentionttl,  the  wtll-knowii  PF. 
quintet  (op.  114),  in  wliich  the  air  of  'Die 
Forelle'  i»  nsod  as  the  theme  of  the  Andantino, 
was  written  at  Stovr,  possibly  as  a  coniniissioii 
from  the  good  Pauuigartner,  and  was  i>crfonned 
by  the  Paumgartner  party.  Schubert  achieved 
in  it  the  same  feat  which  Ls  somowlioif  asf>n1»  <l 
to  Mozart,  of  writing  out  the  se^tarate  i>arts 
without  iirst  maMng  a  seore,  and  no  donbt 
played  till'  I'innofortp  y:\vt  by  heart.  The  date 
of  their  deiiarture,  Sept.  14,  is  marked  by  an 
entry  in  the  album  of  Miss  Stadler,  when 
Scliulifrt  deliver!  il  liinisdf  <.f  the  following 
highly  correct  sentiment : — '  Enjoy  the  present 
so  wisely,  that  the  past  may  be  pleasant  to 
recolh'ct,  an<l  tlic  fnturo  not  alarming  to  con- 
template.' This  may  pair  oil  with  a  sentence 
written  by  Moxart,  in  English,  in  the  Album 
of  an  English  Freemason,  which  has  not  yet 
been  printe<l : — 'Patience  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  contribute  raore  to  cure  our  distemi)ers 
as  the  whole  art  of  medioine.  Wien,  den  80te 
Miirz  1787.' 3 

A  few  days  more  saw  them  again  .settled  in 
Vienna.  Eaeh  of  the  two  letters  preserved  from 
the  journey  contains  an  obvious  allussion  to 
some  love  affair  ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it. 
II<'  eonld  hardly  have  adopted  a  more  effectual 
diversion  from  such  !*orrow8  than  the  comiM)si- 
tion  of  a  mass,  on  an  extended  scale ;  that 
namely  in  Ab — ^his  fifth— which  he  began  this 

'  K.n.  pp.  liSS-l.W  (t.  IW  IrtDI. 
I  Pul>lii>h«f|  to  other  wonlji,  '  Hi  rrlich  prnn/t.'  m  op.  138. 

'  I  owe  thl*  to  mj  fogd  friend  Mr.  r«bl, «(  VtcmuL 


month  under  fhe  serious  title  of  'Missa 

Solemnis '  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  dawdled 
over  it  more  than  over  any  other  of  his  works  ; 
as  it  was  not  finished  tiU  Sept.  1822,  and 
contains  many  marks  of  indeoisioD. 

Tlie  most  pregnant  musical  event  of  this 
year  is  the  lact  that  on  Feb.  28,  1619,  a  song 
of  Schubert's  was  sung  in  public — the  *8clMfeis 
Klagelied,'  .sun^  by  .l;if;er  at  Jail's  concert,  at 
5  v.u.  at  the  *Koniische  Kaiser,'  Vienna.  It 
was  Sdinbert's  first  appearance  before  the  jtpblio 
as  a  song-writer  [one  of  the  '  Italian  '  overtiires 
had  been  given  on  March  1,  1818,  at  one  of 
Jail's  oonoorts],  and  is  notioed  by  the  Laprig 
A.}f.Z.  in  these  terms:  —  •  Coethe's  SrliMtVrH 
Kiagelied  set  to  music  by  Uerr  Franz  Schubert 
— ^the  touching  and  feeling  composition  of  tliis 
talented  young  man  was  sung  by  Hsrr  Jiip  r  in 
a  similar  spirit.'  Such  is  the  fiirst  utterance  of 
the  press  on  one  who  hss  sinoe  evoked  so  mudi 
enthusiasm  I  In  the  conrsc  of  this  year  Schubert 
appears  to  have  foni'arded  the  three  songs, 
'Schwagc^r  Kronoe,'  *neber  Thai'  (Mignon), 
and  'Ganj'nietl,' — afterwards  publisher!  as  op. 
19), — to  Goethe  ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  by 
the  poet  of  one  who  was  to  give  some  of  his 
songs  a  wider  popularity  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  enjoyed,  a  popularity  indcfK?ndent  of 
country  or  language  ;  nor  does  Schubert's  name 
oiMO  oeeur  in  all  the  six  vols,  of  Goethe's 
corrcspondenco  with  Zelter.* 

1820  was  again  a  year  of  great  activity. 
Owiug  to  Yogi's  influence,  Schubert  was  gradu- 
ally attracting  the  attention  of  the  majnif,'ei~s. 
The  '  ZwUlingsbriider '  had  been  written  for  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatre  (see  pi.  292a),  and  it 
wa«?  not  long  InTore  the  rftjissi  iir  of  the  rival 
opera-house,  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  suggested 
to  him  a  lilmtto  called  the  '  Zanberlinrfe,*  or 
'  Magic  harp,'  a  nielo<lrama  in  three  arts,  by 
the  same  Uofmanu  who  liad  translated  the 
former  piece.  To  receive  such  a  proposal  and 
to  act  upon  it  was  a  matter  of  course  with 
Schulwrt,  and  the  '  Zanberharfe '  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  in  a  fortnight.'  But  before 
this,  early  in  the  year,  he  had  met  with  the 
works  of  A.  U.  Nieiueyer,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Halle,  and  had  adopted  the  poem  of '  Lazarus, 
or  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection,*  for  an  Easter 
Cantata.  Easter  fell  that  year  on  April  2,  and 
his  work  is  dated  '  Febniary,'  so  that  he  was  in 
ample  time.  The  poem — or  drama,  for  there 
are  seven  distinct  characters — is  in  three  parts. 
1.  The  sickness  and  death.  2.  The  burial  and 
elefiy.  3.  The  resurrection.  Of  these  the  first 
and  i\  liU7,'o  i»ortin!i  of  the  second  were  completed 
by  Schul>ert,  apparently  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  of  his  friends.  Ferdinand  mentions  the 
first  )>art  in  his  list,"  but  the  existence  of  the 
second  was  unknown,  till,  through  the  instru- 

•  Smri'h  »hii«l<l  »»■  iii»d«  In  the  .lrrk<i>Bt  Weimar  fnr  th* 
aut4ignph  of  thfiK-«H_iitir'«,  \x\*\  Ihf  U-tt*'r  «)iii.h  (J»iit»tlr«t*».ii'<inij*»iiiii-d 
thcin. 

*  Attt««imiib  in  Hvr  OiunUa  collectioo.      •  A.X.if. ».  laSo. 
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mentality  of  Mr.  Thayer,  it  was  unearthed  in 
1861.  These  hiivt-  b»eii  published,'  but  no 
trace  of  tho  third  act  has  yet  been  found,  and 
work  was  not  performed  till  long  after  the 
composer's  death — viz.  in  1863. 

On  June  14  the  '  ZwillingsbrUdcr '  or  'Zwil- 
linfe'  w«B  prodnoed  at  the  KSmthnerthor 
theatre.  It  is  a  comic  ojx'retta('  I'oase '),  with 
a^ioken  dialogue,  in  oue  act,  coutaiuiug  au  over- 
ture and  ten  nnmbere,  and  turns  on  the  plot  that 
has^onc  duty  many  times  before,  the  confusion 
between  two  twin- brothers,  who  were  both  acted 
by  Vogl.  ThooTerture  was  enoored  on  the  first 
night,  and  Vogl's  two  songs  were  much 
plaoded,  but  the  piece  was  virtually  a  ^atco, 
and  was  withdrawn  after  six  representations. 
Schubert  took  so  little  interest  in  its  production 
that,  like  Mendelssohn  at  the  *  Wedding  of 
Caniacho,'  he  did  nob  even  stay  in  the  house, 
and  Vogl  had  to  appear  instead  of  him  in  front 
of  the  curtain.  Tho  libretto,  though  over- 
burdeneil  with  cliaracters,  is  sadly  doliciont  in 
projiortion,  and  contains  very  little  action. 
Schulvert's  music,  on  the  other  Imnd,  is  lit^lit, 
fresh,  and  melodious,  ][)oiuted,  unusually  cum- 
pact,  and  interesting  throughout  In  tho 
concerted  numbern  there  is  evidence  of  grejit 
dramatic  power.  To  coudeniu  it,  as  the  critics 
of  the  day  do,  as  wanting  in  melody,  and 
constantly  striving  after  originality,  is  to  con- 
tradict Schubert's  most  marked  characteristics, 
and  is  oontrary  to  the  faeta.  There  is  possibly 
more  justice  in  the  complaint  that  the  accom- 
paniments were  too  loud,  though  that  ia 
oertsinly  not  the  &Qlt  in  his  masses,  his  only 
other  pubUahed  works  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments anterior  to  this  date.  The  work 
has  been  published  in  rocsj  soore  by  FMmt 
(1872). 

On  August  1!)  the  '  Zaubcrharfo '  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  choms  and  melodrama,  with  only  a 

few  solo  passages.  There  is  a  fine  overture 
(in  C),  original,  characteristic,  and  full  of 
beauty,  which  was  published  Iwfore  1828  as 
op.  26,  under  the  name  of  '  Rosamunde,'  to 
which  it  scorns  to  have  no  claim.  *  The  piece 
was  ooeasionally  brought  forward  till  the  winter, 
an<l  w.xs  then  (lroppo<l.  These  three  vocal 
works  appear  so  far  to  have  whcttoii  Schul)ert'.s 
appetite  that  in  the  autumn  he  attacke<l  the 
iiMi  e  iinj'ort.mt  libretto  of  '  Sakontila,'  a  n  -rular 
opera  in  three  acts,  by  P.  H.  Neumann, 
founded  on  the  Indian  drama  of  that  name. 
He  sketched  tuo  a<-t<.  and  there  it  remains  ;  the 
MS.  is  in  Uerr  Dumba's  possession.  Anotliti 
important  and  very  beautiful  piece  is  the  23rd 
Psalm,' set  for  two  .sopranos  and  two  altos  with 
PF.  accompaniment,  at  the  instigation  of  the 

1  In  \m.  hy  Bpln*. 

t  Th<>nvi-rtur»pl»jr««!tnth(>  'R.«Mtrniivli-  iniult  )•  ui  l>  urn  r.  uii 
•■••fWwanU  |m)>IUhH  «• '  Alfi»n«o*  Eftrp|l».'  Then;  U,  |»»rh*i-<. 
annth-r  In  'r%i'Un,-'.    Sft  ttwivttrrto  TOM  II41MI qWtod  tanktr  •'!>. 

*  To  MiMM  MeDUelMobn'*  tmnlaUoa. 


sisters  Fhihlich,  and  dated  at  the  be^iniiillg 
'  23  Dec.  1 820 ' — jK'rhaps  with  a  view  to  some 
private  concerts  given,  now  or  later,  at  the  old 
liall  of  the  Musikverein.  Another  is  the 
'  Gcsang  der  Geister  iibcr  den  Wa.ss«>rii '  of 
Goethe  (op.  167).  This  fine  and  mystical  |ioem 
had  a  strong  attnetioa  tat  Sehnbert.  He  set 
it  for  four  equal  voices  in  1817  ;  llu-n  he  reset 
it  for  four  tenors  and  four  basses  with  two  violas, 
two  violonoelloe,  and  bass,  in  Deo.  18S0  ;  and 
lastly  revi.se<l  tliis  in  Feb.  1  S21 .  It  wa.s  first  pro 
duced  on  March  7,  1821,  and  found  no  Cavoar, 
to  Sohuberfs  diqgust.  It  was  again  performed 
on  March  30,  l.>eforc  a  more  receptive  andionce. 
vith  a  far  better  resulL  It  was  revived  aX 
Vienna  in  1868  by  Herbedr,  and  in  Engtand 
was  performed  with  success  on  March  22,  1881, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Prout.  It  is 
enormously  cliflicult,  and,  though  perfectly  in 
character  with  the  poem,  will  probably  nev^r 
be  attractive  to  a  mixed  audience.  Another 
work  of  1820  were  some  autiphons  (op.  113) 
for  Palm  .Sunday  (March  39%  oompoood  for 
Ferdinand,  who  had  Wen  recently  apiwitjttxi 
Choirmaster  at  the  Altk  rclK  ufelder  Church,  and 
found  the  duties  rather  too  much  for  bin.  Tliey 
are  written  with  black  chalk,  on  coanw;  grey 
wrapping  i>aj)er  ;  and  the  traditiun  is  that  they 
and  two  motet*  were  written  in  gi-eat  haste, 
juat  in  time  for  the  service.  On  Kjister  Sunday 
Frauz  attended  and  conducted  the  masa  for  his 
brother. 

The  Fantasia  in  C  for  PF.  solo  (op.  15),  con- 
taining VariationsouSchubert'sown '  Wanderer,' 
is  probably  a  work  of  this  year.  It  was  wriUwi 
fur  voti  Liebejiberg,  a  PF.  jilaycr,  to  whom  SdlS- 
bert  dedicated  it  This  line  piece  was  broo^t 
into  Togne  by  Liast's  arrangement  of  it  for  PF. 
and  orchestra  as  a  concerto  ;  but  it  is  doabtffal 
if  it  is  improved  by  the  process.  Schubert  never 
could  play  it ;  he  always  stuck  fast  in  tho  last 
movement ;  and  on  one  occasion  juni{>oil  npaad 
crie<^l  '  I/ct  the  devil  himself  play  it  i '  Anotbcr 
piece  is  an  Allegro  for  strings  in  C  minor,  datfd 
I  )i  ( .  1 S20,  the  first  movement  of  a  quartet,  of 
whieli  there  exist  besides  forty-one  bars  of  the 
Andante,  in  Afe».  The  Allegro  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  and  Schubert  in  every  bar.  It  was 
pnbH-^lieil  ill  1868  by  Senfl.  The  MS.  wa* 
in  .lohannes  Brahma's  fine  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. 

The  song^  of  1820,  seventeen  in  all,  thongh 
not  so  numcruus  as  those  of  previous  years,  are 
very  fine.  They  contain  'Der  J  tingling  anf 
dem  Hiigcl*  (op.  8,  X<).  1),  '  D.  r  SchifT-r." 
'  Liebfslauschen,"  three  gi-and  songs  to  Mayr- 
hofer^s  words,  'OreetaufTauris,'  'Derentstihnte 
Orest,'  and  '  Fn  iw  illigcs  Yersinken,'  ami  f  nr 
Italian  Cauti,  written  for  Frl.  von  Romer,  who 
afterwards  ntarried  Schubert's  friend  Spaan,  and 
.since  published  with  one  which  was  prol»ab!y 
^^ritten  under  Salieri's  eye  aa  early  as  1813. 
The  moat  remarkable  of  all  is  •  Im  Walde '  or 
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*  Waldfl«B«eht,'  a  very  long  song  of  extnundiiMry 

beautv,  viirit^tv,  fuixc,  and  imagination. 

With  Ktibmary  1821  Sohubert  entared  hk 
tWMity-fifth  year,  and  it  WH  a  good  omen  to 
receive  snch  a  birthday  present  aa  the  three 
testimoniaU  of  tliis  date  which  Kreissle  has' 
presenred.  Tlie  first  ia  from  von  Moael,  then 
Court  Secretary ;  the  aecond  from  Weigl,  Director 
of  the  Court  6|>ora,  Salieri,  and  von  Eichthal ; 
the  third  from  iloritz  Count  Dietrichstein, 
whom  Heethovien  addlMBM  M  'Uofmusik^'rar.' 
and  who  aitpoars  to  have  Twcn  a  sort  of  .hniiter- 
AihjUo  with  general  sway  over  all  Court  music. 
These  influential  pertionages  warmly  n'coj,'iiiso 
his  eminent  ability,  iii<bistry,  knowledge,  feel- 
ing, and  taste,  and  protusH  the  best  intentions 
towards  him.  The  three  documents  were 
enclosed  by  the  Count  in  a  letter  to  Vogl,  full 
of  good  wishes  for  the  future  of  his  friend. 
Still  more  gmtiQring  ^»a*  tbe  |iroapect,  which 
now  at  last  opened,  of  the  ptililicntion  of  his 
songs.  It  was  the  tirst  good  e|x)ch  iu  Schubert's 
hitherto  ■tniggling  life.  He  had  now  been 
writijig  for  more  than  seven  years,  with  an 
industry  and  disregard  of  con^et^ueDoes  which 
are  really  fearftil  to  contemplate ;  and  yet,  as 
far  as  fame  or  profit  w«  re  <  onei;Tned,  might 
alinoet  as  well  have  remained  absolutely  idle. 
Here  at  length  was  a  break  in  the  elond.  It 
was  not  less  welcome  because  it  wns  maitily  due 
to  his  faithful  frieuds,  the  Sonnkithuers,  who 
had  made  his  acqnaintonee  through  the  aoeident 
of  Leopold  .Sonnleithner's  Iwing  at  school  with 
him,  and  ever  since  cherished  it  in  the  most 
faithfol  and  practical  way,  Ignaz,  the  fhther, 
having,  since  1815,  had  large  }ieriodical  music- 
meetings  of  artists  and  amateurs  in  his  house 
at  the  Gun<lelhof,  which  were  nothing  less 
than  Sohul><>rt  proi»aganda.  Here,  before  large 
audiences  of  tboroti^hly  musical  |)oople,  Schu- 
bert's pieces  were  repeatedly  jierformed,  and  at 
length,  on  Dec.  1,  1820,  the  *£rl  King'  was 
sung  by  Gjrmnieh,  a  well-known  amatenr,  with 
a  spirit  which  fired  every  one  of  the  andience 
with  the  desire  to  i)os.se.s.s  the  song,  and  apt>ears 
to  have  snggestM  to  Leo|nild  ami  (lynmieb  the 
[possibility  of  tinding  a  publisher  for  the  inspira- 
tions which  hsd  for  so  long  Wn  their  delight 
and  astonishment.  They  ajti'licl  to  Piabelli 
and  Haslinger,  the  leading  houses  of  X'ienna, 
bnt  without  sncoess ;  the  main  objections  being 
the  iiisigiiificinee  of  the  comjKwer,  and  the 
dilUculty  of  his  PF.  accompaniments.  On 
this  they  resolved  to  takd  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands ;  and,  probably  not  without  mis- 
givings, had  the  *Erl  King'  engraved.  The 
fact  was  annoanoed  at  the  next  Concert  at  the 
Gundclhof,  and  a  Iniiiilreil  <  opi.  s  were  at  onco 
subscribed  for  in  the  room — sullicient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  engraving  and  printing,  and  of 
(iigniviiig  a  secouil  .song  as  well.  Meantime 
the  '  £rl  King '  had  been  sung  in  public  (for 


ths  concerts  at  the  Onnddhof  were,  strictly 

Spesking,  private,  limited  to  the  friends  of  the 
heat)  by  Gymnich,  at  an  evening  concert  of  the 
Mnukverein,  in  one  of  the  pnbm  rooms  of  the 

city,  on  Jan.  25,  1S'21,  Schubert  himself 
appearing  on  the  platform,  and  playing  the 
accompaniment.  Everything  was  done  by  the 
young  euthusia-st.s  to  foster  the  Schulicrt/Mrw*, 
even  to  the  publication  of  a  set  of  '  Erl  King 
waltzes'  by  A.  Hiittenbn'nner.  which  at  any 
rata  must  have  made  the  name  familiar,  though 
they  ])rovoked  Schubert,  and  iliew  frnm  Knnne 
some  satirical  hexamcteis  and  pentameters 
which  may  be  read  in  Kreissle.*  On  Feb.  8  the 
programme  of  the  Mu.sikvereiii  Concert  ii)rlnde<l 
three  songs  of  his,  the  *  tk-hnsucht '  by  Schiller, 
'Greteheii  am  Sjrfnnrade,'  and  'Der  Jiingling 
auf  dem  Hiigel '  ;  :ui.1  (>ti  March  8  the  'Omppe 
aus  dem  Tartarus.'  Ou  March  7  the  '  Erl  King' 
was  again  sung,  this  time  by  Yogi  himself,  at 
an  unmistakable  public  concert,  at  the  Kiirnth- 
nerthor  theatre,  a  concert  supported  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  Oonrt,  who 
receivc  l  tlie  song  witli  loud  ajipl.uisr'.  Tliiiik 
what  the  first  appearance  of  these  godlike 
pieces  mnst  have  been  I  It  was  the  rishig  of 
the  Sun  !  He  is  nuw  an  cverj'day  sight  to  us  ; 
but  how  was  it  the  iirst  time  that  he  burst  in 
all  his  brightness  on  the  eyes  of  mortals  f  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  the  '  Erl  King  ' 
was  published  on  the  1st  of  April  1821,  by 
Cappi  and  Diabclli,  on  commiuion.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Count  Moritz  Dietrichstein,  whose 
kindness  well  dcHcrved  that  recognitiftn.  On 
Ai»ril  30,  'Gretchen  am  Spinnradc '  ui'peanHl 
as  op.  2.  The  succeeding  poblieations — each 
made  to  depnd  on  the  snoccBS  of  the  Isst — 
were  as  follows  : — 

May  29.  Op.  3.  .^^elKifcrs  Klapelipd  ;    Me«>n'!<-8till»> ; 

Hci<l<  immliin  ;  Jagerii  Alx-tnlliixl. 
Do.      Op.  4.  Der  WanilnriT ;  Morycnlied  ;  Wan- 

dertTN  Nachtlifd. 
July  t*.    Op.  &.  KastloMLiebe;  Nahede«G«liebten: 

Der  Piseher;  ■rsfew  Verlost;  DarKdnig 

in  TbuUi 

Asf.  S8.  Opi.  e>  llMBiion:  Aati0ODeandOedlp;  Am 

Qi^ie  AnastoMa. 
Nov.  tr.  Opb  7.  Dieahnbialite  Unde;  Dw  Flag  der 

£«it ;  Der  Ttid  tmd  das  Midcben. 

Hero  the  publication  by  commission  stopped, 
the  Diabellis  being  evidentiy  convinced  that  the 
risk  might  be  profitably  assumed  ;  and  accord- 
ingly op.  8  appears  on  May  9,  1822.  as  'the 
property  of  the  publishers.'  The  dedi>  aticns 
of  the  first  seven  numbers  no  ilmilit  fuinish  the 
names  of  Schubert's  mo.st  inlhu-nti.ii  siipjiorters: 
1,  Graf  von  Dietriohstefal ;  2.  Rcichsgraf  Moritz 
von  Fries  ;  3.  Ignaz  von  Mosel  ;  4.  Johann  I^i- 
dislaus  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of  Venice  ;  5.  Salieri  ; 
6.  Michael  Yogi ;  7.  Graf  Lndwig  Sz^ehtoyi. 
It  mtwt  bo  admitted  that  the  above  are  very 
good  listji,  and  that  if  Schubert  had  waited 
long  for  the  publication  of  his  works,  the  iasaa 
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of  twenty  songs  in  eight  months,  uiulcr  the 
jiatrouage  of  seven  such  emineut  persouages, 
was  a  aalwtoiitiUl  oompenaatiffii.    We  do  not 

hear,  however,  that  much  money  came  into  his 
hands  from  the  {mblicatiou.  The  favourable  im- 
pression made  by  thepublioation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  loii^;,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic 
criticism,  '  Biick  auf  £>chuberts  Lieder, '  by  F. 
von  Hentl,  which  appeared  in  the  Wiener  Zeii- 
Khriff  fur  Knnst,  etc. — a  iM'i  ioilical  l»  lf)np,nn;; 
to  Diabelli's  rivals,  Steiuer  &  Co. — for  March 
38,  1822. 

Scliubert  was  now  a  goiwl  deal  about  the 
theatre,  and  when  it  was  determined  to  produce 
a  Geniiaa  version  of  Harold's  'Olochette,'  as 
'Das  Zaubeiglockchcn,'  at  tlie  Court-opera,  he 
was  not  unnaturally  called  upon  to  insert  a 
ooiiplo  of  pieces  to  suit  the  Vienna  andienos.  It 
waH  what  Mozart  often  did  for  the  Italian  opsvaa 
of  his  day — what  indeed  we  know  Shakespeare 
to  have  done  in  more  than  one  case.  The  opera 
was  produeod  on  June  20.  The  interpolated 
pieces  were  a  long  air  lor  tenor,'  in  three  move- 
ments— Maestoso,  Andante,  an<l  Allegro — ^full 
of  passion  and  imagination,  and  a  comic  duet 
between  tlie  [.rinei-s  H  flat  and  C  natuiiil  (Bt  dur 
and  Ccdur),  They  were  more  applauded  than 
anything  else  in  the  woilc,  but  Schubert's  name 
was  not  divulged  ;  the  oprra  as  a  whole  dldnot 
please,  and  was  soon  withdrawn. 

The  little  Variation  which  he  contributed, 
as  N"o.  38,  to  Diabelli's  collection  of  fifty  V:iria- 
tious — the  same  for  which  ticothoveu  wrote 
his  thirty>three  (op.  120) — should  not  be  over* 
looked.  Thoii-h  not  ]iul>1ished  till  1^23,  the 
autograph,  now  in  tlie  Uofbibliothok  at  Vieuua, 
is  dated  *  March  1821.'  The  variation  is  ftesh 
and  pretty,  in  the  minor  of  the  tie  ine,  but  is 
more  noticeable  from  its  situation  than  from  its 
own  (lualitiee.  A  few  dances  for  PF.  solo  are 
dated  '8th  March'  and  'July'  in  this  yiar, 
and  a  collection  of  thirty-six,  containing  those 
alluded  to  and  others  of  1816  and  1819,  was 
published  by  Cappi  and  DiabsUi  on  Nov.  29, 
as  op.  18.  Some  of  these  are  inscribed  on  the 
autograph  '  Atzenbrucker  Deutsche,  July  1 821 
indioating  a  visit  to  Atsenbmck,  tiie  s>  it  '>t 
an  unele  of  Schober's,  near  Abstetten,  between 
Vienna  and  St.  Pollen,  where  a  three  days' 
annual  festivity  was  held,  to  which  artists  of 
all  kinds  were  invited,  and  where  SchulxTt's 
presence  and  nni.sic  were  regarded  as  in- 
dis|>en9able. 

Whether  after  this  he  and  Schober  returned 
to  Vienna  we  know  not,  no  letters  remain  ;  but 
the  next  event  of  which  any  reconl  remains  is 
the  comi»osition  of  a  symphony,  his  jji  venth, 
in  K,  which  is  marked,  without  uotc  of  place, 
as  begun  in  August  He  did  not  complete  the 
writing  of  it,  and  inde<  d  it  is  probable  that  it 
did  not  occupy  him  more  than  a  few  hours  ;  but 
the  autograph,  which  is  in  the  writer's  posses- 

1  Iatn««M«loto'JUfom0niiAartMlh'lalMlkrJ«h.PPcfei. 


8ion,2  is  a  very  curious  manuscript,  probably 
quite  unique,  even  among  Schubert's  feats  of 
composition.  It  occupies  187  pages  of  42  sheets 
(10  (piires  of  4,  and  1  of  2),  and  is  in  the  usual 
movements — Adagio  in  E  minor,  and  Allegro  is 
£  major ;  Andante  in  A ;  Scherzo  in  C,  and 
Trio  in  A  ;  and  Allegro  giusto  in  K  Tnaj'  )r.  Th* 
Introductiou  and  a  portion  of  the  Allegro  are 
f  ully  scored  and  marked  ;  bnt  at  the  1 10th  bar 
till-  end  of  a  page — S<-lnil)ert  appears  to  havf 
grown  iraiNitient  of  this  regular  proceed  iug,  and 
from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  woric  hat 
made  merely  memoranda.  But  tlicso  mem-. 
randa  are,  in  their  way,  perfectly  oomplv te  and 
orderly  to  the  end  of  the  Finale.  Bvety  bar 
is  drawn  in  ;  the  tempi  and  names  of  the  instm- 
ments  are  fully  written  at  the  beginning  of  eadj 
movement ;  the  nuanets  &re  all  marked  ;  the 
very  double  bars  and  flouridiea  are  i^velr 
add«Hl  at  the  cud  of  the  sections,  and  '  Fin** "  at 

1  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  ;  and  Schubert 
evidently  rejpirded  the  work  as  no  les8  complete 

'  on  the  jMiper  than  it  was  in  his  mind.  Aix! 
complete  it  virtually  is  ;  for  each  subject 
givoi  at  fiill  length,  with  a  bit  of  Iki^-  r 
accompaniment  figuri',  or  /"cw/o  iiassage.  Theie 
is  not  a  bar  from  beginniug  tu  end  that  doa 
not  contain  the  part  of  one  or  more  instruments : 
at  all  cnieial  ])laces  the  scoring  is  much  fnll-n  . 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  con)2>let« 
it  as  Schubert  himself  intended.  [It  is  said 
that  the  sketch  wu-^  sn^inittcd  to  Mendtdssohn. 
who  refused  to  complete  it.  In  later  days,  &c 
the  snggestion  of  Sir  George  Grove,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Harnett  umlertook  the  ta^^k,  and  the  syrnplMMiy, 
scored  by  him  from  i»chubert's  indications,  was 
prodnoed  ftt  tiie  Crystal  Palace  <m  May  5,  I88& 
See  Bamett's MuMt'dllttminiteeiicuand Impnt- 
noM,  pp.  812-22.] 

We  next  find  the  two  firfonds  at  the  castle  of 
Oehwnburg,  a  few  miles  south  of  St.  Pclten,  thf 
seat  of  the  Uishop,  who  wasarelativeof  Schober's ; 
and  there  and  in  St.  Pblten  itself  thoy  jtaaaed 
a  thoroughly  hap]>y  and  healthy  holiday  of 
some  weeks  in  September  and  Octolxr.  The 
Hishop  and  Baron  Mink,  a  local  magnate,  were 
Kingenial  hosts,  and  the  visit  of  the  two  clever 
vonng  men  \Vii'i  the  signal  for  various  festivities, 
in  which  all  the  aristocracy  ol  the  couutiy-side — 
'  a  princess,  two  oonntesses,  and  time  baronesseis ' 

I  in  ScIi'iImt'h  eninn'Tiition — took  ]«irt,  and  in 
which  the  music  and  drollery  of  Schubert  aud 
his  friend  delighted  every  one.  The  great  resolt 
of  the  visit,  however,  was  the  coni[>osition  of  an 
opera  to  Schober's  words,  on  a  romantic  subject 
of  battlfls,  love,  oonspinMy ,  hunting,  peaaaat  life, 
and  eveiyUiiqg  else,  ao  natiinl  in  open  librettoa, 

3  I  rrcrlvnl  It  In  \'*t*  from  th«  l<t<>  Pfttil  MrndrlMuiha,  VMtxIi 
l>n.thpr.  Into  «h.»»»  hiiii<l«  It  rninr  aft.-r  liu  br^ther'n  dc*Uk  VaHs 
Mi-riiirlHiuilin  hail  It  (ri<ui  FrnlliMmt  Si-hubrrl  dlract. 

'  Tlie  chunirr  in  tbi>  i>vtn|ihoDj  from  tbe Srhata* 111 C  to  UmTM« 
hi  A.  hy  ».n  E  in  u'larn  In  the  ohnni  burtin(  fanir  Iwn.  la  an  MitM- 
I>illi.n  i.f  till-  .iiiilLir  tlmiiff  111  the  nmr  pUr»  In  thr  irrmt  C  inB|nr 
Syiuiihiiny  <>(  l"*.  hhI  s  <nin<  u»  lti-t.«iiLf  tli*  KkiiitK'Iar  w«y  la 
whli'U  nuuiy  uf  Scbuliert'i  catUarcynipliuata  i«ad  up  to  hl>  cr««B- 

i^«aMi. 
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ao  tmpeeBible  in  real  life.  It  vaa  ottlled  *  Alfonso 

und  Kstrella,'  and  two  acta  wore  C(Hii|>li  tt"d  be- 
fore their  return  to  town.  Tlio  first  an't  in  dated 
at  the  end  of  the  autograjih  Sept.  20,  and  the 
second  Oct.  20.  A  weak  later  th^  wen  back 
apain  in  Vienna. 

The  son^s  comitoaed  iu  1821  are  very  im- 
portant, and  eompriia  some  of  his  very  finest, 
and  in  the  most  various  stylfs.  It  is  .siinicimt 
to  name  among  the  ]iublihhod  onea '  Gix'uzeu  der 
Nenaehheit*  (February) ;  'Gebetmes*  (Mareh); 
Sukika's  two  songs  (ojiji.  14,  31);  '  Sei  nsii 
gegroast '  (op.  20,  No.  1 ) ;  an  !  '  Die  Nachtigall,' 
for  Ibnr  men's  Toioeii  (op.  1 1 ,  No.  2)— all  of  the 
very  highest  exccili  iuf,  ol"  iustuiii.^liiii;.;  \ariety, 
and  enough  of  themselves  to  make  the  fame  of 
any  ortlinarj'  comiMRjer.  A  lino  setting  of 
'  Mahonift's  song,"  l)y  (loethe,  for  bass  (poSSibly 
for  Lablaclu'),  wa.s  begtui  in  Marcli. 

The  third  act  of  '  Alfunsu  und  Estrella '  was 
findud  in  Feb.  27,  1822.   The  fact  that  a 
tboNNighK'  wnrMly,  nic-rct'imry,  ntoney-ninking 
niaager  like  barb^a,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  firm  believer  in  Roasini,  bad  become  leasee 
of  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Vioina,  angured 
ImUy  for  Schubert's  chance  of  success  in  that 
dtiadtian.    But  indeed  the  new  piece  aeenia  to 
hare  been  calculated  to  bafHe  any  manager,  not 
only  in  Vienna,  but  everywhere  else.    It  caused, 
uwe shall  see,  a  violent  dispute,  eighteen  months 
l»Ur,  between  Schubert  and  Weber,  whic^h  but 
for  Schubert's  goo<J  temper  would  have  led  to  a 
]*nrianent  quarrel.    Anna  Milder,  to  whom 
Schabert  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  in  1826,  tells 
him, in  aletter  full  of  kindness  and  enthusiasm, 
that  the  libretto  will  not  suit  the  tasto  of  the 
BerUncra,  *who  are  aecnstomed  to  the  grand 
tiagie  opera,  or  the  Frrntli  oj"  lu-coraique.' 
Hor  w«a  the  libretto  the  only  drawback, 
flehnbert,  like  Beethoven  in  *  Fidelio,'  was  in 
•dranoe  of  the  modest  execution  of  those  days. 
At  Oraz,  the  abode  of  the  IliittenbreiiUfMh, 
idiere  there  was  n  ftnu  r  of  Sohubert-enthusiasts, 
the  oiN-ra  got  as  lai  as  rehearsal,  and  WOUld  ) 
jTobilily  have  ri  a.  lii  fj  the  stage,  if  the  occom- 
l«uimeats  had  nut  proved  impossible  for  the 
Ind.*  SToperfonBsnoe  took  Tlace  until  twenty- 
rix  years  after  poor  Schu})ert's  death,  namely  at 
Weimar,  on  June  24,  1854,  under  the  direction 
«r  IiBt»  whoi,  with  all  his  devotion  to  the 
■■rtw,  had  to  reduce  it  much  for  ]>erformance. 
It  was  very  carefully  studied,  and  yet  the 
■wceaa,  even  in  that  classical  town,  and  with 
».l  Li.s2t*a  enthusiasm  and  influence,  seems  to 
been  pra-  tieilly  ?i,7.    At  bust,  however, 
ita  time  came.    Twenty-five  years  later,  iu 
1879,  it  was  again  taken  in  hand  by  Gapell- 
Wentfr  .Tohann   Fuclia  of  the  Court  opera, 
^  ituiia,  who  entirely  rewrote  the  libretto,  and 
S^tly  eartailed  the  work  ;  and  in  this  form 
It  Vis  brniiijlit  to  performance  at  Gnrlsruhe  in 
1881,  with  great  success. 

>ir.«»a»(taH«.  I 


But  to  return  to  Selnibert  and  1 822.  Early 

in  the  year  he  made  the  acquaiTitance  -  of  WelHn- 
who  s{)ent  a  few  weeks  of  February  and  Alarch 
in  Vieuna  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  his 
'Euryanthe.'  No  jiarticnlara of  their  intercourae 
on  this  o<-i  ;i>iiiii  survive,  \Vith  lieothoven 
Schubert  had  us  yet  hardly  exchanged  words. 
And  this  is  haidly  to  be  wondered  at,  becanae, 
though  Vienna  was  not  a  large  city,  yet  tin- 
paths  of  the  two  men  were  quite  sejurate. 
Apart  from  the  great  difference  in  their  ages, 
and  from  Beethoven's  peculiar  jionition  in  the 
town,  his  habits  were  lixed,  his  deafness  was  a 
great  obstacle  to  interoonrse,  and,  for  the  hat 
Hve  or  six  years,  what  witli  the  lawsuits  into 
which  his  nephew  dragged  him,  and  the  severe 
labour  entailed  by  the  comi)oeition  of  the  Mass 
in  D,  and  of  the  Sonatas  op[K  106,  109,  110, 
and  m  —  works  which  by  no  means  flowed 
from  him  with  the  ease  that  musses  aud  sonatas 
did  from  Schubert — ^he  was  very  inaccessible. 
Any  strajigcr  nniviug  from  abroad,  with  a 
letter  of  iutroductiou,  wus  seen  and  treated 
civilly.  Bnt  Sehnbert  was  a  bom  Viennese, 
and  at  tlie  time  of  wbieh  we  speak,  lleethoven 
was  as  much  a  part  of  Vienna  as  St.  Stephen  s 
tower,  and  to  -mit  him  required  some  special 
reason,  and  more  than  8{>ecial  resolution. 

A  remark  of  Rochlitz's^  in  the  July  of  this 
year  show.s  that  Schul)ert  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  tu  the  same  restaurant  with  Beethoven, 
and  wuisliipping  nt  a  distance  ;  but  the  first 
direct  evidence  of  their  coming  into  coutact 
occurs  at  this  date.  On  April  19,  1822,  he 
]i»iblislie<i  a  s<  t  of  Varintioiis  on  a  Fn  iH  li  air 
as  op.  10,  and  dedicated  them  to  Ikethoveu  as 
'his  admirer  and  worshipper'  (snn  Verehrer 
und  Ikirvmleirr).  Tlie  Variations  were  written 
iu  the  winter  of  1820-21,  and  Schubert  presented 
them  in  person  to  the  great  inaater.  There  are 
two  versions  of  the  interview,^  ScMndler's  and 
J.  Iluttenbronner's.  Schindler  was  constnntly 
al>out  IJeelhoven.  He  was  devoted  to  Schubert, 
and  is  very  unlikely  to  have  given  a  depreciating 
account  of  him.  There  is  therefore  no  rea.Hon  for 
doubtiug  his  statemeut,  especially  as  his  owu 
interest  or  vanity  wwe  not  concerned.  It  is 
the  fn-Mt  time  we  nid  t  Schubert  face  to  faie. 
He  Wiis  accompanied  by  Diabelli,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  find  out  his  eomroeroial  value,  and 
would  natnrally  be  anxious  for  his  success. 
Beethoven  was  at  home,  and  Ave  know  the 
somewhat  overwhelming  courtesy  with  which 
be  welcomed  a  stninger.  Schubert  was  more 
bashful  and  retiring  than  ever  :  ond  when  the 
great  man  handed  him  the  sheaf  of  ])a])er  and 
the  oarpenter'a  pencil  provided  for  the  repliea 

'  Krfhrli  III.,  tiiik' »••  )n\ .  the  Muthnrify  <i(  Wt-lM-r*  «aa  la  hit 
>il4j(rauti.T.  kl.  4'JO.  Hut  bU  nUUmMt  thut  .>«chii)ivrt  *-<«  altoaatoll 
tnm  w«lNr  WahM^  aittteliai  on  '  Riwnmunde'  u  inoi*  tkm 
doaMfiil.  ytntxm  'Uttmrnxm^'  ynm  prt-taibly  not  compo— d  ttit 

•ciinff  iiliiotciMi  tiiniitln  1«<.T.  mwl  lin-miw  it  «a<i  nut  Hchubfrt"* 
hahit  t..  t  ik-  cfl,  iM-  it  .  riti.-^.fi 
>  rur  frruNUe  der  TaiUuittf,  It.  SSL   Sw  th*  llfaUka  and  tourll* 
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of  hi.s  visitors,  ooold  not  colleot  himself 
sufKcicntly  to  write  a  woni.  TIkmi  tlin  Viiria- 
tioits  wcro  prtxluceU,  wiiii  their  eittlmsiastio 
dedioatloii,  which  probably  added  to  Beethoven's 
good  liumotir.  He  oih  iii>'1  them  and  looked 
through  them,  and  Met;iiig  sonietliing  that 
startled  him,  natanlly  pointed  it  ont.  At 
this  Scliuhoit'.s  l.ist  ri'iiiiiiiit  uf  self-control 
aoems  to  have  deserted  hiiu,  and  he  mailed 
from  the  room.  When  he  got  into  the  itreet, 
and  was  ont  of  the  magio  of  Beethoven's  {wrson- 
ality,  his  presence  of  mind  returned,  and  ail 
that  he  might  hare  said  flashed  ui>on  him,  but 
it  was  too  late.  The  story  is  perfuMstly  natural, 
and  we  on(»lit  to  thank  Beethoven's  Boswell  lor 
it.  Which  of  UH  would  not  have  don©  the 
same  ?  Beethoven  kept  the  Variations  and 
liked  thenj  ;  and  it  must  have  been  some  con- 
solation to  the  bashful  Franz  to  hear  that  he 
often  played  them  with  his  nephew.  Hiitten* 
biennor's '  story  is  that  Schubt^rt  rallt"(!,  bur 
found  Beethoven  out ;  wliich  may  have  been 
an  invention  of  DiabelK's  to  ahidd  his  young 
client. 

This  antumn  Schul>ert  agun  took  up  the 
Haes  in  Abt  which  was  begun  in  1819  ;  finished 
it,  and  inseribeii  it  *  im  7^  822  beendet,**  Not 
that  that  was  the  final  re<laction  ;  for,  contrary 
to  his  usual  practice — in  fact  it  is  almost  a 
solitary  instance — ^he  took  it  up  again  before 
his  death,  and  marie  material  improvomcnt-s  ^ 
both  in  the  position  of  the  voioo-parts  and  in 
the  instmmentation,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the 
autograph  score  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gesollschaft  der  Musikfroundc. 

This  year  seems  to  have  been  passed  entirely 
in  Vienna,  at  least  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
Jonroey  ;  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  broiling 
ci^,  away  from  the  ualuro  he  so  dearly  loved, 
was  not  likely  to  improve  his  s[)irits.  What 
cventH  or  circumstances  arc  alludeil  to  in  the 
interesting  piece  called  'My  Dream,'*  dated 
'  Jnly  1882,'  it  fa  hard  to  gness.  It  may  not 
impiMb:dilyliavc  hr^n  ix-rasionod  bysotiii'  di.spiitr 
on  religious  subjeuts  of  tito  nature  of  those  hinted 
at  in  his  Iwother  Ignaz's  letter  of  Oet  12, 
1^1  At  any  rate  it  u  deeply  pathetic  and 
poeticaL 

Dnring  this  summer  Joseph  Hiittenbrennor 

was  a<  tivo  in  t!ie  cause  of  his  friend,  lie 
made  no  b  ^^  than  four  endeavours  to  bring  ont 
the  'Teufels  Lustschloss  ' — at  the  Josel.stadt 

I  K./f.  p  3HI  a.  •.1U\.  «  T^iUnd*  Un  H.  plrtnt.  r. 

*  Tlila  w&n  kliiOly  |>ulnt«<!  out  t<jth*  wiltcr  by  JmIihuiji's  Knihin<, 
who  hMi  an  early  <i>[>y  <if  ih.-  tcon,  ii«i><le  by  j'unllimnil  »<ihiil«  it 
(nini  th«ai>tuiti>il>h  in  ItJi  'jilgln«ler>n<IIUun.  In  thin  tbu|>-  litnhni< 
rehcirsKl  tHc  inii»«,  luit  fi.umt  m»ny  iKOttmn  <in««tl»f»cti>ry.  aji-l 
wiv"  liitcn-r.  l  '...I  »..n«T  •ul»o|in!iitly  frim  the  nut<i«raph  that 
S  hiitwrt  hA'l  (ilttTt-l  th«  vrry  puMafriM  •llii'lixl  V;  anj  iniule  thriii 
prarlloiblr.  — Hn  mad*  thra* •tt«ni|iU at  tin-  ■•■urn  Snni-t«'  h<'(ori' 
•ucixi^llnif.  Ku  h  tiinatn  fugue, and  a]i»ay«  v.ith  u  lilfri-ri-nt  iiuliJ<-^». 
Of  thp  rtr«t  th>T» lire  four hnni  of  thoanx.ii.l  ltf9;  thrthini  ti  thiit 
ptiiitr<l  til  iVhrrUirr'i  ailltloii.  Tlila  flltiitii  in  unf'<itt)ii>t<-ly  vrry 
liKMiiect.  Not  onljr  dtwa  it  awaim  «lth  mUminta.  but  wkoJa 
vinmur;  and  thoaa  moat  ImmlMtt  onea  ^a»  in  the  HoTM  ami 
Tr>mhi^nea  nf  tho  DoMU.  M*  «lMi  Mltlttod.  lh»  WMmw  klao  m 
aha>ni-fully  trmtc<l. 

»  Pint  pilntni  by  R.  Hchiimann  In  the  .Vmm  MtMmHtffl  /Br 
MH<4k  fnr  Vab.  S.  IS-W.   S««  ala»  A'.ff.  p.  333  Hi.  M). 
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and  Court  theatres  of  Vienna,  at  Munich,  and 
at  Prague.  At  Prague  alone  was  there  a  gleam 
of  hope.  HoUbein,  the  manager  there,  retjut^ts 
to  have  the  score  and  parts  sent  to  him,  at  the 
same  time  regretting  that  during  a  montli  which 
he  had  passed  in  Vienna,  Schubert  ha<l  nut  once 
oome  near  him.  Httttenbrenner  also  ni^^ 
Schubert  on  Petei-s,  the  publisher,  of  Leipzig, 
who  in  a  tedious  egotistical  letter,  dated  Nov. 
14,  18*22,  gives  the  nsnal  sonnd  reasons  of  a 
cautious  publisher  against  taking  ui>  with  an 
unknown  composer — for  in  North  Germany 
Schubert  was  still  all  but  unknown.  One  fa 
sorry  to  hear  of  a  little  rebulf  which  he  sustained 
at  this  time  from  the  (lesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freundc  of  Vienna,  to  whom  he  applied  to  be 
admitted  as  a  practising  member  (on  the  viola), 
but  who  refused  him  on  the  grouinl  of  his  Iwing 
a  professional,  and  therefore  outside  tlteir  niles.^ 
A  somewhat  similar  repolse  was  experienced  by 
Haydn  from  the  Tonkiinstler  Smietnf.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  354.1  On  the  other  hand,  the 
musical  societies  both  of  Linz  and  Gras  elected 
him  an  honorary  member.  To  the  latter  of 
these  distinctions  wo  owe  the  two  beautiful 
movements  of  the  symphony  No.  8,  in  B  minor, 
wliicli  was  1)egun  at  Vienna  on  Oct.  SO,  1822, 
and  intended  as  a  return  for  the  compliment. 
The  Allegro  and  Andante  alone  arc  tinishc^l, 
but  these  are  of  singular  lK>auty  and  the  greatest 
originality.  In  them,  for  the  fust  time  in 
orchestral  composition,  Schubert  exhibits  a 
style  absolutely  his  own,  nntinged  by  any 
predecessor,  and  full  of  that  strangely  direct 
appeal  to  Uie  hearer  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  b  certain  that  he  never  heard  the 
music  J)lay((l,  and  that  the  new  and  delicate 
effects  and  orchestral  combinations  with  which 
it  is  crowded,  were  the  result  of  hfa  imagination 
alone.  The  first  movent'  nl  is  suully  full  of 
agitation  and  distress.  It  lay  hidden  at  Gtaz 
for  many  years,  until  obtained  from  Anselm 
Hiittenlmnner  by  Herbrck,  who  first  produced 
it  in  Vienna  at  one  of  the  (Jesellschaft  conceits 
in  1865.'  It  was  publi-^luMl  by  Spina  early  in 
1867  ;  was  i)layed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April 
6,  18<57.  and  elsewhere  in  Knghind,  and  always 
with  increasing  success.  In  fact  no  one  cau 
hear  it  without  being  captivated  by  it. 

The  So)igs  pom|x)sed  in  1822  —  fourteen 
printed  and  two  in  MS. — comprise  '  £[>istel  vou 
Collin  '  (Jan.) ;  •  Heliopolu '  (April) ;  '  Todes- 
musik,*  with  a  magnificent  oj>cning  (op.  108, 
No.  2  ;  Sept.) ;  '  Schatzgnibers  Begehr '  (op.  28, 
No.  4  ;  Nov.)  with  its  stately  bass  ;  *  "Willkom- 
monund  Abschied '  Co]>.  56,  No.  1  ;  Dec);  'IHo 
Roso'(oi).  7'i)  and  'Der  Must  iisohn  '  (^op.  92). 
The  concerted  jiieces,  '  Conslilutiouslied  '  (oj». 
157;  Jan.),  '  Ceist  der  Lielw'  (op.  11,  No.  $), 
'Cott  in  der  Nalur  '  (op.  133),  and  '  Des  TagSS 
Weihe'  (op.  146),  all  belong  to  this  year. 

Publication  went  on  in  1822,  thoogh  not  so 
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briikly  M  beforet.   The  Varbtiona  d«di<»t«d  to 

Beethoven  (op.  10)  were  firet  to  appear,  on 
April  19.    They  were  followed  by  op.  8  (four 
soDgs)  on  May  9,  and  op.  11  (throe  part-songs) 
oa  Jane  1  'J.    Then  came  a  long  gap  till  Dec.  1  :j, 
on  vhich  day  opp.  12,  13,  and  11,  all  songs, 
ap^teared  at  once.    We  Lave  not  spaco  to  nunic 
then.    Bat  with  nub  aocDmulAtacI  treasures 
to  ilmw  upon,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they 
are  all  of  the  hrat  clohs.    The  pecuniary  result 
of  tho  publieotiom  of  1881  had  been  good  ; 
2000  giiMf-n  wi-ro  realised,  and  of  the  '  Erl 
King'  alone  more  than  800  copies  had  been 
«okl;  and  if  Sehiibeit  had  been  provident 
enoogh  to  k< '  ]>  hie  works  in  his  oAvn  possession 
be  would  aouu  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of 
want.    This,  however,  he  did  not  <lo.  Preased 
by  the  want  of  money,  in  an  incautious  moment 
he  *»ltl  tho  first  twelve  of  his  works '  to  DialK'lli 
for  dOO  silver  gulden  (jC80),  and  entered  into 
mne  ii^ndioioua  arrangement  with  the  same 
frai  for  future  pi;i)1i'-;itiona.    His  old  and  kind 
friend  Count  Lhctiichsteiu  about  this  time 
oftred  htm  a  poet  aa  organist  to  the  Conrt 
Chapel,^  ln!t  he  icfiis.  il  it,  and  he  was  jnobably 
T^t,  thoQifb  in  so  doing  he  neatly  distressed 
Ui  meChwUeat  old  fiithor.    His  habiti,  like 
Beethoven's,  made  it  absurd  for  him  to  under- 
take  any  duties  re^^niring  strict  attendance. 

The  Vicuna  Theatre  being  closed  to  '  Alfonso 
and  Estrella,'  Schubert  turne<l  his  thoughts  in 
tlie  liiifH  tion  of  Dr<'!«len,  wliere  liis  admirer 
Aqua  Milder  was  living,  and  where  Weber  was 
INnetor  of  the  Opera ;  and  we  find  him  in  a 
Utter  of  Feb.  2S.  1S23  (piiMishod  in  ISSl 
for  the  tint  time)  ^  asking  his  old  |«trou  ilerr 
voD  Meee!  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Weber.  Ho  is  confined  to  the  house  by  illness, 
•nd  apologises  for  not  being  able  to  ciill.  There 
an  M  tmcee  of  reply  to  this  application,  Imt  it 
probably  led  to  neihiog,  for,  as  wo  sliall  see. 
the  toon  of  the  opera  was  still  in  his  hands  in 
October.  He  was  evidently  now  set  U|>on  opera. 
In  the  letter  just  mentioned  he  implores  von 
Moeel  to  entrust  him  with  a  libretto  'suitable 
for  his  httleness '  ;  and  though  he  socuis  never 
to  have  obtained  this,  he  went  on  with  the 
best  ho  coiibl  ^T-t.  .iml  saw  the  birth  of  no 

leas  than  three  dramatic  piece.s.  The  tirst  was 
a  ene-act  play  with  dialogue,  adapted  from 
the  French  by  Castelli,  and  called  •  Die  Ver- 
Khwwenen,'  or  'The  Conspirators.'  The  play 
was  published  in  the  Dramatic  Garland—  an  an- 
naal  collection  of  dramas — for  1823.  Schubert 
most  have  se<Mi  it  soon  after  ptildication.  nu<\ 
April  had  tinished  tiie  com{>osition  of  u. 
The  aatogmph,  in  the  British  Mnienm,  has  at 

'  »«T  th»  htnka  :  liut  the  wnrk<>  piiMI'hotI  on  cotiimlMfrm  wrrr 
"r>- 17.  n.nu|rilnx  twenty 

'  (TbcfTMriicr  (or  thia  tiMiMoUon  b  vcrj  obKiir*, Md  lh»  nXaiy 
■V  htf-  hr.»i„r  tmfoMd  wtth  a  pmfomi  «MlkMlon  In  Utfk, 
■•raeWw.  p. 

'  In  thr  ,\v«.  f^rlf  Prmrnl  Virnnn.  Nov.  IP.  IWrl.  The  Irttir, 
Uru^ll  f'.rn„l  in  ttylr,  U  «'iirl<.u»l)  fiw  In  •iiiur  .>(  it*  riiiirr«»ioii.. 
UMaUuni  tit*  orvTtnrc  to  the  lit  Act  ul  ■  AI(on«>  un<l  KiUvlla. 
yiMwn  thia  htt  TIm  ovsrUir*  kiwwa  m&tr  that  mma  (op.  SPt  li 
*M  •  Dk.  ub,*  and  to  mUl  to  tmn  bna  wtUtaB  for '  BoMmonda.' 


the  end  the  words  *  ApriU  ISSS.  F.  Sohubert, 

Ende  der  Oper.'  It  contains  an  overture  and 
eleven  numbers,  and  apitears  from  Huuernfeld's 
testimony  to  have  been  composed  with  a  view 
to  representation  at  the  Oiwrt  tlicatre.  Tlie 
libretto  is  a  very  poor  one,  with  but  few  dia- 
matic  joints,  and  conlines  the  com|>oser  mainly 
to  the  Chorus.  The  licensers  changed  its  title 
to  the  less  suspicious  one  of  '  Der  hau."li(  be 
Krieg'  or  'The  Domestic  Struggle,'  and  it  was 
duly  sent  in  to  the  management,  bnt  it  returned 
in  twelve  months  without  examination.  It  did 
not  come  to  perfomianco  at  all  during  Schubert's 
lifetime,  nor  till  1861.  In  that  year  it  was 
given,  under  Herbeck's  direction,  by  tlie  Musik- 
veroin,  Vienna,  on  ilarch  1  and  22  ;  and  on 
the  stage  at  Frankfort  on  Augmt  29  ;  since 
tlien  at  the  Court  theatre,  Vienna,  at  Munich, 
Sal/.burg,  and  other  German  towns  ;  in  Paris, 
Feb.  3,  1868,  as  '  La  Croisade  des  Dames,' 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  March  2, 
1872,  as  'The  Conspirators.*  In  less  than  two 
months  after  throwing  off  tliis  lively  Siugspiel, 
Schubert  had  embarked  in  something  Ikr  more 
serious,  a  regular  three-act  ojK-ra  of  tbe  '  heroico- 
romantic '  pattern — also  with  spoken  dialogue 
—the  scene  laid  in  Sjiaiu,  with  Moors,  knights, 
a  king,  a  king's  daughter,  and  all  the  usual 
ftirniture  of  these  dreary  compilations.  The 
libretto  of  '  Fien-abros,'  by  Josef  Kuj»elwieser— 
enough  of  itself  to  justify  all  Wagners  chai]ges^ 
a^'ainst  tho  opera  books  of  the  old  .school — was 
commiiisioned  by  Harb^a  for  the  Court  theatre. 
The  book  was  passed  by  the  Oensuie  on  July  21  ; 
but  Schubert  had  by  that  time  advanreil  far  in 
his  labours,  and  had  in  fact  completed  more 
than  half  of  the  piece.  He  began  it,  as  his  own 
date  tells  us,  on  May  2:>.  Act  1,  filling  304 
pages  of  large  oblong  paper,^  was  completely 
scored  by  the  31st  of  the  month  ;  Act  2,  in  fiTe 
days  tnore,  by  .lune  5  ;  and  the  whole  three 
aets,  fully  1000  pages,  ancl  containing  an  over- 
ture and  twenty-three  numViers,  were  entirely 
out  of  hand  by  Oct.  2.  And  all  for  nothing! 
Schubert  was  not  even  kept  long  in  .snspetise, 
for  early  iu  the  following  year  he  learnt  that 
the  work  had  been  dismissed.  The  ground  for 
its  rejection  was  the  badmss  of  the  libretto  ; 
but  knowing  Barbaja's  character,  and  seeing 
that  Kupelwieser  was  secretary  to  a  rival  house 
(the  Josefstadt),  it  is  diflieult  not  to  suspect 
that  the  commission  hod  been  given  by  the  wily 
Italian,  merely  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  some 
piece  of  business  between  the  two  estal  'lishments. 

It  is,  ,«»s  Liszt  has  n-niarkftl.  extiaordinary 
that  Scliubcrt,  wlio  was  brongLt  up  from  his 
youth  on  the  fine.st  j»oetry.  should  have  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  tin-  absiml  and  imj>r.u'ti<  able 
librettos  which  he  did,  and  which  have  kept  in 
oblivion  so  much  of  his  splendid  musio:  His 
devotion  to  his  friends,  and  his  ineiiressible 

•  IlKiidli'k.  Conrrrrmal,  p.  ISO. 
Th*  Jtittnyntph  wM  ihown  to  Ralllran  »nc)  th«  writrr  kgr  tlwi 
riicrgrtle  8cb«b«rt  •pci*tl«.  Berr  Jobaaii  Hwback.  In  ISOB. 
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desirB  to  vitter  what  was  in  him,  no  dou1)t  lu-1p 
to  explain  the  anomaly,  but  an  anomaly  it  will 
always  remain.  It  i»  absolutely  tlistrt-ssing  to 
think  of  such  extiuordiiiary  aHlity,  uml  such 
still  lUHii'  <'xtrin>nliuary  powers  of  work,  hi  iug 
so  crufily  thrown  away,  and  of  the  sicki'iiing 
dtaapiMintment  whi(;h  these  rofieated  failures 
must  have  entailed  on  so  sinijil-'  m  i  M  iisitive  a 
lioart  as  his.  Fortunately  l'>r  ua  Uie  slniins  iu 
which  he  vents  his  ^'riefs  are  as  beautiful  and  en- 
dearing ;is  th<)s>'  in  w  hicli  he  ct-h  liriitt-s  liis  joys. 

His  work  this  summer  was  not,  however,  to 
be  ftll  diaappointment.  If  the  theatre  turned 
a  (haf  I'lir  to  his  strains  there  were  always  his 
beloved  songs  to  coutide  in,  aud  they  never 
deceived  him.  Of  the  Song  in  Sehnbert's  handa 
wc  may  say  what  Wordsworth  so  well  says  of 
tlie  Sonnet : — 

With  thin  koy 
Shakespeare  unlocke<l  hia  heart ;  the  melody 
or  tbia  nnall  lute  gave  esee  to  Petnreh's  woond. 

airl  vvli'-ii  a  ilaiiip 
Fell  muri'l  tlio  ]>jjth  of  Milton,  i:i  lii^  liand 
Tlie  thill Ix'cuii'-  •■I  tniiiiirt  t.  «li-nc<'  he  USW 
.H()iil-:iiiiiiianii;j  Klruinii,  aiaa  loo  lovv  '. 

—with  the  notaV)le  difference  that  it  was  given 
to  Sohabert  to  gather  up  and  express,  in  hia  one 
pcrwn  and  his  one  art,  all  tin*  various  niooils 
and  passions  wliich  Wonisworth  has  dividt-d 
amongst  so  m my  niijihty  imx-Is. 

And  now,  in  tin'  midst  of  th-'  nvi  rwhelming 
tumult  and  absorption  which  inevitably  accom- 
pany the  production  of  so  Urge  a  work  of  imagi* 
nation  as  a  three-act  ojtera.  brought  into  Uciii;;at 
so  extraonlinarily  rapid  a  {tace,  he  was  to  stoji, 
and  to  indite  a  set  of  songs,  which  tiiongh  not 
of  grcat  'T  worth  than  many  otlp  i^  of  his,  aro  yet 
so  intelligible,  so  expressive,  address  themselves 
to  saofa  ttniversal  feelings,  and  form  so  attractive 
a  whi>lt\  that  tln-y  li.ivi'  ciTtainly  lu'i'onie  Tiinic 
popular,  aud  are  more  widely  aud  [lermanentiy 
beloved,  than  any  similar  prodnction  by  any 
olh'T  ti»iii|Mtsi  r.  Wi'  liave  already  di-M  ribi  l 
the  incident  Uirough  which  Schubert  nuuie  ac- 
qtuintance  with  the  MHIlerlieder*  of  Wilhelm 
SluIli.M,  twenty  of  which  he  selected  for  the 
beautiful  aeries  so  widely  known  as  the '  Schcine 
Miillerin.'  We haveBeentheenduringim)«tience 
with  which  he  attacked  a  book  wlien  it  took 
his  fancy,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
began  upon  this  particular  one.  We  know  that 
the  Miillcrlieder  were  all  oompoee<l  this  year  : 
that  some  of  them  were  written  in  hospital  ; 
that  No.  Ifi  is  dated  'Octolnr'  ;  that  a  consider- 
aldo  interval  cliipse<l  between  the  second  and 
third  .\i  t  of  '  Fi»  nabras ' — probably  the  l>est 
jjart  of  July  and  August.  Putting  these  facts 
together  itaeema  to  follow  that  the  call  on  Band> 

•  Tbt  MtONlMOT.  twintr-thiM  to  mmlMc;,  vlfli  rNtafM  mat 

RptliJiiMlii  »ddltloD.  u«  nintalli«d  Is  tli»  lit       of  tVO<4Mf« 

/iMf  •irn  hint*  rlfst'rn'^  /■•ivrr  frN  Ww«  r^(ii*»irf#n  ir.!/.iA4»rM/if.'#i 
I  ri-  irv"  (  "Mill  nllr'TiiT  O..-  i  «  i.f  11  tl.iN  ■  ill  li.'  Firli'  h  li   I II  '  l  ,, 

wblt-b  **re  flrkt  p«tiJl>ili.'<l  i.t  |(.-»»a«.  If.M.  rkhuU'il  ln«  oii>ltt.-.l 
tttnstanwaatf  BBilMnr,'an<l  Otrr^  po^i — 'IkM  MUbltmMvn ' 
attir  *DMr  Vtm^ieTiwt^i  '  Knur  Srhtiim.  UUUt  ecberi.'  »Stn 
•BUnwtrM  viwl  State':  uid  'BlOmUiB  VoslmMlB'  •Oer'IM* 


hartinger  (see  anff,  p.  '24)  and  the  compoaitioil 
of  the  tirst  numbers  of  the  '  Schone  Miillerin ' 
took  place  in  May,  before  he  became  immersed 
in  '  Fit  i  rabras.'  Then  came  the  first  two  AetB 
uf  that  o]iera  ;  then  his  illness,  and  his  sojourn 
in  the  hospital,  and  more  songs  ;  then  the  third 
Act  of  the  opera ;  and  lasUy  the  completion  of 

the  l.ied<  r. 

He  this  as  it  may,  there  wa.s  iiu  lack  ut  <xru- 
pation  for  Schubert  after  he  had  put '  Fierralims ' 
out  "f  hm  l.  Wclitir  arrived  in  \'i<  una  late  in 
September  and  ouOct.  3  begun  the  rehear- 

sals of*  Emyanthe';  and  fora  month  the  musical 
world  of  Austria  wsls  in  a  fernu-nt.  After  the 
tirst  jturforoianoc,  on  Oct.  2i,  NVeber  aud  bchu- 
bert  eame  somewhat  into  collision.  Sehnbert, 
with  rharaeteristic  frankness.  a.sscrted  that  the 
new  work  wanted  the  geniality  and  grace  uf 
'  Der  FVsisehiitK,'  that  its  merit  lay  mainly  in  ita 
harmony,  -  and  that  he  was  ]trei>are<l  tn  pi'ive 
that  the  score  did  not  contain  a  single  ongiuai 
melody.  Weber  had  been  ranch  tried  by  the 
rehiarsals,  by  the  growing  conviction  that  his 
Work  was  too  long,  and  by  the  imjierfect  aucoeas 
of  the  [tcrformance ;  and  with  a  combination  of 
ignorance  and  insolence  which  does  him  no  •  Knlit 
replied,  '  Let  the  fool  learn  sonicthiug  himaeif 
before  he  criticises  me.'  Schubert's  answer  to 
this  was  to  go  off  to  Weln-r  with  the  .score  of 
'  Alfonso  und  Estrella.'  When  they  had  looked 
through  this,  Welder  returned  to  Schul)ert"s criti- 
cisms on  'Euryanthe,'  and  finding  that  the 
honest  Franz  stuck  to  his  jtoint,  was  absurd 
enoJigh  to  lose  his  temiwr,  aud  say,  in  the 
obvious  belief  that  the  score  before  him  \vn.s 
Schubert's  tii-st  attempt,  '  I  tell  you  tin  tir-t 
puppies  and  the  first  oiK-ras  arc  always  drowne«i. ' 
Franz,  it  is  unneoeasary  to  aay,  bore  no  malice, 
even  for  so  galling  a  Hj>ecch,  and  it  is  'lue  to 
Weber  to  state  that  he  took  some  {tains  later  to 
liavc  the  work  adopted  at  the  Dresden  theatre.* 

Schubert  did  not  y<t  know  tli"  faft>  which 
awaited  '  Ficrrabras  ' ;  all  was  at  present  coiUear 
de  rote ;  and  the  faaeination  of  the  theatre,  the 
desire  innate  in  all  musicians,  even  one  .so 
self-contained  as  Scliubcrt,  to  address  a  lai;ge 
public,  sharpened  not  improbably  by  the  chance 
recently  enjoyed  V>y  tlie  stiangt-r,  was  tnn  >tron^j 
to  be  resisted,  and  lie  again,  for  the  third  time 
ill  ten  months,  tnmed  towards  the  stage.  This 
time  the  temptation  came  in  the  sha]>e  of 
'  Hosamunde,  Princeea  of  Cypnis,'  a  play  of 
ultraromantic  character,  by  Madame  von  Chezy, 
authoreiw  of  '  Eurj'anthe,'  a  librettist  whose  lot 
seems  to  have  been  to  drag  down  the  miisiciaim 
connected  with  her.  Tlie  book  of  •  Rosamunde ' 
must  have  l»een  at  Ic.ist  as  inefficient  as  tiiat 
with  which  Weber  had  l>ecn  struggling,  to  catis^ 
the  failure  of  such  ma^^nificent  and  interesting 
music  as  Schubert  made  for  it.  The  drama  luis 
disappared,  but  Kreissle  gives  the  plot,*  and 

*  Sea  Mrndrlr-iAn'*  aplniga  in  rk«  t/tmMmkn  #hM,7».  L  S37. 

*  x.M.  (>.  3«  (L  MX  wate.         *  Ibid.  PL  as  It  awi.  •«(>. 
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il  is  both  tedious  and  improbable.  It  had 
moreoTor  the  disadvantage  of  competition  with 
a  sensational  ^i>ectacular  piece,  written  expressly 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  suburban  house,  the 
Thtatre  an-dcr- Wien,  at  which  '  Kosaniunde  ' 
wad  prodaoed,  and  which,  since  the  time  when 
SdAiiMder  indnoed  If omt  to  join  him  in  the 
'  M.iinc  Fhitf,'^  hill  .1  reptit-'itioii  for  such  fX- 
tnva^puizas.  Schubert  completed  the  music  in 
fiw  dM.y%.*  It  consists  of  sn  OTertnre  in  D,* 
BBce  published  as  'Alfonso  un<l  Kstnlla,' op. 
99 ;  three  i:lntr'actes ;  two  numbers  of  ballet 
muic ;  a  little  piece  tat  ckrineti)  hxanaa,  and 
bsMOons,  called  a  '  Shepherds'  Uelody/  of  be- 
witching beauty  ;  a  Romance  for  so|>rano  solo, 
iii'l  three  choi-uses.  The  Romance  (op.  26), 
ilu'  Shephenls'  chorus,  the  Entr'acte  in  Bb, 
and  the  Air  de  Ikllft  in  H,  are  not  only  very 
beautiful  but  very  attractive  ;  and  the  Entr'acte 
in  B  minor,  of  a  grand,  gloomy,  and  highly 
imaginative  cast,  is  one  of  the  finest  jiicces  of 
mitaic  existing.  The  play  was  brought  out  on 
Dec  20, 1828  ;  theovertnre,  though  the  entire 
orchestral  part  of  the  nnisic  had  only  one 
Tcbesnal  of  two  hours,  was  twice  redcmanded, 
other  numbers  were  loudly  applauded,  and 
Schubert  himself  was  called  for  at  tile  close ; 
but  it  only  survived  one  more  representation, 
and  then  ;lit-  jiarts  were  tied  up  and  forgotten 
till  the  year  1807,  when  they  were  disoovered 
by  two  Enjili.sli  travellers  in  Vienna,* 

Besides  the  Mullcrliedcr  several  independent 
sosgB  of  rematkable  heanty  belong  to  1828. 
Conspicuous  amonjLf  these  are  '  Viola '  (Schiiec- 
gUcldein ;  op.  123),  a  long  composition  full  of 
tiis  nost  romantio  tandemeaa  and  delicacy, 
«ith  all  the  finish  of  MeisHoimier's  pictures, 
and  all  his  breadth  and  dignity.  Also  the 
•Zwerg'  (op.  22,  No.  1),  by  Matthias  von 
OottiB,  in  which  Schubert  has  inunortaliscd 
the  one  brother,  as  Beethoven,  in  his  overture 
to 'Coriolan,  did  the  other.  This  long,  dramatic, 
tod  noit  pathetio  ballad,  whieh  btit  few  can 
hear  unmovcf],  was  written  absolutely  d  Vim- 
frvriiUt  without  note  or  sketch,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  talking  all  the  while  to  Randhaitinger, 
who  «as  waiting  to  take  hini  out  for  a  walk.^ 
b^oal,  if  not  superior,  to  these  in  merit|  though 
of  snaller  dimensions,  are  *Daaa  sie  hier 
f^WMcn  •  (op.  .'•.9.  No.  2)  ;  '  Du  bist  die  Ruh  ' 
(do.  No.  3)  ;  the  Barcarolle,  '  Auf  dem  Wasser 
n  nnji^n '  (op.  72),  to  which  no  nearer  date 
than  '  1 S2Z '  can  be  given.  Beknr  these  again, 
though  sliil  fine  songs,  are  '  Dcr  ziirnende 
Rarde'  (Feb.)  ;  '  Drang  in  die  Feme '  (op.  71  ; 
SUrch  2.'J);  '  Pilgerweise '  (April);  'Veigiss- 
meinnicht'  (May).  Tlie  tin-'  Sonata  in  A 
minor  tor  PF.  solo,  imblislnii       op.  143,  is 

■  rin4iict>l  at  Um  Theatra  kn-dcr-Wlni,  Sept.  .10. 1701. 
*Si«rtVUMBi«ali  Cboy.  ttMMBof  th*  UblTtUat,  vbo  WM 

<atnM  vtUiSrhitlMtt.  (Ira  hi*  Journal,  KHmmertinfeH,  etc.  IMB. 

*  TVanbififtph  U  litM  ■     '   iv^:!  ■ 

*  lit  U  hanllf  ncrrrinry       iinuii'l  tho  rtwIiT  t)jut  tb*  two 
tontllm  vue  Mr  Ucof n  Oiove  and  Sir  Artbor  SuUlvaa.] 

■  SiffMibSMca. » IMaM*. 


dated  Feb.  1838,  and  the  sketch  of  a  soona  for 
tenor  solo  and  chorus  of  jnen'.s  voices  with 
orchestra,  date<l  May  1823.  The  latter  waa 
completed  by  Herbeck,  and  ]mblished  in  186S 
by  Spina  ris  '  Ki!{ii;,'er"s  Heinikehr.' 

Ten  works  (opp.  1^-24)  were  published  iu 
1828.  The  earliest  was  a  ooUeetion  of  dances, 
vi/. ,  twelve  Waltzes,  nine  Kous.saise.s,  nnd 
seventeen  Liindler,  op.  18,  published  Feb.  5  ; 
the  PF.  Fantasia,  op.  15,  followed  on  Feb.  24. 
The  rest  are  songs,  either  solo — op.  20,  Ai)ril  1 0 ; 
op.  22,  May  27  ;  op.  2'.i,  August  4  ;  op.  24, 
Oct.  7  ;  op.  16,  Oct.  9  ;  op.  19,  twenty -one  (no 
dates) — or  part^ongs,  oji.  17,  Oct.  9.  With 
op.  20,  the  names  of  Sauer  k  Iieidesdorf  first 
occur  as  publishers. 

The  year  1 824  began  almost  e.xcln.sively  w  ith 
instrumental eoni positions.  ,\n  IiitMi.liictionaud 
Variations  tor  PF.  and  llutc  (op.  160),  on  the 
'Troekne  Blnmen'  of  the  *8ehone  HuUerin,' 
art  dated  'January,'  and  were  fcdiowed  by  tlie 
famous  Octet  (op.  166),  for  cUrinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
c'  liti  ilia.'v'*,  which  is  marked  as  l)egun  in 
February,  and  tinishcd  on  March  1.  It  was 
written — not,  let  us  hope,  without  ade<iuate 
remuneration,  though  that  was  i)robably  the 
la.st  thing  of  whicli  its  author  thought — for 
Count  F.  vou  Troyer,  chief  ollicer  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Beethoven's 
patron.  In  this  iH-autifid  composition  Srluihert 
indulges  his  love  of  extension.  It  contains, 
like  Beethoven's  Septet,  eight  movements  ;  but, 
unlike  the  Septet,  it  «K(Upies  more  than  an 
hour  iu  performance.  But  though  long,  no' 
one  can  rail  it  tedious.*  The  Ooont  played 
the  clarinet,  and  must  have  been  delight<'il  with 
the  expressive  melody  allotted  to  him  in  the 
Andante.  The  work  was  jicrformed  immedi< 
ately  after  its  composition,  w  ith  Schuppanzigh, 
Wei.ss,  aJiti  Linke,  three  of  the  famous  Ha-sfiu- 
mowsky  quaitet,  auiungst  the  players.  His 
association  with  the  members  of  this  celebrated 
party  may  well  Iiavo  led  Schubert  to  write 
stiing  i^uartcts  ;  at  any  rate  he  himself  tells  us- 
that  he  had  written  two  before  the  81st  March  ,^ 
and  these  are  doubtless  those  in  mid  E 
(op.  125),  since  the  only  other  quartet  bearing 
the  date  of  1824 — that  in  A  minor— has  so 
strong  a  Hungarian  flavour  as  to  jwint  to  his 
visit  to  Zselesz  later  in  the  year.  How  jKiwer- 
fully  his  thoughts  were  running  at  present  on 
orchestral  music  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  mentions  both  octet  an«l  <inartrts  as  studies 
for  'the  Grand  Symphony,' ^  which  was  then 
his  goal,  thoogh  he  did  not  reach  it  till  eighteen- 
months  later. 

A  bitter  disappointment,  however,  was  await- 
ing him  in  the  r^eetion  of '  Vimnhm,'  whidi, 

•  FttMlabeil  bjr  Spina  In  IMU. 

'  In  hia  letter  to  Leouuld  KiiiwU  Ii  j(«r  rrf  Jfarch  SI.  K.IT.  p. 
(U.  5>. 

*  '  In  (kit  iMnncr  I  aballprriiu  c  Un  way  t«  iht  Orand  Sympbaiiy 
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as  already  mcntium  1.  was  returned  by  liarlmja, 
ostensibly  ou  account  of  the  badness  of  its 
libratto.  Two  fu11<«{zed  opens — th.\»  and  *  Al- 
fonso un<l  Estn  li.i  '  to  Ite  lai  l  nn  the  shelf 
without  even  a  roheareal !  W  hate ver  the  cause, 
the  blow  most  have  been  e<iually  aevere  to  our 
simple,  genuine,  composer,  who  had  no  doubt 
bdeu  expecting,  not  without  reason,  day  by  day 
for  the  last  four  months,  to  hear  of  the  acce]it- 
ance  of  his  work.  His  i>ii'ture  of  himself  under 
this  temporary  e<li['se  of  hojwj  is  ninuniful  in 
tho  extreme,  tliough  natural  enough  to  the 
easily  depressed  temperament  of  a,  man  of 
genius.  After  speaking  of  himself  as  *tlif  most 
unfortunate,  most  miserable  being  on  eartli," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  'think  of  a  man  whose 
health  can  never  be  restored,  and  who  from 
sheer  despair  makes  matters  worse  instciid  of 
better.  Think,  I  saj,  of  a  man  wh  I  t  ightest 
hopes  have  come  to  nothing,  to  wh<ini  love  and 
friendship  are  but  torture,  and  whose  enthusiasm 
for  the  beatttiftal  is  fiut  Tanishing;  and  ask 
younelf  if  sueh  a  man  i^  not  truly  unhappy. 

My  pt'ace  i*  goiio,  my  heart  ia  sore. 
Gone  for  ever  and  evanuon. 

This  is  my  daily  ory  ;  for  every  night  I  go  to 
sleep  hoping  never  again  to  wake,  and  every 
morning  only  brings  back  the  torment  of  the 
day  before.  Thus  joyl<"i^lv  ruid  f'rienillessly 
would  pass  my  days,  if  bchwiud  did  not  often 
look  in,  and  give  me  a  ^mpse  of  the  old 
happy  times.  ,  .  .  Vour  brother's  opera' — 
this  is  a  letter  to  Kupelwieser  the  j>aiuter,  and 
the  dinsion  is  to '  Fierrabras ' — *  tarns  out  to  be 
impracticable,  and  my  music  ia  therefore  wasted. 
CSastelli's  "  Verschworenen  "  has  been  set  in 
Berlin  by  a  composer  there,  and  ]irodaoed  with 
■nopwWi  Thus  I  have  compose<l  two  oin-ras 
for  nothing.'  This  sad  mood,  real  enough  at 
the  moment,  was  only  natnnd  after  such  re- 
pulses. It  was  assisted,  as  Schubert's  depres- 
sion always  was,  by  the  absence  of  many  of 
his  friends,  and  also,  as  he  himself  oonfessea, 
by  his  ftcquaintanee  with  Leidesdorf  the  pub- 
lisher (in  Beethoven's  banter  '  Dorf  des  Lcides,' 
A  very  •  village  of  sorrow '),  whom  he  describes 
as  a  th«rou;.;lily  good,  trustworthy  fellow,  '  but 
9o  very  melancholy  that  I  l>cgin  to  fear  I  may 
have  learnt  too  much  from  him  iji  that  direc- 
tion.' It  must  surely  have  been  after  an 
evening  with  this  worthy  tint  he  made  tho 
touching  entries  in  his  joui  iial  which  have  been 
preserved ;  e.g.  'Grief  sha:  [mmis  the  understand- 
ing and  strengthens  the  soul  :  .Toy  on  the  other 
hand  seldom  troubles  itself  about  the  one,  and 
makes  the  other  effeminate  or  frivoloos.'  '  My 
musical  works  are  the  jiroduct  of  my  genius  ami 
my  misery,  and  what  the  )>ublic  most  relisli  is 
that  which  has  given  me  the  greatest  distress.' 
Fortunately,  in  men  of  the  genuine  eomposer- 
temperamcut,  the  various  moods  of  mind  follow 
one  another  rapidly.  As  soim  aa  they  begin 
to  compote  the  demon  flies  and  heaven  opens. 


That  gloomy  document  called  '  Beethoven's 
Will,'  to  which  even  Schubert's  most  wretched 
letters  must  yield  the  palm,  was  written  at  th« 
Very  time  that  he  was  ]>ouring  out  the  gay 
aud  healthy  straius  of  his  Second  Syuiphouy. 
Sehnbert  left  town  with  the  Estiriiasys  in  a 
few  weeks  after  these  distressing  titteninee^^, 
and  for  a  time  foigot  his  troubles  in  the  dis- 
traotions  of  country  lifb  in  Hungary.  At 
Zselt'.sz  he  remained  for  six  months,  but  his 
life  there  is  almost  entirely  a  blank  to  us.  We 
can  only  estimate  it  by  the  com]K)sition8  which 
are  attributiible  to  the  j>erio<l,  ami  by  the 
scanty  information  conveyed  by  his  letters, 
which,  though  ftdler  of  complaint  than  those 
of  1818,  are  even  less  communicative  of  facts 
and  occnrrenoes.  To  this  visit  is  to  be  ascribed 
that  noble  composition  known  as  the  'Grand 
Duo'  (op.  140),  though  <li  signaled  by  hinuself 
as  'Sonata  for  the  I'F.  for  four  hands.  Zseles, 
June  1S24  ';  a  piece  which,  though  recalling 
in  one  movement  Beethoven's  Second,  and  in 
another  his  Seventh  Symphony,  is  yet  full  of  the 
individuality  of  its  author  ;  a  »ymphonic  work 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  which,  thioni^ 
.Joachim's  instrumentation,  has  now  become 
an  orchestral  symphony,  and  a  very  tine  oue. 
To  ZmAitat  also  are  due  the  Sonata  in  B|>  (op.  80, 
May  or  .Tune),  the  Variations  in  (op.  35, 
'  middle  of  1S24  '),  two  Waltzes  (in  op.  88, 
'  1 824,  July 'X  and  ibor  Uadler  (•  July.  1824,' 
Nott.  p.  'JI'.)  all  for  PF.  four  hands;  other 
\\°altzes  aud  LiUidler  in  the  same  collections 
fur  two  hands;  and  the  'Oebet'  of  Lamotto 
Fou<inr  (o]..  \-A9<r),  signe^l  'Sej.t.  at 
Zeleaz  in  Hungary ' — all  evidently  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  mnaie  for  the  Oount'a 
fimily  circle.  The  young  Countes.'^es  were  n(»\v 
nineteen  and  seventeen,  and  doubtless  good 
{lerftmneri,  as  is  implied  in  the  dnet-form  of 
tho  jiianoforte  works.  Wt;  are  jirobably  right 
in  also  attributing  the  lovely  String  Quartet  in 
A  minor  (op.  29),  and  the  four-hand  'Divertisse- 
ment k  la  hongroise  '  (o]*.  54),  to  this  visit,  at 
any  rate  to  its  immediate  influence.  Both  are 
Hteei>ed  in  the  Hungarian  si>irit,  and  the 
Divertissement  contains  a  succession  of  real 
national  tunes,  one  of  which  he  heart!  from 
the  lii«  of  a  ujaidservant  as  he  ^tassed  the 
kitchen  with  Ikrun  Schonstein  in  returning 
from  a  walk.  For  the  Baron  was  at  Zseh'-sz 
on  this  as  ou  the  last  occasion,  and  fre«pieut 
and  exquisite  must  have  been  the  ]K>rformances 
of  the  many  fine  songs  which  Schul»ert  had 
written  in  the  interval  since  his  former  visit. 

The  eireumstances  attending  the  oompositlon 
of  the  vocal  quartet  ('Hebct,'  op.  139)  just 
mentioned  are  told  by  Kreissle,  probably  on  the 
authority  of  Sohiinstein,  and  they  give  a  good 
instance  f>f  Scliubt  rt's  extraordinarv  facility. 
At  breakfast  one  muruiiig,  in  Sept.  1824,  the 
Couutess  produoed  Lamotto  Fouqne's  poem,  and 
piopossd  to  Sdittbflit  to  ast  it  for  tiie  foniily 
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ptriy.    He  wiOidreir  ftfter  breaklSut,  taking 

the  l)ook  with  him,  and  in  the  evening;,  loss 
tbau  Uiu  hours  afterwarda,  it  waa  tried  through 
from  the  MXHK  at  the  piano.  The  next  eTening 
it  w.is  s\]\v^  ;ijj:aiti,  this  time  from  s('i>arate  jMirts, 
which  iSchubert  had  written  out  during  the  day. 
The  i^eoe  ia  oompoeed  for  quartet,  with  aolos 
for  Mnie.  Esterliazy,  Marie,  Schonstcin,  and  the 
Count,  and  containa  209  bars.  A  MS.  letter  of 
Ferdinand's,  1  dated  July  'A,  full  of  that  strong 
half-reverentiul  all'icti  'ti  wliii  h  wiis  Ferdinand's 
habitual  attitudu  towards  Ixis  gifted  brother, 
and  of  cnrious  details,  mentions  having  sent  him 
Badh's  fugues  (neTar-cloying  foud  <>r  <^n-i\t  com- 
jioscrs),  and  an  ojiera-lxwk,  '  Dcr  kuizo  Mantt'l.' 
Strungo  fascination  of  tlte  stage,  which  tliUH,  iu 
deMpite  of  many  bilnna,  could  keep  him 
atill  entlinillcd  I 

The  country  air  of  the  Hungarian  mountains, 
and  no  doabt  the  sound  and  healthy  living  and 
early  liotirs  of  the  chTiteau,  restored  Schulwrt's 
health  completely,  and  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  21 
to  Sehober  he  aaya  lliat  ibr  five  months  he  had 
been  well.  But  he  felt  his  isolation  and  thr- 
want  of  congenial  Vienna  society  keenly ;  s|>caks 
with  regret  of  liaving  been  *entioea'  into  a 
8ccon<l  visit  to  Hungary,  and  complains  of  not 
haviug  a  aingle  person  near  to  whom  he  oould 
say  a  sensible  word.  How  different  from  the 
exuberant  happiness  of  the  visita  to  Stcyr  and 
St.  Polten,  when  every  one  he  met  waa  a  demon- 
strative admirer,  and  eveiy  evening  bronght  a 
fresh  triumph  ! 

Now,  if  over,  was  the  date  of  his  tender  feel- 
ing for  his  pupil  Caroline  Esterhazy,  which  his 
biographers  have  probably  much  exaggerated. 
She  was  seventeen  at  the  time,  and  Bauemfeld 
represents  her  as  the  object  of  an  ideal  devotion, 
which  soothed,  comforted,  and  inspirited  Schu- 
bert to  the  end  of  his  life.  Ideal  it  can  only 
have  been,  considering  the  etiquette  of  the  tinu', 
and  the  wide  distance  between  the  static *n.s  of 
the  two  ;  and  the  only  cx'casion  on  whieh 
Seliubert  is  ever  alleged  to  have  approached 
anything  like  a  i-cvelation  of  his  feelings,  is 
that  told  })y  Kreissle — on  what  authority  he 
does  not  say,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive — when 
on  her  jokingly  reprooohing  him  for  not  having 
dedicated  anything  to  her,  he  replie<l,  •  Why 
should  I  ?  everything  I  over  did  is  dedicated 
to  jrou.'  Tme,  the  fine  I^mtMia  in  F  minor, 
published  in  the  M  uch  following  his  dr.ith  o-s 
op.  103,  is  dedicated  to  her  '  by  Franz  i>chubert,' 
a  step  whieh  the  publishers  wonld  hardly  have 
ventured  upon  nnli  ss  the  M.S.--]>robablyhanded 
to  them  before  his  death — had  been  so  inscribed 
hy  himself.  Bnt  it  is  difficult  to  reooneile  the 
complaint,s  of  isolation  and  neglect  already 
quoted  from  his  letter  to  Sehober  with  the  exist- 
enoe  of  a  passion  which  must  have  been  fed 
every  time  Iw  met  hit  popil  or  sat  down  to  die 


I>iano  with  her.   Ve  must  be  content  to  leave 

each  reader  to  decide  the  question  for  himself. 

Vocal  composition  he  lai<l  aside  almost  en- 
tirely in  1824.  The  only  songs  whidi  we  can 
ascertain  to  belong  to  it  arc  four — the  fine 
though  gloomy  ones  oaUed  'Aulloeung,'  and 
'  Abmdsteni,'  both  by  llayrhofer;  another 
evening  aong  '  Im  Abcndroth '  by  Lapi)e,  all 
three  in  March  ;  and  tlie  bass  song,  '  Lied  eines 
Kriegers,'  with  which  he  closed  the  last  day  of 
the  year.'  Of  part-songs  there  are  two,  both 
for  men's  voices  ;  one  a  '  Salve  regina,'  written 
in  April,  before  leaving  town  ;  and  the  other, 
the  '  (iondel&hieir,'  or  Gondolier,  a  very  tine 
and  jiicturesquG  composition,  of  whieh  Ijiblacho 
is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  lliul  he  encored  it 
on  first  hearing,  and  himself  sang  in  the  encore 
(Sjtaun). — A  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arpeggionc, 
in  A  minor,  dated  Nov.  1824,  was  probably 
one  of  hia  fiiat  compositioDa  after  retandng  to 
towii.^ 

The  publications  of  1824  embrace  opp.  25 
to  28  indusive,  all  fasoed  1^  Saner  9t  Lddea- 

dorf.  Op.  26  is  the  'ScIm  ih-  Miilldin,'  20 
songs  in  five  numbers,  published  March  25  ; 
op.  26  is  the  vocal  mosie  in  *Bosamunde,'* 

the  romance  and  three  choruses;  op.  27,  three 
line  '  heroic  marches, '  for  PF.  fotu:  hands  ;  op. 
28,  '  Der  Gondelfiihrer,'  for  four  men's  voices 
and  rr.,  August  I'J. 

li^25  was  a  happy  year  to  our  hero— liappy 
and  prodnotive.  He  was  back  again  in  his  dear 
Viennu,  and  exchanged  the  isolation  of  Zsel^ 
for  the  old  familiar  life,  with  his  congenial 
friends  Yogi,  Schwind,  Jengor,  Mayrhofer,  etc. 
(Sehober  was  in  IVussia,  and  Kui>el\vieMr  still 
at  Rome),  in  whose  applause  and  sympathy  and 
genial  conviviality  ho  rapidly  forgot  the  dis- 
ap]>ointments  and  dcprcs.Ni<>n  tliat  had  troubled 
him  in  the  autumn.  Solie  Muller,  one  of  the 
great  actresses  of  that  day,  evidently  a  very 
accomplished,  cultivatcfl  woman,  was  then  in 
Vienna,  and  dunng  February  and  March  her 
house  was  the  resort  of  Sclmbcrt,  Jcnger,  and 
Vogl,  who  .sang  or  listened  to  her  singing  of 
his  best  and  newest  Lieder.  —  she  hei-self  sang 
the  '  Jungc  Konne'  at  sight  on  March  3 — and 
lived  a  pleasant  and  thoroughly  artistic  life.* 
Others,  which  she  mentions  as  m  w,  and  which 
indeed  had  their  birth  at  tliis  time  are  'Der 
Einsame,' and  *Ihr GraK*  The  *n«wsongs  from 
the  Pirate,'  wliidi  she  heard  on  Jlarch  1,  may 
have  beeu  some  from  tlie  'Lady  of  the  Lake,' 
or  'Noma's  song,'  or  even  'Anna  Lyle,'  usually 
placed  two  years  later.  Schubert  j'ublished 
some  important  works  early  in  this  year — tlie 
Overture  in  P  for  four  hands  (o)i.  34) ;  also 
the  Sonata  in  (op.  30),  and  the  A'ariations 
in  Aj?  (op.  35),  both  for  four  hands  ;  and  the 

*  The  antoRnpli.  •»  lUtol.  >ielon)r«  tu  Mr.  C.  J.  Borgltt,  Loudon. 

'  llottlmnl.  IhTl.    Autii»r«|>h  Iti  Munlkinrin. 

■nd  th«  Eitti  Actea  and  lUlvt  moale  In  imn. 
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String  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  29) — fruits  of 
his  Bujouni  in  Hungary.  The  last  of  these, 
the  only  quartet  he  was  destinsd  to  pabliah 
during  his  life,  is  do(licnt«Hl  *to  his  friend  I. 
S<'hui»iv!iiizif?li,'  a  pli*!us;iut  memorial  of  the 
ae<juaititt\nt't;  cemented  by  the  performance  of 
the  oct^  t,  a  twclvemoiith  before.  And  as  on 
such  publiciitionn  some  amount  <»f  monoy  passe<< 
from  the  publisher  to  the  composer,  this  fact  of 
itself  tvonld  contribute  to  enliTen  and  inspirit 
him.  In  addition  to  thtise  iiistruiiifiital  works 
some  noble  suugs  were  issued  in  the  early  part 
of  1825  —  *Dte  asUraende  Diana,'  and  the 
•  Xachtatiifk,'  of  MajTlioftT  ;  '  Der  Pilgrim '  and 
'Der  Alpenjager,'  of  Schiller;  and  Zuleika's 
second  song.  The  two  beautiful  solo  sonatas  in 
A  minor  and  in  C — the  latter  of  which  lie  never 
succeeded  in  compli'tcly  writing!  out,  but  the 
fragment  of  which  is  of  iiiat-ruto  «piality — also 
date  from  this  time. 

\h  if  to  !''Vonj;e  himself  fur  liis  suirorings  at 
the  K»terhazys',  he  planned  au  oxtcuaivo  tour 
for  this  summer,  in  his  fsTonrita  district,  and 
in  theoomiNiny  of  liis  favourite  fiiead.  VogI, 
on  Ibtroh  31,  started  for  his  home  at  Steyr. 
Schnbert^  soon  followed  him,  and  the  next  five 
montli.s,  to  thf  end  of  October,  were  passed  in  a 
deli^^htful  mixture  of  music,  friends,  tino  scenery, 
lovely  weather,  and  absolute  ease  and  rninfort, 
in  Upper  Austria  and  the  S;il/k,iiiitnM';4ur, 
jiartly  amont^'st  the  f»ood  jieople  \\  lio  had  w<  1- 
corned  liim  bo  warmly  in  1819,  partly  among 
new  friends  and  new  enthmiaan.  Taking  Steyr 
as  their  poinf  >r,,j)pi>i  they  made  excursions  to 
Linz,  Stoyreck,  Umundon,  Salzburg,  and  even 
as  br  aa  Oastein,  etc.,  heartily  enjoying  the 
glorious  scenery  by  day,  received  everywhere  on 
arrival  with  o|>en  arms,  and  making  the  best 
possible  impression  witli  their  joint  perform- 
ances. The  songs  from  'The  Lady  of  the 
Ijjike '  were  either  composed  W-forc  starting  or 
on  the  road.  At  any  rate  thoy  formed  the  chief 
programme  during  the  exeunion.  If  the  whole 
seven  were  sung  or  not  is  uncertain  ;^  but 
Schubert  particularly  moutions  tlie  'Ave  Maria,' 
Apropos  of  which  he  makes  an  interesting 
revelation.  'My  new  songs,'  says  he,  'from 
Walter  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  have  been 
Teiy  snooessful.  People  were  greatly  astonished 
at  the  devotion  which  I  have  thrown  into  the 
Hymn  to  the  Hles3e<l  Virgin,  and  it  seem-<  to 
have  seized  and  impressed  everybody.  I  think 
that  tlic  re&son  of  this  is  that  I  n«y«r  fime 
myself  into  devotion,  or  compose  hymns  or 
prayers  unless  I  am  reallj  overpowered  by  tlie 
feeling ;  that  alone  is  real,  true  devotion.'  It 
is  during  this  jouniey,  at  Salzburg,  that  he 
makes  the  remark,  already  noticed,  as  to  the 
performance  of  Vo^  snd  mmaelf.  At  Salsburg 
too,  it  was  the  'Ave  Marift'  that  so  riveted 
his  hearers.    '  Wo  produmd  oar  Mnren  pieoea 

I  ol  Uw  aarlr  pvt  a<  «h*  taar,  M  f.  M.  a. 
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before  a  select  circle,  and  all  were  mucli  im- 
pressed, esjpecially  by  the  Ave  Maria»  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  fonn«r  letter.  The  wa,/  in 
which  Yogi  lingi  «nd  I  aooompany,  m  that  tar 

the  moment  we  seem  to  be  one,  is  something 
(^uite  new  and  uncxiicctetl  to  these  good  f»eojile.' 
Schubert  aouMtimes  {>erformcd  alone.  He  had 
brought  some  variations  and  marches  for  four 
hands  with  him,  and  huding  a  good  player  at 
the  convents  of  Florian  and  KrsminnliiiBtcr,  had 
made  a  great  etfect  with  tin  Jn.  But  he  was 
especially  successful  with  the  lovely  variations 
from  the  solo  Sonata  in  A  minor  (op.  4  2)  ;  and 
here  again  he  lets  us  into  his  secret.  '  There  1 
playe<l  alone,  and  not  without  success,  for  I  was 
assured  that  the  keys  under  my  hands  sang  like 
voices,  which  if  trtio  makca  ne  very  glad, 
b«>cause  I  cannot  abide  that  accursed  thnniinng, 
which  even  eminent  players  adopt,  but  wliich 
delights  neither  my  ears  nor  my  judgment.' 
He  fninid  lii-^  compositions  Well  known  through- 
out Upper  Audtria.  The  gentry  fought  for  the 
honour  of  receiving  him,  and  to  this  day  old 
people  are  found  to  talk  Avjth  equal  enthusiasm 
of  his  lovely  music,  and  of  the  uuatfected  gaiety 
and  sim|)lioity  of  his  ways  and  mannen. 

The  main  feature  of  the  toia  \',  is  the  excursion 
to  Giistcin  in  the  mountains  ol  h^ist  Tyrol.  To 
Schubert  this  was  new  ground,  and  the  delight 
in  the  scenery  which  animates  his  description 
is  olivious.  They  reached  it  about  August  IS, 
and  ap|>ear  to  have  remained  three  or  four 
weeks,  returning  to  Qrouuden  about  Sept.  10. 
At  Oastein,  among  other  goofl  people,  he  found 
his  old  ally  Ladislaus  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  and  oompoeed  two  songs  to  his  {kk  try, 
'  Heimweh '  and  *  Allmacht '  (op.  79).  But  the 
great  work  of  this  date  was  the  '  Grand  Sym- 
])hony  '  which  had  been  before  him  for  ao  long. 
Wo  found  him  eighteen  months  ago  writing 
quartets  ami  the  (>etct  as  j>reparation  for  it, 
and  au  allUiiiou  iu  a  letter^  of  Schwind's  shows 
that  at  the  beginning  of  August  he  spoko  ef 
the  thin;,'  as  virtnaUy  done.  That  it  was 
actually  put  ou  to  jjaper  at  Gastciu  at  this  date 
we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Banemfeld,* 
who  also  informs  us  that  it  was  a  ^jieoial 
favourite  with  its  composer.  Seven  songs  in 
all  are  dated  in  this  antamn,  amongst  them  two 
fine  scenes  from  a  play  by  W.  von  Schiitx  called 
'  r^erimas '  (op.  124),  not  SO  well  known  aa 
thoy  deserve. 

The  letters  of  this  tour,  though  not  all  pre* 
served,  are  untisually  numerous  for  one  who  so 
much  disliked  writing.  One  long  one  to  his 
father  and  mother;  another,  mndi  longer,  to 
Ferdinand  ;  a  third  to  Spann,  and  a  fourth  to 
Baucrnfeld,  are  printed  by  Kreissle,  and  contain 
passages  of  nal  interest,  showing  how  keenly 
he  observed  and  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed 
nature,  and  displaying  throughout  a  vein  of 
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good  flenM  mA  even  prmotical  sagacity, >  and  a 
facility  of  expression,  which  are  rar.-  in  him. 

At  length  the  summer  and  the  money  came 
to  an  end,  Vogl  wmt  off  to  Itelj  tar  his  gout, 
and  Schubert,  meeting  Oahy  at  Linz,  returned 
with  him  and  the  MS.  Symphony  to  Vienna  in 
an  Bin^Onner,  to  find  Sohober  and  Kuitelwieser 
both  onco  more  settled  there.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  replenish  his  purse,  and  this 
he  ooon  did  by  the  sale  of  the  seven  songs  from 
'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  which  he  dis^wsed  of 
on  Oct.  29  to  Artaria,  for  200  silver  gulden — 
just  £20  !  Twenty  ijouuds,  however,  were  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  Schubert ;  and  even  after  refmying 
the  money  which  had  l>een  advanced  by  his 
lather,  and  by  fkuerufeld  for  the  rent  of  the 
lodgings  during  his  absenoe,  he  would  still  have 
a  few  y>ounils  in  biind. 

During  Schubert's  absence  in  the  country  his 
old  friend  Salieri  died,  and  waa  amooeded  by 
Eybler.    The  Court  oriranist  also  f.ll  ill,  and 
Schwiad  wrote  urging  him  to  look  after  tlie 
post ;  bnt  Schubert  made  no  aign,  and  evidently 
<lii!  untiling  in  tin-  in;itter.  though  the  nr^mnist 
died  on  Nov.  19.    He  obviously  knew  much 
better  than  his  IHends  ^t  he  waa  ahsolntely 
unfit  fi«r  any  \>ost  requiring  punetuality  or  re- 
straint.   In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was 
made  'Ersatanann,'  or  snbetitttte— whatever 
that   may   mean — by    the    Musikverein,  or 
Oesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.    Of  what  hap- 
pened from  this  time  till  the  clofle  of  1825  we 
have  no  certain  information.    H<'  .set  two  songs 
by  Schuizo  in  December ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Piano  Sonata  in  D  (o}>.  53),  and  the 
noble  tun>  lul  march  for  the  Em|)eror  of  Bnaala 
(op.  5.')),  whose  death  was  known  in  Vienna  on 
Dec.  14,  both  belong  to  that  month.  What 
gave  him  hia  interest  in  the  death  of  Alexander 
is  t!"t  known,  but  the  march  is  an  extr^onli- 
uariiy  Ime  8{>ecimen.    A  piece  for  the  Piano  in 
F,  serving  as  accom]»animent  to  a  redtation 
from  a  |Kieni  by  Pratobeveni,  a  series  of  grace- 
ful modulations  in  arpeggio  form,  also  dates 
firom  this  year.< 

The  compoaitionii  of  m25  may  hero 
summed  up : — Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  A  minor 
(op.  42) ;  ditto  in  D  (op.  58) ;  ditto  io  A  (op. 
120) ;  unfinished  ditto  in  C  ('Reliquic."  Xott. 
p.  211);  a  funeral  march,  four  Imnds,  for  the 
Emperor  Alennder  of  Rnssia  (op.  55).  Songs 
— *Des  .Siinjiers  Tl.ibf.*  by  Schleclita,  and  '  Im 
Walde,'  by  E.  Schulzc  ;  seven  from  *The  Lady 
of  the  Lake '  (op.  52) ;  another  from  Scotf  s 
•  Pirate* ; '  '  Auf der  Bmck,'  by  S<  luilz.'  ;  '  Full.- 
der  Liebe,'  by  Schlcgel  ;  *  Allmacht '  and 
'HeSmweh,'  by  Pyrker  ;  two  scenes  from  ♦  Lacri- 
nuw/  by  W.  von  Sehiitz  :  and  •  Abendlied  iur 
die  Entfernte,'  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  ;  '  Die  junge 

I  8m  hi*  •hrvwd  nMOM  fOT  Aot  «l«Mac(«ntliig  BktMniM4'« 
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Nonne,'  *Todtettgribers  Heimweh,'  and  'Der 

bliiMb-  Ktuibe,'  all  by  Craigher  :  '  Der  Eiusanu-,' 
by  Lappe  ;  and*  in  December,  '  An  mein  Uerz ' 
and  *Der  liebUohe  Stem, '  both  by  Ernst  SehulM. 
It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  the  string 
quartet  in  D  minor  was  at  least  begun  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  iiublications  of  1825  are : — In  Jannaiy, 
opp.  32,  30,  34  ;  Feb.  11,  opp.  36  and  37  ; 
May  9,  op.  38  ;  July  25,  op.  43  ;  August  12, 
op.  31  ;  and,  without  note  of  date,  opp.  29  and 
33.  Op.  29  is  the  lovi  ly  A  minor  Quartet  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  published  as  the 
first  of  'Trois  quatuors.'  Thia  waa  never 
carried  out.  Tlie  two  others  were  written,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  30 li),  but  they  re- 
mained nnpobltahed  till  after  the  death  of  their 
author. 

1 826  was  hardly  eventful  iu  any  sense  of  the 
word,  though  by  no  njeana  unimportant  in 

Schubert's  history.  It  set-ms  to  have  \>ocn  ]»asseti 
entirely  in  Vienna.  He  contemplated  a  trip  to 
Linz  with  Spftun  and  Sohwind,  bnt  it  did  not 
come  otr.  The  weather  of  this  spring  was  extra- 
ordinarily bad,  and  during  April  and  May  he 
compoeed  nothing.*  The  musle  attrfbntable  to 
1  S2fi  is,  however,  of  first-rate  iiuality.  The 
String  (Quartet  in  D  minor,  by  common  consent 
placed  at  the  head  of  Schubert's  music  of  this 
class,  was  first  played  on  Jan.  29,  and  waa  there- 
fore doubtless  <mly  just  completed.^  That  in  G 
(op.  161),  Schubwt  himself  has  dated  as  being 
written  in  ten  days  (June  20  to  June  30),  a  work 
teeming  with  fresh  vigour  after  the  inaction  of 
the  preceding  two  months  as  full  of  melody, 
spirit,  romance,  variety,  and  individuality,  a.s 
anything  he  ever  {lenued,  and  only  prevented" 
from  taking  the  same  high  }io8itiou  as  the  pre- 
ce<Hng,  by  its  great  lengtli — due  to  the  diffnse- 
ness  which  Scliubert  would  no  douJ)t  have 
remedied  had  he  given  himself  time  to  do  so. 
One  little  point  may  be  mentioned  m  passant 
in  both  these  noble  works — the  evidence  they 
afford  of  his  lingering  fondness  for  the  past. 
In  tlie  D  minor  Quartet  he  goes  back  for  the 
subject  and  feelin<,'  of  the  Amiantr  to  a  song  of 
liis  own  of  1816,  and  the  Finale  of  the  G  m^or 
is  curiously  tinged  with  reminiscences  of  the 
Rosnini- fever  of  1R19. 

The  '  Kondeau  brillant '  in  B  minor  for  PF. 
and  violin  (op.  70),  now  such  a  favourite  in  the 
concert-room,  also  belongs  to  this  year,  thou^'h 
it  cannot  be  precisely  dated  ;  and  so  does  a 
piece  of  still  h  igh  cr  q  u  a  I  i  t  y ,  which  is  pronounced 
bySchumannto  beits aut]i>  i  s  'most  i^rfeetwork 
both  in  form  and  conception,'  the  Sonata  in  Q 
migor  for  PF.  solo,  op.  78,  usually  ealled  the 
'  Fantasia,'  owing  to  a  freak  of  tlie  publisher's. 
The  autograph  is  inscribed,  in  the  hand  of  its 

*  fW  hl»  li-tt.  i  t,.  R.m  nifiia  aii'l  Mii>  ih..(<-r,  in  liir  I'rru*.  Annl 
21, 

K  II.  \<  :R'1  h  77).  Tlie  finnlc  ¥n«  rot«d  too  lotig.  to  whtt 
SchuUfrt,  after  a  (■»  mlnatw'  GaaiiM«r»Uoa,  agrMd,  Md  'aiooM 
cut  out •  «DMl  pHTl.-  HBamti  latanMMaa!}  TtaMtasnvhhM 
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autljor,  'IV.  S mate  Hir  Pianoforte  allein. 
Oct.  Frouz  Schubert  '  ;  al>ove  which, 

in  the  writing  of  Tobias  Hatlinger,  stands  th« 
title  *  Fantasie,  Andante,  Mcnuetto  und  Alle- 
gretto.''  We  may  well  say  with  lieethoven, 
*0 Tobias  I' 

By  the  side  of  these  undying  productions  the 
'Marcbe  heroique/  written  to  celebrate  the 
accession  of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  and  the 
Aii'liintino  and  Rondo  on  Fn-iich  iiwtif^i  -both 
for  I'F.  four  hands,  arc  not  of  great  signiticancc. 

An  attack  of  suug- writing  seems  to  have  come 
upon  him  in  March,  which  date  we  find  attached 
to  six  songs  ;  or,  if  the  rest  of  those  to  Seidl's 
woitls  foriiiinji  opp.  lOfi  and  80.  and  marked 
merely  '1826,'  wen-  written  at  the  same  time 
(as,  from  Schubei  t's  habit  of  cviiwerating  his 
books,  they  not  improbably  were)  —  twelve. 
Three  Shakcsjieare  songs  are  due  to  this  July — 
'  Hark  '  hark!  the  lark,''-  from  '  Cymlx'liiic  '  ; 
*  Who  is  Sylvia  f '  from  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of 
YeraiM';  md  tiie  Drinldng-soiig  in  'Antony 
and  Cleojjatra ' — the  first  two  |)erhap8  as  jmpular 
as  any  single  songs  of  Schubert's.  The  circum- 
atsnoes  of  the  oompoeitioii,  or  rather  crsation, 
of  th<'  first  of  these  has  alri*ady  been  nn-ntioned 
(p.  2b  8a).  The  Cact  of  three  songs  from  the 
same  Tolame  belonging  to  one  mooth  (not  im- 
proliably  to  one  day,  if  we  only  km?w)  is  quite 
d  la  ifcKubert, — A  beautiful  and  most  character- 
istic piece  of  this  year  is  the  'Naehthene'  or 
'Lovely  night'),  written  to  words  of  Snidl's  - 
not  improbably  for  the  Musikverein,  tlirotigh 
Anna  Frohlich — for  tenor  solo,  writh  aocoro{>ani- 
ment  uf  fmu  nwn's  voices  and  pianoforte,  which 
would  bo  a  treasure  to  singing  societies,  for  its 
truly  romantic  loveliness,  but  for  the  inordinate 
height  to  which  the  voioes  arL>  taken,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  exwuting  it  with  sufticieut 
delicacy.  A  song  called  'Echo'  (op.  130), 
probably  written  in  1826,  waa  intended  to  bu 
the  first  of  six  *  hnmorous  songs '  for  "Weigrs 
ftrm.-^ 

"We  hear  nothing  of  the  new  symphony  during 
the  '  arly  part  of  this  year.  No  doubt  it  was 
often  played  from  the  MS.  score  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Sehnbert  set,  bat  they  say  no  more  about 
it  thiiti  tlioy  do  of  the  Octet,  or  Quartets,  or 
SouaUis,  which  were  all  equally  in  existence  ; 
and  for  aught  we  know  it  night  have  been 
'  li»fk<'d  in  a  drawer,'  which  was  oftr-ti  Sdiubcrt's 
custom  after  completing  a  work — 'locked  in  a 
drawer  and  never  thought  about  i^n.'*  It 
was,  hnwi  v,  r,  destined  to  a  different  fate.  On 
Sept.  9,  lb 26,  at  one  of  the  first  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  the  HusilcTerein  after  the  summer 
recess,  Hofrath  Kiesewettor  reports  th.at  Schu- 
bert desires  to  dedicate  a  symphony  to  the 
Society  ;  u[ton  whioii  the  sum  of  100  silver 

I  Mm>  an  Intrmtlitf  Ivttcr  from  Crii.t  Prraho.  the  ownnr  at  the 
VS.  with  an  •■xtrwrt  fruin  tlir  .Kndkiit.'.  In  the  MuHtUf  MmUat 
Krettr  I  fi>r  Aiirll  I*W 

'  Kiitltlnl  HfMuailc,'  iMit  iiKirr  itrcunit<;lT  an  *AMbaS*>' 

>  Sm  NotUbnhni'*  CalaUfm  undar  op.  130L 

*  I  anliwrt  — pf MiilnB  ta  wy  IHwiit  Mr.  C.  A.  Biwy  la  WB. 


florins  (£10)  is  voted  to  liim.  not  in  payment 
for  the  work,  but  as  a  token  of  sympathy,  .m  l 
as  an  encouragement.  The  letter  oonTeying 
the  money  is  dated  tlio  12th,  and  on  or  even 
before  its  receipt  Schubert  brought  the  manu- 
script and  deported  it  with  the  Sootety.  His 
letter  Moompsnyiiig  it  insy  hers  be  quoted : — 

To  ttip  Coiiiinitt-'*'  of  tlie  Austrian  Magical  Soci<?ty.— 
CoiiviiicfHl  uf  lliM  tiobli'  desin'  of  the  Society  to  jriv.?  its 
beat  HUp|M»rt  to  every  ftiort  ill  tlipcaufje  of  art,  I  v<«ijturp, 
an  a  native  artint.  to  UedlcaU-  tliis  niy  Sytnphouy  to  llir 
Society,  and  most  rwpectfuliv  to  recommend  myself  to 
its  protection.   WiUi  the  higlieHt  eoteriu.    Tour  ob«<dl. 

Prakz  ScnUMKHT. 

In  acconlnnee  with  this,  the  MS,  probably  bears 
his  fonaial  detiiiation  to  the  Verein,  and  we 
may  expect  to  find  that  though  so  long  talked 
of,  it  l)ears  marks  of  having  been  written  down 
as  rapidly  as  most  of  his  other  productions.^ 
At  present,  however,  all  trace  of  it  is  gone ; 
not  even  its  key  is  known.  There  is  no  entry 
of  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Society's  labraxy, 
and  exeept  for  the  ninuts  end  letter  given 
aliove,  and  tlic  ])ositivc  statements  of  Haucrii  Md 
uuoted  below,*^  it  might  as  well  bo  non-existent. 
That  it  is  an  entirely  distinot  wuilc  from  that 
in  C,  written  two  and  a  half  yetiu  later,  can 
hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Of  the  publications  of  1826,  the  most  re> 
markablc  arc  the  seven  songs  from  'The  Lsdj 
of  the  Lake,'  for  which  Artaria  had  paid  him 
200  florins  in  the  preceding  October,  and  wbidi 
appeared  on  the  5th  of  this  A]m  il,  in  two  )>art«. 
as  op.  r>2.  They  were  succeeded  immediately, 
on  Aiiril  8,  by  the  PF.  Sonata  in  D  (op.  531 
and  the  '  Divertissement  h  la  hongroise '  (op.  54^ 
both  issued  by  the  same  firm.  For  these  two 
splendid  works  Schubert  received  from  the 
l>enuriou8  Artaria  only  300  Vienna  florins,  equal 
to  ^£12.   Songs  issued  last  from  the  prwis  at 

'•  T>i<-  ilocnmrnto  on  which  thno  •ti>t«ments  u-r 
t  y  11.  rr  C.  K.  Pohl  In  hU  Hltory  uf  tin  Onrll>rh.\>!  ...  ,  Mmt^ 
/rrundr~~or  MiuUlverclii— VIcnnii,  IHTl.  p.  IS;  ftud  by  FerdiaaaA 
SchMlnrt  la  the  JTmm  JMUckri/t  fur  Mm»U.  tor  AprU  90.  MM, 
Pk  140. 

«  BkutrrnfrM,  In  «n  »rtlele  fWr  AVth  s^hu'^rt  Inth*  •Tmw' 
ZrittrJtri/r  ,fiir  Kumt.  IMrralur.  I  S,,Urr,  uu  I  .V -<r.  1.  r  9.  11.  U 
Juiw.  I«a'  lNo».  (IM,  ("0,  71.1,  injri  *•  ti.Unw.  —  Til  th«-  IxjgrT  wcckJ 
of  hli  Utt«r  yean  kIbu  lieloiigt  •  Hyiuphunjr  writtcu  In  IHB  at 
GMtaiti,  (ur  wblrh  iti  KuUior  had  mi  «*|>ecUJ  pmlllrctiou.  ...  AX 
•  BT«at  «iiK>errt  givrn  by  the  Miuik  Vvrdn  nhortl  f  aiter  hU  <teatk 
a  Symphony  In  ('  waa  perforoiMl.  which  waa  conipiMrd  a«  eu-:;  aa 
1917  |]8]8i,  anil  which  he  (.-onaidKred  aa  <>n<>  u(  hU  Iraa  ■uocMfcU 
wurka.  .  .  .  Perhapa  the  Sorlrty  intrndi  at  •omr  fntnre  time  v> 
luako  Ua  aoiualnted  with  one  uf  the  Uter  nyiuphouiea.  poaaribly  tbr 
Oaataln  one  already  mentlnoad.'  [N.R.  The  two  nioTaoMOt*  uf  th« 
B  ralnor  Symphony  (WO)  wen  not  at  thla  Uue  known,  to  tlutt  l>y 
'  later  flymphimlea '  Raacmfald  muft  aaraly  <nt«nd  the  two  uf 
uiKl  1!«H  1  At  the  end  of  the  arUele  he  t\\n  a  '  chn  ii-  .1.  v-  .  1  Urt 
u(  i*<  Ijijti.  rt  •  iirinrfpal  workf  not  yet  gvnerally  known  At>  i.(at 
thea*  an  '  ItciS,  Qnind  avmphimy.' .  .  .  '  un,  lAat  SnnpbMjr  — 
■Oowd' ter«a*f»1iiliW  tba  and  wad  1v  SMkMt  kiMV  la  Mi 
tetter  toKnpelwleaerrefemd  to  •boTvfii.aBlal.  Ttle  i«Ulii.  «lMt«. 
fore,  thitt  at  thla  tiTnr,  Mtraa  inodthK  aftar  flL'hahert'a  death.  th> 
<»a..t.-in  Hyiiiph'.iiy  ..f  l<<a.Mltf  that  In  C  major  of  ISaS.  wrrr  kiiowx 
aa  dl*tiiM:t  wurka.    The  pneHIt  writer  haa  odlaried  the  evtdC'Me 

lor  tke  esMene*  of  the  Urm^bcmf  la  »  Mtar  to  the  benSM 

Athmmum  of  Kor.  It,  IStl. 

(Thin  not*  U  Ifff  ;M  Sir  Oeoree  OroTe  wrote  It.  Kiit  the  •  itiirton,^  rf 
the  Uaatvtn  Sy  iujiIk  niy  rt-.it«  At  iin-.fut  on  very  inii*  rf.'^  i  ,->-ki#  tt,>e. 
There  U  no  mention  uf  It  in  Frrilituuol  8chubert'»  oataliwur.  is 
KrelMie  Ton  Helllwrn'a  biography,  or  In  the  tMtlnioiiy  of  aajr  mm 
wbu  rlaltnt  to  hare  arvn  the  x-orr.  The  irytnphnny  *ncep<ed  hry  tb* 
Geeellnrhaft  drr  Miiiiikfri*iin<te  and  |>erforuied  by  them  In  the-  TMr 
of  Schulwrt'a  d<-nth  U  the  (;  riiiij.>r.  written  In  1»1«  ami  ui'-..rrT«  t  \ 
dat«d,  in  a  Oewllmlutft  prognkiiiine,  iyj5.  No  copy  of  the  work  lu 
queatlon  haa  tevntletl  itwlf  to  the  nioat  careful  reaewn  li  It  i* 
pmliahle  that  thr  no-calte'l  (iut«ln  Kympliuny  la  Schnhert  *  '  Ni>.  <k' 
poMihly  retouched  during  the  holiiUj  <rf  UDt.  uuX  USareit  U>  tke 
OwUNteftlB  th*  IMlwInff  ywr.I 
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this  (hue  ;  for  uii  tlie  ClU  ot  Ajuil  we  liiicl 
op.  f»«>  (throe  songs)  announced  by  Pennauer, 
and  ojij).  57  and  58  (each  three  songs)  by  Wcigl  ; 
on  June  10,  op.  60  ('Greisengesang'  and 
'Dithyrunb*')  1^  Cappi  and  Czemy ;  in  Sept. 
op.  r>9  (fojir  Kon^'s,  including  '  Jhiss  sic  hier 
geweseu,'  *  Du  biat  dio  &uh,'  and  '  Lachen  uiid 
Weinen*)  hy  Leidosdorf ;  and  op.  64  (tluw 
pait-iongs  for  men's  voirf  s)  hy  Pennauer ;  and 
on  Nov.  24,  op.  65  (thre«  songs)  by  Oappi  and 
Onrny.  Some  of  tiMie  were  compoeed  early 
aa  1814,  ISlo,  1816;  others  again  in  1820, 
1822,  and  1823.  The  Mass  in  C  (op.  48),  and 
three  early  pieces  of  drnroh  mnmc,  'Tantam 
ergo'  (op.  45),  *  Totus  in  corde  '  (op.  46),  and 
'  Salve  Bflgina '  (op.  47),  were  all  iasued  in  this 
year  by  DiabellL  Of  danoea  and  marehea  for 
piano  there  are  eight  numbers  : — a  Galop  and 
eight  Ecossaises  (op.  49) ;  thirty-four  Valsee 
aentimentales  (op.  50)  ;  '  Hommage  aux  belles 
Viennoises '  (sixteen  liindler  and  two  ^Icoeaaises, 
op.  67)  ;  three  March^  (four  handa,  op.  61) — 
all  published  by  Diabelli  ;  the  two  Russian 
Marches  (opp,  55,  56),  by  Pennauer ;  aix  Polo- 
naises (op.  61),  Cappi  and  Czemy;  and  a 
Divertissement,  or  '  Marche  brillante  ct  raison- 
n^,'  on  Frendi  moltfa  (op.  63),  Weigh  In 
all,  twenty -two  publications,  divided  among 
BIX  publishers,  and  containing  106  works. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  to  name  the 
numbers  and  piiMishfrs  of  these  works,  because 
they  show  conclusively  how  much  Schubert's 
muaio  was  ooming  into  demand.  Pennauer  and 
Leidewlorf  wi-re  lii.s  personal  fri»^nds.  and  nmy 
possibly  have  printed  his  pieces  from  uhivalruits 
mothrea ;  but  no  one  can  suspeot  hard  and  ex> 
jieriencod  men  of  business  like  DiabolH  and 
Artaria  of  publishing  the  music  of  any  one  at 
their  own  risk  nnleaa  they  believed  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  it.  The  list  in  a  remarkable 
one,  and  will  compare  for  extent  and  variety 
with  that  of  most  years  of  Beethoven's  life. 
And  even  at  the  incredibly  low  prices '  which  his 

Sblishers  gave  for  the  exclusive  copyright  oi 
t  worica,  there  is  enough  in  the  above  to  ]iro- 
dnoe  aa  income  sufficient  for  SchuV)ert's  wants. 
Bat  the  fact  is  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  a  set 
«f  young  fellows  who  regarded  him  as  a  Cneaat,* 
and  who  virtually  live<l  u\K>n  his  carelessness 
and  good -nature,  under  the  guise  of  keeping 
liooae  in  common.  Bauemfeld,  in  an  article  in 
the  Vienna  iVesse  of  April  17,  1869,  has  given 
us  the  accotint  with  some  nalveU.  \  league  or 
pSkrtnership  was  ma<le  between  himself,  Schwind 
the  painter,  and  Schubert.  They  had  nooninaUy 

1  It  k(  mid  by  tk-hiii>llrr  that  th»  priooi  «(crr.«4  <<ii  with  hlin  wm 
ton  Vlcniutfalden  per  Urfto(aoii(*.  uul  twclvr  prr  |iLniii>fiirtcplrrr, 
iTh*  Vtoniw  (uUJmi  «m  th«n  mirth  Juat  one  fmnc.  '  Heft'  nieHnt 
tbni  a  *iniilc  nnf .  not  i '  Put '  ot  two  ur  thrw.  ThI*  U  mticliuivrljr 
pn.»vd  hy  Kt-nilii  ^ii'I  S<  huh«'rt'«  Irttrr  <i(  1HS4  >  Thw  prlr«i  wrrr 
lift  i»ilhiirr<l  to  Th'i>  (i.rthr  "even  '  lAdf  of  tliv  LaWp  Mjiifo  h«  hiui 
too  |M«r  cuiilcn  —  C»\  or  nearly  43  par  aung.  Even  thiit  t*  Inw 
•mtiSb.  OBtteotliarbMeP.lMhMrtgM  Mr.BarCTttatlathn 
lart  ymr  of  firhafanf  ■  Iff*,  be  tmk  IwM^  dflwurftlw  *Wtalt«rrl«e' 
Kinir>  tu  HitvlinKi  r  itt  S<-h<itiert'»  r*eMlt(  Wd  kCMI^M  kMk  on* 
^M.  ti  >t  j.i...  ■  -  lAI    ('T  •hiiii' 

*  The  cxpt-ctialuD  U  fl«u«iiifBid  a. 


their  own  lodgings,  but  often  slept  all  lugt-thcr 
in  the  room  of  one.    The  affection  between  them 
was  extraordinary.      Sclnibert    \]^t^]   to  call 
Schwind  '  seine  Geliebte  ' — his  iniuimoruta  !  A 
kind  of  common  pioporty  was  establislied  in 
clotlii's  and  money  ;   hats,  eoata,  boots,  and 
cravats  were  worn  iu  common,  and  the  one  who 
was  in  oash  paid  the  score  of  the  others.  As 
Schwind   and    Bauemfeld   were  consideraldy 
younger  than  Schubert,  that  duty  naturally 
fell  on  him.    When  be  had  sold  a  piece  of 
iiittsi''  he  8eeme<l  to  this  happy  trio  to  'swim 
iu  money,'  which  was  then  sjient  'right  and 
left '  in  the  meat  reekleaa  manner,  till  it  was  sll 
gone,  and  the  {)erio<l  of  revei-so  came.  Under 
these  circuuistaucea  life  was  a  series  of  fluctua* 
tions,  in  which  the  party  were  never  rich,  and 
often  very  poor.    On  one  occasion  IJauernfeld 
and  Schubert  met  in  a  oolfee>houae  near  tlie 
Kiimthaartiior  tiieatrs,  and  each  det«oted  tiie 
other  in  ordering  a  m&aufje  {cafi  au  la  it)  and 
biscuits,  .because  neither  had  the  money  to  fiay 
for  dinner.    And  this  in  Schubeit's  twenty- 
ninth  year,  when  he  had  already  written  im- 
mortal works  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
livelihood  !    Outside  the  circle  of  this  trio  WStO 
a  nmolMr  of  other  young  people,  artists  and 
literary  men,  Schober,  Jenger,  Kupelwieser,  etc., 
attracted  by  Schubert's  genius,  good-nature,  and 
love  of  fon,  and  all  more  or  less  profiting  by 
the  generosity  of  one  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  deny  a  friend.    The  evenings  of  this 
jolly  com}iany  were  usually  passed  in  the 
(Jasthans,  and  tlien  they  would  wander  about, 
till  daybreak  drove  them  to  their  several  quarters, 
or  to  the  room  of  one  of  the  party.    It  would 
be  absurti  to  judge  Vienna  manners  from  an 
£ugliBh  jioint  of  view.    The  Gosthaua  took  the 
])lace  of  a  modem  club,  and  the  drinlc  consumed 
jtrobably  did  not  mm  h  exoce<l  that  which  some 
distinguished  Vienna  aitists  now  imbibe  night 
after  night,  and  doea  not  imply  the  excess  that 
it  would  infallibly  lead  to  in  n  Northern  climate  ; 
but  it  must  be  obvious  that  few  constitutions 
eoidd  stand  such  raclcet,  and  that  tiie  exertion 
of  thus  trying  his  strength  by  nig^  and  his 
brain  by  day,  must  have  been  more  than  any 
frame  could  sUnd.    In  fact  his  health  did  not 
stand  the  wear  and  tear.    We  have  seen  that 
in  February  1823,  he  could  not  leave  tlie  house  ; 
that  in  the  sunmier  of  the  same  year  he  was 
confined  to  tlie  hospital  ;  that  in  Hamh  1824, 
he  sjieaks  of  his  health  as  irreroveraMv  gone  ; 
and  the  deilication  of  the  six  four-hand  Marches, 
op.  40,  to  his  friend  Bernhardt,  doctor  of  medi« 
cine.  '  as  a  token  of  gratitude,'  is  strong  evidence 
that  in  1826,  the  year  of  their  publication,  he 
had  had  another  severe  attack. 

It  was  probalily  a  sense  <,f  tin-  ]t(  carious 
nature  of  such  a  lite  that  led  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  autumn  of  1 826  to  urge  Schubert  to  stond 
for  the  post  of  Vice-cajM  Ihiieister  in  the  ImjH  rial 
Court,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Eybler  to  that 
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of  principal  capellmeister ;  but  the  application, 
liki-  evfry  other  of  the  same  kiml  unvlv  by  him, 
was  a  failure,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Joseph 
Weigl  by  the  Imperial  dsoiw  of  Jan.  27,  1827. 

AnotluT  o[)]K)rtunity  of  acijuiring  a  fixeil  in- 
come was  opened  to  him  during  the  same  autumn, 
by  ihe  nmovml  of  Karl  AngiMt  Krabc  from  the 
con'iuctorship  of  tlu-  Cniirt  theatre  to  Hamburg. 
Vogl  interested  Duport,  the  administrator  of 
the  theatre,  in  his  friend,  and  the  appointment 
TMiinade  to  deiK-ud  onSchulMjrt'a  success  ui  com- 
podng  some  scenes  for  the  stiigt>.  Madame 
aohetSner,  for  whom  the  pi  im  ipal  i«rt  was 
intended,  a  young  dt-butante  who  was  making 
her  flnt  appearance  in  Vienna,  objected  at  the 
pianoforte  reheanals  to  some  passages  in  her 
air,  but  could  not  induce  the  com[)08er  to  alter 
them.  The  same  thing  happened  at  the  first 
orchestral  rehearsal,  when  it  also  became  evident 
that  the  accompaniments  were  too  noisy  for  the 
voice.  Still  Schubert  was  immovable.  At  the 
full-band  rehearsal  Schechner  fairly  broke  down, 
and  refused  to  sing  any  more.  DufMrt  then 
fltcpped  fnrwanl.  and  formally  requested  Schubert 
to  alter  the  music  before  the  next  meeting.  This 
he  refused  to  do  ;  but  taking  the  same  course  as 
Beethoven  liad  done  on  a  similar  occasion,  siiid 
loudly,  '  I  will  alter  nothing,'  took  up  liis  score 
and  left  the  hoosou  After  this  the  question  of 
the  conductorship  was  at  an  end.  Schubert's  l>e- 
haviour  in  thismatterhas  becustrougly  censured, 
but  we  do  not  see  mndi  in  it.  Sneh  questions 
will  always  depend  on  the  temiH?rament  of  the 
composer.  Had  it  been  either  Mozart  or  Mendels- 
sohn we  cannot  doubt  that  all  wonld  have  gone 
smoothly  ;  the  prima  donna  would  not  only  not 
have  been  ruffled,  but  would  have  felt  herself 
Qomplimented,  and  the  mosfo  would  have  been 
so  altered  as  to  meet  every  one's  wish,  and  yet 
sound  08  well  as  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  it  been  Beethoven  or  Schumann  we  may  be 
equally  sure  that  not  a  note  would  have  been 
changed,  and  that  everything  would  have  ended 
in  confusion.  With  all  Schubert's  good-nature, 
when  his  niusiu  was  concerned  he  was  of  the 
same  mind  as  Beethoven  and  Schumann.  There 
are  other  instances  of  the  same  stubbornness, 
which  will  be  noticed  lat^^r. 

Some  sct-oir  to  these  disappointmeiit*^  was 
atl'urded  by  the  ready  way  in  which  his  <  ia-stoin 
Symphony  was  received  by  the  Musikverein, 
and  the  8yni|>athetic  resolution  iml  pminitt 
donation  which  accompanied  its  acceptjince, 
although  no  attempt  to  perform  or  even  rehears^e 
it  can  now  be  traced.  The  beautiful  '  Nacht- 
holle,'  already  referred  to,  which  he  composed 
in  September,  was  rsheaned  during  the  only 
winter  months,  and  performed  by  the  Society 
on  Jan.  25,  1827. 

Some  titUe  gratifieatton  also  henot  improbably 
derived  from  the  letters  which  during  this  year 
he  began  to  receive  from  publishers  in  the  north. 
Probst«rf  Loii>icig  — oneof  Beethoven'spahlishers, 


predeosssor  of  the  present  firm  of  Senlf — was 
the  first  to  write.  His  letter  is  dated  •\ugust 
26,  and  is  followed  by  one  from  Ui-citkopt  it 
Hiirtel  of  Sept.  7.  True,  neither  are  vety 
encouraging.  Probst  si>eaks  of  his  music  as  too 
often  '  peculiar  and  odd, '  and  '  not  intelligible 
or  satisfiwtory  to  the  poiblio' ;  and  begs  hhn  to 
write  so  as  to  easily  understood  ;  while 
Breitkopf  stipulates  that  the  only  remuneration 
at  first'niall  be  some  copies  of  the  works.  StiD, 
even  with  this  jioor  present  result,  the  fact  was 
obvious  that  he  had  begun  to  attract  attention 
outside  of  Austria. 

As  to  Schubert's  life  in  the  early  f»art  of 
1827  we  have  littb  to  guide  us  beyond  the 
scanty  inftrsncss  to  be  drawn  firom  uie  dated 
compositions.  The  first  of  these  of  any  moment 
are  eight  Variations  (the  eighth  very  much 
extended)  on  a  theme  in  Herold's  oticra  '  Marie.' 
for  PF.  four  hands  (op.  82).  '  Marie '  was 
prwluced  on  the  Vienna  lx>ards  Jan.  IS.  1827  ; 
and  Schubert's  Variations  are  dated  '  February,' 
and  are  dedicated  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Ui>j»er 
Austria,  IVof.  (,'ajt'tjin  Xeuhans  of  Linz.  The 
next  and  still  more  imjiortant  work  is  the  first 
half  of  the  '  Winterreise,'  twelve  songs  ('Guta 
Nacht'  to  '  Einsaiiikeit '),  marke<i  iis  begun  in 
Feb.  1827.  Franz  Lachner  remembers  that 
'  half  a  dozen '  of  them  were  written  in  one 
morning,  and  that  Ha.slinger  gave  a  gulden 
(that  is  a  franc)  apiece  for  them.  The  poems 
whidi  form  the  basis  of  tiiis  work  ars  by  'WOhelm 
M'ill'  r,  the  i>oct  of  the  'Schone  Midlerin,' which 
the  Winterreise  closely  approaches  in  popularity, 
and  which  it  would  probably  equal  if  the  maiden 
of  the  Winter-walk  \wrv  as  ddinite  a  ereation 
as  the  miller's  daughter  is.  They  are  twenty- 
four  in  all,  and  appear  under  their  now 
immortal  name  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
work  of  which  voL  i.  contained  the  *  Schone 
MttUeriu,'  and  which  has  the  quaint  titio 
already  quoted  (p.  300a).  *  The  second  ^volume 
was  published  at  Dessau  in  1824,  and  did  not 
at  once  attract  Schubert's  notice.  Wtien  it  did, 
he  made  short  work  of  it.  Another  important 
comiwsition  of  this  montli  (dated  Feb,  28)  is 
the  Schlachtlied  (battle -song)  of  Klopstock, 
set  for  two  ohoirs  of  male  voices,  sometimes 
answering,  sometimes  in  eight  real  parts,  of 
immense  force  and  vigour,  and  marked  by  that 
dog<;ed  adherence  to  rhythm  so  duoMteristio 
of  .'^i  hubcrt. 

He  can  scarcely  have  finished  with  this  before 
the  news  that  Beetiioven  was  in  danger  sprestd 
through  Vienna.  The  great  musician  got  b.-i'  k 
to  bis  rooms  in  the  Schwarzspanierhaus  from 
hia  (ktal  expedition  to  Oneixettdorf  in  tiie  first 
week  of  Deceml>er,  became  very  ill,  and  during 
January  was  tapped  for  the  dropsy  three  times. 
Then  Malfatti  was  called  in,  and  there  was  a 
slight  improvement.  During  thishe  wa.«i  allowed 
to  read,  and  it  was  tlien  that  Schindler,  a  zesloas 
•  Tht       of  U»       li  Mefc  ahMnid  to  tt»  mmtn^ 
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SdndMrt-propagandiflt,  took  the  opportonity  to 
pat  SOIBe  of  Schubert's  songs  into  his  hands.' 
H«  made  ft  selection  of  nlmii  sixty,  in  print 
and  MB.,  including  'Iphigenie,'  'Grenzen  der 
Mensehheit,'  'Allmacht,*  'Die  junge  Nonne,'* 
'Violft,'  the  'MUllerliedcr,'  etc.  Beethoven 
u])  to  this  time  probftbly  did  not  know  half- 
a-dozen  of  Sobiiberft  oompontious,  and  liis 
astoniiihmeiit  %va»  extreme,  especially  when  he 
heard  that  there  existed  at  least  600  of  the 
same  kind.  '  How  can  he  find  time/  said  he, 
'  t<i  sf't  such  long  poems,  many  of  them  rontiiiii- 
ing  tin  others?'  i.e.  us  long  as  ten  scjianite 
ones  ;  and  said  over  and  over  again,  'If  I  had 
had  tliis  poem  I  would  have  set  it  myself  ; 
'Truly  Schubert  has  the  divine  fire  in  him.' 
He  pored  over  them  for  days,  and  aaked  to  aee 
Schubert's  operas  and  PF.  j)ieces,  but  the 
illness  returned  and  it  was  too  late.  But  from 
this  time  till  Ms  dealli  he  spoke  often  of  8dni> 
bert,  regretting  that  he  had  not  sooner  known 
his  worth,  and  prophesying  that  he  would 
make  mnoli  sdr  m  the  world.*  Schubert  was 
sure  to  hear  of  these  gratifying  utterances,  aiul 
tliey  would  naturally  increase  his  desire  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  master  whom  he  had 
lon>;  ■vvorsliijijied  at  a  distance.  It  is  {K>ssible 
that  this  emboldened  him  to  visit  the  dying 
man.  He  seems  to  have  gone  twice;  Imt 
with  Anselm  Hiittenbrcnner  and  Schindler. 
Schindler  told  Beethoven  that  they  were  there, 
and  asked  whom  he  would  see  first.  '  Schubert 
may  come  in  first'  was  the  answer.  At  this 
visit  f^erhaps,  if  ever,  it  was  that  he  said,  in 
his  atrectionate  way,  '  You,  Auselm,  have  my 
mind  (Geist),  but  Franz  has  my  soul  {Seek).'* 
The  second  time  lie  wetit  with  .losef  Hiitten- 
brenner  and  Tt  lt-scliei  the  ])uiuter.  They  stood 
raand  the  bed.  Beethoven  was  aware  of  their 
presence,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  them,  made 
some  signs  with  his  hand.  No  one,  however, 
could  explain  what  was  meant,  and  no  words 
passcil  nn  either  side.  Scliubert  left  the  room 
overcome  vnth  emotion.  In  about  three  weeks 
came  the  end,  and  tiien  the  flmend.  Soirabert 
was  one  of  the  torch -bearers.  Franz  Lachner 
and  Baodhartinger  walked  with  him  to  and 
from  the  Cemetery.  The  way  baek  lay  by  the 
Himmelpfnrtgnind,  and  close  by  tlic  hnnil)le 
house  in  which  he  had  drawn  his  first  breath. 
They  walked  on  into  tiie  town,  and  stopiie<I  at 
the  'MehlgndH*,'  a  tavern  in  the  Karnthncr- 
fhorstrasse,  now  the  Hotel  Munsch.  There 
th^  called  for  wine,  and  Sehnbert  drank  off 
two  glasses,  one  to  the  memory  of  Bectliovcn, 
the  other  to  the  first  of  the  three  friends  who 
should  follow  him.  It  was  destined  to  be  himself. 

>  Schindler.  AraMovm.  U.  iM. 

>  Schlndirr  a  Hut  of  the  longn  ppnmed  bjr  Btatliciven  dlflVr*  In  h<* 
two  account'.  ('<  iri(aiT  hi.  tirrthrn^n.  II.  196,  with  K.H.  p.  264 
(I.  SMI. 

*  Sdtladler.  In  Bftacrle  n  TkaaUnHUmg  (Vlanwi).  1t%j  3. 1831. 

*  S—mo  trrttnw.  Aimlm  aWuOiwr,  9nM,  MSS.  p.  a.  The 
■tour  kM  KB  kpoerrplwl  itlr.  bat  HattonUitt  wm  w  taoroothlr 
tnrtirorthr.thiktltl«rIiminHt'.r«)Mtlt.  At W W*» Pttbonrnu 
IsMt  llkrir  u>  bare  thu.  '  xi  r.<<Md  MmM  bwm  1m  M  umit 
■cqmtntMtot  »ltlk  Sobubert  i  luuato. 


Lablache  was  abo  one  of  the  toroh-bearers 

at  the  funeral.  This  and  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  Requiem  for  Beethoven  [vol.  i.  pu 
260  b]  may  have  induced  Schubert  to  write  for 
him  tne  '  three  Italian  Songs  for  a  Bass  voice,' 
which  form  op.  83,  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
great  Italian  basso. 

Hummel  and  Hiller  \\i  ii  in  Vienna  during 
March  1827,  and  Hiller  dixTlln  s  meeting  Schu- 
bert and  Vogl  at  Madame  Lacsuy-Buchwicaer's, 
and  his  astonishment  at  their  joint  perfomianoa. 
'Schulwrt,'  says  Hiller,^  'had  little  technique, 
and  Vogl  but  little  voice  ;  but  they  had  both 
so  much  life  and  feeling,  and  went  so  thoroughly 
into  the  thing,  that  it  would  be  imjKifwible  to 
render  these  wonderful  compositiomimore  clearly 
and  more  splendMly.  Vokw  and  piano  became 
as  nothing;  the  music  seemed  to  want  no 
material  help^  but  the  melodies  appealed  to 
theear  as  a  Vision  does  to  the  eye.'  Not  only 
did  the  boy  think  it  the  deepcitt  musical  im- 
pression he  had  ever  received,  but  the  tears 
eonrsed  down  the  cheeks  even  of  the  Teteran 
Hummel.  Either  then  or  a  few  evenings  after- 
wards, Hummel  showed  his  u>preciatiou  by 
extemporising  on  Bdinbert'a  'BUnde  Knabs,* 
Avhich  Vogl  had  jnst  snng — to  Fnns's  de* 
light 

In  April  Sehnbert  wrote  the  beaotifal  *Kaieht- 

gesang  im  Walde'  (op.  1396)  for  four  men's 
voices  and  four  horns;  and  a  'Spring  Song,' 
also  for  men's  voices.  In  July  we  have  the 
very  fine  and  characteristic  serenade  '  Zogenid 
leise  '  (op.  135)  for  alto  solo  an<l  female  voices, 
a  worthy  jtendant  to  the  *  Nachthelle, '  and 
written  almost  a  I'iinprovisU.^  A  fBte  was 
to  Ix"  held  for  the  birthday  of  a  youn^'  lady 
of  Dubling.  Gnllj«arzer  had  written  some 
verses  for  the  occasion,  and  Srlmlx  it,  who  was 
constantly  in  and  out  of  the  Frohlichs'  house, 
wah  asked  by  Anna  to  set  them  for  her  sister 
Josephine  and  her  pupils.  He  took  the  lines, 
went  aside  into  the  window,  pushed  up  his 
spectacles  on  to  his  brow,  and  then,  with  the 
paper  close  to  his  face,  read  them  oarafnUy 
twice  through.  It  wa.s  enoufrh  :  'I  have  it,' 
said  he,  'it's  done,  and  will  go  famously.'  A 
day  or  two  aftwwards  he  brott|^t  the  score, 
but  he  had  employed  a  male  chorus  instead  of 
a  female  one,  and  had  to  take  it  away  and 
tran^]  Ki.se  it.  It  was  sung  in  the  garden  by 
moonlight,  to  the  delight  of  cverj-  one,  the 
villagers  thronging  round  the  gate.  He  alone 
was  absent. 

1827  witnessed  another  attempt  at  an  ojK'ra 
— the  'Graf  von  Gleichen,'  written  by  Baucm- 
feld,  apparently  in  ooncnrrenoe'  with  Mayrhofer. 
Schubert  hiul  the  libretto  in  August  1 826,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  management  of  the  Royal 
Opera-house,  and  arranged  with  Grill{Hirzer,  in 
case  the  Censure  shcnld  canse  its  rejection,  to 

»  Kantttrrlrhm  (!»«>.  p.  <9.  '  K.tt.  \<.  474  (IL  IM. 

■  S.-,-  .*irhiilH  rfi  letWrlMay  IWti]  with  B«iirrij|«l.r»  •talmMBdk 
In  the  Prtut  ul  April  'il.  llMV.  uid  tf^pnol*.  Nuv.  IWB. 
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IwTe  it  Moepted  1^  the  Kbnigatadt  ThMtre. 
Owing  i>ossibly  to  tho  delay  of  the  Censure  it 
VAs  nearly  a  year  before  he  could  begin  the 
cont[x)8ition.  The  MS.  sketch,  now  in  Herr 
Dumba's  collection,  is  dated  at  the  beginning' 
'  17  Juni  1827.'  The  ojKTa  is  sketchtnl  througli- 
out,  and  ho  played  portions  of  it  to  Bauernfeld. 
Forty  years  later  the  sketch  came  into  the 
hands  of  Herbec-k,  and  he  began  to  score  it 
after  Schubert's  indications — of  which  there 
•re  plenty — ^but  was  prevented  by  death. 

A  com>.siM»ii(lence  ha<l  boen  going  on  for  long 
between  the  Schubert  circle  at  Vienna  and  tlie 
Paohler  family  ia  Oraz,  the  capital  of  Styria, 
as  to  »n  expediliiM  tidther  by  Schu)>ert,  and 
at  lengtl\  it  vras  arrangiHl  for  the  autumn  of 
this  year.  Carl  Tachler  was  one  of  those 
enltivated  men  of  bailne«  who  are  snch  an 
honour  to  (Icrniany  ;  an  advocate,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  yet  not  ashamed  to  be 
an  onthnaiHtie  lover  of  mtuio  and  nnudciana, 
and  proud  to  havi-  them  at  his  house  and  to 
admit  them  to  his  intimate  friendship.  Amongst 
liia  dnb  was  Anaelm  Hnttenbreoner,  w 
brother  of  Schubert's  friend  Josef,  himself  an 
earnest  admirer  of  Franz,  whose  last  visit  to 
Vienna  had  been  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  old 
friend  Beethoven.  The  honae  was  open  to 
painters,  singers,  actors,  and  ]H>ots,  '  the  scene 
of  constant  hospitalities,  the  head(j[uarter8  of 
•vary  rem«ricable  person  visiting  Omc'  Such 
was  the  family  wh*>»e  one  desire  was  to  receive 
tichubert  and  J  enger.  The  journey,  now  acooni  - 
plished  in  5|  homa,  was  an  affisir  of  two  days 
and  a  night,  even  in  the  fast  coach.  They 
left  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  2,  and  reached 
Oras  on  Monday  night.  The  next  three  weeks 
were  spent  in  the  way  which  Schubert  most 
enjoye(i,  excursions  ami  picnics  by  day  tliiough 
a  beaulilul  country,  and  at  night  ince^s^int 
nraaio ;  good  eating  and  drinking,  clever  men 
and  pretty  women,  no  fuss,  a  little  romping, 
a  good  piano,  a  symjiathctic  audience,  and  no 
ttotiee  taken  of  him — such  were  the  elements 
of  his  cnjojrmcnt.  The  nnisie  wius  made  mostly 
by  themselves,  Schubert  singing,  accompanying, 
and  playing  dtMts  with  Jenger,  and  extemporis- 
ing endless  dance  tunes.  He  does  not  ap{)ear 
to  have  comjwsed  anything  of  great  moment 
during  the  visit.  A  galop  and  twelve  waltzes, 
published  under  the  titles  of  the  '  Grtitzer 
Waltzcr  '  (op.  91 )  and  the  '  Gnitzer  Galoppe  '  ; ' 
three  songs  (op.  106,  1,  2,  '6 — the  last  a 
partievlarly  Una  one)  to  words  by  looal  poets — 
and  the  'Old  Scottish  Rillad  '  by  Herder  (o].. 
165,  No.  5),  were  probably  all  that  he  {x  nneii 
during  this  festive  fortnight  ;  unless  ix^rhajks 
some  of  tliosc  exquisite  litw  pieces  published  in 
1828  and  1888  as  '  Impromptus '  and  '  Momens 
musieala'  are  the  result  of  this  time.  Two 
aongi,  written  m  oouple  of  yean  before,  'Im 


Walde,'  and  *Anf  der  Bmek,'  of  the  purest 

Schul>ert,  proved,  and  justly  j  :  >v.-d,  s;;.-h 
favourites  that  he  Imd  them  lithographed  and 
published  in  the  place.*  The  vi^  is  farther 
jterpetuatcd  hy  the  titles  of  the  dam-es  just 
mentioned,  and  by  the  dedication  to  Mnie, 
Tachlor  of  op.  106,  a  lollectiou  of  four  songs, 
the  three  already  named,  and  the  lovely  *  Sylvia.' 
Schulwrt  seems  to  have  had  this  .m  I  of  M>ngs 
lithographed  witliout  name  of  place  or  ][>ublisher, 
shortly  after  his  return,  on  purpose  for  his 
hostess.-' 

The  journey  home  was  a  triumphal  progress, 
and  by  the  27th  they  were  back  in  Tieiina. 

Schulxrt  then  wrote  the  second  part  of  the 
'  Winterreise'  (Nos.  1 3-24). completing  that  im- 
mortal work.  The  sitadows  lie  much  darker  on 
the  second  than  on  the  first  part,  and  the  '  Weg- 
weiser,"  'Das  Wirthshatis,'  'Die  Krahe,"  'Die 
Nebensonnen,'  and  '  Der  Leiermann,'  arc  uuaur* 
passed  for  melaneholy  among  an  the  songn  Evan 
in  the  extraordinary  and  picturesfjue  energj-  of 
'  Die  Tost '  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  sadness.  Hehu- 
bert  iMre  only  followed  Mthftilly,  as  he  always 
does,  the  character  of  the  words. 

On  Oct.  12  he  wrote  a  little  four  hand  man  h 
as  a  souvenir  for  Faust  Pachler,  the  sou  of  his 
host,  a  trifle  interssting  only  from  the  drcum- 
stanoes  of  its  composition.  In  the  same  month 
he  oomposed  his  hrst  PF.  trio,  in  (op.  99), 
and  in  November  the  seeond,  in  (op.  100>. 
They  were  both  vrittou  for  Rocklet,  SehupjiAn- 
zigh,  and  Lincke,  and  were  iirst  heard  in  public, 
the  one  early  in  January,  the  other  on  Marah 
28,  1828.  Tlie  year  was  closed  with  an  Italian 
cantata,  dated  Dec.  26,  '  alia  bella  Irene,'  in 
honour  of  FrL  Kieeewetter  (afterwards  Mme.  Pro- 
kesch  v.  Osten),  the  daughter  of  his  friend  the 
Hofrath,  sponsor  to  the  Gastein  .Symphony 
(p.  306a).  It  is  probably  more  iutetvsting  for 
its  accompaniment  for  two  pianos  than  for  any> 
thing  else. 

The  commnnioations  with  Probst  of  Leipzig 
went  on.   There  is  a  tetter  from  him  dated  Jan. 

15,  and  he  himself  jiaid  a  visit  to  Vienna  later 
in  the  season,  and  made  Schubert's  *  personal 
acquaintance,  but  the  negotiations  were  not 
destined  to  bear  fruit  till  next  year.  But  a 
pnx>f  that  SchuV)ert  was  making  his  mark  in 
North  (Jennany  is  afforded  by  a  letter  from 
Rochlitz,  thecrltic— editor  of  the  Lsiprig^Olpr- 
inriiu  Mujtil-a/ i\vh<;  Zntvnij,  and  a  great  person- 
age in  the  musical  world  of  Saxony— dated  Nov. 
7, 1 827,  proposing  that  Schubert  dionld  oompoes 
a  jKiem  by  him,  called  '  Der  ei>te  Ton,'  or  '  The 
tirst  Sound,'  a  poem  which  Weber  had  already 
set  without  success,  and  which  Beethovmi  had 
refused.  Rot  liHtz's  letter  was  probably  inspired 
by  the  receipt  of  three  of  his  songs  set  by 

*  Th«y  ftood  ortglnalljr  In  Sb  minor  xid  Ai>.  bat  on  rvfMitiltcKtta* 
bf  Du>«lli  «ft»r  hl«  d'lAth.  *«  op.  SO.  th*  kry«  w,r-  ,  h.i  1>0 
lultk'tr  \nA  il  tiw)or. 

>  CoMpara  Jaom-'a  lcU«r  la  K.U.  (U.  10S«.  Bote.  vtU  >otUbiikJB'» 
notice  aadcr  op.  IM. 

« K.K.  pu  Miiu.  ten. 
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Sclial)ert  as  op.  81.  and  pobliihed  on  May  27. 
The  proposition,  however,  came  to  nothiiij^. 

Coincident  with  thetw  coinniunicatious  trom 
•broad  c«me  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  improve- 
Knit  in  his  ixwition  at  hoinf,  in  liis  <>k>otion  as 
a  member  of  the  rcpraiiOQtative  body  of  the  Musi- 
ol  Soetolf  of  Yieniuu  The  date  of  election  is 
D  't  iii>'ntione<l  :  hut  SchulK;rt'.s  reply,  as  given 
b)-  Uerr  ?ohl,'  is  dated  Vienna,  June  12,  1827, 
aDdnnM as  follows: — 

T^i"  M»rv»siii;;  Committpe  of  th<»  ^k>cie'ty  of  Friends 
of  Music  of  th«  Austrian  Empire  having  thought  me 
»<jrthy  <.f  election  ^  a  M»»nib«r  of  the  itopr«Mntative 
Body  of  that  fxo««llf.nt  .Society,  I  beff  herewith  to  state 
"ll  f'*-!  in>  s.  ;f  gn>atly  ttunoured  by  thfir  ehoicc,  and 
;  I  DndetUke  tbe  duties  of  the  position  with  much 


Pluiis  8ciiirBr.RT,  Compositeur. 

UTebsTe  mentioned  the  more  imix>rtant  com- 
positions of  IS'27.  There  remain  to  be  named 
two  songs  by  Schober  (op.  96,  No.  2)  ;  and  one 
by  Keil  (op.  115,  No.  1);  a  comic  trio,  'Die 
HochzeiUbraten '  (op.  104),  also  by  Sehober; 
and  an  Allegretto  in  C  minor  for  PF.  solo,  written 
for  hi«  friend  Walcher, '  in  remembrance  of  April 
26.  1827,'  and  not  pabliahed  tfll  1870. 

The  publications  of  18'J7  are  as  follows  • — 
the  Overture  to  'Alfonso  and  Estrella '  (op.  69) ; 
Roadesa  brillant,  for  PP.,  and  violin  (op.  70) ; 
iongs— '  Der  Waohtelschlag '  (op.  68,  Muk  h  J ), 
'Drang  in  die  Feme  '(op.  71,  Feb.),  '  Auf  dein 
Wuser  zu  siuKcu '  (op.  72,  Feb.),  '  Die  Hose ' 
(op  73,  May  10)— all  four  songs  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Vienna  Zfiischrifl  fur  ICinhif  ;  four 
Polonaises,  for  PF.  four  hands  6op.  76)  ;  Over- 
tms  to  'Fiembras,'  for  PF.  four  hands,  arranged 
bj  Cz.^rny  (np.  76);  twelve  '  Valsea  Nobles,' 
for  i'F.  solo  (oj).  77,  Jan.) ;  Fautasie,  etc.  for 
PP.  in  (')  (op.  7  S)  ;  two  songs,  '  Das  Heimweh,' 
'Die  Allmacht'  (op.  79,  'May  16');  three 
m>ag»  (op.  80,  May  25);  three  ditto  (op.  81, 
May  28)  ;  Variations  on  theme  of  Herold'a  (op. 

l>ec.);  three  Italian  songs  (op.  88,  Sept. 
12);  four  songs  (op.  88,  Dec  12). 

We  have  now  arrived  at  ScbnlMnt's  last  year, 
1828.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  he 
bad  any  presentiment  of  his  end  ;  though,  if  a 
psssioh  1  3  \\  ork.  :iti  eager  tue  of  the  '  day,'  were 
wiy  sigii  that  the  '  night '  was  ooniin;^  Mn  which 
no  man  could  work,'  we  might  almost  be  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  Wo  hear  of  hii  snffining  tetna 
Wood  to  the  heild,  but  it  was  not  yet  enough  to 
fttditenany  one.  He  returned  to  the  extra- 
«t«Bai7  exertions,  or  rather  to  the  superabun- 
pmductions  of  his  earlier  years,  as  the 
following  full  list  of  the  coniiwsition.s  of  1828, 
in  order,  as  far  as  the  dates  permit,  will  show. 

'Vofii.  •Di«StenM'(o^M.So.l|t*D< 
■Mch.    !t]nnpbo(i7  tn  C.  No.  t, 

OnUirlo.  XIriun'*  Mttrnfmrnag. 
^      Buaff.  '  Aaf  4m  atrom.'  Vote*  and  Horn  (on. 

av-    ufaHMMtams,  nr.  SMttopLMik 

BTirni  to  tk*  SMr  OM      ISA.  ftr  two  OlM 

9Cta*tcntaek«. 


Ir.       p.  ML 


B*tw«Mi  A 


\fm-i. 

Urand  Kon<)<'au.  I'K.  diK-t  (.iji.  107 

Paaln  n.  in  il«ta«w.  (or  BarltoM  and  Cbonii. 
SMMb  •SitwiiiisiliiS.'  Vm.  i-ia 
fr.le— ti  In  C  minor. 

l>itto  In  A 

Ditt4>  lit  iin   ■'•  I  '  aii  1 


Auauat  kiid  October.  Taotuin  ani>  lu  B  Sat, 
torioM  In  a  Skt.  fgr  ««Mr  Mta.  «aac«v  aaS 


and  OSlM'- 


PnMblMd  mo  br  FMm 

Octolirr.  Hunir.  "Si:h«r»ii<-Tiirrii.iiiir.'  No.  14. 
New  IVufllttu-  t->  M  iMlnC. 

'  Iter  UIrt  auf  deu  FelMB.'  Voice  and  CUiinct  (o&  I'iH). 
•ISN'wUr.  SMflf 4)Qlalfl(laCit».M». 

This  truly  extraordinary  lust  includes  his 
greatest  known  symphony,  his  gr»  jitfst  and  long- 
est mass,  hi^  first  oratorio,  his  liuettt  piece  uf 
chamber  music,  three  noble  PF.  sonatu,  and 
some  a.stonishingly  fine  songs.  The  autograph 
of  the  symphony,  218  pages  in  oblong  quarto, 
is  now  one  4^  the  trsasnrss  of  the  Ubmiy  of 
the  Mn.sikvcrein  at  Viennu.  It  has  no  title 
or  dedication,  nothing  beyond  the  custonuuy 
heading  to  the  first  {lage  of  Uie  aoore  *  Symfooie 
U.irz  1828,  Frz.  Schubert  Mpia,'  marking  the 
date  at  which  it  was  begun.  If  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen,  he  took  more  pains  this  year 
than  he  did  formerly.  In  the  fttat  three  move- 
nienta  of  this  great  work  there  are  more  after- 
thoughts than  usual.  The  subject  of  the 
Introduction  and  the  first  subject  of  the  All^[ro 
liave  both  been  altered.  In  several  passages  an 
extra  bar  has  been  stuckin — between  the  Scherzo 
and  the  Trio,  two  bars ;  in  the  development  of 
the  Scherzo  itself  sixteen  Iwirs  of  an  exquisite 
episode — first  sketched  in  the  Octet — have  been 
substftnted.  The  Finale  alone  remains  virtually 
untouched.'  Bat  auch  alterations,  always  rare 
in  Schubert,  are  essentially  difl'erent  from  the 
painful  writing,  and  erasing,  and  rewriting,  which 
we  are  familiar  with  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's 
finestand  mott  spontaneou.simiyiie.  Tliis,  though 
the  tirst  draft,  is  no  rough  co[>y  ;  there  are  no 
traees  of  aketehea  or  preparation  ;  the  mtme  haa 
evidently  gone  straight  on  to  tin-  ]>aper  without 
any  intervention,  and  the  alterationa  are  merely 
a  few  improvements  m  peu$aiit*  It  is  im- 
possible  to  look  at  the  writing  of  the  autograph, 
after  Schubert  has  warmed  to  his  work,  e8i»ecially 
that  of  the  Finale,  and  not  see  that  it  was  put 
down  aa  an  absolute  impromptu,  written  as  feat 
as  the  i^en  could  travel  on  the  p.ijier. 

It  seems  that  Schubert's  friends  used  to  lec- 
ture him  a  good  deal  on  thedffluseness  and  want 
of  consideration  which  tliey  di.scovered  in  his 
works,  and  were  continually  forcing  Beethoven's 
laborious  processee  of  composition  down  hia 
throat.  This  often  made  him  angry,  and  when 
repeated,  evening  after  evening,  he  would  say, 
'  So  you're  going  to  set  upon  me  again  to-day  I 
Go  it,  I  beg  yoa ! '  Bat,  for  all  his  annnyanoe, 
the  remnnstranees  apf)ear  to  have  had  some 
effect  ;  and  ;itter  Beethoven's  death  he  asktxi 

•  8»«  drtiiUi  by  the  prnwnt  writer  in  Apiwn.lli  t.i  thf  £</'"/ 
Sekuitrt.  traiiJiUtert  bjr  A.  D.  C<>leri4f«.  B«q..  v.il  n  |..  iny 

*  The  original  MS.  orchaaUal  part*  ahov  At  nnjr  rate  that  the 
altgatto—  ta  <ha  taan  wtn  mma»  Uten  Uwy  vmcnpM  Ima  It. 
C    StanIM  Uadlr  •BunM  tiM  igr  m  wita  «hKlTtMr. 
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Schimner  to  show  him  the  MS.  nf  '  FidcHo.'' 
He  tuck  it  to  the  piano,  and  ^Ktred  over  it  a 
long  tine,  making  out  the  pasaagw  u  th«y 
hiid  been,  and  comiiarinj?  thetii  with  what  they 
were  ;  but  it  would  not  do  ;  and  at  last  lie  broke 
ootf  and  exdaiincd  that  for  raeh  drudgery  he 
00<dd  sea  no  lea-son  uiuler  ai)y  circumstances  ; 
that  ha  thamght  the  music  at  tint  just  as  good 
as  at  last ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  had  really 
no  time  for  such  corrections.  Whetlier  the 
ameudmente  to  the  Great  Symphony  were  a  re- 
morsefiil  attemi)t  on  Schubert's  part  to  imitate 
Beethoven  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  friends 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  if  so  they  are  very  unlike 
the  psttem. 

The  autograph  of  the  Er>  Mass,  in  the  Biblio- 
thek  at  Berlin,  does  not  show  ut  all  the  same 
•mount  of  corrections  as  tlmt  in  A\y  (see  p. 
298a),  nor  do  the  fugal  movements  ap]iear  to 
have  given  any  sjiocial  trouble.  True,  tlie 
*Cum  Siincto '  was  recommenced  after  the 
erasure  of  seven  bars,'  but  apparently  merely 
for  the  sake  of  changing  the  tempo  from  C  to  Ci 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  movement  was 
evidently  written  with  great  rapidity.  In  the 
'  Et  vitam  '  there  are  barely  n  dozen  corrections, 
and  the  '  Osauua  '  has  every  mark  of  extreme 
haste.  Some  of  the  enmres  in  this  work  are 
madewiththe])f>iil<iiif( — surely .m  almost  unique 
thingwith  Schubert !  The  lour- hand  PF.  fugue 
in  E  minor  (op.  152,  dftted  *  Baden,  June  1828  *) 
is  not  ini|iroba])1y  a  trial  of  coonterpoint  with 
reference  to  this  Mass. 

The  Songs  of  1828  are  splendid.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  fourteen  whiidi  were  puVilished 
after  his  death  with  the  publisher's  title  of 
*  Sohwanengesang — 'the  Swan's  song* — ^were  in- 
tended by  him  to  form  a  series  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  'Schone  Miillerin'  and  *  Winterreise' ;  but 
no  lover  of  Sohnhart  can  dissociate  them,  and 
in  the  *  Lieheebotsohaft,' '  Aufenthalt,' '  Stand - 
chen, '  etc. ,  we  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
ill  the  '  Atlai?,'  'Am  Meer,'  '  Doppelgiuiger,'  etc., 
ftome  of  the  most  impros-sive,  of  his  many  songs. 
Thcword.^  of  .some  ure  by  Rellstab,  and  the  origin 
of  these  is  thus  told  by  Schindler.^  Schubert 
had  been  much  tonehed  by  Schindler's  efforts 
to  make  Beethoven  Ac<|uainted  with  his  music, 
and  after  the  groat  master's  deatli  the  two 
gradually  beeame  intimate.  Schin^er  had 
]M><we98ion  of  many  of  Beethoven's  paj>ers,  and 
Schubert  used  to  visit  him  in  familiar  style, 
to  look  over  than.  Those  wliieh  apeeially  at- 
tracted hini  were  the  ]>oeins  and  drajnas  sent  in 
at  various  times  for  consideration ;  amongst 
othen  a  bundle  of  some  twenty  anonymous 
lyrics  whicli  Beetlioveu  had  intended  to  sot,  and 
which  therefore  attracttvl  SohulKTt's  j»articular 

■  gchlltdter.  £rinneritnfen,  in  AtnterrArlnurV  IfHtHoHtuttg, 
m7j_m.  73-78,  Si-SB. 

1  The  omlMioB  of  fh«  «orft  '3mn  CbrlaU'  at  tlM«(Ul  of  Om 
' Qa»niaru.'  and  oOmt  nmlwlwn  ifeov  ttaat  bt  had  not 
the  cwlcMnpM  M  (NfMot  la  Ut  Mitjr  Mmw  M  to  the 
of  Um  wori*. 


notice.'  He  took  them  away  with  him,  and  in 
two  days  brought  back  the  '  Liebesbot^chAft,' 
'Kriogers  Ahnnng,'  and  *Anfimt]wlt,'  set  to 
musii .  This  account,  which  is  perfectly  natural 
and  consistent,  and  which  Mr.  Thayer  allows  me 
to  say  he  sees  no  reason  to  question,  haa  beenox- 
aggerate<l  into  a  desire  expressed  by  Beethoven 
himself  that  Schubert  ahould  set  these  particular 
songs  ;  bat  for  this  there  is  no  warrant.  Ten 
more  quickly  followed  the  three  jtist  mention^-d  ; 
and  these  thirteen — seven  to  Rellstab'a  and  six 
to  Heine's  words  (from  the  *  Bneh  der  lieder '  ^ 
were,  on  Nottefaohm's  authority,  written  in 
August  The  last  is  by  Seidl ;  it  is  dated  '  Oct. 
1828,'  and  is  probably  Schubert's  last  song. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  chronicle  of  hia 
life  during  its  last  ten  months.  Of  his  doings 
in  January  we  know  little  more  than  caji  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter  to  Anselm 
Htittenbrenner,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
Britijih  Museum  (Add.  MS.  29,804,/,  24). 

▼nana,  Am.  M,  UMk 

My  dear  out  HCrnENBBKirHKa— Tea  wOl  wonder  at 
my  writing  now?  Sodol.  Butif  Iwiiteitiabseauael 
am  to  oet  soinflthlDR  by  it.  Now  Jtut  licten ;  a  diswfaf- 
nuuters  place  nar  you  at  0ns  ia  vacant,  and  eooip^- 
tition  is  iti\-it«d.  My  brother  Eail,  whoaa  yoa  prolaMir 
know,  wisbea  to  get  the  pUea.  He  is  vwj  Olavar,  both 
asabuMlicape>panifeiraBdadnHiiMsnHBb  IfjmsaoBld 
11  nnjthlng  fnr  blm  hi  flm  wistTirl  shnslit  Tin  stisraaltj 
obliged  to  you.  You  are  a  great  man  in  Oias,  aMtpnb> 
ably  know  aome  one  in  antnority,  or  some  one  das  who 
lisa  a  vote.  My  brother  is  married,  and  ban  a  fluaOy, 
and  would  therefore  be  very  glad  to  obtain  a  pemtnaMt 
appointment.  I  hop*'  that  thing*  arp  all  right  with  j<m, 
R.1  well  an  with  your  dear  family,  an-l  your  brothm. 
A  Trio  of  mine,  for  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  ViolonMllo, 
haa  been  lately  {terformml  by  SehuppanxiKh,  and  was 
mnch  liked.  It  wa«  splendidly  executwl  bv  Boklet, 
8chuppanzigh,  and  Link.  Have  you  don«>  nothing  new* 
Apropoci,  why  lif^n't  On'iner.'or  wluitever  hi«  n&m«  is, 
publish  the  two  sonars  f  What's  the  reaaon  ?  8app«>rnient ! 

1  n-jwAi  Tiiy  rts|iif"it ;  r"cnii(>ct,  what  you  do  for  otjr 
broUpr.  \nii<io  ri)riiie.  iiunin;:  for  a  fcvatahle  aaawei, 
I  remain  your  true  friend,  uU  death, 

Fbahs  ScHimcKT  Mpfa. 
<if  Vienna. 

The  expression  'till  death,'  which  appears 
here  for  uie  fitat  time  in  bis  letteia,  and  the 
wnr  ls  <  of  Vienna,'  added  to  hia  name,  are  both 

singular. 

On  the  S4th,  at  an  evening  concert  at  the 

Musikvorein,  the  serenade  for  contralto  solo  and 
female  choras  just  mentioned  was  performed, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  tiie  oorraapondent  of  the 
Leipzig  A.M.Z.  as  'one  of  the  most  channiiig 
works  of  this  favourite  writer.'  In  Febmarj-  we 
find  three  letters  from  North  Germany,  one  from 
Probst  of  Leipdg,  and  two  from  Schott.  They 
.show  how  deep  an  impression  SchuK^rt  wa* 
making  outside  Austria.    Both  firms  express 

<  Th«T  proTeii  ftfter«kn)>  t<>     by  Retlctab. 

<  Iter  R«lUUb-«  Atum.  l»bm,  li.  MS. 


•  Bmob  SebBniteln  ntatM-X.iT.  p.  «I7  til.  l.'O-ttMt  hr 
Helne'i'BachderLit<d«r'on  Bchubrrfu  UWe^mn*  j-ran.  Wf>>n!  Ui'. 
cUt«,  and  that  8ehn>wrt  Imt  thi'in  to  htm  with  thf  rniLxrk.  •  Ut&t  ti*- 
■tiould  not  want  them  a^iiiii.  Hut  nuch  n>i]uniMc«iiL^*is  ^vrr  c^ft^n 
wronx  In  point  o(  date :  Uie  (art  raiuUna  iDdh««aU«  In  tiia  laiad. 
UMdatoaMUrMtnaltaNid.  Iwlhrtnitoill-naiifcdMtliaw  '  ■»> 
Snt  paldlilMd  In  ISST.  The  rix  MHifs  wfildi  BdnlMt  took  trnm  It 

arWUl  fniln  th»  w^rtlon  Mjtltl.iI  ■  pir  Hrliiikrbr  ' 

'A  pnWlnhrr  In  Oraz.    Hi"  mrn.-  «•■».  Klfiirrlrti.  nil  ti,.  i-. 
noia.  'Im  Watdr'  Mid  'Au(  d«r  Vntck '  icp.  H).  aumu^  lu 
Mar. 
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.  tffjpnOMtiou  of  his  mniiic,  both  leave  the 
tenm  to  b«  iinTM'^l  Ky  him,  and  Sohott  orders 
*  list  of  niue  itu]K>rtaut  pieces. 
On  Mweli  26  Sebttbeit  gave,  whtt  m  wmder 


he  never  g»ve  before,  an  evening  concert  on  his 

own  account  in  the  Hall  of  t]\<-  Mu»ikv(irein. 
The  following  is  the  ]irogramme  exactly*  re* 
printed  ftom  tlie  origiBtl : — 


/II  "Ifiii  Trivat  C'liici  It*-,  wdchf.s  Frniiz  St  litibert  am 
It,  lUrz,  Ab«nd«  7  Uhr  im  Locale  den  oetsterreichlschen  Miuikvareina 
unter  d«D  TndilenbeD  Na  MS  n  geben  die  Sue  bebee  wild. 

Vorkonuiiciinle  Stiicke. 

1.  Enter  Sat2  einea  neuen  Streieh  QuarfcetU  voigetngen  von 
dea  Bemo  BOhin,  Bote,  Weiia,  end  LInke. 


bb  Die  8t«?ni«»,       vun  (leitmelLM-n       |  I'iano  Fortf,  vurgetragen  von 
C  ri8c]i«  ru'>  is*',    von  liar.  Schlechta  |  Herrn  Vogl,  k.  k.  peailODlltOD 
d.  Fragrri«nt  «iim  dem  AeMchyluH       J  Uofoiiernsiinger. 

S.  StAndchen  von  Grillpftrzer,  Soiiran-Solu  und  Chor,  vorgetnifaB  Von 
P^Mdaia  Joeephlno  FrObUch  und  deo  Scbdlcriiuwo  dea  Ooa* 
eewatoftaina. 

4,  Neue*  Trio  Air  dea  Piano  Forte,  Violin  iiinl  Violoncell<', 
vorK«traKen  >on  den  Henvn  Carl  Maria  vun  JBoklet,  Buhin  und  Linkts. 

5.  Auf  dcni  Strome  von  RclUtab.   Geeaag  nit  BegleitiUlK 
dea  Honas  und  Piano  Forte,  yotgetwiea  voe  den  Hemn 
TIetse,  end  Lewy  detn  Jtbigenn. 

4L  Vif  Allmacht,  ron  IjidtHlnus  ryrk<  r,  Ci^anK  mttBegMtong 
dea  Piano  Foite,  vorgetra^n  von  Herren  VogL 

7.  flcMechtgeeang  von  Klopfrtoek,  Doppelehar  Ar  MMnneretinniMn. 

tliche  Musikstiicke  a'md  von  der  Conii>o»it  ion  <I«  s  Concert gebeie, 
Bintrittakartea  zu  fl.  3.  W.  W.  aind  in  deo  Kunatliandliingeu 
der  Bemn  BaaUnier,  DIabelli  end  LeUeedoif  nt  baban. 


This  progremme nttneted  'more  ]>io]>lo  tlian 
the  hall  had  ever  before  been  known  to  hold,' 
and  thf  applause  was  very  great.  Th*-  m  t 
r^xih  to  Schubert  was  800  gulden,  S  auna 
eorrency,  equal  to  eboat  £32.  This  put  him 
in  fundjB  for  tlu"  moment,  and  the  money  flowed 
freclj.  Thus,  when,  three  days  later,  raganiui 
give  bie  ffret  oonoert  in  Vienne,  Sehnbert  wee 
tb«r?.  nndctcrred,  in  his  wealth,  by  a  charge  of 
five  gulden.  N&y,  he  went  a  second  tinie,  not 
thet  be  eared  to  go  again,  bnt  fliet  he  wished  to 
treat  Baucmfeld,  who  had  not  five  farthittge, 
with  him  'money  vee  as  plenty  as 
black  lie rries.*' 

This  month  he  wrote,  or  l>egan  to  write,  his 
Iwt  and  LTcritt  st  Symphony,  in  C.  He  is  said 
to  have  utlere<l  it  to  the  society  fur  performance, 
and  in  00  doing  to  b«ve  expreewd  bimielf  to  the 
effect  that  henceforth  he  wished  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  songn,  a.s  he  was  now  planted 
firmly  in  Opera  and  Symphony.  Tbia  rests  on 
tb»-  authority  of  Kreisslc  ;  the  silence  of  Herr 
Pohl  in  his  history  of  the  society  shows  that  its 
minute-books  contain  no  cxfiress  mention  of  the 
noepdon  of  the  work,  as  they  do  that  of  the 
»yniiihony  in  October  IJ^L'*).  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  was  adopteil  by  the  society, 
•ad  ia  entered  in  the  Catalogue,  under  the  year 
1**2'  xiii.  ''021.^  Bnt  this  prwligiouH  work 
va»  tar  beyond  the  then  powers  of  the  chief 
Donoal  inetitntion  of  Yiaina.  The  parts  were 
espteil  and  some  rehearsals  held  ;  but  botli 
length  and  difficulty  were  agsinst  it,  and  it  was 

J  Sw  tmmmm/em  UHir  la  tta  fnm.  AwO  IT.  1MB,  meter- 
INh-dMlt'liSdmtaftltvOTd.         >  X.JKja.  «« (U.  W). 
>lMH«rriridnilcM«ttottofeMi.«IO>t.l7.Mn. 


soon  withdrawn,  on  Schubert's  own  advice,  in 
favour  of  his  eariier  Symphony,  Ko.  6,  also  in 
C.  Neither  tlic  one  nor  the  other  was  performed 
till  alter  lii.s  death. 

March  also  saw  the  birth  of  the  interesting 
Oi-atono  'Miriam's  Song  of  Victory,'  to  Grill- 
parzer's  words.^  It  is  written,  as  so  many  of 
Bchnberfs  choral  pieces  are,  for  a  simple  piano* 
forte  accomi>aninii  iit  ;  but  this  was  mtn  ly  to 
suit  the  means  at  his  disitosal,  and  is  an  instance 
of  bis  praetieal  sagacity.  It  is  unfortunate, 
howi  V(  1 .  since  the  oratorio  has  becomea  favourite, 
that  we  have  no  other  orchestral  accomitaniment 
than  that  afterwards  adapted  by  Lachner,  which 
is  greatly  wanting  in  oharacter,  and  in  the 
pirturesqiie  tlennnts  so  native  to  Schubert.'* 
A  song  to  Kullstab's  words,  '  Auf  dem  Strom ' 
(op.  119),  for  aoprano,  with  obbligato  bom  and 
I'F.  accoriijianinient,  written  for  I.<  wy.  a  Dn  sdfu 
horn -player,  belongs  to  this  month,  and  was 
indeed  firat  beard  at  Schubert's  own  concert,  on 
the  26th,  and  afterwards  re]»eated  at  a  concert 
of  T^ewy's,  on  April  20,  SrhulM  i  t  liimaelf  play* 
ing  the  accompaniment  each  time. 

To  April  no  comjiositions  can  be  ascribed  un- 
less it  l)c  the  Quintet  in  ('  for  strings  (<>p.  ](]:',). 
which  beai-s  only  the  date  *  1828.*  Thijiis  now 
universally  aooepted  not  only  as  Sobubert'a  fineat 
piece  of  chamber  music,  but  as  one  of  fin  vcn,- 
finest  of  its  clasa.    The  two  violoncellos  in 


t  Krvl^lc  p.  OCK  (11.  S86).  my*  U»«t  It  prmlucr"!  In  th*-  ^  hiiN  rt 
ri>n<x'rt,  Marrh  )KiK.  But  thU  !•  CfDitnwIU  t.«l  }ij  tlx-  l'n'.i:.iiiiii« 
which  H  prl»it«l  »Uiv».    It  w««  flr»t  |«-rfiinii«l  Jini.  'M.  at  a 

conrrrt  fr>r  crt-Ltlnc  Schut>ert'»  hr»'l«t<'i>f. 
>  It  hua  be«n  p«rf<imie>t  («itb  l«rlin<v'«  tirchMtratUm)  r.t  the 
Tr»lacaiw«i»lthHaa,att>eUila»^wUmfcMi ddoobw 
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themselrea  givo  it  diatiiiction ;  it  has  all  the 
j>ootry  and  romance  of  the  0  major  Quartet, 
inthout  the  extravagant  ]> u^'th  which  will 
always  stand  in  the  way  ut'  that  noble  produc- 
tion ;  while  the  Adnf^io  in  so  solemn  and  yet  so 
beatttiftllin  its  tone,  ao  entrancing  in  its  melodies, 
and  so  in(y*«wnt  in  its  interest,  and  the  Triu  of 
the  Scherzo,  both  froni  itself  and  its  place  in 
the  movement,  is  so  eminently  dramatio^  that 
it  in  difTicult  to  H{KMik  of  citlior  too  }ii;;hl3'. 

In  May  wo  have  a  graiiii  Iwittlt'-piece,  the 
•Hymn  to  the  HolyGhost,'  for  eight  male  voicw, 
written  for  the  Conc  rt  Sjiiritucl  of  ViiMina,  at 
first  with  I'F.,  in  OctoLwr  scored  by  the  com- 
poMT  for  a  wind  band,  and  in  1847  published 
as  op.  154.  Also  a  '  OhaFacteristic  Allegro '  for 
tlie  FF.  four  hands,  virtually  the  first  movement 
ofa  Sonata — ^iamad  yem  laterwith  the  title 
'  Lf'bonsstiinno '  (op.  144);  an  Allegro  vivace 
and  Allegretto,  in  minor  and  nugor,  for  PF. 
aolo,  published  in  1808  as  first  and  second  of 
*3  Clavierstiickc  ' ;  and  a  song  '  Widerschein.' 

In  June,  probably  at  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lisher, he  wrote  a  four-hand  Rondo  for  PF.  in 
A,  ainoe  iamed  as  <  Crand  Rondeau,  o}),  107  ' 
and  hogm  his  sixth  Mass,  that  in  £b.  In  this 
month  he  paid  a  visit  to  Baden— Beethoven's 
BuiItMi  ;  since  a  fugue  for  four  hands  in  E  niiiinr 
is  marked  as  written  there  in  *  June  1828.'  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  work  a  letter  ^  fipom  Mose- 
wins  of  Brealan,  a  prominent  Ftussian  musician, 
full  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  must  have 
been  doubly  gratifying  as  coming  from  North 
Germany. 

In  .Inly  he  wrote  the  92nd  Psalm  in  Hebrew 
for  the  synagogue  at  Vienna,  of  which  Sul>%r 
wan  precentcw.  In  August,  notwithstatiding  his 
declaration  on  coniph'tin^'  liis  hi^t  Syinphony, 
we  find  liim  (under  circumstances  already  de- 
scribed) comiiosing  seven  songs  of  Rellstab's, 
an<i  six  of  Heine's,  afterwards  issued  as  *  Sohwa- 
neugesang.' 

He  opened  September  with  a  trifle  in  the 
sh:ipe  of  a  nhort  ohoru.s,-  with  accompaniment 
of  wind  baud,  for  the  consecration  of  a  bell  iu 
the  ehtireh  of  the  Alservorstadt.  A  few  days 
after,  the  memory  of  Hummcl's  visit  in  the 
spring  of  ld27  seems  to  have  come  umm  him 
like  a  lion,  and  he  wrote  oflT  three  fine  PF.  solo 
sonatas,  with  the  view  of  dedicating  them  to 
tliat  master.  These  pieces,  tiiough  very  un- 
oqiial  and  in  parts  extraordinsrily  diffuse,  are 
yi't  Iiif,dily  cIiametiMistic  of  Sdiuliert.  They 
contain  some  of  his  finest  and  most  original 
music,  and  also  his  most  affecting  (r.<f.  Andan- 
tino,  Scherzo  and  Trio  of  the  A  minor  Sonata)  ; 
and  if  full  of  disappointment  and  wrath,  and 
the  gathering  gloom  of  these  last  few  weeks  of 
his  lifo,  they  are  also  saturated  with  that  name- 
less personal  charm  that  is  at  onee  ao  stroDg 

•  K  tr  p.  4»  iH.  lUI. 

«  K Jt.  p.  443  (ii.  l.-il'.  TWtplMt.  '«ta«bi,RofltHmf,»4LMtb' 
1*  not  to  i«  oMifouniicd  wltti  OM o(  rfaillar  titlaftor  a  aotovaloi. 
paUtobait.  Oct.  6k  ISM,  M  op.  sr. 


and  so  indesoribaUe.  Tiie  third  of  the  three, 
that  in  Bi»,  dated  Seiit.  2*3,  has  perhaps  more 
of  grace  and  finish  than  tlie  other  two.  The 
sonatas  were  not  published  till  a  year  aftiu- 
Hummel's  death,  and  were  then  dedicated  by 
Diabelli- Spina  to  Robert  Schoroann,  who  ac- 
knowledges tlie  dedication  by  a  genial  though 
hardly  ailc<iuaUi  article  in  his  (res.  iichri/teit,  ii- 
289.  The  second  part  of  the  *  Wlnterreiae  '  was 
put  into  Huslin-^or's  hands  for  eogmving  befora 
the  end  ol  tiii.s  month.' 

In  Octolxtr,  prompted  by  some  occasion  which 
ha.s  eluded  ii  enrd,  he  wrote  a  new  '  Ht  iiedictus  ' 
t<>  Ills  cai  ly  Mass  in  C,  a  chorus  of  great  lx.'auty 
and  originality  in  A  minor,  of  which  a  con- 
Intent  critic^  has  said  that  '  its  only  t  iult  <  '.n- 
sists  in  its  immeasurable  su|>eriority  to  the  i^est 
of  the  Mass.'  To  the  same  period  may  be  as- 
signed a  fine  n(Tertoriuni.  '  Intendovoci  orationis 
meac,'  and  an  extremely  beautiful  'Tantum  ergo ' 
in  B^,  for  ehorus  and  orehestrs.  For  aoaie 
other  occasion,  which  has  also  vanished,  he 
wrote  accomi>aninients  for  thirteen  wind  instru- 
ments to  his  grand  '  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Uhoat  * ; 
'  a  long  scf'ua  or  song  for  soprano — pr<d*ably  his 
old  admirer,  Anna  Milder — with  pianoforte  and 
obbligato  clarinet  (op.  129) ;  and  a  song  called 
'Die  Taul>enpo8t'  ('Tlie  carrier  pigeon*)  to 
Seidl's  words.  The  succession  of  these  pieoea 
is  not  known.  It  is  always  aasnmed  tlimt  tlie 
TuuWnpoet,  which  now  closes  the  Schwanen- 
gesang,  was  the  last.  Whichever  of  them  was 
the  last,  was  the  last  pieoe  he  ever  wrote. 

The  negotiations  wiui  Probst  and  Schott,  and 
also  with  Briiggemanu  of  Halberstadt,  a  pub- 
lisher anxious  for  some  easy  PF.  pieces  for  a 
series  calletl  '  Miihling's  Museum,'  by  no  tneaiw 
fulfdled  tlie  promise  of  their  commencement. 
The  m:i;<uilu  l  ilt  style  in  which  tlio  Schotts  de- 
sired Schubert  to  name  his  own  terms*  contrasts 
liadly  with  tlieir  ultimiitc  refusal  (Oct.  30)  to 
{lay  more  than  30  Horins  (or  alxiut  25s.)  for  the 
PF.  Quintet  (op.  114)  instead  of  the  modest 
sixty  demanded  by  him.  In  fin  t  the  sole  result 
was  an  arrangement  with  l'rol>st  to  publish  the 
long  and  splendid  ISh  Mo,  which  hedM,  aoeotd- 

ini;  t'<  XottebMlim."  in  Septeinlier,  and  for  \\  hich 
the  cuni^ioser  received  tiie  incmlibly  suiall  itum 
of  21  Vienna  florins,  or  just  17s.  6d. !  Sehn- 
bert's  answer  to  Probst's  inquiry  as  to  the 
'  De<lication'  is  so  characteristic  as  to  deserve 
reprinting: — 

ViKNKA.  Aug.  1. 

Kuer  Wohlgeboren,  tb<»  opus  of  the  Trio  U  IOOl  I 
entreat  you  to  inakx  the  e<iition  correct :  I  am  extieiDeljr 
atixiotut  about  it.  The  work  will  be  dediooted  to  aoeM 
hut  thoNe  who  like  it.  That  is  the  moit  proaUMs 
dedkation.   With  sU  esteem, 

FftAMi  floBtfsmir. 


*  SebatwH't  MUr  to  Jmumt.  8«pt.  an  r.ir.  ».  tff  IIL  IStt. 

«  Mr.  K.  Pr.-.nt  In  thp  .Von/Afy  Mutlral  Kr^rJ  tnr  IWH.  I>.  B«_ 

5  A'.//.  1..  iJi  li,  1091. 

•  fruUt  iinniMuioni  two  Ions  lltto  uf  n*w  oiiuic  Intbe  A.M.!.  tar 
Oct.,hutiiiakMnomniUaBW  tbsTHob  It ti rwfU mmt ■i—t i 
•Mylnthr/t.jr.Z.  forD««.l«,UML  AIm!  iMVMllMitarnStW 
rMch  gC  pntM  or  Mmm. 
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Hm  lumM  pabliwtioiis  of  1 828  are  not  to  im- 
prtaatMtlmeof  fonucr  years.  The  tiist  \>art 
«rtlM*WmtemiM\op.  89)wm  issued  in  January 
hf  Hadinger ;  Mank  14,  three  tongs  by  Sir 
¥.  Scott  (op[K  85,  86)  by  Diabelli :  at  Kaster 
(April  6)  six  songs  (opp.  92  and  lOS),  and  one 
9tA  of  'Momens  musicals,'  by  Leidesdorf ;  in 
May,  two  songs  (op.  93)  by  Kienrrich  '  of  Graz  ; 
in  .Iiint>  or  July  (♦  Sonmier '),  four  songs  (o]..  96) 
by  Diabelli ;  Aug.  18,  four  Refrain -Liuder  (op. 
95),  WeigL  Abo  the  foUowing,  to  which  no 
DMnth  can  ;:xf>fl  :  -  '  Andantino  varit'  and 
Boadeau  brilUnt '  (op.  84),  PF.  four  hands,  on 
fnmh  fbrming  a  oontinnation  of  op. 

83,  Wcigl;  three  songs  (op.  87),  Pennauer ; 
bur  impromptus  (op.  90),  and  twelve  Gratzer 
V«It»r  (op.  91)  for  PF.  solo,  Diabelli ;  Gratzer 
Galoppe,  do.  Ua.slinger  ;  four  song!  (op.  108) 
Uth'".^i|)hrtl  witliout  iniblishfr'.s  name. 

Tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  events  already  cata> 
Vgned  to  havo  prevented  Sohnberf  a  taking  an 
•icur«ii>n  thi"*  .stiminor.  In  either  Styriii  or 
Upit-r  Austria  he  would  have  been  welcomed 
open  arma,  and  the  journey  might  hare 
(pTen  him  a  stock  of  health  sufficient  to  carry 
him  on  for  years.  And  he  ap{>earH  to  have 
eotertained  tlie  idea  of  both.-  But  the  real 
obstacle,  as  lie  constantly  refieats,  was  hb 
poverty.'  '  It's  all  over  with  (Iraz  for  the 
Ifestnt,'  he  says,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  fun, 
'  for  money  and  weather  an  both  against  me.' 
Herr  Franz  Liichner,  at  that  time  his  constant 
companion,  told  the  writer  that  he  had  taken 
bslf.a.doani  of  the  *  Winterreiae '  aongs  to 
Hislinger  and  brought  back  half-a-dozen  gulden 
—etch  guldcu  being  then  worth  a  franc.  I^et 
the  loTer  of  Schubert  pause  a  moment,  and 
t'iiik  of  the  'Post'  or  the  'Wirthshaus'  being 
*)I'i  for  tenf^encp  !  of  that  unrivallwl  iiuagina- 
ttOD  szid  genius  producing  those  deathless  strains 
sad  being  thoa  Tewarded  !  When  this  was  the 
Ci*».  when  even  a  great  work  like  the  Kr»  Trio, 
*iUT  months  and  months  ot  negotiation  and 
bssTy  postage,  realiaea  the  truly  uucroscopic 
unount  of  '  20  florins  60  krfutz<  i> '  (  is  with 
true  Pnunan  businesslike  minuteness  Herr 
PMiit  specifies  it),  of  17a.  8d.  as  our  modem 
wnency  bsa  it — not  avan  Schubert's  fluency 
*a4  rapidity  could  do  more  than  keep  b(Kly 
SB'l  soul  together.  It  nuist  have  been  hard 
tot  to  upflj  tba  words  of  Miiller'a '  Lejrermann ' 

BarftiM  atif  ilem  EiH«* 
Wankt  er  hin  tin<l  her, 
UmiaelnUtintrTtlUr 

hi  fact  M  empty  wa.s  his  litUa  tray  that  he 
teold  not  even  atfonl  the  diligence- fare  to  IVstli. 
'fbsreLachner's  '  Btirgschaft '  was  to  be  brought 
o"t,  end  where,  as  Schindler  reminda  him,  he 
•ouM  l»e  safe  to  have  a  lucrative  concert  of  his 

,  i  fc hol»rt  p«n«llr«  M  'OrHnrT'  t.r.  ^rambhir. 

■••Sprtai*!  Tn^ri^-T  .  l.nfr..  K  /t.       *!«•  WT, 
)  Lettn*.  K.a.  p.  4J?  iU.  mi.  rtc. 


I  own  music,  as  profitable  as  that  of  March  28. 

I  KscdiHi  1  r«)in  Vienna  by  thai  road  waa  imponibla 
ior  him  this  year. 

Schubert  had  ibr  aome  time  paat  been  living 
with  Schober  at  the  '  Hlaue  Igel'  (or  Hlue 
Hedgehog),  still  a  well-known  tavern  and  resort 
of  musicians  in  the  Tuclilauben  :  but  at  the 
end  of  August  he  left,  and  took  up  liis  quarters 
with   Ft-nliuaJid  in  a  new  house  in  the  Neuo 

I  Wieden  suburb,  theu  known  as  Ko.  694  Finuian, 
or  Lumpert,  *  or  Keugebaaten,  Gaase,  now  (1881 ) 

!  No.  6  Kettenbriii  kt  I)  (.'a.-vsr  :  a  long  Iionse  with 
three  rows  of  nine  window  s  in  tront ;  a  brown 
sloping  tiled  roof;  an  entry  in  the  middle  to 
a  quadrangle  behind  ;  a  quiet,  clean,  inoffensive 
jdace.  Here,  on  the  seronrl  Hooi ,  to  the  right 
hand,  lived  Schubert  for  the  last  live  weeks  of 
hia  life,  and  his  death  is  commemorated  by  a 
stone  tablet  ov<'r  the  entry,  placed  theie  by 
the  Mauuergcsang  Verein  iu  Nov.  1869,  and 
containing  these  words : — •  In  diesem  Hanse 
starb  am  19  November  1828  der  Tondichter 
Frauz  Schubert '—(Iu  this  house  died  on  Nov. 
18, 1828,  the  composer  Franx  Schubert).  Ferdi* 
nand  had  remove<l  there,  and  Franz  went  there 
too.  He  made  the  move  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  doctor,  von  Rinna,  in  the  hoite  that  as 
it  was  nearer  the  country — it  was  just  over  the 
river  in  the  direction  of  the  Belvedere — SchulM  rt 

j  would  be  able  to  reach  fresh  air  and  exercise 
more  eo-sily  than  he  could  from  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  old  attacks  of  giddiness  and 
blood  to  the  head  had  of  late  been  frequent, 
and  aoon  after  taking  up  his  new  quarters  ho 
became  seriovi.sly  iinutll.  How.  vf  i.  tli<s  was 
so  far  relieved  that  at  the  U  ginniug  of  October 
he  made  a  short  walking  tour  witli  Ferdinand 
and  two  other  friends  to  Ueljer*Walteiadorf, 
a!i<l  tln'iice  to  Hay'ln's  ol"!  rt'sidence  and  grave 
at  Ei^eustadt,  some  *J.'>  miles  from  Vienna.  It 
took  them  three  days,  and  during  that  time 
he  was  very  careful  as  to  eating  and  drinking, 
regained  his  old  cheerfuluess,  and  was  often 
very  gay.  Still  he  waa  fu  fifom  well,  and  after 
his  r<  turn  the  ba<l  symptoms  revived,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  his  friends.  At  h  ngth,  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  81,  while  at  .supper  at  the 
Rothen  Kreux  in  the  Himmelpfortgrund,  an 
eating-house  much  freqtjented  by  himself  and 
his  friends,  he  tfx)k  some  fish  on  his  plate,  but 
at  the  first  mouthful  threw  do\ni  the  knife  and 
fork,  and  exclaimed  that  it  tJisted  like  poison. 
From  that  moment  hardly  anything  but  mediciuo 
pamd  hia  lipe ;  but  he  still  walked  a  good 
deal.  About  this  tinie  Lacluirr  returned  from 
Pesth  in  all  the  glory  of  the  success  of  his 
oiiera ;  and  though  only  in  Vienna  for  a  few 
day.s.  he  calle<l  on  his  friend,  and  they  had  two 
hours'  conversation.  Schubert  was  full  of  plans 
for  the  future,  esjx'cially  for  the  completion  of 
'Oraf  von  (deiehen.'  which,  aa  already  men- 
tbned,  he  had  sketched  in  the  summer  of  1827. 

«  K.H.  p.  453  nctt. 
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III  '!i^<n«'-cfl  it  also  with  BautrnfoH  iluring 
the  next  lew  days,  and  s|>oke  of  the  brilliant 
style  in  which  he  intended  to  score  it.  About 
this  time  Carl  HdIz,  Hcethovmr.s  old  fripiid,  at 
Schubert's  ui;gent  m^uest,  took  him  to  hear 
the  greftt  master's  Ct  minor  Quartet,  still  a 
novelty  in  Vienna.  It  agitated  Itim  extremely. 
'  He  got  (says  Holz)  into  such  a  state  of  excite* 
ment  and  enthusiasm  that  we  were  all  afraid 
for  hini.''  On  Nov.  3,  the  morrow  of  AU 
Souls'  day,  he  walked  early  in  the  morning  to 
Hernals — then  a  village,  now  a  thickly  built 
suburb  outside  the  Giirtelstras.se — to  hear  hi3 
brother's  Latin  Requiem  in  the  church  there. 
He  thought  it  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
etTective,  and  on  the  whole  was  much  ] 'leased 
with  it.  After  the  service  he  walked  for  three 
hours,  and  on  reaching  home  complained  of 
great  weariness. 

Shortly  before  this  time  tln'  scores  of  Handel's 
oratorios  liad  cotne  into  liis  hands — not  impos- 
sibly some  of  the  set  of  Arnold's  edition  given  to 
Heetlioven  before  his  ileatli,  and  sold  in  his  sale 
for  102  florins ;  and  the  study  of  them  had 
brought  home  to  him  his  deneienoies  in  the 
department  of  cnunt*  rpoiiit.  *  I  see  now,'  said 
he  ^  to  the  Fruhlichs,  '  how  much  I  have  still  to 
learn  ;  but  I  amgdng  to  worlchardwitii  Seohter, 

and  make  uji  for  lost  time'-  -Serliter  being  tlie 
recognised  authority  of  the  day  on  counterpoint. 
So  much  was  he  bent  on  this,  that  on  the  day 
after  his  walk  to  Hernals,  .  on  Xov.  4,  not- 
witlistandiug  hia  weakness,  he  went  into  Vienna 
and,  with  anotiiermnsidan  named  Lans,  called 
on  Seehter,  to  consult  him  on  the  matter,  and 
they  aetnally  decided  on  Marpurg  as  the  text- 
book, and  on  the  number  and  dates  of  the 
lessons.^  But  he  never  l)egan  the  course. 
During  the  next  few  days  he  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  :  and  when  the  doctor  was  called  in,  it 
was  too  l  iti  .  About  the  11  th  he  wroteanote* 
to  S(  ]i(ih>  I — doubtless  his  last  letter. 

1  jilii  ill.  I  liHVf  i'.alrii  an<l  ilnink  iK'tliiii^-  for  eluven 
(lays,  iiriil  am  so  lir»->l  aiul  shaky  Ihnl  1  can  only  ^I'l 
from  the  Ixxl  to  the  rhair,  and  back.  Kttinu  Is  attemliiig 
If  I  ta*to  anything,  1  bring  it  uji  again  iliroctly. 

In  tliit  ili-itri'ssing condition,  be  wj  kind  a*  to  hflp  me 
to  soiiu'  n-aiiiiis.  Of  Cooi>er'H  I  liave  r«-nd  tlio  ImsI  of 
the  Moliii-aus,  til"  Spy,  the  Pilot,  and  tli--  IMoiici-rs.  If 
you  hnvi'  niiyihiiiK  -'Ise  of  hi»,  J  enln"«l  yon  to  baivo  it 
with  Fniu  von  Iloui't  rat  tlieColTei' house.  My  brother, 
who  la  conscieutiousncftii  itAclf,  will  bring  it  tome  in  the 
moat  oonactmUotis  way.  Or  anything  else.  Year  Mend, 

BCROaSBT. 

What  answer  Sehober  made  to  this  appeal  is  not 

known.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  daily  rc|)ort 
of  Schubert's  condition  from  the  doctor,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  haTing  called.  Siiaun, 
Randhartinger,*  Banemfeld,  m  Josef  HUtten- 

I  Qnot,^!  by  Nnhl.  «rrf»<»wi.  ill.  ««4  H<Oi  laiyi  It  WM  the  Unt 
luii-i.  Uiat  PmT  Sthulwrt  himrrt.  Kfr-liiuiMl  tUliim  the  (allie  (iD 
tit.  IlniuUra.    At  any  nU  both  «rrv  vrir  nv*r  the  mil. 

*  KtaiMto'i  SM«*.  p.  in. 

>  K.lt.  p.  4S1  (H.  1S8),  raprwlv  nn  Sochtrr  ■  iiath'>Titr. 

•  »il\>ii  t.v  Biti.-nifrlil.  In  rtif  frrum.  April  21.  l!<«l. 

'  Kr.uiViii  1  T  s.  r»  inf 'riii»  th»t  Frnlliimi'l'.  wKi- 
(•till  litiiu.  Isrii  uutinuiiKi  thitt  BaiKlb  utltutrr  wm  Uie  un\j  our 
■rho  vMtiid  Urn  4ttrtaf  bto  UliiHi ;  lint  it  ia  imaOX  to  patM  tlw 
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brcinK-r,  are  all  said  to  have  visited  him  :  bnt 
in  those  days  there  was  great  dread  of  infection, 
his  new  residence  was  out  of  th«  wnay,  and 
dangerous  illiie.ss  was  such  a  novelty  with  Scbn- 
bcrt  that  his  frieuds  may  be  excused  for  not 
thinking  the  ease  so  grave  as  it  was.  Afber  a 
few  days  Rinna  himself  fell  ill.  and  Ids  plao* 
was  tilled  by  a  statl-surgeou  named  Behriug. 

On  the  14tli  Sehnbert  took  to  hia  b«d.*  He 
was  able  to  sit  uji  a  little  for  a  few  days  longw, 
and  thus  to  correct  the  proofs  of  the  aeoond  |«rt 
of  the  *  Winterreiae^'  probably  tiie  last  occopa- 
tion  of  those  inspirea  and  busy  fingers.  He 
appears  to  have  had  no  i>ain,  only  increaaing 
weakness,  want  of  sleep,  and  great  <!epression. 
Poor  fellow !  no  wonder  he  was  depressed ' 
everything  was  against  him,  his  weakness,  hi* 
ix)verty,  the  tlreary  house,  the  long  lonelj-  hoars, 
the  cheerless  future — all  otmcentrated  and  mm- 
Ixnlied  in  the  hopeless  images  of  Mnllor's  |»<v>ra% 
and  the  sad  gloomy  strains  in  which  ii«  has 
clothed  them  for  ever  and  ever — the  *  Letzte 
HotVnnng.'  the  '  Kriihe.'  the  '  Wegweiser,'  the 
'  Wirthshaus,'  the  '  Nebensouuen,'  the  'Leier- 
mann '^all  breathing  of  aditade^  broken  hopee, 
illusions,  stran^'e  omens,  jvover^,  death,  the 
grave !  As  he  went  through  the  pages,  they 
must  have  seemed  like  piotima  of  hia  own  life : 
and  such  i>a8.sages  as  the  following,  from  th* 
'Wegweiser'  (or  Signpost),  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  amke  the  dying  man  as  aimed  at  himaelf : — 

Eiiieti  Weiscr  s<  ir  icli  Nt'  hi'n, 
Unvemickt  vor  incinem  lilick, 
Eine  Stro.sv  xikm  ich  t^.hen, 
DU  noth  heiiur  ging  zuruck. 

Aka  1  he  was  indeed  going  the  road  whieh 

no  one  e'er  retraces  !  On  Sunday  the  16th  the 
tioctors  had  a  consultation  ;  they  predicted  a 
nenrotts  fever,  bat  had  atill  hopesoftheir  patient. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Banemfeld  saw 
him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  in  very  had 
spirits,  and  complained  of  great  weakneaa,  and 

of  lieat  in  his  head,  but  his  luiinl  wa.s  still  clear, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  wamlering  ;  he  spoke 
of  his  earnest  wish  for  a  good  opera-book,  hater 
in  the  day,  however,  when  the  doctor  arrived, 
he  was  quite  delirious,  and  typhus  liad  unmis- 
takably broken  ont  The  next  day.  Tueoday, 
hi-  was  very  restless  throughout,  trying  continil* 
ally  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  constantly  fancring 
himself  in  a  strange  room.  That  evening  he 
called  Ferdinand  on  to  the  bed,  made  him  |)ut 
liis  ear  close  to  his  mouth,  and  whisjK-red 
mysteriously,  '  What  are  they  doing  with  me  ?* 
'Dear  Franz,'  was  the  reply,  'they  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  get  you  well  again,  and  the 
doctor  assures  us  you  will  soon  be  right,  only 
you  must  do  your  Wst  to  stay  in  bed.'  He  re- 
t'lrne*!  to  the  idea  in  his  wandering — '  I  implore 
you  to  put  me  iu  my  own  room,  and  not  to  leave 
me  in  this  comer  under  the  earth ;  don't  I 

K(;it>  iiK'iit.  of  BiiiiFi-nfrM  {fnmi,  ApiU  tt.  MWandat  KnIhM 

InfuniiKiiU.  II.  439  tli.  1401. 

«  r«nUaaml.  ta  tlw  jr.M.M.  9.  Ml 
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touif  s  a  plBW  thom  gnmnd  T '  *  Dear  Franz,' 

ix\i\  the  agonised  brother,  '  ho  calm  ;  trust  your 
brother  FerdinaDd,  whom  you  have  always 
trvtcd,  and  who  lores  yon  lo  dearly.  Ton  u« 
in  the  room  which  you  always  hud ,  and  lying 
on  your  own  bed.'  'No,'  said  the  dying  mail, 
'that':i  not  tnie  ;  Beethoven  is  not  here.'  So 
itrongly  had  the  great  oompoeer  taken  posses- 
iion  of  him  !  An  hour  or  two  later  the  doctor 
came,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  same  style. 
Sdmbert  loMced  him  fall  in  the  face  and  made 
no  answer :  ^>iit  tiirninf^  round  clutf  lied  at  the 
wall  with  his  |*oor  tired  hands,  and  said  in  a 
dov  eemeat  wice,  *Here,  here,  is  my  end.' 
At  rlir*  c  in  the  afternoon  of  Wedne.sday  the  19th 
KoT.  1828  he  breathed  his  last,  and  bis  simple 
cttnert  soal  took  its  flight  from  worid.  Be 
«•■  thirty -one  yeat^  nine  months,  and  nineteen 
~  old.  There  never  has  b^en  one  like  him, 
ana  tiiere  never  will  be  another. 

His  death,  and  the  letters  of  the  elder  Franz 
and  of  Ferdinand,  bring  out  the  family  relations 
in  a  reiy  pleasant  light.  The  poor  pious 
bmaved  fiither,  still  at  his  dnidgery  as  'school 
teaohtrinth6Roi8au,''afilictod,yetstrongthcne(l 

by  faith  in  God  and  the  Blessed  Sacraments,' 
writing  to  annoimoe  the  loss  of  his  'belovsd 
too,  Franz  Schubert,  musician  sad  OOmposer' ; 

th«  good  innocent  Ferdinand,  endently  re- 
cogniswl  as  Fran/'s  jK^culiar  j)roi»erty,  dinging 
toUs  brother  as  the  one  great  man  he  had  ever 
ktnwn  ;  thinking  only  of  him,  ami  of  fulfilling 
hut  last  wish  to  lie  near  Beethoven, — these  form 
»|isir  of  interesting  fignrea.  Neither  Ignas  nor 
Qvlappear  nt  all  in  connection  with  th<'  i  vent, 
die  Itther  and  Ferdinand  alone  are  visible. 

Thefimeral  took  place  on  Friday  Nor.  21. 
Itvas  bad  weather,  but  a  number  of  friends  and 
lympathisers  assembled.  He  lay  in  his  colli n. 
dreawd,  as  the  custom  then  was,  like  a  hermit, 
vith  a  ermm  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  The 
fve  was  calm,  and  looked  more  like  sleep  than 
leith.  By  desire  of  the  family  Schober  was 
cliief  moomer.  The  coffin  left  the  hoose  at 
bslf»f*gt  two,  and  was  borne  by  a  group  of  young 
men,  students  and  others,  in  red  cloaks  and 
floven,  to  the  little  ehnrch  of  S.  Joseph  in 
Mari:ar<}tli(  II.  where  the  funeral  service  was  said, 
sad  a  motet  by  Gansbacber,  and  a  hymn  of 
Bdiober^s, '  Der  Friedesey  mitdir,  du  engelreine 
8ede' — vritten  that  morning  in  substitution  for 
kis  own  earlier  wonls.  to  the  musie  of  Schulwrt's 
'  Pax  vobUcum  '—were  sung  over  the  cothn.  1 1 
then  taken  totheOrtsfriedhof  in  the  village 
of  Wnhririir,  and  rommitte<l  to  the  ground, 
three  places  higher  up  than  the  grave  of 
BwdioveD.i  In  ordinary  coarse  he  would  hare 
Wnhuried  in  the  renietery  nt  Mnt/l'  insdorf.  hut 
the  appeal  which  he  made  almost  with  his  dying 
fcnath  ms  natnrally  ft  Uw  to  the  tender  heart 
«f  Ferdinand,  and  through  his  piety  and  self* 

>  ym  (•Bfrtborm  cmiM  '  VMlMfr  von  WmOod':  thM  'Jok. 
eioailMiil  OHUin  O'DoMwO.'saS  ikm  tdboktrt. 


denial  his  dear  brother  rested  if  not  next,  yet 

near  to  the  great  musician,  whom  he  so  deeply 
reverenced  and  admired.  Late  in  tiie  afternoon 
'Wilhehn  ron  Chezy,  son  of  the  authoress  oi 

'  Euryanthe  '  and  '  Kosanumde,'  who  though  not 
in  Schubert's  intimate  circle  was  yet  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, by  some  accident  remembered  that 
he  had  not  seen  him  for  many  ntonths,  and  ho 
walked  down  to  l^ogner's  cofrte- house,  where  the 
composer  was  usually  lo  be  found  between  tive 
and  seven,  smoking  his  pii)e  and  joking  with  hia 
friends,  and  where  the  Cooper's  novels  nieiitione<i 
in  his  note  to  Schober  were  not  improbably  still 
waiting  for  him.  He  found  the  little  room 
almost  empty,  and  the  familiar  round  table  de- 
serted. On  entering  he  was  accosted  by  the 
waiter — 'Tonr  honour  is  soon  back  from  the 
funeral''  'Whose  funeral?'  said  Chezy  in 
astonishment.  '  Franz  Sehubi-rt's,'  rei)lied  the 
waiter,  '  he  died  two  day^  ago,  and  is  buried  this 
afternoon.'  - 

He  left  uo  \\  ill.  The  oflieinl  inventory  ^  of  hi^♦ 
possessions  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  which 
he  is  deseribed  as  'Tonkilnstler  und  Composi- 
teur ' — nnisieian  and  eomposer — is  as  follows  :^ — 
"<i  dress  coats,  3  walking  coats,  10  pairs  of 
tnmiers,  9waistcoat8 — togetherworth  87  florins; 
lhat,  6  iMtirs  of  shoes  and  2  of  boots— valued 
at  2  florins :  4  shirts,  9  cravats  and  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, 1 3  pail's  of  socks,  1  towel,  1  sheet,  2 
Ix'dcases— 8  florina ;  1  mattres-s,  1  bolster,  1 
qnilt — H  florins  ;  a  qnnntity  of  old  music  valued 
at  10  tlorin.>>— 1>3  florins  (say  £2  : 10s.)  in  all. 
Beyond  the  above  there  were  no  efliectB.*  Is  it 
j>o8siblc  tlu  ii,  that  in  the  'oldmusic,  valued  at 
8s.  8d.,'are  included  the  wholeof  hia  unpublished 
manuscripts  f  'Where  else  ooutd  they  be  bnt  in 
the  house  he  was  inhabiting  ^ 

The  expenses  of  the  illness  and  funeral 
amounted  In  all  to  269  silver  florins,  19  kr.  (say 
£27).  Of  this  the  prelinnnaiyserrioscostSi  fl. 
3r»  kr.  :  the  burial  44  fl.  4.''i  kr.  ;  and  the  ground 
70  ll.  ;  leaving  the  rest  lor  the  doctor's  fees  and 
incidental  disbursements.  Illness  and  death 
wen'  truly  e.\|)ensive  luxuries  in  those  days. 

On  Nov.  27,  the  Kirchenmusikvereiu  i>er- 
formed  Moeut's  Requiem  in  hia  honour ;  and 
on  Deo.  23  a  re<|uieni  by  Anselm  Iliittenbrenner 
wa.H  given  in  the  Aiigu.stine  ehuit-h.  On  D«  c. 
14,  his  early  Symphony  in  C,  No.  6,  was  played 
at  the  Oesellseiiaftsconcert,  and  again  im  March 
12,  1829.  At  Linz  on  Christmas  Day  there 
was  a  funeral  ceremony  withsijeeches  n!id  nuisic. 
Articles  in  his  honour  appeaml  in  t}i>'  U',.  ,in' 
Zi  itmhrijl  of  Dec.  25  (by  von  Zedlit/).  in  the 
Thcatcneitung  of  Vienna  of  the  20th  und  27th 
(by  Blahetka) ;  in  the  Vienna  ZeUaekr^  fUr 
Kun<it  of  .luno  9,  11,  13,  1  S*i9  (by  BauenifeM) ; 
in  the  Vienna  Archiv  fur  GeschidUe  by  Msyr- 
hofer) ;  and  mem<»ial  poems  were  paUlshed  by 

VP-  in.  iss. 

*  OiMU  «i  tonvUi  \9  Krri«a«  (|k  487)— taut  fnttrrly  itmilM  In 
Mm  tiwhtlwi  mvA  — <wtally  mliqaotMl  by  aumprnrbt  <^  111. 
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Seidl,  Schob«r,  aud  others.  Ou  Jan.  30,  1829, 
a  concert  was  giren  by  the  airangenient  of  Anna 

Ki  'liliLli  ill  the  Imll  of  the  Musikverein  ;  the 
progi-amiue  iuuludod  'Miriam,'  ami  coiiHiKtefl 
entirely  of  8chiibert*e  music,  cxl.  i  cmg  a  set  of 
Ante  variations  by  Gabrielsky,  and  the  first 
Finale  in  '  Don  Juan ' ;  and  the  crowd  was  bo 
great  that  t)ie  ]»erfonnance  had  to  be  repeated 
shortly  afterwards.  The  proceeds  of  thi-.se  eon- 
certs  and  the  subscri]>tion8  of  a  few  friends 
sutticed  to  erect  the  monument  which  now  stands 
at  the  hack  of  the  grave.  It  Wa-s  tarried  out  by 
Anna  Frnhlich,  (IrilliMirzer,  and  Jf'iij,'er.  The 
bust  wiuj  by  Franz  Dialh-r,  and  the  cost  of  tlie 
whole  was  360  silver  florins,  46  kr.  The  in- 
scription *  is  from  the  iK5n  of  (Jrillj>arzer  :  — 

DIB  TONKU.NST  BSCKUB  KIBR  KI.NBM  KKICHBN  BBSITZ 
ASBII  NOCH  VIKL  KHCMtMBMI  HOPPKONGBIf. 

FKANZ  SCHUBERT  I  IK.T  IIMCR. 
CEBUKKN  AM  XXXI.  JMSSKK  MUCCXCVII. 
CBSTORSSN  AM  XIX.  NOV.  MOOOCXXTIII. 
XXXt  JAHKE  ALT. 

MUSIC  HAS  HBSB  SMTOMilBD  A  KICK  TRSASURE) 

SOT  MUCH  rAikia  Horas. 

niAN/  SCHttlERT  LIKS  HERS. 
MRN  JAN.  31,  1797  ; 
DIBO  NOV.  191  iSsS, 

31  VF.ARS  OLD. 

The  allusion  to  fairer  hopes  lias  been  much 
eriticised,  bnt  rarely  without  reason.  When 

wo  remember  in  how  many  <lei>artmfiits  of 
music  Schubert's  latest  productions  were  his 
beat,  we  are  undoubtedly  warranted  in  believing 
that  he  would  have  gf)iH'  on  jirogi-essinp  for 
many  years,  had  it  been  the  will  of  Uod  to 
spare  him. 

In  18ri3,  owiiij^  to  tlic  Stat*'  <if  dila])idation 
at  which  the  graves  of  both  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  bad  arrived,  the  repair  of  the  tombs, 
And  the  Slhumation  and  reburial  of  both,  were 
undertaken  by  the  Gesellsohaft  der  Musik- 
freunde.     The  o)ieration  was  begun  on  the 
12th  of  Ootol^er  and  completed  on  the  IStii. 
The  opftortunity  was  embraced  of  taking  a  cast 
and  a  photogra]ih  of  Schubert's  skull,  and  of 
n  il  a-siii  ing  the  princiiwl  bones  of  both  skeletons.  ' 
Tlie  lengths  in  Scluibcrt's  case  were  to  thosi'  in  ' 
lieethoven's  as  '27  to  29,'- which  implies  tliat  as  { 
Beethoven  was  5  ft.  5  in.  high,  he  was  only  ■>  tt.  ' 
and  h  un  inch.    .Schubert  was  reburied  in  the  j 
ci'ntrul  cemetery  of  Vienna  ou  Sept.  23,  1888.  ! 

Various  memorials  have  been  set  up  to  him 
in  Vienna.  The  tablets  on  the  houses  in  whir  h 
he  was  boru  and  die<l  have  bc«n  notice<i.  They  ; 
were  Ix^h  oarried  out  by  the  MSnnergesang  ) 
Verein,  and  eonijOeted,  the  former  Oct.  7,  1S.'>8, 
the  latter  in  Nov.  1869.  The  same  Society 
erected  by  subscription  a  monument  to  him  in 
the  StAdt  Park,  a  sitting  fi|cure  in  Carrara 

>  Wc  hare  |^v«i  the  liwarlptlaB  winf|y—  »»Un<UooU>«BiOBW- 
aient.  KnlMlc'i  venion  (p.  ««ti.  follcwMfevOuiipnehtaaS nllMmi 
Iff  liHxnraet  In  •Inuat  •wjr  Itm. 

>  See  Atn.mmamlt$  BmnUUmf  4tt  Am^tntmtd  tMi  Wafctr 
bt»4Hmum>tdrrirMlilkmM^t  ■■illli*>tmiiiiii«Sail>trf.VltBli>. 
0«MM.  ISOS. 


marble  by  Carl  Kuntiuann,  with  tiie  inscripuou 
'  Frans  Sohubert,  seinem  Aadenken  der  Wiener 

Miinnergesangverein,  1S72,'  It  cost  43,000 
tlorins,  and  was  unveiled  May  15,  1872. 

Outside  of  Austria  his  death  created  at  fir«t 
but  little  sensation.    Robert  Schnmann,  then 
eighteen,  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  aflested, 
and  to  liave  burst  into  tears  when  the  new- 
reached  him  at  Leipzig;   Mendelssohn  too. 
though   nnliks   Schubert  in  temperament, 
circumstances,  and  education,  doubtless  fully 
estimated  his  loss ;  and  Bellstab,  Anna  Milder, 
and  others  in  Berlin  who  knew  him,  must  have 
mounied  him  deeply  ;  but  the  world  at  large 
did  not  yet  know  enough  of  his  works  to  under- 
stand either  what  it  possessed  or  what  it  had 
lost  in  that  modest  reserved  young  mosiflUUl  of 
thirty-one.    liut  Death  always  brings  a  man. 
especially  a  young  man,  into  notoriety,  and 
increases  pubUo  eofioetty  about  his  works  :  and 
so  it  was  now  ;  the  stream  of  publication  at 
once  l)egau  and  is  even  yet  flowing,  neither  the 
supply  of  woarks  nor  the  esgerncss  to  obtain 
them  having  ceased.    Tlie  world  hii«  not  yet 
recovei-ed  from  its  astonishment  as,  one  after 
another,  the  stores  soonmnlated  in  those  dusky 
heaps  of  music  pajier  (vahunl  at  8s.  6<1.)  >verf 
made  public,  each  so  astonishingly  fresh, 
oopioiis,  and  difTerent  from  the  last    As  songs, 
mosses,  part -.songs,  operas,  chamber- music  of 
all  sorts  and  all  dimensions — piauoforte>sonatas, 
impromptus  and  fantasias,  duets,  trios,  qnaitets, 
quintet,  (x  tet,  issued  from  the  press  <>r  were 
heard  in  manuscript;  as  each  season  brought 
its  new  symphony,  overture,  entr^aete,  or  ballet- 
music,  people  began  to  be  staggered  by  the 
amoimt.    *A  deep  shade  of  suspicion,'  said 
The  Muaieta  World  of  Jan.  24,  1839,  p.  150. 
•  is  beginning  to  Im;  east  over  the  authenticity 
of  posthumous  compositions.     All  Paris  lias 
been  in  a  state  of  amazement  at  the  poethumons 
diligence  of  the  song  writer,  F.  Schubert,  who, 
while  one  would  think  that  his  ashes  re{>ose  in 
peace  in  Vienna,  is  still  making  etenial  new 
songs.'    We  know  better  now,  but  it  nilst  be 
confes«ied  that  the  doubt  was  not  so  nnnatoral 
tlicn. 

Of  the  MS.  music — an  incndible  quantity,  of 

which  no  one  then  knew  the  amount  or  the  j«r- 
ticulors,  partly  Viecau.se  there  was  .so  much  of 
it,  partly  because  Schubert  concealed,  or  rather 
forgot,  a  great  de  i!  of  liiswork — a  certain  number 
of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  were  probably 
in  the  hands  of  pnUiahen  at  the  tims  of  bis 
<leath.  but  tlif  great  btilk  was  in  the  }>osse«!sion 
of  Ferdinand,  as  his  heir.  A  set  of  four  songs 
(op.  105)  was  issued  on  tiio  day  of  hfo  Aumtm. 
Other  songs  — opp.  101.  104,  lOrt.  110-112, 
116-118  ;  and  two  PF.  Duets,  the  Fantasia  in 
F  minor  (op.  103)  and  tiie  'Grand  Bondean* 
(op.  107)— followed  uj)  to  Ajiril  1829.  Hut 
the    lirst    important   publication   was  the 
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well-known  '  Schwanengenaig,'  M  eatttled  by 

Haslinger — a  oollectioii  of  fourteen  songs,  seven 
by  R^lbUb,  six  by  Heine,  ami  one  by  Seidl — 
nnqnestioimbly  Schubert's  hist.  Tliey  were 
i»med  in  May  1S-J9,  an<i,  to  jiulgf  by  the  lists 
of  airaiigenieutii  and  editions  given  by  Notte- 
bohm,  hmn  be«B  as  nraeh  appnekted  as  fha 
'Sch'  no  Miillerin'  or  thi^  *  Winterreise.'  A 
stream  of  sones  followed — for  which  we  must 
refer  tba  ttndent  to  Nottebohm'a  catalogue. 
Hit-  "virly  j>art  of  1830'  saw  the  execution  of 
a  l«argain  between  Dial)elli  and  Ferdinand,  by 
which  that  Firm  was  guaranteed  the  property 
of  the  following  works  ;  opj).  1-32,  35,  39-59, 
62,  63.  64.  66-6('.  71  77,  S4-8S.  9i  99,  101- 
104,  106,  108,  109,  113,  115,  116,  119,  121- 
124,  127,  128,  180,  182-140,  142-168 ;  also 
154  songs  ;  14  vo<;al  <juartets  ;  the  canons  of 
1813  i  a  cantata  in  C  for  three  voices ;  the 
Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Klopstoek's  Stabat 
Mater  in  F  minor,  and  (Irosst-  Hallolnja  ;  Mag- 
niticat  in  C  ;  the  String  l^uintet  in  C  ;  four 
string  (|uartets  in  C,  H^,  Q,  Bb  ;  a  string  trio 
in  ^  ;  two  sonatas  in  A  and  A  minor,  varia- 
tions in  F,  an  Adagio  in  D?.  and  Allegretto  in 
Cj — all  for  I'F.  solo ;  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
Arpeggione  ;  Sonata  in  A,  and  Fantasie  in  C — 
both  lor  PF.  and  violin  ;  Rondo  in  A  for  violin 
and  quartet ;  Adagio  and  Hondo  in  F,  for  PF. 
and  quartet ;  a  (^oert-pieos  in  D  (br  Tiolin 
aii'l  '.rrhestr.1  ;  Overture  in  I)  for  orchestra  ; 
Omture  to  third  Act  of  the  '  Zauberharfe ' ; 
'Lusrai*;  a Tantrnn  a)go in  for  foor vdsea 
sad  srehsstra  :  an  OfTertoriom  in  Bb  for  tenor 
Solo^  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Another  large  iH)rtion  of  Ferdinand's  i>osses- 
sions  came,  Mtunur  or  later,  into  the  han<ls  of 
Dr.  Eduard  S<  hneider,  son  of  Franz's  sister 
Thereaia.  They  comprised  the  autographs  of 
Sjmpboniss  1,  2,  8,  and  6,  and  oopfes  of  4  and 
5  ;  Antograjihs  of  opfras  Tlie  'Tenfcls  Lust- 
acfalow,'  'Fernando,'  *Der  Vieijohrige  Posten,' 
'INeFysonds  von  Salamanka,'  *Die  Biirgschaft,' 
'  Fierrabras,'  and  '  Sakontala  ' ;  the  Mass  in  F  ; 
and  the  original  orchestral  parts  of  the  whole  of 
the  music  to  '  Rosamunde. '  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  now  ( 1 882)  safe  in  the  poweiBi<mof  Hsrr 
Nicholas  Dumba  of  ^'i'-nna. 

On  July  10,  1830,  DiaboUi  began  the  issue  of 
what  was  en  titled '  Franz  SchubertSBSidigslssaens 
mniikulisf.'he  Dichtungen  '  :  Kiid  continued  it  at 
intervals  till  1850,  by  which  time  50  Parts 
(Li^entnffm),  oontaining  187  songi,  had  ap- 
peared. In  1830  be  also  issued  the  two  nston- 
iahing  4-liand  march^  (op.  121);  and  a  set 
«f  20  mlties  (op.  127)  ;  whilst  other  houses 
I'ublished  ths  PF.  Sonatas  in  Aand  £{>  (opp.  1 20, 
122) ;  the  two  string  quartets  of  the  year  1824 
(op,  12'>)  :  the  D  minor  Quartet,  etc.    For  the 

Tti-  f.,llow«  U  Uiken  fioin  Krrktilr,  p.  3fi6  ill.  3451,  who 

•prvtriiUy  iMrf  Ui*  OTigtiwl  doeaoMnt  )Mrfor»  biiii.  Tb«  mily  d»t« 
««w  Krataria  to  IM^  MM  iMM  |M««  bM  «u1y  IM  fMrwr, 
•f^  ttl.  vkkk  p«t  af  th*  kMwin.  wm  ImmA  In 

•f  Ite  wnabM  ta  Iht  IM  haiabMto  ban  iMMd 


I  progress  of  the  publication  after  this  date  we 
'  must  again  refer  the  reatler  to  Nottcbohm's 
I  invaluable  Thcmaiic  Catalogue  (Vienna,  Schrci- 
ber,  1874),  which  contains evsry detail,  and  may 
be  implicitly  relied  on  ;  merely  mentioning  the 
principal  works,  and  the  year  of  publication  : — 
'Miiiain,*  Haas  in  Bb,  thres Isst  Sonatss  and  ths 
Orand  Duo,  1S3.S  ;  Symjihony  in  C,  1840; 
Phantasie  in  C,  PF.  and  violin,  1850  i  Quai-tet 
in  G,  1862 ;  Qnintst  in  0,  and  Octet,  1854  ; 
'Gesang  der  Geister,'  1858  ;  '  Verachworenen.' 
1862;  Mass  in  Eb,  1865;  'Lajuirus,'  1866  ; 
Symphony  in  B  minor,  1867 ;  Mass  in  A^,  1875. 

Before  the  complete  critical  edition  of  Schu> 
bert's  works  issued  by  Breitkopf  &  Iliirtel  was 
finished,  there  wore  many  publications  of  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  elo.,  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Not tobolim's  TJirmntk  Catahxjnr.  Of 
the  Songs  two  collections  may  be  signalised  as 
founded  on  the  inder  of  opus  nomberi : — that 
of  Sentr  of  Leipzig,  edited  by  Julius  Kcitz,  361 
songs  in  20  vols,  and  that  of  Litolff  of  Bnins> 
wick — songs  in  10  vols.  But  neither  of  these, 
though  styled  '  complete  '  are  .so.  For  instante, 
each  omits  opp.  83,  110,  129,  165,  172,  173  ; 
the  six  songs  published  by  Mullcr,  the  forty  by 
Gotthard  ;  and  Litolff  also  omits  opp.  21,  80. 

Schumann's  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  late  autumn 
of  1838  formed  an  ejKx:h  in  the  history  of  the 
SMtnbert  nrasie.  He  saw  the  inmienss  h«*p  of 
^ISS.  which  remained  in  Ferdinand's  hands  even 
after  the  maaa  bought  by  Diahelli  had  been  taken 
away,  and  araongst  fhem  several  symphonies. 
Such  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  as  his  must  have 
been  a  rare  delight  to  the  }ioor  de8i»onding 
brother.  His  eagle  eye  soon  discovered  the 
worth  of  theee  treasures.  He  picked  out  several 
works  to  be  rocommendod  to  ]iublislu'is,  but 
meantime  one  beyond  all  the  rest  riveted  his 
attention — ths  great  symphony  of  March  1828 
(wa-s  it  the  auto<;raiil).  imt  yet  drjiositcd  in  the 
safe  keepingof  theGesellschaftder  Musikfreunde, 
or  a  copy  ?)  snd  he  arranged  with  Ferdinand  to 
send  a  transcri})t  of  it  to  Leipzig  to  l^Iendelsaohn 
for  the  Gewaudhaus  Concerts,  where  it  was  pro- 
duced March  21,  1839,^  and  re[)eated  no  less 
than  three  times  daring  the  following  season. 
His  chandwr- music  w^as  iM-coniing  giaclually 
known  in  the  North,  and  as  early  as  1833  is 
oooaaionslly  met  with  itt  tlie  Berlin  and  Leipzig 
programmes.  David,  who  le<l  tbo  taste  in 
chamber  music  at  the  latter  place,  was  devoted 
to  Schnbert  He  gradually  introduced  his 
works,  until  there  were  few  seasons  in  whicli 
the  (Quartets  in  A  minor,  L>  minor  (the  score  of 
which  he  edited  for  Send),  and  G,  the  String 
<Juintet  in  C  (a  siHJcial  favourite),  the  Oitet, 
both  Trios,  the  PF.  Ouintet,  and  the  Kon'b  au 
brillant,  were  not  performed  amid  great 
applanse,  at  his  conosrts.   Sehnmann  had  long 

*  Mitfth  a  In  Um  Attf.  Jhit.  MttlMmf,  MaNh  S  in  BeltuiMuin'i 
papOT.  The  BjraiirtMmjr  «M  repMlad  Dw.  11,  im.  March  11,  and 
ApHiaiaNL  llMiMtwIttSMdcalawMUIaaMWBrfciorper. 
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]M>eii  a  zealous  Schubert  proi>agandisr.  From 
an  early  dat«  hin  Zcitxhrijl  contaiua  articles  of 
more  or  leM  length,  always  inspired  by  an  ardent 
admiration  ;  Schubert's  letters  and  jKwms  and 
his  brother's  excellent  short  sketch  of  his  life, 
printed  in  toL  x.  (April  28  to  May  S,  1839) 
— obvious  fknits  of  Schumann's  Vienna  's-isit 
— are  indisptttMble  materials  for  Schubert's 
biography  ;  when  the  Symphony  was  periimned 
he  de«lioatcd  to  it  one  of  hi.s  l^n^^est  and  most 
genial  etfusions,'  and  each  frosh  piece  was 
greeted  with  a  hearty  wdoome  as  it  fell  from 
the  press.  One  uf  Schumann's  especial  favourites 
was  the  E9  Trio  ;  ho  liked  it  even  better  than 
that  in  Br»,  and  has  left  a  memorandttm  of  hii 
fondness  in  the  opening  of  the  Adagio  of  his 
Sym|>hony  in  C,  which  is  identical,  in  key  and 
intervals,  with  that  of  Schubert's  Andante. 
The  enthusiasm  of  than  prominent  musicians, 
the  repeater!  i»erformance9  of  the  Symphony, 
and  its  publication  by  Hreitkopfs  (in  Jan.  1850), 
naturally  gave  Schultcrt  a  strong  hold  on 
Leipzig,  at  that  time  the  mo«t  atttive  tnnHical 
centre  of  Euruj^e  ;  and  after  the  foundation  ot 
the  Conservatorimn  in  1848  many  English  and 
American  sttidents  must  have  carried  back  tlie 
love  of  his  romantic  and  tuneful  mvisic  to  their 
own  oonntrioB. 

Several  p*  rfnt  nianres  of  larfje  works  had  taken 
place  in  Vienna  since  Schubert's  death,  chietly 
throngh  the  exertions  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  a 
certain  Tjeitermayer,  one  of  Franz's  early  friends  ; 
such  as  the  £^  Mass  at  the  parish  church  of 
Maria  frost  on  Nor.  16, 1829  ;  *  Miriam,'  with 
LiihTi-r's  orehestration.  at  a  Oesellschaft  Concert 
in  Xisid  ;  two  new  overttires  in  1838  ;  an  over- 
tnrein  B,  theChonts  of  Spirits  ftrom  'Rosamnnde,* 
the  Grosses  Halleluja,  etc..  early  in  1  sr',.' ,  upI  tiur 
large  concerted  pieces  from  '  I'ierrabras '  later  in 
the  year;  an  overture  in  D ;  thellnaleofthalast 
Symphony  ;  a  march  and  chonis,  and  an  air  and 
chorus,  from  'Fiorrabras,' in Aprill8S6 ;  another 
new  overture,  and  several  new  compositions  from 
the  'Remains,'  in  the  winter  of  1837-38.  As 
far  as  can  Ijc  judged  liy  the  silence  of  the  Vienna 
neW8pa]>er8,  these  ]>asscd  almost  unnoticed. 
Even  the  coniftetition  with  North  Cerinany 
fiiilt'd  to  profliKc  tin"  effect  which  Jiii<;ht  have 
been  <'xi>ecte<i.  It  did  inth'cil  excite  tin-  Viennese 
to  one  effort.    On  tlic  of  the  DecemWr 

following  the  proiiin  tioii  of  the  Symphony  at 
Leipzig  its  perforniunce  was  attempted  at  Vienna, 
bnt  though  the  whole  work  was  annonnce<l,^ 
su(  li  lia<l  Im  cii  the  difTieulties  ,\t  rehearsal  tliat 
the  first  two  movements  alone  were  given,  and 
they  were  onlj  carried  off  bj  the  interpolation 
of  an  air  from  *Lttcia'  between  thsm. 

>  at:  Hrhrifrm.  if!.  IBB.  8choiD«nn'«  e«pre««loii»  1m>  *  no 'InuM 
thut  tbi- ■■'>iiiph'>riy  In  C  w««  In  FcHiniml'*!* '•'<•••« I  ri  il  tli<'  tiiur 
o(  Ilia  tUIL  Thi»  •ltd  niMijr  others  i>f  hU  arUcU^  !*.  hu>-  rt  h»v  e 
bNN  twaihlt*  into  ailtfMi  hf  XIa  X.  B.  von  OlehD.  >na  Jf  n. 
Bttt«r. 

1  Th«  Mf.  Ii«rt»  In  th*  pmwc-.lon  r.f  thr  Minlkiarctn  •h.iw  ttic 
moat  cr'M  1  I  'lt»   |H"«lflljr  with  a  vj»"vr  tn  thi"  I"ir(  .t  m       .       Ii;  111.- 

riiMl*.  on*<jf  tb«  uiMntevvnUAl  and  efTocUve  Mvtlont  of  tb«  uicive- 
ncnt  la  ctaui  t 


But  symiilionies  and  symphonic  works  can 
liardly  be  exjfected  to  doat  rapidly  ;  songs  are 
more  buoyant,  and  Sdinbert's  songs  soon  began 
to  make  their  way  ontside,  as  they  had  long  sine* 
done  in  his  native  place.  Wherever  they  once 
penetrated  their  snocess  was  certain.  In  Paris, 
where  -^jiirit,  melody,  and  romance  are  the  certain 
criteriuiia  of  success,  and  where  nothing  dull 
or  ofaaenre  is  tolerated,  they  were  introdnood  by 
Noiurit,  and  were  so  much  liked  as  actually  to 
liud  a  transient  place  in  the  programmes  of  the 
Concerts  of  the  Oonaerratoire,  the  stronghold  of 
musical  Toryism.'  The  first  French  collection 
was  published  in  1834,  by  Kichault,  witli  trans- 
lation by  Belanger.  It  eontaincd  six  songs — 
•Die Post,'  'Staudchen,''AmMeer,'  'DasRacher- 
madchen,'  'Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen,'  and 
'Schlummerlied.'  The  '  Erl  King  '  and  otheis 
followed.  A  larger  4Mlllection,  with  translation 
by  Emil  Desciiamps,  was  issued  by  Brandus  in 
1838  or  1839.  It  is  entitled  'Collection  des 
Liedcr  de  Fimas  SchuUert,'  and  contains  sixteen 
—  *  T-^i  jt-nnM  religieuse,'  'Marguerite,'  'Leroid»Tj 
aiihicb,  •  La  rose,''  La  st'renade," '  I.Al>oste,' *  Ave 
Maria,' '  La  cloche  des  agonisants, '  *  La  jeune  fiUe 
et  la  morte,'  'Rosemonde,'  '  Les  plaiiites  de  la 
jeune  tille,'  'Adieu,'  'Lesastres,'  'Lajeuite  mere,' 
'  La  Berceuse,' '^oge  des  larmes.'*  Except  that 
one  —'Adieu'* — is  s|iurious,  the  sehction  di>.< 
great  credit  to  Parisian  taste.  This  led  the 
way  to  the  *Qnarante  mllodiea  de  Sehnbert* 
of  Rirliiinir,  LauiU'r.  i  t  '..  i\  thin  ?'vo  vohnne, 
to  whicli  many  an  English  amateur  is  indebted 
for  his  first  aoqnaintttwe  with  these  treasnrss 
of  life.  By  1846  Bkhatilt  1>ad  imbliahad  aa 
many  as  150  with  French  words. 

Some  of  the  chsmber  music  also  soon  obtained 
a  certain  |K)pularity  in  Paris,  thrODgh  the  play- 
ing of  Tiimant,  Urban,  and  Alkan,  and  later 
of  Alard  and  F^ohomme.  The  Trio  in  Bb. 
issued  by  Richault  in  18:^8,  was  the  tir.>t  instru- 
mental work  of  Schubert's  published  iu  France. 
There  is  a  'Collection  complete'  of  the  solo 
PF.  works  published  by  Richault  in  Svo,  ( on- 
taining  the  Fantaisie  (op.  15),  ten  sonatas,  the 
two  Russian  marches,  Impromptus,  Momens 
musicab,  five  single  ])ieces.  and  nine  .sets  of 
dances.  Liszt  and  Hrlh  r  kept  the  tlanu-  alive 
by  their  transcriptions  of  the  songs  and  waltzes. 
But  beyond  this  the  Frencii  hardly  know  more 
of  Schul>ert  now  than  thi  y  did  tln-n  ;  nt»ne  of 
his  large  works  have  become  jHjpular  with  llieni. 
Habeneck  attempted  to  rehearse  the  Symphony 
in  C  (No.  10)  in  1842,  l^nt  the  band  refused 
to  go  beyond  the  lirst  movement,  and  Schubert's 
name  np  to  this  date  (1881)  appears  in  the 


* 't*  JNIM  ivIifiMw'  M«4  'Lr  Ml  dt*  «o1w»*  van  nm*  by 

Naiirrtt.  at  thr  ConwrU  M  .T«n  !■<  »n.l  SyrW  W  I W  rr.t^Ui  vly 
•.>!»•  lattar  with  orehmlml  «oi>intoiuii.»i.t.    On  M.ir.  li  '.M, 

)l;iikUt'rlta  wm*  auHK  br  MIIp.  FAh-on.  »n'\  Uarrv  Utr  U*t  •t.>im 
<  Thli  Hat  Ueopied  irooi  the  Pui*  oorreupwndanca  of  tba  A  M.t 
p.  3IM. 

■  Thl«  "Hiiiif  Is  in.idf  up  <it  phn»«*»  from  !*.  haN-rf»  iwnisn  Mwl  will 
[>ii>lnl>ty  nlwxT*  lir  atlrOiutrtl  t.i  ti!m.  U  tt.»mlii  »»»n  In  ISn»r» 
edition.  But  It  U  by  A.  H.  roit  Wryrauch.  whu  imbltahcd  it  luaii- 
MUtaUat.  S«»M«ttotobiD-aCWa^FWi*bM 
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progmnimes  of  tlie  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
jituched  to  three  songa  only.  M.  Pasdelotsp 
miroUaced  the  Symphony  in  C  and  the  frug- 
MOilii  of  that  in  B  minor,  Imt  they  took  no  hold 
on  the  Parisian  amateurs. 

Liut'a  devotion  to  £>chubert  was  great  and 
muriMlng  We  hare  alnedy  mentioned  hk 
pnidaction  of  '  Alfoneonnd  Estrella '  at  Weinmr 
ia  1864,  but  it  it  tf^t  to  give  a  list  of  his 
trunmptions,  whldi  t»re  done  a  very  great 
deal  to  introduce  Schubert  into  many  ^uartera 
vhere  his  compositions  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  sealed  book.  His  tirst  transcription — 
*Dia  Rose,'  op.  73 — was  nude  in  1834,  and 
appearci  in  Vans  the  same  year.^  It  was  fol- 
lowt-dinlSSSby the 'Standchen,'  'I'oat.'and 'Lob 
dwThriinen,'  and  in  1 839  liy  the  *  Erl  King'and 
by  twelve  Lieder.  These  again  by  six  Licder  ; 
foor  GeistUche  Lieder ;  six  of  the  MuUerlieder  ; 
the  *8dM«nengesang,'  and  tiie  *  Whitemiie.' 
Li'^t  also  traiis,ciil>ed  the  Divertissement  i  la 
hongrotae,  three  31arches  and  nine  'Valses- 
eaprioes,'  or  '  SoiHes  de  Vienne,'  after  Schubert's 
op.  67.  All  the  abore  are  for  PF.  solo.  He 
also  scared  the  accompaniment  to  tho  '  Junge 
Noane,'  'Gretchen  am  8pinnrade,'  '8o  laast  mich 
«heiDen,'andthc'£rl  King.'forasmaUordieetra ; 
baa  adaptetl  the  Allmacht  for  tenor  solo,  male 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  has  converted  the 
Futarie  in  0  (op.  15)  into  a  Oonoerto  for  PP. 
and  orchestra.  Sotne  will  think  these  changes 
uxiciensiblei,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
oe  done  in  a  nuMterly  manner,  and  tiiat  many 
of  them  have  become  very  popular. — Heller's 
arruigemeuts  are  confined  to  six  favourite  songs. 

England  made  an  api>carance  in  the  field 
with  the  'Moment  musical'  in  F  minor  in 
1831,  followed  in  1832  l.y  the  'Erl  Kin^''  and 
tlje  'Wanderer.'  In  1836  Mr.  Ayrton  printed 
"The  Letter  of  Flowers'  and  'Hie  Semt,'  in 
the  Musical  Library,  to  Oxenford's  translation. 
Mr.  Wessel  (Aahdown  k  Parry)  had  bcgiiu  his 
'Soiee  of  Ckrman  Son^e '  eulier  than  thia,  and 
by  1S40,  out  of  a  total  of  197,  the  list  included 
39  of  Schubert's,  remarkably  well  chosen,  and 
inoloding  several  of  the  finest  though  less  known 
nmtt.fj.  'Ganymed,'  'An  den  To<J,'  'Seimir 
gsgriisat,'  'Die  Kosc,' etc.  etc.  Ewer's  'Gems  of 
Cermm  Song,*  containing  many  of  Scliuberfs, 
were  begmi  in  Sept.  1837.  Schubert's  music 
took  a  long  time  iKiforo  it  obtained  any  public 
footing  in  this  country.  The  first  time  it 
tVfmnfn  the  Philharmonic  programmea— >then 
»  rea/ly  to  welconn  n<i\  eltie3 — is  on  May  20, 
1839,  when  Ivanolt  sang  the  Serenade  in  tho 
'Sdivanengesang'  to  Italian  words,  '(Juando 
molta.'  Staudigl  piv».'  the  'Wanderer,'  May 
8,  1843.  On  June  10,  IM  l,  the  Overture  t" 
'Vfenabras '  was  played  under  Meni(el,<st)hn'h 
dimtiaa,  and  on  June  17  the  'Junge  Nonne' 
«■•  snng  to  Freiu  li  words  by  M.  de  Revial. 

. '  TkiM  pKrtk-ubini  arc  Ulcen  vvtif  trtm  Mlw  Bauanii'i  li/r  »/ 
w*  Hittf  mm  lit' •  rfwiifto  OiflMiM.  Th*tMitfRo» 
■f  t*> 'AMHlttM' to  tamM  w  »  WUtamiaer  c(  SdiaNrtli. 
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Mendelssohn  playing  the  magnificent  acoom* 
paniraent.  We  blush  to  say,  however,  that 
neither  piece  met  with  approval.  I7u  Musical 
World  (1844,  p.  197)  says  that  'the  overture 
is  literally  beneath  criticism  :  j>erha|>s  a  more 
overrated  nuiu  never  existed  than  this  same 
Sdiabert.'  Ita  diatom  on  the  aong  ie  even 
more  unfortunate.  It  tells  na  that  'it  is  a 
very  good  exemplification  of  roneh  ado  about 
nothing— at  unmeaningly  mystariona  as  oonld 
be  dedred  by  the  meet  devoted  lover  of 
bombast.'  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  lost 
live  Philharmonic  concerts  of  that  season 
(1844);  and  amongst  other  orchestral  music 
new  to  England  had  brought  with  him 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  and  his  own 
oTortare  to  *Bny  Bias.'  At  the  rehearsal  on 
June  10.  however,  the  behsiviour  of  the  band 
towards  tlie  symphony — excited,  it  is  said,  by 
the  oontinnal  triplets  in  the  Finale — waa  so 
insulting  that  he  refu.sed  either  to  go  on  with 
it  or  to  allow  his  own  overture  to  b«  tried.  ^ 
But  the  misbehaviour  of  our  leading  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  effect  whieh  it  had  done 
in  Paris  ;  others  were  found  to  take  up  the 
treasures  i\\\x»  nxlely  rejected,  and  Schubert 
has  had  an  ample  revenge.  The  centres  for 
his  music  in  England  have  been  —  for  the 
orchestral  and  choral  works,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  and  HalU'a  Ooneerte,  Ifaneheater ; 
and  for  the  chamber  music,  the  Popular  Concerts 
and  Halle's  Recitals.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  the 
Symphony  m  C  (No.  10)  waa  in  tiie  ripertdre 
of  the  Saturday  Concerts  from  April  5,  1856  ; 
the  two  movements  of  the  11  minor  Sym[)hony 
were  lirst  played  April  6,  1867,  and  have  Wen 
constantly  repeated.  The  six  other  MS.  Sym 
phonic  were  obtained  from  Dr.  Sclnieiil-  r  in 
1867  and  since,  and  liave  been  played  at  various 
datea,  a  perfbrmanoeof  tiie  whole  eight  in  ehrono- 

logieal  onlcr  forming  a  feature  in  tho  series  of 
1880-81.  The  'Eoeamunde'  music  was  first 
played  Nov.  10,  1866,  and  the  '  air  de  ballet'  in 

G,  March  IG,  1S67.  Joachim's  oroheatration of 
the  Grand  Duo  (op.  140)  was  given  March  4, 
1876.  The  overtures  to  '  Alfonso  und  Estrella, ' 
'  Fierrabraa, '  'Freunde  von  Salanianka,'  'TeuMs 
Lustschloss,"  and  that  'in  the  Italian  style'  have 
been  frequently  heanl.  ' iliriam's  Song'  was  fir.>t 
given  Nov.  14,  1868  (and  three  times  since); 
the  'Conspirators,'  March  '2.  1872:  the  23i-d 
Psalm,  Feb.  21,  1874  ;  the  Mass,  March 
29,  1879.  At  the  Popular  Conoerta  a  begin- 
ning \va.s  made  May  16,  18r>9.  with  the  A 
minor  Quartet,  the  D  DMyor  Sonata,  and  the 
Rondeau  briUant.  AfterwMda  the  D  m^jw 
and  G  major  Quartets,  many  sonatas  and  other 

>  Evm  flftftin  r»*r»  Ut»r.  whm  pljifcd  at  the  MuiIaI  fVicictjr 
of  LiiiKlon.  tbvMiinr  p«ri<4llciil  tluit  we  hfttv  »lrt-«<l)r  i|U<>t«i)  «»>• 
n(  It:— 'Hi*  l<i«M  thronKhiiut  tt  .trr  nil  of  n  iiiknat«  character.  aiiiI 
th«  lialmMniUtioii  U  <^  A  pim-*'  with  the  Idow.  Then  !•  nu 
l>rMdth,  tbm  U  no  irnMiilvur,  Kh'tr  U  iHi  <liiriiit)'  In  rithrr; 
rlMm<«.  »nd  omtriv«t.  »n<l  l>«utlfiil  fiiil«ii  iil»)ijr»  .pjuiin  t, 
I'll?  Ihf  >.|vh«'«tn»,  tti'iiiiih  liiii'l.  i«  IH \  i-r  iiiii^ 'iT''  ;<ii4  .■■ii'  :  v  •! 
Utm  miMlc  thuugb  klwajra  ipnrrw-l.  la  ne«rr  mtIoiw  or  liupu>ii>^. 
l^ftrtMl^jHMM.  U  tt  pnatbl*  for  criMctaai  «n  b* 
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PF.  pieces  were  added,  and  the  Octet,  the 
'.Quintet  in  C,  and  the  two  Trios  were  rej)CAtcd 
sca^n  by  season,  and  enthusiastically  received. 
The  Quartet  in  Bt»,  the  trio  in  the  same 
key,  the  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arf^g^ionc,  etc. 
were  hronght  to  a  hearing.  A  large  nutnber 
of  songs  were  made  familiar  to  the  subscribers 
to  those  concerts  through  the  fine  interpretation 
of  Stockhausen,  Mme.  Joacliim,  Miss  Sophie 
Ix)we,  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  Henschel,  and  other 
singers.  At  Halle's  admirable  recitals  at  St 
James's  Hall,  from  their  commencement  in 
1861  all  the  published  Sonatas  were  repeatedly 
played  ;  not  only  the  f>opu1ar  ones,  but  of  those 
less  known  none  have  been  given  less  than 
twice  ;  the  Fantasia  in  C,  op.  15,  three  times  ; 
the  PF.  Quintet,  the  Fantasia  for  PF.  and 
Violin,  the  Impromptus  and  Momens  musicals, 
the  '5  pieces,'  the  '3  pieces,'  the  Adagio  and 
Rondo,  the  Valsea  nobles,  and  other  numbers 
of  this  fascinating  music  have  been  heard  again 
and  again. 

The  other  princi[>al  publications  in  England 
are  the  vocal  scores  of  the  six  Masses,  the  PF. 
accompaniment  arranged  from  the  full  score  by 
Ebenczer  Prout,  published  by  Augener  k  Co. — 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  in  1871,  the  6th  (Etr) 
in  1872,  and  the  5th  (Al»)  in  1875.>  The 
Masses  have  been  also  published  by  Novellos, 
both  with  Latin  and  English  words  ('Com- 
munion Service  ')  ;  and  the  same  firm  has  pub- 
lished 'Miriam,'  in  two  forms,  and  the  '  Rosa- 
munde '  music,  l)oth  vocal  score  and  orchestral 
parts.  Messrs.  Augoner  have  also  published 
editions  of  the  PF.  works,  and  of  a  large  number 
of  songs,  by  Pauer. 

Schubert wa<)  not  sufficiently  im{>ortant  during 
his  lifetime  to  attract  the  attention  of  jiainters, 
and  although  he  had  more  than  one  artist  in 
his  circle,  there  are  but  three  portraits  of  him 
known.  1.  A  poor  stiff  hea<l  by  Leopold  Kupel- 
wieser,  full  face,  taken  July  10,  1821,  photo- 
graphed by  Mictke  and  Wawra  of  Vienna,  and 
wretchedly  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to 
Krt'issle's  biography.  2.  A  very  characteristic 
half-length,  three-quarter-face,  in  wat«r-colours, 
by  W.  A.  Rieder.  taken  in  1826,  and  now  in 
I>ossession  of  Dr.  <Jranitsch  of  Vienna.-  A 
replica  by  the  artist,  dated  1840,  is  now  in 
the  Musikverein.  It  has  been  engraved  by 
Passini,  and  we  hero  give  the  head,  from  a 
photoj^raph  expressly  taken  from  the  original. 
3.  The  bust  on  the  tomb,  which  gives  a  very 
prosaic  version  of  his  features. 

His  exterior  by  no  means  answered  to  his 
genius.  His  general  ap|)carance  was  insigni- 
ficant. As  we  have  already  said,  he  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  5  feet  and  1  inch  high, 
his  figure  was  stout  and  clumsy,  with  a  round 

1  Ravltwrd  bjr  ]fr.  K.  Prout  (o  Cmttvr^ltg  for  18T5.  pp.  6,  39,  109, 
vie. 

<  He  Imiifht  It  la  Peb.  im  Uir  1906  florloa.  or  cbuut  f  ISO.  It  ti 
kiKiiit  B  inchm  high,  bj  fl  wlile.  It  takfn.  or  bvfnn.  wbU* 
Schulwri  took  r*fuit«  In  Uis  utid'i  boiu«  (rotn  •  itomi  iTohl). 


back  and  shoulders  (])erhap9  due  to  incessant 
writing),  fleshy  arms,  ami  thick  short  fingers. 
His  complexion  was  pasty,  nay  even  tallowy  ; 
his  cheeks  were  full,  his  eyebrows  bushy,  and  his 
nose  insignificant.  But  there  were  two  thingn 
that  to  a  great  extent  redeemed  these  insigni- 
ficant trails — his  hair,  which  was  black,  and 
remarkably  thick  and  vigorous,^  as  it"  rootH 
in  the  brain  within  ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were 
truly  'the  windows  of  his  soul, 'and  even  through 
the  spectacles  he  constantly  wore  were  so  bright 
as  at  once  to  attract  attention.*  If  Rieder's 
portrait  may  l>e  trusted — and  it  b  said  to  I* 
very  faithful,  though  i»prhap«  a  little  too^n^ — 


they  had  a  i)eculiarly  steadfast  j»encti-atiiip  lo.^l:, 
which  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  thcfinn  rhytlira 
of  his  music.  His  glasses  are  inse|iarable  from 
his  face.  One  of  our  earliest  glim{»e9  of  him 
is  *a  little  boy  in  sp^rtacles '  at  the  Con  rid '. 
he  habituallyslept  in  them  ;  and  within  eighteen 
months  of  his  death  we  see  him  standing  in  the 
window  at  Dbbling,  his  gla-sses  pushed  up  ovfr 
his  forehead,  and  Grilli>arzer's  verses  lieM  clo* 
to  his  searching  eyes.  He  had  the  broad  strong 
jaw  of  all  great  men,  and  a  marked  aaaertive 
prominence  of  the  li})s.  He  had  a  beautiful 
set  of  teeth  (Benedict).  ^Vllen  at  rest  th^ 
e.xpression  of  bis  face  was  uninteresting,  hut 
it  brightened  up  at  the  mention  of  mosic, 
especially  that  of  Beethoven.  His  voice  w«» 
something  b^Hwccn  a  soft  tenor  and  a  baritone. 
He  sang  'like  a  com |>oser,*  without  the  least 
affectation  or  attempt.' 

His  general  disixraition  was  in  accordance 
with  his  countenance.  His  sensibility,  thougli 
his  music  shows  it  was  extreme,  was  not  rou*^ 

'  All  thre^  pottialtji  mtm  In  tlil»-  An  •mlnetit  nrrgfrm  d  rv 
OWD  daf  l>  »n-ii*ta>tnnl  tn  '  Nrvrr  tiu*t  m  niu>  «ith  •  (Tw! 

bmct  nl  bUrk  h»1r.  h-  !•  lur^  l«  Iw  >n  enthanuat.' 

*  W.  T.  irhrtr.  A>i»i»<rwitjr»it.-' wllh  tTr*  ao  Iwllltuit  Mat  it^ 
Br«t  (Unc*  tu  bvtiar  tb*  Art  within.  *  B»««m(r|il 
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bf  the  mull  things  of  life.  He  had  little  of 
that  jealoQs  susceptibility  which  too  often  dis- 
tiogniiheB  mnsitiians,  more  irritable  eveu  than 
tlM  ' izritable  noe  of  poets.'  His  attitoda  to- 
wards Rossini  and  Wcl>cr  proves  this.  When 
a  post  which  he  much  coveted  was  given  to 
sMther,!  he  axprasBed  his  satiafaetion  at  its 
baiog  t)estowed  on  so  competent*  man.  Trans- 
partiit  trutlifulnass,  good -humour,  a  cheerful 
ccatculeU  evenness,  fondness  for  u  joke,  and  a 
Mn  to  nmain  in  the  background — such  were 
Iiis  prominent  characteristics  in  ordinaiy  life, 
bat  we  have  seen  how  this  apparently  in4>us.sive 
nan  ooold  he  moved  by  a  poem  whidi  appealed 
to  him,  or  by  such  music  as  Beethoven's  Cg 
minor  Quartet.'  This  unfailing  good-nature, 
this  sweet  lovableness,  doubtless  enhanced  by 
his  r- -1  rve,  was  w^hat  attached  Schulx  rt  to  his 
frii  nd«.  They  admired  him  ;  but  tiiey  loved 
Inn  still  more.  Ferdinand  perfectly  adored 
him,  and  even  the  derisive  Ignaz  mdts  when 
l-  takes  leave.3  Hardly  a  letter  ftutn  Schwind, 
dcliober,  or  Bauemfeld,  that  docs  not  amply 
testify  to  ihM,  Their  only  complaint  is  that 
he  will  not  return  their  jiassion,  that  '  the 
•flection  of  years  is  not  enough  to  overcome  his 
diatrast  and  fear  of  seeing  himself  api)reciated 
and  beloved.'  *  Evan  strangers  who  met  him 
in  this  <  nfonrage.  were  a.s  much  ca{)tivated  as 
hn  friends.  J.  A.  Berg  of  Stockholm,  who 
was  in  Tienna  in  1827,  as  a  young  man  of 
Twenty-four,  and  met  him  at  the  Hopjers', 
speakit  of  him^  with  the  clinging  atlection 
vhieh  sneh  pecaonal  eliann  inai^ns. 

He  was  never  really  at  his  ease  <  x< cpf  among 
hia  chosen  aseociatea.  When  with  them  he  was 
pnial  and  compliant  At  the  danosa  of  his 
friemU  he  would  extemiwrise  the  most  lovely 
waltzes  for  hours  together,  or  accomjMiny  song 
after  aong.  He  was  even  boisterous — playing 
tbe  *Erl  King'  cm  a  comb,  fencing,  howling,  and 
making  many  practical  jokes,  lint  in  good 
Kxriety  he  was  shy  and  silent,  his  face  grave  ;  a 
word  of  praise  distressed  him,  he  wmld  repel 
the  admiration  when  it  came,  and  escaiH;  into 
the  next  room,  or  out  of  the  house,  at  the  lirst 
pasriUe  moment.  In  oonseqvenoe  he  was  over- 
lookfd.  aii«l  of  his  im|>ortant  friends  few  km-w, 
«r  showed  that  they  knew,  what  a  tie;i.sure  they 
bsd  witliin  their  reach.  A  great  player  like 
Booklet,  after  perbmiBig  the  Ut^  Trio,  could 
knee!  to  kiss  the  comj>osr'r'H  liaiid  in  nptiire, 
aaduith  broken  voice  stanuncr  forth  liisliomage, 
teOsrsiano  traoe  of  sneh  tribute  from  the 
ORwr  classes.  WTiat  a  contrast  to  Beethoven's 
{naition  among  his  aristocratic  friends — their 
dsveticNi  and  patienoe,  his  oontemptuoas  be- 
kaviour,  the  amount  of  pressing  necessary  to 
■Mike  him  play,  hia  acorn  of  emotion,  and  love 
sfaiflaaas  after  he  had  Unidiadl  vol  i 
F  Sm]  The  same  oontnst  is  Tinble  in  the 
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dcdicationa  of  the  music  of  the  two — Beethoven's 

chiefly  to  crowned  heads  and  nobility,  Schubert's 
in  large  proportion  to  hia  Mends.  It  is  also 
evident  in  tlvB  mnsie  itaslf,  as  we  shall  endeavour 

itly  to  bring  out. 
He  played,  as  he  sang,  '  like  a  composer, '  that 
is,  wiw  less  of  tetknijue  than  of  knowledge  and 
expression.  Of  the  virtuoso  he  had  absolutely 
nothing.  He  imjiTOvised  in  tlie  intervals  of 
throwing  on  his  clothea,  or  at  other  times  when 
the  mnaic  within  was  too  rtrong  to  be  resistsd, 
but  as  an  exhibition  or  performance  never,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  his  playing  any  music  but 
his  own.  He  occasionally  aooompanied  his  songs 
at  concerts  (always  keeping  very  strict  time),  but 
we  never  hear  of  his  having  extemporised  or 
played  a  piece  in  public  in  Vienna.  Notwith- 
standingthe  shortness  of  his  fingers,  which  some* 
times  got  tire*!,"  he  could  play  must  of  his  own 
pieces,  and  with  such  force  and  beauty  as  to 
compel  a  musieian  ^  who  was  listening  to  one  of 
his  latest  Sonatas  to  exclaim,  '  I  admire  your 
playing  more  than  your  music,'  an  exclamation 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  of  which 
Schubert  is  .'vaid  to  have  taken  the  unfavourable 
one.  But  accom|>animent  was  his/(/r/>  ,  and  of 
this  we  have  already  spoken  [see  pp.  3046,  a096, 
etc.].  Duet  playing  was  a  favourite  recreation 
with  him.  Schober,  Oahy,  and  others,  were  his 
com{t{iuions  in  this,  and  Gahy  has  left  on  record 
his  admiration  of  the  clean  rapid  playing,  the 
bold  conception  and  perfect  gra.'sp  of  expression, 
and  the  clever  droll  remarks  that  would  drop 
from  him  during  the  piece. 

Hislife  a."  a  ndcwas  regular,  even  monotonous. 
He  composed  or  studied  habitually  for  six  or  seven 
hous  every  morning.  This  was  one  of  the 
methodical  habits  which  he  had  learned  fi-om  his 
good  old  father  ;  others  were  the  old-fashioned 
punctilious  style  of  addressing  strangers  which 
struck  Hiller  **  with  such  consternation,  and  the 
dating  of  his  music.  He  was  ready  (o  uiitc 
directly  he  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  ix-niuined 
steadily  at  work  till  two.  '  When  I  have  done 
one  piece  I  begin  the  next'  was  his  ('\].l;ii!;ition 
to  a  visitor  iu  182/  ;  and  one  of  these  moruinga 
]>rodnced  six  of  tlie  songs  in  the  *  Winterreise '  < 
At  two  he  dined-  when  iheii-  was  money  enough 
for  dinner — either  at  the  (lasthaus,  where  in 
those  days  it  oost  a '  Zwanziger '  (8^d.),  or  with 
a  friend  or  patron ;  and  the  afternoon  was  sjient 
in  making  music,  as  at  ^fiiie.  T^icsny  Bnchwieser's 
fp.  3096],  or  in  walking  in  the  environs  of 
Vienna.  If  the  weather  was  fine  the  walk  was 
often  prolongerl  till  late,  regardless  of  engage- 
ments iu  town  ;  but  if  this  was  not  the  case,  ho 
was  at  the  oolfee*hoase  by  five,  smokinghis  ]>iiie 
and  ready  to  joke  with  any  of  Ids  set  ;  then  came 
an  hour's  music,  as  at  Solie  Miiilcr's  Q).  3036]  ; 
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thfii  tho  theatre,  tad  TOplH^r  at  the  Gastlians 
again,  aiul  the  colTfle«hoiue,  sometimes  till  far 
into  tfie  moraing.  In  thoM  dajrs  no  Vimneae, 
certainly  no  young  bachelor,  dined  at  home  ; 
80  tliat  the  repeated  visits  to  the  Gasthaus  need 
not  thook  the  aentlUIilles  of  any  English  lover 
of  Schubert.  [See  p.  307/'.]  Nor  let  any  one 
bo  led  away  with  the  notion  tliat  he  waa  a  aot, 
as  some  Mem  fwone  to  believe.  How  oonld  a 
sot — how  could  any  one  who  even  lived  fiwly, 
and  woke  witli  a  heavy  head  or  a  disordered 
stomach — ^have  worked  aa  he  worked,  and  have 
oompoaed  nSMrly  1<M>0  tuch  works  as  his  in 
eighteen  years,  or  have  i>erf<)riii«>d  the  feata  of 
vapidity  that  Schubert  did  in  the  way  of  oj»era, 
•jrmphony,  quartet,  song,  which  we  have  enu- 
merated ?  No  sot  could  writi>  six  of  the  *  Win- 
terreiso'  .songs — jKjrfect,  eu<liiring  works  of  art— 
in  one  morning,  aiidtiwtno  singular  feat !  Your 
Morlands  and  Poe8  are  obliged  to  wait  their 
time,  and  produce  a  faw  works  as  their  l^iu  and 
their  digestion  win  allow  them,  instead  of  being 
always  ready  for  their  greatest  efrorts,  as  Mozart 
and  Schubert  were.  Schubert— like  Mozart — 
loTsd  sooletjr  and  its  aooompaniments ;  he  would 
ha%'e  been  no  Viennese  if  he  bad  not  ;  and  ho 
may  have  been  occasionally  led  away  ;  but  auoh 
escapades  were  rare.  He  doee  not  appear  to 
have  curcfl  for  the  other  sex,  or  to  have  l>een 
attractive  to  them  aa  Beethoven  was,  notwith- 
standing hia  ugliness.  This  simplicity  oorioosly 
characterises  his  whole  life  ;  no  feats  of  memory 
are  recorded  of  him  as  they  so  often  are  of  other 
great  nrasioiaas ;  tfie  reooras  of  his  life  contain 
nothing  to  rjuote.  His  letters,  some  forty  in 
all,  are  evidently  forced  from  him.  '  Heavens 
and  Earth,' says  he,  'it's  frightfnl  having  to 
describe  one's  travels ;  I  cannot  write  any 


more. 


Dearest  friend  ' — on  another  occasion 


-—'you  will  be  astonished  at  my  writing:  I 
am  so  myself.'  *  Stningo  cotitrast  to  the  many 
interesting  epistles  of  Mo/jirt  and  Mendels-sohn, 
and  the  numbei  Ivsis  notes  ol  Ik-ethoven  !  Beet- 
hoven was  well  read,  a  potitioian,  thought 
mnrJi,  and  talked  ca^'crly  on  many  aubjcf-ts. 
Moicart  and  .Mendelssohn  lK>th  drew  ;  travelling 
was  a  part  of  tlieir  lives  ;  they  were  men  of  the 
world,  ai!  1  M'  liib  lssuhn  was  master  "f  many 
accomplishinuuu.  Schumann  too, thoughaSaxou 
of  Saxons,  had  travelled  mnch,  and  while  a  most 
prolific  composer,  was  .i  practised  literary  man. 
But  Schubert  has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show. 
He  not  only  never  travelled  ont  of  Austria,  bvt 
lie  nevi'r  projM>sed  it,  and  it  is  difTIcnh  to  con- 
ceive of  his  doing  so.  To  picture  or  work  of 
art  he  very  rarely  refers.  He  expressed  himself 
with  such  difTiciilt y  that  it  was  all  but  impossible 
to  argue  with  him.^  Besides  the  letters  just 
mentioned,  a  few  jiages  of  diary  and  four  or 
five  po'  j;,  all  that  ho  ]>roduced  except  liis 
music.    In  : it  rature  liis  range  was  wide  indeed, 
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but  it  all  went  into  his  music  ;  and  he  ^vris 
strangely  uncriticaL  Me  seems  to  iiave  been 
hardly  able— at  any  rate  he  did  not  oare— to 
disciiiiiinatc  between  the  magnificent  .songs  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Mayrhofer,  the  feeble 
domestieities  of  Kosegarten  and  Holt}-,  and  the 
turgid  couplets  of  the  authors  of  his  librettos. 
All  came  alike  to  his  omnivorotu  appetite. 
But  the  (act  is  that,  apart  ftom  his  mnirio, 
Schubert's  life  was  little  or  nothing,  and  that 
is  its  moet  peculiar  and  moat  interesting  fact. 
Music  and  music  alone  was  to  him  all  in  alL 
It  was  not  his  primu'iMil  mode  of  expnHKm,  it 
was  his  only  one  ;  it  swallowed  uj>  every  othf-r. 
His  afternoon  walks,  his  evening  amuseiiieiits, 
were  all  so  many  preparationK  for  the  creations 
of  the  following  morning.  No  doubt  he  enjoye<i 
the  countiy,  but  tiie  ellect  of  the  walk  is  to  be 
found  in  his  mnsic  and  his  mnsio  only.  He 
left,  as  we  have  said,  no  letters  to  i^jioak  of,  no 
journal ;  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  having 
}x)ured  out  his  soul  in  confidence,  aa  BeeAoveii 
did  in  the  'Will,'  in  the  three  mysterious 
letters  to  some  unknown  Beloved,  or  in  Im 
conversations  with  Bettina.  He  nude  no  ira- 
pres-sion  even  on  his  closest  friends  beyond  that 
of  natural  kindness,  goodness,  truth,  and  reaerre. 
His  lifB  is  sn  summed  up  in  his  music  Ko 
memoir  of  Si-lmlM-rt  can  ever  be  8ati.sfact.>ry. 
because  no  relation  can  be  establislied  Itetw  ef  n 
his  life  and  his  mnsie;  or  rather,  pmperly 
speaking.  beOftUSe  there  is  no  lite  to  estai'Iish 
a  relation  with.  The  one  scale  of  the  balance 
is  ahsohitely  empty,  the  Other  is  (Ml  to  over- 
flowing. In  his  music  we  have  fluency,  depth, 
acutenesa,  and  variety  of  expression,  unlx>unded 
imagination,  the  happiest  thoughts,  never- 
tiring  energy,  and  a  sympathetic  tenderness 
beyond  belief.  And  these  were  the  result  of 
natural  gifts  and  of  the  incessant  practice  to 
whicii  they  forced  him;  for  it  seenis  ccrt.iin 
that  of  education  in  music — meaning  by  ctiuca 
tion  the  severe  course  of  training  iu  the 
mechanical  jwrtions  of  their  art  to  which  Mozart 
and  Mendelssohn  were  subjected — he  had  little 
or  nothing.  As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  two  musicians  who  profesBsd  to  instruct 
him,  Holzer  and  Ruzicka,  were  so  astonished 
at  his  ability  that  they  contented  themaelvea 
with  wondering,  and  ulowing  him  to  go  his 
own  way.  .\nd  they  are  n^sivonsible  for  that 
want  of  counter[K>iut  which  was  an  embarrass- 
ment to  him  all  his  lilb,  and  drove  him,  during 
his  last  illness,  to  seek  lessons.  [See  p.  316a.] 
\\  liat  he  learned,  he  learned  mostly  for  himself, 
from  pUying  in  the  Chnviet  orehestra,  from 
incessant  writing,  and  from  reading  tlie  l>e^t 
scoree  he  could  obtain ;  ami.  to  use  the  ex- 
im^sive  term  of  his  friend  .Mayrhofer,  remained 
a  •  Naturali.st '  to  the  end  of  his  life  From 
the  opoms  of  the  Italian  masters,  which  w-er^ 
recommmidod  to  him  by  Salieri,  he  advanced 
to  those  of  Mozart,  and  of  Mosart  abundant 
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tnci's  apii<Mir  in  his  earlier  instmineiita]  works.  I 
In  1814  Beethoven  was  probably  still  tab<M.«.Ml 
iu  the  Ommdi  and  bejrond  the  '  rromctlicus ' 
niisie^  and  the  first  two  Byiuitliunies,  a  pupil 
there  would  not  he  likely  to  enoonnteranTthing 
of  his. 

To  speak  first  of  tite  orchestral  works. 

The  first  Symphony  dates  from  1814  (his 
18th  year),  and  between  that  and  1818  we 
littve  live  more.  These  are  all  much  tinctured 
by  what  ho  was  hearing  and  reading — Haydn, 
Mozart,  Rosttini,  Beethoven  (the  last  but  slightly, 
for  reasons  just  hinted  at).  Now  and  then — 
as  in  the  second  subjects  of  the  first  and  last 
Allegros  of  Symphony  1,  the  first  subject  of  the 
opening  Allegro  of  Symphony  i.',  and  the  Andante 
of  Symphony  5,  the  themes  are  \nrtually  re- 
produced— no  doubt  unconsciously.  The  treat- 
ment is  more  his  own,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  wind  instnunents,  and  to  the 
'working  out'  of  the  movements,  where  his 
want  of  education  drives  him  to  the  repetition 
of  tiie  sntjeet  in  Tsrioas  keje,  and  similar 
artifices,  in  place  of  contrapuntal  treatment. 
Iu  the  slow  movement  and  Finale  of  the  Tragic 
.Symphony,  No.  4,  we  hare  exceedingly  happy 
example.s,  in  which,  without  absolutely  breaking 
away  from  the  old  world,  Schubert  has  revealed 
an  amonnt  of  original  feeling  and  an  extm- 
mrdinary  beauty  of  treatment  which  already 
stamp  him  as  a  great  orchestral  composer.  But 
wheUier  always  original  or  not  in  their  subjects^ 
no  one  can  listen  to  tin  sc  first  six  Symphonies 
without  being  impressed  with  their  individual  Uy. 
Single  phrases  may  remind  us  of  other  com- 
posers, the  treatment  may  often  be  traditional, 
bnt  there  is  a  fluency  snid  continuity,  a  happy 
cheerfulness,  anearuttitnesti  and  want  of  triviality 
and  an  absence  of  labour,  which  proclaim  a 
new  comjoser.  The  writer  is  evidently  writ- 
ing because  what  he  has  to  say  must  come  out, 
even  though  he  may  occasionally  ooooh  it  in 
the  phrases  of  liis  predecessors.  Beauty  and 
profusion  of  melody  reign  thron^out  The 
tone  is  often  plaintive  but  never  obscure,  and 
there  is  always  the  irrepreft-siVilf  gaiety  of  youth 
and  of  Schubert's  own  Viennese  nature,  ready 
and  willing  to  burst  forth.  His  trsatnwnt  of 
I>articular  instninients,  esi>ecially  the  wind,  is 
already  quite  his  own — a  happy  convcraatimoi 
way  which  at  a  later  period  beoomss  highly 
characteristic.  At  length,  in  the  B  minor 
Symphony  (Oct,  30,  1822),  we  meet  with 
sometiiing  which  never  existed  in  the  world 
before  in  orchestral  nmsic — a  new  class  of 
thoughts  and  a  new  mode  of  expression  which 
distinguish  him  entirely  firom  his  predecessors, 
characteristics  which  are  fully  maintained  in 
the  '  Rosamunde '  music  (Christmas,  1823),  and 
culminate  in  the  great  C  major  Symphony 
(March  1828). 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
insLmmental  compositions — the  quartets  and  i 


I  PF.  sonatas.   These  often  show  a  dose  adhere 

(  lice  to  the  style  of  the  old  school,  but  are 
always  elfective  and  individual,  and  occasion- 
ally, like  the  sjrmphonies,  varied  by  original 
and  charming  movements,  as  the  Trio  in  the 
Ej>  (Quartet,  or  the  Minuet  and  Trio  in  the  £ 
major  one  (op.  125,  1  and  2),  the  Sonata  in 
A  minor  (1817),  etc  The  vWt  to  2selesz  in 
1824,  with  its  Hungarian  exj>erienceH,  aud  the 
pianoforte  proclivities  of  the  Esterhazys,  seem 
to  have  given  him  a  new  impetus  in  the  direc- 
tion of  chamber  music.  It  wa.s  the  iniraefliatc 
or  proximate  cause  of  the  '  Grand  Duo  ' — that 
splendid  work  in  whioh,  with  Beethoven  in  his 
eye,  Schubert  was  never  more  himself — and  the 
Divertissement  h  la  hongroiae  ;  as  well  as  the 
beantKiil  and  intensely  personal  String  Quartet 
in  A  minor,  which  has  been  not  wTongly  said 
to  be  the  most  characteristic  work  of  any  com- 
poser ;  nltimately  also  of  the  D  minor  and  G 
major  Quarti  ts,  tlie  String  Quintet  in  C,  and 
the  last  three  Sonatas,  iu  all  of  which  the 
Hungarian  dement  is  strongly  iierceptiblo  all 
the  more  strongly  because  we  hardly  detect  it 
at  all  in  the  songs  and  vocal  works. 

Here  then,  at  1828  in  the  orchestral  works, 
and  1824  in  the  chamber  music,  we  may  ))er- 
haps  draw  the  line  betwesn  Schubert's  mature 
and  immature  oompodtions.  The  stq>  from 
the  Symphony  in  C  of  1818  to  the  Unfinished 
Symphony  in  B  minor,  or  to  the  '  Rosamunde ' 
&itr'aote  in  the  same  key,  is  quite  as  great  as 
Beethoven's  was  from  Ko.  2  to  the  Eroica,  or 
Mendelssohn's  from  the  C  minor  to  the  Italian 
Symphony.  All  trace  of  his  predecessors  is 
gone,  and  he  stands  alone  in  his  own  undis- 
guised and  ]>ervading  personality.  All  trace 
of  his  youth  hiia  gone  too.  Lite  has  become 
serious,  nay  cruel ;  and  a  deep  eamsstness  and 
]>atho6  animate  all  his  utterances.  Similarly 
iu  the  chamber  music,  the  Octet  stands  on  the 
line,  and  all  the  works  w  hich  have  made  their 
]»osition  and  are  acknowledged  as  great  arc  on 
this  side  of  it — the  Grand  Duo,  the  Divertisse- 
ment Hongrdse,  the  PF.  Sonatas  in'  A  minor, 
D,  and  Bb,  the  Fantasie-Sonata  in  G  ;  the  Im- 
promptus and  Momens  musicals;  the  String 
Quartets  in  A  minor,  D  minor,  and  G;  ^e 
String  (Quintet  in  C  ;  the  Rondo  brillant,—  in 
short,  all  the  works  which  the  world  thinks  of 
when  it  mentions  *8dinbert'  (we  are  speaking 
now  of  instrumental  music  only)  are  on  this 
side  of  1822.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
in  both  oasss,  orchestra  and  chamber,  are  a 
vast  number  of  works  full  of  beauty,  interest, 
and  life ;  breathing  youth  in  every  bar,  abso- 
lute Schubert  in  many  movements  or  passages, 
but  not  completely  saturated  with  him,  not  of 
suliidently  indefiendent  power  to  assert  their 
rank  with  the  others,  or  to  compensate  for  the 
diffussnesB  and  repetition  which  remained  char- 
acferintics  of  their  author  to  the  la.st,  but  which 
i  iu  the  later  works  are  hiddeu  or  atoned  for  by 
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the  aBtonishing  force,  beauty,  romance,  and 
personality  inherent  in  the  contents  of  the 
music.  Theae  early  works  will  always  be  more 
than  {ntensting ;  and  no  low  of  Schubert  but 
must  regard  them  with  the  strong  aflection  and 
fascination  which  his  followers  feci  for  every 
bar  he  wrote.  Bat  tin  judgment  of  the  world 
at  large  ivill  proteUy  dways  ranain  what  it 
now  is. 

He  waa,  as  Uast  so  finely  aaid,  '  h  muneien 

le  plus  pititc  qto'  jamais'^ — the  most  iKjetical 
musician  tliat  ever  was ;  and  the  main  character- 
Istka  of  hia  rnnaio  wilt  always  be  its  viTid  per- 
sonality, fulness,  and  poetry.  In  the  case  of 
other  great  composers,  the  mechanical  skill  and 
ingennity,  the  very  ease  and  aboenoe  of  effort 
with  which  many  of  their  elfecLs  are  produced, 
or  their  pieces  constructed,  is  a  groat  element  in 
the  pleasure  produced  by  their  music.  Not  so 
with  Schubert.  In  listening  to  him  one  is  never 
betrayed  into  exclaiming  '  How  clover  !  'but  very 
often  '  How  poetical,  how  beautiful,  how  intensely 
Schubert ! '  Tlie  impmiion  produced  by  his  great 
works  is  th.it  the  means  are  nothing  and  the 
elFect  everything.  Not  that  he  had  no  technical 
dcill.  Counter|)oint  he  was  deticient  in,  but  the 
power  of  writing  wluitever  he  wanted  he  had 
absolutely  at  his  lingers'  end.  No  one  had  evor 
written  more,  and  the  notation  of  his  idejis  nnist 
Iiave  IxM'ii  <lone  without  an  cflbrt.  In  thi'  words 
of  Maclarren,''  '  the  committing  liis  works  to 
papv  wasa  prooeas  that  accompanied  their  com- 
position like  the  writing  of  an  ordinary  letter 
that  is  indited  at  the  very  paper.'  In  fact  we 
know,  if  wo  had  not  the  mannsoripts  to  prove  it, 
that  he  wrote  with  thegreatest  ease  mid  rajtidity, 
and  could  keep  up  a  conversation,  not  only  while 
writingdown  but  while  inventing  his  bestwoilEs ; 
that  he  never  hesitated  ;  very  rarely  revised — it 
would  often  have  been  better  if  ho  had ;  and 
nevw  seems  to  have  aimed  at  mak  i  ng  in  novations 
or  doing  tilings  for  t  tfti  t.  For  instance,  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  movements,  his 
symphonies  and  sonatas  never  deport  from  the 
regular  Haydn  pattern .  Tliey  rarely  show  a-sthetic 
artifices,  such  as  quoting  the  theme  of  one  move- 
ment in  another  movement,'  or  running  them 
into  each  other  ;  changing  their  order,  or  intro- 
ducing extra  onra  ;  mLdng  various  times  simul- 
taneously— or  similar  mechanical  means  of 
produoing  unity  or  making  novel  effects,  which 
often  snrprisd  and  please  us  in  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr.  Nor  did 
he  over  indicate  a  programme,  or  prefix  a  motto 
to  any  of  his  works.  His  matter  is  so  abundant 
and  so  full  of  variety  and  interest  that  he  never 
seems  to  think  of  enhancing  it  by  any  devices. 
Hi?  did  nothing  to  extend  the  formal  limits  of 
Symphony  or  Sonata,  hut  he  endowed  them  with 
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a  magic,  ronianeo,  ft  sweet  uatuialne««,  which 
no  one  has  yet  approached.  And  as  in  the 
general  structure  so  in  tlie  single  movements. 
A  simple  canon,  as  in  the  Et^  Trio,  the  Andaiite 
of  tlif  H  minor  or  the  Scherzo  ot  tlie  C  major 
Symphonies  ;  an  occasional  round,  as  iu  Uie 
Masses  and  Part-songs  ; — such  is  pretty  nearij 
all  the  scioncr  that  he  atfortls.  His  vocal  fii^'ues 
are  notoriously  weak,  and  tlie  symphonies  rarely 
ahowtikose  piquant/usuCo*  which  are  aodolight- 
ful  in  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  express 
his  tlioughts  and  feelings,  and  to  convey  thsm 
to  the  hearer,  he  is  inferior  to  none.  Such  jKk^^- 
agosas  the  return  to  the  subject  in  the  Andante 
of  the  B  minor  Symphony,  or  in  the  ballet  air  in 
G  of  '  Roeaniunde ' ;  as  the  famous  horn  passage 
in  the  Andante  of  the  C  major  Symphony  (Nu. 
10) — which  Schumann  happily  comj>ares  to  a 
being  from  the  other  world  gliding  about  the 
orchestra — or  the  equally  beautiful  violonctUo 
solo  farther  on  in  the  same  movement,  are  un- 
surpassed in  orchestral  music  for  felicity  and 
lH!auty,  and  have  an  emotional  effect  which  no 
learning  could  give.  There  is  a  place  iu  tJie 
working-out  of  the  Rosamunde  Entr'acte  in  B 
niiiinr  (ihuige  into  (Ij)  in  which  the  combination 
of  mo<luhition  and  scoring  produces  a  weird  and 
overpowering  feeling  quite  exceptional,  and  the 
change  to  the  major  near  the  end  of  tlie  r^niii- 
great  work  will  alwa^'s  astonish.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  bcantisa  in  theae  orchestral  works  a 
the  exquisite  and  entirely  fresh  manner  in  which 
the  wind  instruments  are  combined.  Even  in 
his  eariiest  Symphonies  he  begins  that  method 
of  dialngno  hy  interchange  of  phrases,  which  rises 
at  last  to  the  well-know  u  and  lovely  passages  in 
the  Overture  to '  Bosamunde  '(2ttd  subject),  the 
Trios  of  tlie  B-^  Entr'acte,  and  the  Air  lU  Bnlla 
in  the  same  music,  and  in  the  Andantes  of  the 
eighth  and  tenth  Symphonies.  No  one  has 
ever  combiried  wind  instnmionts  as  these  are 
combined.  To  quote  Schumann  once  more — they 
talk  and  intertalk  like  human  beings.  It  is  no 
artful  concealment  of  art.  The  artist  vanishes 
altogether,  and  the  loving,  simple,  human  friend 
remains.  It  were  well  to  be  dumb  in  articulate 
speech  with  such  a  power  of  Utterance  atotnn* 
niand  !  If  anything  were  wanting  to  convince 
U8  uf  tlic  absolute  itmpirali^m  of  such  music  as 
this  it  wfnild  Ih!  the  fact  that  Schubert  never 
can  havu  licanl  either  of  the  two  Symphonies 
which  wo  have  just  been  citing. — But  to  return 
to  the  onsheetra.  The  trombones  were  favourite 
instmrnents  with  8clinl>ert  in  his  later  life.  In 
the  fugal  movements  of  his  two  last  Masses  he 
makes  them  aooompany  the  voioee  in  unison, 
with  ;i  jw  rsistence  wliicli  is  sometimes  almost 
unbearable  for  its  monotony.  In  portions  of  the 
G  nugor  Symphony  also  (No.  10)  some  inay 
possibly  find  them  too  much  uasd.^   But  in 
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etlier  puts  of  the  If  •■■«  they  are  beentiftilly 

enfiloyed,  and  in  the  Intradnction  and  Allegro 
of  the  Symphony  they  are  used  with  anobleeti'oct, 
whuli  not  improbably  suggested  to  Schumann 
thet^juiily  iinpreadve  use  of  them  in  his  Bb 
Symj'fi'uy.  The  accompaniments  to  his  subjects 
are  aiuays  of  great  ingvuuitgr  and  originality, 
•ad  IkU  oflife  ud  duutmcter.  The  triplets  in 
the  Finale  to  the  tenth  Syiniihony,  whichexcited 
the  MuU  d  projHis  merriment  of  the  Phiiharmomc 
uidiwitia  (see  p.  3216),  are  •  rmj  striking  in- 
staoee.  Another  is  tiie  ineesssut  nm  of  semi- 
quarers  in  the  second  violins  and  violas  which 
aciHjiiijiany  the  second  theme  in  the  Finale  of 
the  Tra<:to  Symphony.  Another,  of  wliieh  he  is 
very  fond,  Ls  the  employment  of  a  reoiming 
monotonous  Hgure  in  the  inner  parts  : — 


oft*n  running  to  great  length,  as  in  tlx*  Andantes 
of  the  Tragic  and  B  minor  Symphonies ;  the 
Moderato  of  the  Sonata;  the  fine  song 
*  Viola'  (<<]>.  123,  at  the  return  to  A?  in  the 
aiddle  of  the  song),  etc.  etc.  In  his  beat  l'¥. 
mnsfe,  the  accompaniments  are  most  happily 
fitted  to  the  lea<iing  part,  so  as  never  to  claHli 
or  produce  di.s<'ord.  Rapidly  as  ho  wrote  he 
did  Uiese  things  as  if  they  were  cakulated. 
Bat  they  never  obtrude  themselves  or  become 
prominent.  They  arc  all  merged  and  ahsorln^'d 
in  the  gaiety,  pathos,  and  personal  interest  of 
tte  amsie  itasif,  and  of  the  man  who  is  nttsring 
through  it  !iis  griefs  and  joys,  his  Imjto-i  and 
fcars,  in  so  direct  and  touching  a  manner  as 
BO  eompoaar  ever  did  before  or  since,  and  with 
Bo  thought  of  an  audience,  of  fame,  or  success, 
or  any  other  external  thing.  No  one  wlio 
listeaa  to  it  can  doulit  that  Schubert  wrote  for 
hiattslf  alone.  His  nmsic  i.s  the  simple  utter- 
ance of  the  feelings  with  whirh  his  mind  is  full. 
If  be  bad  thought  of  his  audience,  or  the  etfect 
he  wmdd  prodooe,  or  the  capabilitiss  of  the 
means  he  was  empluying,  hi-  would  have  taken 
aore  pains  in  the  revision  ot  his  woilu.  In- 
deed the  moat  affitetkmata  disciple  of  Schubert 
must  admit  that  the  want  of  reviaton  is  often 
bet  too  apparent. 

In  his  instrumental  music  he  is  often  very 
dillbee.  When  a  passage  pleases  him  he  gene- 
»Uly  repeats  it  at  once,  almost  note  for  note. 
He  will  reiterate  a  passage  over  and  over  in 
diftrant  kqra,  aa  if  he  eonld  never  have  done. 
In  the  songs  this  docs  not  oflTend  ;  and  even 
bere,  if  we  knew  what  he  was  thinking  of,  as 
^  do  in  the  songs,  we  might  possibly  find  the 
repetitions  just.  In  the  Et  Trio  he  rej><  at^  in 
the  Finale  a  characteristic  accompaniment  which 


is  mj  prominent  in  the  first  movement  and 
whidi  originally  belongs  perhai)8  to  the  A^ 

Impromptu  (op.  90,  No.  4)— and  a  dozen  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  might  quoted.^ 
This  arose  in  great  part  from  his  imperfect 
education,  but  in  great  {>art  also  from  the  furious 
pace  at  which  he  dashed  down  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  apparently  withont  previoossketoh, 
note,  or  prcjaration  ;  and  from  his  habit  of 
never  correcting  a  piece  after  it  was  once  on 
I)aper.  Had  he  done  so  he  woold  donbtless 
have  taken  out  many  a  repetition,  and  some 
trivialities  which  seem  terribly  out  of  jilace 
amid  the  usual  nobility  and  taste  of  his  thoughts. 
It  was  doubtless  this  diffuseness  and  appamnt 
want  of  aim,  as  well  as  the  jolly,  untutored 
naiveU  of  some  of  his  subjects  ^Rondo  of  D 
nM^or  Sonata,  etc.),  and  theinealenlabkainocmt 
of  modulation,  that  made  Mendelssohn  shrink 
from  some  of  Schubert's  instrumental  works, 
and  even  go  so  fkras  to  can  thaD  minor  quartet 
ichlt'hf>^  Miisik — 'nasty  music*  But  un- 
less  to  musicians  whose  Dastidioasnees  is  some- 
what abnormal — as  Mendelssohn's  was — such 
critioianis  only  ooonr  afterwards,  on  reflection  ; 
for  during  the  procnss  of  the  work  all  is 
absorbed  in  the  intense  life  and  personality  of 
the  music.  And  what  beauties  there  are  to 
put  against  these  redundances !  Take  such 
movements  as  the  first  Allegro  of  the  A  minor 
Sonata  or  the  Bb  Sonata ;  fhe  0  major  Fantasia* 
Sonata  ;  the  two  Characteristic  Jlarrhes  ;  the 
Impromptus  and  Momens  musicals  ;  the  Minuet 
of  tiie  A  minor  Quartet ;  the  Variations  of  the 
D  minor  Qtiartot ;  the  Finale  of  the  Btr  Trio ; 
the  first  two  movement.H,  or  the  Trio,  of  the 
.String  CJuintct  ;  the  two  niovcnitnta  of  tlic  B 
minor  Symphony,  or  the  wonderful  Entr'acte 
in  the  same  key  in  '  Rosamunde  '  ;  the  Finale  of 
the  tenth  Symphony — think  of  the  abundance 
of  the  fhoughta,  tiie  sudden  anrprisea,  thtf 
wonderful  transitions,  the  extraonlinary  jiathos 
of  the  turns  of  melody  and  modulation,  the 
absoluta  manner  (to  repeat  once  more)  in  whieb 
they  bring  you  into  contactwith  the  affectionate, 
tender,  suffering  personality  of  the  composer, — 
and  who  in  the  whole  realm  of  music  has  over 
approached  them  ?  For  the  magical  expression 
of  such  a  jiieceas  th«^  Andantiiio  in  A-r  (op.  94, 
No.  2),  any  redundance  may  be  |iarduucd. 

In  Sehumann's  wofds,  'be  has  stnuna  for 
the  most  subtle  thoughts  and  feelings,  nay  even 
for  the  events  and  conditions  of  life  ;  and  in« 
numerable  aa  ars  the  shades  of  human  tiiongfat 
and  action,  so  %'arious  is  his  music' '  Another 
equally  true  saying  of  Schumann's  is  that, 
compared  with  Beethoven,  Schubert  is  as  a 
woman  to  a  man.  For  it  must  be  confessed 
that  one's  attitude  towards  him  is  almost  alw.ivs 
that  of  sympathy,  attraction,  and  love,  rarely 
that  of  embamasmant  or  fear.   Hera  and  there 
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only,  a.s  in  the  Rosamande  B  minor  Entr'acte, 
(>r  the  Finale  of  the  tenth  Syiniihony,  dof-;  he 
compel  his  hearers  with  an  irresistible  power  ; 
and  yet  how  difTermt  is  this  compulsion  from 
the  strong,  fierce,  merciless  coercion,  with  which 
lieethoven  forces  yoa  &lo^  And  hows  and  beuds 
you  to  his  will,  in  the  raale  of  the  d^th  or 
still  more  that  of  the  seventh  Symphony. 

We  have  mentioned  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  Schubert  reached  his  own  btyle  in  instru- 
msntal  mnsio  (see  p.  325).  In  this,  except 
IK'rhajvs  as  to  quantity,  there  is  nothing  singular, 
or  radically  diiferent  from  the  early  career  of 
othsr  composers.  Beethoven  began  on  the  Hnes 
of  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn  on  those  of  Wclior, 
and  gradtially  found  their  own  independent 
style.  Bot  tibe  thing  in  which  Schubert  stands 
alone  is  that  while  he  was  thus  arriving  by 
degrees  at  indinduality  in  Sonatas,  (Quartets, 
and  Symphonies,  he  was  pouring  forth  songs 
hj  the  dozen,  many  of  which  were  of  the 
greatest  possible  novelty,  originality,  and 
mastery,  while  all  of  them  have  that  ^leculiar 
cachet  which  is  immediately  recognisable  as  his. 
The  chronological  list  of  his  works  shows  that 
snoh  masteroieces  as  the  '  Gretchen  am  Spinn- 
nde,'  the  <Erl  King,'  the  Ossian  Songs, '  Gret- 
chen im  Dom,' '  Der  Tancher,'  '  Die  Biirgschaft,' 
were  wTitten  before  he  was  nineteen,  and  were 
contemporary  with  his  very  early  efforts  in 
the  orchwtra  and  chambei  timsi  •  -.  timt 
by  1822— in  the  October  of  wliich  he  wrote 
the  two  movements  of  his  eighth  Symphony, 
which  we  have  named  as  his  fu^t  absolutely 
original  instrumental  music— he  had  produced 
iu  addition  such  ballads  as  'Bitter  Toggen- 
harg'  (1816),  and  'Eiiisaailceit'  (1818);  sneh 
classical  songs  as  '  Memnon  '  (1817),  '  Antigone 
und  CEdip '  (1 8 1 7),  •  Iphigenia  "(181 7^  '  Gany- 
med'  (1817),  *Fahrt  zmn  OmIm^  (1817), 
'Prometheus'  (1819),  'Gruppe  ana  dam  Tar- 
tarus* (1817);  Goethe's  'Wilhelm  Meister' 
Hongs,  '  An  Schwager  Kronoe'  (1816),  '  Grenzen 
der  Menschheit '  (1821),  Sulcika's  two  songs 
(1821),  'Geheimes'  (1821);   as  well  as  the 

•  Wanderer '  (1816),  •  Sei  mir  gegriisst '  (1821), 

*  Waldeanaeht'  (1820),  'QraiseQ^saog'  (1822), 
and  many  more  of  his  TMy  greatest  and  most 
immortal  songs. 

And  this  is  very  confirmatory  of  the  view  al- 
ready  t  ikou  in  this  article  (p.  289«)  of  Schul>ert*i 
relation  to  music.  The  reservoir  of  music  was 
within  him  from  his  earliest  years,  and  songs 
bsing  iO  much  more  direct  a  channel  than  the 
more  complicated  and  artificial  courses  and 
conditions  of  the  symj^hony  or  the  sonata, 
mnsio  came  to  the  surface  in  them  so  much  the 
more  qnii-kly.  \hv\  the  orchestra  or  the  ]>iano 
been  as  direct  a  mode  of  utterance  as  the  voice, 
and  the  forms  of  symphony  or  sonata  as  simple 
as  tliat  of  the  >-nig,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  written  instrumental  mnsic 
as  eharaotertotle  aa  his  eighth  Sympliony,  his 


Sonata  in  A  minor,  and  his  Quartet  \\>  i!.c 
same  key,  eight  years  earlier  than  he  did  ;  lor 
the  songs  of  that  early  date  prove  that  he  had 
then  all  the  original  power,  imj^{iaatioii,  and 
feeling,  that  he  ever  had.  That  itihould  h  i\>- 
been  given  to  a  oompaiativa  boj  to  produce 
itnini  wUdi  seem  to  hreatiw  the  emoaon  and 
experience  of  a  long  life  is  only  jiart  of  the 
wonder  w^hich  will  also  surround  Schubert 
sungs.  After  1822,  when  his  youth  was  gone, 
and  health  had  bsgon  to  fail,  and  life  had 
liecome  a  terrible  reality,  his  thoughts  turned 
inwards,  and  he  wrote  the  two  great  cycles  of 
the  *  Mimeriieder '  (1828)  and  the  *  Winteneise ' 
(1827);  the  Walt-T  Scott  and  Shakci^i-are 
songs  ;  the  splendid  single  6ong8  of  '  Im  Walde ' 
and  '  Anf  der  Bmek,'  *Todtengnibers  Hehnwdii* 
'Der  Zweig'  *Dia  junge  Konne ' ;  the  Bar- 
carolle, '  Du  Ust  die  Bnh,'  and  the  lovely  '  Dass 
sie  hicr  gewesen ' ;  the  '  Schiffers  Scheidelied,' 
those  whioih  were  collected  into  the  ao<fiaU«d 
'  Schwanengesang,'  and  many  more. 

It  b  very  difficult  to  draw  a  conijiaiiaon 
between  the  songs  of  this  later  period  and  thois 
of  the  earlier  OUQ,  but  tlic  ■lifrcivnpt'  mnststrike 
every  one,  and  it  resides  mainly  perhapa  in  the 
subjects  tiiemselTea.  Snbjeets  of  romaoes--ef 
;ui(  if'iit  times  and  remote  scenes,  and  strange 
adventures,  and  desperate  emotion — are  natund 
to  the  imagination  of  yonth.  But  in  matarer 
lif«-  the  mind  is  calmer,  and  dweUs  mora 
strongly  on  |>ersonal  subjects.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  Schubert.  After  1822  the  chussical 
songs  and  ballads  are  rare,  and  the  themes 
which  he  chooses  belong  chiefly  to  modem  life 
and  individual  feeling,  such  as  tlie  'liuUer- 
lieder'and  the  ■Wintsmiss.'aiid  others  in  the 
list  just  givt'ti.  Walter  Scott's  and  Slml^^'speare's 
form  an  exception,  but  it  is  an  exception  whidi 
explains  its^.  We  no  longer  hare  tlw  wsOom- 
ant  dramatic  force  of  the  '  Erl  King,'  'Qanymed,* 
the  'Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartanis,'  'Cronnan,'  or 
'  Kolma's  Klsge ' ;  but  we  have  instead  the  con- 
densation and  i)er8onal  (>oint  of  '  Paoss,'  *  Die 
Post,'  '  Das  Wirthshaus,'  'Die  Nelwnsonnen, ' 
the  ' Doppelganger,'  and  the  'Junge  Nouue.' 
And  there  is  move  natorily  in  the  treatmsnt 
His  modulations  an  fbww.  His  accompani- 
ments are  always  intmsting  and  suggestive, 
hut  they  gain  in  foroe  and  rariety  andquality 
of  ideas  in  the  later  songs. 

In  considering  the  songs  tliemselvee  somewhat 
more  olosely,  their  most  obvions  dharsoteristios 
are  : — Tlieir  number ;  their  length ;  the  variety 
of  the  words  ;  their  expression,  and  their  Othsr 
musical  and  jtoetical  jicculiarities. 

1.  Their  number.  Th«  pnUishad  aongs,  that 
is  to  say  the  compositions  for  one  and  two 
voices,  excluding  Ollertories  and  songs  in  operas, 
amount  to  808. 

2.  Their  length.  This  varies  verj'  much. 
The  shortest,  like  'Klage  um  Aly  Bey,'  Der 
Gkddaehniiedsgcbell,'  and  'Die  Spinneiin ' (o|\ 
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118,  6),  are  strophic  Mngi  (that  is,  with  the 

same  niel'xly  au'l  harmony  unchaiij;od  verse 
after  verttc),  in  each  of  wliich  the  voice  |iart  is 
only  sight  ban  long,  with  a  bar  or  two  of  intro- 
duction or  ritornel.  The  longest  is  Bcrtrand's 
'  Adelwold  und  Ewma '  (June  5,  1816),  a  ballad 
the  antogmph  of  whieh  oontdna  fifty- five 
]>agi's.  Others  of  almost  equal  length  and  of 
about  the  sanie  date  are: — 'Miuona,'  'Die 
NoniM/'iJnphhurMw/ete.  Another iiSdilllei'a 
*Der  Tkttoher,'  which  fills  thirty -six  jvages  of 
doee  print.  Schiller  a  '  Biii^gachaft '  and  the 
Oaelaii-songs  are  all  long,  thoa^  not  of  fho 
same  extent  as  *  Der  Tauchcr.'  These  vast 
ballads  are  extremely  dramatic ;  thejf  contain 
many  changes  of  tempo  ud  of  slgnatare, 
dialogues,  recitatives,  and  «in>  The  'Ritter 
Toggenburg '  ends  with  a  atrophic  song  in  five 
stanzas.  '  Der  Taucher '  contains  a  long  piano- 
forte passage  of  sixty  Kits,  during  the  susi^ense 
after  the  diver's  last  descent.  '  Der  Liedler ' 
contains  a  march.  The  Ballads  mostly  belong 
to  the  early  years,  1816,  1816.  Tlie  last  is 
Mayrliofir'f  '  Eiiisnnkeit,'  the  date  of  which 
8chuhert  lias  lixe<l  in  in.H  letter  of  August  3, 
1818.  There  are  long  songs  of  later  years,  such 
t\H  Collin's  'Der  Zwerg'  of  1823;  Schober's 
•  Viola  '  and  '  N  ergissmeinniclit '  of  1823,  and 
'  .Schiffers  Scheidelied '  of  1827,  and  Leitner's 
'Der  Wintcrabcnd '  of  1828;  but  these  are 
e^utially  different  from  the  ballads ;  they  are 
lyrical,  and  evince  eompumtively  few  meehaoi* 
eal  changes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  603  songs  collected 
tnm  an  the  great  Gorman  poets,  from  Klopetock 
to  Heine,  there  must  be  an  infinite  variety  of 
material,  form,  sentiment,  and  expression. 
And  one  of  the  moot  oibrions  dunaeteristios  in 
Schubert's  setting  of  this  immense  collection  is 
the  close  way  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  words.* 
Setting  a  song  was  no  oaaoal  oi^eration  with 
him,  rapidly  as  it  was  often  done  ;  but  he 
identified  himself  with  the  poem,  and  the 
poet's  mood  tor  the  time  was  hia.  Indeed  he 
complains  of  the  influence  which  the  gloom  of 
the  '  Winterreise '  had  had  upon  his  spirits. 
He  does  not,  as  is  the  manner  of  some  song- 
oomposers,  set  tln>  !><>et  at  naught  by  repeating 
his  words  over  and  over  again.  This  he  rarely 
does ;  but  he  goes  through  his  poem  and  confines 
himself  to  enforcing  the  expression  as  music 
alone  can  do  to  poetry.  The  nuisir  ohnnges 
with  tlie  wonls  as  a  landscape  does  when  sun  and 
dond  pass  over  it.  And  in  this  Schubert  has 
anticipated  Wagner,  since  the  words  to  whieh 
he  writes  are  as  nmch  the  nltsolute  basis  of  his 
songs,  as  Wagner's  librettos  are  of  his  operas. 
What  this  has  brought  him  to  in  such  cases 
as  the  '  Erl  King,'  the  'Wanderer,'  '  Schwager 

'  It  1»  irttunite  to  flnd  h!»  jir;u:tlc»  In  the  Miuwcii  no  flltTrJvnt, 
n>rr«-_n  <iiii,  tin*  |ii>lnt«l  i  iit— In  rvi-i)  .  in  t<t  the  •Ix,  word*  are 
-ithi^r  omitted  oi  inoom^tly  Jniiti.lnl  tot.'vthMr  (Mr.  i^ut.  In 
Cracvntte,  187S.  p.  llOaf.  WaatktetowsMlMwrfmoadtkcUUa 
mvda  tanpolMtqrt 


I  Kronos,' tlie  'Omppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,'  the 
Sliakesj>eare  songs  of  'Sylvia' and  'H;iik.  hark, 
the  lark  I  '  those  of  Ellen  and  the  IhuitiiUiau 
in  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  even  Englishmen 
can  judge  ;  hut  what  he  did  in  the  German 
literature  generally  may  be  gathered  from  the 
striking  passage  already  quoted  from  'Vogl  (pp. 
•JSS  P).  and  from  Miiyrhofer's  confession  — 
doubly  remarkable  when  coming  from  a  man  of 
aadi  strong  indiTidnaHty — ^who  somewhere  saya 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  full  force  even 
of  his  own  poems  until  he  had  heard  Schubert's 
setting  of  wem. 

One  of  his  great  means  of  oipnBsion  is  modu- 
lation. What  magic  tMa  alone  ean  work  may 
beesenfntheTMooftiieSonatainD.  As  in 
his  PF.  works,  so  in  the  songs,  he  sometimes 
carries  it  to  an  exaggerated  degree.  TIius  in 
the  short  song  '  Liedesend '  of  llayrhofer  (Sept. 
1816),  ho  begins  in  C  minor,  and  then  goes 
quickly  through  Eb  into  C|?  major.  The  signa- 
ture then  changes,  and  we  are  at  once  in  D  major ; 
then  C  mtyor.  Tlien  the  signatnre  again  changes 
to  that  of  Ab,  in  which  we  remain  for  fifteen 
liars.  From  Ab  it  is  an  easy  tmnsition  to  F 
minor,  but  a  very  sudden  one  from  that  again 
to  A  minor.  Then  for  the  breaking  of  the  har]> 
we  aie  forced  iuto  Dp.  ami  immediately,  with 
a  further  change  of  signature,  into  Fff.  Then 
for  the  King's  song,  with  a  fifth  change  of 
signature,  into  B  major ;  and  lastly,  for  the 
oondnding  words, 

Und  immsr  nKher  achrettet 
'Veiglbntg^chlceit  und  Orsb— 

a  sixth  change,  with  eight  bars  in  K  minor,  thus 
ending  tlic  song  a  third  higher  than  it  began. 

In  SohiUeHs '  Der  PUgrim '  (1825),  after  two 
strophes  (four  stanzas)  of  a  chorale-like  melody 
in  D  m^or,  we  come,  with  the  desuiptiou  of 
the  diffienltiee  of  the  pilgrim'e  road — mountains, 
torn  nt-s,  ravines — to  a  chnnp-  into  D  minor, 
followed  by  much  extraneous  modulation,  reach- 
ing Ab  minor,  and  ending  in  F,  in  which  key 
the  first  melody  is  repeated.  At  the  words 
'  niiher  bin  ioh  nicht  zum  Ziel ' — we  have  a 
similar  phrase  and  similar  harmony  (thoogh  in 
a  diflferent  key)  to  the  well-known  complaint  in 
the  '  Wanderer,' '  Und  immer  fragt  der  Seufzer, 
Wot'  The  signature  then  changes,  and  the 
song  ends  very  impressively  in  B  minor. 

These  two  are  quoted,  the  first  as  an  in- 
stance rather  of  exaggeration,  the  second  of  the 
mechanical  use  of  modulations  to  oamy  the 
natural  <liflieulties  depicted  in  the  poem.  But 
if  we  want  examples  of  the  extrsoitiinary  power 
with  which  Sdmbert  wields  this  great  engine  of 
emotion,  we  would  mention  another  song  wliich 
conUiins  one  of  the  best  instances  to  be  found 
of  propriety  of  modulation.  I  allude  to  Schu- 
hart's  short  poem  to  Death,  'An  den  Tcxl,'  where 
the  gloomy  subjects  and  images  of  the  poet  have 
tempted  uie  omnposer  to  a  aeries  of  snooeasiTe 
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changes  so  grand,  M  andden,  and  y«t  so  aasy, 

fitiil  so  thornuglily  in  kcopirig  with  tho  subject, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  them  unmoved. 

Bnt  modiuatkiif  fhoagh  an  all -pervading 
meana  of  expreMkm  in  Schubert'8  hands,  is 
only  one  out  of  many.  Scarcely  inferior  to  tlio 
wealth  of  his  modulation  is  the  wealth  of  his 
melodies.  The  beauty  of  these  is  not  more 
ar<t<>nishing  than  their  variety  and  tlieir  fitness 
to  the  words.  Such  tunes  as  those  of  'Ave 
Xaria,'  orfhe  Serenade  in  the  *8ohwanengesang, ' 
or  '  Ungeduld.'  or  the  '  (huncn  I^utenband,*  or 
'AnnaLyle,' or Uie'DiUiyr&mbe,'or  'Geheimes,' 
or  '  Sy  1  via, '  or  tiie  *  Lindenbaum , '  or  *1>n  bist  die 
Ruh,'  or  the  'Barcarolle, 'are  not  more  lovely  and 
more  appropriate  to  the  text  than  they  are 
entirely  dilFerent  from  one  another.  One  quality 
only,  apontaneity,  they  have  in  common.  With 
Beetliovr-n.  HjK>nt.meity  was  the  result  of  LiIkhit, 
and  the  more  he  jiolishcd  the  more  natural  were 
hia  tnnee.  Bnt  Sohnbert  read  tihe  ]>omn,  and 
the  appropriate  tuni-,  marriefl  to  immortal  verse 
(a  marriage,  in  his  case,  truly  made  in  heaven), 
radied  into  his  mind,  and  to  the  end  of  bis  ]ien. 
It  ronst  be  oonfeiaed  that  lu-  did  not  always 
think  of  the  compass  of  his  voices.  In  his 
latest  songs,  as  in  his  earliest  (see  p.  ^^81),  wo 
find  him  taking  the  singer  from  the  low  Bb  to 
F,  and  even  lii-^her. 

The  tune,  however,  in  a  Sohttbert  song  is  by 
no  meana  an  exclusive  feature.  The  aocompani- 
Dients  are  as  \  arierl  and  us  different  as  the  vniee- 
parta,  and  as  important  lor  the  general  effect. 
They  an  often  extremely  elabotste,  and  the  pub. 
li-shers*  letters  eon t;iin  many  complaints  ff  tin  ir 
diificnlty.^  They  are  often  most  extraonlinarily 
suitable  to  the  words,  as  in  the  *Erl  King,'  or 
the  beautiflil  'Dass  aie  hicr  gewcsen,'  the 
'Onippe  au8  dem  Tartarus,*  the  '  Waldesnacht' 
(and  many  others) ;  w'he re  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  any  atmosphere  inure  exactly  suitable 
to  make  tlie  words  grow  in  one's  niinil,  tlian  is 
supplied  liy  theaccompaniment.  Their  unerring 
certainty  tsastonishing.  Often,  asin  'Heliopolis, ' 
or  '.\ufl'>sung, 'he  seizes  at  onceonn  eharacteristic 
impetuous  figure,  which  is  then  carried  on  with- 
out intermission  to  the  end.  In  *  Anna  Lyle,' 
how  f'xaetly  dfX'.s  the  sw.  et  monotony  of  the 
re()eated  figure  fall  in  with  the  dreamy  sadness 
of  Scott's  touching  little  lament !  Another  very 
diarming  example  of  the  same  thing,  though  in 
a  different  <lirection,  is  found  in  '  Der  Einsarno,' 
a  fircHide  piece,  where  the  frequently-recurring 
group  of  four  semiquavers  imjiarts  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  dojiiesticity  to  the  ]>icture.-  lii  tlie 
*  Winterabend  ' — the  picture  of  a  calm  moonlit 
evening — ^the  aooompaniment,  aided  by  a  some- 
what similar  little  figure,  conveys  iiiijnitaMy 
the  very  breath  of  the  scene.    Such  atmospheric 

1  On.  ST,  contalnlnir  thrw  nonpi  h)r  no  roc«n«  dl(n>-t)U.  puh- 
UiImiI  with  K  niitl'Y  III)  tho  title-pace  th«t  i-nrv  tiiul  lirrn  tAkrii  ivr 

truat  «lth  Scltutwrt'aruiiwntI  toomtt«v«rrtlitnf  Uukt  «Mto»b*rd. 
i  A  .iiiilUr  aMod  to  vraM  la  «b«  Aadnito  of  «h»  OnaS  Duo 

(op.  rnoK 


e^ots  aa  these  are  very  charaeteristie  of  Schn- 

bcrt. 

The  voice-part  and  the  accompaniment  aoue- 
tfanes  fovm  so  perfiect  a  whole,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  disentangle  tho  two  ;  aa  in  'SylviSi,* 

where  the  persistent  dotted  quaver  in  the 
and  the  rare  but  delicious  ritomel  of  two  uote« 
in  the  treble  of  the  piano^pait  (ban  7, 14,  efec)^ 
are  essential  to  the  '^Tace  and  sweetness  of  tli« 
portrait,  and  help  to  place  tho  lovely  Engliah 
figure  befon  08.  Thiaistheoasealaoin  *AnnA 
Lyle '  just  mentioned,  where  the  ritoniel  in  rh* 
piano-part  (bar  20,  etc.)  is  inexpreaubiy  soothing 
and  tender  in  its  eflfoct,  and  sounds  like  the  edko 
of  the  girl's  sonx>w.  The  beautiful  Serenade  in  the 
'.Schwanengesang,' again,  combines  an  incessant 
rhythmical  accompaniment  with  ritornels  (longer 
than  tliosein  the lintcaaey,  both  uniting  with  the 
lovely  melody  in  a  song  of  surpassing  Ix'auty.  In 
the  '  Liebesbotschaft,'  the  rhythm  is  not  so 
strongly  mariced,  bat  the  ritomels  an  koger  and 
more  freiineiit,  and  form  a  clmniiing  feature  in 
tlrnt  exquisite  love-poem.  Schubert's  passion  for 
rhythm  comes  outasstrongly  inmany  of  the  songs 
as  it  does  in  his  marches  and  scherzos.  In  the 
two  just  named,  though  persistent  throughout, 
the  rhythm  is  subordinated  to  the  general  effect. 
But  in  others,  as  'Suleika,'  'Die  Sterne,' 
'Nachtgesang  im  Walde," '  Erstarnmg,'or  *  Knd»- 
lingssehnsucht,'  it  forces  itseli  more  on  the 
attention. 

Schubert's  Masses  arc  always  splendid,  and 
are  so  us<-d  as  nut  only  to  bo  the  basis  of  the 
harmony  but  to  add  essentially  to  the  varied 
and  effect  of  the  songs.  Sometimes,  as  in  '  Die 
Khihe,'  they  are  in  uniaon  with  the  voice-|*art. 
Often  they  shan  with  the  voice-part  itself  in 
tho  njelody  and  stnicture  of  the  whole.  The 
wealth  of  ideas  which  they  display  is  often 
astonishing.  Thus  in  '  Waldesnacht,'  a  very 
long  song  of  1820,  to  a  fine  imaginative  poem 
by  F.  Schlegel,  describing  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  a  night  in  the  forest,  we  have  a 
splendid  examfae  of  the  orymtttf  U/e  which 
Schubert  can  infuse  into  a  .song.  The  pace  is 
rapid  throughout ;  the  accompaniment  lor  the 
right  hand  is  in  ar|ieggioe  of  semiqnaTm 
througlioiit,  never  once  leaving  off;  the  left 
hand,  where  not  in  aemiquaven  also,  ba«  a 
succession  of  noble  and  varied  rhythmical 
mehxlies,  independent  of  t)>e  voice,  and  the 
whole  is  so  blended  with  tlie  voice  piirt — its* If 
extraoi-dinarily  broad  and  tiignifiod  tlux>ughout; 
the  spirit  and  variety,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
whole  are  so  remarkable,  and  th»>  mystery  of 
tiie  situation  is  so  jicrfeetly  conveyed,  as  to 
make  the  song  one  of  tiie  finest  of  that  class 
in  tho  whole  Srhnbert  collec  tion.  Tlie  same 
qualities  will  be  found  in  'Auf  der  Bruck'(1826). 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  higheet  dass 
of  his  songs.  "Tlie  highest  class  of  i»oetry,  and 
of  nuisic  illustrating  and  enforcing  |>of  try.  m»ist 
always  deal  with  liuman  joys  and  sorrows,  in 
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tiHir  most  individual  form,  with  tiie  wonl  loving 

or  longing,  in  contact  with  another  snti1, 
with  its  Maker  ;  and  the  greatest  of  Schubert's 
MDgs  win  lie  amongst  those  wliidi  an  Monpied 
with  tht)6«  topics,  such  as  '  Grttchcn  am8l>inn- 
rade,'  the  '  Mignon  '  songs,  the  'Wanderer,'  the 
•  Mulierlieder,"  and  '  Winterreise,"  and  jM>rhap9 
highest  of  all,  owing  to  the  strong  religions 
elf'TUpnt  which  it  contains,  the  '  Junge  Nonne. '  • 
In  that  wonderful  song,  which  fortunately  is  so 
w«II  kBown  thftt  BO  attempt  at  deaeriUng  it 
w  Decess&ry,  the  personal  feelings  and  the 
•nrroandings  are  so  blended — the  fear,  the 
fiutb,  the  rapture,  the  atorm,  the  swaying  of 
the  bouse,  are  so  given,  that  for  the  time  the 
hearer  becomes  the  Young  Nun  herself.  Even 
the  convent  bell,  which  in  other  hands  might 
be  a  terieaque,  ia  an  inatnunent  of  the  gnatsat 
beauty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mental  atmosphere 
whidi  SdmbCTt  throws  ronnd  hia  poema ;  hut 

hp  does  not  neglect  the  n'lin'-^cntation  of 
physical  objects.  He  seems  to  contine  himself 
to  the  imitatioii  of  natmRal  noiaea,  and  not  to 
attanpt  things  which  have  no  sound.  The 
triplets  in  the  Lindenbaum  may  be  intended  to 
convey  the  fluttering  leaves  of  the  lime-tree, 
aad  the  aooompaniment- figure  in  '  Die  Forcllc ' 
may  represent  the  leaps  of  the  trout  :  Imt  there 
are  other  objects  about  whicli  no  nusLakf  can  be 
nude.  One  imitation  of  the  beU  we  have  just 
T-f»  rre<l  to.  Another  is  in  the  '  Alx  iKlMMt  r,' 
where  an  FS  sounds  through  sixteen  ban  to 
rspnaent  the  *  evening  bell' ;  in  the  'Ziigen- 
gk«(  klein "  the  npj)cr  E  is  heard  through  the  whole 
jiiece  i  ami  the  bell  of  St.  Mark's  is  a  well- 
known  feature  in  the  part-song  of  the  *Oondel- 
fahr«r.'  The  iMwt  Ik  i  ti  tonus  a  natural  feature 
in  'Die  Post.'  ami  the  hurdy-gurdy  in  *  Dcr 
Leiermanii. '  Of  bird^  he  gives  several  instances ; 
the  Nightingale  in  '  Canymed '  and  'Die 
gitfangene  Siinger';  the  Rjiviii  in  '  Abcndbilder,' 
•ad  perhajie  in  '  Fruhlingstrauro  ' ;  the  Cuckoo 
in  'ffinaanlteit,' the  Quail  in  <Der  Waehtel- 
schl.ig'  ;  and  the  Cock  in  '  Fruhliii<^.straum.' 

That  hesitation  between  miyor  and  minor 
widdi  h  ao  nuoleed  in  Beethoven  is  dianeter- 
istk  also  of  Schubert,  and  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  piece  of  his.  A  beautiful  instance 
Buy  be  mentioned  m  passant  in  the  trio  of  the 
G  major  Fantasia  Sonata  (op.  78),  where  the 
two  1  ir^  in  E  minor  which  prece<le  the  K  major 
iiave  a  peculiarly  charming  etiect  Anotlier  is 
applied  by  the  four  bara  in  A  minor,  ftnr  the 
question  which  b-  pins  and  etuis  the  liermtifnl 
fragment  from  Schiller's  'Cio<ls  uf  anii)-nt 
Gnsee.'  Hedsohasaa  especially  hapcy  uay 
— eurely  peculiarly  hi.s  own  —  of  brin<;inf;  a 
niaor  piece  to  a  conclusion  in  the  msjor.  Two 
inrtsacea  of  it,  which  all  will  remember,  are  in 
tiie  Bomanoe  from  '  Roeamtmde  ' : — 

•kBA^.  Km  SirMaut,  mit  rinrr  >  nrrr  l^  r >n  mttftA  PHI 

**itd,  wm  priaMd  by  UcrvM  ot  Vknna  tu  int. 


and  in  the  'Moment  musical,'  No.  3,  in  F 
minor.  This  and  the  ritomels  already  spoken 
of  strike  one  like  personal  features  or  tmits  of 
the  contposer.  But  apart  from  these  idio.syn- 
craiiies,  the  changes  from  minor  to  mtgor  iu  the 
songs  are  often  anperh.  That  in  the  *  Sehwager 
Kronus '  (astonishing  '  production  for  a  lad  under 
twenty),  where  the  key  changes  into  D  major, 
and  farther  on  into  F  major,  to  welcome  the 
girl  on  tlie  threshold,  with  the  audden  retnm 
to  I)  minor  for  the  onward  journey,  and  the 
sinking  sun — can  be  forgotten  by  no  one  who 
hears  it,  nor  oan  that  idmoet  more  beantiAil 
change  to  D  major  in  the  '  Cnte  Nacht '  on  the 
mention  of  the  dream.  This  latter,  and  the 
noble  tranaition  to  Froi^rin  theMunge  Nunne' 
are  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
reference,  or  that  to  G  major  in  the  '  Riiekblick,' 
for  the  lark  and  nightingale  and  the  girl's  eyes, 
or  to  D  major  in  the  SerenadflL  'Irdiachea 
Clliick '  Is  in  alternate  .stanzas  of  major  and 
minor.  In  Schiller's  '  Rose '  (op.  73)  every 
shade  in  the  fate  of  the  flower  is  thns  indicated ; 
and  this  is  no  .solitary  iii.staiice,  but  in  almost 
every  song  some  example  of  such  faithful  paint- 
ing may  be  found.  A  word  will  often  do  it. 
W'iUi  Schubert  the  minor  mode  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  trouble,  and  the  major  with 
relief  ;  and  the  mere  mention  of  the  son,  or  a 
smile,  or  any  other  emblem  of  gladnesa,  ia  anrs 
to  make  him  modulate.  Some  .such  image  was 
Hoating  Itcfore  his  mind  when  he  made  the 
beautiful  change  to  A  n^jor  near  the  beginning 
of  the  A  minor  t^^uartet  (bar  23). 

The  foregoing  remarks,  which  only  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  few  of  the  external  diaraeteriatiea  of 
these  astonishing  songs,  will  Ik?  of  u.se  if  they 
only  eucounge  the  knowledge  and  study  of  tiiem. 
The  ehnnolo^oal  Hat  of  Schnberfa  pradnetiona 
[which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dic- 
tionaiy,  and  has  now  been  suf)er8eded  by  the 
list  in  the  complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  k  H  artel] 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  progress  of  his 
genius,  by  facilitating  the  scanh  where  alone 
it  can  be  made  with  protit,  namely  iu  the  worka 
themaelvea.  All  ave  wwth  knoidn|^  though 
all  are  bgr  no  means  of  equal  ezoallence. 


I  end  my  imiwrfect  sketch  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  wonderful  moaioian,  by  recalling 
tlie  fact  tliat  SchuWrt's  soiii«5,  reganled  as  a 
dc^tartment  of  music,  are  absolutely  and  entirely 
his  own.  Songs  th«re  were  befim  him,  those  of 
Schul/.  f'>r  instance,  and  of  Zuni.steep.  which  he 
so  greatly  admired,  and  of  Haydn  and  Mozart — 
touching,  beantiftilexpraaaionaof  simple  thought 
and  feeling.  But  the  Song,  as  we  know  it  in  his 
hands;  full  of  dramatic  fire.  ]>oetry,  and  patlios; 

*  Why  U  U>i«  woodarfol  »oo$  twvm  •ung  lo  public  la  EagUodT 
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•et  to  no  umple  YolkslieiKr,  l>ut  to  long  complex 
poems,  the  beat  poetry  of  tlie  greatest  poets,  and 
an  absolute  vefleetion  of  eveiy  change  and  breath 
of  stntiment  iu  that  [loctry ;  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  tlie  utmost  force,  litness,  and  varie^ — 
such  songs  were  his  and  his  alone.  With  one 
exception.  Beethoren  left  but  one  song  of  im- 
jiortance,  his  '  Liederkreis  '  (op.  98),  but  that  is 
of smwrlative excellence.  Tlie  'Liederkreis,' how- 
ever, was  not  published  till  Dec.  1816,  and  even 
if  Schubert  made  its  acquaintance  immediately, 
jtfe  a  reference  to  the  Clironological  List  will 
•how  that  by  that  time  his  style  was  formed,  and 
maay  of  his  fmest  songs  written.  He  may  have 
gdned  the  idea  of  a  connected  series  of  songs 
from  Beethoven,  though  neither  the  'SchSne 
Miillerin  '  nor  the  '  Winterreise  '  have  the  same 
intimate  internal  connection  as  the '  Liederkreis' ; 
bnt  the  obanotar  and  merits  of  tiie  single  eongs 
remain  his  own.  When  he  wrote  '  Loda's  Ge- 
apenst '  and  '  Kolma's  Klage '  iu  1815,  he  wrote 
what  no  one  bad  ever  attempted  before.  There 
is  nothing  to  detract  from  his  just  claim  to  1m! 
the  creator  of  German  Song,  as  we  know  it,  and 
the  direct  progenitor  of  thoM  priodcM  trewniei 
in  which  Schumann,  Mendelaaolm,  andBnlimB 
have  followed  his  example. 

Of  Rcliultert's  religion  it  is  still  more  difRcnlt 
to  say  anything  than  it  was  of  Beethoven's,  be- 
oaiue  he  is  so  modi  more  reticent.  Alittlepoem 
of  Sept.  1820,  one  of  two  iireserved  by  Robert 
Schumann  {Xeue  ZcUKhr\fi/Ur  Mutik,  Feb.  5, 
18801  i*  M  vsgite  •  oonfeadon  of  MQi  «•  «u 
wdl  M  imagined. 

THE  SPIRIT  or  TTIF.  WORLD. 

Loave  them,  leave  them,  to  their  dream, 

I  hear  the  Bplril  say  :— 
It  and  only  it  can  kc«p  them 

Near  iite  on  tli"ir  darkling  wsy; 

L•^ave  them  racing,  hurrying  on 

To  aomo  distant  goal, 
Building  orseds  and  pniolk  awn 

Bslf'seenlkSlMs  in  the  sou. 

Not  a  wofd  of  It  Is  true. 

Tet  wbat  looa  i>  tbeira  or  mine? 
In  the  maze  of  human  ttyatems 

I  can  tnoe  the  thought  divine. 

Theoiher,  three  yem  bter.  May 8, 1838,  ia  some- 

what  more  (h  fmirp.  It  calls  upon  a  '  mighty 
father '  to  look  u|x)n  His  sou  lying  iu*  tlie  dust ; 
and  implorse  Him  to  ponr  npcn  him  the  ever^ 
lasting  beams  of  His  love  ;  and,  evan  though  He 
kill  him,  to  preserve  him  for  a  purer  and  more 
▼igorona  exiatenoe.  It  axprMsea — very  imiwr- 
fectly,  it  is  true,  but  still  unmistakaMy — the 
same  faith  that  has  been  put  into  undying  words 
in  the  prologue  to  Jk  Mimorkm. 

Franz  may  not  have  gone  the  length  of  his 
brother  Ignaz '  in  vulgar  scofling  at  religious 
forma  and  persons,  which  no  doubt  were  very 
empiyin  Vienna  at  thsfedrte ;  but  still  of  formal 
or  dogmatic  religion  we  can  find  no  traces,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  practical 
1  atekteMtertaA«Mr,pbma.I«l. 


piety  displayed  in  his  love  for  his  father  and 
Ferdinand,  and  teatitied  to  by  them  in  their 
touching  words  and  acta  at  the  time  of  hia  deatii 

(pp.  31617);  iind  with  the  certainty  that, 
though  irregidar  after  the  irr^uiarity  of  his 
time,  Schubert  waa  nritiMr  aelfidi,  aenaoal,  nor 

immoral.  What  he  was  in  hia  inneir  man  w» 
have  the  abundant  evidence  of  hia  mnsic  to 
assure  us.  Whatever  the  music  of  other  com- 
posers may  do,  no  one  ever  rose  from  hearing  a 
pie<;e  by  Schubert  without  l)eing  benefited  by 
it.  Of  hia  good-nature  to  those  who  took  the 
l)read  out  of  hia  month  we  have  already  spoken. 
Of  his  modesty  we  may  be  alhiw.  d  to  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  niusiciaus  who  ever 
lived  who  did  not  behave  as  if  he  thought  him* 
self  the  greatest  man  in  the  world. ^  And  thoiie 
things  are  all  intrinsic  parts  of  his  cluiracter  and 
genius. 

That  he  died  at  an  earlier  age  ^  even  than 
Mozart  or  Mendelssohn,  or  our  own  Puruell,  ntust 
be  acooontad  for  on  thegronndpartlyof  hia  extra* 
ordinaryexertions,  luit  ntill  more  of  the  privations 
to  which  he  was  subjected  from  his  very  earliest 
years.  His  prod  notfona  are  mormons,  even  when 
iiicasured  by  those  of  the  two  great  German  com- 
posers just  namod,  or  even  of  Beethoven,  who 
lived  to  nearly  double  hb  ymn.  At  an  agewhen 
Beethoven  had  iirodure^l  one  Symphony  he  had 
written  ten,  besides  a  mass  of  works  great  and 
small.  'Fairer  hopaa't  Had  he  lived,  wiio 
can  doubt  that  he  would  have  thrown  into  the 
shade  all  his  former  achievements  ?  But  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  his  music  came  so 
easily  and  rapidly  that  it  was  proliably  not  ex- 
hausting.  It  wfis  his  privations,  his  absolute 
jwverty,  and  the  distress  which  he  naturally  felt 
at  finding  fhat  no  exertions  could  improve  hia 
circunifltances,  or  raise  him  in  the  .scale  of  exist- 
ence, that  in  the  end  dragged  him  down. 
Nearly  the  first  distinct  glimpse  we  catch  of 
him  is  in  the  winter  of  1812,  supplicating 
his  brother  for  a  roll,  aome  apples,  or  a  few 
halfpence,  to  keep  off  fhe  hunger  cf  the  Ung 
fast  in  the  freezing  rooms  of  the  Conrief.  With- 
in a  year  of  his  death  we  catch  sight  of  him 
again,  putting  upwith  coffee  and  biaonita  beeauao 
he  has  not  Sh\.  to  buy  Ins  diimer  with  ;  sellim? 
lus  great  Triu  for  1  Ts.  6d.,  and  his  songs  at  lOd. 
eadi,  and  dying  the  [KMaeaaor  of  effects  whidi 
were  valued  at  little  more  than  two  i>ounds. 
Beside  this  the  poverty  of  Mozart — the  first 
of  tiia  two  groat  mnaidaaa  wliom  '^anna  haa 
allowed  to  atarve— waa  wealth. 

*  ThU  modnty  come*  out  in  a  letter  Ut  FrntiiiAnd  of  Julj  lS4i^ 
in24.  where  Schubnrt  my%,  '  It  wonld  be  batter  to  pUy  •oiu«  oChW 
i|Uiirt.-t«  thnn  iiihie'  iprolnbl)-  rrfrrrinf  tothoM  lu  Eiuul  t3i>\.  'utM* 
there  U  nothing  In  them  rx^rpt  perbap*  th«  f*ct  that  thtr  Pl«a** 
jMU,  M  vvMyUiintr  of  lalna  piaana  you.  Tmr,'  h«  gam  on.  'p*  Se 
not  aragar  to  liava  Uk«d  tMn  ■»  nndt  aa  tlv«  waltaaaa(tlMtrii9a> 
liche  KKWM.'  alhidlng  to  a  clock  at  tlwt  «atlnc-ba«*«(  wkkk 
FrrrKrmml  hoi)  told  him.  wblth  wan  xtU^i  play  Prans'a  walliia.  Ik* 
(lin  k  .Ikjw(  how  pripular  HchuU-rt  wu  aimiiiir't  hi*  own  iM. asS I 
nvr-'t  havliiK  ov«rlook*d  tha  tact  In  tta  pnqwr  placa. 

'  The  u  .1  lowtogaiw  aiiHn Ww  mmrittmi,  potia.  a»a  palniUea  wW 
hav«di«d  tn  thef«iitt«M3e«fthiirttMa.  aiSWjs7airrkU(» 

trt  fumOitti  llMdataMlui.Mt  WUv,W:Caq|lB,tfL 
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Snch  facts  as  these  reduce  tlie80-calle<l  friend - 
s,lu[>  of  his  associates  to  its  right  level.  With 
hia  Mtouisliing  power  of  production  the  com- 
mooMt  care  woold  havt  ensured  him  a  good 
living  :  ami  that  no  one  of  his  set  was  found 
devoted  enough  to  take  this  oare  for  him,  and 
tmdse  that  watch  over  wajt  and  means  which 
Nature  hail  denied  to  his  own  genius,  ia  a  dis- 
credit to  them  all.  They  prate  of  their  devotion 
t»  their  fHend,  when  not  one  of  tiieni  had  the 
will  or  the  wit  to  prevent  him  from  starving  ; 
for  rach  want  as  he  often  endured  must  inevit- 
ably ha%'e  ii\jured  him,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
tlMt  bis  death  was  haetened  bj  the  Abeence  of 
tikOM  comforts,  not  to  say  necessaries,  which 
•hoold  have  nursed  and  restored  the  prodigal 
flspnditQfe  of  his  bndii  end  neivus. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Beethoven's 
end  as  soUtaiy  and  his  death  as  miserable,  but 
what  wat  hia  last  iHneaa  oompand  to  Sehnberf  a! 
OfficHNM  friends,  like  Pasqualad,  sending  liim 
wine  and  delicacies;  worshipping  musicians,  like 
Hummel  and  Hiller,  coming  to  his  death- bed  as 
if  to  a  shrine;  UsraifhAilatlandaiitB,8Qhindler, 
Hiittz-nbrcnner,  an<l  Brotming,  waiting  on  his 
every  wish  ;  the  sense  of  a  long  life  of  honour 
and  momi ;  of  gnat  worka  appfedated  and 

bf-li^ve"!  ;  the  homage  of  dbtant  countri<  H,  ex- 
prewed  in  the  most  substantial  forms — what  a 
eantnst  to  iJie  eaily  death-bed,  and  the  apparent 
wreck  of  such  an  end  as  Schubert's  !  Time  haw 
so  altered  the  public  sense  of  his  merits  that  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  place  oneself  in  the 
forlorn  condition  in  which  he  must  have  re- 
signc*!  hiin>*«  If  to  his  departure,  and  to  realise 
the  darkness  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  Uiroqgh  mhlUh  hia  simple,  sinoere,  guileless 
sonl  passed  to  its  last  rest,  and  to  the  joyful 
tesorreetion  and  glorious  renown  which  have 
sbee  attended  it  JTIen  an  intelli^ont  and  well- 
informe*!  foreign  musician  could  visit  the  Aus- 
trian capital  and  live  in  ita  musical  circles, 
without  so  much  as  hearing  Sehnberf  a  name.> 
*V«w  memorials  are  erected  to  him  in  the  most 
publie  places  of  Vienna,  institutions  are  proud 
to  bear  his  name,  his  works  go  through  count- 
less editionsy  snd  publishers  grow  rich  n\}on 
tb..'  i'r<v?eed8  STStt  of  single  songs,  whi!'-  fiues 
brighten  and  soften,  and  hands  are  clas^MHi,  as 
«e  drink  in  the  gay  and  pathetic  secents  of  his 

IBBBKe 

For  eren  his  privations  and  his  obscurity  have 
new  been  forgotten  in  the  justice  sinos  done  to 
him,  snd  in  the  universal  affection  with  which 
li?  WM  reganled  as  soon  as  his  works  reached 
the  outside  world — an  affection  which,  as  we 
hsve  conclusively  shown,  has  gone  on  inereaaing 
ever  since  his  de.ith.  In  tlic  wliole  range  of 
eenpoeers  it  may  b<"  truly  said  that  no  one  is 

'  TV  ktladon  i>  t"  K   Hi.lmr".  the  hii-^phw  of  Monrt.  who 
»oro«  tUix- ill  V1.V  iiH  In  the  »i>rl!ij  "f  IfT-T,     Weritly  with 
itm  tiw  of  flndlD*  out  nU  tlMt  wai  b«ct  oortti  knuwlnc  Id  murtc. 


now  to  deaily  loved  as  he,  no  one  has  the  happy 

power  so  conii»let<'ly  of  attracting  both  the 
admiration  and  the  allection  of  his  hearers. 
To  each  one  ha  is  not  only  a  great  mnsteian, 
not  only  a  great  enchanter,  but  a  dear  jtersonal 
friend.  If  in  his  '  second  state  sublime '  he  can 
know  thb,  we  nay  foel  snre  that  it  ia  a  fbll 
compensation  to  his  atlectionato  spirit  for  the 
many  wromcm  and  disappointments  that  he 
endnxed  wmle  on  earth. 

The  very  widefield  over  which  Schubert  ranged 
in  poetry  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing.  It  would  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  give  a  list  of  the  poems  which  he 
has  set.  Such  a  list,  not  without  inaccunuies, 
will  be  found  in  Wurzbach's  Biograpiiisdioi  Lcxi- 
eon,  Tfd.  xxxii.  p.  94.  Hero  we  can  only  say 
that  it  includi's  nvrr  600  poems by  100  aatium, 
of  whom  the  principal  are : — 

Goethe,  72  ;  Sehfller,  54 ;  Mayrhofer,  48  ;  W. 
Mttller,  44  ;  Holty.  25  ;  MaUhisson,  27  ;  Kose- 
garten,  20  ;  F.  Schlegel,  19  ;  Klopetock,  19  ; 
Komer,  16  ;  Schober,  15  ;  Seidl,  15  ;  Salia,  14  ; 
Claudius,  13  ;  Walter  Scott,  10  ;  Rellstab,  »  ; 
Uz,  8  ;  Ossian,  7  ;  Heine,  6  ;  Sliakespears,  8 ; 
Pope,  1 ;  Colley  Gibber,  1  ;  etc.  etc. 


Oompared  with  the  Uteratore  on  other  ocnn* 
posers  that  on  Schubert  is  not  extensiTe. 

Bio(jra}>hicaL — The  original  sources  are  scat- 
tered in  German  periodicals  and  elsewhere. 

1.  The  first  place  orast  be  given  to  Ferditiand  Schu- 
bert's iketdi,  aotltkd  'Ans  Tiudb  SchuberU  Leben,' 
foor  short  papers  which  appeand  in  Schuniaim's  period- 
ical. tlM  Jfew  Z^UOvrifi  Mr  MM$ik,  in  No(k  88  to  86 
(April  SS-Majr  V),  1880.  TheM  are  written  with  great 
■ImpUcitjr,  and  apparentlv  great  cxat  ttieM;  but  might 
have  besD  extended  to  doiiblM  t)i>-  length  with  greot 
advantaoe.  8.  MajrrfaofbroontributeU  a  nhoit  Krtielo  of 
recoUecttons,  BHmunmgtfn,  to  the  Ktuti  Archie  JMr 
QuAiehU  .  .  .  Literatur  und  Kutut  (Vienna),  Feb.  23, 
1SS0;  and  Baoemfeld  a  longer  paper,  UtUr  Franz  Sihu- 
btrtt  to  Noa.  eS,  TO,  71,  <^  the  Witner  ZeitM-hrifi  fiir 
KunM,  lAttntUTt  TMoter,  irad  Jfodc,  for  June  9,  11,  IS, 
1819.  Thflfla  papen,  written  no  nhurtl)-  aft«r  Schubert'* 
death  by  men  extremely  intimate  with  hira,  are  very 
▼alnatde.  8.  Banemfeld  alHO  made  two  interesting  com- 
maQkaHooa  to  the  FrHt  ivr^M  of  Vienna,  for  April  17, 
and  81, 1880,  eontaining  six  letten  and  parta  of  lettent 
by  Schubert,  and  many  anecdotea.  Tbeae  latter  articles 
were  reprinUid  In  the  Wpzig  .siVnw/*  for  Nov,  15, 22,  26, 
98,  1809;  tianalated  in  the  Muiicta  IVorld,  Jan  8,  15, 
Febw  5, 19, 1870,  and  in  Bauenifeld's  G«*ammdlt  HrkrifttH, 
roL  xiL  (Vienna,  1878).  But  recollectiooa  written  so 
long  after  the  event  mnxt  alwavs  l>e  taken  cum  arano. 
iTsMltndler  wrote  an  article  in  lUiufrU't  WUnrr  Tkfattr- 
zeituna^  for  May  8,  1881,  dpi«cribinK  Becthoveii  a  making 
acananitaiiee  with  8chub«rl  a  sudk-*  on  lii'<  <leath-bed; 
ana  other  article  in  the  .Vi/(ierrAetiiwcA'  Mu^ilzrUting, 
tar  1867.  He  alio  montiona  Schnbert  in  hid  l.ijt  of  lint- 
hnvtn,  Snl  ed.,  il.  186.  5.  Schnmann  printe<l  four  L  tter* 
(incomplete),  two  poemi»,  and  a  Dn^tn,  by  ^cliulxTt.  bh 
'Bfllkiakm'  iaYi\M  Heuf  Zt\t<chrift  fiirMu.'>i.  for  Kel).  1 
and  6,  1889.  8.  One  of  the  muw  l-'tt«T«  was  printeii 
complete  in  the  SlipuUe,  X<».  J,  fur  1878.  7.  The  Diar^ 
of  fkillo  MiUler  (\'ti»nna,  1S3J).  th»>  Unmrt»mnt$  of  Fran 
von  Chesy  (Leipzig.  ISoS),  and  Iht-  F.rinnmingtn  of  her 
aon  W.  von  (Jhejy  (SchafThansen,  1S«3),  all  afford  rngiiml 
fluta  aboat  Schnbert  by  thoae  who  Icnew  him  ;  and  8. 
Tted.  Blller's  irii«aflm«e«ii  ((>ologne,  In^O),  contain.«a 
paper —  *  Vienna  S2  years  oinco' —  embodying  a  few 
fntfreeting  and  lifeliivo  notices  of  the  year  18S7.  Of  all 
these,  use  haa  been  made  in  the  foregc^  P*f« 

0.  The  first  attempt  to  write  a  life  or  Schnbert  was 
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made  by  von  KreUsle,  who,  in  1841  publiabed  a  «ma]| 
8vo  pamphlet  of  165  pagen,  entitled  Fram  Schubert,  eine 
bUtgrafitche  SkU:e  ;  von  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Kreisxle.  This 
ia  s  Tory  interesting  little  book,  and  though  not  nearly 
80  long  as  till'  si't'und  cilitiiiti,  it  contains  some  facts 
which Tiav<' iho))i  Du*  (p|  tli  ii.  lit.  The  second  edition, 
Fram  Schnhtrt,  von  Dr.  lii-inricli  Krcisale  von  Hellborn 
(Vifiina,  Oerold,  is  :i  ljir>;e  hvo  of  619  pages,  with 

IHirtrait  iiftor  Kuim  I wit-scr.  This  is  a  thorouKnly  honest, 
all<  c' luuiii'' l><x)k  ;  but  it  is  il<'fortiii'<l,  lil\«!  many  (it^nii.m 
bioj^niiihir-K,  liy  a  very  ililtu.se  slylf.  and  a  nia^is  of  tiii- 
nt'd'Hsary  iniiti-T  in  tln'  nliaj)*  of  d«'l;iiii'd  nolic«.H  of  cv^m y 
one  who  caint?  intij  (Mntaol  \vii}i  Si'IiuIhtI  ;  and  snini'  >>( 
the  Iett'"r8  appear  to  he  garbled  ;  but  tlie  unalyM  s  i  ii  tlir 
oiwra-s  and  the  lists  of  workit  are  valii:il)|'«,  and  Iheii?  an- 
stinic  intft«»stin)j[  farts  gatherml  from  the  Frohlichs, 
Ferdinand  SfhnJK-rt,  Hpunn,  Hilttenbrminer,  and  othen. 
It  liiis  ln'Kii  triinslaU-d  into  English  by  Mr.  A.  I),  t^leridgo 
(two  vols,  .svo.  L4in;{iii:in,  ISii!*),  with  an  Apfiendix  by 
the  present  writer,  oonlainin^,' the  ttiemes  and  purticulara 
of  the  MS.  Sjinphonies  and  other  .MS.  niiuic  of  Hchubert, 
as  seen  by  Arthur  Sullivan  and  him  in  Vienna  in  18tiT. 
A  r6-(uni6  ofthe  work  is  j^ivcn  in  English  by  WiUjerforce. 
Frimz  Sfhnhert,  etc.  (London,  11.  Both  Kreiaalt^V 

works  have  been  l*nfely  utilise*!  by  H.  Barbedette,  in 
F.  ScktUtert,  an  via,  ote.  (Piirl»,  li<>66).  This  containa  an 
•troeioaa  version  of  Rteder'a  portrait,  and  one  new  Ctct 
— Aflu^lmile  of  Schober'a  aong '  An  die  Ma.Hik,'  valuabl* 
bewuM,  being  dated  April  24, 18S7  (while  the  song  ww 
eonjowd  in  iSllX  It  iliowi  that  Hchobcrt  did  not  con- 
flne  ui  ditM  to  mt  orfgiiial  mtographa  (compan  '  The 

IS.  TlMdiiervalaeorBelaainaini's  book,  From 
ftwf.  MiM  Mm  «.  ariM  irertc  (BflritB,  im%  eonaMa 
tn  we  aitnusti  firm  the  Juvenile  MS^  aooga,  Qitlatafe 

overt  ure  (pp.  12-80),  the  comparisons  of  eariy  aonga  with 
later  r>-viHionM  of  the  nme  (pp.  24,  154,  etc.),  live  pieeas 
print*' I  for  th>-  th^t  time,  and  faealmile  of  •  MS.  MOa. 
13.  (iiimiirecht.  \^  Mani,  and  othera  have  taeioded 

sketclies  of  HflmlM-rt  in  their  works. 

14.  The  article  on  Schubert  in  Wurzliaeh's  Bi4)ffra- 
jAUclirj  Urimn  (Part  3-.',  pp.  80-110;  Vienna,  187fl)  Is  a 
K'(kmI  mixture  of  unwearie*!  research,  enthusiasm  for  his 
hero,  and  cont<!mpt  for  tlione  who  misjudge  Idm  (see  for 
example,  p.  9.s^).  The  coi'iims  list-*  are  extremely  interest- 
ing iiuil  uspr'il.  IJnfortunnt.-ly  tiny  cannot  alwavs  be 
tru--i»il,  i-p;  "lo"  nuiit.itioti-i  ur«'  sometim(?s  curiously  In- 
correcl.  'I'liin  Mr.  Arthur  Duke  CV.l>'rid^;>'  is  raiseel  \n 
the  i)"<'raKe  as  •  Il.-rzog  Arthur  von  ( '(i1.tii!^'.>,  etc.  etc. 
Still  all  sludi'u'.-^  "t  Schuljert  should  bn  jjrateK;]  fi^r  tlie 

article. 

15  Tiie  facHiiiiile  of  the  '  Erl  Kin;;'  in  its  lirst  form 
has  been  mentiont'd  in  the  body  of  the  urllcle  l'SVi). 
Further  con»i<lenition  cnnvinces  me  that  U»e  original  of 
this  cannot  be  the  first  ai:to^Taph,  bot  laiiatlM  S  OOpy 
maile  afVerward.s  by  .S  hutMTt. 

Two  documeuts  must  he  mentioned.  10.  ArU  iih\ii\^iiir 
Do.r.itfthmy  <lrr  AunjitihiiiKj  uii'l  WinlertM'fi nti  (zu  lut  tirr 
irrii>i //f-r(  Ilt■^tt  ron  UftthovfA  uml  Srhu'-rrt  (Vienn.'», 
18'>3).  and  17.  Koni  U'iVjut  Mcinnfrfifsaiigrfrrin.  Frxf- 
ackrijl  :nr  Bntkullung  de»  ScA^Jiert  DfnhmtUs  am  1'. 
Afai,  tS7i,  an  account  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  in 
tlin  Stadt  Park,  containing  a  capital  sketch  of  .Schubert's 
Life.  Lists, andmany otherwelcome facts.  Herr Duinlia's 
apeeiBh  on  the  oeoaaion,  and  poeina  by  Rauernfeld  and 
weilan  wm  prlotad  awMrately.  Good  phou^phs  of 
iba  atetna  an  pabUalied  bgr  Lowjr  of  Vlanna. 

la.  StDoe  wrfttBc  tin  fDrecpliw  I  have  aeen  the  Life 
tmd  WMa  ^fSAiOerl,  by  A.  Higpi,  which  forma  No.  15 
of  Braitkopir  4  abtera  JfM&HMka  Vortrii^  (^i-SO). 
It  apipean  to  be  aa  exoeUeat  Mid^^^aBwrril^^M  aaoonta 


compilation,!  with  a  ffraat  deal  oTlniMniiiUM  Ib  amall 
compasi.  but  wanta  a  list  oTiMtiai  to  maka  ltCINn|iIeteh 
Al.«o  vj,  a  Life  by  H.  F.  Pnat  in  Tkt  Grtot  MmtUUmM, 
edited  by  Francis  Hneflter  (Loodon.  liSlX  la  readable 
and  intelligent,  and  haa  a  Hat  Of  wotkb  year  by  year. 

ISehuhert,  by  Edinondstonne  Duncan,  contains  a  good 
deal  of  UMf^il  information,  and  a  catalogue  of  Schuliwrt's 
work'<  based  on  the  complete  edition  of  Messrs.  BnMtkopf 
.'i  H.irtel.l 

Tlie  articles  on  Schubert'a  maaaes  by  Professor  Prout, 
In  the  ^fonthhJ  Musical  Jtrrord  for  1871,  and  the  Concitrdia 
for  1875,  are  too  important  and  int<»restinK  to  bo  omitted. 
(Among  other  articles  on  Schubert  may  be  specially 
mentioned  those  in  the  MnnttJv  .\f ».«{'•"/  /iVr-onf  ror  Feb. 
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1897 ;  those  in  the  Mtuical  Tivwi  for  Augiist  1893,  Jan. 
and  Feb.  1897,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1901,  and  an  intereath^ 
critical  study  by  Antonin  Dvofak  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Fiock  fn 
The  CmUry  for  July  IBW.  The  Jiomantie  Compoten.  bj 
j^Mdj^  ^t^tylfaaon  ilMTXoontaliia  a  veiy  iotcveniiic 

ThmaUe  Oatahfuet. 

Of  these  there  are  two : — 

1.  T%em<UUehe8  Veneiehniu  im  DmA  mekieNCMS 
t  'ompoMiomen  von  Fram  Schuhetl  (Vienna,  OiabaUi) 
[1S.5-.'],  contains  the  works  from  Opusl  to  100;  Schvmiwii- 
gesang  ;  Lieferungeii  1  to  r>0 ;  and  thirty  aong*  Oaclndcd 

in  the  foregoing)  of  a  series  entitled  '  Immortellen.' 

2.  Thrtnalischi*  I'entichnut  der  im  Druek  mchimenen 
U'erkr  Villi  Fram  Schubrrl,  herausgegeben  von  G.  Nott#- 
bohm.  Vienna,  F.  Schrciber,  1874,  pages  1  to  2S8.  This 
admiratil"  work  is  as  comprehensive  and  accurate  as  th«» 
previous  j)ublication8ofit«author  would  imply  its  bein<j. 
fnd-rtli'-  head  of  printed  works  it  comprises  :—<l)  works 
with  ojius  numlmnt  1  to  173.  (J)  Nachgelaasene  Mu-«. 
DichtunKen,  IJeferungen  1  to  60.  (3)  Works  without 
opus  numbe  rs  for  orcheatra,  chamber  music,  etc.  (4) 
ttoubtful  atul  sjitiHoiis  comi«i.if  ioiis  ;  works  still  inMS,  ; 
bfjoks,  ["iitiuit-.,  i-li'.    (:,)  hst  uf  sonars,  etc. 

The  iiitonniition  uiiili-r  "•uch  |M.>(  f  is  not  continef]  to 
the  nameand  date  of  i)ublicatiiiM,  hut  l-wi'^  in  moat  r-*».-s 
tlie  date  of  com|iosition,  ai  d  Ireiiueiitly  al.^o  such  f.^cta 
as  the  tirst  time  of  TH'rforiiiance.  etc.  It  is  in  fact,  like 
all  the  author's  publications,  a  model  of  wlat  aitcb  a 
cataiogaa  ahoold  M, 
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It  only  nmum  for  me  to  Tetnrn  my  sinoere 

thanks  to  those  friends  who  have  helpetl  me  with 
tacts  and  suggestions  and  with  much  labour  in 
the  execution  of  the  preceding  ]»age8  ;  such  as 
Fnnldn  Caroline  Geialer-Schul)ert,  Fatlu  i  Her- 
naail  (Anton)  Schubert,  and  otlicr  nn'inlM  rs  of 
the  ooniposer'a  family  ;  to  Hcrr  Eugcn  Heilperu 
and  the  eminent  phott^raphen  who  act  under 
\\\*-  name  of  '  Adele  '  in  Vienna  ;  niy  ever-kind 
fneod  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  Librarian  of  the  Mosik- 
Tendn  there ;  Dr.  Kopfermann,  Librarian  of  the 
k.  k.  BiMiotlu  k,  Uerlin  ;  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford  ; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry ;  Sir  A.  Manns ;  Herr  A. 
Dorffel :  Mr.  Paul  David ;  lieaare.  Bieitkoi  f 
Hartol  ;  Baron  Tauchttits,  jim.  ;  Mr.  L.  Eng*  !  ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Squire  :  and  many  more.  To  each 
and  to  all,  I  exjireaji  my  htarty  aoknowledg- 
iD«nt:>.  <i,  J  reviat^^  l  1  y  w.  h.  h*- 

.^  HUBERT,  Frakz,  a  violin'ist,  Iwrn  of  a 
noucal  family  at  Dresden,  July  22,  1808,  was 
a  pttpO  of  Lafoot,  and  roee  tiirongh  variona 
nades  to  succeed  Tii]iiiisl;i  in  1S61  as  first 
Comerlmeister  (or  leader)  iu  lus  native  city. 
He  retired  in  1878,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  into  tlie  orchestra.  Ha  died  at 
Dresden,  Apiil  12,  1878.  His  published  works 
inclmle  Studies,  a  Duo  for  violin  and  i»iano, 
and  two  Oonoertante  for  violin  and  violoncello 
(with  Kuniiiior).  His  little  juece,  '  L'Abeillc  ' 
ia  otten  to  be  found  on  violinists'  progranames. 
Sehabert'a  wife,  Ma«ohiiika,  a  diatingniahed 
hra^Tini  singer,  wa.s  bom  Augu.st  25,  18 LI, 
aad  appeared  at  the  German  opera  in  Loudon 
b  18SS.    She  died  at  Dresden,  Sept  20, 

18*2.  c. 

SCHUBERT,  Louis,  violinist  and  singing- 
uaater,  bom  Jan.  27,  1828,  at  Dessau,  went 
in  his  eighteenth  year  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
then  vs  ( 'orn  ertmeistcr  to  Konigsbcrg,  where 
ht  remained  till  1862.  He  tlieii  returnctl  to 
Dresden,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repute 
tioa  u  a  teacher  of  singing.  He  {mblished  a 
method  of  singing  in  tlie  form  of  songs,  and 
filar  of  bii  operettaa  have  become  fovmtritea. 
He  dif-d  at  Dresden,  Sept.  17,  1884.  r.. 

SCHUBERTH,  Gottlob,  bom  at  Carsdorf, 
August  11,  1778,  received  his  musical  education 
•t  Jena,  and  laamt  the  violin  from  Stamitt. 


In  1804  he  went  to  Magfleburg,  residtd  there 
for  some  years,  and  was  diHtinguislted  as  an 
excellent  clarinet  and  oboe  player.  In  1889 
he  moved  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
18,  1846.    His  eldest  son 

Jvlhts  Fbrdutakd  Gxcko,  bom  at  Hagde> 
burg,  July  14,  1804,  was  the  founder  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  J,  Sc}iul>erth  k  Co.  in 
Leipzig  and  New  York.  After  learning  the 
biudneBB  of  a  music-publisher  in  llagdebaig, 
he  startf'il  iu  1  S'Jt)  on  his  «nv!i  account  at 
Hamburg,  whence  he  was  enabled  to  found 
branch  eetabiiahments  at  Leipzig  (1882),  and 
Xew  York  (1850).  In  IS.')  I  he  gave  uj»  the 
Hamburg  business  to  his  brotlier  Frederick  (see 
below)  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Leipzig 
and  New  Y^ork.  Besides  his  publishing  business, 
.Julius  Schuberth  was  an  indefatigable  student 
of  latiguage,  literature,  and  music.  He  was 
]iul>Iisher,  editor,  and  proprietor  of  a  Muttkal* 
isclus  Conversatimis  Lexun/n  (which  has  gone 
through  ten  editions,  and  from  which  the 
details  of  the  preaent  artide  have  been  ob> 
taincd),  the  Klcinc  Hamburger  }fits-il-  Zflfmuj 
1840-50),  tlie  New  York  Mtuik  Zcitung 
1867),  and  8Afth«r^*$  kMner  Musik  ZeUung 
1871-72).  In  1840  he  founded  the  Nord- 
deiitscher  Musikverein  and  Preis  Institut  at 
Hamburg.  He  received  many  decorations  from 
the  crowned  heada  of  Germany  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  music.  In  1^71  he  settled  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  died,  .hmc  9,  1875.  His 
business,  whidi  in  1877  comprised  over  6000 
puMicatio!i«.  ^v?^s  carried  on  with  increasing 
success  by  his  widow  and  nephew  until  1891, 
when  it  was  bought  by  F.  Si^d. 

LuDWU:,  the  second  son  of  Gottlob,  wa.s 
bom  April  18,  1806,  at  Magdeburg.  He 
stndied  under  hie  father  and  0.  M.  von  Vebor, 
and  when  only  .^ixtcLn  was  music>diiMSftor  at 
the  Stadt  Theater  of  his  native  town.  He 
was  8ubse<iuently  Court  Capellmeister  at  Olden- 
burg, and  after  living  at  Riga  and  Kbnigsbeig 
(18.'5.''t),  became  (1845)  conductor  of  the  German 
Opera  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  died  in 
1 850.  His  oompoaitiont  inolnde  aone  pnbliahed 
chamber  music,  besides  ojieras  and  symphonies 
which  remain  in  MS.    His  young(>r  brother, 

Carl,  was  bora  at  Magdeburg.  Feb.  26, 
ISn.  Ho  learnt  the  i»iano  from  his  father, 
and  the  violoncello  from  L.  Hesse.  In  1825 
he  was  placed  nndtf  Dotzaucr  at  Dresden,  and 
in  IS-'S  made  his  first  concert  tour  to  I.u  lw  i;.:s- 
lust  and  Hamburg.  In  1829  he  played  at 
Coix'uhageu  and  Gothenburg,  but  a  series  of 
misfortnnea  drove  him  hack  to  Magdeburg, 
where  lie  (X'cn]>ii'(l  the  Jioet  of  first  violoncello 
in  the  theatre  orcheatra.  In  1833  he  again 
played  in  Hambnrg  with  success,  and  during 
the  next  few  years  gave  concerts  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  North  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  besides  visiting  Paris  and  London 
(1886).   In  the  antomn  of  the  latter  year  ho 
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WM  appointed  solo  viuloncclliHt  to  the  Czar. 
He  nmuned  for  twenty  years  at  St.  Petenburg, 
occupying  the  posts  of  muaical  director  at  tho 
University,  conductor  of  the  Ini()erial  Court 
Orohestm,  and  inepeetorof  tin  ImpnklDninatio 
College.  He  died  at  Zurich,  July  22,  1863. 
His  oompositions  include  chamber  musio  and 
ooootttos  for  the  Tioloncello,  etc 

Fbixdrich  Wilhelm  August,  fifth  son  of 
Goitlob  Schuberth,  was  bom  at  Magdebui^ 
Oct  27,  1817,  and  from  1868  was  Uie  head 
of  tho  firm  of  'FMts  Sehnberth'  at  Ham- 
bui^.  w.  B.  8. 

SOHUCH.  ERNtT  VOK,  bom  at  Oias,  Nor. 
23,  1S47,  was  at  first  intended  for  tho  legal 
profession,  but  music  was  too  strong  (he  ha<I 
appeared  as  a  violinist  at  the  age  of  seven,  ainl 
at  nine  years  old  playcHi  solos  on  tli<-  ]>i;itio  aii<l 
violin  in  public),  and  ho  received  iuHtnictiou 
from  Bduanl  Stoltz  at  Graz,  and  afterwards 
from  Dessotf  in  Vienna.  In  1867  ho  was 
ajipointcd  conductor  of  Lo)>e'a  tlK  Jiti  e  at  Brealau, 
and  after  short  engagements  at  Wiirzburg, 
Gfaz,  and  Basic  he  was  engaged  by  PuUini  to 
con'lu'^t  a  series  of  Italian  operas  in  ditferent 
im  Li  of  Germany.  In  March  1872  he  conduc  ud 
his  first  opera  in  Dresden,  and  in  August 
following  w;ia  appointed  cai>ollnii  ister  there. 
In  1873  he  was  made  court  capelhueister,  and 
very  soon  hia  great  gifts  began  to  make  the 
Dre*il('n  openi  fammis  tlirougliout  tho  world 
for  the  catholicity  of  its  repertory,  the  broad 
Tiews  of  its  oondnetor,  and  the  excellenoe  of 
individtial  i»erfonnan(is.  Schuch  has  always 
given  duo  regard  to  the  art  of  the  bel  canto, 
and  as  an  operatic  oondnotor  he  has  few 
rivals.  In  1897  ho  wan  ennoM.'d  by  tlie 
Emperor  of  Austria,  aud  in  1899  ho  was  given 
the  title  of  privy -oonnoillor.  In  1876  he 
married  the  singer  Ci-emextink  Schuch- 
PuosKA  (her  maiden  nunc  was  accurately 
ProchdTika),  who  wan  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  12, 
1853,  was  a  \'\\\n\  of  Mtne.  Matliilde  Marchesi 
at  tho  Vienna  Conservatoiiv,  and  a  momljer  of 
the  o^iera  company  at  Dm-^iUu  from  1873. 
II*-)-  voice  is  a  light  soprano,  and  she  aings 
florid  music  with  great  skill.  Slio  appeared  in 
London  at  some  of  tlui  early  Riilitor  Concerts, 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  she  sang  tho  part 
of  Aennclien  in  '  Der  Fr<'i>4chutz  '  at  the  <;t  rn!nn 
Opera  under  Ilichter  in  1884,  with  nni' h 
raceesB,  and  also  appeared  as  Eva  in  '  Di. 
Mcistcrsinger.'  She  retired  fron*  the  stage  in 
1895.  (Dr.  Sakolowski'.s  monograph  on  Schueh  ; 
Rieni  iiiu's  Tjexikan,  etc.)  .v. 

SCIlb'KMANN,  Oeoi-u  Vk'^vw..  one  of  the 
early  comirasers  of  Grerman  o|)era,  was  tiie  son 
of  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Hanover.  He  early 
showed  a  decided  tnlent  for  music,  firf4t  as  siri:^'<  r 
and  afterwards  as  composer.  From  1693  to 
1697  he  was  engaged  as  falsetto  singer  at  the 
llam'^'ui^  Opei  I.  and  also  for  Chureh  serviee. 
In  16U7  th<:  Duke  of  Brunswick  invited  him 


to  Wolfenbiittel,  and  shortly  after>\ards,  at  th« 
Dnke's  expense,  he  visited  Italy  for  the  farther 

cultivation  of  his  musical  talent.  From  1  702 
to  1707,  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick'a  per- 
miialon,  he  entmsd  the  aenriee  of  the  Dalce  of 

Meiningcii,  but  in  tho  latter  year  be  \\  a3  rr- 
calltid  to  Woifeubuttel,  where  he  rtiuaine^l  till 
hia  death,  some  time  after  1741,  busily  enga^^i 
in  the  composition  and  prn<Iuction  of  (leniian 
operas,  in  which  he  himself  took  a  leading  |>ar^ 
as  alto  singer,  and  also  from  time  to  time  acted 
as  capellmeister.    Many  of  thest'  oiNL-ras  were 
also  produoed  at  Hambm]^  bnt  none  of  them 
weie  ever  prbited  dniing  lus  Ufotbne,  and  most 
of  them  are  only  known  from  tJieir  librettos. 
Of  a  few  only  has  the  music  snnrived.    One  of 
them,  entitled  'Ludovicus  Pius,'  or  'Lndewig 
der  fromme,'  first  produced  in  1726,  has  now 
been  reprinted,  though  not  complete,  by  Dr. 
Hans  Sommer,  from  a  MS.  in  his  posseasiou. 
and  appears  as  Band  xviL  in  Eitncr's  PiMika- 
ti<m  culh  rer  Mitsik-werkc.    As  a  Beilage  to  tb«- 
MonatshffU  of  1885,  Eitner  has  also  priiit>->i 
aria  from  another  oiM.nv  of  .Schiirmann's,  eiitit!..-<J 
'  Henricus  Ancejis,' or  '  Heinrich  der  V<iglfcr.' 
besides  a  complete  Churcli  Cantata  for  tlie  New- 
Year,  both  of  which  are  catenlatsd  to  ^ive  a 
very  favomablo  idea  of  Schiimi aim's  jKjwcrs  as 
a  oom|K>ser.    Eitner  is  disposed  to  assign  hiiu 
a  very  high  place  even  in  aMooiation  witii 
Hanih'l  ;uiil  Bach,  boUk  for  genuine  feeling  and 
contrapuntal  slcill.  4.  R.  u. 

SGHtiTT,  Bdvard,  bom  Oct  2S,  I860,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  was  intended  for  a  mercantile 
career,  but  relint^uished  it  for  music,  whiclt 
he  lesmied  from  Petersen  and  Stein  snffldentlv 
to  ]),iss  tlu'  i  xatnination  at  the  St.  Petorsburi; 
Conservatoire,  with  honour,  in  1876.  He  then 
entered  the  Oonservatorinm  at  Leipzig,  pnsetd 
the  final  examination  there  in  1878,  and  went 
to  Vienna,  where  lie  was  elected  conductor  ot 
the  Alcademische  Wagner-Verein.  In  January 
1882  he  played  his  Concerto  (op.  7)  in  O  minor, 
before  the  Russian  Musical  Society  at  St  Peters- 
burg. It  was  |»erforraed  at  tho  Crystal  Palace. 
Sydenham,  April  If),  IS.'^'J,  by  Mme.  Fricken- 
haus.  His  publishtnl  works  include — Serenade 
for  strings,  op.  6  ;  Variations  for  2  Pianos,  op.  S» ; 
Songs  opji.  IS,  19,  22,  23  ;  piano  piwes,  opp. 
13,  l.'»,  16,  17,  20,  21,  41,  transrrii.tion  of 
songs  by  Brahms,  Strauss's  Fledeniiaus  waltz, 
etc.  c, 

SCIIUTZ,  HnrsMMrH  (name  sometimes  Latin- 
ised SAtJirrAiiiu.s),  'the  father  of  German 
nmsic,'  as  he  has  been  styled.  Was  bom  at 
Kostritz,  Saxony,  Oct.  8,  l.''>86.  His  father 
and  grandfather  occupied  a  good  social  position 
at  Weissenfets,  wMther  his  father  mnoi^with 
his  f.iniily  on  tlie  death  of  the  grandfather  in 
1591.  Admitted  in  1699  as  a  chorister  into 
the  chapel  of  the  Landgraf  Maurice  of  Hesse* 
ens',!  1,  Seluitz  had,  l.i  s:<1<  m  a  thorough  mnsieal 
trainiitg,  the  advantage  of  a  good  general 
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«iiaeatioii  in  the  arte  ntd  MieiioM  of  the  time, 
which  enabled  him  in  1607  to  |lf<OMe(i  to  the 
Vniveraity  of  Marburg,  when>  he  ptmued  with 
maw  diatinction  tlie  atixly  of  law.  The  Laud- 
graf,  whenonaTisit  t<>  .Miiibur<,'.  obsci  viiig  in 
his  protdgi  a  apccial  inclination  and  talent  for 
luuaic,  generously  oll'ered  to  defray  the  exjiense 
of  liis  furtlier  musical  cultivation  at  Venice 
under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni  (Jabricli,  tlm 
most  distinguished  musician  of  tlu'  ugc  Holmtz 
acconlinj^ly  proceeded  to  Venice  in  1609,  and 
already  in  Itill  jmblished  the  hrst-fruits  of 
his  stndics  under  (Jabrieli,  a  book  of  tire-part 
madrigals  dedicated  to  his  patron.  On  the 
death  of  Cabrieli  in  1612.  Schiit:^  retunnMl  to 
Cassel,  and  waa  appointed  organist  tu  the  Laud- 
graf,  but  flitlier  nncertdn  blmaelf  as  to  hia  real 
vocation  for  nuisif  oi  in  hn  etl  by  hi«  friends, 
he  had  still  houie  thouglit»  of  taking  up  again 
the  profession  of  law.  Perhape  the  Landgrars 
cha{Hd  was  U»}  narrow  aapherefor  him  t<i  w.nk 
in ;  it  was  fortunate  therefore  that  in  Iti  1 4  he  re- 
ceived  theinTitatfen  tonndertaketheentiredireo- 
tion  of  the  oapelle  of  the  Elector  JolKinn  Ceorg 
of  iSaxonyatDieaden,  ata  salary  of  400 gulden. 
The  Landgraf  was  nnwOHng  to  {lart  with  him, 
and  wi>id(l  at  first  only  allow  him  to  accept  tluH  ' 
position  temporarily.  IIerecalledSchutzinl616, 
hut  on  the  eanie^i  ]><  utiou  of  the  Elector  finally  I 
consented  to  his  reniainint;  pfrniuiKiitly  ii 
Dresden.  Schiitz's  Hrst  endeavour  at  Dresden 
was  to  reorganise  the  electoral  music,  and  in- 
deeil,  as  he  had  1>een  aBg^^ed  to  do,  on  tlie 
Italian  moilel,  for  the  purpose  of  iiitrodueing 
tho  new  coneerteil  style  of  niu.sio  vocal  nji-l 
instruniontal.  He  procured  good  Italian  instru- 
ments and  playerM.  and  sent  ipialified  mend>ers 
of  the  capellc  to  Italy  for  a  time,  to  jierfect  | 
tliemselvea  in  the  new  atyle  of  ringing  and  i 
l>laying.  I 

Hia  first  work  of  ini]M)rtance  ap{H.-arcd  in 
1619,  *  Psalmen  David's  sanmit  etlichen  Motet- 
ten  uml  Coiicerteii  iiiit  8  und  niehr  Stinmicn,' 
a  work  wliich  shows  the  influence  of  the  new 
Monodie  or  Declamatory  atyle  which  Sehittz 
liad  learned  in  Italy. 

For  his  purpose  ijchutz  uses  the  means  of  ex- 
preasion  afforded  by  contrast  of  diflSsrent  choitB, 
or  contrast  of  solo  voices  with  full  choir,  or 
oontrast  of  voices  with  instruments,  either  the 
simple  Basso  Oontinuo,  i.e.  for  organ,  lute,  or 
theorlK),  or  .string's  with  occitsional  tnim]Ht.s,  etc. 
His  next  work,  in  l623,  was  an  oratorio  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bssurrection  entitled  *Hiatoria 
der  frohlichen  und  siegreiehen  Auferstehung 
unsers  einigen  Erlusers  und  .Seligmachers  Je«u 
Christi.'  The  occasion  for  the  composition  of 
this  work  would  .seem  to  have  been  the  practice, 
still  kept  up  at  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  other 
chtirchos  in  Saxony,  of  singing  the  story  of  the 
Ki-surrection  at  tiaster  us  that  <»f  the  Passion  in 
Holy  \\'''rk.  A  •  <  Iristliches  ( M-;aiit;buch  "  of 
1612  informs  us  titui  '  Every  year  on  Easter-day 
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at  Vespers,  before  the  sermon,  there  is  sung  in 

our  Christian  congregations  tho  Resurrection, 
so  splendidly  set  by  Antonins  Scandellos.' 
This  Antonius  Scandellus,  Scandello,  or  Scan* 

delli,  ha<l  been  one  <»f  Schutz's  own  jiredceessors 
at  Dresden  from  1568  to  1580,  and  had  written 
l*oth  a  Passion  and  a  Resurrection.  (See  p.  238.) 
His  '  Resurrection  '  must  have  continued  in  use 
c\  en  V)eyond  Schiitz'.s  time,  since  it  even  ajipears 
in  VojR'lius's  •  Ix'ipziger  (le-sanghueh.'  ol  1682. 
It  may  be  .seen  in  Sclu'lierh  in  an<i  Riegel's 
'  Seliatz  des  litmi^ischen  Chorge.sang, '  ii.  HIP. 
647.    (With  regard  to  the  authorship,  compare 

0.  Kade's  remarks  in  the  Vorwort  to  the  Noten- 
Iteilagen  to  And»ros's  (_!,  <,-liir1,tr^  xlvi.)  Sclmtz's 
'  Kesurrectiou '  follows  the  line  uf  Scandello 's,  only 
whereas  Soandello's  composition  is  purely  vocal, 
that  of  Schtitz  is  adaptcfl  to  instnmieiital  ae- 
companinieut.  Both  works  begin  with  a  setting 
(in  Scandello  5-part,  in  Schiitz6-i>art)of  the  words 
'Die  Aurer>itelitiiig\iii«  rs  Ilerni  .'e>n  Cluisti.  wie 
una  die  von  den  Evangelisten  l>eschriebeu  wird,' 
and  oonolnde  with  a  setting  (Scandello  5-part, 
Srliiitz  8-j>art)  of  the  wonls  '  Cott  .^ei  Dank,  di  r 
una  den  Sieg  gegobcn  hat,'  etc  In  Scandello, 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist  is  altogether  liturgi- 
cal, bntin  Schitt/,  while  it  is  mostly  l)a8ed  on  the 
lituigioal  melody,  tlie  more  important  passages 
have  given  to  them  a  more  characteristic  and  ex- 
jiressive  form  of  dedaniatii  n.  wliieh  sometimes 
rises  up  to  actual  melody  in  the  more  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  Evangelist's  jmrt 
is  aooomi»anied  throughout  either  by  the  organ 
or  preferably  by  four  Viole  da  Ganiba,  which 
are  callc<l  uixni  at  certain  J»au8es  in  llie  narra- 
tive tit  exeeiite  appropriate  nins  or  pas.sage8 
(' Zieilieiie  uiid  a]tpropriirte  Laufe  inh  r  Pas- 
saggi  nia«  hen  The  words  of  other  personages 
arc  set  for  two  or  more  voices,  according  to 
their  unniber,  as  for  instance,  the  wonls  of  the 
three  Maries  as  a  trio,  of  the  two  angels  as  a  duet, 
of  the  eh^ven  diaciplcs  as  a  6-part  ehoms,  only 
that  usually  for  single  j>ersonage3  two  part.s  are 
employcd(asinScandelli),  though  Scliutzi*erniits 
one  of  these  parts  to  be  taken,  as  he  expresses 
it.  instnimi  ii'i'^ r.  Tliis  work  of  Sehiit/:'s  is 
altogether  remarkable,  as  being  a  highly  success- 
All  endeavour  to  unite  dramatic  expressiveneas 
witli  reverence  for  ereloalastical  tradition.  Tlu- 
same  spirit  is  shown  in  another  form  in  his 
next  wwk  of  importance,  *  Cantiones  Sacrae,*  for 
four  voices  with  bass  acconi]iftniment  for  organ. 
The  endeavour  here  is  to  unite  the  older  form  of 
the  Motet  with  the  newer  form  of  the  Concorto^ 
and  the  Diatonic  Church  Modes  with  the  ttse 
of  Chromatic  harmonies.  In  1627  Johann  Georg 

1.  of  Saxony  wished  to  signalise  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Landgraf 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  by  giving  the  hrst  ju  rlorni- 
anoe  of  opera  in  Germany.  The  o]  era  had 
just  sprang  into  life  in  connection  with  the  new 
nnisicnl  movement  in  It.ily,  as  n  supposed 
revival  ot  the  anti»iue  music-drama.  Schiitz 
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waji  commitwioiipfl  to  procure  fkom  Italy  Peri's 
opera  '  Dafne.'  The  poet  Opiti  was  Mt  to 
the  task  of  tiBiulating  the  Italian  text  by 
Rimii  cini  into  German,  and  as  it  ■wan  fomul 
tlut  Peri's  music  would  not  quite  tit  the  new 
German  words,  Scbiitz  had  to  adapt  them  to 
new  music  of  his  owrn.  The  oj^era  '  Dafne,'  as 
thus  set  by  Schiitz,  was  performed  at  Torgau  on 
the  1 3th  of  April  1627.  Uiifortuuately  the  music 
oftliis  first  Germaii  opera  has  not  been  praserved, 
and  no  further  account  of  it  Irns  been  given.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Schiitz  did  little  else 
on  this  occasion  than  rearrange  Peri's  music  and 
aild  sometliing  in  exactly  the  same  style.  In 
any  i-iiso  the  renult  was  not  such  as  to  induce 
Sc  lniti;  to  make  any  ftutlior  •ttsmpta  in  miisic 
lor  tli<-  t!i<'itt-  .  il  n.'  .'vc(>|)t  another  occasional 
piece,  a  bullet,  -  Uiplteus  uud  Euridice,'  written 
in  1688,  liM  masio  of  which  appears  aiao  to  be 
lost.  In  1825  apiM?arrd  liis  TK-istli'  lic  nt-siin^'e," 
and  in  1628  Scbutz,  having  lost  his  wife,  found 
some  comfort  in  his  sorrow,  aa  ho  tellt  m,  1^ 
occupying  himself  with  the  ta<*k  of  comjKtsin^ 
melodies withsimple  4-part  harmony  to  a  rhymed 
Torsion  of  the  I^Ims  by  Dr.  Gornelios  Beoker. 
Tliis  version  l>y  UfcktT  wiim  meant  to  a 
Lutheran  rival  to  an  earlier  Calviuistic  version  by 
Lobwasser,  based  on  the  French  Pisalterof  Marot 
and  Be/a,  and  adaptoil  to  tlif  same  iiu'liMlies.  ' 
Later  on,  Johann  iivotg  11.,  with  a  view  to  the 
introdnetion  of  the  BedEsr  Ptalter  in  place  of 
Lobwasser's  in  the  aohools  and  churchea  of 
Saxony,  urged  Schiitz  to  complete  his  composi> 
tion  of  melodies  for  the  work.  The  task  was 
hardly  congenial  to  our  composer,  as  he  himself 
confwwes  in  the  preface  to  the  complete  work 
when  it  !ii»i>eai-pd  in  1 661 .  Two  further  editions, 
however,  of  this  Psalter,  with  Schittz's  melodies, 
appcart'd  in  1676  and  171 '2.  Some  nf  tlicsc 
melodies  passed  into  later  Caiitiouals,  though 
none  hare  ever  taken  the  same  place  in  general 
use  or  estenn  that  similar  work  by  len  eminent 
composers  has  tlonc. 

Partly  to  distract  himself  from  hie  great 
sorrow.  ]mrt!y  to  familiaiis.'  Iiimself  with  the 
still  ucwer  development  of  music  in  Italy,  with 
whieh  the  name  of  Clandio  Montererde  is 
chi'  flv  assori  itr<l.  Schut/  set  out  on  a  second 
visit  to  Italy  in  162tt.  He  fouud  musical  taste 
in  Venice  greatly  changed  since  the  time  of  his 
first  visit  (1611'),  '  inoflem  enrs  were  being 
regaled  with  a  new  kind  of  sensation  '  ('  recenti 
titiUatione  *).  The  new  style  consisted  in  the 
greater  proinineni  e  i/w,'u  to  solo  sinLcijig,  and 
to  intensity  of  expression  in  solo  singing,  the 
freer  nee  of  dissonances,  and  greater  richness 
and  variety  in  instrumental  ao<  omi«inimpnt.  In 
a  series  nf  works  entitled  '  Symphoniae  Sacrae,' 
Schiitz  endcavourwl  to  turn  to  account  the  new 
experieiifcs  he  had  gained,  without,  however, 
like  his  new  Italian  miKlels.  turning  his  back 
upon  his  earlier  jwlyphonic  training.  He  never  | 
altogether  forgot  to  unite  the  soUdity  of  the  I 


old  school  with  the  piquancy  of  expreseion  of 
the  new.  The  tirst  part  of '  Symphoniae  SacrM ' 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1629,  and  oonsists  of 

twenty  settings  of  Latin  texts,  chiefly  from  the 
Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  A  second  part 
of  'Symphoniae  Saerae,'  with  the  sub -title 
•  Deutsche  Concerten,*  appoar«><l  at  Dresden  in 
1657 ;  athird  part  also  at  Dresden  in  1650.  The 
two  later  parts  are  settings  of  German  Bilito  UattM, 
They  may  be  deaeribed  ss  brief  dramatic  cantatas 
for  various  combinations  of  voices  and  instra- 
ments,  and  in  virtue  of  them  Schutz  may  be 
considered  joint-founder  with  Carissinii  of  the 
Dramatie  Oratorio.  ^^'iIltorfeld  {(inhruli,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  82,  etc.,  also  Evunij.  Air.  Gcstnuj.  vol. 
ii.  [).  816)  singles  out  for  s]iocial  notice  from 
the  first  part,  '  Fili.  fi!i  itii,  -Misiilom  '  (David's 
lament  over  Absalom),  written  tor  l«ass  solo 
with  acconi liniment  of  four  trombones,  and 
from  the  third  part,  'Saul,  Saul,  was  verroli^r^t 
du  mich } '  (a  cantata  for  the  festival  of  the 
OonveiBion  of  St.  Paul),  and  '  Mein  Sohn,  wamm 
lio-st  du  uns  das  gethan  V  (for  the  first  Sunday 
after  Epiphany). 

In  1681  and  following  yeers  Saxony  heoamo 
th<  scene  of  war,  and  one  re.sult  was  the  com- 
plete disorganisatiou  of  the  iiUector's  capelle, 
means  felling  fSor  the  payment  of  musicians,  and 

the  attention  of  the  Electurand  his  Cdurt  be  ing 
occupied  with  more  serious  matters  than  music 
Sehlits  obtained  leave  In  1688  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  Copenhagen  from  King  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark.  The  years  1635-41  were 
spent  in  wanderings  to  and  fro  between  different 
courts  with  occasional  returns  t<>  Dreeden,  Schutz 
being  still  nominally  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector.  The  cliiof  works  worthy  of  notice 
published  during  these  years  are  two  sets  of 
Ceistiiehe  Conoerte  for  one  to  five  voices,  with 
IJjisso  Continuo  (1636.  1639),  the  second  set 
being  especially  remarkable  by  the  com])oser*a 
frequent  dim-tions  for  the  seouring  of  proper 
expression  in  liis  music.  (It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  marks  and  terms  of  expresnon  mn  not 
then  in  common  use.)  In  1611  .Schiitz  returned 
to  Dresden  to  make  an  etlort  to  reorganise  the 
muaio,  hat  ftmn  want  of  means  his  efforts  were 
not  crowned  with  anything  like  success  till 
1645  or  1647.  A  work  of  importance  was 
written  and  produced  about  1646,  though 
strangely  enough  it  was  never  printed  or  pub- 
lished in  Schutz's  lifetime,  and  only  appeared 
in  print  for  the  ihst  time  in  1878,  edited  by 
Carl  Riedel  of  Leipzig,  It  is  a  small  P;vssion 
Oratorio  on  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross. 
Thisworie  b  of  importance  as  oontritrating  aome 
new  elements  to  the  development  of  the  later 
Passion  Music.  First,  the  ]iart  of  the  Evangelist 
is  no  longer  based  on  the  liturgical  intonation, 
as  in  the  'Resurrection*  oratorio  of  1628,  but 
takes  the  form  of  the  new  '  Arioso  Recitative.' 
For  the  sake  of  variety  Schutz  divides  this 
part  among  different  solo  voioss,  and  asts  it 
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tvfee  In  th^  form  <rf  »  qoarlet    Next,  the 

work  is  opened  and  concluded  with  a  chorus 
(5-part  with  ho-sso  continuo)  expressive  of  the 
f««ling!i  of  Chri^tiaua  at  the  contemplation  of 
ou:  Lonl  upon  the  Croes.  After  the  opening, 
and  again  before  the  concluding'  chrinis.  there 
oocura  a  short  &-part  instruuieutal  sytuphouy, 
which  hM  been  aptly  deeeribed  an  ideal 
niaillg  and  'Iropping  of  tlie  curtain  before  and 
after  the  action.  The  instruments  to  be  used 
ne  not  tpecified,  hot  strings  ere  pirobebly  moie 
intended  than  anytliing  else.  The  part  of  our 
Lopi  differs  from  the  otlier  parts  iu  having  a 
3 -part  instrumental  aooompaniment.  This 
probably  originate*  1  out  of  the  custum  in  previoiw 
'Pt«iori«i '  (Af  fo]lo\\  cd  in  Scandello's  '  Resurrec- 
tioD,'  for  instance),  of  setting  the  words  ot  our 
bid  in  four  vocal  parts.  Schiits  here  impiroved 
upon  the  idea,  first  timidly  suggested!  by  liiinself 
in  his  '  fiesurrection,'  of  giving  the  words  of  a 

diaiaoter  to  a  sin^e  Toioe,  for  the  sake 
rf  iritiirttic  consiateniy.  and  aseigniiig  the 
aooompauying  (Mrts  to  the  instmments.  The 
vBj  in  which  this  accompaniment  is  carried 
■nil  deserves  to  be  Dotioed.  It  iK  neither  in 
the  old  style  nor  in  the  -new,  but  a  curious 
combination  of  l>oth  ;  the  lowur  |tai't  is  identical 
with  die  basso  continuo  for  sustuning  the 
hirmony  throufjliout  :  the  other  two  iiarts  are 
written  in  tlie  j>olypl)ouic  style  with  the  voice, 
oonsiiting  of  imitations  either  preoeding  or 
fcUeving  the  vocal  phr.i.se.  It  is  well  known 
hev  Bach  in  his  '  Mattbew-i^assion '  developed 
tliti  idea  of  a  special  aooompaniment  to  the 
uf  t  is  of  our  L<ir<l,  surrounding  Him  as  it  were 
with  a  halo.  Naturally  there  are  no  arias  in 
the  mo<icm  senw  in  Schiitz's  work,  all  is  in 
the  form  of  expressive  recitative.  A  touching 
•itnplicity  and  tendeniens  diHtinguish  the  whob- 
work.  In  1648  appeared  his  '  Musicalia  ad 
Cbomn  Saoram,'  a  irork  in  quite  a  different 

from  those  last  nienfionrd.  and  sliowint; 
aiMotioD  in  Schiitz's  mind  against  the  exclusive 
diiBM  of  the  modem  *  Manier.*  It  eonsists  of 
twenty-nine  pieces  to  German  words,  for  five, 
six,  snd  seven  voices,  in  the  old  motet  or  strictly 
polyphonic  style,  in  which  the  bassua  generalis 
or  continuus  may  l»o  disiMJused  with  (as  the 
titif  <<ay.s,  '  Wobci  der  l'>assus  (  it-neralis  auf 
(iatiichten  und  Begehren,  nichl  al>er  aus 
Xothwendiglceit  ngldoh  aneh  za  beiinden  ist  *). 
In  the  preface  ho  pxprps.ses  the  opinion  that  no 
one  will  become  a  capable  musician  who  has 
■ot  fii^  aeqnired  skill  in  striet  eontrapantal 
«oik  without  the  U.SO  of  the  basso  continuo. 
FifSDnal  reaeons  to  some  extent  combined  with 
sitstie  leeeons  to  produce  tiie  reaction  in 
bvear  of  the  older  school  of  music  as  against 
fts  MV,  to  which  we  have  referrerl.  From 
1M7  ODWanls,  in  spite  of  the  many  personal 
ivrifiees  he  had  made  on  behalf  of  the  Elector  's 
''4p<'Il'*.  as  for  instance  by  payini;  or  increasing 
oQt  of  his  own  salary  the  salaries  of  others  of 


tlie  TOtridans,  he  appears  to  hare  snifered  so 

many  annoyances  in  connection  with  it  as  caused 
him  to  have  almost  a  disgust  for  the  further 
cultivation  of  music  at  Dresden,  and  induced 
him  to  solicit  over  and  over  again  in  1661>66 
di.smisiuil  fi-oni  the  Elector's  service.  Tlie  new 
Italian  element  in  the  chapel  was  very  difllsrent 
from  the  old ;  Sohfltz  was  getting  involved  in 
continual  dif!  ri  ii  •(  s  and  squabbles  with  a  new 
Italian  colleague  BoutcmpL  Italian  art  was 
losing  its  earlier  seriousness  of  puriKise,  turning 
its  h^k  ujwn  its  older  traditions,  and  aiming 
simply  at  the  amusement  of  princes  and  their 
courts,  and  thus  acquiring  apo]mlarity  dangerous 
to  higher  ventures  of  art.  The  Elector,  how- 
ever, refuscfl  to  accept  the  resignation  of  liis 
(Ja|)ellmeister,  and  after  1655  atfairs  improved 
somewhat,  so  far  as  Schiitz  was  i>er8onally  con> 

cenied,  so  tbnt  bf  continued  quietly  at  his  pOSt 

for  the  rentaiuiug  sixteen  years  of  his  life. 
In  1667  he  pnbUshed  *Zw61f  geistliehe 

Oesiinge  '  a  4  for  small  choirs,  a  work  wbicb  we 
might  call  a  German  Communion  and  Kvening 
Service,  oonsiBting,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  settings 
of  the  chief  portions  of  the  Liturgy  in  order, 
vi/.  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Nicene  Creed,  Word.s  of 
In.stitution  (usually  api>ointed  to  be  sung  in 
early  Lutheran  liturgies),  a  Communion  Psalm, 
post Connnunion  ThankHgiviiig,  then  a  Mag- 
nificat and  Litany,  etc.  Jb'rom  lt>57  to  1661  our 
composer  would  seem  to  have  been  oecnpied 
with  the  tA.sk  enjoined  on  him  by  the  new 
Elector,  that  of  composing  additional  melodies 
for  Beoker^s  Ptaalter,  already  mentioned ;  wcvk 
which  appaiently  gave  him  more  trouble  thau 
it  was  worth,  and  hindered  him  from  devoting 
himself  to  other  more  congenial  work.  In  the 
preface  to  this  Psalter,  1661,  he  says  that  'to 
confes-s  the  truth,  he  woiUd  rather  have  siH«nt 

I  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  revising 
and  completing  other  works  which  he  had 
be<^in,  requiring  more  skill  and  invention ' 
('mehrsinnruichen  luventioucu ').  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  tiiat  the  next  work  with  which 
Schiitz  occupied  himself  has  licen  prescrve^l  to 
us  in  a6  incomplete  a  form.  It  was  a  setting 
of  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lonl,  and  as  a 
Christmas  oratorio  would  have  Wen  a  fitting 
com  [Minion -Work  to  his  earlier  '  Easter  '  oratorio 
and  his  later  '  Piui^ions-Musik.'  Only  the  part 
of  the  Evangelist,  in  redtatiye  with  baas 
accom}i.Tninii-iir.  lias  been  pfservcd  to  us  ;  but 

I  the  pretace  to  this  (1064)  contains  a  B|>ecihca- 
tikm  of  ten  so-called  *Concert»'  for  varioiis 
voices  and  in.stniment.s  wliich  were  to  come  in 
at  different  jioints  of  the  narrative.  The 
introduction,  for  instance,  consisted  of  the 
title  (*Die  Gcburt,  etc.')  set  for  four  vocal  and 
five  instrumenUil  parts  ;  the  message  of  the 
Angel  was  set  for  soprano  .solo  with  ut  <  oinpani- 
ment  of  two  violetta.s  and  one  violone  :  the 
ChortiM  of  An;j;ils  for  six  voices  with  violins 

1  and  vioks ;  the  words  of  the  Shepherds  for 
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three  alto  Toioes  with  two  flates  and  baaaoon  ; 

of  the  Wi-so  Men  for  three  tenor  voii .  ^  with 
two  vioUm  and  bassoon }  of  the  High  i'hests 
for  four  bass  voioea  and  two  trombonea ;  and 

so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  loss  of 
these  concerted  movements  is  the  more  to  bo 
regretted,  as  th^  would  donbtieas  hava  ahown 

Sohiitz's  maturer  views  on  instrumentation  and 
the  combination  of  voices  and  instruments. 
The  last  work  of  Schiitz  preserved  to  m,  and 
perhaps  his  most  famous  work,  is  his  setting 
of  l]w  story  of  the  Pas-sions,  four  settiiifjs  in 
all,  after  the  four  Evangelists,  •  Hisloiia  des 
Leidens  and  Sterlx'us  unserer  llerni  und 
Iliylandi'M  .lesu  ("!iri>ti  '  (1  tltiii-tJO).  This  work 
was  uevfi'  ]iiihli.shtil  in  his  own  lifetime,  and 
the  only  original  oopy  extant  is  that  of  the 
St.  .Fiiliii  I'iLssinii,  presented  liy  the  eomiKwer 
himself  to  the  Duko  of  Wolruubiittcl,  and  now 
in  the  library  at  WoIfenbutt«I.  The  only  copy 
of  the  other  settiii;.cs  is  tli.it  iiiinlc  l>y  .i  later 
hand  in  1600,  regarding  which  see  below  in 
list  of  Sehiits's  works.  As  we  now  have  the 
work,  it  is  for  voices  alone  w  ithotit  instnnnenti<. 
It  ia,  tlierufore,  an  if  the  cumiKwer  here  wished 
to  renonnoe  the  mere  external  advantages  of 
the  newer  >  imi  .  rted  and  dramatic  style  for  the 
sake  of  show  ing  how  the  sjiitit  of  it  could  be 
retained  and  applied  to  the  purely  vocal  and 
oMer  jMjlyphonie  .style.  For  wliat  s|Hcially 
distinguishes  this  I'ussion  Music,  is  the  scries 
of  brief  chomsM  of  surprising  dramatle  energy 
and  truth  of  .  i  -ion,  yet  never  oversteppuig 
the  bounds  ot  devout  reverence  inspired  by  the 
subject.  Otherwbe  the  work  is  more  purely 
liturgical  than  later  Pa.-isions,  not  having  arias 
and  chorales  to  interrupt  the  narrative  and 
give  tliat  variety  of  interest  so  nceiled  for 
modem  otmoert  performance.  Each  Passion  is 
ojK'iied  (lecording  to  old  custotri  with  a  setting 
ol  the  title  ('  the  Passion,  etc.  )  and  closed  witli 
a  devotional  ohoiiis  in  motet  style,  the  text 
taken  f'nuii  sniii.-  fatiiiliar  (Mnireli  liyiiui.  Tlie 
rest  of  the  work  is  writtc^n  in  unaccompanied 
recitative,  though  parts  of  it  may  have  been 
nuaiit  to  }yo  a<-rompanied  in  the  'manner 
suggested  by  tkhiit/  himself  in  his  '  EesurreC' 
tion.'  In  the  '  8t  Matthew '  the  recitative  has 
more  of  melodic  Pxjire.ssiveiicsH  tli  iu  in  the 
other  Passions.  The  '  St.  Mark  '  is  peculiar  in 
combining  the  greatest  monotony  of  recitative 
with  the  richest  dramatic  chmcter  in  the 
ohorusvs.  Dr.  iSpitta,  the  editor  of  the  new 
complete  edition  of  Sehiitc's  works,  is  inclined, 
on  this  and  other  ^Ttmnd.s,  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  '  St.  Mark  Passion '  (see  his 
preface,  pp.  x.v,  x.xi).  But  the  fact  of  its  l>ping 
joine<l  with  the  other  undoabtedly  authentic 
Passions  without  anything'  to  indicate  its  }<eiii«^ 
by  a  dilferent  author,  is  sullieient  to  outweigh 
mere  suspicions.  These  '  Passions,'  compressed 
by  Carl  Kiedel  and  so  fir  adapter!  to  the  ro- 
quircnients  of  modern  }>erformance,  have  l)ccn 


rei>eatedly  produced  with  considerable  saocoaa 

by  the  Kiedel.sche  Vercin  of  Leipzig. 

In  his  later  years  Schiitz's  powers  began  to 
fail,  especially  his  sense  of  hearing;  aind  we 
are  tt<ld,  when  he  could  no  longer  '^o  out,  he 
H]ieut  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  spiritual  books.  His  last 
attempts  at  comjKjsition  were  settings  of  jiortions 
of  the  119th  P.salm  ;  and  no  verse  indeed  of 
that  ]t8alm  could  have  been  more  flttiugly 
chosen  as  the  motto  of  both  his  personal  life 
and  his  art-work  than  that  on  which  he  waa 
last  engaged,  but  left  untinisheii :  '  Tliy  statutes 
have  been  my  songs  in  the  hooaeof  niy  pilgrim- 
tv^i-.'  He  is  the  tnie  ]>redpceRsor  ut"  Handel 
and  liach,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  lurni  of 
his  work,  aa  the  spirit.  If  in  the  dramatised 
Biblical  scenes  of  his  '  Symphoniae  !>acrae,*  he 
is  more  esi»ecially  Handel's  pre<lec«s.Hor,  in  his 
Passion  Music  he  is  Bach's.  Both  Handel  and 
Bat'h  siiiiitly  brought  to  perfection  what  lay 
in  germ  iu  Heiurich  Schiitz.  His  great  merit 
consists  in  this,  that  at  a  time  when  the  new 
dramatic  style  was  threateiung  the  complete 
overthrow  of  tlie  older  polyphonic  style,  he 
saw  how  to  retain  the  advantages  of  both,  and 
laboured  to  engraft  the  one  u|ion  the  oth«*r. 
It  was  thus  he  pre^Mtred  tho  way  for  tlie  greater 
woric  of  Handel  and  Bach  after  him.  Sdtiits 
died  at  Dresden,  Nov.  1^7'-'.  The  rather 
singular  coincidence  of  SvUutz's  birth -year 
being  exactly  a  hundred  years  eariier  than  the 
birth-year  of  Ilantlel  and  Bach,  Itrought  about, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  keeping  of  the  bicentenary 
of  the  two  latter,  in  188r>,  a  great  revival  of 
interest  in  the  work  of  their  forei miner,  which 
has  ha«l  this  practical  result  at  least,  the 
]iublicution  of  a  monumental  edition  of  his 
works  by  Heasra.  Bnitkopf  k  Hartol  of 
Leipzig. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  Sehutz's  works, 
ba-sed  on  Eitner,  MoHaLshfffc fur  Mu»ikge$AiAte^ 
xviiL  pp.  47  If.,  and  the  Quellm-Lerikon, 

L  WORKS  rvBLiaHBO  IN  unmju. 

I.  n  tnrlino  tfliro  4«  JttMfM  d*  Vmrloo  flicltarto  AldouM. 

Vrolm.  lail.    l>i-1lcoU.|     tAii-l.:rHr  Muriti  uf  Ht-wCuM'!.  OaB> 
Uliii  18  Mwlrlk'il-  >i     'Ui.i  I  |iijUv>  " 
X  S  Plten  d  Mxuluu,  enUUnl  '  Cuocnto.'  publUhmi  MpMMkr. 

OfwdMi.  isia 

9.  D»»  Wort*  Jmta  Synek;  Wol  tfm  Am  aia  tasnida.  W«IK 

4   (■  11,  I  rt.i  in  t»..  [wiKj..  IBIH. 

5.  IViliiK'n  I>.ni(l<  luii.iit  «illlrhrii  Motrta-n  niiH  CoiKvrtru  ii.lt 
iirht  utiil  uirlir  Stiiiiiiirii,  iirlwiiiit  aiidpni  i»el»n  CaiirJIrii  d*a> 
firm  •^tllclir  Jiuf  ilrr)  uiid  « IrrChor  l»ch  BchrburtfDrbmKlit  *•  pbi'* 
kttiiiicu.  «i<>  ftocb  mtt  b«t(rfUirt«ii  Iduw  C-nitliiiio  <or  <llr  Oryrl. 
I.jiut<'ii.  ChtUruii.  vU.    Onwlrii.  l)tl!<.    CoiiUiii*  -X  Pmlun 

6.  PmIiii  I'ti^ili..  for  8  vntcp*  with  Rumo  toiiUuun,  iY«nii^n««J  tat 
hU  farutlM-r>  «nl<llliK.    Lrl|ill«i.  Dim. 

7.  H]ri»  hnnn«  Muilctim  tiiinu  ChiirU  udonuitUMi.  He  .\  |>UVr 
d'cKouloa  (ur  Uie  rv^loratlon  of  pnw.-i-  In  XllwLi.  Bmlau. 

8.  HlfUirU  drr  fnthlirhfii  und  aipgrrlrhm  AnfmUhuiif  un.«T« 
riiilcni  ErIAten  uml  Svll^niu-htTt  Jmiu  ChrUtl.  lu  fbrnAJii  b.'u 
Pj*j«'llrii  tKirr  Ziiriinrrri  uiii  <lir  Ontt-i tU-hr  rctt  zii  rfrl.tliihfi 
Kn-notloii  fUifllrh**!!  lu  g<'lmurh«ii.  l>mil«u,  Wa.  An  OnU'Ti'i 
OH  the  RMumctkm  ol  Chriat.  Th«  titk  ahu»i  U>»t  it  mu 
iDUndKl  M  ««lt  InrChMtarMllonMMMM  (or  Chiin-li. 

9.  Kliv7  nn  tlw  Daatli  of  'niattli  Wan  fViphi*.  H<no(iti  ra 
S.<rliiirii,'  Mr4ud)r  with  BaMO  Cunt.  Trtt  hy  l^hiit/  hSmteU. 
Krrlt»TK.  IftEt. 

10.  I'MiUunM  Skene  qoktoor  rui-tim.  caui  Bm*o  mA  OnMWM. 
PMbaiv.  Mlt.  CwUlM  41  plMs  ■  4  with  UHb 

II.  De  Vltae  fnisrllatc.  Arte  qnliutiir  vocum  raprk  nMNM  Cm* 

Unnutii     KrvllB-tir,  IflSS.    \  pl^^-ed'.^'Mioii. 

r.'  I'.»lihrii  !>>\lilt.  In  T<Mil».h<'  Ri  imcn  (rbrachtr  diirrh  D. 
Coracliuru  licckrni  .  .  .  iiacb  fcmclnar  CoittnpaiirtaBrt  In  « 
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>5(liiiii  .  .  i.-.  .tf  lit  .  .  .  Prribrrv.  1«9<.  C.iiUlin  98  iirw  iiirl<-lli>. 
!•>  >  1,  It/  Li^iii^K  luid  II  uthrn  hAniinniatal  by  hliii.  An  «ltli..n. 
<<ii>ti<>«.  I>4U,  WMt  publislMti  Un  iiac  In  llM;kla:nt>arg-8chin>nii. 
A  Utrr  vnlAind  nlttioB,  wltkMMladlm  for  all  Um  PwlaM»aaMMt«a, 
Dk-kIi-ii.  Idttl. 

!  <  Syniphonlxr  BiuTiMi  ,  .  .  r»riU  »iHi»iu«  •«•  ln«trtinixntli  »f 
.  ^  .iiMMlHt<*r  H  4.  (i.  Opu*  f  L-lftiaxtii  init  »ri-iinitiini.  \  fnlti*. 
Itijy.    UrtlicHUtt  tu  tli«  Kit-,  lor  ..(  s,^XK■nx.    C«iit«liii>  W  arttinp 

ijtUn  t««u. 

14.  •  Dm  Ut  J«  gvwiullch  w;ihr  '  A  uiulrt  f.ir6  volm  In  nitmnn- 
o(  Johuin  H«rui»nn  Ht-hrin,  itiwl  1631.  IkvIK-hM  tii  H<'hrln'p>  « lilni> 
aimI  chlldmi.    Urwdm.  lU:!]. 

l.'S.  Knter  Th»ll  KWlnirr  icrlatllchrn  Omnrtrn.  lull  1.  U.  3.  4.  mi<l 
riMlniiiirtiuiiimtbel|(r(<tKt<-n  liKmuCuiit.  Lrtiulg,  Koij.  luiitaliM 
IT  pi'vin  U>  lirrmiui  wi>r<l«. 

)&  MiuicKliMb*  Kxniuirn  .  .  .  niit  &  8.  an<l  niehr  Stliiinti'ti  xu 
grimudmi.  DrMdan,  16S(L  CMiUtn*  3  fuiirnl  plpcvo. 

IT.  And^rer  Th*n  KIHnM-  irrtntllt'hvu  Cviicvrtru.  nilt  1.  S,  .1.  4. 
invl  ^  Slliiii:,^-!  i^.iiinit  t-i^-.  f  uf.  II  Hmao  LVjiittnuo  vor  ill*  Orp  I. 
Ui.'v:.'!].  }u.\<    I  ,  .  I  I          tfkU  tieniuu)  ui'l  Lutiti. 

18.  8}ui(>h»ii)iiruni  ttecnrutu Hn'UDd»nkn . . .  ItatttoclMConcn'tc 
mtt  a,4,t  nimllck  «lmr.  wmo,  dnim  VomI-  m4  mlai  Inatru- 
infiital-ilttminen. . . ,  OpaaDadmwK.  DMrfULMir.  iMiottMl 
ti.<'hH«tlKn  V.  ofSMHHI^  OoaMMflriilwM  Om 

!'.<.  i>Mi>k-Utd  fir  dla  luiifc^iiliiwii  fQnlli^ 

KtyuutT,  lOIT. 

IW.  MiulaUia  >d  Chonim  imenm.  (MtOUibt  Cbor-MMik  mft  •. 

9,7  Sthntnen,  (ividn  VooUtlvr  mid  iMtrameatalHarni MbiMM^tn 

.  .  .  0|.ui  l'n<li><-<rtiuui.  Dnwl<^.  ifUM.  I>i-<lli«iad  te  UM  Mr|cr- 
nirf't.  r,  t't^ ..  >.(  i.<-i|]iiK, 'xii  of  ri-*i»Hi  fur  iiir ('bolralthallMaiM- 

f!rhulr.    CohIaIiui  'JV  M<>U<U  t<i  Ueniinn  «<>p|r>. 

'JI.  H)rin|>honUniin  Mwranim  Tvrtiji  run.  Ih-ni 
tnit  S,  S,  7,  A,  tdrnllch  3.  4.  9.  It.  Vucal  iiikI  I'sciru 
Mttinnisn.  .  .  .  0]iiu  Dumlvcimnm.    Drrwicti.  I«aa 

X2.  CMtthniin  B.  SItneoniiu  Oannnn  Ci-\t  of  ItuM  Dtmlttt*,  t 
•ettlnir*  for  B  v. .Icr*.    i Sot  p^rtnHly  pr<«.-.' 

II  7,»r.l'(.,  tli  hef)ei*nit»»4.  KUr  Klrlne  C'«nt«reirn.  Optu 
IV.  tmuiii  Ti  f.i         Dnwlrn.  1«S7. 

•M.  Hlatiuin  <l«r  Knmilrn-  and  Ona<i«>n-relch«n  0«bart  Oottca 
tmd  HmIm  lOhMii  Jan  ChriUI  .  .  .  VuoUlter  nnd  Initninient*- 
Utarindi»Vwik«*n«txt  t)r«wl«u.  lOM.  A  CfariatiuM  Oratorio, 
bat  only  Uaptffaotljr  prnrn-nt 

n.  WORKS  I  NPrBLISHED  I\  UrBfUUL 

1,  nir  S!.-l>i-n  Wort*  iinwn  llrln-n  BrliWri  md  ■•l<(initi-lir>r« 

CMS  bewvyllch  ra«Ut.  .  .  .  P«rU  in  tfmiiuik  rlpt  lir*<i.*T\ iaI  hi  111** 
hmry  »t  CnwH,  dlarovered  In  IBM  lijr  < )  K»<U'.  .mJ  rtrnt  |mhluhr<l 
in  l*.nr.-  >n  l  ajUptwl  fur  tn<xt<Tii  perfm jn«lii-«.  Iiy  Tjirl  Rtntal. 

Ixip/iK".  i"C:i- 

"'•''"^  Lrtdenj  nnil  titwbtnx  onwr*  Ilrrrrnt  Jmni  Chiiitl. 
«.  Karh  dm  mmagMlIm  Bk.  Mattkaeiu.  t.  Kiwli  Kl.  Man-u.. 
<•.  Wadi  m.  Lncaa.  A  Kadi  M.  Matimn.  An  older  fcirai  of  tho 
.luhnnnr.  Pii»i.in  fxiafa |a Ml.  itHi  0(  tha  foar ftotoiM  UnthtT 
tiH  r<-  .  ^I'.f-  nnh  ,  o<>«iudabyJ.&einidlglnMHIkM«Mn  tbr 

Leiptig  8lult  UlliliotM. 

m.  voBKfl  van. 

t.  'Di^fiifc*  Opara.  prrfonnnl  1627.  (irrinan  text  Jir  OlHU. 
«ft«r  the  orlftoal  tgr  Klnii  r Int. 

2.  A  BalM  Witll  IM<Uo(iie  and  BodUtlrr.  o,,inprHi(«]  f,,r  th>> 
narttaaa  af  fiBiiw  Oaoif  n.  of  atamr.  iAn..Oirr  luiirt, 
■V.mZiMiimmanlcmfttmd'WIrlraiiadarVii.  PUnet-n.Vxi.tiiu- in 

MR,  1<  iiin)«-L-inrril]jr  aMrrilMid  toHchati  In  BHiirr  a  Lint.  MJ  V  ff 

X»  ill.  j'    Irt  t 

All  ft.  h«u  »  MS.  mnain*  at  DraMlm  van  deatroyad  bf  fliv.  1710. 
ThaauaalaUbafaU  la  17M  what  hemar  harataltatODp^ifm; 

n*.  nornTFrr.  workb. 

BalUt.  '  Von  ZiiKtiiiniriikniift  iind  Wlrkuniz  dcr  VII  rUfetan  ' 
foandln  M&at  lin-«irii.   tH.-«  abova-l 

V.  NKV  SDIITOX  tN  8CORF: 

Ptfan  on  UialyrmitmaiTof  tlMoompoaer'a  BirthtUT.  isss. 
n|-ii,rioii  .•j.-iiiit.,  .s!<mmUlA;  Warka. edited  bf  niadHcb Cbiy. 

iUitrl,  l.clp£i|(  nns.-,  Skji, 

v«»i.  I  <wiii«ii»  th»  ;  KcaDmwtioii'Oailariai,  Um  Pa«don«-Mn.ik 
««W  tbn  r»nr  Branftellnta.  the  Seren  WorA*  fh.in  the  Tr-w.  «nd  In 
•a  Appendix  the  Iniiarfert  Chrtitman  Oiiit..ti..,  ,iiitl  the  "Ider  furrn 
or  the  Jutiarines'  l'.iii>ji>n. 

Vol*.  Sand  3  wnUln  the  iValin*  and  MuteU  of  1619. 

Vol.  4,  Oantliineo  Rv  rae.  1095. 

Vol.  !>.  .Kyinphoniw  .S.,-rae.  Part  I.  IflSDi 

Vol.  6.  (iel.tlli-lir  (■..ru-erfe  'if  Ittir.  ,m.I  IRW. 

Vol.  7.  >*ymiih"'tili»e  .«.n<  r*c.  ISrt  1 1  |'U|7. 

Vol.  H.  .\lii«i.-ill;i  n.|  rh'irtiiii  vu  riuii,  lfl4f 

Vol.  9.  It..;. ,11  Mit.ln.-,il«,  Ifil). 

Vol*.  10  and  U.  Hyiiii.h..Ml«.  .Sirrw.  Pm-t  III.  IfClO. 

VoU  12.  tiemninelte  .M.ifi-tten.  tV.iuTrte.  M:«drlialf.  and  Arlen 
i.  (amtainlDi  Noa  14.  Ifl.  and  ^.  Iw^Lle,  <.th»r  thinpii. 

Vot  IJI.  Dfttn.  II.  Paa.  24.  M,  T.  M.  127,  I.'.,  and  mut^ 

Vol.  14.  Ditto.  III.  14  r«nipo«lt(>.n».  IrK  liHUne  Ma.  C 

Vol.  15.  IHtt...  IV.  12  romp.»ltlon«.  In>-la<tl»f  Vrn,  T. 

Vol.  Id.  |>...ili,i>  for  IWk<T'a  hymn-bouk.  T    H  M 

SCHULHOFF,  JuLir.**— dear  to  player  and 
dancer  for  hjs  Galop  di  Bravura,  Impromptu 
Polka,  and  many  more  brilliant  and  clever  PF. 
pieces — was  born  at  Prague,  August  2,  1825. 
He  learned  the  piano  from  Kiach,  and  oonntar' 


])oiut  Trom  TomaMshek,  and  befbn  he 
tbiirtecn  made  a  HUccctu^fuI  apjiearance  as  a 
player.  Notwithstanding  liis  success,  the  boy's 
ambition  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  remain 
in  Prague,  and  in  1842  hv  wfiit  to  Paris,  then 
a  holbe<l  of  pianofortf  virtuosity.  Here  a 
Ibituiiatc  inttTvicw  with  Cliopin  gave  him  his 
opjiortunity.  He  jilayed  in  publie  (Xciv.  2, 
184;')),  iiud  published  his  tirst  two  works,  of 
which  o]i.  1,  an  Allegro  Brillant,  was  dedicated 
t'l  Cliopiti.  Aftt-r  a  lengthened  residence  in 
I'uris  he  took  a  very  extendetl  tour  through 
France,  Auatria  (1849-60),  England, 
(1851).  ami  oven  South  Tlussia  and  the  Crimea 
(1853).  He  lived  in  Dresden  ih>m  1870,  and 
in  Berlin  from  about  1897;  he  died  in  the 
latter  city  March  If?,  1898,  A  .'Jonata  in  F 
minor,  and  twelve  etudes,  are  among  his  more 
eameet  oompoeitions.  o. 

SCIirLTIIEISS,  Hknf.hk  T,  was  the  younger 
son  of  UlKKOXYMUS  SCBULTUEISe  (1600-69), 
and  his  aeoond  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1648. 
Benedict  became  organist  at  S.  Egidius,  Nurem« 
beig,  but  he  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age 
on  March  1,  1693.  He  pultlished  lirst  a  set  of 
Clavier  jnwres :  Muth  nnd  Ceist  ermuntemder 
Clavier- Lust.  Erster  Theil,  Niirnberg,  1679; 
Ander  Theil,  1680.  Litter  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  Chnrch  music,  and 
coni])osed  many  Cliornles  which  are  still  included 
in  tlie  Phangelical  Church-song;  they  will  be 
found  in  the  following  worka,  all  pnblished  in 
his  lifetimo  : — 


HHIimrSonntaga-llandalniidKircb-WaiMial  . 
vnn  Btrkau. 


 durcliaumimd 

.   Ooo«aa«t«o«Mlaatoaaritli  Inw* 

Imm  bf  •  Ban.  Bdnilth.^ 

IVr  Rrlatllrben  Kr.|ni.  k  - i'tiin.l»'i>  >len  .  .  .  Ifritir  Mllllerx  .  .  . 
Piwtl«fhiT  Anilii.  lit  Kl.rik-  »  ti  <!.  -..  ri  I'.luiiPki  ii-.wu  M  itiitnt, 
nnjrtio  nilt  60  l.lnlrm  %rrnn-hrft.  und  tvn  unUrachUdllclMn 
T<Mi.Kiln»tliTD  In  Arienicnvtd,  KUnibam, 
inrloilliK  with  flgDre)!  bajn  tiy  SchattHelaa. 

(Jott-erhriUk'ter  Oirli<t<n  nutrln  h .  cryel 
niit  llel>ll<'h  III  N.it«'n  fcT«,-tzt«-ii  ii.  i;.  ii  .\rlrO  . 
W.  e.  1>.  (W.  C.  UMil«rf.   NttnilK-rii.  1«83. 

It  contains  twenty-five  melodies  with  figured 
bass  ;  y^ahn  included  nine  of  them  in  his  great 
work  J>ie  Melodim  der  deuisehm  etanffflvtchen 
mreheniieder,  1898,  and  thinks  Schultbeiss 
composed  all  twenty -five,  althongh  only  tlie 
lirst  eleven  are  initialled  L'.  S.  <■  s 

SCHULTHF-SIUS,  Johank  Pai  l,  wa.s  Iwrn 
at  Fechheim.  .Sn.xc-Coburg,  on  Sept.  14,  1748. 
He  received  his  fiiMt  Icssf.iis  in  music  fi-itn  his 
father,  a  schoolmaster  there;  in  1764  he 
entered  the  local  ooUege  to  follow  a  course  of 
theolog\-,  became  a  memlier  of  the  choir,  .nnd 
remainoil  tliero  .six  years,  actjuiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music.  From  1770  to  1778  he 
was  at  the  Uiiivensity  of  KrluiiL'fu.  where  he 
completed  his  theological  studies,  while  he  waa 
able  to  obtain  organ  lessons  from  Kehl,  an 
excellent  organist.  He  w.is  then  offered  a  post 
at  Leghorn,  as  Protestant  minister  to  the 
colony  of  Germans  and  Dutch  settled  there; 
lio  riiN  .  ptod  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Checchi  was 
organist  at  that  timei,  and  gave  him  lessons  in 
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counteqM>iiit  and  cotnposition.  Schulthesius 
was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  clavier,  and 
in  1782  he  was  called  upon  to  play  some  of  his 
own  otnnpoiitiaiis  before  tlie  Grand  Duke  ot 
Tuscany,  and  was  very  favourably  received. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  erudite  musicians 
of  his  time,  and  in  1807  was  nominated  leerstary 
of  the  fi  nil  til  cliiss  of  the  Accademin  di  scifiiz(% 
lettere  ed  at  ti  di  Livorno.  He  died  on  April 
18,  1818,  at  Leghorn.  His  treatise  on  the 
quality  and  character  of  church  music:  SnU" 
jnicsica  da  chicmt.  Memoria  di  Uio.  Paolo 
Schulthesius.  Livorno,  presso  Tommaso  Maai. 
1810,  4to,  was  also  published  in  the  first 
Tolnme  of  the  Pr'n-'-rifi n>is  of  his  Arcademia. 
Letters  of  hin  to  Muruo  Santiu-ci  ure  in  existence ; 
in  one  of  them  he  mentions  this  work,  and  ex- 
pre3,^es  his  desire  to  hear  Santueci's  opinion  of 
it.  The  following  compositioua  were  also  pub- 
liahfld:— 

Tr*  Miwte  ptr  fl  Clmbalo  o  iriuo-farto  con  Y  aMMBpacwMMotn 
d'un  vMloo  obbUipitA.  CompMU  dn  Olo.  Paolo  SehnltlMaiiu. 
Opent  1.    I.t'  oi-n...  lT*tO,  oW.  f'.ll'j.    A  c«»p3r  of  the  woond  adttion  li 

In  the  l>rin»h  Mu»«>itii. 

HoiLitc  «  aulu  pfi'  11  cciulmlo  u  plauu(ort«.  Op.  2.  Llvonw,  obi. 
fol. 

Ikmix  qtutdon  pour  pUno,  Ttol«a.  Tl«to  at  rtoloncdUt.  Op.  3. 

l,..ii.l<.ti.  ITS.!. 

otf.  \  .in/l.'iil  f.^iU  <«i|ir»  mi  Aii.lwiilliio  i»rr  II  ciiiiKili.o  plmm- 
(i>rt«,  t  luUnii,  y|r>U  c  vliiluiiugllu  ubMlK»to.  U|>.  4.  Livuruu.  Four 
obtoac  folio  part-bi>uk«. 

All«tr•tb>■rccl2^  riri.-itlonapottrtoCUTceln  nu  iiUixifortc.  rloloo, 
rloU  et  rloloiic  rll"  ..I.Mi.'i'...    Op.  B.    AaftuburK  i(i<'iii)«>rtt. 

Andante  »'r  v/ 1  ■  !■  r.-)>'l  rurlc  |«'Ur  l«  •  U\ rvlii  i-u  pUii'>f<>tt<*, 
rlolon  «t  vluloiii-ellu  iilitilvAto.    Up.  T.    Auki«l>ur(  |i:<>iitlj*rtf. 

AndMitlno  ortflMl.svec  butt  V)irlitti'>ii«  i  r  Ic  pUuu.   Up.  S, 

Anitsbnry  iGoaMrtJ. 

Ht'pt  viirliitl<>i>»  pour  Ir  fort^  pliinn.  Oj*.  y.  .Vii^biirj  (Gomliart). 
1T»7     D^lloiU-  l  ti.  J«h.  NU.  K..rk.-1. 

Butt  vjirUtiun^  ttir  an  air  ruaw  puur  plMiu.   Op.  10.  oruo. 

Dolua  tnurUtl'm*  tur  l  oir  de  Mnlknmk  mut  pUoo.  vtoluu.  t  loU 
ft  rloloaortlo.   Op.  11.    norvitm  iNleolk  hvnn. 

L»  r»«>nii<-irn/l"n"  di  <|iii.  miiiil  totna  mil  >»rl)iriiir'..  <»l>  I'i 
Auir>)>urK  ,( . :  •  I     It  »  t-,  -u .Ikiii«-.J  t»i  H.i;  'in. 

otto  vartwluul  MutuiieauUi  »uprk  uu  tauw  uriKiiu>l«  liitit"l'>tu 
L'  AaiMate jwr  piMMHuta^  MlMto  *l  alcnm  Out*  Mgaru  fl(iiu 
■wotaNiMrOimiillMwt.  Op.  14  Ulfil»  BnltlnvC. 

SC H U  LTZ.  See  Puaktorivs,  wL  iii  p.  806. 

.SCHULZ,  .JoHAXN  Abraham  Peteh,  son  of 
a  baker,  bom  at  Liineburg,  March  30,  1747. 
Hie  master  was  Sehmogel,  a  local  orii;anist  of 
ability,  wliose  de.s  Tiptions  of  Bci  Hn  and  of  Kirn- 
berger's  labours  so  excited  him  that  at  the  a^e  of 
fiftMn,  without  money  and  against  the  wim  of 
his  fiunily,  he  wont  thither  and  ]iut  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Kirnbeiger,  who  was  very  good 
to  him,  under  whom  he  studied  and  to  whom 
he  became  greatly  attached.  In  1768  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  travel  in  France  Italy,  and 
Germany  under  good  auspices.  In  1773  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  fonnd  his  old  master 
and  Sulzcr  at  work  on  their  A'^'i'  i.i.  TJimrif  ih  r 
ScJtonai  Kunaic,  and  undertook  the  musical  |K>r- 
tion  of  it  from  S  to  the  end.  In  1776-78  he  was 
al-so  Capellmeistf'r  to  the  French  theatre  at 
Berlin,  and  afterwards  to  the  private  theatre 
of  the  Crown  Prince.<»  at  Berlin  and  that  of 
Prince  Henry  at  Rein»berj»,  when'  lif  .stayed  for 
seven  years  from  April  1,  1780.  Hischoruscs  to 
*  Atlialia,'  produced  while  there,  were  translated 
and  brought  oat  at  CSopenhagen,  and  the  resnlt 
was  an  offer  from  thf  Kin^j  of  Denmark  to  be 
his  Capelimeiater  at  a  salary  of  2000  tholers. 
This  he  aooepted  and  held  for  eight  years,  ftom 


1787,  with  great  credit  and  advanta^^e  to  the 
place.  His  health  at  length  oblif^cd  him  to 
leave,  and  he  departed,  Sept.  29,  17 V.';  for 
Hamburg,  Liineburg,  and  Berlin.  He  Icist  his 
wife,  and  at  lcn«jth,  on  .luin'  10.  I'-OO,  di.^l  at 
Schwedt  deeply  and  widely  lamented.  Schulz 
was  a  prolific  composer ;  his  operas  are  'CUriase* 
(177.'.),  '  Li  f.V  Ur-.  k'  (178"J),  'Minona,'  and 
'  Le  Batbier  de  i^eville  '  (1 7i$t>),  '  Aline '  (1 789)  ; 
besides  he  wrote  music  to  plays,  and  sacred  nra^ 
.such  as  'Christi  Tod,'  'Maria  und  Jolianne>.'  etc. 
The  Qiul/en-Lexikwt,  gives  the  names  of  many 
church  and  diamber  works,  as  well  as  of  bis 
important  song-eolleotions.  His  literary  works 
include  a  treati.se  on  a  new  mode  of  writini: 
music.  He  also  edit«:d  Kiruberger's  lt'aJ«re 
Orundmtze  zum  Gf^muih  der  Hdrmemie  (1 788X 
But  his  true  claim  to  notice  rfsts  on  his  songs. 
He  was  the  first  to  give  the  Volkslied  an  artastk 
turn.  He  was  very  oarefhl  to  get  good  words, 
and  as  a  considerable  move  was  taking  plsee 
among  tlie  poets  at  that  date  (1770-30),  and 
Burger,  dai^ius,  Holty,  and  others  were  writing, 
he  had  good  op|>ortunities,  and  many  of  his  set- 
tinj^s  Were  publihht'd  in  the  Gottitit^on  ^fK^^ 
aiiiutintih  tiud  Wotm  a  AlmaiUKh.  lit-  published 
also  *  Lieder  in  Volkston  bey  dem  Klavier  m 
singen '  (1782),  containing'  forty-eight  songs. 
2nd  ed.  (1785)  in  two  parts,  and  a  third  part 
in  1790.  (See  Beissmsnn,  Ge$A,  d,  Deuttdtea 
/,,->As,  p.  1-19.)  ... 

SUUULZE,  J.  &  tk)ii&t  a  hrm.of  organ- 
builders,  whose  founder,  J.  F.  Schulse,  was 
born  at  Milbitz  -  bei  -  Panlinzella,  Thuringia,  in 
1  7 It 4,  and  began  his  manufactory  there  in  1825. 
H  is  first  organs  were  for  Horba(\v  itlj  tt^n  bto{>»)and 
il  ilbitz  (twenty -one  .stoj»s).  In  1 82.'>  he  mov«l  to 
Panlinzella,  where  his  husino,H.s  largely  inciva-s.-*!. 
At  this  period  his  principal  organs  were  thoM- 
for  Bremen  oathednl  and  Solingen.  In  1851, 
the  tinii  sent  an  organ  to  the  Intornatioual 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  which  obtained  a  joize 
medal  and  was  the  befj^ning  of  much  woric 
ilone  for  Kngland.  Thi.s  is  now  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Northampton.  In  1854  they  built  tlie 
great  organ  in  the  Marienkirche  at  Lubeck. 
j.  F.  Sciiulse  died  in  1868,  but  was  succeeded 
by  his  three  sons,  the  most  disting\ii>lnnl  ot 
whom  was  lleinrich  Edmund,  who  introduced 
many  improvements.  On  the  rebuilding  of  the 
parish  clnirrh  of  Doncaster,  England,  after  thf 
hre  ill  1 8,'>3,  the  organ  was  rebuilt  by  the  Schulze 
firm,  with  great  snooees.  Besides  this  fine  instra- 
ment,  their  most  inqMirtant  organs  an*  iu 
Bremen,  Diisseldorf,  Sost,  and  Aplerbeck.  H.  £. 
.Schulxc  died  in  1878  at  the  age  of  fifly-foor, 
and  shortly  after,  on  tlie  death  of  the sorrinng 
brother,  the  firm  cc-used  to  exiat. 

The  Schulzcs'  organs  are  meet  celebrated  for 
their  flute^pipes,  'srtiieh  sre  oonstraefeed  so  ss 
to  admit  as  much  witid  as  ]ios,silil(>.  In  ordor  to 
do  this  the  feet  are  opened  very  wide,  and  the 
pipes  sre  in  consequence  cut  up  unusually  high. 
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this  means,  with  a  comparatively  low  pres- 
ma  of  wind  an  extraordinarily  rich  quantity 
of  tone  is  produced.  The  Sohulzes  carried  the 
viiue  prindiilM  into  their  wooden  fluto  pipes. 
Their  organs  are  also  celebrated  for  tlK'ir  string- 
toned  stops,  but  the  drawback  in  all  of  these 
aaentun  alowiim  in  their  speeclu  BesideB 
the  orj^'ans  at  Donoaster  and  Northamjiton, 
the  bchulzes  have  inatruments  in  En^nd  at 
ehndm  at  Amiley  ;  Leeds  (in  eonjnnction 
with  Hill)  :  Hindi,  y.  Wigan  ;  Tyne  Dock,  South 
Shields  ;  Harrogate ;  also  at  Northampton  Town 
HiU ;  Charter-bonae  School,  Godalniing ;  Seaton 
Ctrtm  (Thos.  Walker,  Esq.).  w.  b.  8. 

SCHUMANN',  Ci.ARA  .Ioskphixe,  wife  of 
Hubert  Schuniauu,  out'  ol  the  grt'uti'ht  pianoforte 
playera  that  the  world  has  ever  heard,  was  the 
daughter  of  Frikdrich  Wieck,  and  was  VK>m  at 
Leipzig,  S«pt.  13,  1819.  &he  began  the  PF.  at 
»  VBfy  etf ly  age  under  ber  &ther'a  gnkUinoe ; 
an<l  on  Oct.  20,  1S28,  whon  she  had  jnst  com- 
pleted her  ninth  year,  made  her  debut  in  public 
at  a  ooneert  of  Frl.  Perthaler'a,  where  she  played 
with  Emilie  Reinhold  in  Kalkbrenner's  4 -hand 
variations  on  the  March  from  '  Moise.'  The 
notioa  in  the  Leijizig  Ta^jebfafJ  and  A.M.Z. 
•haw  that  she  was  already  an  objtH-t  of  much 
intereit  in  the  town.  At  this  timo  sho  was 
accustomed  to  play  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and 
Hunmel  with  oidiaatra  hy  heart,  and  thna  early 
did  she  lay  the  fminrlatiMi  of  that  sympathy 
with  the  orchestra  which  so  distinguished  her. 
On  N«r.  8,  1880,  when  jtist  over  eleven, 
abe  gave  her  first  concert  at  the  Gewandhans 
under  the  good  old  name  of  '  Musikaliache 
Akademie ' ;  and  her  performance  is  cited  by 
the  A.M.Z.  a«  a  proof  how  far  application  and 
good  teaching  can  brinp;  great  natural  gifts  at 
so  early  an  age.  Her  solo  pieces  were  Rondo 
brOIant  (op.  101),  Kalkhfenner;  Variations 
hrillantcM  (<»p.  23),  Herz  ;  and  variations  of 
her  own  on  an  origiual  theme  ;  and  she  is 
pniaad  bj  the  eritio  jnat  refinTed  to  for  already 
[io»tessing  the  brilliant  style  of  th«"  g^reatest 
players  of  the  day.  Her  next  appearance  was 
an  May  9,  1831,  in  pieces  by  Flxis  and  Herz 
--•till  braTora  mnaic.  In  the  aone  year  a  set 
of  fonr  jiolonaises  by  hi-r  was  published  by 
Hofmeiater.  About  this  time  she  was  taken 
ta  Weimar,  Oaaael,  and  Frankfort,  and  in  the 
n^rivi'^  of  l'<32  to  Pari-^.  where  she  gave  a 
concert  on  April  9  at  which  she  extemporiaed 
far  the  firat  ttme  in  pablic.  H endelaaonn  waa 
there  at  the  timf,  but  was  suflTering  from  an 
attack  of  cholera,  and  thna  the  meeting  of 
theae  two  great  artiata — deat&ied  to  berame 
i^uch  <:reat  friends  — was  postponed.  On  .Inly  9. 
and  July  31,  1832.  she  gives  two  other  '  Mu.sika- 
lische  Akademieu  '  in  l>'ipzi^,  at  which,  besides 
Pixis  and  Herz.  wo  find  Chopin's  variations 
o;i  '  Li  ci  (I'Ufiri  '  (np.  2).  a  piece  which,  only 
a  few  months  before,  Robert  Schumann  had 
vtleaaifld  with  hit  lint  and  one  of  hia  moat 


spirited  re\iew8.  At  the  fonnci  of  these  two 
concerts  FrL  Livia  Gerhardt  (Mme.  Frege)  sang 
in  public  for  the  firat  time. 

On  Sept.  30,  1832,  Clara  Wieck  seems  to  have 
made  her  ddbut  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Moscheles's  G  minor  Concerto,  and  from 
that  tima  forward  her  name  ia  regularly  found 
in  the  iirorrriimmes  of  those  famous  Sul>scriptioji 
Concerts,  as  well  as  of  others  held  in  the  same 
halL  Hitherto,  it  will  be  oboerred,  her  nraaie 
has  been  almost  exclusively  bravura  ;  but  on 
Nov.  9,  1835,  she  played  with  Mendelssohn 
and  Rakemann  in  Biich'a  triple  Concerto  in  D 
minor,  and  about  tiia  aama  time  Moecheles 
mentions  her  performance  of  one  of  Schiibert's 
Trios,  and  Beethoven's  Trio  in  Bt>.  On  Dec. 
15  ahe  played  Beethoven'a  Choral  Fantasia. 
In  the  winter  of  she  made  her  fii^st  visit 

to  Vienna,  and  remained  during  the  winter 
playing  with  great  anooeaa,  and  reoeiring  the 
aj>pointment  ot  *  Kk.  Kaninur-vii  tunsin. ' 

Schumann  had  been  on  a  very  intimate  foot- 
ing in  the  'Wieeks*  house  for  aome  years,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  1835  that  his  attach* 
ment  to  Clara  was  openly  avowed,  and  it  was 
not  till  Sept  12,  1840  (the  eve  of  her  birth*  lay), 
after  a  series  of  delays  and  difficulties  which 
are  sufiiciently  touch»>tl  uj>on  in  the  article  on 
Robert  Schumann,  that  they  were  married. 
Far  olghteen  months  after  this  event  Mma. 
Schumann  remained  in  Leipzig.  Wr  find  her 
name  in  the  Gewandhaus  programmes  attached 
to  the  great  masterpieces,  bat  oeoasionally  play- 
ing moremorh'rn  music,  as  on  Dec.  6, 1841,  when 
ahe  twice  played  with  Liszt  in  a  piece  of  his  for 
two  pianos.  In  the  early  part  of  1 842  she  and 
her  husband  made  a  tour  to  Han  i  i:  which 
she  continued  alone  as  far  as  Copenhagen. 
Early  in  1841  liiey  went  together  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Schumann's 
health  matle  it  necessary  to  leave  Leipzig,  and 
remove  to  Dresden,  where  they  resided  till 
1850.  During  all  thia  time  If  me.  Sohumann's 
life  was  bound  u]i  with  her  husband's,  and 
they  were  separated  only  by  the  exigencies  of 
her  profaerion.  She  devoted  heraelf  not  only 
to  hia  society,  but  to  the  bringing  out  of  his 
musie,  much  of  which — sucli  a.s  the  PF.  Con- 
certo, the  (.Quintet,  Quartet,  and  Trios,  etc. — 
owed  ita  first  reputation  to  her.  In  1846  she 
met  Jenny  Lind  for  the  first  time  at  Leip/ig, 
and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  they  met 
again  at  Vienna,  when  the  two  great  artists 
appeared  tof^cth'^r  at  a  concert  in  Deceml>er. 
F^gland,  thougli  at  one  time  in  view,  was 
raanrvad  to  a  Utcr  dajr.  At  Paris  she  never 
jdayed  after  the  early  visit  already  spoken  of. 
The  trials  which  this  faithful  wife  must  have 
undergone  during  the  latter  part  ol  lit-r  husband's 
life,  from  his  first  attempt  at  Belf-dcstruction 
to  his  ihatli.  July  19,  IS't^).  iicfij  only  be 
alluded  to  here.  It  was  but  shortly  before 
the  fotal  oriais  that  aha  made  h«r  ffrst  visit  to 
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EngUnd,  playing  at  the  Philharnionic  on  A|>ril 
14  and  28,  at  the  Musical  Uuiou  on  fuur 
separate  occasions,  and  elsewhere,  her  last  ajqwar^ 
anco  being  on  June  24.  On  June  1 7  she  giivp  an 
afternoon  '  Kecital  'at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms, 
the  programme  of  which  is  worth  j)rc8crving. 
1.  Beethoven,  Variations  in  on  Theme  from 
the  Eroica  ;  2.  Stcrndale  Bennett,  Two  Diver- 
sions (op.  17),  Suite  de  pit'ces  (op.  24,  No.  1) ; 
3.  Clara  Schumann,  Variations  on  theme  from 
Schumann's  '  Buntc  Blatter '  ;  4.  Bi-ahuis, 
Sanbando  and  Gavotte  in  the  style  of  Bach  ; 
5.  Sr.uliitti,  I'iere  in  A  niajor  ;  fi.  R.  Scliumann's 
Carnaval(oniittiii>,'Eu.seliiu.s,  Flore8tiin,Co*jUettc, 
Raplique,  Estrella,  and  Aveu).  She  nttumed 
from  London  to  Bonn  just  in  time  to  receive 
her  husband's  bust  breath  (July  29,  1856). 

After  this  event  she  and  her  family  resided 
for  some  years  in  Berlin  with  her  iiiotlier.  who 
had  8e]kai-atcd  from  Wieck  and  had  married  a 
mosician  named  Bargiel ;  and  in  1 8M  the  tattled 
at  Baden- I>adeii.  in  tlie  T.iehtentbal,  which  then 
became  her  usual  lieaUquartoi-s  till  1874. 

Her  reception  in  this  oonservatiTe  ooantry 
was  hardly  such  as  to  cjicoumjie  her  to  repeat 
her  visit ;  she  appeared  again  at  tlie  riiilliar- 
monie  on  June  29, 1857,  and  on  Jnne  27, 1850. 
In  I  few  years  tlie  apjireeiation  of  Sehuniann's 
music  liad  greatly  increased  on  this  side  the 
Channel ;  and  the  anxiety  of  amatears  to  hear 
an  artist  whose  fame  on  {be  eontimiit  was 
so  great,  became  so  loudly  expressed,  Uiat 
Hme.  Sdinmaon  was  induced  to  make  another 
visit.  She  played  at  the  Pliilliarmonie,  May  2f>, 
1865,  Musical  Uuiou,  April  lb,  25,  and  June  6, 
etc.  etc  In  1867  she  returned  again,  and 
after  this  lu  r  visit  beeame  an  annual  one  up  to 
1882,  interrupted  only  in  1878,  1879,  1880, 
when  health  and  other  drcumstanoes  did  not 
permit  her  to  tnivel.  She  eame  again  in  188.'>, 
1886,  1887,  and  1888.  In  1866  she  again 
visited  Austria,  and  gave  six  concerts  at  Vienna ; 
and  any  coldness  that  the  Viennese  may  have 
previously  shown  towards  her  huibaiid'e  com- 
positions was  then  amply  atoned  for. 

In  1878  she  accepted  the  post  of  prinei])a1 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire 
founded  by  Dr.  Hoch  at  Frankfort,  where  she 
lived  and  worked  uitli  gnat  sueeess  until  the 
end  of  her  life.  She  died  there,  May  20, 
1896. 

Tin's  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  speak  of 
the  charm  of  Madame  Sehumann's  pei-sonality. 
of  the  atmos2»here  of  noble  and  earnest  simplicity 
which  surrounded  her  in  ]»rivate  life  no  le>;R 
than  in  her  public  i>crfornianee.  Those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  her  acfpiaintance  do  not 
need  such  description,  and  for  those  who  had 
not  it  is  unncceiwary  to  make  the  attemjit. 
Slie  was  ileeply  and  widely  belovc<l,  and  at  a 
time  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  prospect  of 
her  In'in^  compi  lled  by  ill  bealtb  to  abandon 
her  public  ap{>earunues,  the  esteem  and  allcction 


of  her  numerous  friends  took  the  practical  form 
of  a  subscription,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
mcofliy  WIS  imiaed  in  Germany  and  jBu^aod  for 
her  nee. 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  for 
tlie  following  eliaraoterisation  of  Mme.  Schu- 
mann s  style  and  works. 

As  an  artist,  Mme.  Sehumann's  place  u  a> 
indubitably  in  the  very  first  rank,  indeed  she 
may  perha}is  be  considered  to  stand  liigber 
than  any  of  her  contemiwraries,  if  not  as 
regards  the  possession  of  natural  or  acquired 
gifts,  yet  in  the  vise  she  made  of  them.  Her 
playing  was  characterised  by  an  entire  al>senoe 
of  ])ci-sonnl  flisplay,  a  keen  ]^H-nt  ption  of  the 
com{>oi>er°8  meaning,  and  an  unfailing  |iowcr  of 
setting  it  forth  in  ]K>rfectly  intelligible  form. 
■  lliese  qualities  would  lead  one  to  pronounce 
'  her  one  of  the  most  iutelleetuul  ol  players, 
were  it  not  that  that  term  has  come  to  imply 
a  certain  coldness  or  want  of  feeling,  \vhi<  b  was 
I  never  j)urceived  iu  her  playing.    But  just  such 
I  a  use  of  the  intelleotnal  powers  as  serves  the 
;  jiurpos('s  of  true  art.  ensuring  jH-rfect  accuracy 
in  all  respects,  no  liberties  being  taken  with 
the  text,  even  when  jtlaying  from  monoiy, 
and  above  nil  sicm  ing  an  interjiretation  of  tlie 
composer's  work  which  is  at  once  intelligible  to 
the  listener — this  certainly  formed  an  essential 

'  element  of  licr  playing,  ancl  it  is  worth  while 
insisting  on  tiiis,  since  the  absence  of  that 
strict  accuracy  and  perspicuity  is  too  often 
mistaken  for  evidence  of  deep  emotional  inten- 
tion. W  ith  all  this,  however,  Mme.  Sohunmun's 
]ilaying  evinced  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  a 
true  jK)et's  apprc<  iation  of  alisolntc  bcatity,  so 
tliat  nothing  ever  sounded  harsh  or  ugly  iu  Iter 
hands ;  indeed  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  after 
hearing  her  play  a  fine  work  (she  never  [ilayc*! 

,  what  is  not  good),  one  always  became  aware 
that  it  contained  beauties  undiscovered  before. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  j»artly  due  t^)  the  |icculiarly 
beautiful  quality  of  the  tone  site  produced, 
which  was  fidi  and  vigorous  without  the 
slightest  harshness,  and  was  obtained,  even  in 
the  loudest  passages,  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers  rather  than  by  percussion.  Indeed, 
her  playing  was  particularly  free  from  viwh  nt 
movement  of  any  kind  ;  in  {tassoges,  the  lingers 
were  kept  close  to  the  keys  and  squeeze*!  instead 
of  striking  them,  while  *  lipi  ds  were  grasped 
from  the  wrist  rather  than  struck  from  the 
elbow.  She  founded  her  fcfJiniifnc  \i\>on  the 
prinoipia  laid  down  by  her  father,  V.  Witn-k, 
who  was  also  her  instnictor,  that  '  the  touch 
(i.e.  the  blow  of  tlie  finger  ui>on  the  key)  should 
never  be  audible,  but  only  the  musical  sound,* 
an  axiom  the  truth  of  which  there  is  some 
danger  of  overlooking,  in  the  endeavour  to 
com|>ass  the  extreme  difficulties  of  certain  kinds 
of  modern  pianoforte  music. 

1     Mme.  Schumann  s  ripertoirt.  was  very  latge, 
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extending  from  ScarUtti  and  6«ch  to  Mendels- 
sohn, Cii'*|>in.  jiikI  iJralims,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  til  •>ay  tliat  slie  cxcelktl  in  licr  render- 
iag  of  any  one  com  poser's  works  rather  than 
mother's,  unlets  it  W  in  interpretation  of 
htt  husband's  music.  And  even  here,  if  slie 
wu  pronounced  by  genenl  opinion  to  1w 
greAtt^t  in  lur  j ikying  of  Schonuuin,  it  is 
probably  because  it  was  to  hor  inimitable 
pcrfbrmanoM  that  we  owe,  in  this  oonntiy  at 
least,  the  appnciation  and  love  of  his  niusic 
now  happily  U'<  orne  unix'ersal,  and  thus  the 
player  shaail  in  the  acknowledgment  she  won 
for  tJie  comjKjaer. 

MiH'-.  Soliujnann's  coni]Hwitions,  tlioii<;li  not 
reiy  numerous,  evince  tJiat  caruestnebii  ot  pur< 
poN  which  distingniahed  her  work  in  general. 
Even  her  earliest  fss;iys.  wliidi  are  slmrt  |>iano- 
forte-pieces  written  for  the  mo8t  i>art  in  dance- 
ftmu,  tn  redeemed  from  any  approach  to 
triviality  liy  tlitir  interesting  rhytlmis.  and  in 
particular  by  the  freshness  of  their  modulations, 
tlie  latter  iM'in;^  indeed  in  some  coacs  original 
even  to  abruptness.   Their  general  charact«»ri8tic 
is  that  of  delicjii'v  rather  than  foiif  their 
irequt'nt  staccato  i^asiiages  and  tiie  ntaiiy  akip- 
pmg  gnwe-notoe  whieh  are  eooetantly  met  with 
reijuiring  for  their  jterrnnn.m'e  a  toiidi  of  the 
'luntint  lightness ;  although  (qualities  of  an 
opi><»ite  kind  are  ocoaaionally  shown,  as  in  the 
'Stnivf-nir  de  Vienne,*  op.  9,  which  is  a  set  of 
variations  in  branira  stylo  on  Haydn's  Austrian 
Hymn.    Among  her  more  serious  compositions 
later  date  are  a  Trio  in  (J  minor  for  piano- 
forte, violin  and  violoncello,  op.  17.  which  in 
thoroughly  musicianlike  and  iiiten  .stitig,  tliree 
disming  Cadenzas  to  Beethoven 'h  Concertos, 
'•I'Ti.  3"  and  58.  and  a  set  of  three  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  op.  16,  which  deserve  mention  not 
*»ly  on  teoonnt  of  their  exoellent  oonstraotion, 
bot  Ls  terming  a  most  valuable  study  in  hfinto 
part-pUying.    There  is  also  a  Piano  Concerto, 
op.  7,  dedicated  to  Spohr,  of  which  the  passages 
(though  not  the  nio<lulation.s)  remind  one  of 
Hummel  :  but  it  is  a  short  work  a»id  not  well 
baUnced,  the  tirst  movement  being  reduces!  to 
« sin^e  solo,  which  ends  on  the  dMoinant,  and 
leads  at  oiifp  to  the  Andante. 

hi  the  later  works,  as  might  naturally  be 
opaeted,  there  are  many  moTemento  which 
War  trao's  of  the  influence  of  Schumann's 
mane  both  in  Itarmony  and  rhythm,  but  this 
isllMnce,  whieh  firrt  seems  i. .  j>tible  in  the 
'SoiriMi  Iforicales,'  opp.  5.  6,  is  afterwards  less 
noticeable  in  the  pianoforte  works  than  in  the 
nmgB,  many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty,  and 
fount  of  which  (see  op.  12)  were  incorporate<] 
intocr.] lections  by  Schumann.  Iler  '  Liebst  <lu 
um  dchunheit '  is  one  of  the  most  expressive 
mp  in  existence.  Sehnmann  himself  has 
nil!.  of  flKMiies  by  Mnie.  Schumann  in 
»<!veral  iuat&nces,  namely  in  his  Impromptus,  op. 
5  (on  the  theme  of  her  Vamtions  op.  3,  whieh 


are  dedicated  to  him),  in  the  Andantino  of  his 
Sonata  in  F  minor  op.  14,  and  (as  a  'motto') 
in  the  '  Davidsbiindlertanze,'  op.  d. 

The  following  ie  •  list  of  Mme.  Sdinmann'e 
compoeitMMiB : — 

"i^QiiittotPilnriin,  ImTimmfv 
•1.  <  it|>rieM«i  foriMdtYalw.  'laThmei   

S.  K..ni«ii<-t-  vnHr».  17.  Trio.    fW.  MiS 

4    \  i>|i»-«  l(nlii;ilitl.|il>"'.  Iriitlor. 

a,)S.  ttoiroM  Mtuicitlm,  10  rUn*  1%.  (Tl 
CMMUfM^Mfk  |ia  411 

7.  Ctmemta  for  pUaofHrt*  ln|SDL  VMrtattom  on  »  thniie  bf 

A  nilimr.  KoWrt  Schmnann  ' 

H.  VsrUtkiiis   <lr   Concert.    In        Tlinf  rtmmin • 

C.  <4i  Um  CAVaUlM  In  'll^ZL  TbrMjuiuaiKe*  fur  I'K.  Mxl 

linpruiMptu                     I  i-timlp.' 

10.  ftcherni.  1>  ii.iiior.                 |  ■  I.lrViCTOAiifwr,' U*-l  »>y  fieibfl. 

11.  a  Bvnuuton  iMrch*tt4l.  AiuUntcMid  Alic^.  fK.  aulu. 
19.  S  SMiii  tn  K.  HchumHia^  Of.  CMmmm  t*  ll»rtiiov«i'i  Can* 

S7<K««.SL4.in.  Mcta*  ta  Cmlnor  aad  O. 

laSlMv.  anStdllMMt'tbiOiMtiKir. 
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[A  detailed  biogiapliy  is  in  cours*'  of  publica- 
tion. It  is  by  I'x'itliolii  Lit/mann,  and  two 
volumes  have  apj  r m  1  (1902  and  1906).]  o. 

SCHUMANN,  (iEono  Alkukd,  Itorn  at 
Konigstein  on  the  Kiln-,  Oct.  '2:>,  186G,  was 
taught  the  violin  by  his  fatlier,  the  town 
niusi<al  director  there,  and  the  organ  by  his 
gi-andfather,  with  .«inh  gm«l  result^  that  nt 
nine  years  oUl  he  played  in  the  orchestic,  and 
at  twelve  did  the  oiganist's  dnty.  At  fifteen 
he  played  the  piano  in  jiuMic,  and  after  learning 
from  some  Dresden  masters,  he  went  to  tlie 
LoipHg  Conservntorinm,  remaining  there  from 
1881  to  1888.  In  1891-96  he  was  condnctor 
of  a  choral  society  at  Danzig,  and  from  1896 
to  1899  director  of  the  I'bilharnionic  orchestra 
and  choir  in  Hremen.  In  1  '.'Oo  he  was  up|Ktinted 
royal  l'r'>f("<sor,  and  made  head  «)f  tin-  Po  ilin 
Singakadcmie.  His  comjwsitions,  though  not 
very  nnmenms  as  yet,  are  in  all  the  larger 
forms  exre]>ting  o]>ei-a.  His  ojms  3  is  a  elHiral 
work,  '  Amor  uiid  Tsyche '  ;  a  symphony  in  H 
minor  won  a  prize,  hat  has  apparently  not 
lK;en  published  ;  his  first  published  work  for 
orchestra  is  a  suite  '  Znr  Karnevalszeit,'  op.  22. 
Op.  24  is  a  set  of  Symphonic  Variations  on 
•Wer  nnr  den  liel>en  (Jott  Insst  waltcn,'  for 
organ  and  orchestra,  and  op.  30,  'Variationen 
uiid  Doppelfuge  uber  ein  lustiges  Tlunia  iur 
greases  Orchester,'  shows  much  hnmonr  and 
teehnic^d  skill  ;  a  serenade,  oji.  31,  and  an  over- 
ture, '  Liebesfriihling,'  are  among  the  orchejitral 
works  which  have  reached  their  climax  in  s 
symphonv  in  F  minor,  op.  42.  Two  choral 
works,  the  'Totenklage.'op.  33,  and  'Sehnsucht,* 
op.  40,  deserve  mention,  and  his  chamber  mnsic 
includes  variations  and  ftigoe  on  a  theme  of 
Beethoven  for  two  pianoi,  a  quintet  for  piano 
and  strings  in  E  minor,  op.  18,  a  violoncello 
sonata,  op^  19,  two  trios,  in  F  anfl  O,  two 
violin  sonatas  in  E  minor  and  C  sliar]>  minor, 
and  a  pianoforte  quartet  for  piano  and  strings 
in  F  minor,  op^  29.  Sehnmann  helongi  to  the 
more  oonservative  of  the  two  gnat  parties  in 
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mwlcrn  (M  rman  imisic,  and  his  sotuid  niiisiciaii- 
ship  the  originality  of  his  ideas,  and  the  skill 
of  their  treatment,  nark  him  m  a  wmthy 
member  of  the  {wirty  which  moflt  strenuously 
resists  Uie  attacks  ot  the  ulti»>inodern  writers. 
(Fkul  Hielseher,  in  Mcnognqthen  modemar 
Musikcr  ;   Rieniann's  Zo  /Afy«.)  m. 

SCHUMANN,  RuuEKi  Alexani>£R,  bom 
Jnne  8,  1810,  at  Zwiekan  in  Saxony,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Friedrich  Anuust  Hottlob  Schu- 
mauu  (born  1773),  a  bookseller,  whose  father 
was  a  clergyman  in  Saxony;  the  compoeer's 
mother,  Johanna  ('hii^tiunii  (V)orn  1771),  wjm 
the  daughter  of  Uerr  Schiiabel,  Rathachirurgus 
(surgeon  to  the  town  oonnetl)  at  Zeiti.  Sehn- 
nmnu  cannot  have  rwoived  any  incitement 
towards  music  from  his  parents;  his  father, 
however,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  belletldtrnt, 
and  wiis  himself  known  as  an  author.  He 
promoted  his  son's  leaning  towards  art  iu  every 
possible  way,  with  which  however  his  mother 
jM-eni.s  tu  have  had  no  symjwithy.  In  the  small 
provincial  town  where  iSohuuiann  spent  tlie  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  there  was  no  musician 
capable  of  helping  him  iM^yond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  the  arL  There  was  a  talented  town* 
musician,  who  he  sevnal  deoadea  was  die  best 
trumpeter  in  the  district,^  but,  as  was  commonly 
the  case,  he  practised  his  art  simply  as  a 
trade.  The  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  J.  G. 
Kuntxscli,  Schuniiuirs  !nst  pianoforte  teacher, 
after  a  few  years  deuhire<l  that  his  pupil  was 
able  to  progress  alone,  and  that  his  instruc- 
tion might  cease.  He  was  so  impressed  with 
the  boy 'a  talent,  that  when  Schumann  suhse- 
•juently  resolved  to  devote  hinuielf  wholly  to 
art,  Kontssoh  prophesied  that  he  would  attain 
to  fame  an<l  immortality,  and  that  in  him 
the  world  \vi»uld  possess  one  of  its  greatest 
musicians.  Some  twenty  years  later,  in  1845, 
Si-hinii.i!iii  rlcilicated  to  him  his  Studies  for  the 
i'cdal-i'iduo,  op.  50.     [See  vol.  ii.  |).  (5112.] 

His  gift  (Sor  mnsic  showed  itself  early.  He 
l>0{<an  to  comi>o»»>,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  l>eforc 
he  was  seven.  According  to  this  he  umst  have 
begun  to  play  the  ]iiauo.  at  latest,  in  his  sixth 
year.  When  he  was  alxiut  eleven,  lie  accom- 
jiauied  at  a  performance  of  Friedrich  Schneider'.s 
*  Weltgericht,'  conducted  by  Kuntzsch,  standing 
up  at  the  piano  to  do  it.  At  home,  with  the 
aid  of  some  young  musical  compauious,  he  got 
ap  performances  of  vocal  ana  instrumental 
nuLsic  which  he  arranged  tn  suit  tli<  ir  luimlile 
powers.  Iu  more  extended  circles,  too,  he 
appeared  as  a  pianoforte'playar,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  extempore  play- 
ing. His  fatlier  took  steps  to  procure  for  him 
the  tuition  of  0.  M.  von  Weber,  who  had 
shortly  before  (1S17)  been  ai>point'd 
meister  in  Dresden.  Weber  declared  himbclt 
ready  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the  young 
genius,  but  the  scheme  foil  tlirough  for  reasons 
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unknown.  From  that  time  Schumann  remained 
tit  Zwickau,  where  circumstances  were  not 
&vourable  to  musical  progress  ;  he  waa  left  to 
his  own  instruction,  and  every  iii'IiS'  enu'tit  to 
further  progress  must  have  come  from  himself 
alone.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  jonniey 
made  w  hen  he  was  nine  years  old  to  Carlsbad, 
where  he  tirst  heard  a  great  pianoforte-player — 
Ignai  Moadhelea— must  bave  been  an  event 
never  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  indeed  during  his 
whole  life  he  retained  a  predilection  for  certain 
of  Moacheles's  works,  and  a  reversuoe  forhia 

!  jK^raon.  The  infhti  iicc  of  the  pianoforte  terh- 
uique  of  Moscheles  ou  him  appeara  very  distiuctly 
in  the  variations  puUished  as  op.  1. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entere<l  the  fourth  clsM 
at  the  Gymnasium  (or  Academy)  at  Zwickau, 
and  remained  there  till  Easter,  1828.  He  had 
then  risen  to  the  iii^t  class,  and  left  with  a 
certilicate  of  qualiticatiou  lor  the  University. 
During  this  iii>riod  his  devotion  to  mutcaeema 
to  have  been  for  a  time  rather  less  eager,  in 
consequence  of  the  iutcrlereuoe  of  his  scImmI- 
work  and  of  other  tastes.  Now,  at  the  dose 
of  his  boyhood,  a  strong  interest  in  piK-try, 
which  had  beeu  previou^  obeerveil  in  him, 
but  which  had  meanwhile  been  mergt^i  in 
his  taste  for  music,  revived  with  increaseil 
strength ;  he  rummaged  through  his  father's 
book-shop,  which  favoursd  this  tendency,  in 
search  of  works  on  the  oi-t  of  poetry  ;  i>oetical 
attempts  of  his  own  were  more  frequent,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  Robert  had  alrea<ly 
contributed  some  literary  etl'orts  to  a  work 
brought  out  by  his  father  and  called  BUder- 
gallcrie  der  beriihmlesfcn  ifenaehen  alUr  VUker 
nu<l  XHhn.  That  ho  had  a  gift  for  poetry  is 
evident  from  two  Epithalamia  given  by  W.isie- 
lewski  (Biographk,  3rd  ed.,  Bonn,  18>0,  p. 
305).  In  1827  he  set  a  number  of  his  own 
lioems  to  mu.sie,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
it  was  not  by  the  cla.ssical  works  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  that  Schumann  was  most  strongly 
attracted.  His  favourite  writers  were  Schulze, 
author  ot  '  Die  b«;zauberte  Rose  '  ;  the  unhappy 
Franz  von  Sonnenberg  ;  Hyion,  and,  above  all, 
•lean  I'anl,  with  whose  works  he  m  I'i--  aequaint- 
aneu  in  his  seventeenth  year  (at  the  same  time 
as  with  the  oompositioaa  of  Franz  Schubert^ 
These  poets  represent  the  eycle  of  views, 
sentiments,  and  feelings,  under  whose  spell 
Schumann's  ]>octieal  taste,  strictly  speaidng; 
retnained  throughout  his  life.  And  in  no 
musician  has  the  intiuence  of  his  poetical 
tastes  on  his  music  been  deeper  than  in  him. 

On  March  29,  1 828,  Schumann  matriculate 
at  the  Universify  of  Leipzig  as  Htudiosus  Juris, 
It  would  have  been  more  in  aooordance  with 
his  ineliuations  tn  have  devoted  himself  at 
once  wholly  to  art,  and  his  father  would  no 
doubt  have  consented  to  his  so  doing ;  but  he 
h  id  lost  his  father  in  1826,  and  his  moUiar 

I  would  not  hear  of  an  artist's  career.    Her  son 
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dotifiilly  submitted,  although  Ii«  wu  decidedly 
•TMie  to  tlic  study  of  jiirisj»rud»  iice.  Kcfure 
•etOilly  joining  tlie  university  he  tuuk  a  aUuil 
piaMwe  trip  into  South  0«tnMny,  in  A|itfl  1838. 
He  had  made  acf^uaintaiice  in  Leipzig  with  a 
fellow  •atudeut  uaiued  Gisbert  Rosen  ;  and  a 
oonmon  enthnaium  for  Jean  Fknl  soon  led  to 
•  devoted  and  »«ynipathetic  friendship.  Rosen 
Went  to  study  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  first  object 
of  Schumann's  journey  was  to  acconi|»any  him 
«nllbway.  In  Mtiiiieh  he  made  the  acquaint-, 
anoe  of  Heine,  in  whose  liouse  lie  spent  several 
hours.  On  hia  return  journey  he  stopped  at 
fiayreuth  to  vidt  J«ui  Fmrt  widow,  and 
reci  ivni  from  her  a  i>oi-trait  of  her  husband, 

Daruig  the  iirst  few  months  of  hia  university 
life,  Sehmunn  wis  in  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind. 
A  j^ttidenta*  club  to  wliieli  he  lit'loiigcd  for  a 
time,  struck  him  as  coarse  and  shallow,  and  he 
coqU  not  make  np  hia  mind  to  begin  the  course 
uf  study  he  had  selected.  A  large  ]tart  of  the 
first  half-year  had  |ia(4^1  by  and  still— as  he 
writes  to  his  friend — he  had  been  to  no  college, 
bok  'had  worked  exclusively  In  private,  that 
is  to  say,  had  play<  <1  the  piano  and  written  a 
few  letters  and  Jean  i'auliMls.' 

In  molnntary  {nactirity  and  soHtnde 
the  study  of  Jean  Paul  inii.st  eertninly  liave 
h*d  a  qieeial  charm  for  him.  That  writer, 
muorpaased  in  depicting  the  tender  emotions, 
with  his  dactling  and  eren  extravagant  |day 
of  digreasive  fancy,  his  excess  of  feeling  over 
dramatic  |>ower,  his  inceiisant  alternations  be- 
tween tean^  and  laughter,  has  always  been 
the  idol  of  .sentimental  women  and  eestatic 
youths.  '  If  everybody  read  Jeau  Paul,'  Schu- 
■aan  writes  to  Rosen,  *  they  wonld  be  bettor- 
ttstured,  but  they  would  be  unhai»pier  ;  he  has 
often  thought  me  to  the  verge  of  dej«|>e ration, 
stin  the  rainbow  of  peace  bends  serenely  al>ove 
all  the  tears,  and  the  soul  is  wonderfully  lifted 
up  and  tenderly  glorified.'  Even  in  his  latest 
jean  Schumann  would  become  violently  angr>'  if 
say  one  ventured  to  doubt  or  criticise  Jean  Paul's 
jreatneHS  iw  an  imaginative  writer,  and  the 
close  atfiuity  of  their  natures  is  unmistakable. 
Sdinnann  himself  tolls  ns  how  ones,  as  a  child, 

at  r:iidrii;rht,  when  all  the  household  were 
uleep,  he  had  in  a  dream  and  with  hia  eyes 
dosed,  stolen  down  to  the  old  piano,  and 
piqred  a  series  of  cliouls,  weeping  bitterly  the 
wliue.  So  early  did  he  betray  that  tendency 
to  orerstriing  emotion  which  found  its  most 
powerful  nourishment  in  Jean  Paul's  writings. 

Musie,  however,  is  a  social  art,  and  it  soon 
brought  him  back  again  to  human  life.  In  the 
hiMse  of  PtofesBor  Cams*  he  made  several 
int' fi -t inj;  acfjuaintanees.  esiK'eially  that  of 
Matvcliner,  who  was  then  living  iu  Leipzig,  and 
bed  brought  oat  his  *Vampyr'  there  in  the 
i)sing  of  1828.   Hit  first  meeting  with  Wieok, 
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the  father  of  his  fiitare  wife,  took  place  in  the 

same  year;  and  Schumann  took  several  pianoforte 
leaaons  irum  him.  Several  ntuaic-loving  students 
met  together  there,  and  all  kinds  of  Chamber* 

music  were  practis'  <1.  Tin  y  devoted  theinselvca 
with  eapecial  ardour  to  the  workn  of  ISdiubert, 
whose  death,  on  Nor.  19,  Ih'JS,  wa.s  deeply  felt 
by  Schumann.  Impelled  by  Schutjcrt's  example, 
ho  wrote  at  thw  time  eight  Polonaises  for  four 
hands  ;  also  a  (Quartet  for  piano  and  strings, 
and  a  numlier  of  songs  tu  Bv  i  on's  words  ;  all  of 
which  remain  unpublished.  Besides  tliesse  occu- 
pations, he  made  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  davier  works  of  Sebastian  Bach.  It 
is  almost  self-evident  that  what  chiefly  fas<  iiiiit>  fl 
Schumann  in  liach'a  compositions  waa  tite 
my^teriona  depth  of  sentiment  revealed  in  them. 
AVero  it  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  Bach  in  connection  with  Uie  chaotic  Jean 
Paul ;  and  yet  Schumann  himself  says  that  in 
early  life  Bach  and  Jean  Faol  had  exercised  the 
most  powt  rfti!  iiinnrnee  upon  him.  roti>i'lering 
the  way  in  whii  li  liis  niu»ical  educatiun  had 
been  left  to  itself,  the  fact  of  hia  so  thoroughly 
api'K'ci  ititi;,'  the  wealth  and  fulne.ss  of  life  in 
Bach  8  coui|K>tiitiuas  at  a  time  w  hen  liach  was 
looked  npon  only  as  a  gnat  oontrapontist,  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  greatne«!s  of  his  own  frenius, 
w  hich  indeed  had  some  affinity  to  that  ol  iktch. 
The  ingenuity  of  outward  form  hi  Bach's  worics 
was  neither  strange  nor  unintelligible  to  liim. 
For  although  Schumann  hail  hitherto  had  no 
instnictor  iu  composition,  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  he  had  long  ago  made  himsdf  fiuntliar  with 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  composer's  art, 
and  that  constant  practice  in  composition  must 
have  given  him  much  knowledge  and  skill  in 
this  branch  of  his  art. 

At  Eaater,  1829,  Schumann  followed  hia  friend 
Rosen  to  the  nniversity  of  Heidelbeif^.  The 
young  jurists  were  |ierha{»s  tempted  thither  by 
the  lectures  of  the  famous  teacher,  A.  F.  J. 
Thibaut ;  but  it  is  evident  that  other  things 
contributed  to  form  Sehnmann's  resolution  :  the 
situation  of  the  town, — a  perfect  Paradise,-  the 
gaiety  of  the  people,  and  the  neameas  of  S\\  itzcr- 
land,  Itoly,  and  France.  A  delightful  prospect 
jiromised  to  open  to  him  there  :  'Th;it  will  Ik) 
life  indeed  ! '  he  writes  to  his  friend  ;  '  at 
Miohaelmaa  we  will  go  to  Switaerland,  and  IKnn 
thence  who  knows  where  !'  On  his  journey  to 
Heidelberg  chance  threw  him  into  the  society 
of  Wniibald  Alexis.  Alexis  had  trodden  the 
path  which  Schumann  was  destined  to  follow, 
and  had  reaehetl  art  by  way  of  the  law.  No 
doubt  this  additi  to  Schumann's  interest  in  the 
acquaintance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  even 
in  HeidellH-rg  Schumann  carried  on  his  legal 
studies  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  tliough 
Thibaut  himself  was  a  living  proof  that  that 
braiicli  of  learning  couhl  eo-exist  with  a  true 
love  and  comprehension  of  music.  Only  a  few 
yeaia  before  (in  1825)  Thibant  had  published 
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his  littlo  l»ook,  r  lU^inhfit  d<r  Ti-nlniast,  a 
work  which  at  thiit  time  essentially  contribute*! 
to  alter  the  direction  of  inu<jieal  taste  in 
Germany.  Just  as  in  his  volume  Thilnuit  attacks 
the  degenerate  st'itp  of  church  music,  Sohunmnii, 
ftt  a  later  Ante,  wan  destined  to  take  up  arms, 
in  won!  jui'l  dcivi,  against  the  Hat  insipiriity  of 
oonoert  and  chamber  music.  ^Nevertheless  the 
two  men  neTorbooame  teally  intimate ;  in  one, 
no  doubt,  tho  '/Wf/r  too  gTeailyjpreii<'!(iI<'rat<'(l, 
and  in  the  other  the  artist,  lllibaut  himscli 
anbMqoantly  advfoed  Sohnmann  to  abandon  the 
law,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  music. 

Indeed,  if  Schumann  was  industrious  in  any- 
thing at  Heidelbeig  it  was  in  j^noforte-playing. 
After  praotisinc,'  for  seven  hours  in  the  <lay,  he 
woidd  invite  a  friend  to  come  in  the  evening 
and  play  with  him.  adding  that  he  felt  in  a 
I>irti''ularly  happy  vein  that  day  ;  aii'l  even 
during  an  excursion  with  friends  he  would  take 
a  dumb  keyiMwrd  with  him  in  the  carriajk'c.  Hy 
diligent  tUB  of  the  instruetion  he  had  n-eeived 
from  Wieek  in  Leipzig,  he  brought  himself  to 
high  perfection  as  an  exeontant ;  and  at  the 
same  time  inrnviseil  his  skill  in  improvisation. 
One  of  his  musical  associates  at  this  time  used 
afterwards  to  say  that  firom  the  playing  of  no 
other  artist,  however  great,  Iwl  he  ever  ex- 
perienced such  ineifaceable  musical  impressions ; 
the  ideas  seem  to  ponr  into  the  player's  mind 
in  an  inexhaustible  How,  and  tlieir  pi-ofound 
originality  and  poetic  charm  already  clearly 
foreshadowed  the  main  features  of  his  musical 
imlivi-hiality.  Schumann  appeared  only  once  in 
public,  at  a  concert  given  by  a  musical  society 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  played  Moscheles's 
variations  on  the  '  Alexandermaneh  '  with  great 
supcess.  lie  received  many  requests  to  play 
again,  but  refused  them  all,  probably,  as  a 
student,  finding  it  not  expedient. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  ofsnrpri.se  that 
Schumann  could  have  justitie<l  himself  in  thus 
S[iending  year  after  year  in  a  inen-ly  nominal 
study  of  the  law,  while  in  faet  wliiilly  f.,'iven  up 
to  his  favourite  pursuit.  A  eeitain  lack  of 
determination,  a  certain  shrinking  from  any 
thing  disaf^rceable,  betray  themselves  during 
these  years  as  his  general  characteristics,  and 
were  perhaps  an  intei^ral  i«rt  of  his  nature.  At 
the  same  lime  his  eon<luet  is  to  a  certain  extent 
exj>lieaMe,  by  the  general  conditions  of  German 
student- life.  Oat  of  the  strict  dtseipline  of 
the  (lyinn.asium  the  student  steps  at  nnec  into 
the  unlimited  free<lom  of  the  University.  It 
was  the  intoxicating  poetry  of  the  stndent  life 
■whicli  S'  liMiJiruin  'Ii mk  in  deep  draughts.  lis 
coarsenejjs  was  rej>c>Ucnt  to  his  refined  nature, 
and  his  innate  purity  and  nobility  guarded 
liim  ii^'iinst  moral  (legradation  :  but  he  lived 
like  a  rover  rejoicing  in  this  briglit  world  as  it 
lies  open  to  him,  worked  little,  spent  much,  got 
into  cl.  lit.  aiirl  was  as  liippy  as  a  flsli  in  the 
water.    Besides  its  tender  and  rapturous  side, 


his  nature  h.ad  a  vein  of  native  sharpn'^ss  and 
humour.    With  all  these  peculiarities  he  could 
liw  his  stodent's  life  to  the  ftdl,  thoogh  in  bis 
own  apparently  «juiet  and  unassertive  way. 
The  letters  in  wliich  he  discusses  money-matters 
with  his  guardian,  Herr  Rndel,  a  nerduuit  of 
Zwickau,  show  how  he  iixliil^efl  his  humorous 
mood  even  in  these  :  '  Dismal  tilings  I  have  to 
tell  yon,  respeeted  Heir  Rndel,'  hi  writes  on 
June  21,  1R;50:  'in  the  first  i>liu-c,  tliat  I 
have  a  repel  itorium  which  costs  eighty  gulden 
every  half-year,  and  secondly,  that  witiiin  a 
week  I  have  lieen  under  arrest  by  tie-  t'  w  n  (don't 
be  shocked)  fur  not  paying  tliirty  gulden  of 
other  college  dnes.'   And  on  another  occasion, 
when  the  monej'  he  had  asketl  for  to  make  a 
journey  home  for  the  holidays  did  not  arrive : 
'  I  am  the  only  stndent  here,  and  wander  alone 
about  the  streets  and  \vo<wls,  forlorn  and  jx^M/r, 
like  a  beggar,  and  witli  debts  into  the  bargain. 
R«  kind,  most  respected  Herr  Sndel,  and  only 
this  once  send  me  some  money — only  money— 
and  do  not  drive  me  to  seek  means  of  setting 
out  which  might  not  he  pleasant  to  yon.'  The 
reasons  he  employs  to  prove  to  his  guardian 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  means  for  a 
journey  into  Italy  are  most  amusing :  'At  any 
i-ate  I  shall  have  made  the  journey  :  and  an  I 
must  make  it  once,  it  is  all  the  same  whotlier  I 
OSS  tiie  money  for  it  now  or  lat^r.'    His  com- 
position^  too,  plainly  show  how  dee]>ly  tike 
poetical  aspect  of  student  life  had  affected  him, 
and  had  left  its  i>ermanont  mark  on  him. 
I   iieeii  only  remind  the  reader  of  Kemer's 
'  Wan«h  rlicd  '  (op.        No.  3),  dwHcate<i  to  an 
old  fellow-student  at  Heidelberg,  and  of  Eichen- 
dorff's  *FWihlingsfahrt  *  (op.  46,  No.  2).  Among 
CSerman  songs  of  the  highest  class,  there  is  not 
one  in  which  the  effervescent  buoyancy  of  youtli 
craving  for  distant  flights  has  found  sneh  fnll 
expres.sion,  at  once  so  tliorouglil}-  (Jennan  and 
so  purely  ideal,  as  in  this  '  Wanderlietl,"  which 
indeed,  with  a  dill'erent  tunc,  is  actually  one  of 
till'  must  favourite  of  student  songs.     *  Fruh- 
lingslalirt'  tells  of  two  young  comrades  who 
•put  home  for  the  first  time,  one  of  whom  soon 
tinds  a  regular  subsistence  and  a  comfortal'lc 
home,  while  the  other  pursues  glittering  visions, 
yields  to  the  thousand  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  finally  jierishes  :  it  is  a  portrait  of  a  German 
student  drawn  from  the  life,  and  the  way  in 
which  Schumann  has  treated  it  shows  that  he 
was  drawing  on  the  stores  of  his  own  experience. 

Several  journeys  also  served  to  infuse  into 
Sehnmann's  student  life  the  delight  of  free  and 
unrestrained  niovenient.  In  August  1.*'29  he 
went  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  North  Italy,  quite 
alone,  for  two  friends  who  had  intended  to  go 
failed  him.  Hut  perhaps  the  contemplative  and 
dreamy  youth  eiyoycd  the  loveliness  of  the 
country  and  the  sympathetic  Italian  nature  only 
the  niorr  tlioroni,'hly  for  Iwing  alone.'  X'T  were 
little  adventures  of  gallantry  wanting.  Frag- 
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■aits  of  a  diary  kt-pt  at  this  time,  which  are 
pr?«ierv('<l  ( Wuaielewski,  p.  3-5),  rovc-al  t<>  us 
the  ]>lc'a:>aut  sociableuess  of  the  life  which  Schu- 
maDD  DOW  dehghtcd  in.  The  Italian  music 
which  he  then  heard  cuuld  indeed  do  little  to- 
vuds  hia  imjirovemeut,  except  Uiat  it  gave  him, 
tor  the  fint  tinie,  the  efiportiraitj  of  hearing 
Pa^niui.  The  deep  imjin  ssiun  inudf  by  th.it 
mnarkable  player  iit  shown  by  JSchumonu's  vi^it 
to  Fraakfort  (Easter,  1830)  with  aeveral  flrtends 
to  hear  him  again,  and  by  his  arrangemont  of 
his  '  ("aprieea '  iOr  the  ]iiaiiit(oi  t«'  ("pji.  aii<l  1  0). 
Shortly  after  this  he  buvut:!  to  huve  hoanl  Ki  iiSt 
alio  in  Fnnkfort.  In  the  summer  of  1830  he 
made  a  tour  to  Strashurg,  an<I  on  the  way  liack 
to  8axooy  visited  hia  friend  Kosen  at  Uetmold. 

When  Schanumn  entered  apen  his  third  year 
of  study,  he  nuidf  a  Hcrious  effort  to  devote 
himaelf  to  juriiiprudence ;  be  took  what  wa^ 
oiled  a  Sepditoriumf  that  is,  he  began  going 
om  again  with  considerable  difliculty,  and 
nnder  the  care  and  gtiidance  of  an  old  lawyer, 
what  he  had  neglected  during  two  years.  He 
aliio  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
id»a  i-f  practical  work  in  jmblic  life  or  the 
l^vcninient  service.  His  s^iirit  soared  up  to 
the  higfaeat  goal,  aad  at  times  he  mvf  hftve 
flattered  his  fancy  with  ili.aiiis  of  having 
attained  it ;  but  he  must  have  b«cu  convinced 
of  the  iniprol>abiHty  of  SQoh  drsMne  ever  coming 
tru  ;  iml  iii<].  cd  In-  never  got  rid  of  his 
aotifiathy  to  the  law  as  a  profossiou,  even  in 
the  whole  ooorae  of  his  Repditoriuin.  On  the 
ether  hind,  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  was  ever 
to  Ixf  a  musician,  it  was  becoming  high  time 
for  it,  since  he  was  now  twenty  yeara  old. 
Tha»  every  consideration  urged  him  to  the 
point.  .Schumann  indiu'<''l  his  mother,  wlio 
Wu  still  extremely  averse  to  the  calling  of  a 
mncMn,  to  pat  tiie  decision  in  the  hands  of 
Friiiirich  Wieok.  Wicck  did  not  lonceal  from 
him  that  such  a  step  ought  only  to  be  taken 
•ftsrthe  most  thorough  self-examination,  bnt  if 
he  had  already  examinoi]  liimself,  then  Wieck 
ci>r.1 1  only  .-ulvise  him  to  take  the  step.  Upon 
tiiis  Ills  mother  yielded,  and  Hubert  Schumann 
became  a  musician.  The  delight  and  freedom 
which  he  inwardly  felt  wlieii  the  die  was  cust, 
miut  have  shown  hiiu  tliat  he  had  done  right. 
At  first  his  intention  was  only  to  make  himelf 
«  ?reat  pianoforte-j)layor,  and  he  reckoned  that 
ia  six  jears  he  would  be  able  to  com|>etc  with 
Wf  pianist.  Bat  he  still  felt  very  uncertain  as 
to  bis  gift  as  a  conj poser  ;  the  worrls  which  ho 
wrote  to  his  mother  on  July  30,  1830  '  Xow 
and  then  I  discover  that  1  have  imagination, 
lod  perha}«  a  turn  for  creating  thinfts  myself' 
—sound  curiously  wanting  in  confidetico,  when 
we  remember  how  almost  exclusively  Schumann's 
artistic  greatness  was  to  find  expression  in  his 
toMwritioiie. 

w  quitted  Heidelberg  late  in  the  summer 
of  1830,  in  Older  to  resnme  his  studies  with 


Wieck  in  L<*i[»zig.  He  was  resolved,  after 
having  wasted  two  yeain  and  a  half,  to  devote 
himself  to  his  new  calling  with  energetic  purpose 
and  manly  vigour.  And  faithfully  did  he  keep 
to  his  resolution.  The  plan  of  bccominj,'  u  great 
pianist  had,  however,  to  be  given  up  after  a  year. 
Actuated  by  the  passionate  desire  to  achieve  • 
jKjrfect  trchni'ii'r.  s|H'e<Hly  a.s  j»o>sil»le,  Schu- 
mann deviseda  ooutrivanco  by  which  tlie  greatest 
possible  dexterity  of  finger  was  to  be  attained 
in  the  shortest  time.  By  means  of  this  ingenious 
ai'Iiliance  the  third  finger  was  dmwn  hack 
and  kept  still,  while  the  other  fingers  had  to 
practise  exercises.  Hut  the  resolt  was  that  the 
tendons  of  tlie  lliird  linger  were  overstraiiied, 
the  linger  was  crippled,  and  for  some  time  the 
whole  right  band  wss  injured.  This  most  serious 
condition  was  alleviated  I.y  medical  treatment. 
Schumann  recovered  the  use  of  bis  hand,  and 
could,  when  needful,  even  play  the  piano ;  bnt 
the  third  fuiger  remained  useless,  so  that  he 
was  for  over  precluded  from  the  career  of  a 
virtuoso.  Although  e.xpress  evidence  i.s  wanting, 
we  may  assume  with  certainty  that  this  uu- 
e.\|)ccted  misfortune  made  a  deep  impassion 
\x\iOii  hiiu  ;  he  saw  liimself  once  more  con- 
fiwnted  with  the  qoestion  whether  it  was  advis- 
alile  fur  him  to  continue  in  the  calling  ho  ha*l 
chosen.  That  he  answered  it  iu  tlie  athrmative 
shows  that  dnring  this  time  his  confidence  in 
his  own  creative  genius  had  wonderfully  in- 
creased. He  soon  reconciled  himself  to  the 
inevitable,  learned  to  appreciate  mechanical 
dexterity  at  its  troe  valne,  and  tamed  his 
undivided  attention  to  composition.  He  con- 
tinued hencetorth  iu  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  his  pianoforte- master,  Wieck  ;  indeed 
until  the  autumn  of  1832  he  lived  in  the  san)e 
house  witli  him  ((irimmaische  Strsssc,  Xo.  36), 
and  was  almost  one  of  the  family.  For  his 
instructor  in  composition,  however,  he  clioso 
Heinrich  Doni,  at  that  time  conductor  of  the 
opera  in  Leip/.ig,  subsequently  Ca^iellmeiater  at 
Riga,  Cologne,  and  Berlin,  who  lived  till  1802. 
Dom  was  a  clever  and  stcrliiifj  eonijioscr  ;  he 
recognised  the  greatness  of  Schumann  s  genius, 
and  devoted  himself  with  much  interest  to  his 
improvement.'  It  was  impossible  a.s  yet  to 
confine  Schmnann  to  a  regular  course  of  com- 
position :  he  worked  very  diligently,  bnt  woald 
take  up  now  one  point  ()f  the  art  of  comjiosition 
and  now  another.  In  183t>  he  writes  to  Doni 
at  Riga  that  he  often  regrets  having  learnt  in 
too  irregular  a  manner  at  this  time  ;  Imt  when 
he  adds  directly  afterwards  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  had  learnt  more  from  Dom's  teaching 
than  Dorn  woald  believe,  we  may  take  this  last 
statement  as  troe.  Sehumann  was  no  longer  a 
tyro  in  composition,  but  had  true  musical  genius, 
and  his  spirit  was  already  matured.  Under  sach 

'  Sclitiriiikiiii  »  .:r»titi5  !f  t'  I  ].  IK.  t»  th»i.  <-\  i.tf*.*"**")  —  '  Tii.'  iimii  mho 
Ant  nve  a  hand  U>  iu«  •>  I  vlltitbrnl  upwanla.  luid.  vhrn  1  bt«M  to 
doubt  M]rwlt.4ivw  m  aMt  m  that  I  rimMaM  }mm  gftht  rmaam 
iMid  of  BMiktod.  aad  mm  at  Oa  pw*  air  o(  art.' 
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cireamsUnces  he  was  justified  in  leeraing  in 

his  own  wuy. 

In  the  winter  of  1832- 3S,  he  lived  at 
Zwickau,  and  for  a  time  also  with  his  brothere 
at  Schnceber;;.  liesides  a  i)ianoforte-concerto, 
which  still  reniitiuii  a  fragment,  he  was  working 
at  ft  symphony  in  O  m^or,  of  which  the  flnt 
niovenu'iit  was  publicly  ix^iTormed  in  the  coarse 
of  the  winter  both  at  Schne«berg  and  Zwickau. 
If  we  may  trust  the  eyidenoe  of  the  ifitffta* 
lischcs  ]Vochei\hlaU,  Leipzig,  1875,  p.  180,  the 
whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in 
1835,  under  Schnmann's  own  direction,  and  the 
last  movement  was  almost  a  fulnre. 

At  all  events  the  symphony  was  finished,  and 
Schumann  expected  it  to  ho  a  great  8ucci»»  ;  in 
this  he  mnet  have  been  disappointed,  for  it  has 
nt'VfT  been  jdiMishod.  The  first  performance  of 
the  hriit  movement  at  Zwickau  took  place  at  a 
concert  given  there  on  Nov.  1 8, 1 882,  by  Wieck's 
dauphtor  Clara,  who  wa-^  then  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Even  then  the  performances  of  this  gifted 
girl,  who  was  so  soon  to  take  her  plaoe  as  the 
greatest  female  pianist  of  Germany,  were  as- 
tonishing, and  by  them,  as  Schumann  puts  it, 
•Zwiekaii  was  lireii  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
first  time  in  its  life.'  It  is  easily  oonoeivable 
that  Schumann  himself  was  enthusiastically 
delighted  with  Clara,  adorned  as  she  was  with 
the  twofold  ehann  of  ehfldlfke  sweetness  and 
artistic  >;enitis.  '  Think  of  fierfcction,*  he  writes 
to  a  friend  about  her  on  April  5,  1833,  'and 
I  will  sgrae  to  it.'  And  many  exjtreasions  in 
his  letters  seem  even  to  betray  a  deeper  feeling, 
of  which  he  himself  did  not  become  fully  aware 
until  several  years  later. 

Schumann's  cireumstiinees  al lowed  him  to 
revisit  Leipzig  in  March  1833,  and  even  to  live 
there  for  a  time  without  any  definite  occupa- 
tion. He  was  not  esaotly  well  off,  bnt  he  had 
enough  to  cnaMe  him  to  live  as  a  single  niaji 
of  moderate  means.  The  ]ioverty  from  which 
so  many  of  the  greatest  mnsiebns  have 
snffered,  never  formc<l  part  of  Schumann's 
experience.  He  occupied  himself  with  studies 
in  composition  chiefly  in  the  contrapuntal  style, 
in  which  he  liad  taken  the  liveliest  interest 
since  making  the  acqnaintance  of  Bach's  works  ; 
beeides  tins  his  imagination,  asserting  itself 
more  and  more  stnmf^y,  impslled  him  to  the 
Oreation  of  free  compositions.  From  this  year 
date  the  impromptus  for  piano  on  a  romance 
by  Clara  Wieok,  whieh  fldinmann  dedicated  to 
her  father,  and  jmblished  in  August  1833.  as 
opb  5.  In  June  he  wrote  the  tirst  and  tiiird 
movements  of  the  O  minor  Sonata  (op.  22), 
and  at  the  same  time  b«^gan  the  FS  minor  Sonata 
(op.  11)  and  completed  the  Toccata  (op.  7), 
which  liad  been  begrm  in  1829.  He  also 
arranged  a  second  setof  Pagnnini's  violin  caprices 
for  the  }>iann  (op.  10).  having  made  a  first 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  (op.  3)  in  the  previous 
year.   Meanwhile  he  lived  a  qnlet  and  almost 


monotonous  life.  Of  family  acquaintances  he 
had  few,  nor  did  he  seek  them.  He  foond  a 
faithful  friend  in  Frau  Henrietta  Voigt,  who 
was  as  excellent  a  pianist  as  eha  was  noble  and 

sympathetic  in  soul.  She  was  a  pnpil  ftf 
Ludwig  Bergor,  of  Berlin,  and  died  youog  m 
tbs  year  1889.  Schumann  was  wont  as  a  rale 
to  spend  his  evenings  with  a  small  hut!  '  •  r  of 
intimate  friends  in  a  restaurant.  These  gsliier- 
ings  generally  took  plaoe  at  Uie  '  KaHMenm ' 
(Kleino  Fleischergasse,  No.  3).  He  himself, 
however,  generally  remained  silent  by  preference, 
even  in  thisconhdential circleof  friends.  Readily 
as  he  could  express  himself  with  his  {wu.  he 
had  but  little  jiower  of  8i>eech.  Even  in  alfaii^ 
of  no  imjKirtance,  which  could  iiave  been  trana- 
aoted  moot  readily  and  simply  by  word  of 
mouth,  he  nsually  prefirit'l  tn  urite.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  kind  of  et^oyment  to  him  to  muse 
in  dreamy  rilenoe.  Henriette  Voigt  told  W. 
TauWrt  that  one  lovely  summer  evening,  after 
making  music  with  Schumann,  they  lioth  felt  in- 
clined to  go  on  the  water.  They  sat  side  by  side 
in  the  boat  for  an  hour  in  silence.  At  )<arting 
Schumann  pre«.sed  her  hand  and  said,  '  To-day 
we  have  perfectly  undei-stood  one  another.' 

It  was  at  these  evening  gatherings  at  the 
restaurant  in  the  winter  of  1833-34  tliat  the 
plan  of  starting  a  new  musical  (lajicr  was 
matured.  It  was  the  protect  of  youth,  feeling 
it-self  impelled  to  new  thing.s  in  art,  agriiost 
the  existing  state  of  music.  Although  Weber, 
Beethoven,  and  Sdinbert  bad  only  been  dead  a 
few  years,  though  Spohr  and  Marsclmer  WW» 
still  in  their  prime,  and  Mend<-Km-lin  wi? 
l)eginning  to  l»e  celebrate<l,  the  general  cliaracter- 
istic  of  tibe  music  of  about  the  year  1 880  wm 
either  sii[>erti(ia!ity  or  else  vulgar  mcdioeritv 
'  On  the  stage  Kossini  still  reigned  isupremr, 
and  on  the  i^noforto  scarcely  anything  wsi 
heanl  but  Herz  and  Hiinten.'  Under  thest 
conditions  the  war  might  have  been  more 
suitably  carried  on  by  means  of  importsat 
works  of  art  than  by  a  psriodical  i>h,uit  music. 
MusicAl  criticism,  however,  was  itself  in  a  Wl 
way  at  this  time.  The  i»eriodical  called 
Caciiia,  published  by  Schott,  which  had  be«ii 
in  existence  since  182-1,  was  untitt>d  for  the 
general  reader,  both  by  its  contents  and  by  th« 
fiMt  of  its  pnblioation  in  parts.   The  BeHhm 

nllijnnrinr  7iiv<il-/ih\'-ht-  Z'ifiniff,  condncte«l  bv 
Marx,  had  come  to  an  end  in  1830.  The  only 
periodical  of  inflnence  and  importance  in  188S 
was  the  .llhj.  nuinc  musikaliaeke  Ztiiung,  pnb- 
lished  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of  Leipzig,  and  at 
that  time  edited  by  G.  \V.  Fink.  But  the 
narrow  view  taken  of  criticism  in  that  peiiodicBl, 
its  inane  mildness  of  judgment— J^chnmann  nstd 
to  call  it  '  Honigpinselei '  or  *  Honey -daubing 
— its  lenity  towards  the  reigning  insipidity  and 
siii>erficiality.  eonld  not  but  provoke  confr.Miic- 
tiun  from  young  i*eoi>\o  of  high  aims.  And  the 
idea  of  fint  bringing  the  mr  to  bear  on  the 
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•ioinain  of  critical  authorsliijs  in  order  to  try 
tlieir  strength,  must  have  beea  all  the  more 
attraetive  to  these  hot-headed  youths,  rince 
most  of  iheiii  liail  liaii  tlic  ii<lv!intai^f'  uf  a  sound 
scholarly  educatiuu  and  knew  how  to  handle 
fheir  pem.  On  the  other  hand,  they  felt  that 
tlioy  wvrv  not  vet  striiii;^  i  iioiitrh  to  guide  the 
public  taste  iuto  uovv  j>atliii  by  their  owu  musical 
yrodnetioiii ;  and  of  all  the  set  Sehamann  waa 

the  most  smisililc  of  tliis  f.irt. 

Sudi  were  tlio  gruuuda  uu  which,  on  April  3, 
1884,  the  first  number  of  the  Neue  Zeiiaekrift 
Ji'ir  Mti'il-  saw  the  light.  S<-huniann  liiniself 
called  it  the  organ  of  youth  aud  niovemcut. 
As  ita  motto  he  oTen  ehoae  this  ]>assagc  from 
the  prologue  to  Bhakeapeare'a  Hmry  yui. : — 

Only  they 

Who  eOBW  to  henr  a  inerr}-  bawdy  play, 

A  noiw  of  tAr>;»<t.s,  or  to  Me  a  fellow 

In  :i  luiiR  motley  c<jut goanisd  wtth  ydlow. 

Will  l>e  <i<'i-..ivf(l— 

a  jiassagr  which  sulHcit  ntly  cxjiressea  his  inten- 
tion of  contending  against  an  empty  flattering 
stylf  "f  criticism,  and  iiiilioldinf;  the  'ii^niity  of 
art.  •  The  day  of  reciprocal  comjilimeiit-«., '  says 
the  preliminary  notice,  '  ia  gradually  dying  out, 
and  we  must  confess  that  wc  shall  do  nothing 
towards  reviving  it.  The  critic  wlio  dares  not 
attack  what  is  bad,  is  l>ut  a  half-hearted 
s>ipi>ort<'r  of  what  is  good.'  Tlie  doings  of 
'  tlie  three  arch-foes  of  art — those  who  have  no 
talent,  those  who  have  vulgar  talent,  and  those 
wlio,  having  real  talent,  write  too  njuch,'  arc  not 
to  be  left  in  peace  ;  '  their  latest  j)ha»e,  the  re- 
sult of  a  mere  cultivation  of  executive  teeMnique,' 
it  is  to  be  opposed  as  inartistic.  '  Tli<-  older 
time,'  on  the  other  band,  'and  the  works  it 
prodveed,  are  to  he  recalled  with  inaistence, 
ainee  it  is  only  fit  these  jiure  sources  that  new 
beauties  in  art  can  be  found.'  Moreover,  the 
ISeitsehr^  ia  to  asriat  in  bringing  in  a  new 
'  {KK'tic  '  period  by  its  benevolent  encouragement 
of  the  higher  eUbrts  of  young  artists,  and  to 
aoeelerate  its  adrent.  The  editing  waa  in  tiie 
han'is  .,f  Roi.crt  s.-lmrv.inn,  Fiiedrich  Wieckj 
Ludwig  i>chunke,  aud  Julina  Knorr. 

Of  all  these  Sohunke  alone  waa  exelnalTely 
a  musician.  Tli  it  Lnft'  d  pianist,  who  lielnnged 
to  a  widely  dis^tcrsed  family  of  esteemed 
musicians,  came  to  Leiprig  in  1888.  and 
became  a  great  friend  of  Srhumann  '^,  but  dii  d 
at  tlio  eud  of  the  following  year  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty«foiir.  Tint  three  other  editora  were 
by  education  halfmnaioiaiis  and  h^]niffi'ratfurs, 
even  Julius  Knorr  (horn  1807)  having  studied 
philology  in  Leipzig.  Schnmann  co-operated 
larg'  ly  in  Sclninke's  contriVmtions  (signed  with 
the  tigiure  3),  for  handling  the  pen  was  not  easy 
to  him.  Hartmann  of  Leipzig  was  at  first  the 
pnblisher  and  proprietor  of  the  ZrifMhrifi^ 
bat  at  the  beginning  of  1835  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  J.  A.  Barth  of  Leipzig,  Schumann 
becoming  at  tlie  stime  time  proprietor  and  sole 
editor.    He  continaed  the  undertaking  under 


tliesf  ciiiirliticns  til]  tlie  enrl  ot'  June  1844  ;  so 
tliat  his  management  of  tiie  paper  extended  over 
a  period  of  above  ten  yean.  On  Jan.  1, 1846, 
Fran/  Hreiidel  Itecaine  the  editor,  and  after  the 
summer  of  1844  Schumann  never  again  wrota 
for  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  article  i  on 
Johannes  Brahnus  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Schumann's  owu  articles  are  sometimes  signed 
with  a  nnmber — either  2  or  some  combination 
with  2,  such  a-s  1 L',  22,  etc.  He  also  concealed 
his  identity  under  a  variety  of  names — Florestan, 
Enaefalns,  Raro,  Jeanquirit.  In  his  articles  we 
meet  with  fre<iuent  mention  of  theDavidsbundUr, 
a  league  or  society  of  artists  or  frien<ls  of  art  who 
had  views  in  common.  This  was  purely  imagin- 
ary, a  half- humorous,  half-poetical  fiction  of 
Sdiumann's.  existing  only  in  the  brain  of  its 
founder,  who  tliuught  it  well  ritte<l  to  give 
weight  to  the  expression  of  various  views  of  art, 
which  were  occasionally  put  forth  m  its  utter- 
ances. The  characters  which  most  usually  ap- 
pear are  Florestan  and  Eoaebiua,  two  personages 
in  whom  Schumann  endeavoured  toembcMiy  tlie 
dual  sides  of  his  nature.  The  ve  hement.  stMnuy, 
rough  element  ia  represented  l>y  Flon  st.ui  ;  the 
gentler  and  more  poetic  by  Kusebius.  These 
two  ligures  are  obviously  imitated  from  Vult 
and  Walt  in  Jean  Fanra  FUtjeljnhrf ;  indeed 
Schumann's  literary  work  throughout  is  strongly 
coloured  with  the  manner  of  Jean  Fuul,  and 
freqnent  reference  ia  made  to  his  writings.  Now 
and  then,  as  mo*1frator  bt-tween  tliese  an- 
tagonistic characters,  who  of  course  take  opposite 
views  in  criticism,  *  Master  Raro '  cornea  in.  In 
liiin  Schumann  lias  conceived  a  character  such 
OS  at  one  time  he  had  himself  dreamed  of 
becoming.  The  explanation  of  the  name '  Davida* 
btmdl'  r  '  is  givt  ji  at  the  beginning  of  a  '  Shrove 
Tuesday  discourse '  by  Florestau  in  the  year 
1886.  *The  boats  <rf'  David  are  yontha  and 
men  destined  to  slay  all  the  P}iilistinn-<,  nnisi>  al 
or  other.'  In  the  college-slang  of  Germany  the 
'  PhiUatine '  is  the  non-stndent  who  ia  satidied 
to  live  on  in  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  every  day 
life,  or— which  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
atndent's  mind— the  man  of  narrow,  aober, 
prosfiic  views,  aa contrasted  with  the  high-flown 
{loetiy  and  euthnaiaam  of  the  social  life  of  a 
German  nnivenity.  Thna,  in  the  name  of  Ideal- 
ism, the  •  Pavidsbundler' wage  war  agjunst  kinr- 
iah  mediocrity,  and  when  Schumann  regarded  it 
aa  the  fttnetion  of  his  jiaper  to  aid  in  bringing  in 
a  new  'poetical  phase  'in  music  he  meant  just 
this.  Thoiigh  Schumann  waa  himaelf  the  sole 
reality  in  the  *DaTid«biindlenehaft,'  he  indulged 
his  fancy  by  introducing  j»ers»onage8  of  Ids 
acquaintance  whoso  agreement  with  his  views 
he  was  sure  of.  He  quietly  indttded  all  the 
principal  co-operators  in  theZri<sfArt/l,and  even 
artists  such  as  Berlioz,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
but  in  whom  he  felt  an  interest,  and  waa  thus 
jnatafied  in  writing  to  A.  von  2acealmaglio  in 
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18a(i :  '  By  the  DavicUbuiui  is  %ured  an  intel- 
leetual  brouierhood  which  ramifies  widely,  and 
I  hops  may  bear  guidon  fruit.'  Hi;  brings  in 
the  bnethran,  who  ate  not  actually  hinuelf, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  eritioal  dttcossions : 
and  tho  way  in  which  he  contrives  to  make  this 
motley  troop  of  rouiantio  forms  live  and  move 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  is  really  quite 
magical.  He  could  say  with  justice  :  '  We  are 
now  living  a  romance  tho  like  of  which  has 
perhaps  never  been  written  in  any  book.'  We 
meet  with  a  Jonathan,  who  may  perhaps 
stand  fur  Schunke  (on  another  occasion,  how- 
ever, tk'hunianu  designates  himself  by  this 
nune) ;  a  Fritz  Friedrich  probably  meant  for 
Lyser*  the  painter,  a  lover  of  music  ;  Serpentin 
is  Carl  Banck,  a  clever  composer  of  sonj^.s,  who 
at  the  outset  wiia  one  of  his  moet  zcalou8  and 
meritorious  fellow-workers  ;  Cfottschalk  Wodt  l 
is  Anton  von  Zuccaliiiu;;lio,  tluii  living'  iu 
Wanaw*  who  had  niadi*  a  naiiif  by  liLs  colU  i  liuu 
of  German  and  forcij^n  V()lkslie<ler  ;  Cliiara  is 
of  course  Clara  Wicck,  aud  Zilia  (ajUNirciitly 
shortened  fr>>m  Oeoilia)  is  probably  the  same. 
Felix  Mendelssohn  a]»pears  under  tho  name  of 
Felix  Meritis,  aud  tim  name  Walt  occurs  om  e 
(in  1836,  Am$  dm  BUchemder  Jknid&biiiulh , , 
ii.  Taiizlittenitiir).  It  i  umot  bf  a.ssertetl  that 
any  particular  per.son  \\a.s  imaut,  .itill  his  direct 
reference  to  Jean  Paul's  Fkt/e/jahreia  interesting. 
There  is  also  a  certain  Julius  among  the  '  Davids- 
biindler,'  probably  Julius  Knorr.  Tho  name 
ooours  in  Schamann's  first  essay  on  music,  '  JSSn 
opus  ii.'  This  is  not  included  in  the  Xrur 
Zeitschrijt,  but  ap^tears  iu  No.  49  of  Uio 
Allffemeitu  Mu9ikali$eke  ZeUung  for  1881  (then 
cditid  by  Fink).  The  editor  has  prdixKl  a 
note  to  the  clfect  that  '  it  is  by  a  young  man, 
a  pnpil  of  the  latest  school,  who  has  given  his 
name,'  and  contrasts  it  with  the  anonymous 
work  of  a  reviewer  uf  tlie  old  school  discussing 
the  same  piece  of  miuie.  The  contrast  is  in* 
deed  striking,  and  tli''  imaginative  llights  "f 
oiithusiastio  young  gcuius  look  strange  enough 
among  the  old-world  soiroundingB  of  the  rwt  of 
the  ]>aper. 

Schumann  placed  tliis  critique — ^whkh  deals 
with  Chopin's  variations  on  '  La  ei  daiem ' — at 

the  beginning  of  his  collecte<l  writings,  which 
he  published  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
(Onammdte  Sehriften,  4  vols.  Georg  Wigand, 
Leipzig,  1S54).  It  is  a  good  example  of  the 
tone  which  he  adopted  in  the  ^Vcus  Zcitickr^/l. 
His  fellow-worlcers  fell  more  or  less  into  the 
same  key,  not  from  servility,  but  because  they 
were  all  yonng  men,  and  because  the  reaction 
against  the  Philistfaie  style  of  criticiBm  was 
ju>i  then  in  the  air.  Tliis  may  be  |>iainly 
detected,  for  instance,  in  a  critique  writtou  by 
Wieck  for  the  periodical  called  CxcUia,  on 
Chopin's  sin  with  variations.    It  is  es^  to 
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understand  tliat  the  total  novelty  of  the  style 
of  writing  of  the  Ntm  ZeUaehrifl  should  hftv« 

attractc'l  attention  to  nmsic  ;  the  iia|ier  SOOII 
obtained  a  oomparatively  large  cinnilation  ; 
and  ss,  besides  tiie  charm  of  novelty  and  style, 
it  offered  a  variety  of  instructive  and  eutcrtain- 
ing  matter,  and  discussed  imiwrtaut  subjects 
earnestly  and  cleverly,  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  kept  up,  and  indeed  constantly 
increased,  from  year  to  year.  The  influence 
exerted  by  Schumanu  on  musical  art  in  Germany 
through  tho  medium  of  this  )>aper,  cannot  bat 
be  regarded  as  very  important. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Sclmmauu's 
literary  labours  must  have  done  bitu  mischief, 
by  taking  up  time  and  energy  wliiih  might 
have  been  Ix'ttcr  employed  iu  couijiosition. 
But  this  view  seems  to  me  untenaMa.  Up  to 
the  |>erio<l  at  which  we  have  now  arri^<d. 
Schumann,  on  his  owu  statement,  hud  URiely 
dreamed  away  his  life  at  the  piauo. 
triidiiicy  to  self- concentration,  his  shyncivs, 
and  his  indcp.  iidcnt  circunwtances,  placed  hini 
in  danger  of  nmer  achieving  that  jierfect 
developnii'iit  of  his  |)ower8  which  is  |M).ssible 
oidy  by  vigorous  exercise.  Now  tho  editing  of 
a  journal  is  an  ellectual  remculy  for  droaniing  ; 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  he  became 
sole  editor,  iiowever  much  he  may  liave  felt 
the  inexorable  necessity  of  satisfying  his  readers 
week  after  week,  and  of  keeping  his  aim 
constantly  iu  view,  it  was  uo  duubt  a  most 
beneficial  exennse  for  his  will  and  eneigifla.  He 
was  conscious  of  this,  or  he  certainly  would 
not  have  cluug  to  the  paper  with  such  atlecUou 
and  persiateney ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  pt'riiwl  of  his  hajipiost  and  ni<ist  vigmous 
creativencss  coiucides  pretty  nearly  with  that 
during  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  Zeiiaehrifi, 
Ilcnce,  to  sn]>]>oac  tliat  his  literary  work  was 
any  drawback  to  his  artistic  career  is  au  error, 
though  it  is  true  that  as  he  gradually  discovered 
the  iuexhau.stible  ft-rtility  of  his  creative  geidus, 
he  sometimes  complained  tliat  the  details  of  an 
editor's  work  wen  a  burthen  to  him.  ResideB, 
the  palter  was  the  mediuin  by  which  Schumann 
was  first  brought  iuto  contact  aud  intercourse 
with  the  most  illustrious  artists  of  his  time ; 
and  living  as  he  did  a|uirt  from  all  the  practie* 
ally  nmsical  circles  of  Leipug,  it  was  almost 
the  only  link  between  himself  and  the  contem- 
porary world. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  certain 
peculiar  gifts  of  Schumann's  found  exiirenon 
in  his  writings  on  musical  subji^cts,  gifts  which 
would  other\vi.se  scarcely  have  found  room  for 
display.  His  poetic  talent  was  probably 
neither  rich  enough  nor  strong  enough  for  the 
production  of  large  iudejiendent  |>oenis ;  but, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  it  was  far  too  considerable 
to  be  condeiiuicd  to  perjietual  silence.  In  his 
essays  and  critiques,  which  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  poetic  flights  and  sympathetic  inter- 
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pretations  tliau  as  cxa:i4>lc:i  of  iiici.sivr  analysis, 
his  |>oetical  gift  found  a  natuml  ouilft,  iind 
literature  is  by  much  the  richer  t'ur  thcni. 
Ray,  it  is  a  not  unreaaonable  apeoolatioii 
whether,  if  his  itim^'i native  pouors  had  not 
(ouad  thia  veut  tliey  might  not  have  formed  a 
dntorfoing  and  marring  element  in  his  mnrieal 
crfation>.  Kvcn  as  it  is,  i)oetical  imager}'  plays 
aa  important  part  in  Schumann's  music,  though 
vithout  seriously  overstepping  the  permissible 
limits  Thb,  too,  we  may  safely  say,  that  iu 
«|iitc  of  his  silent  and  st-lf-iontaincd  natuie, 
there  was  iu  ischumaun  a  vein  of  the  genuine 
tifUator,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of  the 
WO'  I  ;  w:i.H  iMJsscsscd  ]>y  the  conviction  that 
tiiedewlupnteut  of  (Jeruiau  ai  t,  then  iu  progre&s, 
had  not  yet  come  to  its  final  term,  and  that 
a  new  phas<;  of  its  existence  was  at  hand. 
Throughout  his  writings  wo  find  this  view 
bcaatiluliy  and  poetically  expressed,  as  for 
instance,  '  Consciously  or  unconsciously  a  new 
and  IS  yi't  nndcvelojwd  school  is  being  founded 
on  the  ikuis  of  the  Beethoven-Sdiubert  roman- 
tidnn,  a  school  which  we  may  venture  to 
expect  will  iinrk  a  special  cjK)ch  in  the  history 
of  art.  Its  destiny  seems  to  be  to  usher  in  a 
period  which  wOl  nevarthelees  have  many  links 
to  conntv-t  it  with  die  past  century.'  Or  again  : 
'A  rosy  light  is  daiming  in  the  sky  ;  whence 
it  Cometh  I  Vnow  not ;  hut  in  any  case,  O 
yoQth,  make  for  the  light.' 

To  rouse  tri-sh  interest  and  make  use  of  tliat 
already  e.\isting  for  the  advancement  of  this 
tew  movement  was  one  of  his  dee^Msst  inatincts, 
tJvl  thi-«  he  largely  acconipli-ilied  by  nie;iiis  of 
hii  |«per.  From  his  pen  we  have  articles  ou 
afaiMat  all  the  moat  illuatrioiu  compoaera  of  his 
generation  —  Mendelssolin,  Taiibert,  Chojiin, 
Hiller,  Heller,  Heuselt,  Sterudale  iieuuett, 
Gade,  Kirchner,  and  Franz,  aa  well  aa  Johannes 
Brahms,  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
composer  oi'  the  generation  after  S<diumann. 
(hiaome  he  first  threw  the  light  of  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  literary  sympathy  ;  others  he 
was  actually  the  first  to  introduce  to  tlie  musical 
world ;  and  even  Herlioz,  a  Frenchman,  he 
ralogiaed  boldlj  and  snooeaaftilly,  recognising 
in  liini  a  champion  of  the  new  idea.  By  degrees 
he  would  naturally  discern  that  he  had  thus 
the  soil  for  the  Teeeption  of  his  own 
He  felt  himself  in  close  affinity  witli 
aD  these  artists,  and  was  more  and  more  con- 
frnad  in  his  conviction  that  he  too  had  some- 
thing to  say  t^)  the  world  that  it  had  not  heard 
Wore.  In  the  Zeit-u-hrift  he  must  have  been 
•»«re  that  he  controlled  a  iK)Wer  which  would 
•erve  to  open  a  shorter  route  for  his  own  musical 
prrxiurtion«?.  'If  tlie  pul'lisbcr  were  not  afraid 
ef  the  editor,  the  world  would  hear  nothing  of 
DM— perhapa  to  the  world'a  advantage.  And 
y*t  the  black  hea^ls  of  the  printe«l  notes  are 
voy  pleasant  to  behold.'  'To  give  up  the 
taper  would  involve  the  loss  of  all  the  reaerve 
▼OL.  IV 


force  which  every  artist  ought  to  have  if  he  ia 

to  jtrodu'  e  easily  and  freely.' 

iSo  he  wrote  iu  183ti  and  1837.  Hut  at  the 
aame  time  wo  mnat  emphatically  contradiet  the 
suggestion  that  Sclnnnaiin  used  his  pajHT  for 
aelfiah  ends.  Uis  soul  was  too  entirely  noblo 
and  his  ideal  aims  too  high  to  have  any  ])ui  pose 
in  view  bat  the  advanoament  of  art ;  and  it 
was  only  in  so  far  as  his  own  iitterests  were 
inseparable  from  those  of  his  whole  generation, 
that  he  would  over  have  been  caftable  of  for- 
warding the  fortunes  of  hia  own  works.  The 
ijuestiuu  even  whether,  and  in  what  manner, 
his  own  works  should  be  disonaaed  in  the  Nem 
ZeHschr!f't  he  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
Uwi.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  clearly  expresses 
his  jirinciples  on  the  subject  as  follows :  *  I  am, 
to  s[>cak  frankly,  too  proiul  to  attempt  to  in- 
lluence  Hiirtel  through  Fink  (editor  of  the 
Allgemeine  mm.  Zcitnwj)  ;  and  I  hate,  at  all 
times,  any  mode  of  instigating  publio  opinion 
by  the  artist  himself.  What  is  strong  enough 
works  its  owu  way.* 

His  efforts  for  the  good  cause  indeed  went 
beyond  essay-writing  and  comjiosing.  Extniets 
from  a  note -book  published  by  Wasielewski 
prove  that  he  busied  himself  with  a  variety  of 
plans  for  musical  undertakings  of  general  utiUty. 
Thus  he  wished  to  compile  lives  of  Beethoven 
and  of  Bach,  with  a  eritiqae  of  all  their  works, 
and  a  biographical  dictionary  of  living  musicians, 
on  tlio  same  plan.  He  desired  that  llie  reliitions 
of  o]ieratic  composers  and  managers  should  be 
rcgulatnl  by  law.  He  wished  to  establish  an 
agency  for  the  ituMiciition  of  nuisieal  works,  so 
that  composers  might  derive  greater  benefit  from 
their  publications,  and  gave  hia  mind  to  a  plan 
for  founding  a  Musical  Union  in  Saxony,  with 
Leipzig  as  its  headquarters,  to  bo  the  counter- 
part of  Schilling's  Deutscher  National  Yerein 
fiir  Musik. 

Iu  the  tii:st  period  of  his  editot-shii),  before  he 
had  got  into  the  way  of  easily  mastering  his 
day's  ]ab(»ur,  arnl  when  the  regular  round  of 
work  had  still  llir  <  huiin  of  novelty,  it  was  of 
coui°i>e  only  uow  and  theu  tliat  he  had  leisure, 
or  felt  in  tiie  mood,  for  oompoaing.  Two  great 
jiianofortc  worksdnte  from  1834  (the  'Caniaval,' 
op.  9,  and  the  '  Ktudes  iSymphoniuues,'  op.  13), 
hint  in  1885  nothing  was  oompleted.  Afterthia, 
however,  Schumann's  genius  began  again  to 
assert  itself,  and  in  the  years  1836  to  1839  he 
comiiosed  that  splendid  set  of  pianoforte  works 
of  the  highest  exoellanco,  on  which  a  consider- 
able  part  of  his  fame  rests  ;  viz.  the  great 
Fantasia  (op.  17),  the  F  minor  Sonata  (op. 
14),  Fantasiestiicke  (op.  12),  Davidsbiindler- 
tunze,  Novelletten,  KiiideT-sciiifn,  Kreislcriana, 
Humoreske,  Faschingsschwank,  Romanzeu,  and 
others.  The  fount  of  hia  creative  genius  flowed 
fortli  I'ver  clearer  and  more  ahnndiiitly.  'I  uscij 
to  rack  my  brains  for  a  long  time,'  writes  he  ou 
March  16,  1889,  *1mt  uow  I  scarcely  ever 
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•cratch  out  a  uotc  It  all  comes  from  within, 
•II  rl  1  oft«n  feel  as  if  I  could  go  playing  straight 
on  without  ever  coming  to  an  end.'  The  in- 
fluenoe  <tf  Sehnnuuin  the  author  on  Schumann 
the  composer  may  ofti-n  he  detected.  Thus 
the  '  Davidsbiindler '  come  into  his  music,  and 
tiie  oompodtion  whidi  bears  their  name  waa 
ori;^ina]ly  ciititli  *!  '  T>avidshiin'llcr.  dances  for 
the  Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Waltiier  von  Goethe 
by  Floreetao  and  Enaebhia.'  Tba  tllile  of  fhe 
YS  minor  Sonata,  op.  11,  which  waa  completed 
iu  1835,  runs  thus  :  '  Pianoforte  Sonata.  Dedi- 
cated to  Clara  by  Florestan  and  Eusebius.'  In 
the  'Carnaval,'  a  set  of  separate  and  shorter 
pieces  with  a  title  to  each,  tlu-  iinnif  s  ut  Flort'stan 
and  Eusebius  occur  again,  m  do  thoav  of  Chia- 
rina  (the  diminutive  of  Clarn^  and  Chopin; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  niiirch  of  the 
Davidsbundler  against  the  Philistines. 
Hie  reception  of  Sehnmann's  works  hy  the 

Oritics  wa^  moat  brourable  and  encouraLnni;,  but 
the  public  waa  repelled  by  their  eccentricity  and 
originality  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  ai)]iear- 
anoe  of  the  *  Kinderscenen '  (1839)  that  they 
began  to  l>o  apprpcirit<  (l.  Opp.  1  nn<l  2  actiially 
IukI  the  honour  ot  a  notice  in  tlie  Vienna  Mimka- 
liscJw  ZeUung  of  1832,  by  no  less  a  jterson 
than  fJrillfiarzer  the  poet.  Fink  designedly  took 
hardly  any  notice  of  Schumann  in  the  Allgc- 
fMine  muaOmlimskB  Zeitmtg.  But  Llait  wrote  a 
Ion;,',  disiTiuiinating,  and  very  favourable  article 
in  tlie  Uazdu  MusicaU  of  1887  upon  Uie  Im- 
promptus (op.  5),  and  the  Sonatas  in  Ft  minor 
and  F  minor.  Moscheles  wrote  very  aympatheti- 
cally  on  the  two  sonatas  in  the  Xeue  ZriLvhrift 
fur  Musik  itself  (vols.  5  and  6),  and  some  kind 
wor<ls  of  recognition  of  Schumann's  genius  were 
j>ublisli("<lsubsf<pif>ntly  from  his  (iiary  {Masrheles' 
L'b*  n,  Leipzig,  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  15  ;  English 
translation  by  A.  D.  Coleridge,  voL  it  pp.  19, 
20).  Other  musicians,  thou<:h  not  expressing 
their  sentiments  publicly,  continued  to  hoUl 
aloof  from  Mm.  Hauptmann  at  that  time  calls 
Si  lmiuauu's  pianoforte  comiMjsitions  '  ])retty 
and  curious  little  things,  all  wanting  in  ]>r()]>'  r 
solidity,  but  otherwise  interesting. '  (See  Haupt- 
mann's  Letter*  to  Hauter,  Leip^  1871,  voL  i. 

p.  255.) 

In  OctoVwr  1 835  tlif  mu.sical  world  of  Leipzig 
was  cnricheil  by  the  arrival  of  Mendeksohft.  It 
w;v^  alrc.i'iy  in  a  flourisliiiifj  state:  oi)era8, 
concerts,  and  sacred  performances  alike  were  of 
great  exoellenee,  aira  well  supported  by  the 
public.  But  although  the  soil  w.as  well  pre- 
pared before  Mendelssohn's  arrival,  it  waa  he 
who  raised  Loij>7ig  to  the  position  of  the  most 
musical  town  of  ( Jcrmany.  The  extraordinarily 
vigorous  lifp  that  at  onec  grew  up  there  under 
tlic  inlluence  of  his  genius,  drawing  to  itself 
from  far  and  near  the  meet  important  mu.sical 
tib'ut  of  the  country,  has  shown  itself  to  be  of 
so  enduring  a  character  that  even  at  the  present 
day  its  influences  are  felt   Sdhumann  too,  who 


had  long  felt  great  re.-pcct  for  MendeUsohn, 
was  drawn  into  his  circle.  On  Oct.  4,  1>;}5, 
Mendelssohn  conducted  his  first  rone»it  in  the 
Gewandhaua;  the  day  l>efore  this  th<  i<'  wa.«  a 
musical  gathering  at  the  Wiecks',  at  which  Ixjth 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  were  present,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  on  this  ocosaion  that  the 
two  greatest  musicians  '.f  t!u  ir  time  first  came 
into  cloee  personal  interoouxse.  [MoeckeUm' 
Leben,  voL  i.  p.  801 ;  English  translation,  tqL  L 
ji.  322.)  On  Oct.  5,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Moschelcs,  Banck,  and  a  few  oUters.  dined 
together.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  there 
was  ag:iin  nuisic  at  Wieck's  house  ;  }\  TrhfiWll, 
Clara  Wicfk.  .iinl  L.  Kakeniann  from  Bremen, 
played  iiacli  s  D  minor  Concerto  for  three 
daviers,  Mandolssohn  putting  in  the  orchestral 
acconiiMiniments  on  a  fourth  piano.  Mo<<«helcs 
had  come  over  from  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
staying  on  a  visit,  to  give  a  odioert  in  Leipzig. 
Schumann  had  already  been  in  convsjK.n  li  nee 
with  him,  but  this  was  the  first  opportunity  he 
had  enjoyed  of  making  the  personal  aoqnaint- 
aiH  <•  (if  the  nian  whost>  playing  had  aodelighttd 
Iniu  in  (  arlsliad  when  a  boy  "f  niiH>.  M"-s<,hc les 
dt-jk-iiliis  him  as  'a  retiiiug  but  int<r»-sling 
young  man,'  and  the  Fs  minor  Sonata,  played 
to  him  by  Clam  Wicck,  as  'very  labouTvd, 
diihcult,  and  somewhat  iuUicate,  although 
interesting.' 

A  livelier  intimacy,  so  far  as  Schumann  waa 
oonoemod,  soon  aprang  up  between  him  and 
Mendelssohn.  When  Mendsissohn  liad  to  go 
to  DuHscMorf  in  May  1836,  to  the  fint  perform- 
ance  of  '  St.  Paul '  at  the  Niederrheinische 
Musikfest,  Schumann  even  intended  to  go  w  ith 
him,  and  was  rc.niy  months  beforehand,  though 
when  the  time  arrived  lie  was  prevented  from 
going.  They  used  to  like  to  dine  together,  and 
gradually  an  interesting  little  circle  was  formed 
aroun<l  them,  including  among  others  Fcniin.and 
David,  whom  Mendelssohn  liad  brought  to 
r.>  i  pzig  as  leader  of  his  orcheetra.  In  the  early 
I>;irt  of  January  1837  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann used  in  this  way  to  meet  every  day  and 
interchange  ideas,  so  far  aa  Schumann's  ailent 
temperament  would  allow.  SuliGctpien  t  ly  when 
MendeKsohn  was  kept  more  at  homo  by  his 
marriage,  this  intercourse  became  rarer.  Schu- 
mann waa  by  nature  unsociable^  and  at  this 
time  there  were  outward  circumstances  which 
rendered  solitude  doubly  attractive  to  him. 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  opent  tiie  winter  of 
1839-40  in  Leipzig  with  Mendelssohn,  relate:? 
tliat  Schumann  was  at  that  time  living  the  life 
of  a  nohne  and  aosicdy  ever  came  out  of  Ms 
room.  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  felt  them- 
selves  drawn  together  by  mutual  appreciation. 
The  artistic  relations  between  the  two  great  men 
were  not  aa  yet,  however,  thoroughly  reciprocaL 
Schumann  admire<l  Mendf^Is-ioliu  to  the  jwint 
of  enthu.siasm.  He  declared  him  to  be  the  best 
mudoUn  then  Hving,  said  that  1m  loolcsd  up  to 
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kim  aa  to  •  high  mountain-peak,  and  that  even 
in  his  daily  talk  about  art  some  thought  at  least 

would  be  uttered  wortliy  of  In-iug  graven  in 
gold.     And  when  lie  mentions  him  in  his 
vritiDgs,  it  is  in  a  tone  of  enthusiastic  admin* 
tion,  wjiieh  shows  in  tlip  best  h'ght  Scbuiimnn's 
ioft  ideal  cliaracter,  so  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
from  envy.    And  his  opinion  remained  un- 
altered :  in  1842  he  de<licated  his  three  string 
^oarteta  to  Mendelssohn,  and  in  the  'Album 
fax  die  Jugend'  there  is  a  little  ]>iano  piece 
eilled  '  Erinnerung,' dated  Nov.  4,  1847,  which 
shows  with  eltM^uent  siinplirity  how  deeply  he 
felt  the  early  death  ot  his  friend.    It  is  well 
koMm  hoir  he  would  be  moved  oat  of  his  quiet 
stilli-f'ss  if  he  heard  any  disparaging  exjires.sion 
used  of  Mendelssohn.    Mendelssohn,  on  the 
ooBtmy,  at  flnt  only  asw  in  Sehnmann  the 
man  of  letters  ami  the  art -critic.    Like  most 
productive  musicians,  he  had  a  dislike  to  such 
nun  IS  a  class,  however  much  he  might  love 
aitd  vafaie  angle  representatives,  as  was  really 
the  rase  with  regarrl  to  Scliumann.  From 
this  point  of  view  must  be  regarded  the  expres- 
ooBs  whidi  he  makes  use  of  now  and  then  in 
letter?  concerning  Scliumann  as  an  author. 
(See  Mendelssohn's  i/rt«/e,  ii.  116  ;  Lady  Wal- 
hee't  truidfttion,  ii  97  ;>  and  Hiller's  Fdix 
V'    '  /sv-Ah  Bartholdy,  Cologne,  1S78,  p.  64.) 
li  they  sound  somewhat  disparaging,  we  must 
reoMmber  liuit  it  is  not  the  personal  Hendels- 
solin  speaking  against  the  personal  Sehnmann, 
Ijut  rather  the  creative  firlisr  Mppaking  against 
the  critic,  ahvay.^   in    niHinii  upjioiiitiun  to 
him.     Indeed  it  is  n])viously  impOMlble  to 
tske  gtu'h  remarks  in  a  disadvantageous  sense, 
as  Schumann  quite  agreed  with  Mendelssohn 
«  the  aabgeot  of  oritioiam.    One  passage  in 
bis  writings  is  csprcially  remarkable  in  this 
respect.    He  ia  speaking  of  Chopin's  piano- 
fiDTte  eoDOirto,  aiid  Floreatan  exclaims,  '  What 
il  a  whole  year  of  a  musical  paper  compared 
to  a  concerto  by  Chopin  '?    ^^'hat  is  a  magister's 
rage  compared  to  the  poetic  frenzy  I  What 
■re  ten  complimentary  addresses  to  Uie  editor 
compared  to  the  Adagio  in  the  second  ('on- 
certo  t    And  believe  me,  Davidites,  I  should 
net  think  yoo  worth  the  trouble  of  talking 
to,  did  I  not  iK'lievc  you  cajiable  of  co!ii{i«ts- 
ing  sach  works  as  those  you  write  about, 
with  the  exceptioD  of  a  few  like  this  oonoerto. 
Away  with  your  muaieal  joomals  1   It  should 
b»'  tbf  highest  pndoavour  of  a  just  critic  to 
reufier  himself  wholly  unnecessary  ;  the  best 
diaconrse  on  music  ia  iQeiloe.  Why  write  about 
Chopin      Why  not  create  at  first  hand — play, 
write,  and  comjxjse  ?  *  {tJesammeltc  Schri/tcn,  i. 
S76;  Engl,  trans,  in  Muric  and  Mtuieiam, 
*eri«^  i.  f».  20.'  )  TniP,  thin  imp.-Lssioned  outburst 
has  to  be  moderated  by  £usebius.  But  consider 
tte  signifiouee  of  8ehnmann*a  writing  thus  in 


his  own  journal  about  the  critic's  vocation  !  It 
plainly  shows  tliat  he  only  took  it  up  as  an 
artist,  and  occasionally  despised  it.  Hut  with 
regard  to  Schumann  s  place  in  art,  Mendelssohn 
did  not,  at  that  tine  at  all  events^  comdder  it 
a  very  high  one,  and  he  was  not  done  in  this 
opinion.  It  was  shared,  for  example,  1^  Spohr 
and  Hanptnunn.  In  Hendelfloohn'a  pubUdied 
letters  there  ia  no  Terdict  whatever  on  Schu- 
mann's music.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that 
in  Schumann's  earlier  pianoforte  works  he  felt 
that  the  power  or  the  derire  for  expression  in 
the  greater  forma  waa  Wanting,  and  tbii^  lie  s.ii<i  in 
conversation.  He  aoon  had  reason  to  change  his 
opinion,  and  afterwarda  exprwaad  warm  intereat 
in  liis  friend's  comitositions.  Wliellu  i  lie  ever 
quite  entered  into  tlie  individualities  of  Schu- 
mann's mraic  may  well  be  doubted ;  theirnatnrea 
were  too  dissimilar.  To  a  certain  extent  the  Ger- 
man nation  has  recovered  from  one  mistake  in 
judgment ;  the  tendency  to  elevate  Schumann 
above  Mendelssohn  was  for  a  very  long  time 
unmistakable.  Latterly  their  verdiet  hasl>eeoiiie 
more  just,  and  the  two  are  now  recognised  as 
com  (losers  of  equal  greatness. 

Schumann's  constant  intimacy  in  "Wieck's 
house  had  resulted  in  a  tender  attachment  to 
his  daughter  Clara,  now  grown  up.  It  was  in 
the  latter  jMirt  of  1835  that  this  fii-st  found 
any  definite  expression.  His  regard  was  reci- 
procated, and  in  September  1887  he  preferred  his 
suit  formally  to  her  father.*  Wieck,  however, 
did  not  favour  it  ;  |K>ssibly  he  entertained 
lottier  hoiKJS  for  his  gifted  daughter.  At  any 
rate  lie  waa  of  ofnnion  that  Sehnnuum's  means 
and  prosiMH*tj«  were  too  vague  and  uncertain  tf> 
warrant  his  setting  up  a  home  of  his  own. 
Schumann  seems  to  hsTe  acknowledged  the 
ju.sticc  of  this  lies-itation,  for  in  1888  he  made 
strenuous  etibrta  to  find  a  new  and  wider  sphere 
of  work.  With  tiie  itall  consent  of  Clara  wieck 
he  decided  on  settling  in  Vienna,  and  bringing 
out  his  musical  jieriodical  in  that  city.  The 
glory  of  a  great  epoch  still  cast  a  light  over 
the  musical  life  of  the  Austrian  capital— the 
ejKKh  uIh  n  filuck.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  8chubcrt  were  living  and  working  there. 
In  point  of  fact,  all  genuine  mnslo  had  Tsnished 
even  during  Beethoven's  lifetime,  and  had  given 
way  to  a  trivial  and  su^terficial  taste.  Kossini 
and  his  followers  were  paramount  in  o]k  ra ; 
in  orchestral  music  there  were  the  waltzes  of 
Strauss  and  Lanner ;  and  in  vocal  music  the 
feeble  sentimentalities  of  Proch  and  his  fellow< 
composers .  So  far  as  solo-  playing  was  ooncemed, 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  centurj-  saw  it  at  its 
highest  pitch  of  executive  brilliancy,  and  its 
lowest  of  purpose  and  feeling — indeed  it  may 
be  romprehensively  de8i.i'i:at<'(l  tlie  e].(icli  of 
Thalberg.  Thua  Schumann  would  have  lound 
in  '^^enna  ample  opportunity  for  doing  good 
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work,  for  the  YienneM  pablfo  iras  atiU  m  e^er 

till'  iimst  responsive  in  tlie  world,  and  one  to 
justify  auQguine  hopea.  Schumaim  effected  hia 
move  with  the  aviatanoe  of  ProfesBor  Joseph 
Fisrhiiof,  his  cnlleagne  in  the  paper  ;  scttliiii; 
luruaelt'  iu  October  1 838  iu  the  ScbuulaterugasiM;, 
No.  679.  Oswald  Lorenz  edited  the  Ztitm^ri/t 
as  Schumann's  deputy,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
atUl  to  be  iaaued  in  Leipzig.  Schumauu  hviml 
to  he  ahle  to  bring  it  out  m  Vienna  by  January 
18:>;i,  and  made  every  elfort  t<i  o!it;iiii  the 
prompt  pcrmiiwiou  of  the  authorities,  as  well 
aa  the  support  of  influential  persona  for  himself 
and  liis  journal.  But  the  consent  of  the 
censor's  othoe  and  the  police  were  long  with- 
held ;  and  he  was  required  to  secure  the  co- 
oiH-ration  of  an  Austrian  publisher,  in  it><  It"  a 
great  ditheulty.  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  iu 
the  great  city  of  Vienna  no  atriotly  mnaioal 
new8|Hi])cr  then  existed,  and  that  a  small 
catalogue,  thaAUgenteine  mutikaliache  Anzeigfr, 
published  weekly  by  ToUas  Haaliugcr,  and 
alnnMt  exeliisively  devoted  to  the  business 
interests  of  his  tirm,  was  the  only  publication 
which  eould  pretend  to  the  name.  But  the 
publishers  were  either  too  indoleut  or  too  timid 
to  attempt  any  new  entorptiae,  and  sought  to 
throw  impedimenta  in  Schumann's  way. 

His  courage  and  hopefulncsn  \\  ere  soon  much 
reduced.  The  superficially  kind  welcome  he 
met  everywhere  could  not  conceal  the  j>etty 
•tiifo  of  coteries,  the  ]ai  ty  spirit  and  gossip  of 
a  society  which  might  have  been  provincial. 
The  public,  though  keenly  alive  to  music,  was 
devoid  of  all  critical  taste.  *  He  could  not  get 
on  with  these  ]H  opli>,'  ho  writes  to  Zuccalniaglio 
as  early  as  Oct,  Ui,  1838  ;  their  utter  insipidity 
was  at  times  too  nmch  for  him,  and  while  he 
hod  hope^l  that  on  its  ap{)earanoe  iu  Vienna 
the  Z'UArkrift  would  have  received  a  fresh 
impulse,  and  become  a  niediuni  of  intercourse 
iKitween  North  and  South,  he  was  forced  us 
early  as  December  to  say:  'The  paper  is 
evidently  falling  off,  though  it  nmst  be  pub- 
lishecl  here  ;  tliis  vexes  nie  nmch.'  Sterndale 
IJenneit,  who  was  residing  iu  Leipzig  during 
1837-38,  and  who,  Sehuniann  hoped,  would 
settle  with  him  in  N'ieiuui,  was  obliged  to 
rulint^ui.sh  his  intention  ;  and  in  Vienna  itself 
he  Boaght  in  vain  for  an  artiat  after  his  own 
heart,  'one  who  should  not  merely  play  toler- 
ably well  ou  one  or  two  iiiatrunieuts,  but  who 
ahotdd  be  a  ^i^tate  unaw,  and  iniderstand 
Shakesj>eare  and  Jean  Paul.'  At  the  sajne 
time  he  did  not  abandon  the  scheme  of  making 
a  wide  and  influential  drele  of  activity  for 
himself  :  h  ■  was  unwilling  to  return  to  Leipzig, 
and  when  in  March  1839  he  made  up  hia  mind 
to  do  eo,  after  trying  in  vain  to  carry  on  the 
journal  in  Vinuia,  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  there  but  a  short  time.  He  indulged 
in  a  dream  of  going  to  £ngland  never  to  return ! 
What  the  anticiiMtions  oonUl  have  been  that 


led  him  to  oherish  such  an  idea  we  know  not  ; 

perhai>s  his  friendship  for  liennett  may  have 
led  to  it ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  be  uever  set 
foot  on  English  ground. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  making  a  home  for 
himself  went,  his  half-year's  stay  in  Vienna  was 
without  resolt  But  without  donbt  Schninann 
received  impulses  and  incitements  towai-ds 
further  progress  as  a  musician  through 
aeijuaintanoe  with  Vienna  life.  A  work  which 
is  to  be  refi  rred  directly  to  this  inl1uen(e  is 
the  *  Fast  bingsschwank  aus  Wien '  (op.  26, 
published  by  Spina  in  1841>.  In  the  first 
movement,  which  seems  to  depict  varii«u-. 
scenes  of  a  masquerade,  there  springs  up  quite 
unnoticed  tSie  melody  of  the  *  Marseillaise  (p. 
7,  bar  40,  etc.  ;  I'auer  s  edition,  vul.  iii.  p.  .'>96, 
L  1),  at  that  time  strictly  forbidden  in  N'ienua. 
Schumann,  who  had  been  mneh  worried  by  the 
government  officials  on  act-ount  t»f  bis  news- 
paper, took  thia  opportunity  of  playing  off  a 
good-tempered  joke  upon  them. 

It  was  very  natural  that.  s\  ith  his  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  S<-hul>ert,  he  should  take  pains 
to  follow  out  the  traces  of  that  master,  who 
had  now  been  dead  just  ten  years.  He  \-isited 
the  Wiihring  ecmeteiy,  where  S.  hnWrt  in 
buritxl,  divided  by  a  few  intervening  graves 
from  iieethoven.  On  the  tomb  of  the  latter  a 
steel  {H-n  was  lying  ;  this  Schumann  took  ]K)aseB> 
sion  of,  and  l>eing  always  fond  of  symbolical 
asBOoiationB  and  mystic  connections,  used  on 
very  si»'eial  occasions.  With  it  he  wrote  his 
SjTiiphoiiy  iu  Wh  (op.  88),  and  the  notice  of 
Schuljcrt's  C  major  Sympliony,  wliich  ia  found 
in  the  Zeitschrift  for  1840.'  And  here  we 
encounter  one  of  the  chief  benetits  whicli 
Schumann  received  from  bis  stay  in  Vienna. 
He  visited  Franz  St  hulK-rt's  lirother  Ferdinand, 
who  showed  him  tiie  artistic  remains  of  his  too 
early  lost  brother,  and  among  them  the  score 
of  the  C  major  Symphony.  This  he  had  com- 
jKised  in  March  1828,  but  never  lived  to  hear 
it  performed  entire,  and  no  one  had  since  cand 
to  take  any  trouble  alwut  it.  Schumann 
arranged  for  the  score  to  be  sent  to  Ix-tpzig, 
and  there  on  March  21,  1839,  it  was  i>erformed 
for  the  first  time  under  Mendelssohn's  direction. 
Its  success  was  very  striking,  and  was  of  great 
influence  on  the  more  thorough  and  widespnsd 
api>reciation  of  Schubert's  genius.  Schumann 
retained  pleasant  memories  of  Vienna  through- 
out his  life,  in  spite  of  the  little  notice  be 
attracterl  on  this  occasion,  and  the  meagre 
success  of  a  concert  oonaisting  of  his  own  worki>, 
which  he  gave  with  his  wife  on  a  snhseqoent 
visit  in  the  winter  of  1846.  In  the  summer 
of  1847  he  even  wished  to  *p|dy  for  a  vacant 
post  on  the  hoard  of  direction  at  the  Conserva- 
torinm,  but  when  the  year  1848  came,  he  was 
extremely  glad  that  the  plan  had  come  to 
nothing. 

■  aw«bPtlw«MMnMii**af«kfii.uLiaa 
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At  tho  Wf^nnnin^'  of  April  1830  Hcluimann 
returned  to  hia  old  life  in  Leipzig.  Uc  devoted 
hiBiMlf  with  new  test  to  the  interests  of  the 
jonnial.  and  dclighterl  in  once  more  IxM'iig 
aasodAted  with  promiueut  and  sympathetic 
ratnietans.  In  the  sammer  he  pidd  ft  short 
\!<it  to  Berlin,  ^vhich  pleAsed  and  interested 
]i]fi\  fp  in  its  contrast  to  Vienna. 

Uhlurluiuitely  Wieck's   opinion  as  to  the 
match  K't\\<'cn  Schumann  and  his  daughter 
rnmained  unchanged,  and  liis  opitusition  to  it 
became  even  stronger  and  mure  hrmiy  rooted. 
Snce  persosrion  was  nnavailing,  Sehnnttnn 
was  forcwl  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  law, 
sod  Wieck  had  to  aoooont  for  hia  refusal  in 
eonrt  The  case  dragged  on  for  a  whole  year, 
Imt  the  final  result  was  that  Wieck's  oljections 
to  the  marriage  were  pronounced  to  Ik*  trivial 
aiKl  without  foundation.    A  sensitive  nature 
s:uh  iis  S<^huniann's  must  have  hecn  deeply 
{■ained  by  these  liillii  ultifs,  and  the  Inng-dt'layed 
(ledaioD  moat  have  kept  him  in  disastrous  sus- 
pense.   His  letters  show  aigns  of  this.  For 
i)ic  rest,  his  outwanl  circumstances  had  so 
macb  improved,  that  he  could  easily  aiford  to 
make  a  home  without  the  necessity  of  snch  a 
round  of  work  as  he  had  attempte<l  in  Vienna. 
*  We  are  young,'  he  writes  on  Fob.  19,  1840, 
'  and  have  hands,  strength,  and  reputation  ; 
and  I  have  a  little  |>roperty  that  hnngs  in 
."■'OO  thalers  a  year.    Tho  jirofits  of  tlie  paper 
amount  to  as  much  again,  and  I  shall  get  well 
paid  for  my  compositions.     Tell  me  now  if 
thfrr  can  hp  real  cause  for  fear.'    One  tiling 
alone  made  him  pause  for  a  time.    His  bridc- 
deet  was  decorated  with  different  titles  of 
hsoour  frnm  tin  courts  at  which  she  had  plriyed 
in  her  concert-tours,    lie  himself  had,  it  is 
true,  been  latterly  made  a  member  of  several 
musical  .societies,  but  that  was  not  enough. 
In  tlic  lieginning  of  1R40  he  ex«'cutc<l  a  »<  li<'me 
which  he  had  cherished  since  1838,  and  applied 
to  the  oniTersity  of  Jena  for  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.     Si-vcr.il  ra.scs  in  which  the 
<iennan  universities  had  -granted  tlie  doctor's 
diploma  to  mnsidans  had  lately  oome  under 
.^oliuiiiann's  notice  ;  for  in.stance  the  university 
of  Leipzig  had  given  tho  honorary  degree  to 
Marsehner  in  1885,  and  to  Mendelssohn  in 
1886,  and  these  may  have  suggested  the  idea 
to  him.    Schumann  received  the  desired  diploma 
oD  February  24,  1840.    As  he  had  wi.shed,  the 
reason  ase^ed  for  ita  bestowal  is  his  well- 
known  activity  not   only  as  a  critical  and 
aesthetic  writer,  but  as  a  creative  musician. 
At  last,  after  a  yesr  of  suspense,  doubto,  and 
disatiTeemfnts.  the  marriage  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann with  Clara  Wieck  took  place  on  Sept 
12,  1840,  in  the  church  of  SehBnefeld,  near 
Leipzig. 

The  '  Davidsbiindlcrfcinze,'  previously  men- 
tioned, bore  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition 
an  old  Terse — 


In  all  und  jeder  Zeit 
Verknuufl  Hich  LuKt  und  Leid  : 
Bleibt  nomm  in  Lust,  uad  aeyd 
Betm  LakI  uilt  Hath  berait ; 

And  when  we  obnerve  that  the  two  first  bars  of 
the  lint  piece  are  borrowed  from  a  composition 
by  Glna  Wieck  (op.  6,  Ko.  6),  we  understand 
the  allumwii  Schumann  himself  admits  that 
his  comi>o9itions  for  the  piano  written  during 
the  iieriod  of  his  courtJ»hip  reveal  rnuch  ol  liis 
personal  experience  and  feelings,  and  his  creative 
work  in  1S40  is  of  a  very  striking  character. 
Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Symphony  in  6  minor,  which  has  remained 
unknown,  he  had  wTitten  only  for  the  piano  ; 
now  he  suddenly  threw  himself  into  vocal 
composition,  and  the  stream  of  his  inventiQii 
nishod  at  once  into  this  new  channel  with  such 
force  that  in  that  single  year  he  wrote  above 
one  hundred  songs.  Nor  was  it  in  nuntbcr 
alone,  but  in  intrinsic  value  alao,  tiiat  in  this 
department  the  work  nf  this  year  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  Scliumaun's  life.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  stay  in  Vienna  had  some 
share  in  this  sudden  rush  into  song,  and  in 
opening  Schumann's  mind  to  the  charms  of 
pure  melody.  But  still,  when  we  look  through 
the  words  of  his  songs,  it  is  clear  that  here 
more  than  anywhere,  love  was  the  jirompter 
— love  that  had  endured  so  long  a  struggle, 
and  at  last  attaini<l  the  goal  of  its  desires. 
This  is  confmueii  by  the  '  Myrthen  '  (op.  26), 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
and  the  twelvo  songs  from  Ktickert's  £<«Bes> 
friihUng  (op.  37),  wliieh  were  written  con- 
jointly by  the  two  lovers.  '  I  am  now  writing 
nothing  but  songs  great  and  small,'  he  says  to 
a  frionii  on  F.l..  I't.  I.hJO  ;  'I  can  hardly  tell 
you  how  delightful  it  is  to  write  for  the  voice 
as  compared  with  instrumental  composition, 
and  what  a  stir  and  tumult  I  feel  within  mo 
when  I  sit  flown  to  it.  I  have  brought  forth 
(jiiite  new  things  in  this  line.'  \Vitli  the  close 
of  1840  he  felt  that  he  had  worked  out  the 
vein  of  expression  in  the  form  of  s^ng  \\ith 
pianoforte  accompauiincnt,  almost  to  perlection. 
Some  one  expressed  a  hope  that  after  such  a 
beginning  a  promising  futnrc  lay  br  forr  him 
as  a  song -writer,  but  Schumann  answered,  'I 
cannot  venture  to  promise  that  I  shall  prodnoe 
anything  further  in  tlie  way  of  songs,  and  I 
am  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done.*  And  he 
was  right  in  his  iinn  opinion  as  to  the  peculiar 
charsoter  of  this  form  of  music.  '  In  your 
essay  on  Song-writing,'  he  says  to  a  colleague 
in  the  Ze&tAriflf  '  it  has  somewhat  distressed 
me  that  yon  should  have  placed  me  in  the 
second  rank.  I  do  not  ask  to  stand  in  the 
lirat,  but  I  think  I  have  some  pretensions  to  a 
place  of  my  own* 

As  far  as  anything  human  can  be,  the  mamage 
was  pertectly  happy.  liesides  their  genius,  both 
husband  and  wife  had  simple  domestic  tastes, 
and  were  strong  enough  to  hear  the  adnuiati<m 
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of  tlie  world  without  becoming  egotistical.  They 
lived  for  cue  another,  and  for  their  children. 
Ha  eNftted  and  wrote  for  his  wife,  and  iu  ac- 
cordance with  licr  temperament ;  while  slie 
looked  upon  it  her  highest  privily  to  give 
to  tiM  world  the  most  {K>rfect  interpretation  of 
hifl  works,  or  at  least  to  stand  as  mediatrix 
between  him  and  his  audience,  and  to  ward  oil" 
all  diatorbing  or  injmiuus  imprcsHiuiis  bom  his 
sensitive  soul,  which  day  by  day  became  more 
and  more  irritable.  Now  that  he  found  i>errect 
oootentmant  in  hi*  domaitio  nktioiia,  he  with- 
drew more  tlian  ever  from  intercourse  with 
others,  and  devoted  himaelf  exclusively  to  liis 
family  and  his  work.  The  deep  joy  of  his  mar- 
ri.  'I  life  protluced  the  direct  result  of  a  mighty 
advance  iu  his  artistic  progress.  Schumann's 
moit  bsMttiftil  wtwka  in  the  fimna  date 
almost  exclusively  from  tlie  years  1841  to  184.'). 

In  1841  he  turned  hin  attention  to  the  Syni- 
phony,  he  had  done  in  the  preyiom  year  to 
the  Song,  and  composed,  in  this  year  alone,  no 
fewer  than  three  symphonio  works.  The  Bo 
Symphony  (op.  88)  was  performed  as  early  as 
March  31,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara 
Schumann  in  the  Uewandhaus  at  Leipzig. 
Mendelssohn  eondueted  it,  and  perfenned  tM 
task  with  so  mm  h  zeal  and  cai-o  as  truly  to 
delight  his  friend.  The  other  two  orchestral 
works  were  given  at  a  conoert  on  ]>ee.  6  of  the 
same  year,  but  did  not  meet  with  so  much 
success  as  the  former  one.  Schumann  thoiight 
that  tile  two  together  were  too  mneh  at  once ; 
and  tluyliad  notthe  advantagenf  Jlendelssoliii'^ 
able  and  careful  direction,  for  ho  was  spending 
tiiat  winter  in  Berlin.  Sohnmann  put  these 
two  Morks  away  for  a  time,  and  lailtlished  the 
Bb  Symphony  alone.  The  proper  title  of  one 
of  these  was  '  Bymphonistische  Phantasie,'  bnt 
it  was  jM-rfurnifd  uixler  the  title  of  'Second 
Symphony,'  and,  in  1851,  the  instrumentntimi 
having  been  revised  and  completed,  was  pub- 
lished as  the  4th  Symphony  (D  minor,  op.  120). 
The  other  was  brought  out  under  an  altered 
arrangement,  which  he  made  in  1845,  with  the 
title  'Ouvertui-e,  Scherzo,  et  Finale'  (op.  52)  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Schumann  originally  intended 
to  oall  it '  Sinfonietta.'  Besides  these  orchestral 
works  the  first  movement  of  the  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  in  1841.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  form  an  inde|)endent 
piaoa  with  the  title  of  '  FanUusie.'  As  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Schumann's  to  David,  it  was 
once  rehearsed  by  the  Oewandhaus  orcliestra  in 
the  winter  of  1841*42.  Schumann  did  not 
write  the  last  two  movem«lts  which  complete 
the  concerto  until  1845. 

The  year  1842  was  devoted  to  ehamher  music. 
Tlio  three  string  quartets  deser^'e  to  bp  first 
mentioned,  since  the  date  of  their  compositiun 
can  be  fixed  with  the  greatest  certainty. 
Although  Schumann  wa>?  unused  to  tin's  style 
of  writing,  he  composed  the  c^uartets  iu  about 


a  month — a  certain  sign  that  his  facultiea 
were  aa  clear  as  his  imagination  was  rich.  In 
the  autograph,*  after  most  of  tlie  movemento 
is  written  the  date  of  their  completion.  The 
Adagio  of  the  first  (quartet  bears  the  date  June 
21,  1842  ;  the  finale  was  '  finished  on  St  John's 
day,  June  24,  1842,  in  Leipzig.'  In  the  second 
quartet  the  second  movement  is  dated  July  2, 
1842,  and  the  last  July  5,  1842,  Lripng.  The 
third  is  dated  as  follows  :  first  movement,  .Tuly 
IS,  second  July  20,  third  July  21,  and  tho 
fourth  Leipzig,  July  22,  all  of  the  same  year. 
Thus  tlie  two  last  movements  took  the  com- 
|xi6er  only  one  day  each.  These  quartets, 
which  are  dedicated  to  Mendeheohn,  were  at 
once  taken  up  hy  the  Leipzig  musicians  with 
great  interest.  The  praise  bestowed  u|»ou  them 
by  Ferdinand  David  called  forth  a  letter  from 
Schumann,  addreswd  to  him,  which  merits 
quotation,  as  showing  how  modest  and  how 
Ueal  aa  an  artist  Sdramann  waa: — *Hiirtel 
told  me  how  very  kindly  you  had  sjHiken  to 
him  about  my  quartets,  and,  coming  from  you, 
it  gratified  me  exceedingly.  Bnt  I  shall  hava 
to  do  better  yet,  and  I  feel,  with  each  new 
work,  as  if  I  ought  to  begin  ail  over  again  from 
the  beginning.'  In  the  beginning  of  October 
of  this  y<  ar  tlie  quartet^i  were  played  at  David's 
house  ;  Uauptmann  was  present,  and  expressed 
hissurpriseatSchnmann's  talent,  which,  judging 
only  from  the  earlier  pianoforte  works,  he  had 
fancied  not  nearly  so  great.  With  each  new 
work  Sohnmann  now  made  more  triumphant 
way — at  all  events  in  Leipzig'.  The  same  year 
witnessed  the  production  of  that  work  to  w^hich 
he  chiefly  owes  his  fame  throughout  Europe — 
the  Quintet  for  Pianoforte  and  Strings  (op.  44). 
The  first  public  performance  took  plaoe  in  tho 
Gewandhaus  on  Jan.  8,  1843,  his  wife,  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated,  taking  the  pianoforte  part. 
Berlioz,  who  came  to  Leiprig  in  1843,  and 
there  made  Schumann's  personal  ac«|uaintance, 
heanl  the  quintet  i)erfomied,  and  carried  tho 
fame  of  it  to  Paris.  Besides  the  quintet,  Schu- 
mann wrote,  in  184^,  the  Pianoforte  Quartet 
(op.  47)  and  a  Pianoforte  Trio.  The  trio, 
however,  remained  unimblishefl  for  eight  years, 
and  then  a{>peared  as  op.  88,  under  the  title 
of  '  Phant.tsie^turke  for  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and 
Violoncello.'  The  quartet  too  was  laid  aside  for 
a  time  ;  it  was  tirat publicly  jicrfonned  on  Dec.  8, 
1844,  by  Madame  Schnmann,  in  the  Gewand- 
haus, David  of  course  tnkijig  the  violin  jvirt.  and 
Niels  W.  Gade,  who  waa  directing  the  Gewand- 
haus concerts  that  winter,  plajring  flie  viola. 

With  the  year  1843  came  a  total  change  of 
style.  The  first  work  to  appear  was  op.  46, 
the  Yartations  for  two  pfanoe,  which  are  now 
HO  popular,  and  to  whi'h  Mendelss4ihn  may 
have  done  some  service  liy  introducing  them  to 
the  public,  in  company  with  Mme.  Sehomann, 
on  August  19,   1843.     The   princii»al  work 
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of  the  year,  however,  was  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  a  grand  conii>ositiuu  for  solo-voices,  chuiiui, 
and  orchestra,  to  a  text  adapted  from  Moore's 
'  LilU  liixikh.'  Tin-  t-ntliusiaam  creati'd  by 
ihii  work  at  its  tint  perturiiiance  (Dec.  4,  1843), 
eoodnebed  hy  the  compowr  hiniMlf,  wm  so  great 
that  it  had  to  be  n  j-  at'  d  a  week  afterwards, 
on  Dec.  1 1,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month 
it  «M  perfofined  in  the  Open  Howe  at  Dreiden. 
It  will  be  easily  believed  that  from  this  time 
Schumann's  fame  was  firmly  established  iu 
Germany,  although  it  took  twenty  years  more 
to  make  his  work  widely  and  actually  popular. 
Haviiii;  \nfn  so  fnrtmi.it*'  iji  his  first  attempt 
111  a  blanch  ul  ai  t  hitiiurto  untried  by  him,  he 
Mt  induoed  to  naderteke  another  work  of  the 
SAVAf  kind,  nwl  iu  1 11  b<j,'!Hi  writing  the 
second  ut  his  two  most  important  choral  works, 
namely,  the  mtnio  to  Goethe'a  'Faoat*  For 
Sfjme  lime,  however,  tbe  uork  oomisted  only  of 
four  numbers.  His  uniuternipted  labours  had 
so  alEwted  his  health,  that  in  this  year  he  was 
obliged  for  a  time  to  finrqgo  all  exertion  of  the 
kind. 

The  tirst  four  yeui^  ut  hx.s  married  Ixte  were 
passed  in  profound  retirement,  but  very  rarely 
iuttrrnpted.    In  the  beginning  of  1842  he  ac- 
companied his  wife  on  a  concert-tour  to  liam- 
harg,  where  the       Symphony  was  performed* 
Madame  Sohuiiiiinn  tln-u  propertied  jiUuh'  to 
Copenhagen,  wliilu  her  husl^d  returned  to  hi» 
quiet  retnnt  at  Leipzig.    In  the  sammer  of  the 
same  year  tiie  tw-o  artists  made  an  excursion 
into  liohemia,  and  at  Konigswartwere  prciented 
to  Prince  ilottcrnieh,  who  invited  them  to 
Vienna.    Schumann  at  first  took  some  pleasure 
is  these  tours,  but  soon  forgot  it  in  the  jiem-e 
and  comfort  of  domeatic  life,  and  it  cost  his  witc 
great  tronble  to  indoee  hhn  to  make  a  longer 
journey  to  RiL-sia  in  the  beginning,'  of  1844. 
Indeed  she  only  succeeded  by  declaring  that  she 
wooU  make  die  tour  alone  if  he  wonld  not 
leave  home.  '  How  unwilling  I  am  to  move  out 
of  my  quiet  round,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  'you 
jniist  not  exjiect  me  to  tell  you.    I  cannot 
tlunk  of  it  wit!  <  !.i   the  greatest  annoyance,' 
H  .vvever,  he  niaile  up  liis  mind  to  it,  and  they 
started  on  Jan.  26.    His  wife  gave  concerts  in 
Vitsa,  B%a,  Petersburg,  and  Moscow ;  and  the 
enthusia.sni  witli  \vlii<di  slie  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived attracted  fresh  attention  to  Schumann's 
irorks,  the  constant  aim  of  her  noble  endeaTonrs. 
Schomann  himself,  wlien  once  he  had  jvarted 
from  home,  found  much  to  ei\}oy  in  a  journey 
which  was  so  decidedly  and  even  brilliantly  suc- 
oemful.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  was  received  with 
nndiminishe*!  cordiality  by  his  old  friend  Hen- 
selt,  who  lukd  made  himself  a  new  home  there. 
At  a  soirfe  at  Prince  Oldenburg's  Henst  It  played 
with  Mme.  Srlniniann  her  hMs1>.ind'.s  Varia- 
tions for  two  pianos.    The       Symphony  was 
also  perfttmed  under  Sefanmaan's  direotion 
at  a  aoMe  given  bj  the  Gotmts  Joseph  and 


Michael  Wielhorsky,  highly  esteemed  musical 
connoisseurs  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  Scliumann's  PF.  Quartet  (op.  47)  to  a 
Count  Wielhorsky  waa  dinetly  oonneoted  with 
this  visit. 

In  Jnne  they  were  onoe  movein  Leipslg;  and 

so  agreeable  were  the  reminiscences  of  the 
joamey  that  Sohomanu  was  ready  at  once  with 
a  fresh  plan  of  tiie  same  kind — ^this  time  for  a 
xisit  to  Elngland  with  his  wife  in  tlio  following 
year  ;  not,  indeed,  as  he  had  once  intended, 
with  a  view  to  ])ermanent  residence,  but  merely 
that  she  miglit  win  fresh  lanrels  as  a  player, 
and  ho  make  liimself  known  as  a  comjwser.  He 
proposed  to  conduct  paiU  of  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri '  in  London,  and  anticipated  a  particular 
success  for  it  lx*cause  the  work  *had,  as  it  were, 
sprung  from  £nglish  soil,  and  was  one  of  the 
■weetest  flowers  of  English  verse.'  On  June  27, 
1844,  he  writes  to  Moscheles  concerning  the 
project,  which  had  the  full  support  of  Mendela* 
sohn  ;  but  the  scheme  ultimately  came  to 
nothing,  chiefly  because  of  the  refusal  of  Buxton, 
the  jiroprietor  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Ewer  k 
Co.,  to  bring  out  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri'  with 
English  words.  Still  Schumann,  even  long 
after,  kept  hi'*  eye  steadily  fixed  on  Knf,'laiid. 
He  was  delighted  at  being  told  tliat  (^ucen 
Vfattnia  often  listened  to  hb  mntie,  and  had 
had  the  IV->  Symphony '  played  by  the  private 
Itand  at  Windsor,  and  he  contemplated  dedica- 
ting his  Manfred  mtisic(op.  11 5)  to  Her  Majesty, 
but  the  idea  was  given  up. 

Instead  of  going  to  England,  they  at  length 
paid  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1846. 
Here  agiain  Schumann  conducted  his  U|>  8ym- 
j>hony,  and  his  wife  jilayed  his  Pianoforte 
Concerto.  This  was  on  Jan.  1,  1847.  But  the 
publiowereperfeetiy  unsymiiatlMtie,  and  justified 
an  earlier  utterance  of  Si  huninnn's  that  '  The 
Viennese  are  ail  ignorant  people,  and  know  little 
of  what  goes  on  outside  their  own  atj.*  Kor 
were  matters  much  more  satisfactory  in  Berlin, 
whither  they  went  from  Vienna  to  conduct 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri' ;  while  in  Prague,  where 
tliey  pwfonned  on  their  way,  they  met  with 
the  warmext  rec«'ptioii. 

The  year  1844  was  the  last  of  Schumann's 
residence  in  Leipodg  ;  for  in  October  he  left  the 
town  where  he  luul  lived  and  worked  with  short 
intervals  for  fourteen  years,  and  moved  to 
Dresden.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship 
of  the  Xeue  Zcitschrifl  in  July,  and  from  April 
3,  1843,  had  held  a  Professor's  chair  iu  the 
Conservatorium,  founded  at  Leipzig  by  ^lendels- 
sohn's  exertions,  and  ojiened  on  that  dat^. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  668;  vol.  iii.  i>p.  142,  113.] 
He  was  professor  of  pianoforte -playing  and 
oomposltion  ;  but  hu  reserved  nature  was 
little  sniterl  to  tlie  duties  of  a  Uacher, 
though  his  name  and  the  examj)le  affordt^i  by 
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hia  work  were  no  doubt  highly  advantageous 
to  the  infant  intrtitatioii.    Sohnmanii  hM  no 

disnijilos,  properly  sjx'akinir,  citlipr  in  the  Con- 
servatorium  or  aa  private  pupils.  In  a  letter  to 
David  from  Dresden  he  faioidentally  mentionB 
Owl  Ritter  as  having;  iiistriictioii  from  him,  an<l 
•a  having  previously  been  a  pupil  of  Hiller's  ; 
and  hewrites  toHiller  that  he  has  brought  young 
Kittrr  on  a  little.  But  what  the  styl«>  of  Sclm- 
manu's  teaching  may  have  been  cannot  be  told  ; 
and  a  single  exception  only  proves  the  rale. 

The  move  to  Dresden  sociiis  to  liave  Iteen 
chiefly  on  account  of  Schumann's  sutferintr 
condition.  His  neirons  affection  Tenderea 
chaii;;e  of  Heene  absolutely  necessary  to  divwt 
his  thoughts.  He  had  overworked  hinudf  into 
a  Irind  of  surfeit  of  mnsie,  so  nraeh  so  that  his 
mctlical  attendant  forbade  hia  continually  hear- 
ing it.  In  the  musical  world  of  Leipzig  such 
a  prohibition  oonld  not  be  strictly  obeyed,  but 
at  I)res«len  it  was  quite  dilferent.  '  Here,' 
he  writ<?8  to  David  on  Nov.  2^>,  1844,  'one  can 
get  h&ck  the  nil!  lost  lon^^g  for  music,  there 
is  80  little  to  lirvir  I  It  jost  soits  my  condition, 
for  I  still  sulfer  very  much  from  my  nerves,  and 
everything  atlects  ami  exhausts  me  directly.' 
Accordingly  he  at  first  lived  in  Dresden  in  the 
strictest  seclusion.  A  friend  sonj^ht  liim  out 
there  and  found  him  so  clian^ed  tiiat  he  enter- 
tained grave  fears  for  his  life.  On  several' 
occasions  he  tried  sea-lnithing,  but  it  was  long 
before  his  health  can  be  said  to  h&ve  rafliciilly 
improTed.  In  February  1 846,  after  a  alight  im  • 
provement.  he  aj^iiii  bi>f  anio  very  unwell,  as  lie 
did  also  in  the  sununer  of  the  following  year.  Ho 
observed  that  he  was  unaltle  to  remember  the 

meloilies  that  necun-ed  to  him,  when  eomposing  ; 
the  etfort  of  invention  fatiguing  his  mind  to 
soeh  a  degree  as  to  impair  his  memory.  As 
soon  as  a  Insting  iin])roveinent  took  i)laee  in 
his  health,  he  again  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  eomposition.  He  was  now  attracted  mors 
powerfully  than  before  to  rompliciti-d  eontri- 
puntal  forma.  The  '  Studii-s  '  and  '  Sketches  ' 
for  the  pedal-piano  (opp.  56  and  .^8),  the  six 
fuf,nies  on  the  name  of  '  l*  \t  h  '  (up.  ()0)  and  tlie 
four  piano  fugues  (op.  72),  owe  their  existence 
to  this  attraction.  The  greatest  wotk  of  the 
yeat^  184.^-46,  however,  was  the  C  major  Sym- 
phony (op.  61),  which  Mendelssohn  produced 
at  the  Gewanobans  in  Leipzig,  Nor.  5,  1846. 
Slight  interronrse  witli  a  few  congenial  spirits 
was  now  gradually  resumed.  Among  those 
whom  he  saw  was  <Jie  widow  of  O.  M.  v.  Weber, 
whoso  fine  miisieal  feeling  wa.**  hiirlily  valued  by 
Schumann.  The  first  year  in  Dresden  was  sxicnt 
with  Ferdinand  Htller,  who  had  been  living 
there  sinee  the  winter  of  1844.  Their  intercourse 
gradually  grew  into  a  lively  and  lasting  intimacy. 
When  Hiller  was  getting  up  sabeeription  con- 
certs in  the  autumn  of  1845,  Schumann  took 
an  active  share  in  the  undertaking.  With 
Itiohard  Wagner,  too,  then  Capellmeister  at 


Dresden,  he  was  on  friendly  terms.  Ue  was 
much  intsnsted  in  the  opera  of  'Tannhiiiiaer* 

and  heard  it  often,  expressing  bis  opinion  of  it 
in  terms  of  great  though  not  luiqualitied  praise. 
But  the  natorea  of  the  two  mnsioians  differed  too 
widely  to  allow  of  any  re4il  syini>.itby  between 
them.  Wagner  was  always  lively,  versatile,  and 
tallcative,  while  Schumann's  former  silence  and 
resert'e  had  increased  since  his  illness,  .m  l  even 
intimate  friends,  like  Moscheles  and  Lipiiuiki, 
had  to  lament  that  eonversation  with  him  was 
now  scarcely  |x)ssible. 

At  the  end  of  Schumann's  collected  works 
we  find  a  TheaigrbUdOein  (1847-50),  in  which 
are  given  short  notes  of  the  impressions  mndc 
upon  him  by  certain  opens,  from  this  we 
learn  that  In  1847  he  went  comparatively  often 
to  the  theatre  ;  the  reason  being  that  at  that 
time  he  himself  was  composing  an  opera.  Uc 
hod  long  cherished  the  idea.  So  early  as 
Sept.  1,  1842,  he  writes,  *Do  you  know  wlmt 
is  my  morning  and  evening  prayer  aa  an  artist  I 
German  Opera.  There  is  a  field  for  work.' 
He  eondludes  a  eiitiiins  of  an  opera  Viy  Heinrich 
Ksaer  in  the  number  of  the  Z^,Usfhrift  for 
September  1842  with  these  significant  words 
— '  It  is  high  time  that  German  rom{>oflerB 
should  give  the  lie  to  the  reproach  that  has 
long  lain  on  them  of  having  been  so  craven  aa 
to  leave  the  field  in  jwssession  of  the  Italians 
and  French,  Hut  under  tliis  hoivd  there  is  a 
word  to  be  s^iid  to  the  (b'rniiin  poets  also.'  In 
1844  be  coiii|iiisrii  a  chorus  uicl  itii  aii.iforan 
opera  on  Hyron's  ' 'o/.sr/;/-.  The  work,  liowever, 
went  no  further,  ami  the  two  pieces  still  remain 
uninibli-sbed.  He  also  COrrcsiHjnded  with  his 
friend  Zuecalmaglio  as  to  the  subject  for  an 
opera,  which  he  wished  to  lind  ready  on  his 
rtitnm  from  Bussia ;  and  made  notes  on  more 
than  twenty  ditfen-nt  subjects  of  all  kind-. 
I>eriods,  and  nationalities  ;  but  none  of  the^ 
were  found  suitable,  and  circnmstancea  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  project.  At  length, 
in  1847,  he  decided  on  the  legend  of  St. 
Ckneriim  The  two  versions  of  the  story 
(f>nt.iined  in  tlie  tragedies  of  Tieck  and  HeblK'l 
(principally  that  of  Hebhcl)  were  to  serve  as 
the  basb  of  Uie  text.  Hie  treatment  of  tiie 
words  be  ]>ci^iiadcrl  Roliert  Rcuii'-V,  the  ]wt, 
who  had  been  living  in  Dresden  since  1844,  to 
nndertake.  Retniek,  however,  failed  to  satisfy 
him,  .and  Hebbel,  who  came  to  r>ri  <dcn  at  the 
end  of  July  1847,  could  not  say  that  he  thought 
it  s  satisfactory  text,  though  he  declined  to 
assist  in  remedying  the  deficiencies  and  bringing 
it  into  the  desired  form.  Tliis,  however,  was 
from  no  lack  of  interest  in  Schtmiann  himself. 
On  the  contrary  Hi  I'bel  always  preserved  the 
highest  esteem  for  him,  and  subsequently 
dedicated  to  him  his  drama  of  Mithfl  Unmlo, 
accepting  in  return  from  S<  luimann  the  de<lica- 
tion  of  his  '  Nachtlied '  (o|).  108V.  But  it  was 
repugnant  to  him  to  see  hia  work  nmtUsted  in' 
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the  Wij  which  S^-liumuni  Muidered  nccissary 
for  an  ojtera.  The  coiiii>o«ipr  was  at  last  oldif^ctl 
to  trust  to  his  own  poetic  jiowers,  and  cuu- 
straet  •  text  hhnMlf  from  thow  already 

tioiu^l. 

Bj'  August  1 S48  the  music  for  tlie  opera  was 
m  fiir  complete  Uiat  Sohnmanii  thought  he 

might  take  5tei>s  for  its  iKTfoniiance.  His  first 
thought  van  of  the  tlieatre  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  knev  that  he  vaa  most  warmly  vamembered. 
Wirsing  was  at  that  time  the  dinetor,  Julius 
Rietz  the  oondurtor,  and  thf  opera  was  to  have 
been  brought  out  iii  tiiu  spring  of  1849,  but  it 
CMM  to  nothing:  In  Jane,  when  the  prepara- 
tion3  wprt'  to  have  Wgun,  Sclnimaiui  was 
detained  by  domestic  circumstancL-s,  and  the 
rant  of  the  year  slipped  away  with  constant 
evasions  and  promises  on  t!n'  jwirt  of  the 
director  of  the  theatre.  £veu  the  promise, 
*  on  his  honoar,'  that  the  opera  should  l>e 
performed  at  the  end  -  t  I  i  bruary  1850,  at 
latest,  was  not  kept.  Ami  so  in  this,  his  vi>rv 
that  attempt  at  dramatic  work,  Schumann 
made  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  shady  side  of 
theatrical  management  in  a  way  wliirli  nnist 
hare  disgusted  his  upright  and  honourable 
^ifrit.  In  his  indlgiMtini,  he  wonld  have 
made  the  dir('<  tor'.s  broach  of  faith  j>ublic,  by 
inTokiug  the  aid  of  the  law ;  but  his  Leipzig 
friends  were  happily  able  to  dimnade  him  from 
tliis  coane.  At  last,  on  June  25,  1850.  the 
fin-t  representation  of  '  Genovcva  '  actuall)'  took 
piacf'  under  Schumann's  own  direction.  But 
th»-  time  was  unfavourable.  *  Who,' he  writes 
to  Dr.  Hermann  Hnib-l,  'goes  to  tlif  thnitrc 
in  May  or  June,  and  not  rather  into  the  woods  If' 
Howerer,  the  number  of  his  admirers  in  Leipzig 
WIS  threat,  and  the  fir-^t  o]"  r,i  1  y  so  famous  a 
master  excited  great  ex|jectation8  ;  Uie  house 
was  fUl,  and  the  reception  by  the  pnUie, 
thon^  not  entbuHia.Htic,  was  haooarable  to  the 
oormpoRer.  Still,  artists  and  ronnoisseurs  were 
toleralily  unanimous  in  tliinking  tliat  Schumann 
Ucked  the  special  genius  for  writing  opera. 
His  a]nin<:t  cntiro  exclusion  of  rcritative  was 
very  widely  disapproved  of.  No  one  but  the 
venerable  Spobr,  who  had  attended  many  of 
fh'-  rehearsals,  gave  a  really  fa  von  table  verdict 
upon  the  work.  In  his  last  opera,  'The 
Cmaaders,'  Spohr  Umadf  had  adopted  rimilar 
methods  nf  iriaking  the  miuio  follow  the  ])1ot 
cloaely  without  ever  coming  to  a  standstill, 
and  he  was  naturally  delighte<l  to  find  the 
same  in  Schumann's  work.  After  three  repre- 
Mntations  (.\\uu'  25.  28,  .30)  'denovova'  \\i\<i 
laid  aside  for  the  time.  Schumann,  already 
wied  by  the  tediooa  poetponementa  of  the 
first  performance,  and  disapi'oint^'d  by  the  rnld 
reoeptioD  of  tlie  work,  was  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  disenmioni  in  the  public  prints,  esf>ecially 
by  a  critaqne  from  Dr.  E.  Knlgcr,  one  of  the 
rollal>orateuni  in  the  .Vn//-  Z< Hsrh riO.  A  letter 
from  Schtuiuuin  to  Kruger,  in  stronger  terms 
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than  mig^t  have  been  expected  from  him,  put 

;in  end  for  ever  to  their  acMjUMintanop. 

Schumann  derived  far  ntore  gratification 
inim  the  recaption  of  his  mnrie  to  *  Faust.' 
In  1848  he  completed  the  ]>or1ion  he  had 
originally  intended  to  write  first,  viz.  tlie 
salvation  of  Faust,  which  fonns  the  end  of  the 
second  fwirt  of  (Joetlie's  poem,  and  the  music  of 
which  is  called  the  '  third  pert.'  On  June  25, 
1848,  the  first  jierformance  took  place  among 
a  limited  circle  of  friends,  upon  whom  it  made 
a  deep  impression.  ITii'  most  cultivated  j'or- 
tion  of  the  audience  was  ot  opinion  that  the 
music  made  the  meaning  of  the  words  clear  for 
tlif  fn-st  time,  so  dei-j>ly  iinbtied  vas  the  com- 
jtoscr  with  the  ^toet's  inmost  spirit.  As  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Goethe's  l^rthday  was 
approaching  (August  28,  1849)  it  was  decided 
to  give  a  festival  concert  in  Dresden,  at  which 
this  'Faust'  music  and  Mendelssohn's  'TTal* 
]>urgi.snacht '  should  foi-m  the  programme. 
\Vhi'n  the  Lcijtzig  people  heard  of  this  inten- 
tion, they  would  not  be  behind  Dresden,  and 
also  got  up  a  performance  of  the  same  works 
on  Aii(,'ii«t  Ill  Weimar  too  the  'Faust' 

music  was  performed  l<>r  the  same  festivity. 
8diuroann  was  exceedingly  delighted  that  his 
work  had  l)Cf!i  enijOoyed  for  so  sjiccial  an 
occasion.  He  writes  to  Dr.  Uartcl :  '  I  sliould 
like  to  have  Faust's  cloak,  and  be  able  to  be 
everywhere  at  (moe,  that  I  might  hear  it.'  In 
Dresden  the  success  of  the  work  was  very 
consideralile,  but  it  made  less  impression  at  its 
first  ]ierformance  in  Ix>ip/ig.  Schumann  took 
tlii-^  (juitr  caliiily.  '  1  lu  ar  <Iifr<-rent  ace-ount*',' 
says  he  in  a  letter,  '  of  the  impression  produced 
by  my  scenes  from  **Fau8t" ;  some  seem  to  have 
bi-eii  ntT"r«  ted,  while  upon  others  it  made  no 
definite  im]>ression.  This  is  what  I  expected. 
Perhaps  an  op]iortunity  may  occur  in  the  winter 
for  a  re|K'tition  of  the  work,  when  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  add  .some  other  scenes.'  This 
repetition,  however,  did  not  take  place  in  Schu- 
mann's lifetime.  He  fullilled  his  .<>(-lienie  of 
Aflding  several  scenes;  niid  in  1853  prefixe*! 
an  overture  to  the  whole  work,  which  was 
divided  into  three  parts.  It  was  not  published 
complete  tintil  two  years  after  his  deatli. 

In  the  meantime,  Schumann's  health  had 
sgiun  improved,  as  was  evident  from  his  aug- 
mented creative  activity.  Indeed  his  eager 
desire  for  work  increased  in  a  way  which  gave 
rise  to  great  ap]irehensions.  In  the  year  1849 
alone  he  produced  thirty  works,  most  of  them 
of  considerable  extent.  It  had  never  seenied  so 
easy  to  him  to  create  ideas  an(i  bring  them  into 
shape.  He  oomposed  as  he  walked  or  stood, 
and  '  onld  not  1>e  distrnr  t<  <1.  even  by  the  most 
disturbing  circumstances.  Thus  he  wrote  Mig- 
non's  song  *  Kennst  du  dss  Land  *  at  Kreischa, 
near  Dres<len,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  his 
noisy  children.  And  in  a  restaurant  near  the 
}K>st -office,  much  frequented  by  the  artistie 
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society  of  Dresden,  where  he  used  to  drink  his 
beer  iu  the  evening,  he  would  usually  »it  alone, 
with  his  baek  to  company  and  his  face  to 
the  Willi,  wliistling  softly  to  Iiimsclf,  and  de- 
veloping his  musical  ideas  all  the  time.  No 
preference  for  any  pertiouUur  form  of  art  can  be 
tracefl  in  SrlinniMiin'rt  work  at  this  time.  Piano- 
forte works  and  chamber  trios,  songs  and  vocal 
dneti,  ohonnes,  ohoral  works  witib  orohestra, 
concertos  with  orchestra,  compositions  for  horn, 
chuinet,  oboe,  violoncello,  or  violin,  with  piano- 
forte aooompaniment,  even  melodmnatio  musie 
— all  these  thronged  as  it  were  out  of  his  iinaj^i- 
natiou  iu  wild  and  strange  suooeasion.  Among 
M  the  beantiful  and  important  works  produced 
at  this  time,  t!u'  nnisi  '  ti>  I^vion's  Mniifnd 
deserves  especial  mention.  The  tirot  stage  per- 
formance of  it  was  given  by  Franz  I&zt  in 
Weimar  on  June  13,  18't2.  For  that  occasion 
the  drama  was  adapted  for  the  stage  by  Schu- 
mann himself,  in  an  arrangement  which  is 
printed  as  a  pieface  to  the  score  of  the  ^vork. 
The  first  performance  of  the  music  at  a  concert 
took  place  at  Leipzig  on  March  24,  1869. 

Dr<  s<ien  was  Schumann's  place  of  residence 
until  1850.  In  the  latter  years  of  hia  stay 
there  his  outward  life  was  more  active  than 
before.  No  journeys  of  note  were  made,  it  is 
true,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  Vienna 
and  Berlin  already  mentioned,  and  a  longer 
expedition  undertaken  in  1850  to  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  where  many  concerts  were  given. 
He  avoided  the  [mssing  disturbance  occasioned 
by  the  Dresden  insurrection  of  1S49,  by  leaving 
the  tonni  with  his  family.  Though  no  revolu- 
tionary, like  Richard  Wagner,  scarcely  even  a 
politician.  Schumann  loved  individual  lilM-rty 
and  wished  otliers  to  enjoy  it  also.  Hut  what 
gave  a  ditlerent  a^{>ect  U)  his  life  a»  a  musician 
in  the  last  yean  of  his  stay  in  Dresden,  was 
his  oceui>ation  as  a  conductor.  Fenlinand 
Hillor  had  conducted  a  choral  .stK'iety  for  men's 
voices ;  and  when  lie  left  Dresden  to  go  to 
Dtisseldorf  as  mttnicipal  ilircclnr  of  music, 
Schumann  suoceciitMl  him  in  his  post.  Ho 
conducted  the  society  for  some  time  with  great 
intcrt-^t.  and  was  gla<l  to  hud  that  his  cajiacity 
for  conducting  was  not  so  small  us  he  Jiad 
generally  fended  it  to  be.  He  was  even  induced 
to  write  a  few  w<>iks  for  male  chorus.  Three 
songs  of  War  and  Liberty  (Kriegs-  and  Frciheita- 
lieder,  op.  6*2)  and  seven  songs  in  canon-form, 
to  words  by  Kiickcrt  (op.  6.'>),  were  written  in 
1847,  and  a  grand  motet  for  double  chorus  of 
men's  voices  (op.  98)  in  1849.  But  a  nature 
like  Schumann's  could  not  thrive  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Uennou  singing-club.  He  was  in 
all  respects  too  refined  for  the  tone  of  vulgar 
comfort,  and  often  even  of  low  .sentimentality, 
which  pervades  these  assemblies,  and  they  could 
not  but  be  iricsome  to  him.  *I  felt  myself,' 
hosays,  in  a  I.-ttcr  to  Hill.  r  written  on  April  10. 
1849.  after  his  withdrawal, '  out  of  my  element : 


they  were  such  nice  (hiibsrh)  people.'  ThLs  is 
even  noticeable  in  his  compositions  for  male 
chorus ;  tliey  are  not  of  the  right  kind,  and 
have  in  consequence  never  hcen  much  sung. 
Of  greater  artistic  im{K)rtaucti  was  a  society  of 
mixed  voices  which  was  conatitnted  in  Januaiy 
1848,  and  of  which  Schumann  was  asked  to 
take  the  lead.  It  was  not  very  large — in  1849 
it  numbered  only  sixty  or  seventy  members — 
but  these  were  efficient,  and  Schumann  was 
able  *  to  perform  correctly  any  music  he  liked 
with  pleasnn  and  delight'  It  was  this  soeiety 
that  gave  the  first  performance  of  tlie  third 
part  of  'Faust'  in  June  1848,  at  a  private 
party ;  Schumann  was  induced  to  write  many 
new  conijiositions  for  thcni,  anil  they  .liil  much 
service  iu  promoting  a  knowledge  of  his  muaio 
in  Dresden  by  two  {lerformanees  of  *  Paradise 
and  the  Peri'  on  Jan.  5  and  12,  18r.O.  Thoy 
even  succeeded  in  drawing  him  into  sociid 
amusements.  In  August  1848  a  general  ex* 
cursion  wiis  arranged,  in  which  Schumann  took 
what  was,  for  him,  a  lively  interest. 

That  Sdiumann,  after  sosncoessful  a  l)eginning 
in  the  art  of  conducting,  considerwl  himself 
fitted  to  undertake  the  direction  of  performanoea 
on  a  larger  scale,  is  evident  flfom  the  following 
circumstance.  After  Mendelssohn's  deatli  the 
(lewandhaus  concerts  were  conducted  by  Julius 
Rietz,  who  until  1847  had  been  at  work  in 
Diissi'ldorf.  In  the  summer  of  1849  a  report 
rcachi'<l  Drcs^lcn  that  Rietz  was  going  to  suc- 
ceed 0.  Nicolai  as  royal  CajHdlmeister  at  Berlin- 
Schumann  thereuixjn  api)lied  for  the  jMjst  of 
concert  director  at  the  Gcwandhaus.  Dr.  Her- 
mann Hfirtel  was  to  he  the  medium  of  com- 
munication, and  Schumann,  nith  a  well-founded 
expectation  that  the  choice  would  fall  ujx)n 
him,  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  idea  of  l>ecomiug  the  successor 
of  the  honoured  Mendelssohn.  'It  wunM  i:ive 
me  great  i»lciuiure,'  he  wmte,  '  if  the  thing  came 
to  pass.  I  long  for  regular  duty,  and  thotigh 
I  OATi  never  forget  the  last  few  years,  during 
which  I  have  lived  exclusively  as  a  comiMwer, 
and  know  that  so  productive  and  happy  a  time 
niay  i)erha]i«  never  I>e  mine  again,  yet  I  f«] 
ini|)elled  towards  a  life  of  active  work,  and  my 
higheat  endeavour  wouM  be  to  keep  up  the 
renown  which  the  institution  ha.s  so  long  en- 
joyed.' This  wish  was  not  n^lised,  for  Rietz 
remained  in  Leipeig.  But  Schumann's  desire 
for  a  tnori-  extended  field  of  work  as  a  conductor 
was  to  b«  satished  in  another  way  in  the  follow* 
ing  year. 

In  IS.IO  Killer  g  n  I  t:p  his  jKist  in  Diis.scldorf 
to  obey  a  call  to  Cologne  as  Capellmeister  to 
tliat  city.  He  suggested  that  Schumann  should 
he  his  successor,  and  o|.eni'd  n>  gotiatioins  witll 
him.  Some  eliorts  were  made  to  keep  him 
in  Dresden  and  to  obtain  his  ap}Ndntment 
as  Cajiellmeister  to  the  King  of  .Saxony  :  but 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  Schumaau 
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accepted  the  tlirectorwhip  at  Dsisseldorf  that 
summer,  though  he  lelt  his  ntitivu  place  with 
deep  regret,  and  uot  without  name  suspicions 
o-f  to  the  i(tn<litiou  of  iiiusii-  in  Dus'icliiorf,  of 
which  lie  had  hfunl  much  that  wem  uittuvuur- 
able  from  Mendelssohn  and  Rietz.  In  his  new 
post  he  hivl  the  dire<-tion  of  a  vocal  union  and 
of  an  orchestra,  and  a  number  of  concerts  to 
conduct  in  the  coaiM  of  th*  Winter.  He  arrived 
at  Dimsoldorf,  Scjit.  2,  and  tho  first 

winter  concert  was  in  some  sort  a  formal  recep- 
tion of  him,  maoe  it  consiatad  of  the  overture  to 
'  ( M  tHiveva,'  some  of  his  songs,  au'l  Part  I.  of 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri.'  It  was  under  tho 
direction  of  JttUot  Tuaeh,  Sohumann  him- 
.Holt  apf>earing  «•  oondootor  for  th«  first  time 
ou  Oct.  24. 

He  was  vmj  well  latisfied  with  hia  ww 
sphere  nt  work.  The  vocal  reeOUrccs,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  the  choirs  of  the  Bhine  towns,  were 
admirable;  Hiller  had  cnltiTated  them  with 
special  zeal,  anil  he  and  Rietz  had  left  the  or- 
chestra so  well  drilled  that  Schumann,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
a<l\  lilt  iL,'r  nt  hein^  ahl<'  to  hear  everything  that 
he  wruU)  for  the  orchestra  perfonued  imme- 
diately. The  concerts  took  np  no  more  of  his 
time  than  he  wa-s  willing  to  give,  and  left  him 
ample  leisure  for  his  own  work.  Cltamber  music 
was  also  attainable,  for  in  3.  Ton  Warfelewsid 
there  was  a  good  solo  violinist  on  the  s])ot. 
Schoniann  and  his  wife  were  at  once  welcomed 
in  Dnsstddorf  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
every  attention  and  consificration  \\.i>  .shown 
to  them  both.  It  might  be  said  that  their 
position  here  was  one  of  special  ease,  and  they 
soon  formed  a  delightful  circle  of  intimate 
acquaintances.  Little  as  his  music  was  then 
known  in  the  Rhine-cities,  Schumann's  advent 
in  jierson  seems  to  have  given  a  strong  impulse 
to  the  pulilie  feeling  for  mu.sic  in  Diisseldntf. 
Tho  interest  in  the  subscription  concerts  dining  ' 
the  winter  of  1850  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  lM?fore  ;  and  the  board  of  direr  tors  was  able, 
at  the  clo.se  of  the  usual  series  of  si.v  concerts, 
to  undertake  a  second  series  of  tluee  or  four. 
At  Schumann's  instance  one  of  the  winter  con- 
certs was  entirely  devote*!  to  the  works  of  living 
composers,  an  idea  then  perfectly  novel,  and 
showing  that  he  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
detiire — manifested  long  before  through  the 
ZeUtdurift— of  facilitating  the  advancement  of 
jTWingand  pi  rtwl  composers.  .\t  first  Schumann's 
direotiou  gave  entire  satisfaction.  If  some  per- 
formances were  not  perfeetlj  socoesafol,  they 
were  compens ttcd  for  liy  others  of  special 
excellence  ;  and  the  execution  of  Beethoven's 
A  nuyor  Symphony  at  the  third  concert  even 
seemed  to  show  that  he  wa-s  a  born  conductor. 
But  it  was  not  so  in  reality ;  indeed  he  was 
wholly  wanting  in  the  real  talent  for  eondncting ; 
all  who  ever  saw  him  cnndtn  t  or  avIio  plaved 
under  his  direction  are  agreed  ou  tliis  point. 


Inespective  of  the  fact  that  conducting  for  any 
length  of  time  tired  him  out,  he  had  neither 
the  colleotedness  and  prompt  presence  of  mind, 
nor  the  .sympathetic  faculty,  nor  the  enterprising 
da:ih,  without  each  of  which  cviuituUiny  in  the 
true  sense  is  imposaiUe.  He  even  found  a 
ditliculty  in  starting  at  a  given  tmipn  ;  nay,  he 
sometimes  shrank  from  giving  any  initial  beat ; 
so  that  acme  eneigetie  pioneer  would  begin 
without  waiting  for  the  signal,  and  without 
incurring  Schumann's  wrath.  Besides  this, 
any  thoroogh  practice  bit  by  bit  with  hia  or- 
chestra, witli  instructive  remarks  by  the  way  as 
to  tlie  mode  of  execution,  was  impossible  to  this 
great  artist,  who  in  this  respect  was  a  striking 
contra.st  to  M<"ndels.<Hjhn.  He  would  have  a 
piece  played  through,  and  if  it  did  not  answer 
to  his  wishes,  had  it  repeated.  If  it  went  no 
better  the  second,  or  perhaps  even  a  third  time, 
he  would  be  extremely  angry  at  what  he  con* 
sidered  the  clumsiness  CT  even  the  ill-will  of  the 
players  ;  htit  iletailed  remarks  he  never  made. 
Any  one  knowing  his  silent  nature  and  bis 
instinctive  dislike  to  contact  with  the  outer 
World,  might  ciitainly  have  feaied  from  the 
tii^t  that  be  would  tind  great  difficulty  in  assert- 
ing himself  as  a  director  of  laige  masses.  And 
as  years  went  on  his  incaitacity  for  conduct- 
ing constantly  increased,  as  the  issue  showed, 
with  the  growth  of  an  illness,  which,  after 
seeming  to  have  been  completely  overcome  in 
Dresden,  returned  in  Diisseldorf  with  increasing 
gravity.  His  genius  seemed  constantly  to  shrink 
from  the  out.side  world  into  tba  depths  of  his 
soul.  His  silence  became  a  universally  acce]>tcd 
fact,  and  to  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  he  si-emed  a|iathetic.  But  in  fact  he  was 
anything  rather  than  that  ;  he  wotdd  let  a 
visitor  talk  for  a  long  time  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects  without  saying  a  wonl,  and  then  when 
tlie  caller  rose  to  leave,  '  not  to  disturb  the 
nia-ster  longer,'  he  would  discover  that  Schu- 
mann had  followed  the  one-sided  '  conversation ' 
with  unfailing  intere.^t.  When  sitting  for  an 
hour,  as  he  was  aecustome<l  of  an  evening,  with 
friends  or  acrpiaintances  at  the  restaurant,  if 
anything  was  .said  tliat  touched  or  pleased  him 
he  would  give  the  8j>eaker  a  radiant,  expres.sive 
glance,  but  without  a  word  ;  and  the  incessant 
creative  lal>onrs,  to  which  he  gave  himself  up 
long  as  ho  w  tis  able,  arc  the  best  proof  of  the  rich 
vitality  which  constantly  flowed  from  the  deepest 
souiTes  of  his  soul.  In  the  family  circle  he  wa.s 
a  different  man  ;  there  he  could  be  gay  and 
talkative  to  a  d^n^  that  would  have  surprised 
a  stranger.  He  loved  his  children  tenderly,  and 
was  fond  of  occupying  himself  with  them.  The 
three  piano  sonatas  (op.  118)  composed  for  his 
daughters  .Tulie,  Elisc,  and  Marie,  the  Albnni  for 
beginners  (op.  68) ;  the  Children's  Ball  (op.  1 30), 
and  other  pieces,  are  touching  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  he  expre,s.sed  this  feeling  in  mu.sic. 
The  hrst  great  work  of  the  Diisseldorf  period 
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was  tliP  E-^  Syinphony  (op.  97).  marked  by  the 
coiii^wscr  as  No.  3,  although  it  is  really  the  fourth 
of  the  published  ones,  the  D  minor  Symphony 
pr  ( I  I  ling  it  in  onler  of  fomi>osition.  If  we  call 
the  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  (op.  52)  a  syin- 
pbonjr  too,  then  the  Eh  Symphony  must  nnk  jus 
the  fiftli.  It  would  sccni  that  Schumann  had 
Iwguu  to  work  at  it  before  his  cliange  of  resi- 
dence. As  aoon  u  he  conceived  the  [troject  of 
leaving  Saxony  for  the  RliiiH'.  Ik-  iHthought 
himself  of  the  great  musical  festival  which  ever 
since  1818  had  been  held  in  the  lower  Rhine  > 
district  s,  ;ind  was  inspired  hy  the  iilea  of  assisting 
at  one  of  these  in  the  capacity  of  a  com^Kiser. 
He  wrote  down  this  great  work  with  its  five 
movements  lictwcen  Nov.  L'  ami  D*'C.  9,  ISfiO. 
He  has  told  us  that  it  was  iut«udcd  to  convey 
the  impressions  whioh  he  received  daring  a  visit 
to  Cologne  ;  so  tli  it  it-i  onlinury  iiiiinc  of  the 
'Rhenish  Symphony '  may  be  accepted  as  coirect. 
It  WM  first  performed  at  Dttsseldorf  on  Feb.  0, 
1851,  and  th'  n  at  rnlonriie  ,,n  F.-I>.  2r.,  botli 
times  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  but 
was  coldly  received  on  both  oooasiona.* 

Although  Schumann  had  had  no  jtleasiuit  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  tlie  opera  'Geii<>- 
veva,'  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  makiii;L; 
another  essay  in  dramatic  com|)ositinn.    In  Oet. 

1850  he  received  from  Richard  Pohl,  at  that  time 
a  stndent  in  the  Leipzig  university,  Schiller's 
'  Bride  of  Messina,'  arrange<l  as  an  opera  libretto. 
Schumann  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  set  it 
to  music ;  but  in  Dec  1850  and  Jan.  1851  he 
wrote  an  Overture  to  the  '  Brant  von  MeAsina ' 
(op.  1 00),  which  showed  how  much  the  material 
of  the  play  had  interested  him,  in  spite  of  his 
reftiaal  to  set  it.  He  inclitu  d  to  a  more  cheerful, 
or  even  a  comic  subject,  and  Goethe's  '  Hermann 
und  Dorothea '  seemed  to  him  appropriate  for  an 
operetta.  He  consulted  several  poets  concerning 
the  arrangement,  and  having  made  out  a  sclieme 
of  treatment,  wrote  the  Overture  at  Christmas 

1851  (op.  136).  The  work,  however,  progressed 
no  farther,  llesub.sequently  turned  his  attention 
to  Auerbacli's  '  Dorfgeschichten,'  but  without 
finding  any  good  material,  and  no  second  opera 
fr'^>ni  his  j)en  ever  saw  the  light. 

He  cum]>lctc<l,  however,  a  numlwr  of  vocal 
comiwsitions  for  the  concert-room,  in  which  his 
taste  for  dramatic  irnisir  had  frei^  I'b^y.  A  young 
poet  from  Chemnit/,  Moritz  Horn,  had  sent  him 
a  faery  poem,  which  greatly  interested  him. 
After  many  abbreviations  and  alterations  made 
by  Horn  himself  at  Schumann's  suggestion, '  The 
Pflgrimago  of  the  Rose '  (Der  Rose  IMlgerfahrt, 
op.  112)  was  really  set  to  music  lietwecii  A]>ril 
and  July  1851.  The  work,  which  both  in  form 
and  substance  resembles  'Paradise  at^  the 
Peri,'  exc<-pt  tlKit  it  is  treat<'d  in  a  manner  at 
once  more  detailed  and  more  idyllic,  had  at  lirst 
a  simple  pianoforte  aoeompaniment,  but  in 

1  f*rc  tM«  nirtlonArr.  vaL  lU.  |»  301,  Sia 
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November  Schumann  arranged  it  for  orchestra. 
June  1851  is  also  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  Uhlaad's  ballad  *  Der  Konigssohn '  (op.  1 1 6^ 
in  a  semi-dramatic  form,  to  which  indeed  he 
was  almost  driven  by  the  poem  itself.  Schumann 
\v:is  iiiiich  pleased  with  his  treatment  of  this 
ballad,  which  he  set  for  soli,  chorus,  and  or- 
chestra. In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
ho  wrote  three  more  works  of  the  same  kind  : 
'Des  Sangers  Fluch '  (op.  139),  a  V«illad  of 
I'hland's  ;  '  Voni  I'agen  und  der  Kcnigst<xlit»?r  ' 
(op.  140),  a  liallad  by  Geibel  ;  and  '  l):is  (Jliick 
von  Ivlenhair  (oj).  143),  a  ballad  by  I'hland. 

In  the  last  two  {>oem3  he  made  alterations  of 
mors  or  less  importance,  to  bring  them  into 
shape  for  musical  setting,  but  the  '  Sangcrs 
Fluch  '  had  to  be  entirely  remodelled — a  dil&cuJt 
and  nngratefhl  task,  whidi  Bichud  Pohl  carried 
out  after  Schumann's  own  suggestions. 

At  that  time  tliis  young  man,  a  thorough  art- 
enthusiast,  kept  up  a  lively  interoovrse  witli 
Schiunann.  bolli  jK'i^onally  and  by  b'tter.  Tliey 
devised  together  the  plan  of  a  grand  oratorio. 
Schumann  wavered  between  a  biblical  and  an 
historical  subject,  thinking  at  one  time  of  tho 
\  irgin  Mary,  at  another  of  Ziska  or  Luther. 
His  final  choice  ftU  upon  Luther.  He  pondered 
dtu'ply  upon  the  treatment  of  his  materials.  It 
was  to  be  an  oratorio  suitable  both  for  the 
church  and  the  concert  room,  and  in  its  poetical 
form  as  dramatic  as  )K)s,sil)lc.  In  jioint  of  musical 
treatment  lie  intended  the  chorus  to  preiloou- 
nate,  as  in  Handel's  'Israel  in  E^pt,'  of 
which  he  had  given  a  jwrfonnance  in  the 
winter  of  1850.  Moreover,  it  was  not  to  be 
complicated  and  contrapnntal  in  style,  but 
simple  and  [topular,  so  that  '  peasant  and  citi/^n 
alike  should  understand  it.'  The  more  he 
|H)nderod  it  the  more  was  he  inspired  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  although  by  no 
means  blind  to  its  diliicultics.  <  It  inspires 
courage,'  he  says,  'and  also  hunulity.'  He 
could  not,  however,  cninrid'  with  his  ]K>et*S 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  the  latter 
having  formed  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  trilogy,  in 
oratorio  form,  while  Schumann  wishe<l  the  work 
to  l>e  within  the  limit  of  one  evening's  jx  rforni- 
ance,  hvsting  about  two  hours  aud  a  half.  In 
this  way  the  few  years  of  creative  sotivity  that 
were  still  granted  tnhini  sli]»jH>d  away,  and  the 
oratorio  remained  unwriU<'n.  Tlie  impossibility 
of  satisfying,  by  the  oratorio  on  Luther,  the 
inclination  for  grave  and  religious  music  which 
became  ever  stronger  with  increasing  years,  is 
partly  the  reason  of  his  writing  in  1852  a  Mass 
(nji.  1  !7).  and  a  Reqniem  (op.  14^).  But  to 
tliese  he  was  also  incited  by  outward  ciraim- 
stances.  The  inhabitants  of  Diisseldorf  are 
mostly  Catholics,  the  organ-lofts  in  the  prin- 
ci^»al  churches  are  too  small  to  hold  a  large 
ohdr  and  orohsstra,  and  the  r^lar  church- 
mnnc  was  in  a  bad  condition.  Tlie  choral 
sodsty  which  Schumann  conducted  was  ac- 
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cwtonied,  as  ti  rewanl  for  its  labours,  to  have 
aeveral  concerts  of  church  muaic,  or  at  least 
aaoTedeoinpositioiis,  ereryyear ;  and  Schumann 

was  probably  thinking  of  this  custom  in  his 
Mass  and  his  Ket^uieni,  but  he  was  not  destined 
ever  to  hear  them  performed. 

lu  the  summer  of  1851  he  and  his  family 
made  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  which  he  had  not 
visited  since  the  time  of  his  student-life  in 
Heidalbeig;  on  bis  n  tutii  he  went  to  Ant- 
werp, for  a  comiKJtitivc  iK.'ifornianco  by  the 
Ik'lgian  '  Miinnergosangvti-ein,' on  Augusit  17, 
at  which  ho  had  been  asked  to  aid  in  adju'l;;iiig 
the  prizes.  Two  years  later,  towards  the  end 
uf  1853,  ho  and  hia  wife  once  more  visited 
the  Netherlands,  and  jfiado  a  concert- tour 
throu<,'b  IbillHUfl,  niictiiiu  with  such  an  enthusi- 
astic nceplion  tliat  he  coul<l  not  help  saying 
that  his  musi('  s«H-raed  to  have  struck  deeper 
root  there  than  in  Germany,  In  Mart  h  185-  they 
revisited  Leipzig,  where,  between  the  14tli  und 
the  21st,  a  quantity  of  his  musio  was  ]>erfornied  ; 
the  Manfred  overture  and  the  '  rilprfahrt  der 
Rose  '  at  a  public  matinee  on  the  14th  ;  the  D 
minor  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (op.  121) 
in  a  private  cire1r>,  on  the  IT'th  ;  tlic  ]•]■>  Sym- 
phony at  a  concert  at  the  Ge\vandliau.s  on  tiie 
1 8th  ;  the  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G  minor  (op.  110) 
at  a  chamber  concert  on  the  21st.  On  Nov. 
6,  1851,  the  overture  to  the  '  braut  von  Mes- 
aina'  waa  also  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus. 
The  public  ha<l  thus,  during  this  season,  ample 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
kteat  works  of  this  inexhawtible  composer. 
I'jiit  iiitliou^h  he  had  livwl  in  Lelp/i*,'  for  four- 
teen years,  and  had  brought  out  most  of  his 
compositions  there,  besidea  hariuK  a  drele  of 
sincerelj'  <levoted  friends  in  tliat  city,  he  could 
not  on  this  occasion  boast  of  any  great  succesti ; 
the  pnblic  received  him  with  respect  and  esteem, 
but  with  no  enthusiasm.  Hut  in  tliis  respeet 
Schumann  had  lived  through  a  variety  of  ex- 
|)erience;  'I  am  aecnstomed,'  he  writes  to 
Pohl,  Dec.  7,  1 when  speaking  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  overtm'e  to  the  '  Braut  von  Messina,' 
*to  iind  that  my  compositions,  |«rticnlarly  the 
lirst  aii'l  decjK'st,  an'  not  niidi-rstuiHl  liy  tin' 
public  at  a  iirst  hearing.'  Artistii,  however,  had 
come  to  Leipzig  from  some  diatuifle  for  the 
'  Sehumann-wedt ' ;  among  them  Lisit  and 
Joachim. 

In  Angnst  1853  fiieie  wm  lield  in  Dosseldfarf 

a  festival  of  muflie  for  men's  voiers.  in  whieh 
Schumann  assisted  as  oondnotor,  tiiough,  owing 
to  his  health,  only  to  a  yery  limited  extent. 

He  took  a  more  important  jmrt  at  W]utsunti<lo 
1853,  when  the  Slst  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festi- 
vals was  celebrated  in  Dilsseldorf  on  Hay  If), 
li'y,  a!td  17.  He  conducted  the  music  of  the 
hn^t  day,  consisting  of  Handel's  'Messiah' 
and  of  his  own  Symphony  in  D  minor,  which 
was  exceedingly  well  received.  In  the  coiu-erts 
of  the  two  following  days,  which  were  conducted 


chiefly  by  Hiller,  two  more  of  Schumann's 
laiger  cmnpoaitiona  were  performed  ;  the  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  A  minor,  and  a  newly  com})06ed 
Fe.>iiival  Overture  witli  .soli  and  chorus  on  the 
'  Rheinweinlied  '  (op.  I2i).  But  although  Schtt> 
mann  appeared  in  so  brilliant  a  way  as  a 
com}K>scr,  and  a.s  Huoh  was  honoured  and 
appreciated  in  Dusseldorf,  yet  there  was  no 
concealing  the  fact  that  as  a  conductor  he  waa 
inefficient.  The  little  talent  for  conducting 
that  he  showini  on  his  arrival  in  Diunseldorf, 
had  di8ap]>careii  with  his  deijarting  health. 
It  was  in  fact  necessary  to  procure  some  one  to 
take  his  jilacc.  An  attempt  was  made  after 
the  lirst  winter  concert  of  tlie  year  (Oct.  27, 
1853)  to  induce  him  to  retire  for  a  time  from 
the  jiost  of  liis  own  accord.  But  thi.s  proposal 
wa-s  badly  receivetl.  The  fact,  howevei,  remains, 
that  from  the  date  jnat  menti(me<l  ail  the 
practices  and  |icrfnrniftn<'cs  were  eonchu-ti  1  by 
Julius  Tausch,  who  tlais  liL-came  Schnnianus 
real  suocessor.  No  doubt  the  directors  of  the 
society  were  really  in  the  right  ;  though  perliaps 
the  form  in  which  Schumann's  relation  to  thu 
society  waa  expressed  might  have  been  better 
chosen.  The  ma.>»ter  w  is  now  taken  up  with 
the  idea  of  leaving  Diutscldorl  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  of  adopting  Yioina,  for  which  he  had 
preserved  a  great  affection,  as  ]m  i>orTtianent 
residence.    But  fate  had  decided  otherwise. 

The  disaatfsfiMrtion  induced  in  his  mind  by 
the  events  of  the  au'tumn  of  18515  was,  however, 
mitigated  partly  by  the  tour  in  Holland  already 
mentioned,  and  partly  by  another  incident.  It 
hapiK'ne<l  that  in  Ocfolur  a  ynnnt,'  and  wholly 
unknown  musician  arrived,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Joaohim.  Johannes  Bralmis — for 
he  it  wa.s — irnii'.ediately  excited  Schumann's 
warmest  interest  by  the  genius  of  his  playing  and 
the  originali^  of  hia  compositions.  In  his  early 
days  ho  had  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
young  and  aspiring,  and  now  as  a  matured 
artist  he  took  pleasure  in  smoothing  the  path 
of  this  gifte<l  youth.  S<  hnmann's  literary  jien 
had  lain  at  rest  for  nine  years  ;  he  now  once 
more  took  it  up,  for  the  last  time,  in  order  to 
say  a  powerful  word  for  Brahms  to  the  wide 
world  of  art.  An  article  entitled  iVeu^  Bahnen 
(New  Paths)  appeared  on  Oct  28, 1868,  in  Ko. 
1 8  of  that  year'.s  Zeitsrhriftt  In  thi.s  he  pointed 
to  Brahms  as  the  artist  wboae  vocation  it  would 
he  'to  utter  the  highest  ideal  expression  of  our 
time.'  He  does  not  sjieak  of  him  as  a  youth  or 
beginner,  but  welcomes  him  into  the  circle  of 
Masters  as  a  fully  equipped  combatant.  When 
before  or  since  did  an  artist  find  such  words  of 
]iraise  for  one  of  his  fellows  !  It  is  as  though, 
having  already  given  so  many  noble  proofil  of 
sympathetic  appreciation,  he  could  not  leave  the 
world  without  once  more,  after  his  long  silence, 
indelibly  stamping  the  image  of  his  pure,  lofly, 
and  unenvioua  arti>t*natnre  <m  the  hearts  of  Ida 
fellow-men. 
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So  far  as  Bralirns  was  l  onoomeil,  it  is  true 
tiiat  this  briUiaut  envoi  laid  him  under  a  heavy 
fl«1]i  of  duty,  in  the  neoemty  of  moMuring  his 
productions  by  the  very  high<'st  standard  ;  and 
at  the  time  Schumann  was  supposed  to  have 
attributed  to  Brshme,  aa  he  did  to  the  poetess 
Elisabeth  Kulniann,  gifts  which  he  did  not 
actually  possess.  Twenty-eight  yean  have 
now  [1881]  passed  and  vn  know  that  Sehn- 
mann  s  kocn  insight  did  not  deceive  liin>.  and 
that  Brahuis  verihed  all  the  expectations  Ibrined 
of  him.  His  interoonne  with  the  young  com 
poser  (tlien  twenty  years  old),  in  wlmm  he  took 
the  widest  and  most  atfeotionate  interest,  was 
a  great  plessare  to  Sehnmann. 

At  that  time,  too,  Albert  Dietrich  (afterwards 
Holioajjellmeister  at  Oldenburg)  was  suying  in 
Diisseldorf,  and  Sehnmann  proved  to  the  utmost 
the  tnith  of  what  he  had  written  only  a  few 
months  previously  of  Kirchner,  that  he  loved 
to  follow  the  progress  of  young  men.  A  sonata 
for  j>iauoforte  and  violin  exists  in  MS.  which 
Schumann  comjMsed  during  this  month  (October 
1853),  in  cotgunction  with  Brahms  and  Dietrich. 
Dietrich  begins  with  an  allegro  in  A  minor ; 
Scltumann  follows  with  an  intermezzo  in  F  major; 
Brahms — who  signs  himself  Johannrt  Krrisider 
Junior — adds  Ul  allegro  (seher/o)  in  C  minor; 
and  Schumann  winds  up  the  work  with  a  hnalo 
in  A  minor,  ending  in  A  major.  The  title  of 
the  sonata  is  worth  iu)ting.  Joachim  was 
ooming  to  Diisseldorf  to  play  at  the  concert  of 
Oct.  27,  so  Schumann  wrote  on  the  title-page 
'In  antioipation  of  the  arrival  of  our  beloved 
and  honoured  friend  .losepli  Joachim,  this  sonata 
was  written  by  Robert  Schumann,  Albert 
Dietrich,  and  Johannes  Brahnu.'* 

This  interesting  intimacy  cannot  liavc  con- 
tinued long,  since  in  November  .Sciiumann  went 
to  Holland  mth  his  wife,  and  did  not  return 
till  Dec  22.  But  he  met  Brahms  again  in 
Hanover  in  January  1854  at  a  jierformancc  of 
'Parailiae  and  the  Peri,'  where  he  found  also 
Joarhini  and  Tiilins  Otto  Orinim.  A  circle  of 
gifted  and  duvul<;(l  young  artists  gathered  round 
the  master  and  rcgoioed  in  having  him  among 
them,  little  imagining  that  within  a  few  months 
he  would  be  suddenly  snatched  from  them  for 
ever. 

Schurnann's  apj)eaniiice  was  that  of  a  man 
with  a  good  constitution  ;  his  figure  was  above 
the  miiMle  height,  fUll  and  wdUhoilt ;  hnt  his 
nervous  system  ha(\  always  sliown  extreme  ex- 
citability, and  even  so  early  aa  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  snlfered  fnm  a  nervoos  disorder  which 
increased  to  seriouH  <lisease.  At  a  still  earlier 
date  he  liad  shown  a  certain  morbid  hypertension 
of  feeling,  inoonneetion  with  his  pssrionate  stndy 
of  Jean  Paul,  of  whom  he  wrote,  even  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  that  he  often  drove  him  to  the 
verge  of  msdneas.    Violent  dioelcs  of  emotion, 

'  The  MS.  l!i  .1  .w  l.l'rt  "  i^iiiH'Mlon,  •n<l  hr  jH-niiitl«-il  thr 
yabUotton  o(  the  luovemcDt  bjr  UniuiM,  which  tpgimtfl  In  1907. 


as  for  instance  the  sudden  announcement  of  a 
death,  or  the  struggle  for  the  hand  of  Clu» 
Wiebk,  wonld  taring  him  into  a  condition  of 

mrirtal  anguish,  and  the  most  terrible  state  of 
bewilderment  and  helplessness,  followed  by  days 
of  overwhelming  melancholy.  A  predisposition 
to  worry  hin>»clf,  an  '  ingenuity  in  clinging  to 
unhappy  ideas,'  often  embittered  the  (aireet 
moments  of  his  life.  Gloomy  antictpattotts 
darkened  his  sonl  ;  '  I  often  feel  as  if  I  .should 
not  live  much  longer,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Zueoalmaglio  of  May  18,  1887,  'and  I  shonld 
like  to  do  a  little  more  work  '  ;  and  later,  to 
Hiller— 'man  must  work  while  it  is  yet  day.' 
The  vigour  of  youth  for  a  time  oonqnerad  these 
melancholy  aberrations,  and  after  his  marriage 
the  calm  and  equable  happiness  which  he  found 
in  his  wife  for  a  long  time  ex]»el1ed  the  evil 
spirit.  It  was  not  till  lb44  that  he  again  fell 
a  prey  to  serious  ner>'0U8  tension.  This  was 
evidently  the  result  of  nndne  mental  strain,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  forced  to  give  up  all  work, 
and  even  the  hearing  of  music,  and  to  with- 
draw into  ]K;rfect  solitude  at  Dre^en.  His  im- 
provement was  slow  and  not  without  ndapaes  ; 
but  in  1849  he  felt  quite  re-established,  as  we 
gather  fronj  his  letters  and  from  the  work  he 
aooomplished  :  and  his  condition  seems  to  have 
remained  satisfactory  till  about  the  end  of  1S51. 
Then  the  symptoms  of  disease  reappeared  ;  he 
had,  as  usual,  been  again  working  without  paose 
or  respite,  and  even  with  increasp<l  severity ;  and 
was  himself  so  much  alarmed  as  to  seek  a 
remedy.  Various  eooentricitics  of  conduct  be- 
trayed even  t<>  strangers  the  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citability in  \s  Inch  he  was.  By  degree  delusions 
.grew  ut>on him,  and  he  &nciedthathe  incessantly 
heard  one  particular  note,  or  certain  harmonies, 
or  voices  whispering  woitls  of  reproof  or  en- 
couragement. Once  in  the  ni;^lit  he  fancied 
that  the  Ni'iiits  of  Schubert  and  Mt•nd^•l^NSl•hn 
brought  liiui  a  musical  theme,  and  he  got  up 
and  noted  it  down.  He  was  again  attacked 
by  that  '  mortal  anguish  of  mind  '  of  which  he 
ha<l  had  former  exiK-rience,  and  which  left  him 
perfectly  diatrsetsd.  Still,  all  these  symptoms 
were  but  temporary,  and  WtwfH'n  the  attacks 
Schumann  was  in  full  jKMsession  of  his  senses 
and  self-control.  He  himsdf  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  placed  in  an  asylum,  but  meanwhile  workt-il 
on  in  his  old  way.  He  wrote  some  variations 
for  the  piano  on  the  theme  revealed  to  him  hy 
Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  luit  they  were  his 
last  work,  and  remained  untiuished.  On  Feb.  2  7, 
1854,  in  the  afternoon,  in  one  of  his  fita  of 
agony  <>f  mind,  he  left  the  house  unobserved 
and  threw  hiuu»elf  from  the  bridge  into  the 
Bhine.  Some  boatmen  were  on  the  watch  and 
rescued  him,  and  he  was  recognised  and  carried 
home.  Unmistakable  symptoms  of  insanity 
now  declared  themselves,  hut  after  a  few  days 
a  |)oculiar  cleanvss  and  calmness  of  mind  re- 
turned, and  with  it  his  irrepressible  love  of 
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work.  Hi'  I'Oiiiplctcil  the  variation  on  which  he 
had  been  at  work  before  Uie  great  catastrophe. 
These  last  eflRorts  of  hit  wearied  genras  remaiii 
unjiuVilisho*!,  but  BraliniH  has  iiswl  tht;  theme  for 
a  aet  of  4-hand  variations  which  fonn  one  of  his 
moat  beantifiil  and  tooehing  works  (op.  23),  and 
which  he  has  dcdieated  to  Sohmnaan's  danghter 
Julie. 

The  last  two  yi  urs  of  Sehnmann'a  life  were 

spent  in  t]ie  private  asylimi  of  Pr.  Richarz  at 
Endenicti  near  lionn.  His  mental  disorder  de- 
velo{ied  into  deep  melancholy  ;  at  times — as  in 
the  spring  of  1855 — when  for  a  while  he  seemed 
better,  his  outward  demeanour  was  almost  the 
aameasbefore.  He  corresponded  with  his  friends 
and  received  visits,  but  gnulually  the  pinions  of 
his  soul  drooped  and  fell,  and  he  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  July  29,  1866,  only  forty-six  years 
ofajfe. 

Soon  after  Sehnmann's  death  his  music 
aehieve<i  a  {H>pulurity  in  (iennany  which  will 
bear  coni;>arison  with  that  of  the  moet  (aTOHrite 
of  the  older  iiuusters.  When  once  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  style  grew  familiar,  it  was  reali8e<l 
that  these  very  peculiarities  had  their  ori^n  in 
the  dc<»iicst  feeling's  of  the  nation.  The  desire 
of  giving  outward  expression  to  the  love  which 
was  felt  towards  him,  soon  asserted  itself  more 
an'l  more  strongly.  Schumann  was  buried  at 
Bonn,  in  the  churchyard  opposite  the  Sternen- 
thor,  and  it  was  resolved  to  enot  a  monument 
to  him  tliere.  On  Aujjust  17.  1 8,  and  19,  1873, 
a  Schumann  festival  took  place  at  l>onn,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  the  master's  comiK)sitions. 
The  conductiiii^  w,ih  undertaken  by  .Toachin> 
and  Wasielcwski,  and  among  the  jierfonners 
were  JMadame  Schumann,  who  played  her 
husband's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  and  Stor  kliaiisen. 
The  festival  was  one  of  overwhelming  interest, 
owing  to  tiie  sympathy  taken  in  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  sympathy  was  displayed. 
The  proceeds  of  tlie  concerts  were  devoted  to  a 
monument  to  Sdramann'e  memeiy,  whidi  was 
executed  by  A.  Donndorf  of  Stuttgart,  erected 
over  the  grave,  and  unveiled  on  May  2,  1880. 
On  this  oeeasion  also  a  oonoert  took  plaoe, 
consisting  of  comjK>sitions  by  Schumann,  and 
Bralinis's  Violin  Concerto  (op.  77),  conducted 
by  himself,  and  played  by  Joachim. 


Scliumann,  with  his  activity  both  as  an  author 
and  as  a  comiwser,  was  a  new  phenomenon  in 
German  music  It  is  true  that  he  had  had  a 
predecessor  in  this  respect  in  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  also  had  a  distinct  gitt  and  vocation  for 
authotahipi,  and  whose  oolleoted  writings  fimn  a 
literary  monument  possessing;  far  more  than  a 
merely  personal  interest.  Still  Weber  was  pre- 
vented by  drenmstances  and  by  his  own  natural 
restlessness  from  fully  developing;  his  literary 
talent,  while  Schumann  benefited  by  the 
restraint  and  discipline  of  bis  ten  years  of 
editonhipii    In  1854  he  had  his  OtsamnulU 


Schnflm  illx-r  Mn'^il-  vnd  Musikrr  published 
in  four  volumes  by  Wigand  in  Leipzig,  and  it 
was  not  long  in  reaohfog  its  second  edition, 
which  apix-arod  in  two  volumes  in  1871.  Tliis 
collection,  however,  is  not  nearly  complete, 
and  the  essajrs  it  indudes  have  been  much 
altered.  A  full  and  correct  edition  of  hit 
writings  is  still  a  desideratum. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
Schuniann's  aim  as  an  author  was  to  lay  down 
the  principles  on  which  he  worked  as  a  com- 
poeer ;  it  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  contrast 
the  critical  an<l  the  productive  elements  in  his 
works.  Uia  authorship  and  his  musical  com- 
positioni  were  two  distinct  phases  of  a  creative 
nature,  and  if  it  was  by  coniiio>itioii  that  he 
satisfied  his  ]>nrely  musical  craving  it  was  by 
writing  that  he  ^'avc  utterance  to  his  poeticu 
instincts.  His  essays  are  for  the  most  part 
rather  rhaf>smlies  on  musical  works  or  poetical 
imagery  lavished  on  musical  subjects  than 
criticisms  properly  speaking;  and  the  cases  where 
he  writes  in  the  negative  vein  are  very  rare 
exceptions.  A  high  ideal  floats  before  his  mind, 
and  8Ui>|>orted  by  the  example  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art.  his  one  aim  is  to  introduce 
a  new  and  )>regnunt  period  of  nmsic  in  contrast 
tu  tlie  .shallowness  ot  his  own  time.  Again  and 
npiin  he  .siK-ak.s  of  this  as  the  'poetic  jihase' — 
and  here  wc  must  guard  against  a  mi.«undcr- 
standing.  The  Uamportic  vw-yic  is  olten  used 
in  antithesis  to  jmr^  vmsie,  to  indieate  a  Mork 
based  on  a  combination  of  ii*etry  and  music; 
as,  for  inataaee,  a  song,  which  may  be  coiu  i  ived 
of  either  as  a  ]«irely  musicHl  eomiKisition 
foujided  on  the  union  of  deliuite  feelings  an«l 
ideas,  or  as  intended  to  express  the  preconceived 
emotions  and  ideas  of  the  ]  or't.  But  it  was  not 
anything  of  this  kind  that  Schumann  meant  to 
convey ;  he  limply  resided  iioetry  as  the 
antithesis  to  prose,  just  as  cnthusia.sni  is  the 
antitliesis  to  sober  duluess,  the  youthful  rbajthu- 
dist  to  the  Ffailietiiie,  the  artist  with  bis  lofty 
ideal  to  tbe  mechanical  artisan  or  the  su]i<  rti(  ial 
dilettante.  His  aim  is  to  bring  to  birth  a  living 
art,  flill  of  purpose  and  feeling,  and  he  cannot 
endure  a  mere  skeleton  of  forms  and  i'lirn.«es. 
In  tliis  key  he  pitches  his  writings  on  music, 
and  their  purport  is  always  the  same.  He  once 
sjteaks  of  reviewers  and  critics  under  a  (piaint 
simile — 'Music  excites  the  nightingale  to  love- 
songs,  the  lap-dog  to  beric*  Nothing  eonld 
more  accurately  rejiresnit  bis  own  attitude  in 
writing  on  music  than  the  first  of  these  iin.i^."  s. 
From  his  point  of  view  a  piece  of  music  ou^bt 
to  rouse  in  the  true  critic  sympathetic  feeling, 
he  ought  to  absorb  and  assimilate  its  contents, 
and  then  echo  them  in  words — Sdramuin  was 
in  fact  the  singing  nightingale.  Though  We 
may  not  feel  inclined  to  apply  hii  other  com* 
]>arison  to  every  critic  who  does  not  follow  in  hie 
steps,  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  difference 
between  Schnmann's  style  and  that  of  the 
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musical  pcriodicuU  of  his  day  was  as  great  as 
that  between  a  uightiii^ile  and  a  lap-dog. 
And  how  strange  and  new  were  tlu'  tonu^ 
uttoml  by  this  jx>et  •critic  !  A  coiisidt  ialilc 
resemblance  to  Jcau  Faul  must  bo  adniiticU, 
particalarly  in  his  earlier  critiqaw :  the  ecstatic 
youthful  setitiiueiit,  tlie  huinuroiis  suggestions, 
the  highly  wrought  and  dazzling  plxraseolog}', 
are  common  to  both ;  hut  the  style  is  quite 
diifeiviit.  Schinnaiiii  i  oiiimoiily  wriU;s  in  short 
and  vivid  senteuuus,  going  straight  athissulyect 
without  digressions,  and  indulging  in  bold 
sbbfsviations.  TIktc  is  a  certain  indolence  of 
genius  aVwjut  him,  aii'l  vt  t  n  sure  artistic  instinct 
throughout.  Nor  lias  liu  a  trace  of  Jcau  Paul's 
sentimental  'luxury  of  woo,'  but  we  everywhere 
find,  side  by  sidn  witli  pinotionnl  rliaps^wly,  the 
refreshing  breeziness  ot  youtlt  and  health. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Sohmnann 
connects  certain  definite  characteristics  witli 
ditferent  feigned  names  (Florestan,  Eusebius, 
Rare,  etc.),  a  derios  whidi  none  but  a  poi!t  could 
have  hit  on.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  writing  of  calm  criticism,  which  must 
have  a  fixed  and  clearly  deliiicd  ])o$ition  as  its 
bsns.  Bnt  it  often  introduces  a  varie<l  an<l 
even  dramatic  liveliness  into  the  ilisciission, 
which  is  very  attractive,  and  leads  to  a  deejicr 
consideration  of  the  saltjeot.  Sdiumann,  how- 
evi  i-,  c  ould  OSS  Still  more  artificial  forms  in  his 
ci'itii^ues.  Thus  he  discusses  tlie  tirst  concert 
condncted  by  Mendelssohn  at  the  Oewandhaus, 
Octob«>r  1835,  in  letters  atldressed  by  Eusebius 
to  Chiara  in  Italy  ;  and  within  this  frame  the 
details  of  the  concert  are  gracefully  entwincni 
with  ingenious  reflectioiui  and  fanciful  ideas 
which  add  brilliance  to  the  picture.  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  was  to  write  about  a  mass  of 
dance  music,  Schumann  has  recourse  to  the 
following  fiction  :  -the  editor  of  a  certain  nnisical 
paper  gives  a  historical  fancy  ball.  Composers 
are  invited,  young  lady  amateurs  and  their 
mothers,  music  publishers,  dijilomatists,  a  few 
rich  Jewesses,  and — of  course — the  Davids- 
biindler;  the  dance -programme  includes  the 
music  to  be  criticised,  to  which  the  couples  whirl 
about  during  the  whole  evening.  Hencs  arise 
all  sorts  of  humorous  incidents  —  satirical, 
whimsical,  and  sentimental  outpourings,  in 
which  a  criticism  of  the  conipositions  is  bron^^ht 
in  unperccived.  On  another  occasion,  the 
Davidsbiindler  hare  met,  and  the  new  composi- 
tions are  ]il;iy' <1  in  turns  ;  during  the  plaving 
the  rest  carry  on  a  variety  of  amusements  whii.  li 
culminate  in  a  magic  lantern,  throwing  the 
figures  of  a  masked  ball  on  tfkc  wall,  which 
Florestan,  standing  on  the  table,  explains,  while 
'  Zilia '  plays  Franz  Schubert's  'Deutsche  Tanze. ' 
Anytliing  more  vivid,  eharmin|^  and  poetical 
than  this  essay,  has  never  been  written  on 
music  (it  is  in  Uie  Geaam.  Schrijiai,  vol.  ii.  p.  9  ; 
and  is  partty  translated  in  Mtaie  and  Mwdeians, 
vol.  i.  p.  102) ;  a  little  woilc  of  art  in  itself! 


Once,  in  reviewing  a  concert  given  by  Clara 
Wieck,  he  gives  us  a  real  poem  ('Traumbild, 
am  9  September,  1838,  Abends,'  vol  ii.  p.  28d> 
111  this  lie  combines  liis  own  tender  sentinieiit^ 
with  a  skilful  characterisation  of  all  tlittt  waji> 
peculiar  in  the  performance.    For  sketdiingp 
character -portraits  Schumann  sliows  a    c-on - 
Bpicuous  talent ;  the  articles  in  which  lie  ixa^ 
characterised  Stemdale  Bennett,  Osde,  and 
Henselt  are  unsurjiassed   by  anything  >iiiiee 
written  oonoeming  these  artists.    He  seeiiM  to 
hare  penetrated  with  the  insidkt  of  a  amr  to 
the  core  of  tlieir  natures,  and  htm  ist  forth  laia 
conclusions  in  a  ih  licat''  an<l  pictiireH(]ue  maniMr 
that  no  one  has  succeeded  in  imitating. 

The  foundation  of  Schumann's  critiques  Lay- 
in  kindness ;  his   fastidi"tis   diaractcr  WG»nldL 
simply  have  uotlting  to  du  wiiii  anytliing  bod 
enough  to  demand  eneiigetio  reproof.  The  BKMt 
cutting  and  bitter  article  he  ev.  r  wrote  wastiM 
famous  one  on  Meyerbeer's  'Huguenots'  (toL 
ii.  p.  220  ;  transwted  in  Mime  and  IfutltUmM. 
voU  i.  p.  802).    In  its  \'ioIence  it  has  no  cloabt 
somewhat  overshot  the  mark  ;   but  nowhere 
{torha|»s  do  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  Schu- 
niann  s  artistic  views  .shine  forth  more  clearly 
than  in  this  critiipic  and  in  the  one  inmiediately 
following  on  Mendelssohn's  'St.   PauL'  It 
was  the  grsat  success  of  the  *  Huguenots '  whidi 
infused  the  acid  into  Sdiumann's  antagonism  ; 
lor  when  dealing  with  iuolfeusive  writers  he 
could  wield  the  weapons  of  irony  and  ridi- 
cule both  lightly  and  etfectively.    But  he  is 
most  at  his  ease  when  giving  praise  and 
encouragement ;  then  words  flow  so  directly 
from  his  heart  that  his  turns  of  exprraaieii 
have  often  quite  a  magical  diann.     As  an 
example  we  may  mention  the  article  on  Field's 
Seventh  Oonoerlo (md.r<a.  L  pu  368 ;  Mtuiemtd 
Musi'-inns,  vol.  i.  ]).  267).  Anything  more  tender 
and  full  of  feeling  was  never  written  under  the  j 
semblance  of  a  critique  than  the  remarlcB  on  a  I 
sonata  in  C  minor  by  Delphine  Hi]l-H.in<lley 
— formerly  Delphine  Schauroth  (Ihul.  i.  9'2), 
Schumann  has  here  given  us  a  nally  })oetical 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  ftill  of  intelligent  appn- 
ciation  of  the  ]>uriK>rt  of  the  work,  and  giving  I 
covert  expression  to  its  maidenly  feeling,  even 
in  the  style  of  his  discussion ;  it  must  dslight 
the  readier  even  if  he  does  not  know  a  note  of 
the  composition.    Schumann  bad  fresh  imageiy 
always  at  command,  and  if  in  a  generally  msri«  ' 
torious  work  he  found  something  to  blame,  lie 
contrived  to  do  it  in  the  most  delicate  manner. 
His  amiable  temper,  his  tender  heart  and  his 
conspicuous  talents  for  literary  work  oomhined, 
never  left  liim  at  a  loss  in  such  c.\s»:^  for  some 
ingenious  or  whimsical  turn.  Sometimes,  tiioogh 
rarely,  in  his  eeger  tympany  for  youthliil  ffeniw 
in  difliculty  he  went  t(K)  far  :  Hermann  Tlirscb- 
bacli,  for  instance,  never  fuililled  the  ho|»cs  that 
Schumann  formsd  of  him ;  and  even  in  his 
remarks  on  Berlioi^  he  at  first  pnlxafcly  aid 
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iMffe  tium  he  would  aAenruds  have  inuii* 

tainedL 

In  later  years  Schamann's  tloweij  and  x)oetic 
vdB  gftT»  way  to  •  calm  tnd  oontemplatiTe 
at]rle.  Ili-s  opinions  and  princijtles  remainod  as 
•OQnd  as  ever,  but  they  are  leas  keenly  and  bril- 
limtly  expresned  tluoi  at  the  earlier  period  when 
lie  took  iieculiar  pleasure  in  tuniing  a  flashing 
phrase  (set'  Grs,  Srhri/f-  n.  vol.  i.  {>]).  27,  *JOS). 
Still,  the  practical  musician  always  predunii- 
BatM,  and  Sehnmaiui  himaelf  mnfesaes  that 
*  the  curse  of  a  mere  musician  often  hits 
higher  than  all  your  tesithetica  '  {J bid.  ii.  246). 
H«M  and  thera,  howvvar,  we  oome  upon  a  pro> 
found  ;fsthetic  axiom,  the  value  of  wliich  is  in 
no  deigree  diminished  by  our  perception  Uiat  it 
Is  the  result  mther  of  hitnitioii  than  of  any 
svTttematic  reflection.  It  is  nniversally  acknow- 
ledger!  that  by  his  essay  '  on  certain  corrupt 
jiojfitages  in  classical  works '  {[hid.  iv.  .'i9  ; 
J/ '</  aitd  Musicians,  i.  26),  Schumann  gave  a 
real  inij>€tns  to  the  textual  criticism  of  music  ; 
historical  clues  and  comparisons  are  frequently 
auggeated,  and  thong^  tiieee  iadioationa  are  not 
fonnde<l  on  any  comi>rehensive  historical  know- 
ledge, on  all  important  subjects  they  show  a 
happy  inatinet  for  the  right  oonelnsion,  and  are 
always  worthy  of  attention. 

It  may  be  said  of  Schumann's  literary  work 
in  general  that  it  was  not  calcolated  to  attract 
attention  merely  for  the  moment,  though  it  did 
in  fact  open  ny>  new  y^aths,  hut  that  it  took  the 
form  of  writings  whicii  have  a  high  and  jior- 
manent  value.  Thegr  will  always  hold  a  foremost 
place  in  the  literature  of  music,  and  may  indee<l 
take  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  art.  For 
aoaljtieal  aeomen  they  are  lees  rsmarkahle. 
Schumann  cannot  be  called  the  Lessing  of  nnisio, 
nor  is  it  by  the  display  of  learning  that  be 
prodooes  his  eflieets.  It  is  the  anion  of  poetic 
talent  with  musical  genius,  wide  intelligence, 
and  high  culture,  that  stamps  Schumann's 
writiugn  with  originality,  and  gives  tboui  their 
independent  value. 

Schuni'inn  s  litorary  work  was  connected  with 
another  phase  of  the  musical  world  of  Germany, 
as  new  in  ite  way  as  the  twofold  development  of 
lui  genius — the  rise  of  jwirty  feeling.  No  doubt 
Sohnmann  gave  the  brst  im^ictus  to  this  move- 
neat,  hoth  1^  his  imaginary  *  DaTidshttndler* 
schaft,'  and  by  that  Radical  instinct  which  was 
part  of  his  nature,  ikhuniann's  ]irinci])lcs  as  an 
artist  were  the  same  which  have  been  professed 
and  followed  by  all  the  greatest  German  masters  ; 
what  was  new  in  him  was  the  active  attemj^t  to 
propagate  them  as  principles.  Bo  long  as  he 
condiuted  Ihe  EUtUadkrift  he  eonid  not  of  course 
lend  himself  to  j>arty  f<M^ling  ;  the  stindard  he 
bad  aamuned  was  so  high  that  all  who  took  a 
eeriooB  view  of  art  were  ftnoed  to  gather  round 
him.  Buttlu-  spii it  ofayiVaiiV/iwas inflamed, and 
when  he  retired  from  the  paper  other  principles 
of  less  general  application  were  pnt  forward.  It 
VOL.  IT 
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was  self-evident  that  Sehomann  was  the  only 

contemporary  German  composer  who  could  stand 
side  by  side  with  Mendelssohn,  and  they  were 
of  eoune  compared.    It  was  asserted  tiiat  in 

Mendcl.ssohn  form  took  the  jirccidcnce  of 
meaning,  while  in  Sohumann  meaning  pre- 
dominated, striving  aiter  a  new  form  of  utter- 
ance. Tluis  they  were  put  forward  as  the 
representatives  of  two  antfl^nistic  principles  of 
art,  and  a  Mendelssohn  party  and  a  ISchunianii 
party  were  formed.  In  point  of  iSMst  there  was 
Hcarcely  any  trace  of  siioh  an  iUitaj^oTiisin  of 
principle  between  the  two  composers  ;  the  diU'er- 
enoe  was  really  one  of  idioaynerasy ;  and  so, 
being  grounded  more  or  less  on  personal  feeling, 
t  he  [larties  assumed  something  of  the  character 
of  cli<iucs.  The  literary  Schunnnnites,  having 
the  command  of  an  organ  of  their  own,  had  an 
advantage  over  the  partisans  of  Mendelssohn, 
who  like  Mendelssolui  himself,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  press.  Leipzig  was  for  a 
time  tilt'  liendqiinrters  of  the  two  j^artics.  Tliere, 
where  Mendelssohn  had  worked  for  the  delight 
and  improvement  of  tlie  musical  worid,  it  was  the 
fate  of  his  art  to  lie  first  exposed  to  attack  and 
detraction,  which,  to  the  discredit  of  the  German 
nation,  rapidly  spread  through  wider  and  wider 
circles,  and  was  fated  too  to  iirocce<l  fii-st  from 
the  blind  admirers  of  the  very  master  for  whom 
Mendelssohn  ever  felt  the  dee{test  attachment 
and  resi>eet.  That  Schumann  himself  must 
have  I'ofii  jiainfully  affected  by  this  spirit  is  as 
clear  as  that  it  could  only  result  in  hindering 
the  unprejudiced  reception  of  his  works  ;  and 
the  process  thus  begun  with  Srlnimanii  has  been 
carried  on,  in  a  greater  degree,  in  the  case  of 
Wagner. 

As  a  composer  Schumann  started  with  the 
pianoforte,  and  until  the  year  1840  wrote 
scarcely  an3rthing  but  pianoforte  musia  For 
some  time  he  used  to  compose  sitting  at  the 
instnmient.  and  continued  to  do  so  even  until 
1839,  though  he  afterwards  condemned  the 
(tractice  (in  his  Musikali.sc/i*  J/nin*-  und  LebtU' 
irffr/n).  At  all  events  it  had  the  advantage 
of  making  him  write  Irom  the  tirst  in  true 
pianoforte  style.  If  ever  {nanoforte  woiks  took 
their  origin  from  the  innermost  nature  of  the 
pianoforte,  Schumann's  did  so  most  thoroughly. 
His  mode  of  treating  the  instrument  is  entirely 
new.  He  develoi»8  upon  it  a  kind  uf  oRhestral 
jiolyphony,  and  by  means  of  the  jMidal,  of  ex- 
tended intervals,  of  peculiar  jiositions  of  chords, 
of  contractions  of  the  hands,  and  so  forth,  he 
succeeds  in  bringing  out  of  it  an  undreamt-of 
wealth  of  effects  of  tone.  How  deeply  and 
thoronghly  Schumann  had  studied  the  character 
of  the  instrument  may  be  seen  from  the  detailed 
preface  to  his  arrangement  of  Paganiui's  caprices 
(op.  3).  Even  in  hia  earliest  PF.  works  be 
nowhere  shows  any  inclination  to  the  method 
of  any  of  the  older  masters,  except  in  the 
variations,  op.  1,  which  betray  the  influence 
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of  the  8(  }io()l  of  Hummel  and  Moscheles.  But 
it  IB  evident  that  he  knew  all  that  others  had 
done,  and  the  time  and  attention  devoted  in 
his  wiitiHigl  to  works  of  technical  pianoforte 
study  were  no  doubt  deliberately  given.  Not- 
withstanding this  his  compositions  are  scarcely 
erar  mitten  in  the  bravura  atyk;  for  he 
seldom  catoI  to  dotlie  liis  ideas  in  mere  outward 
briliianoy.  Suiiutiincs  one  is  constrained  to 
wonder  at  his  reluctance  to  use  the  liij^iar 
and  lower  registers  of  tlif  jtianoforte. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  technical  txwtment 
of  the  piMio,  so  it  is  frotu  the  beginning  with 
the  suhst/incp  and  form  of  liis  (•oni])Ositions. 
Few  amoug  the  great  Gi  rman  iiuist^Ts  show 
meh  striking  originality  from  their  very  first 
compositions.  In  the  whole  ninj^e  of  Schumann's 
works  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  other 
musician.  At  the  ontaet  of  his  course  as  a 
composer  he  preferred  to  luse  the  coniMse  dance 
or  song-form,  making  up  his  longer  pieces  from 
ft  number  of  tliase  smaller  Ibniis  set  together 
fti  in  a  mosaic,  instead  of  at  once  castinj^  his 
thoughts  in  a  larger  mould.  But  the  versa- 
tility with  whioh  small  forms  are  treated  is 
a  testimony  to  the  ma^'intmlf  of  his  creative 
faculty.  The  predominance  ol  the  small  forms 
is  expluned  by  his  earikr  method  of  eompoeing. 
Dili;,'ctit  and  constant  thn\i<^h  lie  was  in  later 
yean,  in  early  life  his  way  of  working  was  fitful 
and  inoonstant.  The  oompositioiis  of  this  period 
seem  as  if  foreed  out  of  him  by  sudden  itupulseg 
of  genius.  As  he  subsequently  says  of  Ixis  early 
wcrics,  'the  man  and  the  mnsieian  in  me  were 
always  trying  to  speak  at  the  same  time.*  This 
must  indeed  be  true  of  every  artist ;  if  the 
whole  personality  be  not  put  into  a  work  of 
art,  it  will  be  utterly  worthless.  Rut  by  those 
words  Schumann  means  to  say  that  as  a  vouth 
he  attiAnpted  to  bring  to  h'ght  in  mnsioaf  form 
his  inmost  feelings  with  regard  to  his  jn-rsonal 
life-experiences.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  but  natttial  that  lliey  should  contain  mucli 
that  was  ])urely  accidental,  and  inexplicable  by 
the  laws  of  art  alone ;  but  it  is  to  Uiis  kind  of 
source  that  they  owe  tiie  msgic  f^hnees  and 
originality  with  which  they  strike  the  hearer. 
The  Variations,  op.  1,  are  an  instance  of  this. 
The  theme  is  formed  of  the  notes  A,  B{^),  E, 
0»  O.  Meta  Aliegg  was  the  name  of  a  beautiful 
joung  lady  in  Mannheim,  whose  acc^uaintance 
Schumann,  when  a  student,  had  made  at  a  ball, 
nayful  symbolism  of  this  kind  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  him.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may  bo 
traced  back  to  Sebastian  Bach,  who  expressed 
his  own  name  in  a  musical  phra!to  ;  as  Schu- 
mann after^vards  did  Gale's.  (See  'Album  fiir 
<iie  JuLtcnd.' op.  68,  No.  11.)  In  the  same  way 
{Oea.  .y  7ir//7'  »,  ii.  1 1 5)  he  expresses  the  woman's 
name  '  Woihx '  in  musical  notes,  and  also  in  the 
'  Carnaval '  ma  le  those  letters  in  his  own  name 
which  stand  as  notes — s  (es),  e.  A,  a — into  a 
murioal  phrase.    But  the  idM  really  oame  from 


Jean  Paul,  who  is  very  fond  of  tracing  out 
such  mystic  connections.  Schumann's  op.  2 
consists  of  a  set  of  small  pianoforte  ])ieces  in 
dance- form  under  the  name  of  'Papillons.' 
They  were  written  partly  at  Heidelberg.  ]>artly 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Leipzig  period  which 
followed.  No  inner  musical  connection  snbaisti 
between  them.  But  Schumann  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  them  a  i>octieal  connection,  to 
satisfy  his  own  feelings,  if  Tor  nothing  else, 
and  for  this  jjurjiose  he  adopted  the  last  chapter 
but  one '  of  Jean  Paul's  Fltgdjaiire,  where  a 
masked  ball  is  desoribed  at  which  the  lovers 
Wina  and  Walt  are  giiests,  as  a  ]K)etic  back- 
ground for  the  series.  The  several  j>iece*  of 
music  may  tints  lie  intended  to  represent  partij 
the  dillVrent  characters  in  the  crowrl  of  maskers, 
and  partly  the  conversjition  of  the  lovers.  The 
finale  is  written  designedly  with  reference  to 
this  scene  in  Jean  Paul,  as  is  plain  from  the 
indication  written  above  the  notes  found  near 
tlie  end — '  The  noise  of  the  Oamiyal>ni^t  dim 
awiiy.  The  church  clock  strikes  six.'  The 
strokes  of  the  bell  are  actually  audible,  being; 
represented  by  the  A  six  times  repeated.  Then 
all  is  Imshed,  and  the  piece  seems  to  vanish 
into  thin  air  like  a  vision.  In  the  finale  there 
are  eeretal  touehes  of  hnmonr.  It  begins  with 
an  oM  Volks1ie<l,  familiar  to  every  hoosehold 
in  Germany  as  the  Grossvatertauz.' 

In  contrast  to  these  two  old-fiuihioned  love- 
tunes  is  jilaced  the  soft  an<l  graceful  molotly  of 
No.  1  of  the  '  Papillons,'  which  is  afterwards 
worked  contrapuntally  with  the  'Orossvater- 
tanz.'  Tlio  name  *Pai>illons'  is  not  meant  to 
indicate  a  light,  fluttering  character  in  the 
pieces,  but  rstlier  refers  to  mnsiesi  phases 
which,  proceeding  fronj  various  experit  n<  of 
life,  have  attained  the  highest  musical  import, 
as  the  bntterfly  soars  upwaids  out  of  the 
chrysalis.  The  design  of  the  title-page  in  the 
first  edition  points  towards  some  such  meaning 
as  this ;  and  the  explanation  we  have  given 
correal  Minds  witli  his  usual  method  of  coin|>osing 
at  that  time.  There  extsts,  however,  no  decisive 
aocomut  of  it  by  tfie  compessr  Idmself. 

In  a  kind  of  connection  with  the  'Papillons' 
is  the  *  Carnaval,'  op.  9,  Hae  again  Schumann 
has  depicted  the  merriment  of  a  ma^Mpierade  in 
musical  pictures,  and  a  third  and  somewhat 
similar  essay  of  the  same  kind  is  his  '  Faschings- 
schwank*  sns  Wien,'  op.  26.  The  '  Carnaval ' 
is  a  coll'  i  II  of  small  pieces,  written  one  by 
one  without  any  special  parpoee,  and  not  pro- 
vided either  with  collective  or  individual  titles 
until  later,  when  he  arranged  them  in  their 
present  order.  The  musical  connection  between 
the  pieces  is,  that  with  few  exceptions  they  all 
contain  some  reference  to  the  snooession  of  notes 

>  Tn  »  MUt  to  bit  fr1rn<l  ftcririrtU  Vuift,  Rchnm«nn  ca.\\%  it  thv 
Uul  ekafjtrr.  ThU,  althonph  <'!■«  I<iu«l;r  •  'Kp  "f  the  prn.  hii>  I<t1 
wver%l  writers  to  wonder  what  gnni  at  laadM  Mm  latks  h«lilii4 
Ui« '  PkpUUuM.' 
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«,  ei^  e,  A  (A,  Bb,  C,  B)  or  a$,e,h  (Ab,  C,  B). 

Kow  Asch  ia  the  name  of  a  small  town  in 
Bohemia,  the  home  of  a  Fraalein  firnestme  von 
fUekai,  tHth  whom  Sdnmaim  ww  very 
intiiiiAto  at  tito  time  of  his  writing  this  mu.sie. 
TIm  same  notes  in  another  order,  s  (or  es),  c,  h,  a, 
are  also  the  only  letters  in  Schumann's  own 
name  which  represent  notes.  ThiH  expUinn 
tlie  title  'Sphinxes,'  which  is  affix* <J  to  the 
ninth  number  on  p.  13  of  the  original  edition. 
The  pieoM  are  named,  some  from  charaeters  in 
the  masked  ball — Pierrot,  Arlnpiiii,  Pantalon, 
and  Colombiue, — and  some  from  real  persons. 
In  thb  last  category  we  meet  wiUi  the  members 
of  the  DaridsliuTnl — Florestan,  Eoaebins,  and 
Chiarina  ;  Ernestine  von  Frioken,  under  the 
Estrella,  Chopin,  and  Paganini ;  there  is 
a '  Coquette,'  but  it  is  not  known  for  whom 
this  is  intended.  Besidos  tlioHo,  some  of  the 
pieces  are  named  front  situations  and  occurrences 
at  the  ball ;  a  reoognitiun,  an  avowal  of  love, 
a  f>romenade,  a  pause  in  the  «laiicp  (Reconnais- 
sance, Aveo,  Promenade,  Pause)  ;  between  theae 
are  heard  the  teimide  of  waltsee,  and  hi  one  of 
thepieoeathe  lottors  A  S  C  II,  an.l  SC  TI  A, 
'LeMna  ^bnsantes,'  themaelvea  dance  bolster- 
eoaly  and  noUly,  and  tiien  vanish  like  airy 
phantoms.  A  ptece  eaUad  *  Papillons '  nuhee 
VjT  like  a  hasty  reminisct^npr,  and  iti  the  nnm- 
bers  entitled  '  Florestan  '-  an  actual  jiassage 
tram  No.  1  of  the  'Papillons  '  (oy.  2)  is  inserted. 
Th(?  finale  is  railed  '  Mareh  of  tlif  navirlshinidler 
igain^t  the  Philistines.'  The  symbol  of  tlie 
Pfailiatinea  ia  the  'Orossratertanz,'  here  called 
by  Schnni.uni  a  tnne  of  the  17th  cftitury.  The 
laet  of  tlie  march  being  iu  3-4  time  has  perhui>s 
a  humorous  and  symboUe  meaning. 

The  'Davidshiindlertanze'  (op.  6),  the  '  Fan- 
tasieetiicke '  (op.  12),  '  Kinderscenen '  (op.  16), 

*  Kreisleriana'  (op.  16),  '  Novelletten  '  (op.  21). 

•  Buntc  Blatter'  (op.  99),  and  '  Alhunibhitter  ' 
(op.  124),  the  contents  of  which  all  be  long  to 
Sdiuraann's  eaily  period,  and,  of  the  later 
worin,  soeh  pieoea  aa  the  *  Waldaoenen '  (op.  82) 

all  l-ear  the  impress  of  having  originated  like 
the  '  Papillons '  and  the  '  Camava],*  in  the 
pemmal  experiences  of  Sdmmann's  life.  They 
arBpo^v.vV«  d'orai-siirn  (Oelegenheitsdichtungen), 
a  term  which,  in  Uoethe's  sense,  deeignates  the 
bi^heat  form  that  a  wotic  of  art  can  take.  As 
to  the  '  Davidshundlertanze,*  the  *Krei.ileriana,' 
and  th'^  '  Novellettfii.'  Schumann  himself  tells 
us  that  they  retiect  the  varying  moods  wrought 
in  him  by  the  contentions  about  Clara  Wieek. 
In  the  '  Davidsbimdlcrtiinze '  the  general  ai  - 
raugemeiit  is  that  Florestan  and  Eusebiusapjiear 
oanlly  by  turns,  thonghsometimeaalsotogether. 
Theexjirc-ssion  'dance'  does  not,  how  vcr.  nic  in. 
aa  ia  sometimes  supposed,  the  dances  that  tlie 
Dwridabandler  led  the  Philistines,  but  merely 
tmHffltilff  the  form  of  the  pieces,  which  is,  tn.tli 
to  flav,  u*ed  with  scircely  less  freedom  than 
that  ut  tlie  march  in  the  Unale  to  the  '  Carnaval. ' 


The  'Kreideriana'  have  their  origin  in  a  fan- 
tastic story  with  the  same  title  by  K.  T.  A. 
Uotlinann,  contained  in  his  FaiUasUalucke  in 
OaMots  Marnier  (Bamberg,  1814,  47).  Hoff- 
mann was  a  follower  of  Jean  Paul,  who  indeed 
wr<jte  a  j^rcfacc  to  FnntasiediicX-f.  Half  mu- 
sician, half  i>oet,  Schumann  must  have  looked  on 
him  as  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  in  the  figure  of 
the  wild  and  eccentric  yet  gifted  '  Kapellmeister 
Kreisler,'  drawn  by  Hoiimaun  from  incidents 
in  hia  own  life,  there  were  many  traita  in  which 
Schumann  might  easily  see  a  reflection  of  him- 
self. Of  the  '  Novelletten '  Schumann  says  that 
they  are  *long  and  connected  ramantfo  storiea.' 
There  are  no  titles  to  explain  them,  although 
much  may  be  conjectured  from  the  indications 
of  time  and  expression.  But  the  rest  of  the 
works  we  have  just  mentioned  nearly  always 
have  their  separate  component  part.s,  headc<l 
by  names  which  lead  the  imagination  of  the 
player  or  hearer,  in  a  clear  and  often  deeply 
jKH'tic  manner,  in  a  j>articular  and  definite  direc- 
tion. This  form  of  piano  piece  was  altogether 
aTery  faTOorite  one  with  Sehnmann.  He  ia 
careful  to  guard  against  the  ^-upIlosition  that  he 
imagined  a  definite  object  in  his  mind,  such  aa 
a  '  pleading  child '  (in  op.  15)  ora  *hannted  spot 
in  a  wood'  (in  op.  82),  and  then  tiicd  to  describe 
it  in  notes.  His  method  was  rather  to  invent 
tiie  piece  quite  indei>endcntly,  and  afterwards  to 
give  it  a  particular  meaning  by  a  suj>ci>'  ri]>tion. 
II is  chief  object  was  always  to  give  the  jiiece  a 
value  of  its  own,  and  to  make  it  intelligible  of 
itaelf.  Thfa  prineiple  ia  undoobtedly  the  rij^t 
one,  and.  by  ailopting  it,  Schumann  jtroved  him- 
self a  genuine  musician,  witli  faith  in  the  inde- 
pendent value  of  his  art  Kerertheless,  had  he 
considered  the  poetical  titles  utterly  unimportant, 
he  would  hanlly  have  employed  them  as  he  has 
iu  so  large  a  majority  of  his  smaller  pianoforte 
pieces.  Hia  doing  ao  aaema  to  erinoe  a  feeling 
that  in  the  composition  of  the  j«iero  alone,  he 
ha<l  not  said  everything  that  snuggled  within 
him  for  expresaion.  Until  a  particular  mood  or 
feeling  had  been  aroused  in  the  hearer  or  the 
player,  by  means  of  the  title,  Schumann  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  piece  woidd  have  the  effect 
which  he  desired  it  to  have.  Strictly  si^aking, 
{loctry  and  music  can  only  be  really  united 
by  means  of  the  human  voice.  But  in  these 
]>ianoforta  piacsa  with  poetical  titles,  Schumann 
found  a  mentis  of  expression  which  hovered  aa 
it  were  between  pure  instrumental  music  on  the 
one  hand,  and  vocal  music  on  the  other,  and 
thus  received  a  certain  indefinite  and  mysterious 
character  ol  its  own,  which  may  most  justly  be 
called  Bomantie,  bnt  which  ia  mtirely  apart 
rrorii  any  connection  with  what  is  now  called 
I'rogranmie  Music. 

Among  the  compositions  consisting  of  small 
forms  we  must  count  the  variations.  Schu- 
mann treated  the  variation  -  form  freely  and 
lancifully,  but  with  a  profuse  wealth  of  genius 
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oud  depth  of  feeling.  For  the  Impromptus  on 
«  theme  by  CUnt  Wieek  (op.  5),  Beethoven's 

ao-callr(l '  Eroica  Variations'  ((>[).  lif}), apparently 
aerved  aa  a  luodt;! ;  tliey  remind  us  of  theiu 
both  in  general  erruigeinent  end  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Ixiss  lis  a  thcnio,  without  being 
in  aiiy  way  wanting  in  originality.  In  the 
Andante  and  Tamtions  for  two  pianofortes  (op. 
46X  one  of  the  most  rh.irming  and  popular  of 
Sonnmann's  pianoforte  works,  he  treated  the 
form  with  such  freed<Mn  that  th^  are  not  so 
much  variations  as  fantasias  in  the  stylo  of 
variations.  [They  were  at  first  intended  to  be 
aooompanied  by  two  violonoellos  and  horn, 
and  this  vei^^ion  is  in  &e  supplementary 
volnme  of  the  iireitkopf  edition.]  His  most 
i^lendid  work  in  this  form  is  his  op^  18  (the 
*  Etudes  .Hymphoni((ues '),  a  work  of  tlM  grandest 
ealibre,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
him  a  plaoe  in  tiie  first  rank  of  comitoscrs  tor 
the  pianoforte,  so  overpowering  is  the  display 
of  Ills  own  individual  treatment  of  the  piano- 
forte— frequently  rising  to  the  highest  limits  of 
the  bravura  style  of  execution —of  his  over- 
flowing profusion  of  ideas,  and  his  boldueee  in 
turning  the  variation  form  to  his  own  account. 
In  tile  floiale  the  tn^t  two  Imih  only  of  the 
theme  are  employed,  and  tlicsc  only  occasionally 
in  the  '  working-out  section.'  In  other  respects 
the  proud  edifice  of  tfaw  alaboimtely  woiked 
number  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  varia- 
tion. It  contains,  however,  a  delicate  reference 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  whole  work  is 
dedicat<id,  William  SU-rndale  liennett.  The 
beginning  of  the  chief  subject  is  a  fragment  of 
the  celebrated  romance  in  Marschner's  'Tem]iler 
mid  Jiidin  '  (•  I)u  stol/f^  England,  freue  dich,' 
etc.).  It  is  iin  ingenious  way  of  jmyiug  a  ami- 
pliment  to  his  beloved  English  composer.' 

Sehumanii  had  made  early  attempts  at  works 
of  larger  structure,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  tiiat 
they  were  not  at  first  successful.  The  Fs  minor 
Sonata  (op.  11)  ti-ems  with  Injautiful  ideas,  but 
is  wanting  in  unity  to  a  remarkable  degree,  at 
least  in  the  Allegro  movements.  The  F  minor 
Sonata  (oji.  11)  shows  a  decided  improvement 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Sonata  in  G  minor  (op. 
22)  is  still  better,  although  not  entirely  free  from 
a  i-Ttaiii  elnmsiness.  Schumann  afterwards 
showed  hinuelf  quite  aware  of  the  faults  of 
these  sonataa  in  regard  to  form.  They  offer  the 
most  strikin;,'  example  of  his  irrejjuhir  and 
rhapsodical  method  of  working  at  tiiat  period. 
The  second  movement  of  the  O  minor  Sonata 
was  written  in  June  1  f^;10,  the  first  and  thini 
in  June  1833,  the  fourth  in  its  original  form  in 
October  1885,  and  in  its  ultimate  form  in  1888, 
til.-  whole  sonata  being  published  in  1S39.  The 
Fs  minor  Sonata  was  begun  in  1833,  and  not 
completed  till  1886.  The  F  minor  Sonata, 
finished  on  June  5,  1886,  consisted  at  first  of 
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five  movements,  an  Allegro,  two  Scherzos,  ono 
after  the  other,  an  Andantino  with  variations, 

and  a  PrestisMimo.  When  the  work  was  first 
published,  under  the  title  of  'Concerto  sans 
Otchsatre,'  Sehumaon  out  out  the  two  aeheraos, 
apparently  intending  to  use  them  for  a  setond 
sonata  in  F  minor.  This,  however,  was  not 
oarried  out,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
work  he  restored  the  second  of  the  si-bi  rzos  to 
its  place. ^  When  we  observe  how  he  took  up 
one  sonata  after  anotiier,  we  see  how  impossible  it 
is  that  any  close  connec  tion  ean  subsist  between 
the  several  parts,  or  that  there  should  be  any 
real  unity  in  them  as  a  whole. 

The  Allegro  for  pianoforte  (op.  8)  is  somewhat 
duyointed  in  form,  while  the  Toccata  (op.  7),  a 
brsTura  piece  of  the  greatest  brilliance  tatA 
difiiculty  in  perfect  sonata-form,  exhibits  a  great 
degree  of  connection  and  consequence,  in  the 
great  nuitasia  (op.  17)  we  are  led  by  the  title 
to  exi^cct  no  conciseness  of  form.  The  clasiiical 
masters  generally  gave  to  their  iantasias  a 
very  clearly  defined  outline,  but  Schumann  in 
this  case  breaks  through  every  restriction  that 
limits  the  form,  especially  in  the  first  movement, 
where  he  almost  seems  to  lose  himself  in  limit- 
less irecdom.  In  order  to  give  unity  to  the 
fantastic  and  somewhat  loosely  connected  move- 
ments of  this  work  of  genius,  he  again  had 
recourse  to  jioetry,  and  prefiMsed  the  {Nece  with 
some  lines  <>f  F.  Schlegel's  ns  a  motto  : — 


Kurch  nil."  Tiiiw  t.mct 
Itn  Inintrii  Krilriitmuin, 
Kill  Irliwr  Ton       •e  n 

Knr  "It'll  iltT  h'  lniUi  h  litu-r 


1..  t 


Thriiu^-U  nil  the  tojitv  tb*t 
Ono  whicperad  not*  b 

K  .1  UAp<  Httrllt  t"  h< 


Tlie  ■  earth's  mingled  dream  '  is  in  a  manner 
l*ortnyed  in  the  substance  of  the  composition. 

S<'luunann  means  that  '  the  ear  attent  to  hear' 
will  jHjrceive  llie  uniting  tones  tliut  run  through 
all  tiie  pictures  which  the  imagination  of  the 
composer  unrolls  to  his  view.  Si  hlogel's  motto 
seems  almost  likean  excuse  ottered  by  Schum&aa. 
The  origfaial  purpoas  of  this  Fantasia  was  not, 
however,  to  illustrate  these  lines.  About  Deo. 
17,  1835,  an  appeal  having  been  made  from 
Bonn  for  oontributions  to  a  Beethoven  memorial, 
Schumann  proposed  to  contribute  a  compositUMI ; 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  work  now  oaUed 
*  Fantasia,'  the  three  moTements  of  whieh  were 
originally  inten<led  to  1)ear  the  resi>c('tive  inscrip- 
tions of  'Kuins,'  'Triumphal  Arch,'  and  'The 
Stany  Grown.'  By  these  naroea  the  dianoter 
both  of  the  .separate  jiarta  and  of  the  whole 
bocomes  more  intelligible.  In  order  to  get  into 
the  right  disposition  for  the  work  Sohnmami's 
four  ;irti<'les  on  Beethoven's  monument  should 
bo  read  (fieaammelU  OchrifUnt  voU  i.  p.  215). 

Although  1^  of  Sdiumann's  pianoforte  works 
of  the  first  period  are  without  defect.s  of  form, 
yet  their  beauties  are  so  many  that  we  easily 
forget  those  defeets.    In  certain  ways  the  coin- 

'  The  tint  uppearad  In  KM  u  No^  12  at  thr  t\MUiuiu<iu.  Work* 
puUltlml  bjr  Rictci'.IItodMiniuie,  tOfHlafr  with  UicdiKanM  Final* 
bI  Ui»  Baiiito  too  wlwac—Koi.  tt,  JMhmtolkvi 
vol«M  «( tlw  Bnlthopf  •  nSiM  •dWao  (MM. 
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jmsitioiis  of  t)ie  first  ten  years  present  the  most 
oharacteristio  picture  of  Schumann'a  g^iiu. 
In  after  life  he  proj^oscd  and  attained  loftier 
iiltals  in  works  worthy  of  the  j>erfeot  master. 
But  the  freshness  and  charm  of  his  earlier  piano- 
forte worka  waa  netver  anrpasaed,  and  in  bis  later 
jeanwasbatrarelyreached.  A  dreamy  imagina- 
tiv«  natma  waa  united  in  Schumann's  character 
with  a  native  solidity  that  neyer  descended  to 
the  commonplace.  From  the  first  his  music  had 
in  it  a  character  which  appealed  to  the  people 
— nay,  which  was  in  a  way  national ;  and 
quickly  as  he  readied  his  i)resout  immense 
popularity  in  fJermany,  it  will  probably  be  long 
before  he  lias  the  same  influence  in  other  nations, 
o«]])ecially  in  France  and  Italy.  After  Beethoven, 
SfluiniHim  is  the  niilv  iiiastiT  whu  jiosspsws  the 
jKJWtT  of  giving  full  ami  lrt  «  L'X[iie.s.siuii  to  the 
humorous  element  in  instrumental  music.  Both 
in  Lis  writings  and  conqxisitions  he  allows  it  to 
have  lull  i>lay,  and  it  is  in  his  earlier  I'F.  works 
that  it  is  most  prominent  One  of  his  freshest 
and  fullest  works  is  the  TTinnoresko  (op.  20). 
the  most  wonderful  portrayal  of  a  humorous 
diapositioa  that  it  is  {xissiVtle  to  imagine  in 
music.  Schumann's  thorough  individuality  is 
prominent,  alike  iu  harmonies,  rhythm,  and 
colouring,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  melcMlies.  It 
is,  however,  rhararteristic  of  his  early  PF.  works 
that  broad  bold  melodies  rarely  occur  in  them, 
though  there  ia  •  aupasbondanoe  of  melodic 
fragments  germs  of  melody,  as  they  might  be 
called,  full  of  a  deep  expressiuu  of  their  own. 
This  musio  ia  pervaded  hj  •  aprii^like  anima- 

tioji  and  forne.  a  germ  of  future  promise,  which 
give8ita[)cculiar  romantic  character ;  a  character 
strengthened  by  the  admixture  of  poetic  moods 
and  fffling".  Schumann  was  both  mu'^i'iaii 
and  poet,  and  he  who  would  thorougldy  uuder- 
atand  hia  nmaio  must  be  first  nnbned  with  the 
spirit  tif  the  flerman  poets  who  were  most 
promiueut  iu  Schumann's  youth  ;  above  all 
othera  Jean  Baul  and  the  whole  romantio  school, 
particularly  Eichendorff,  Ileitie.  and  Kurki-rt. 
And  just  as  these  poets  wore  s^jecially  great  iu 
abort  lyrics,  revealing  endless  depths  of  feeling 
in  a  f>'w  lines,  so  did  Schumann  succeed,  as  im 
one  has  doue  before  or  since,  iu  saying  great 
things  and  leaving nnntterable  things  to  be  felt, 
in  the  small  form  of  a  sliort  pianoforte  ])iece. 

Schumann's  enthusiastic  admiiation  and 
thorough  ap])rcciation  of  Bach  have  been  already 
describiHl.  He  shared  this  with  Mendelssolm, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  entered  more  thoroughly 
than  Mendelssohn  did  into  the  old  master's 
mysterious  depth  of  feeling.  It  wouM  therefore 
have  been  wonderful  if  he  had  not  attempted 
to  express  himself  in  the  musical  forma  uaed  by 
Bach.  His  strong  natural  inclination  towards 
polyphonic  writing  is  perceptible  even  in  his 
earliest  pianoforte  works,  bnt  it  was  not  until 
1840  that  it  comes  prominently  fonvard.  His 
aix  fugues  on  the  name  '  Bach '  (op.  60),  the 


four  fugues  (op.  7i!),  the  s.  ven  pianoforte  pieces 
in  fughetta  form  (op.  12H),  the  studies  in  canon 
form  for  the  pedal-piano  (op.  56),  and  the  other 
sejiarato  canons  and  (uguis  scattered  up  and 
down  his  pianoforte  works — all  form  a  class  in 
modem  ptanoforte  music  just  as  new  as  do  his 
pianoforte  works  in  the  free  style.  The  traait* 
ment  of  the  parts  in  the  fugues  is  by  no  means 
always  strictly  according  to  rule,  even  when 
viewed  {mm  the  standjKiint  of  Hach,  who 
allowed  himself  considerable  freedom.  In 
employing  an  accompaniment  of  chorrls  in  one 
part,  he  also  goes  far  Ik  yoml  w  liat  had  hitherto 
been  considered  allow aMf.  I'.ut  yot,  taken  as 
a  whole,  these  works  are  masterpieces;  no  other 
coiniMxser  of  mofleni  times  could  have  succeeded 
as  he  has  d<me  in  welding  tngptlx-r  so  completely 
the  modem  style  of  feeling  with  the  old  strict 
form,  or  in  jiving  that  form  a  new  life  and 
vigour  by  means  of  the  ino<lorn  sy>irit.  In 
these  pieces  w(>  hear  the  niiih'  Scliumaiiu  whom 
wc  know  in  his  other  works ;  his  ideaa  adapt 
tliemsclvos  ;vs  if  sjmntaneously  to  the  strict 
reijuirnncnts  of  the  i>olyplionic  style,  and  these 
requirements  again  draw  from  his  imagination 
new  and  characteristic  idcjus.  In  short,  though 
a  great  contrapuntist  he  was  not  a  pedantic 
one,  and  he  may  be  numln'red  among  the  few 
mn-*ii  i:nis  of  the  last  hundred  yeai-s  to  whom 
jtolyphonic  forms  have  been  a  perfectly  natural 
means  of  expressing  their  ideas. 

As  a  composer  of  Songs  Sclmmann  stnnds  by 
the  side  of  Schubert  and  jblendelssohn,  the 
youngest  of  flie  trio  of  great  writere  in  this 
class  of  music.  Schubert  shows  the  greatest 
wealth  of  melody,  Mendelssohn  the  most  perfect 
roundness  of  form;  bnt  Sohumanu  ia  by  far  the 
most  ])rnfnuiidly  and  intellectually  Wlggestive. 
He  displays  a  more  tiuely  cultivated  poetic  taste 
than  Schubert,  with  a  many-aided  feeling  for 
lyric  expression  far  greater  than  Mendelssohn'a. 
Many  of  his  melodies  are  projected  in  bold  and 
aoaring  linea  aueh  aa  we  meet  with  fai  no  other 
composor  but  Schubot;  for  instance,  in  the  well- 
known  songs  '  Widmung'  (op.  25,  No.  1),  'Lied 
der  Bnut'  (op.  25,  No.  12),  'Liebesbotschaft' 
(op.  3»},  No.  6),  '  Stille  Thranen '  (op.  3.'.,  No. 
10),  and  others.  Still  more  frequently  he  throws 
himaelf  into  the  apirit  of  the  German  'Volkslied, 
and  avails  himself  of  its  simpler  and  narrower 
forma  of  melody.  Indeed  his  songs  owe  their 
extraordinary  ]K)pularity  chiefly  to  this  con- 
spicuously  national  element.  The  reader  need 
only  be  reminded  of  the  song  '  O  Sonnenschein ' 
(op.  36,  No.  4),  of  Heine's  'liederkreia'  (op. 
24),  and  of  the  Heine  songs  'Hi-r'  ich  daa 
Liodchen  klingen,'  '  Allnachtlich  im  Traume,' 
'  Ans  alten  Harchen '  (op.  48,  Nos.  10,  1  ),  1  r>), 
of  most  of  the  songs  and  ballads  (op.  4r>.  49, 
53),  and  above  all  of  tlie  '  Wanderlied '  (op.  35, 
No.  3),  w^hich  sparkles  with  youthful  life  and 
healthy  vigour.  Besides  theee  there  are  many 
aonga  in  which  the  melody  ia  baldly  worked 
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out,  and  which  are — as  i.s  also  frequently  the 
caiiti  with  hia  pianoforte  works — as  it  were, 
mm  ftketohM,  or  germs,  of  mfllodioa.  This 
style  of  treatment,  which  is  quite  jieeuh'ar  to 
Sdiumann,  he  was  fond  of  using  when  bo  wished 
to  giT«  the  impression  of »  vagM,  dreamy,  veiled 
sentinicnt  ;  and  by  tliis  means  he  i»enetrated 
more  deeply  into  the  vital  essence  and  sources 
of  fiseliiig  thaa  any  other  aong-writer.  Snoh 
songs  as  '  Der  Nussbaiim '  (op.  25,  No.  3),  or 
'lu  Walde'  (op.  39,  No.  11)  are  oiasterpieoes 
in  this  kind.  Besides  this,  Sohnmann  always 
brought  a  true  jxiit's  instinct  to  bear  on 
the  sabtlest  touches  and  most  oovert  sugges- 
tions in  the  poems  whioh  he  ehose  for  setting, 
and  selected  the  musical  expression  liest  fitted 
to  their  purport.  Schubert  and  Mendelsaohn 
set  veiMs  to  tmies,  Schnmann  wrote  poems  to 
them  in  niasi&  He  was  th>'  lirst  who  ventorsd 
to  dose  on  the  dominant  seventh  when  his  text 
ended  with  a  query  (as  in  op.  49,  No.  8).  With 
him  also  the  vocal  jwirt  often  does  not  end  on 
the  common  chord,  but  tlte  true  close  is  left  to 
the  aooompanimeni^  so  to  give  an  effect  of 
Tagne  and  undetined  fMing.  The  part  filled 
by  the  pianoforte  in  Sehamaiui's  songs  is  a  very 
importantone.  WiUi  Sditthert  and  Mendelsaohn 
we  may  Teiy  properly  speak  of  the  pianoforte 
part  as  an  *aooompaniment,'  however  rich  and 
independent  it  occasionally  appears.  But  with 
Schumann  the  word  is  no  longer  appropriate, 
the  pianoforte  asserts  its  dignity  and  equality 
with  the  voice ;  to  perform  his  songH  satisfactorily 
the  player  must  enter  fully  into  the  singer's 
part  and  the  .linger  into  the  player's,  and  they 
must  constantly  supplement  and  fulfil  each 
other.  It  was  evidently  of  moment  in  the 
history  of  his  art  that  8<:humann  should  have 
come  to  the  work  of  writing  aonga  after  ten  yeara' 
experience  as  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  after  instituting  an  entirely  new  .style  of 
pianoforte  music.  This  style  supiilied  him  with 
an  immense  variety  of  delicate  and  jioetic  modes 
and  shadi  s  <>f  ■  \]iros.sion,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
that  he  dis|il:i\s  such  constant  novelty  in  his 
treatment  of  the  pianoforte  {>art.  The  forms  of 
phrase  wliicli  ln'  iuldpts  in  his  '  iicrninj«ini- 
meuts  '  are  inliniUly  various,  and  always  corre- 
spond with  perfect  fitness  and  ingennity  to  the 
chiirui'trr  of  the  verses.  In  iwinie  e,i.s*'s  the 
pianoforte  ^mrt  is  an  entirely  in(le2>eu(ient 
oompoeition,  which  the  voice  merely  follows 
witli  a  fi  \v  declamatory  ythrascs  (op.  18,  No.  9. 
'  Das  ist  ein  lUoteu  uud  Geigen ')  ;  while  in 
others,  in  oontrast  to  this,  the  voice  stands 
almost  alone,  m  l  tlic  pianoforte  tn^gins  by 
throwing  in  a  few  soft  chords  which  nevertheless 
have  tiieir  due  eharaoteristio  effect  (op.  48,  No. 
18,  'Ich  hab'  im  Traum ').  In  Sdiuniann's 
wtmgji  the  proper  function  of  the  pianoforte  is 
to  reveal  some  deep  and  secret  meaning  whioh 
it  is  beyond  the  j>ower  of  words,  even  of  sung 
words,  to  express  ;  and  he  always  disliked  and 


avoidwl  tho.se  repetitions  of  the  words  of  which 
other  composers  have  availed  themselves  in 
order  to  fill  out  in  the  music  the  feeling  to  whUdi 
the  words  give  rise.  When  he  (bw-s  rejnat  he 
always  seems  to  have  a  special  dramatic  end  in 
view  rather  than  a  morioal  oae^  and  often  makes 
the  piano  supplement  the  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  text,  while  the  voice  is  silent.  Ue  is 
ptftienlarly  strong  in  his  final  symplMmies,  to 
which  he  gave  a  value  and  imiHtrtance,  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  song,  which  uo  one 
hefiMPB  mm  had  ventnred  to  do,  often  assigning 
to  it  a  new  and  iii<le]ienilent  iinisii  .il  thought 
of  its  own.  Sometimes  he  allows  the  general 
feeling  of  the  song  to  reappear  in  it  under  qnito 
a  new  light  ;  sometimes  the  nmsical  phrase 
suggests  some  final  outcome  of  the  words, 
u|iening  to  the  fancy  a  remote  {>erspeetiTe  in 
%vhirh  sight  is  lost  (a  lieautiful  example  is  op. 
48,  No.  Id,  'Die  alteu  bueen  Lieder').  Or  ho 
oontinnea  the  poem  in  mutie;  of  whidi  » 
striking  instance  is  the  close  of  the  '  Fraiien- 
liebe  und  Leben '  ^p.  42),  where  by  repeating 
the  mnsie  of  the  nnt  song  he  revives  in  the 
fancy  of  the  lonely  widow  tlie  memory  of  her 
early  happiness.  The  realm  of  feeling  revealed 
to  us  in  mhumann's  songp  is  thoroughly  youth- 
ful, an  unfailing  mark  of  the  true  lyric  ;  the 
sentiment  he  principally  deals  with  is  that  of 
love,  which  in  his  hands  is  especially  tender 
and  pure,  almost  maidenly.  The  set  of  SongB 
called  '  Fraueuliebe  und  Leben '  gives  us  a  deep 
insight  into  the  most  subtle  and  secret  emotions 
of  a  pure  woman's  soul,  decpsr  indasd  than 
could  have  been  expecte<l  from  any  man.  and 
in  fact  no  composer  but  Schumann  woiUd  have 
been  capable  of  it. 

Schumann  also  found  musical  e<iuivalent->i  and 
shades  of  colour  for  Eichendortfs  mystical  views 
of  nature  ;  his  settings  of  £ichendurtr°s  ]K)ems 
may  called  absolutely  classical,  and  he  is 
equally  at  home  in  dealing  willi  the  bubbling 
freshness  or  the  chivalrous  sentiment  of  the  poet. 
Many  of  Schumann's  fresh  and  sjiarkling  songs 
liave  a  touch  of  tlie  student's  joviality,  but 
without desesnding  from  their  h^  distinction  : 
never  under  any  circimistances  was  hrf  trivial. 
Indeed  he  had  no  8ym|)athy  with  the  farcical, 
though  his  talent  for  the  humorous  is  amply 
pruve<l  by  his  songs.  A  mastf-rpiece  of  the 
kind  is  the  setting  of  Heine's  poem  '  Kin  Jiing* 
ling liebt ein  Madehen '  (op.  48,  No.  Il),  with 
its  stnuiu'c  undercurrent  of  trngcdy.  It  was 
prini  i{Killy  in  dealing  with  Heine  a  worda  that 
he  betrays  this  sense  of  humour ;  «'Wir  sassen 
am  Fischerhause '  (op.  45,  No.  3),  is  an  exani{)lc, 
aud  still  more  '  Es  leuchtet  meiiie  Liebe '  (op. 
127,  No.  8),  where  a  resemblance  to  the  seheno 
of  the  .\  minor  String  Qoaftot  is  very  obvioua. 
A  thing  which  may  well  es^te  astonishment  as 
apparently  quite  beside  the  nature  of  Sehumaan's 
character,  is  that  he  could  even  find  characteristic 
music  for  Heine's  bitterest  irony  (op.  24,  No.  6) 
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*Warto,  -warto,  wilder  Schiflhnmnn,'  Mid  many 

of  the  *  Diohterlicbe.' 
Schtnnann'a  SymphoniM  may,  withoot  any 

injusliec,  be  eonsiderod  as  the  most  iinixjrtatit 
iu  their  time  since  Beethoven.  Though  Mendeht- 
•olinexoeto  him  in  ngvlarity  of  lbnn,aiid  fhongh 
Schubert's  C  iiiajor  S\ Tiii'liony  is  <piito  mn'que 
in  its  wealth  of  beautitui  musical  ideas,  yet 
Schiuttann  anrpaw  both  in  gnatnen  and  forae. 
Ht!  is  tlie  man,  they  the  youtlis  ;  In-  has  tho 
greatest  amount  of  what  is  dematided  by  that 
graateafc,  nost  matnn,  and  moat  inportent  of 
nil  forms  of  inatnimental  miHic  Ho  mmrs 
near  to  Beethoven,  who  it  is  quite  evident  was 
almost  the  only  oomposer  ilmt  he  ever  took  as 
a  modt'l.  No  tnu  e  whatever  of  Haydn  or  Mozart 
is  to  be  found  in  Itis  symphoniee,  and  of  Men- 
ddaaoh  n  j  ust  aa  little.  A  oertain  approximation 
to  Schubert  is  indee<l  imrceptiblo  in  the  'work- 
ing oat'  (Durch/uhnina)  of  his  Allegro  move- 
ments. But  the  symphonies,  like  the  pianoforte 
works,  the  son^^,  and  indetni  all  that  Schumann 
produced,  bear  the  strong  impress  of  a  marvelloos 
originality,  and  a  oreatiTO  power  all  his  own. 
Kwn  the  first  published  Symphony  (in  Bb,  op. 
88)  shows  a  very  distinct  talrat  for  tliis  branch 
of  composition.  We  do  not  know  that  Scha- 
mann  had  ever  previously  attempted  orchestral 
compositions,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sympliony 
written  in  the  befrinnin^;  of  1830,  which  still 
remains  in  MS.     In  In-  writes  tu  linin: 

'  At  present  it  is  true  that  I  have  not  liad  much 
practice  in  orchestral  writing,  but  I  hope  to 
master  it  some  day.'  And  in  his  next  atlonpt 
he  attained  his  object  In  a  few  {lassages  in 
the  Bt>  Sympliony,  the  etfect^  of  the  instruments 
are  indeed  not  r^htty  calculated.  One  great 
ermr  in  the  first  movement  he  remedied  after 
the  lii-st  hearing.  This  was  in  the  two  o]jening 
bars,  from  which  the  theme  of  the  Allegro  is 
al'terwards  generate*!,  and  whieli  were  given  to 
tlie  horns  and  truni{icts.  It  ran  originally  thus, 
in  agreement  with  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro 
movement : 


which,  on  account  of  tlie  G  and  A  being  stopped 
notes,  had  an  unexpected  and  very  comic  ellcct. 
Schumann  himself  was  mneh  amnsed  at  the 
mistake  ;  when  he  was  at  Hanover  in  Januarr 
1854  ho  told  the  story  to  his  friends,  and  it  was 
▼eiy  amusing  to  hear  this  man,  nsually  so  grave 
and  silent,  ri'gardlt  >^M  nf  the  prnsfiice  of  sf  ian;,'iTs 
(forthe  iucidenttook  place  atapublicrestaurant), 
sing  out  the  first  fire  notes  of  the  snbject  quite 
loud,  the  two  next  iu  a  mulllt'd  voice,  ami  the 
last  again  loud.  Ho  placed  the  phrase  a  third 
higher,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  score : 


Another,  but  less  important  [massage  for  the 
horns  has  remained  tmaltered.  in  bar  17  of 
the  first  Allegro,  Schumann  thoQ|^t  that  this 
phrase  ^ 

ought  to  be  made  more  prominent  than  it 

usually  was  on  the  horns,  and  re<iuestt'd  both 
Taubert  and  David,  when  it  was  iu  reheantal 
at  Berlin  and  Leipdg  in  the  winter  of  1842, 

to  have  it  played  on  the  tronil)onen. 

But  in  general  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
ootaitt  mutery  over  his  means  that  he  shows 

oven  in  the  first  Symphony.  His  orchestra- 
tion is  less  smooth  and  dear  than  that  of  either 
Mendelssohn  or  Oade,  and  in  its  sterner  i^tyle 
reminds  us  rather  of  Sehub«  rt.  Hut  this  stern 
power  is  siuted  to  the  substance  of  his  ideas, 
and  ^ere  is  no  lack  of  captivating  beauty  of 
sound.  We  even  meet  in  liis  orchestral  works 
w  ith  a  number  of  new  effects  of  sound  such  as 
only  true  genius  can  disoover  or  iuTent.  In* 
stances  of  these  are  the  treatment  of  the  three 
trumpets  in  the  'Manfred'  overture,  the  use 
made  ti  the  horns  in  the  second  movement  of 
the  Elb  Symphony,  the  violin  solo  introduced 
into  tlie  Komanza  of  the  D  minor  Symphony, 
etc.  etc.  It  is  Iwrd  to  decide  which  of  Schu- 
mann's four  symphonie^s  (or  five,  counting  opw 
52)  is  the  finest.  Each  has  individual  beautisa 
of  its  own.  In  life  and  freshness  and  the  feeling 
of  inward  happiness^  the  B^  Symphony  stands 
at  the  head.  Schumann  originally  intended  to 
call  it  tlie  'Spring  Sym[)hony  '  ;  and  indeed  he 
wrote  it,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Taulwrt, 
in  Feb.  1811,  wlicn  the  first  breath  of  spring 
was  in  the  air.  The  fii-»t  Uiovemont  was  to 
have  been  call>  d  *  Sjiring's  Awakening,'  and  the 
Finale  (which  lie  always  wished  not  to  be  taken 
too  last)  '  Sjiring's  Farewell.'  Many  imis  of 
tilt  5}  m]'liuny  liavo  an  es]>ecial  charm  when  WO 
thus  know  the  object  with  which  they  were 
written.  The  beginning  of  the  introduction 
evidently  represents  a  trumi>ct-8ummons  sent 
pealin;;  down  from  on  high  ;  then  gentle  zcphyi-s 
lilow  (>u(tly  to  and  fro,  and  everywhere  tlie 
dormant  forces  awake  and  make  their  way  to 
the  light  (we  are  quoting  from  the  composer's 
own  ])rogranune).  In  the  Allegro  the  Spring 
comes  laughing  in,  in  the  filll  beauty  of  youth.* 
Tliis  explains  and  justilics  the  novel  use  of  the 
triangle  iu  the  timt  movement — an  instrument 
not  then  considered  admissible  in  a  symphony. 
An  cndianting  effect  is  pnnlueed  by  the  Spring 
song  at  the  close  of  the  first  movement,  played 
'  as  though  song  with  a  ftdl  heart ;  and  it  is  an 
entirely  new  form  of  coda  (sec  p.  67  of  the 
score).  In  publishing  the  Symphony,  Schu- 
mann oinitted  the  exp1anat<^  titles,  becanss 
he  believed  that  the  attentioa  of  the  publie  is 

I  flehiininnri  liitt-ti'ted  tiM 
tJtkf-n  tli't  ]ik  tly  fii"t«'r  At 
oapUUjr  into  Lh*  AlU/r», 
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distracted  from  the  main  purpose  of  a  work  by 
things  of  that  kind,    we  may  well  believe, 

moreover,  tliat  a  ^ood  part  of  the  spring-like 
feding  in  this  symphony  comes  from  the  deep 
and  heart-felt  joy  which  Schumann  felt  at  being 
at  last  united  to  his  hard -won  bride.  The 
same  influence  is  seen  in  the  D  minor  Symphony 
(op.  120),  written  in  the  same  year  with  that 
jost  described,  and  immediately  after  it  It  ia 
entirely  similar  to  its  predecessor  in  its  funda- 
mental feeling,  but  has  more  passion.  The 
form  too  is  new  and  very  successful  -,  the  four 
sectiniis  follow  each  other  consecutively  without 
any  pauses,  so  tliat  the  work  SLtins  to  consist 
of  only  one  great  mofvoment.  The  subjects  uf 
the  Inf nMlmtinii  re-appear  iu  the  Romanze, 
with  (litlciTiit  tieulnient,  and  the  chief  subject 
of  the  first  Allegro  is  the  foundation  of  that  of 
the  last.  The  second  part  of  the  first  Allegro 
is  iu  quite  au  unusual  form,  and  bi>l'ore  the  last 
Allegro  we  finda  dowintroduction — imaginative, 
majestic,  and  most  on>jinal.  As  has  brcii 
already  mentioned,  Schuniunn  intended  to  call 
the  work  'Symjdioiiic  Fantasia.*  Here,  too, 
poetic  pictures  seem  to  be  hovering  round  him 
on  every  side. 

His  third  aymphonio  vrark  of  the  jtw  1841 
ia  alio  irregular,  but  only  in  form,  anrl  ha.s  as 
good  a  right  as  the  tiecund  to  the  name  of  '  Sym- 
phony.* It  appeared,  however,  under  the  name 
'  Ovrrtnrc,  .Schei-zo,  and  Finale  '  as  op.  ri'2.  Of 
this  work,  which  is  charming  throughout,  the 
first  movement  oflTera  ns  the  only  example  to  be 
found  in  Schumann  of  the  influence  of  Cherubini, 
a  master  for  whom  he  had  a  great  reverence, 
perhaps  the  meet  lovely  movement  ia  the  highly 
j)oetie  Scherzo  in  fiif^iic-rhythm,  which  might 
constitute  a  type  by  itaelf  among  symphony- 
Bcheraoa.  His  other  scheme  approximate  in 
style  to  those  of  Bi  i  thoven,  whose  invention  and 
speciality  this  form  was,  and  who  had  no 
sneoessor  in  it  hnt  Sohumann.  The  chaiao- 
t(  ristic  of  the  C  major  Symphony  fop.  61)  ia  a 
graver  and  more  mature  depth  of  feeling;  its 
bold  dedaiveneas  of  form  and  overpowering 
wealth  of  expression  reveal  distimlly  the  re- 
lationship in  art  between  Schumann  and  Beet- 
hoven. The  form,  too,  as  far  as  regards  the 
number  aii'l  character  of  the  movements,  is 
quite  that  of  the  classical  masters,  while  in  the 
last  Symphony  (Eb,  op.  97)  Schumann  once 
more  appears  as  one  of  the  modem  sohooL 
This  is  divided  into  five  separate  movements, 
including  a  slow  movement  in  sustained  style, 
and  of  a  devotional  character,  between  the 
An<lant.>  and  the  Finale.  Schumann  originally 
in.soribcd  it  willi  the  words  '  In  the  style  of  an 
accompaniment  to  a  solemn  ceremony '  (ini 
Charakti'r  ib-r  I«et,'leitunt^  I'iner  foierlichen  Ccre- 
monie).  ami  we  know  that  it  was  suggested  to 
him  1)y  the  sight  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  and 
the  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  Archbishop  I 
von  Geisscl  a  elevation  to  the    Cardinalate.  I 


The  other  movements  are  powerful,  and  full  of 
variety  and  charm,  and  the  whole  symphony  ia 
full  of  vivid  pictures  of  Khineland  life.  Perhaps 
the  gem  of  the  whole  is  the  second  movement 
(Scherzo),  in  which  power  and  beauty  are 
mingled  with  the  romance  which  in  every 
German  heart  hovers  round  the  Rhine  and  its 
multitude  of  songs  and  legends.  Although 
written  in  1850,  when  Schumann's  imagination 
was  becoming  exhausted,  the  work  bears  no 
trace  of  any  diminution  of  power. 

The  jK>etical  concert-overture,  a  form  invented 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  practisc<l  by  Ik-nm  lt  and 
Gade,  was  one  never  cultivated  by  Scliumauu. 
Hisovertores  are  really  'opening  pieoes, '  wliether 
to  opera,  play,  or  some  festivity  or  other.  In 
this  again  he  follows  Beethoven.  Hia  overtures, 
like  thoee  of  Beethoven,  are  most  eBectave  in 
the  concert-room,  wluii  the  drama  or  occasion 
for  which  they  were  coni]H>scd  is  kept  iu  mind. 
It  is  so  even  with  the  wonderftil  *  Genoveva ' 
overture,  which  contains  something  of  Welwr's 
power  and  swing  ;  but  more  than  all  is  it  true 
of  the  overture  to  Byron's  *  Manfred,'  so  fell  of 
tremendous  jiassion.  None  of  the  overtures 
subset^uently  written  by  Schumann  reached  this 
degree  of  iterfection,  least  of  all  his  *Fanst' 
overture,  tliough  that  to  the  '  Brant  von  Mes- 
sina'(op.  100)  is  not  mueh  inferior  to  'Manfred.' 
In  the  last  year  of  his  prodnotive  aetivity 
Schumann  was  much  oocupiod  with  this  form, 
but  the  exhausted  oonditioin  of  his  creative 
powers  eannot  be  disguised,  either  in  the  *  Fanst  * 
overture  or  in  those  to  SliakesfKare's  •  .Tiilius 
Caesar '  (op.  128)  and  Goethe's  '  Hermann  uud 
Dorothea '  (op.  1 36),  which  last  he  had  intended 
to  set  as  an  opera.  The  festival  overture  on  the 
'  Eheinweinlied '  (op.  123)  is  cleverly  worked, 
and  a  very  effeotive  pUee  d^ocemion. 

It  Wrt.s  in  tin-  spriii;;  of  1S3S  that  Schumann 
made  his  tirst  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  a 
String  Quartet.  It  was  searoely  snooessfii],  for 
he  was  t<K)  nnich  immersed  in  pianoforte  music  ; 
at  any  rate  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  uothing 
of  it  In  Jnne  and  July  1842  he  was  much 
iiioi  f  suooessfhl.  TJh!  tlircc  string  quartet*  (op. 
41),  written  at  this  time,  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  become  known.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
be  in  the  purest  rjuartet  style  ;  but  as  Schu- 
mann never  played  any  stringed  instrument, 
this  is  not  surprising.  They  still  retain  much 
of  the  pianoforte  style  ;  hat  by  tiiis  very  means 
Schumann  attains  many  new  and  l>eautiful 
effects.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  A  minor 
(juai  tet  Schumann  h.id  become  acquainted  with 
Marschner's  G  minor  Trio  (op.  112),  and 
speaks  of  it  iu  the  Zeitschrifl.  The  fine 
scher/.o  of  that  wode  stmek  htei  very  mneh, 
aixl  in  his  own  scherzo  it  reajijiears,  in  a 
modified  form  certainly,  but  yet  recognisable 
enough.  In  spite  of  this  plagiarism.  Itowever,  we 
must  allow  the  qnartft  to  be  in  the  highest 
i  degree  original,  and  full  of  richness  and  poetry. 
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It  oontaina  much  uahanting  beauty,  never 
mrpMSod  even  by  Schumann.  He  aeems  here 
to  hsfe  reeumed  his  practice  of  mixing  up 
poetie  myatieisin  with  his  music.  What 
other  reason  could  there  be  for  jirojiosiiig  to 
use  the  four  bars  of  modulation  from  the  first 
qovtet  (bars  30-34),  exaoUy  m  they  stand,  for 
an  introduction  to  the  second  quartet?  He 
afterwards  struck  them  out,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Mitograph.  The  other  qnjutets  ako  tniTed 
at  their  preseut  form  only  after  manifold  altera- 
tions. The  alow  introduction  to  the  A  minor 
Quirtet  was  at  first  intended  to  be  played  con 
torrfini.  The  third  quartet  began  with  a  chord 
of  the  6-.'i  on  D,  held  out  for  a  whole  Iwr.  The 
^catest  alterations  were  made  in  the  tirst 
Allegro  of  the  A  minor  and  in  the  variations  in 
A"*  of  the  F  major  Quartets.  Wliole  sections 
were  re-written  and  modified  in  various  ways. 
Bat  Wssielewsld  is  mistaken  in  saying  (8rd  ed. 
p.  17?^.  iintv)  that  the  piii  lento  over  the  coda 
in  these  variations  is  a  misprint  for  piu  tnosao. 
SAnmaaB  wrote  lento  quite  plainly,  and 
ervidently  meant  what  he  WTote.  He  may 
possibly  have  changed  his  mind  afterwards,  for 
m  regard  to  UmjM)  he  was  often  moved  by 
the  opinions  of  others. 

Of  tlie  works  for  strings  and  pianoforte,  tlie 
Qointet  (o|i>.  44)  is  of  course  the  linest ;  it  will 
dwsys  keep  its  place  in  tiia  first  nmic  of  mosiosl 
rruT-sterj-ie*  i  ^i.  It  r  lninis  the  hii;lii  st  admiration, 
not  only  because  of  its  brilliant  originality^  and 
its  innate  power — ^whieh  seems  to  grow  with 
svay  movement,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
kaves  the  hearer  with  a  feeling  of  the  possibility 
ti  nerer-ending  increase — but  also  because  of 
its  gorgeous  beauty  of  sound,  and  the  beautiful 
and  well-Vialanccd  relations  betwet-n  the  y>iano- 
fortc  and  the  strings.  Musicians  arc  still  living, 
like  Gsrl  Reineoke  of  Leipzig,  who  at  the  time 
of  its  appeararnf  wt  re  in  the  most  susceptible 
period  of  youth,  aud  who  tell  of  the  indescrib- 
able impression  the  work  made  upon  them.  It 
iTMist  have  seemed  like  a  new  paradise  of  beauty 
rcvmled  to  their  view.  The  Pianoforte  Quartet 
(op.  47)  only  wants  animation,  and  a  more 
poptdar  cliaractor  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
to  make  it  of  equal  merit  with  the  Quintet. 
There  is  much  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  llach,  as  is 
perhaps  nn«t  evident  in  the  wonderful  melody 
of  til'  An'iante.  A  higli  rank  is  taken  by  the 
TriiH  in  D  minor  (op.  63)  and  F  migor  (op.  80), 
Iwth,  as  welt  as  th«  quintet  and  quartet,  written 
in  one  and  the  same  year.  In  the  first  a 
fssriooate  and  sometimes  gloomy  character 
predominates,  while  the  second  is  more  oheeribl 
and  full  of  warmth  in  the  middle  movements. 
The  canonic  style  is  employed  in  the  Adagios 
of  both  trios  with  new  and  powerful  effect.  The 
treatment  of  the  strings  with  respect  to  the 
pitnoftTt^  jiiay  here  and  there  K'  considertHl 
too  orchestral  in  style  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
fci|QUen  that  it  waa  adopted  to  snit  the  piano 


style,  which  in  Schumann  is  veiy  different  from 
that  of  the  classical  masters  and  of  Mendelssohn. 
The  two  trios,  however,  are  wanting  in  that 
expression  of  perfect  health  which  isso  prominent 
in  both  the  quintet  and  the  quartet.  They 
show  traces  ol  the  hurry  and  breathles.s  haste 
which  in  his  later  years  increases  the  com]>lica- 
tion  of  his  rhythms.  The  third  and  la^t  Trio 
(G  minor,  op.  110)  is  far  inferior  to  the  others. 
There  is  still  the  same  artistie  design,  and  in 
isolated  passages  the  noble  genius  of  the  master 
still  shines  dearly  out;  bat  as  a  whole  this 
trio  tells  of  exhaustion.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  most  of  the  otlier  chunber  works  of  Schn- 
mann's  late.st  years.  Among  thetu  are  two 
sonatas  for  juanoaud  ^nolin,  gloomy,  uii|ia>?^io]ied 
compositions,  which  can  hardly  be  listened  to 
without  a  fet-liii;,' fif  opj)ression.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  shorter  pieces  fur  ditferent  instru- 
ments, among  which  the  '  lliirehenbUder  Trir 
Pianoforte  und  Viola'  (op.  11  3)  arc  ['idiiiinent. 

No  one  who  bears  in  mind  iSchumann's  ulti- 
mate fate  ean  hear  without  emotion  the  last 
of  these  *  Miirehenbilder,'  which  beare  the  direc- 
tion '  liangsam.  mit  melancholischem  Ansdnick.' 

In  the  sphere  of  the  concerto  Schumann  has 
left  an  inijK'rishable  trace  of  his  genius  in  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor  (op.  54).  It 
is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  mature  works. 
In  addition  to  all  his  pecnliar  originality  it  has 
also  the  qualities,  which  no  cr)neerto  should 
lack,  of  external  brillionoy,  and  striking,  power- 
ful, well>rounded  subjects. '  The  first  moTsment 
is  written  in  a  frrr  form  with  happy  effect;  the 
cause  being  that  Schumann  had  at  first  intended 
it  to  stand  as  an  indc|»endent  piece,  with  the 
title  *  Fantasia. '  He  did  not  add  the  other  two 
movements  until  two  years  afterwards. — The 
'  Introduction  und  Allegro  appassionato,'  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  (op^  92),  is  a  rich 
addition  to  concerto  literature.  In  Schumann 
there  is  a  dee|»er  connection  between  the 
}>ianoforte  and  orchestra  than  had  before  been 
customary,  tlioii^h  not  carried  to  such  a  i>oint 
as  to  interfere  with  the  contrast  between  the 
two  independent  powen.  He  was  far  firom 
writing  syinjihonies  with  the  pianoforte  odWtf- 
(jaU).  His  other  works  in  concerto- form,  written 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  do  not  attain  to 
the  height  of  the  Concerto.  Among  them  is 
an  unpublished  violin  concerto  written  ix  tween 
ScpL  21  and  Oct.  3,  1853,  and  consisting  of 
tiie  following  movements:  (1)  D  miner  alia 
breve,  'Iinkniftigen,  nichtzu  sclinellm  T--mpo' ; 
(2)  Bt>  nii^or,  conmion  time,  '  Langsam ' ;  (3) 
D  major,  8-4,  'Lebhaffc,  dooh  nidhtzasehnell.' 
The  autograph  was  in  tlie  |»ossession  of  .Toachira. 
A  Fantasia  for  violin  and  orchestra,  dedicated 
to  tlie  same  great  artist,  is  published  as  op.  131. 
The  Violoiu  ello  Concerto  (op.  129)  is  remark- 
able for  a  Very  beautiful  slow  middle  movement. 
There  is  also  a  Concerto  for  four  horns  and 
orbhestFa  (op,  86).   Sflhvmann  himself  thonc^t 
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vcrv  liif^hly  of  this  piece,  partly  because,  as  he 
wroto  to  Dr.  Hortcl,  'it  was  (j[uite  curious.' 
It  u  indeed  the  fint  attemiit  miide  in  modern 
tiinea  to  revive  the  form  of  the  old  Concerto 
ffrouo  which  Sebutiau  Bach  had  brought  to 
perfection  in  his  six  80>called  *  Brandenburg ' 
oonoertos.  As  these  conetTtoe  of  Beoh  wore  not 
printed  until  l  ^'-O,  and  Schumann  can  scarcr  ly 
havuknuwii  liieia  lu  manuacri])t,  il  i»  a  remark- 
able and  interestin>;  coincidence  tliat  lie  should 
tliu.H  hiive  fnllowed  liaeli'H  lead  without  knowiji;^ 
iU  The  piece  ia  juurticularly  hard  for  the  tirst 
horn,  becMise  of  the  high  notes.  When  -well 
rendered  it  has  a  ji.  rttliarly  sonorous,  often  very 
romantio  elfeot,  to  which,  however,  the  ear  aoou 
heoomee  ineenrible  from  the  tone  of  the  fonr 
horns. 

In  his  account  of  Marschiu-r'a  *  Khingo  aus 
Oaten,"  a  work  performed  in  Leipzig  on  Oct. 
22,  1840,  SchuntaTin  e.xpresaes  groat  a«lmiration 
for  the  form,  in  which  it  was  possible  to  niake 
itse  lor  concert  perforiuances  of  romantic  storicji, 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  need  on  the  stage. 
He  was  the  first  to  follow  this  exnniple  in 
Ilia  ^Paradise  and  the  I'erL'  The  text  was 
token  from  Moore's  {kh  iu,  of  which  Sehnnumn 
shortened  eonie  parts  to  suit  his  pnrpose,  w  hilu 
he  lengthened  others  by  his  own  insertions. 
It  was  his  first  work  for  voices  and  orchestra, 
and  is  one  of  his  greatrat  and  moat  important. 
The  subject  was  hajipily  chosen.  The  longing' 
felt  by  one  of  these  ideal  Ltcings  creatwl  by  the 
imagination  from  the  forces  of  nature,  to  attain 
or  ri-gain  a  higher  and  hapjiier  existence,  antl 
using  every  meana  for  the  fuUihueiit  of  tltis 
longing,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  German 
popular  legends,  and  is  still  a  favourite  and 
8ym{iatketio  idea  in  Uermany.  It  is  the  root 
of  the  legends  of  the  Fair  Melnsina,  of  the 
Water  Nixie,  and  of  Hans  Heiling.  Sehamami's 
fancy  must  have  been  stiiinilated  by  the  magic 
of  the  EoiJl,  no  less  tiian  by  Moore's  jK>em,  w  ith 
its  |H>etic  pictures  displayed  on  a  backgroutul 
of  high  nroral  sentinuMit.  The  fact  of  Schu- 
mann's haviug  retained  so  much  of  Moore's 
narrative  is  worthy  of  all  praise;  it  is  the 
dcHcriptive  portifiin  of  the  |>f)ein  tint  have  the 
greatcjit  charm,  aud  the  umsic  conforms  to  this. 
TVue,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  disadvan- 
tage in  uang  a  complete  self-contained  poem 
as  a  text  for  musio,  a  great  deal  of  which  w  ill 
inevitably  have  been  written  without  regard  to 
the  comt)oser.  Much  that  we  pass  over  lightly 
in  reading  luvs,  when  .set  to  nnisic,  a  mnro 
detiuite  and  insistent  eilect  than  was  intended. 
In  other  plaoea  again,  the  poem,  fhmi  the 
musician's  jwint  of  view,  will  bf  (l.  fu  i.  nt  in 
opportunitiee  for  tJie  strong  contnuita  so  neces- 
sary for  eflTeet  in  music.  This  is  very  obvious 
in  Schumann's  composition.  The  thinl  )>ortion 
of  the  work,  although  ho  took  much  trouble  to 
give  it  greater  variety  by  additions  to  the  poetry, 
•ttHers  from  a  certain  monotony*   Kot  tliat  the 


separate  numbers  are  weaker  than  those  of  the 
former  parts,  but  they  are  wajiting  in  suoii^ 
shadows.    Bat  there  is  aomething  dss  that 
prevents  the  work  from  protluciiig  a  really 
striking  ett'ect  upon  large  audieucea,  aad  tha^ 
is,  if  we  may  say  so,  ^t  there  is  too  mndi 
music  in  it.    Schumann  brought  it  forth  hom 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  and  threw,  even  into 
iUs  smallest  interludes,  all  the  depth  of  expres- 
siou  of  which  he  was  capable.    The  Kautio  are 
crowded  together,  an<l  stand  in  each  t'thrr's 
light.    If  they  had  been  fewer  in  uuubtr  they 
would  have  had  more  effect.    Bat,  with  all 
these  allowances,  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  is  one 
of  the  moat  enchanting  muaical  poema  in  exist- 
ence.   And  we  can  now  confirm  his  own  w«da 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  after  the  coinpleiian  of 
the  work  :    '  A  soft  voice  within  me  kept  saying 
while  I  wrote,  It  is  not  in  vain  that  thon  art 
writing':  for  this  composition  will  go  far  to 
make  him  immortal.     All   the  chomsoa  in 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peii,'   perliaps  with  th«> 
exception  of  the  last,  are  fine,  original,  and 
effective.     I^iit  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  choral 
composition  Mas  not  really  bchumann's  strong 
imiut     In  this  reepeet  he  is  far  inftricr  to 
Mendelssohn.    In  many  of  his  choruses  he  mi^t 
even  seem  to  lack  the  requisite  mastery  ova* 
the  technical  requirements  of  choral  oompositiom, 
so  Instrumental  in  style,  so  impneticable  and 
unne<*P8.Harily  iliflii  ult  ilo  tliey  seem.     Hut  if  w** 
consider  Schunianu  sakill  in  i>olyphonic  writing, 
and  recaU  pieoet  of  such  grand  oonoeption  and 
ma.sterly  treatment  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chorua  of  the  '  Faust '  music,  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  true  reaaon  of  the  defect  lies  deqMr. 
The  essential  puts  of  a  choru.s  aiv  large  aitd 
simple  subjects,  broad  and  flowing  development, 
and  divisions  clearly  marked  and  intelligible  to 
alL  In  a  good  cliorus  there  mnstbe  eomethingto 
speak  to  the  heart  of  the  masses.  Schumann 
took  exactly  the  opjiosite  view.     The  chorus 
W!Ls  usually  an  in.strument  unfitted  for  the 
ex|>rc>.sion  of  hi.s  ideas.     His  genius  coiiM  hare 
moitteredtho  technical  j>art  of  choral  com{>ocitioa 
as  quickly  and  surely  as  that  of  oreheatral  oon- 
jMisition.     But  since  the  case  wa.s  otlienviso.  the 
diief  importance  of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  solos  and  their  aceompanimcnts, 
caiiecially  in  the  latter,  for  here  the  orchestra 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  voice  as  the 
pianoforte  does  in  Schumann's  songs.    A  good 
orchestral  rendering  of  'Bsradise  and  the  Fni' 
is  a  task  of  the  greatest  difliculty,  but  000  re- 
warded by  [terfect  eiyoyn»ent. 

In  the  fairy-tdo  of  *Tho  Pilgrim^  of  the 
Rose'  (op.  ITJ)  Schumann  intcnli'l  to  ph>du«t? 
a  companion  picture  to  '  Paradise  and  tlie  Peri,' 
but  in  less  definite  outline  and  vaguer  ooloun. 
The  idea  of  the  poem  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
fonner  work,  but  Horn's  execution  of  the  idea 
is  entirely  without  taste.  Schumann  was 
possibly  attiaoted  by  it*  mootti  vernftmtioii 
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and  a  few  really  good  musical  situations.  Tlie 
music  contains  nmch  that  is  airy  and  i'mih,  aa 
well  as  a  beautiful  dirge.  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  full  of  :i  fi't'ble  sentimentality  utterly 
foreign  to  Schumann's  general  character,  and 
Moibable  only  to  the  decay  of  his  intaginatum. 
The  insignificant  and  wholly  idyllic  subject  was 
quite  inadequate  to  give  employment  to  the 
whole  appaimlM  of  mI»,  ohonu,  and  orah«atra, 
and  .Schnniann's  fii-st  idea  of  iirovi<ling  a  piano- 
forte acconi^Miuinient  only  was  the  right  one. 
Witii  a  mnail  Motion  of  Sehnmann's  admirers 
the  work  will  always  keep  its  place,  and  produce 
a  pleasing  though  not  very  deep  etl'ect.  His 
othor  works  in  this  fonn  ooMbt  of  four  bal1ad« : 
—  'Der  Klmigssohn'  (op.  116),  '  Des  Siuigei-s 
Fluch'  (op.  139),  'Das  Gluck  von  Edenliall' 
(op.  143),  all  by  UMand;  and  *Voin  Pagen 
und  dcr  Konigstochtor  '  (oj>.  140),  by  Geilwl.  It 
is  painfully  evident  that  these  {loems  were  not 
fwuly  written  for nrarie.  The  way  the  prinoiiial 
•VMlts  of  the  story  arc  de*  ribed,  and  the  whole 
outward  form  of  the  verses,  imply  that  tltey 
were  intended  to  be  recited  by  a  single  person, 
and  that  not  a  singer  but  a  sjieaker.  If  neces- 
saiy  to  be  sung,  the  form  of  a  atrophic  song 
ahooM  have  been  chosen,  as  is  the  case  with 
*Das  Gliick  von  Edenhall,'  but  this  would 
oonllne  the  varieties  of  expression  within  too 
narrow  a  range.  It  is  ss  though  Schumann's 
pent-up  desire  for  the  dramatic  form  were 
seeking  au  outlet  in  these  ballads  ;  especially 
as  we  know  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  creative 
■otivity  he  was  anxious  to  meet  with  a  new 
opera-libretto.  The  faults  of  texts  and  .subjects 
might,  however,  be  overlooked,  if  the  music  made 
itself  felt  ss  the  product  of  a  rich  and  niiwearied 
imagination.  Unfortunately,  however,  tliis  is 
seldom  the  case.  It  is  just  in  the  more  dramatic 
parts  that  we  detect  an  obvious  dulness  in  the 
music,  a  lameness  in  rhythm,  and  a  want  of 
fresh  and  hajtpy  eontr.i&ts.  It  must  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  isolated  beauties  of  no 
mean  order  are  to  U*  met  with  ;  such  a.s  the 
whole  of  the  third  purt  and  tlie  I>eginning  an<l 
end  of  the  second,  in  tlie  liallad  '  Vom  Pagen 
und  dcr  Kiinigstochter,'  These  works,  however, 
taken  as  a  whole,  will  hardly  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  works  of 
striking  beauty  for  voices  and  orchestra  in  a 
purely  lyrical  vein.  Among  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  '  Reqtiiem  for  Mignon '  from 
•Wilhelm  Meister'  (op.  9SA),  and  Hcbbers 
'  Kachtlied  (op.  lOd).  The  former  of  these 
was  especially  written  for  mnsie,  and  eontains 
the  loveliest  thoughts  and  words  embodied  in 
an  unconstrained  and  agreeable  form.  Few 
composers  were  so  well  fitted  for  anoh  a  work 
•a  Sohwnann.  with  his  .sensitive  emotional 
facility  and  his  delicate  sense  of  poetry  ;  and 
it  ia  no  wonder  that  he  sneeeeded  in  prodndng 
this  beautiful  little  compu.'iitinii.  \\\\\  it  should 
never  be  heard  in  a  large  concert  room,  for  which 
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its  delicate  proportions  and  tender  colouring  are 
utterly  unfitted.  The  '  Nachtlied '  is  a  long 
choral  movement  The  peeoliar  and  fantaatk) 
feeling  of  the  i«>em  receives  adequate  treat  men  t 
by  a  particular  stylo  in  whidh  the  ehorus  is 
sometimee  nsed  only  to  give  colour,  and  aome> 
times  is  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  a 
lH>lyt>honic  structure,  in  which  all  human  in- 
dividuality eeeme  to  be  meiged,  aid  only  tiie 
universal  poweis  of  natUTS  and  of  life  rsign 
supreme. 

Schumann's  nnafe  to '  Fbost '  is  not  intended 

to  bo  performed  on  the  stage  a.s  the  musical 
complement  of  Goethe's  drama.  It  is  a  piece 
for  concert  performance,  or  rather  a  set  of  pieces, 
for  he  (lid  not  stipulate  or  intend  that  all  three 
]»arts  should  be  given  together.  What  he  did 
was  to  take  ont  a  number  of  •oenea  fkom  both 
jiarta  of  Goethe's  poem,  and  let  DUlio  to  them. 
It  follows  that  the  work  ia  not  self-contained, 
but  requires  for  its  fhll  understanding  an  aecu. 
rate  knowledge  of  the  poem.  From  the  First 
Part  he  took  the  following: — (1)  Part  of  tlte 
first  scene  in  the  garden  between  Grctchen  and 
Faust  ;  (2)  Gretchen  before  the  .shrine  of  the 
Maler  dolorosa  ;  (S)  The  scene  in  the  Cathedral. 
These  three  form  the  first  division  of  his  Faust 
music.  From  the  Second  Part  of  the  play  he 
adopted  :  (1)  The  first  scene  of  the  first  act  (the 
song  of  the  spirits  at  dawn,  the  sunrise,  and 
Faust's  soliloquy)  ;  (2)  The  scene  with  the  four 
aged  women  from  the  fifth  act ;  (3)  Faust's  death 
in  the  same  act  (as  far  as  the  words,  '  Der  Zeiger 
fallt— ErKUt,esistvollbraoht').  These  form  tlie 
second  division  of  the  music.  Schumann's  third 
division  consists  of  the  last  scene  of  the  tilth  act 
(Faust's  glorification)  divided  into  seven  num- 
bers. The  cxperin\ent  <if  eonstrticting  a  work 
of  art,  without  central  point  or  connection  in  it- 
self, but  entirely  de|»endent  for  these  on  another 

work  of  art,  could  only  be  snree.ssfnl  in  the  case 
of  a  po«;m  like  '  Faust  ;  and  even  then,  ]K'rhHpa, 
only  with  the  German  people,  with  whom 
Faust  is  alnutst  as  familiar  as  the  Hible.  Hut 
it  really  was  successful,  more  jiarticularly  iu 
the  third  division,  which  consists  of  only  one 
great  scene,  and  is  the  most  important  from  a 
musical  {mint  of  view.  In  this  scene  Goethe 
himself  desired  tiie  co-operation  of  musia  Its 
mystic  import  and  splendid  ex|'H^>ioii  coidd 
lind  no  composer  so  well  fitted  as  hchumsuu, 
who  seemed,  as  it  were,  predestined  for  it.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  spirit  of  (be  pnrni  with 
such  deep  sympathy  and  understanding,  that 
from  bsj^nning  to  end  his  music  gives  the  im. 
pre.ssion  of  being  a  commentary  on  it.  To 
Schumann  is  due  the  chief  meed  of  praise  for 
having  popniarised  the  second  part  of  '  Faust.' 
In  musical  importance  no  other  choral  work  of 
his  approaches  the  third  division  of  his  work. 
In  freshnees,  originality,  and  sustained  power 
of  invention  it  ia  in  no  way  inferior  to  '  Paradise 
and  the  Peri.'    Up  to  about  tlie  latter  half  of 
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the  last  chorus  it  is  ft  chain  of  musical  Rcms, 
a  perfectly  unique  contribution  to  concert  litera- 
ture, in  the  flnt  nnk  of  thoM  worln  erf  wt  of 
wliich  the  Gcnnan  nation  may  well  li€  proud. 
The  second  division  of  the  '  Faust '  music,  con- 
sisting of  three  other  soenea  from  the  Second 
Part  of  tin"  ]>o('in,  is  also  of  considerable  merit. 
It  is,  however,  evident  in  many  passages  that 
Sehttmaiut  has  set  words  which  Goethe  never 
intendsd  to  he  .sung.  This  is  fflt  still  more 
in  the  soenM  from  the  First  Part,  which  are, 
moreover,  very  inferior  in  respect  of  the  mnsic 
The  overture  is  the  least  important  of  all  ;  in 
£Mt  the  merit  of  the  work  deoreasos  gradually 
as  we  survey  it  backwards  from  the  end  to  the 
Wginning  ;  a  circumstJince  corresponding  to 
the  method  pursued  in  its  com}K)sition,  which 
began  in  Schumann's  freshest,  happiest,  and 
most  niasterly  time  of  creativeness,  and  enderl 
close  ujran  the  time  when  his  noble  spirit  was 
plunged  in  the  dark  gloom  of  infuinity. 

There  exist  only  two  drani.it  ir  wi.rks  of  Schu- 
mann's intended  for  the  theatre  :  the  opera  of 
'Genoveva '  and  the  music  to  Byron's'  Alanfred.' 
The  text  of  tlm  oiiora  may  justly  be  ol(fectod 
to,  for  it  scarcely  treats  of  the  jiroper  legend  of 
Genoveva  at  all ;  almost  all  that  nmde  the  story 
charactorii^tic  and  ton.  hini;  Innng  discarded,  a 
frut  which  .Schumann  thon^^ht  an  advantage. 
Tills  may  i)crlia[is  be  explained  by  rememlx'ring 
his  o]iininn  that  in  an  open  the  greatest  stress 
should  !'<■  laid  on  the  representation  of  the 
emotions,  antl  that  this  object  might  most  ea.sily 
he  attained  by  treating  the  oxtimal  conditions 
of  an  o|ierfttic  story  as  simply  nnd  broadly  as 
possible.  He  also  probal)iy  ti  It  that  a  great 
port  of  the  Genoveva  legend  is  epic  rather  than 
dronfatic.  He  was  mistaki  ii,  however,  in 
thinkilig  that  after  the  reductions  which  he 
made  in  the  plot,  it  would  remain  sufficiently 
interesting  to  flic  general  public.  He  liinisfH', 
as  w^e  have  said,  arranged  his  own  libretto. 
His  chief  model  was  Hebbel's  'Genoveva,'  a 
tragedy  which  had  afV''  1  >  1  him  in  a  wonderful 
way ;  though  he  aUu  made  use  of  Tieck's 
*  Genoveva.'  Beeides  these  he  took  Weber's 
'  Eurvaiithc '  as  a  pattern.  Tlie  iiiivtiiro  of 
three  poems,  so  widely  dilforing  from  ououuother, 
resulted  in  a  eonrastoii  ef  motives  and  an 
nil '  i  tt  litity  of  li-lineation  which  add  to  tbeun- 
iutere-Htiug  im[)re.ssion  produced  by  the  libretto. 
The  character  of  Oolo^  particularly,  is  very 
indistinctly  'irawn,  and  yet  on  him  falls  almost 
the  chief  responsibility  of  the  drama.  The 
details  cannot  but  suffer  by  such  a  method  of 
compilation  as  this.  A  great  deal  is  taken  word 
for  word  from  Hoblx'l  and  Tieck.  and  their  two 
utterly  different  styles  ap|K  ar  side  by  side  with- 
outany  roniiiromise  whatever.  Hcbbel,  however, 
predominates.  Tieck's  work  appears  in  the  iinale 
of  the  first  act,  and  in  the  duet  (No.  9)  in  the 
second  act,  '.;/.  the  line  '  Du  Uebst  mich,  holde 
Braut,  da  ist  der  Tag  b^nnen.'  Genoveva's 


taunt  on  (iolo's  birth  is  also  taken  from  Tieck, 
although  he  makes  the  reproach  come  iirst  from 
Wolf  uid  afterwards  firnn  Genoveva  heradf,  hot 
without  making  it  a  prominent  motive  in  the 
dranuk  J3eside  this  several  Volkslieder  are 
interspersed.  This  confusion  of  styles  is  surpris- 
ing in  a  man  of  such  fine  di.scrimination  and 
delicate  taste  as  Schumann  displays  elsewhere. 
The  chief  defect  of  the  opera,  however,  lies  in 
till'  mu.sic.  In  the  opera  of  '  Dcnoveva,'  the 
cliaracters  all  sing  more  or  less  the  same  kind 
of  mnsie ;  that  which  Schumann  pots  to  the 
words  is  absolute  music,  not  relative,  such 
as  would  be  accordant  with  the  character  of 
each  individual.  Nei^er  in  outline  nor  detafl 
is  his  music  suHiciently  gi  nerat^nl  by  the  situa- 
tions of  the  drama.  Lastly,  he  lacks  appreciation 
for  that  liveliness  of  contrast  which  appears 
forced  and  out  of  j>lace  in  the  concert-room,  but 
is  absolutely  indispensable  on  the  stsge.  '  Geno- 
veva' has  no  skiiet  recitatives,  but  neither  is 
there  .spoken  dialogue  ;  even  the  ordinar}-  quiet 
parts  of  the  dialogue  are  sung  in  strict  time, 
and  usually  accompanied  with  the  full  orchestra. 
Schumann  coiisidcrcd  the  recitative  a  super- 
annuated form  of  art,  and  in  his  other  worlcs 
also  makes  scarcely  any  use  of  it.  This  point 
is  of  course  open  to  dispate;  hut  it  is  not  open 
to  dispute  that  in  an  ojicra,  some  kind  of  calm, 
evenneutral  form  of  expression  is  wanted,  which, 
while  allowing  the  action  to  proceeti  (piickly, 
may  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  chief  jmrt.s  in  which 
highly-wrought  emotions  are  to  he  delineatetl. 
The  want  of  such  a  foil  in  'Genoveva '  weakens 
the  elfect  of  the  climaxes,  and  with  them,  that 
of  the  whole.  As  in  the  formation  of  the  libretto 
.Schumann  took  '  Euryauthc '  as  his  model,  so 
as  a  musician  he  intende<l  to  carry  out  WeWr's 
intentions  still  farther,  and  to  write,  not  an 
opera  in  the  old-fashioned  ordinary  sense,  bnt 
a  music-drama,  which  .should  1k>  pun-ly  national. 
At  the  time  when  '  Genoveva '  was  written,  he 
W88  utterly  o[>po8ed  to  Itslisa  music,  not  in 
the  way  we  shnnld  liavf  rxjKH-ted  him  to  l>e, 
but  exactly  as  Wcbcr  was  opjtosed  to  it  in  his 
time.  *Ijet  me  alone  with  year  canaiy-bird 
music  and  your  tunes  out  of  the  wivste-imiKT 
basket,'  he  once  said  angrily  to  Weber's  sod, 
who  was  speaking  to  him  of  Cimarosa's  '  Motri* 
monio  Segrrto."  But  although  he  may  not 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  masterpiece  of 
German  opera,  we  may  api>reciatewith  gratitude 
the  many  beatiti>s  <■{  iIk'  mnsir,  the  noble 
sentiment  pervading  the  whole,  and  the  constant 
artistic  feeling,  directed  only  to  what  is  true 
and  gi  iiuiiie.  TIi<  tiiv  st  jwrt  of  the  work  is 
the  overture,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  and 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  elassioal  models. 

Tlic  imtsicto  Byron's  '  Manfre<l '  (op.  1 15) con- 
sists of  an  overture,  an  entr'acte,  melodramas, 
and  several  solos  oad  diorant.  Stjmi  expressly 
desired  the  assistance  vi  mwio  Cht  Ills  work, 
though  not  so  mneh  of  it  as  Sdiiinina  has  gtrea. 
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SehonMikB  tnaertod  all  the  inttnunenUl  pieces 

in  the  work,  with  the  oxeoption  of  the  tunes  on 
the  thephetxl's  pipe  in  the  first  act ;  also  the 
nqnknt  heard  at  Manfred's  deatii,  eounding 
from  the  convent  church.    On  thu  other  hand, 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  left  the  song  of '  The 
captire  usurjier '  in  Act  ii.  Scene  iv.  without 
Itttime,    The  whole  work  consihta  of  sixteen 
liniBber?s,  inclnding  the  overture  ;  thi.sSthnnmnn 
eompoeed  first  of  all,  and  probably  without 
iniendii^;  to  write  inin&»  for  the  drama  iteelC 
Even  here  he  does  not  evince  any  special  gift 
for  dramatic  writing.     In   the  present  day 
Byron'e  drama  it  frequently  {K^rfonned  upon  the 
•ta|^  with  Schumann's  music,  and  its  etfective* 
neai  cau  thus  be  tested.    The  music  hardly 
crer  aenreB  to  intensify  the  dramatic  efTects, 
and  yet  tiiia  is  all  that  i.^  necessary  iu  a  drama. 
It  ijirH».-irs  rather  tu  be  the  outcome  of  the 
uuprcb6iuu  produced  on  Schumann  by  b^TOu's 
poem.    There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the 
'Manfred'  music.    On  the  stage  it  Insfs  i  great 
part  of  its  etfect,  Just  as,  in  my  opinion,  the 
poem  loeea  half  ite  fantastic  and  weird  magic 
by  being  drcssotl  in  the  clumsy  and  jmlpable 
illusions  of  a  scenic  representation.  The  overture 
is  a  piece  of  music  of  the  most  serious  character, 
and  much  more  fitted  for  concert  performance 
than  for  rtssiMiililiiii;  an  .nidienc^  in  a  theatre. 
This  is  btiU  mure  true  of  all  the  other  pieces,  hu 
delicate  in  oonstmotion  and  subtle  in  feeling, 
the  closing  requiem  by  no  means  excluded.  And 
yet  in  the  concert-room  the  music  does  not 
make  its  due  effisot ;  partly  beoanae  the  hearer 
is  withdrawn  frfini  the  induencc  of  the  action, 
whi«.h  is  indis^iensable  to  the  fall  underatanding 
of  the  whole  work ;  and  aho  heeanae  in  the 
melotlramas  the  spoken  words  and  tbm  music 
which  accompanies  them  di-stnrb  one  another 
more  than  when  performed  on  the  stage.  From 
these  temarks  it  might  be  imagine*!  that  the 
'  Manfre*!'  mtisic  is  an  infr-rior  work  ;  but  strange 
to  stay  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.    It  is  a 
splendid  onatfoo,  and  one  of  Schnmann'a  most 
in*ipired  productions.     It  hovers  iM  twicn  the 
stage  and  the  concert- room  ;  and,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  the  deepest  impresnon  is  produced 
by  rouling  the  score,  picturing  in  one's  mind 
the  action  and  the8iK)ken  dialogue,  and  allowing 
the  rauMc  to  sink  deep  into  the  ears  of  one's 
miad.    Perhaps  the  meet  atriklng  parts  of  it 
an  are  the  melodramas,  and  ntnoiig  thoin  the 
deeply  touching  speech  of  Man  (  red  to  Astarte  ; 
and  theae  all  stand  out  with  a  peculiar  purity 
and  unity,  when  rpad  as  just  describ*^!.  They 
are  iu  a  manner  improvements  upon  thoee  highly 
poetic  piano  pieoea  of  Sebumann's  with  suj)er- 
ecriptions;  and  we  ought  to  think  of  the  words 

when  hearing  the  piece.  In  this  music,  if 
nowhere  else,  is  revealed  Schumann's  character- 
istie  atrag^  after  the  inward,  to  the  disregard 

of  the  outward;  and  we  see  how  diametrically 
opposed  to  bis  nature  was  the  realisation  of 


dramatie  elfiMts  where  all  is  put  into  visible  and 

tangible  form.  Rut  ho  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  the  'Manfred'  musicjust  as  if  he 
had  heeo  fitted  for  it  bj  nature.    The  poet  and 

the  composer  seem  to  have  been  destined  for 

one  another  as  truly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Faust 
music,  but  in  a  (litlurent  way.  Byron  had  no 
idea  of  stage  representation  in  writing  'Manfred'; 
he  only  wished  his  imcm  to  be  read.  Its  romantic 
sublimity  of  thougiit,  spuming  all  firm  Ibothold 
oraupport  on  the  earth,  could  only  find  ite  due 
comph  ti'  ii  ill  music  .such  as  this,  which  satisfies 
the  ret^uiremeuts  of  neither  stage  nor  concert- 
room.  That  a  work  of  art,  mighty  and  instinct 
w  ith  life,  can  be  produced  with  a  sublime  disdain 
of  all  limits  set  by  circumstance,  provided  only 
genius  is  at  work  upon  it,  is  amply  proved  by 
Hyron  and  Schumann  in  this  their  joint  produc- 
tion. It  has  been  already  remarked  more  than 
once  that  the  gloomy,  melancholy,  and  ])assion- 
ate  intensity  of  strife  in  Byron's  'Manfred,' 
heightened  I ty  contrast  with  the  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  corresponded  to  the  conditions  of 
Schumann's  spirit  at  the  time  when  the  music 
was  written.  And  indeed  a  deep  sym|»athy 
8{>eaks  in  eveiy  bar.  Hut  there  was  in  Schumann 
a  longing  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  which  is 
wanting  in  Dyron.  This  comes  out  ver)  plainly 
in  different  passages  in  the  music,  of  \vhi(  li  tin- 
most  striking  is  the  'Requiem'  at  the  clobc, 
which  sheds  over  the  whole  work  a  gentle  gleam 
of  glory.  If  W(»  were  1o  f,'o  into  dt  tails.  we 
should  neither  know  where  to  begin  uur  to  end. 
In  January  1851  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend, 

'  It  Tiiiist  always  be  the  artist's  highest  aim  to 
apply  his  powers  to  sacred  music.  But  iu  youth 
we  are  firmly  rooted  to  the  earth  by  all  our 
joys  and  sorrows  ;  it  is  only  with  advancing  sge 
that  the  branches  stretch  higher,  and  so  I  hope 
that  the  period  of  my  higher  efforts  is  no  longer 
distant.'  He  is  here  sptaking  emphatically  of 
'sacred,'  not  of  churrh  iiii!«ic.  Church  music 
he  never  wrote,  his  Mass  and  his  liequiem  not- 
withstanding. It  should  be  adapted  to  the 
church-services,  and  calculated  to  produce  its 
effect  in  combination  with  the  customary  cere- 
monial ;  butsaered  or  religious murie isintended 
to  turn  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  by  its  own 
unaided  eflW-t,  to  edifying  thoughts  of  the 
ctenial  and  divitie.  Of  compositions  of  this 
class  we  i>ossess  several  by  Schumann  ;  nor  was 
it  in  18.''>1  that  he  first  Ingan  writing  them. 
There  is  an  Advent  hymn  for  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  (op.  71),  in^tten  in  1848 ;  a  motet 
for  men's  voices  with  organ,  subsp<iuently 
arranged  for  orchestra  fop.  93),  of  1849,  and  a 
New  Tear's  h3nnn  for  choma  and  orchestra  (op. 
144)  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year  ;  all  three 
settings  of  iwms  by  Friedrich  Riickert.  The 
Mass  (op.  147)  and  the  Requiem  (op.  148),  on 
the  other  haml,  were  composed  in  1862,  and 
Schumann  may  have  l)epn  thinking  mainly  of 
works  of  this  kind  when  he  wrote  the  letter 
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(juotnd  above.  As  a  Protestant  his  relations  to 
the  Mmb  and  Baquiem  were  perfectly  unfettered ; 
and  in  the  ootnpoaiiion  of  these  works  he  wn 

have  had  no  thoughtof  their  adapt^ition  to  divine 
service,  8inoe  even  in  form  they  exliibit  [lecalio 
arities  opposed  to  the  established  order  <it  thtt 
Moss.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  it  mM 
the  Catholic  feeling  of  Diisseldorf  which  suggested 
them,  and  that  he  intended  the  works  to  be 
performed  on  certain  occasions  at  cliureh  concerts. 
The  words  of  the  Mass  will  always  have  a  great 
power  of  elevating  and  inspiring  an  eammt  artist ; 
but  irrespeotiTe  of  this»  the  oonii>ositiou  of  a 
mass  must  have  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
Schumann  on  otiier  f^^unds.  A  poetical  interest 
in  the  Catholic  ( 'hurch  of  the  Middle  Aget  was 
at  that  tiiiu'  mdely  prevalent  in  Oermany, 
particularly  in  cirL-les  whicli  weremost  influenced 
by  romantic  iKtetry,  and  found  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  rf^alisatinii  of  (licir  mostohcrislu'd  ideaLs. 
Schumann  shared  in  this  tendency  ;  ii  vein  of 
myHtical  religionism,  which  otherwise  might 
havt'  l  iiii  (lonimnt.  often  shows  it^lf  in  his  later 
oonijK)Hitions.  I'or  instance,  under  the  nami 
Requiem  we  find  the  setting  of  a  hymn,  ascrilicd 
to  llt'lois^  the  beloved  of  Ab^lard  (op.  90, 
Nt».  7), 

iUiiuU*ral  a  la>"rr 
l)oli)Tuso,  ft  (tT»u*r<,  etc 

Other  instances  are  the  poems  of  Mar>'  Stuart 
(op.  135),  and  the  Requiem  for  Mii,'iiuii.  In 
the  Mass  he  has,  contrary  to  custom,  introduced 
an  ofTertorium,  Tatapulehra  es,  Maria,  d  macula 
nan  ett  in  te. 

In  judging  of  Schumann's  sacred  music,  it  is 
necessary  to  rejieat  that,  though  the  chorus  is 
not,  strictly  s{)eaking,  th*  muiiical  means  hy 
which  ln>  was  Itest  able  to  express  hiiii>ii-lf,  yet 
both  custotii  and  tlie  character  and  inii>ui  tanee 
of  the  subject  vigad  hiiu  to  make  considerable 
use  of  it  in  these  works.  Thus  they  contain  a 
contradiction  in  themselves  ;  they  are  all  nobly 
and  gravely  conceived,  but  as  choral  muaie  an 
only  very  rardy  satisfactory.  The  Mass,  no 
doubt,  ranks  highest,  and  contains  much  that 
is  very  beautiful;  the  '  Kyrie,'  the  'Agnus,' 
the  bfcrinning  and  end  of  llie  'Sanctus,'  and 
part  of  the  'Credo,'  being  among  iSchumann's 
very  beet  choral  works.  Unfortunately  there 
is  less  to  be  said  for  the  Requiem  ;  wc  slionid 
have  expected  the  mere  idea  of  a  mass  for  the 
dead  to  have  inapirad  such  a  genins  as  Sdra- 
mann's,  even  without  recollecting  the  wonderful 
tones  which  he  has  found  for  the  hual  requiem 
in  *  Uanfred.*  But  this  worlc  waa  undoubtedly 
written  under  great  exhaustion  ;  and  tli*  liist 
romantic  chorus  alone  makes  a  uniformly  har- 
monious impre—loa.  It  dosea  tiie  list  of  Schn- 
rnaiin's  works,  but  it  is  not  with  this  that  we 
should  wish  to  complete  the  picture  of  so  great 
and  noble  a  roaster.    He  once  said  with  nfeirenoe 

to  the  Itopiiem.  '  It  is  a  tiling  that  one  Writes 
for  oDcself.'    But  the  abundant  treaaure  of 


individual,  j>uro,  an<l  profound  art  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  US  in  his  other  works  is  a  more 
lasting  momnnent  to  his  name,  stupendoua  and 
impertshabla. 

Among  the  published  worics  that  treat  of 

Schumann's  life  and  labours,  that  by  Wasielewald 
deaervra  the  first  mention  {^Robert  Schumann, 
eine  Biographic,  von  Joeef  W.  von  Wssielewski  ; 
Dresden,  K.  Kunze,  1858  ;  ed.  3,  Bonn, 
Strauss,  1880).  Though  in  time  it  may  yet 
receive  additions  and  revirion,  it  haa  still  the 
enduring  merit  of  giving  from  accurate  acquaint- 
ance the  broad  outlinea  of  Schumann's  life. 
[August  Reissmann'sJZofter/^cAumaftn,  nein  Jxhen 
undseine  /rrrAvr  (1865,  1 871,  and  1879)contailiB 
analysis  of  many  works.]  Other  vahiable  con- 
tributions to  his  biography  have  been  written 
by  Franz  HuetTer,  iMc  1'ot.sif  in  drr  Mnsik 
(I.«ipzig,  Iveuckart.  1871)  ;  by  Riclianl  Pohl, 
Erinnennujcn  nn  Jl.  Sc/nniuinn,  in  the  Jkuisdu 
Rr\'U'\  vol.  iv.,  Berlin.  ]'-7s  (pp.  169  to  181, 
and  306  to  317);  by  Max  Kalbe-k,  /.'. 
Schumann  in  IVirn,  forming  the  Jcitdlflini,*  of 
the  Wiener  Alhjnncinc  ZtALwng  of  S<!i)t.  24, 
29,  and  Oct.  5,  ISSO.  An  accurate  and  .sym- 
pathetic essay  on  Schumann,  Roberi  Mtuvmnn's 
Tage  und  Werke,  was  contributed  by  A.  W. 
Ambros  to  the  CvIf^irhiMori^Jif  fiilff/r  at/-  <h  m 
Mmiklthen  der  Gcgcnuart  (Leipzig,  Matthes, 
1860:  pp.  51-96).  Schumann's  Uterary  wofk 
was  reviewcfl  by  H.  Deiters  in  the  JUg. 
nuuiik.  XeUung  (Leipzig,  tireitkopf  k  Hortel, 
1 865,  Nos.  47-49).  fThe  OmmrndU  Sckri^ 
reached  their  third  etiition  in  1883  ;  and  ^^er« 
translated  by  Fanny  Raymond  Bitter ;  Die 
pavidabtHuOer  by  F.  O.  Jensen  (IMt)  is  IbU  of 
interest,  A  collection  of  the  master's  Jntfend- 
briejt  edited  by  Clara  Schumann,  appeared  in 
1885,  and  was  translated  in  1888  ;  F.  6.  Jemen's 
Keuf  Fohjr  of  letters  (ISSfi)  apjieared  as  The 
Life  of  litMrt  Hchuinann  told  in  /ii.s  Letters,  trans- 
lated by  May  Heriwrt  (1890).  titimaiin'a 
biography  of  Clara  Schuni.tim  rontaina  mucfa 
new  information.  A  large  selection  from  all  the 
letters  was  published  by  Dr.  Karl  Storeie  in 
1907,  and  translated  l>y  Hatinali  Hryant.] 

Schuberth  k  Co.  published  in  1866-61  a  The- 
matie  Oatalogne  of  Sdimnaaa's  printad  worics, 
extending  to  op.  148  only.  A  OOTOplete  index 
to  all  the  publiahed  compositions  of  Schumann, 
with  earefhl  evidenoe  aa  to  the  year  in  which 
each  was  written,  published,  and  first  |»erformed, 
and  their  ditferent  editions  and  arrangements, 
was  compiled  by  Alfred  Diirffel  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  .\ffmkalisches  Woehenblatt  (Leipzig, 
Fritzsch,  1876).  It  is  impossible  to  indicate 
all  the  shorter  notices  of  Schumann  in  books 
and  periodicals.  The  author  of  thia  article  has 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  consideralde 
number  of  his  unpuldished  letters,  and  of  obtain- 
ing much  inform.itiou  at  first  hand  from  pefMMia 
who  were  in  intimate  relations  with  him. 
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CATAl.fMM  E  OK  WHUMANV8  PUBUHHKP  WcinKS 

|Th<-  «iiii|il.-t«  rdition  ut  UretUupf  A  HirUI  In  thirty-four 
TolumM.  nliteit  by  CUn  (ichanuuin  and  othata,  «aa  aamplatcd  lit 
18KI  by  «  •upplamenUry  volume  oiltrd  liy  BmhiM.] 

I  All  work*  lUrnn  to  opw  SlL  Indoat**,  aM  for  Jtewiflwll  wia) 

Op. 

1.  V»r1«ll"ii«  on  thi-  nikmv  '  Al*fs.* 
8.  P»plII<'Mi.  t»>-lve  ((k-o^s. 

3.  MtuiliMi  a(t<-r  I'kCKninl  n  Cspdoni. 

4.  Intmnrui.  •Ix  ;>icc«i. 

5.  Impromptu*  <ViuiatioiM)  on  k  UlMMaC 
&  UavMabOmUarUaxa.  '  ' 

7.  TDOMkta. 

8.  jtltaitro. 

9  Cnrnnv^!.  t*<»nt3f  ont^  pli 

10.  M-i.li,-.  :i(i,  r  I'.^nnlnr* 

11.  Hunat*  III  K  iharp  nitoor. 

13.  Rtud«*  en  form*  <!•  vamtlooa  (BMw  QVVhODlqMit. 

U.  !^>nata  In  K  tnlivr 
l.V    Klndrmcenen.  thii'.'^  n  i>h.c«. 
I'i   KrvUlrrUina,  tight,  pli 
IT.  Kantaaia  In  C. 
IX.  Arahraka. 
19.  BluniniitOck. 

90.  Humnrmke. 
SI.  No»*llrttrn.  rl^ht  pli 
yi'  H«.nj»tji  jii  t.  ihliifti'. 

Niu'tttitiK'k'-',  lour  plocoa. 
9L  UnlrrkrvU  mlntanngBj. 
B.  ]f jrrtlini,  tw«a|fi«iK  Mjn. 
M.  I'WwhlnKaKhwank  ana  Wlcn,  p(.  wlo. 
ST   I,I..!.T  iiiid  <!<-«iili|(e  (51. 
TW»  Thrt"t»  K'Hij.iiM-*-*  for  jtf,  noKi, 

21.  Thm  foeuM  by  Orlhvl  (Ui«  flntfoi  two  Soprano*.  Um  aeoond  (ur 
tlina  MoniMM.  and  th«  thlnl  IMgwiBwIabwi  'Ottn  Uhl 
foriamlTChorua.  TrlaOKl*.  anJlkwhaariim  mt  Hi.). 

.10.  Thrwr  aiuttfji  t^i  <li*ilwr»  wur^Iii. 

.11.  Tlir"'  «<>pi;«      Ch  •ini—  w-.nli. 

Xi.  S.  Iit-ro.  Ul^tw,  KiHiiiitiicik.  ati<l  KngitcUa,  tox  (i.  aolok 

.LI  Si\  Kiiur-iwrt  M>iiipi  fiir  iiirn'ii  volni. 

.U.  Four  lliirtii  (or  aijpr.  and  tonor. 

to.  Twflv*  ntngf  to  worda  bjr  Krran. 

at.  Six  MMga  to  wocda  \ty  Ret  nick. 

97.  TwvlTe  aon^  ftvra  RUckrrt'a  '  LirfanfrOhllaf,'    (Tkiaa  Vm. 

4,  and  11  (in-  hy  Clfir.^  Sc|iUlu,iTin.  J 
in.  S.viiiiili"i>y  111  1'.  I'  t 

an.  ijfderkrrU,  tarUc  pLipniB  hy  Kii  hrndorff, 

40.  Five  aunga. 

41.  Tlirrr  utrlnf  qnart«t«  In  A  minor,  F,  and  A. 
ti.  Krau«nlli')»>  iiinl  .|,pli>'ii.  m>iib>  l>y  ChaMlMk 
4.1.  Tlirw  t»  .  i««rl  ». n.-. 

44.  Jj(tilnt<^t  for  p(,  an. I  i<triinr»  in  V.  flat, 

4A.  Thrrr  Romanian  und  Balladcii.  ruUMMHipli 
4ii.  And.'int«  and  varlalionii  for  two  piaiiah 
47.  Quartet  for  pf.  and  •lr1ii|[i<  In  E  dat. 

45.  Plehterll^bx,  datarn  wina  by  Heine. 
4Bl  Ulna  Romanvn  und  H>riad»n.  voice  and  p(. 
Ml  Fuadlae  and  thf  P«rl.  t-iintata  fur  actio  volMii 

91.  nva  wmp. 

U  OvgftMN.  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  for  oreh. 
K  TkvM  BooMMm  URdMI  ~ 

S4.  Oonaarto  lor  pf .  and  «(c1i. 

W-  Five  «nn(n»  br  Htim»  for  lolxM  4 

f*\.  Hti|.|l<><l  (ur  t)lr  l-t'l  kl  l-lailo.  >lxl 

!17.  It-lnatcar.  ^»ihvl  l>>  IMnr. 
5H.  Four  akrtchea  for  p<-<)i»l  |iii>no. 
SB.  Four  annipi  for  mlmil  ili..rii». 
00.  Hii  fiiKum  on  the  iimnt'  Uacb,  far  ptoHOWMp 
*I.  .Hynipbonjr  In  C,  for  unh. 
K  Three  mmiffm  for  m»lr  chonm. 
<C1.  Trio  fr  r  piano  and  ptrins»  In  D  minor. 
i>4.  Thnt-  KoiiianMn  und  Ualladrn,  volevMlApC 
(U.  Rltorncl  Ivn,  canona  for  mala  etionu. 


M.  BtMeraiiiaOrtaii,tarBlail%<I 
91.  Five  Romanaen  niMl  Ballaaan.  ftir  eboma. 
•S.  Albam  for  the  T'^nug  triiT-tv  ptc  cii 
n.  Mk romancTM,  forfi-m.li    t  ..ii]v 

70.  .*dH|rio»nd  Alleirru,  tor  iii:iiio«nil  horn  lOTVluloncriloorTtolIn). 
Tl.  A'Ut-ntltf*!,  for  rhoni*  arnl  orcheatra. 
Ti  l"onr  (ti(fii<^  (or  piano, 

73.  Thrre  Fant«i|eKtOik<'  for  pf  nnd  -'--ir-t  frlnltll  Bf  tlftlnnmUnl 

74.  Bp«nlwhe«  Unlrmpirl.  for  <|ii.<it<'t,  •ItkfC.Mata 
7A,  Five  lt<mmni"n  urwi  itall.<dcn,  (or  churui. 

Ti.  Four  iruinheK  fur  p(. 
77.  Five  Minpi. 

n.  Four  duet*  (or  «o|ir.  and  tanor. 
1*.  IMIar>AII»ai,  tw«Btr-«lffM 
M.  Trill  (or  pf.  and  atitn^  III  9. 

81.  Oeri"».-v»,  cumnUB  liw aaia. 
K2.  \v,ti.|>.  .'i>.  ii,  nt—  jiaaw  tat pt 

83.  Thrtv  Miiign. 

84.  A  Fartlntf        ('  K*  iat  hwttmint'K  dMniaaad  «tdL 
88.  TwalvB  piano  dneta.  '(Hr  ktrtn*  nnd  yiiwaa  KIndvr.* 

S8.  ConcertotHi  Iv.  for  four  h<irii>j>n<l  on  h 

^.   1*CI  lUli.l-  li'lli.  I.ill  nl  (,,r  Mil.,- .'.r.,!  J.(. 

N".  Four  I'hmiLi.i.->til.  ki-  f.  r  pf.  and  vlultu  and  riulosccilo. 
«»  >..|is«. 
90.  Beveii  •fonim. 

fl.  Six  luinanca*  for  female  chom*. 

Intrahietton  and  Allrvm  appiu<lonato.  pf  and  or>  h. 
f8.  MotH. '  VeiBwrille  tiirht,'  douWc  nutle  churu*  mlth  urcan 
M.  Three  roiiMUMM  lor  oboe  and  aC  (or  *Mln«r«tafciiMatloi. 

88.  I'll  rre  M<a0lllrmayiMllllWn«lltMlMi«ttkaM(.«f  harp 

or  t4, 
88.  FI*«Ml 


•7.  arm^wnrlHBAit. 
S8m.  XlMaMiiRafniB'l 


•  li..'  I't  M.t  w.ri  .MnMlna.' 
i<r  nolo  vviLc*  and  pf. 


nth  pt 


DM.  Requirra  rarlllcnaa.  fhMNtltai 

U».  Biirif.  r.lr.tt.  r  for  p«    f 'Urteeii  pteoc^ 
lOt).  O vvt  •  N I ..  t  •  '  r  I  ..  I ' ,  . ,  r  .....  u.^..M-  ^' 
101.  Hlnii>  •.(ili-l  f., 
lOU.  Five  HlUrke  In 
103.  Mftdehenlleder.  ««gal  I 
lOL  Seven  ikioga. 

108.  BonaU  for  pf.  aiid  Tlolln.  A  minor. 
108.  BchOn  Iledwlg.  hallad  f or  dei. Uniatioii  \ 

lff7.  Hlx  8.mit«. 

1*.  .Vaihtllwl,  (01  .  horu*  and  orch. 
lOB.  Hallacenen.  ulna  ulcoaa  lor  pf.  dnat. 
no.  Trio  (or  fit  aiaaMMitBflniaar. 
111.  Thrm  FanUalaaMckaCarpt 

ll-i.  I>er  H<»r  FllKer(ahrt  (l>ll(rtma«"  n(  the  Rote)  (oc  | 

Mid  orch. 

11. X  MuixhriiMMer.  for  pf.  and  viola  lor  violin). 

114.  Three  i«.ti,M  for  fi male  f.-hDro*. 

115.  Muni.- to  llM-.n  ,  ■  Manfred." 

110.  Ovr  K'.>lil|f»<'ilili.  I.aliik.l  for  >ili.  ehnm^  aiMl  a*«lt 
IIT.  Poor  H>l»jrrlilii-lrr.  1-  f  \    u  -  alidpf. 
lift  Three  pf.  nniat.a  for  the  young. 
119.  Three  iMinea, 
lao.  »yniphotiy  In  1)  uilm.r. 
la.  Sonata  (or  pf.  and  violin,  D  minor. 
Ml  Twa JkalMa  iar dadamaUon  with  pf.  acct. 
na.  FMIml  OKOIIw  Ml  the  RhelnwvfnUad.  for  otch. 
134.  A»  IMWiUll,  twOBty  pt.  ploTM. 

12. V  FIvalNVk 

1J&.  Heven  ptaraa  In  (d(lietu  (urm  (or  pf. 

137.  Five  Hong*. 

13s.  Overture  to  '  Julln*  Canw.' 
rj9.  c.'oio-erto  fur  vinlofH-ellt-  and  orcli. 
1  m  KlioiirlAill,  .iv  pitHi..  (or  pf.  dual. 
IJl.  I'hiintajiif  for  »l<.lln  and  orili. 
US.  MJkrrh>'nfri.<hluiii(i'n.  (our  plecea  for  pf., 

and  V  lota, 
m  Ottta$»  d«r  FrUhe.  Ave  pf.  ptaoaa. 
IM.  VmOUntUmn  with  Intradoctkm.  (or  pf.  and  oi.  h 

138.  fflVwOadlebtoder  Sfarla  Stuart,  (or  vuUw  an.:  i  f 
138.  Overture  to  '  HerTnann  und  li  .i  I'hr.u' 

117.  Five  huntln|t-»iing»  for  ijinlr  .  |ioro»  with  iwi  I  <•!  !  ,iir  honi«. 
13&  8|iaiilache  Uebcalleder,  (or  aull,  aulo*.  with  aoct.  u(  nf.  duet. 

138.  tkm  aingm  Flurb.  for  aoll,  dMMii  ud anil. 

1«X  Vnm  Pageii  und  dar  KM^ateditar.  <MW  lalMa  far  wit. 

chortia,  and  urciL. 

141.  Four  •onga  for  dasKtoOkrak 

142.  Four  aatiign. 

14SL  Iirr  OlQck  von  Rdenhall.  lor  toll.  chorWi  Wit  ttllk 
I4A.  Neujahmllwl,  (or  choru«  and  orch. 
148l  Five  Raaiaraan  und  Balladen,  (or  4 
!«.  ri«a  BoouyHfn  md  BallMlan.  1 
Itf.  ■•■a,  far  ahorm  and  oich. 
Itt  Banolaia.  far  ahom*  and  orvh. 

WiraovT  Una  NvMaaaa 

«MMa  IkMa  Ooatka'a  •  Fla«H' far  aaU.  atutOb  I 
Dar  daataeha  Rhatn.  aong  with  ofaonu. 
Ft  aooooipanliiMnta  to  BaA'a  aultaa  far  vMtn 


(ar  TloMm) 


P.  H, 

EU.\E.STINE, 


Tha  followinc  are  In  tlw  awwlawiatory  volma  et  tha  cmnplata 

edition  :— 

1.  Andante  and  vaiMloaa  tar  tmo 

and  hrtrn. 

2.  .*n  Annn.  xong.  , 

3.  Ini  Hcrlnte.  •ung. 

4.  HIrtenknabe.  aong. 
k  aomnamih'.  duet  with  ptaaat; 

8.  Five  cttra  vn  rintlon*  for  op,  13. 
7.  -"Vhf  ntn  for  pf.  >i>uppl.  to  op,  II). 
«    I'r    fo  f.  r  I  f.  l.'Uppl.  Ui  op.  12). 

9.  Theiiia  In  E  flat  (ur  p(. 

SCHUMANN -HEINK, 
Roeaaler,  was  born.  June  16,  1861,  at  Lieben, 
near  Prague.  She  wa.s  tuit^lit  .'<in^ing  by 
Marietta  Leclair  atGra/.  and  on  Oct.  13,  lalS, 
made  her  di^bot  at  Dresden  as  AzuoeiUp  remain- 
ing there  four  years.  In  1883  sIk^  was  engaged 
at  Hamburg,  where  .slie  remained  many  years. 
In  1892,  a.s  Frl.  Hcink,  she  sang  with  the 
Haiiiliurg  Company  both  at  Covcnt  Garden  nnd 
Dniry  Lane,  making  lier  debut  June  8  (Covent 
Curlt'iOas  Krda  ill  'Siegfried.'  Later  she  sang 
aj»  Fiicka,  Waltraute,  and,  July  8,  as  tho 
Count  t'Sj*  oil  production  in  Kiiglaud  at 
Dniry  Lane  of  Ne.s.sler'8  ' Trompeter  Ton  8iik> 
kin^'i  n.'  S)k<  made  a  p,'reat  iniprpwiion,  on 
account  of  li«  r  lino  voice,  combining  mezzo  and 
contralto,  and  of  her  excellent  singing  and 
actin-,'.  From  ]H97  to  1!»00  iinhisiv,'  .she 
sang  a<,'ain  at  Covent  Garden,  principally  in 
Wagiu-r  jiarts ;  July  11,  1898,  the  imuic  of 
the  Prologne,  on  the  prodnetimi  of  MandneUi'a 
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*Eto  6  LMndro.'  From  189(5  to  1906  she  has 
been  in  continui'«l  re<iue9t  at  IJuyreuth,  h;iviii<,' 
in  the  meautiiue  suug  with  gruat  succi:i>&  iu 
America^  at  Boiin  m  Caraeu,  ete.,  and  else- 
where. In  1903  she  gave  a  vocdl  recital  in 
London,  and  on  Dec.  12  sang  Mozart's  'Non 
I»&  di  fiori'  at  the  Queen's  HalL  She  has 
been  twice  inarrie<l  ;  first  iu  1883  to  Ilerr 
Heink,  secondly,  in  1893,  to  Herr  Paul  Schu- 
mann. A.  C. 

SOHUNEE,  Lovn  (LudwioX  pianororte 
player  aiul  oom|io»er,  born  of  a  musical  family 
at  Cadsel,  Dec.  21,  1810.  His  progress  wn8  so 
n{dd  that  at  ten  ho  could  play  the  OoncertoM 
otilnMTt  &u<\  HuiniiK'l  with  ease.  In  1824  he 
▼ilited  Muuich  and  Vienna,  and  then  Paris, 
where  he  pnt  himself  under  Kalkhrenner  and 
Reicha.  After  some  wandering  to  Stuttgart, 
Vienna  (1>32),  Prague,  and  Dresden  he  came 
to  Leip/jg,  where  be  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Schumann,  and  an  intimate  friendsliip  was  the 
result.  Sc-hunke  was  carried  otf  on  Dec.  7, 
1834,  at  tlie  early  age  of  not  quite  twenty- 
four,  to  thegreat  griefof Schumann,  whoindulged 
liis  iiU'ection  in  several  interesting  jiajx-rs  ('/'  >. 
HchrtfL  L  92,  325 ;  iL  56, 277)  full  of  memorials 
of  hb  friend's  charaotedstios.  Sohunke  was 
one  of  tlio  four  wlio  i  ilite<I  tlio  NtMt  Zfii^hrift 
/ur  JIutik  on  ita  tirst  uppearanoSi  His  articl(^4 
are  signed  with  the  figure  8.  SQs  published 
conqiositions  are  for  the  piano,  and  diow  con- 
siderable ability.  n. 

8CHUPPANZIGH.  Ionaz,  celebrated  violin- 
ist,  bom  1776,  in  Vienna,  wlu  rr  lii.->  tatli*  r 
was  a  professor  at  tlie  Kfiils<  liulc.  ilr  adtnited 
music  as  a  profession  about  the  end  of  1 792,  and 
that  he  early  became  known  as  a  teaoher  we 
g:ither  from  an  entry  in  BtM-thovcu's  diary 
for  1794,  ' Schuppanzigh  tliree  times  a  week. 
Albredhtabeiger  tiiree  times  a  week.'  Beethoven 
was  studying  the  viola,  which  was  at  that  time 
Scbuppanzigh's  instrument,  but  he  soon  after 
abandoned  it  for  the  violin.  Before  he  was 
twenty-one  he  hud  made  .some  name  as  a  con- 
ductor, and  in  1  70S  and  1 799 directed  tli''Augar- 
tenconcirUs.  Tlie  .-///</.  mm.  ^tifw/i^^ot  May  1799, 
after  describing  the  concerts,  remarks  that  '  the 
zeal  shown  by  lb  it  S<-lnippanzigh  iniiitorpi  ctiiig 
the  compositions  produced,  makes  tlie^e  concerts 
models  worth  following  by  all  amateur  associa- 
tions  of  the  kind,  and  by  many  cnnductors.' 
Beethoven,  who  had  also  uptMiared  at  the  Augar- 
ten  oonoerta,  kept  up  a  singular  kind  of  fnend- 
ship  with  Schup{)anzigh.  Thoy  were  so  useful 
to  each  other  that,  as  Thayer  says,  tin  y  liad 
u  great  nmtual  liking,  if  it  did  not  actually 
amount  to  aHcction.  Schnppanagh  was  good> 
looking,  thoiiL^b  later  in  life  he  grew  very  fat, 
and  had  to  put  up  with  many  a  joke  on  the 
sabjeot  from  Beethoven.  '  Mylord  FslstafF'  was 
one  of  his  nicknames  (letter  to  Archduke  in 
Kohl,  Neue  Jirir/e,  p.  75).  The  following  piece 
of  ron^^  drollery,  scrawled  bj  Beethoven  on  a  I 


blank  page  at  tlie  end  of  his  Sonata  op.  28,  is 
hare  printed  ibr  the  first  time : — 


LobtMtfdMJXektH, 


Schup  ■  pui  ■  xigh  Ut  *in  Lomp.  l^nip.  Lj"  p.  *« 




auf-f0-blu-iMU      E  ■  acJ<ik»tir,  O  LMmpMit 

Ckor. 


Ckor. 


•In,  D«  bict  & 

O  Luiap: 

Hi    -  hi 


Schnppanzigh  was  a  great  qnartet-player,  and 

belongerl  to  the  party  which  met  e\Try  Friday 
during  1794  and  1795  at  Prince  Carl  Lichnow- 
sky's,  where  he  took  the  first  violin,  the  Prince 
himself,  or  a  Silcsian  nanie<l  Sina,  the  second, 
Weiss  the  viola,  and  Kraft,  a  thorough  artist,  the 
violoncello — occasionally  changing  with  Beet- 
hoven's friend,  Zdk  Nkall.  Towards  tliecLoseof 
1808  8chtjppaii/i!.;li  louiidwl  tlie  liasoumowsky 
quartet,  to  which  he,  Mayseder  and  Liuke^ 
remained  attached  for  life.  Weiss  again  took 
the  viola.  l'.p<'thnv<'ti's  (juartets  were  the  staple 
of  their  performances,  in  the  meantime  ^H.■hup- 
panzigh  had  married  a  Friialein  Kilit^ky,  the 
si.stcr  of  a  well-kin  wii  .singer,  who  .s^mg  with 
little  success  '  Ah  perhdo ! '  at  a  concert  of  Beet- 
hoven's in  1808,  instead  of  Aniia  Milder.  On 
this  occasion  the  great  joker  writes  to  Orsf 
Brunswick, '  Schupi>an/.igh  is  marrie<l — they  say 
his  wife  is  as  fat  as  himself — what  a  fajnily  !  T' 
(Nohl,  Xnir  lirir/e,  p.  11.)  When  the  Rasott- 
mowsky  palace  was  burnt  down  in  l**!.'  S<-bnj»- 
panzigh  started  on  a  tour  through  (.ierniauy, 
Poland,  and  Rusria,  and  did  not  retom  tfll 

early  in  1821.  when  the  quart i  t>  wrro  namned 
with  the  same  kind  of  friends  (aee  lieetlHnreD's 
letteia  to  his  nephew,  i  S2r>).   One  of  the  lint 
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fVenLs  after  his  return  was  the  performance  of 
Schubert's  Octet,  which  is  niurkt-d  ;i.s  fiiiisl\ed 
on  March  1,  and  waa  doubtleis  played  very 
akoitly  after.  [Seeonfe,  p.  801.1  The  acquaint* 
ance  thus  l>egtin  wa-s  ceijit  iitcd  by  Schubert's 
dedication  of  his  lovely  (Quartet  in  A  '  to  his 
tnad  L  Sehttppanzigh,'  a  year  later.  Sohup- 
paaq^  was  a  member  of  the  oouxt>chapel,  and 
for  some  time  director  of  the  oourt-ojiera.  Fie 
died  of  paralysis,  March  2,  1830.  Of  hia  com- 
positions the  folloving  were  |>rinte(l  :  —  'Solo 
poor  le  violon  avec  quatuor  '  (DialxUi),  '  Vjn  ia- 
tionen  uber  ein  rusaisches  Lied'  (Cappi),  and 
*VM»tioneii  iiber  ein  Tbema  ana  Aloina' 

(Hollo).  F.  C. 

SCHWARBROOK,  Thomas,  a  German,  was 
in  the  employ  of  Benatns  Harria,  the  organ* 

builder.  Early  in  the  18th  century  he  left 
London  to  live  at  Warwick,  and  built  many 
noble  instraments.  His  mastcqtioco  was  the 
or'^-an  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  built  in 
17.33.  which  cost  £1400.  Tlu-  latest  im-ntion 
of  him  is  in  1752,  when  be  improved  the 
oTgAn  of  Woroeater  OathedraL  Bee  vol.  iiL  p. 
S37<(.  V.  i«K  r. 

SCHWARTZENDORF,  J.  P.  A.  SceMAU- 
vst  IL  Tbdeboo,  irol.  iii.  p.  68. 

SCHWEIZKRK.AMILIE,  DIE.  0|H'ra  in 
three  acta,  words  by  Castelli,  music  by  J«)s«ph 
WeigL    Produced  at  Vienna,  March  I  I,  1809. 

SCHWEMMER,  HeinrIOH,  was  Wn  March 
1021,  at  Gumbertshauseii  npjir  H.illburj,'  in 
L«wer  Frajjcouia,  a  place  wliich  the  Tliiity 
Years*  War  iaaaid  to  have  wiped  out  of  existence. 
In  his  yomi','pr  y<'ars  war  ami  the  pestilence 
obliged  his  family  to  seek  refuge  first  at  Weimar, 
then  at  Oobaig.  Aoeording  to  Gerber  he  ftret 
Ttsitwl  Xurembcrf:  in  1(541  as  a  pupil  <if  tlu^  St. 
Sefaald  School,  and  received  las  musical  instmc- 
tioa  from  the  organist  Jobann  Erasmue  Kinder- 
mann.  But  the  first  documentary  evidence  we 
hare  of  his  presence  at  Nureml>crg  is  in  connec- 
tion with  a  preat  musical  festival  and  bamjuct 
lieifl  there  in  1649,  in  honour  of  the  Swedish 
Fiel(i-Mar>*li.'il.  Ht"t<>r  thf  IV.u^o  of  Westphalia. 
Schwemmer  appears  among  the  singers  on  tliat 
eecaaion,  though  not  yet  hdding  any  nppoint- 
■aeiit.  1  G.'O  is  thi-  datr  of  his  first  appointment 
at  Nuremberg  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters 
at  the  St.  Lanrence  School.  In  1856  he  is 
deacribed  as  Direrfvr'Chori  musici  at  the  Frauen- 
brthe ;  but  with  this  post,  which  he  seems  to 
bave  retained  till  his  death,  May  26,  1696,  ho 
WM  obliged,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  time,  to  combine  certain  duties  of  ordinary 
Khool  instruction  at  the  St.  Sebald  School, 
like  greater  nniaicians  after  him  Schwemmer 
appears  to  have  fouiul  his  ordiiiarv  school  dntics 
aomewhat  irksome,  and  for  an  occasional  uegli- 
gmee  in  them  came  nnder  the  cenanre  of  the 
town  authorities.  In  spite  of  this  lie  was 
recogniseri  as  the  b^t  musical  teacher  in  Nurem- 
Wrg,  and  the  most  distinguiahed  of  later 
VOL.  rr 


Nuremberg  musicians,  such  as  l'achelt)el,  Johann 
Krieger,  and  Bultuzar  Sohniidr,  wt-ri'  his  juipils. 
He  was  also  the  muiiiciau  most  sought  alter  for 
anoh  occasional  compositions  aa  wedding  and 
funeral  anthems.  Tht^  Qiirnru  Lcj-ikoncnumfiT- 
ates  twenty  of  such  works  lor  voices  and  instra* 
ments.  He  was  also  the  composer  of  a  large 
number  of  mclixlics  for  the  various  Nuremberg 
hymn-books  of  the  time.  In  the  Dcnkmaler 
dt-r  Tonkunst  in  Bayern,  Jahrgang  VI.  there  is 
printed  for  the  first  time  an  East*r  Motet  by 
him  for  voices  and  instnuncnts,  which  is  char- 
acterised by  much  of  the  Handelian  simplicity 
and  direotnees  of  ehoral  effect.  Only  a  few  other 

Cliiirrh  works  by  him  remain  in  MS.     .i.  R.  M. 

SCHWENKE,  or  SCHWENCKE,  a  German 
mnrical  family,  whose  founder,  Jobantv  Oott- 
LiKn  (bom  August  11,  1744,  at  Bn-itenau  in 
Saxony,  died  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  7,  1 82:i),  wa^i  a 
famous  bassoonist  and  a  '  Rathsmusikus.'  His 
son,  CiiKisTiAN  Friedrk  h  Gottlieb,  was  bom 
at  Wai  hcnhiiusen  in  the  Harz,  August  30,  1767, 
was  a  proficient  clavier-player,  and  appeared  in 
public  at  Hamburg  in  a  concerto  of  his  father's 
in  1  770,  wlien  eleven  and  a  half  years  old. 
Emanuel  Uach  interested  himself  in  tlu-  boy  s 
career,  and  waa  instramentat  in  getting  him 
sent  to  Berlin  (1782),  where  ho  studied  under 
Kinibergi  i.  Ho  tried  for  an  organist's  post  at 
Hamburg  in  1783,  butwasunsuccessful,  although 
Emanuel  Bach  was  a  judge.  In  1787  and  1788 
h»'  studied  at  llu'  university  of  Leip7ig  and 
Halle,  and  utter  the  disjuite  which  followed  on 
Emanuel  Bach's  death  in  1789,  fiohwenke  waa 
apjK)intcd  to  succeed  him  as  town-cantnr,  but 
the  new  conditions  attached  to  tlie  jH>st  were 
so  iflcsorae  that  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
math' 7n;itii;il  pi'iMcms.  As  a  com]iosi  j-  his 
main  importance  was  in  the  stress  he  laid  on 
good  accentuation.  He  set  Klopstock's  *  Vatcr- 
unser '  and  '  Der  Frohsinn '  to  music,  an<I  was 
a  friend  of  the  jKM-t's.  Various  cantatas  for 
Kolo  and  chorus  with  orchestra,  six  organ  fugues, 
a  concerto  for  oboe,  and  clavier  sonatas  are 
mentiftni'd  in  tlit*  Qin  lh  n-T^T!k<iu^  from  whioh 
most  of  the  above  information  is  derived.  He 
was  bold  enough  to  re<More  the  'Messiah*  and 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  He  died  at  Hand)urg, 
Oct  28,  1822.  Two  of  his  sons  were  musicians  ; 
the  elder,  Johakh  Fritoktch,  bora  at  Hamburg, 
April  30, 1792,  was  a  player  on  the  organ,  violon- 
cello, and  clarinet,  was  apjiointed  to  the  Niko- 
laikirche  in  Hamburg  in  1829,  and  comi)osed 
(antatas  with  organ  accomitanimcnt,  arrange- 
ment, etc..  of  rhorales,  a  sejitot  for  five  violon- 
cellos, double  bass  and  drums,  and  orchestrated 
Beethoven's  *  Adelaide'  and  'Wachtelschlag,' 
ainong  otlicr  things.  Tlie  younger,  Kaim.,  boni 
at  Hamburg,  March  7, 1797,  was  a  clever  pianist 
and  an  industrious  composer ;  three  sonataa  for 
piano  duet,  and  one  for  violin,  appeared,  as  well 
as  a  symphony  iwrformed  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire in  1843,  and  at  Hamburg.    From  1870, 
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when  he  livp<l  near  Vienna,  all  trace  of  him 
is  lost.  Johunn  Friedrich's  sou  ajid  ]>upil, 
FuiEDKiCH  GunxiBB,  boiB  Dec.  15,  1823,  at 
Hainbiir<j,  wa.s  his  .successor  iiitlic  Xikolaikirche, 
had  suocesf)  as  a  pianist  and  organist  in  Paris 
(1856)  and  dsswhom.  Two  fantasias  for  orgaii, 
tnnnpct,  trombones,  and  drums,  are  liis  most 
important  compositioQS.  He  re -edited  his 
bther'a  oollMtfoa  of  dhonles,  and  wrole  pre- 
ludes to  them.  B»  dUiad  .Tune  11,  '[^9(^,  at 
Hamburg.  (Kiamami'a  Lexikon,  (^iuUeii-Lexi- 
Am.)  II. 

SCHWINDL,  orSCHWIXDEL,  FniKniticii, 
was  a  skilful  player  ou  the  violin,  ilute,  and 
claTier,  in  the  18th  eentmy.  He  was  at  the 
Hague  ahout  1770,  wlicrc  P.nnii  v  luot  him, 
and  in  Geneva  and  Mulhauseu,  where  he  brought 
oat  some  operettaa,  and  finally  he  aettled  at 
Carlsmhc,  whiTc  ho  dieil  Aiipii^t  10,  1786, 
holding  the  position  of  Markgrallich  badisoher 
Oonoertmeiiter.  He  was  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  Mannheim  school  ;  hia  nunicious  sym- 
phonies,  quartets,  trios,  etc.  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam,  Paris,  and  London  (triiere  hia  nraaio  en- 
joyed ^Toat  popularity),  from  1765  onwards.  A 
Miaes  in  K  minor  for  four  voices  and  orcheatim 
ia  in  MS.  at  Milan.  (Rienuuin's  Laeikon, 
Quelfrn-Lij-ikun,  etc.)  M. 

SCHYTTE,  LuDWio  Thbopor,  iM^rn  at 
Aarhtts,  Jutland,  Denmark,  April  28,  1850, 
was  originally  a  chemist,  and  gave  up  that 
business  tor  music  in  1870*  when  he  studied  the 
pianoforte  under  Anton  and  Edmund 
Neupcrt,  and  composition  with  Gebauer  and 
Ciule,  finally  going  to  Taubert  in  Berlin,  and 
Liszt  at  Weimar.  He  had  one  of  the  advanced 
piano  classes  in  Horik's  Academy  in  Vienna 
in  1887-88,  and  has  since  resided  there,  being 
distinguished  as  a  player,  composer,  and  teacher. 
A  very  large  number  of  graceful  and  effective 
compositions  for  pianoforte  testifies  to  his  in- 
dustry, an^i  many  have  become  widely  popular, 
auch  as  op.  22,  '  Naturstimmungen ' ;  op.  30, 
'  Pantoniimon '  for  PF.  duet  ;  op.  .sonata. 
A  pianoforte  concerto  is  op.  28,  and  among  his 
numy  aongs,  a  cycle,  'Die  Verlasw^tic,'  Wi-scrves 
mention.  A  comic  ofiera,  'Fahn  ii'lt  s  Volk," 
was  not  jH  i  formed  ;  hut  '  Hero,'  a  one-act  opera, 
was  given  at  Copenhagen  in  1898,  and  an 
n]MTctta  'Dor  Maineluk  '  at  Vienna  in  1903. 
(liicnKiiin's  L'j-Hon  ;   liaker".s  IJiog.   Diet,  of 

Muit. )  M. 

SCIOLTO,  CON  SCIOLTEZZA,  '  freely  ' ;  an 
expression  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  ad 
/i^MfiHN,  hot  iienerally  Ai^Iied  to  longer  paaasges, 
or  even  to  whole  movements.  Tt  is  .-ils-.  applied 
to  *  fhgne  in  a  free  style.  Thus  what  Beet- 
horen,  in  the  last  morement  of  the  Sonata  in 
B'>,  op.  106,  oalla  'Fo^  con  ali  ime  licenze,' 
might  otherwiae  be  cdled  '  Fuga  sciolu.'  m. 

800NTRTN0,  Aktonio,  bom  at  Ttapani  in 
Sicily,  May  17.  IB.'"*©.  His  father,  a  cariteuter 
by  trade,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  play- 


I  ing  the  violin  and  guitar  as  well  as  siii^^nng, 
and  constructing  violins,  gmtars,  viuloiictilloa, 
double-l)as8e9,  and  even  pianofortea.    Witii  hia 

I  '  hildren  and  brother^  tliis  keen  amateur  formed 
an  orchestra  in  which,  at  tlie  age  of  seven  years, 
Antonio  waa  paraoaded  to  take  part  as  double- 
bass,  playing  on  a  viuloncello  adaptetl  for  the 
piurpoae,  and  provided  with  three  strings  only. 
In  1881  betook  np  nraaio  in  earaeat,  and  onteMd 
the  Babrmo  Con.servatorio  to  study  the  instru- 

iment  which  chance,  rather  than  choice,  had 
made  hia  own.  For  harmony  he  waa  a  pupil 
of  Luigi  Alfano,  and  for  counterjioint  ami  '  oni- 
position  of  Flatania,  the  director  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  1870  he  left  the  Conaervatorio  and 
!  toured  as  n  virtuoso  on  the  doulile-1ia.s.s  throtigh- 
out  soutliem  Italy ;  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained  the  libretto  of  an  opera  from  Leopoldo 
.Mai  I  iico,  but  the  work,  '  Matclda,'  was  not 
produced  until  1876.  Aided  by  a  grant  &om 
the  municipality  and  province  of  Trapani, 
Scontrino  went  in  1S7'J  to  Muiiidi,  where 
for  two  years  he  studied  Gcnnau  music,  classical 
and  nooem.  In  1874  became  to  England  as  m 
member  of  Maitlcson's  orchestra,  and  afterwanla 
settled  in  Milan  as  a  teacher  of  instrumental, 
vocal,  and  theoretical  mono.  In  1891  ho  was 
appointetl  professor  of  counter{>oint  and  ooin- 
position  in  the  Palermo  Ckmservatorio,  and  in 
1892  a  similar  profeeaomhip  was  gained  by  liini 
j  in  competition,  at  the  Reale  Istituto  Musicals 
at  Florence,  where  he  atill  resides.  His  works 
include  five  operas: — 'Matelda,'  4  acts  (Milan, 
Teatro  Dal  Venne,  1876)  ;  '11  Progettista, '  1 
act  (Home,  1882) ;  •  Sortilegio, '  3  act«  (Turin, 
1882);  'Gringoire,'  1  act  (Milan,  1890)  ;  and 
'Oortigiaiia,'  4  act.s  (Milan,  1895-6).  AmoQg 
his  more  important  orchestral  compositions  an* 
an  overture  to  Marenco's  •  Celeste,'  incidental 
music  to  D'Annunzio's  '  I'rancesca  da  Rimini,' 
a  '8infunia  Marinesca ' and  'SinfoniaRoiuantica.' 
Three  string  ((uartet^  and  a  prelude  and  fugue 
for  the  same  instruinentj*  ;  various  pieces  for 
violin,  violoncello,  and  <louljle-hass  with  piano 
ly-cumpaniinent,  and  .several  .set.s  of  |Mauoforte 
.solos  are  among  his  instrumental  works  ;  and 
liis  songs,  which  number  alniut  fifty,  include 
two  cycles,  '  Iji  Vie  Intericure'  to  words  by 
Sully  Prud'homme,  and  '  Intima  Vita '  to 
words  by  E.  Panzacchi.  An  'O  Salutaiis  '  and 
'  Salve  Regina '  for  two  voices  with  organ 
aocom{)animent,  a  motet,  'Tota  I^ilcra,*  for 
vocal  quart^'t,  and  a  'Cloria,'  an  eiglit-jiart 
fugue  for  8f>lo  voice.s,  are  his  sacred  eomiwsi- 
tions.  M. 

SCORDATIJKA  (mis-tuning).  A  term  used 
to  designate  some  abnormal  tunings  of  the 
violin  which  are  ooeaaionany  emj^oyed  to 
lirofhice  jmrticular  effect-s.  Tlie  sn.nlatv.ra 
originated  in  the  lute  and  viol,  which  were 
tuned  in  variooa  ways  to  snit  the  key  of  tho 
niusi''.  Their  six  strings  beini:  mititnonly 
tuned  by  fourtlis,  with  one  third  in  the  middle. 
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the  tliini  was  sliilted  as  wtiisinn  reqiiirt  d,  and 
*n  additional  third  or  a  tilth  was  introduced 
daewhere,  so  as  to  yiold  on  tiie  open  atiingB  aa 
many  h:»rmoiii«."s  as  jiossiMe  ;  in  oM  lute  music 
tile  proper  tuning  is  indicated  at  the  beginning 
of  tiw  piece.  Thk  pnctioe  tanrivee  in  the 
guitar.  The  normal  tuning  being  as  at  (a), 
very  striking  effects  in  the  key  of  E  major,  for 
instance,  may  be  jiroduced  by  tuning  the  in- 
strQinentM«t(6).  The  aoordAtam  wm  fomerly 


fdtm  employed  on  the  violin.    (1)  tiie  toning 

(e)  U  extremely  favourable  to  sinijtlicity  of 
fingering  in  the  key  of  A.  It  is  employed 
hj  Tiitini  in  one  of  his  solos,  and  by  Castmcci 
in  a  well-known  fugue :  its  effect  is  noisy  and 
monotonous.  It  is  frcrjuently  cmiilovod  l)y 
Scotch  reel-pLayers,  and  in  their  hands  has 
•  singularly  rousing  effect.  The  following 
strain  from  '  Kilrack's  Reel '  is  to  be  rend  by 
the  player  as  if  tuned  in  the  ordinary  way, 
ao  tiiat  the  fint  phiaae  smuida  in  tha  key 
of  A:— 


The  reel  called  "  Apptn  House  '  and  the  lively 
Strathsiwy  oallecl  *  Anthony  Murray's  Reel '  are 
playt^  in  the  samp  tuning.  (2)  The  tuning  (rf) 
employed  by  Biber  (see  vol.  i.  p.  324)  is  a 
owdiAeation  of  (e),  a  fourth  being  snhstitnted 
for  I  fifth  on  the  first  string  ;  and  (3)  the  tuning 
(e),  also  employed  by  Biber,  is  a  similar  modi- 
fication of  the  normal  tnning  by  fifths.  In 
thfsf  tuning's  the  viol  fingering  must  Iw  used  on 
the  first  strings.  On  Hiber's  use  of  tiie  scor- 
datura  in  the  eleventh  sonata  of  his  second 
book  (reprinteil  in  the  Denkm.  der  Tonk.  in 
Oewt^rreich.  xii.  2)  see  the  X'  ifsrfir.  of  the  Inf. 
Mu4.  (Jcs.  viii.  p.  471,  and  ix.  p.  29  (both 
1M7).  (4)  The  toning  {J),  employed  by  Nar- 
Axn'x  in  liis  Eiiigmatic  Sonata,  is  the  reverse  of 
the  last,  being  a  combination  jof  tiie  common 
toning  for  the  first  two  strings  with  the  viol 
toning  in  the  lower  ones.  (5)  The  tuning  (jr) 
\%  employed  by  BarlM-lla  in  hi.s  '  Serena*lc '  and 
Ijv  Campagnoli  in  his  '  Xotturno,'  to  imitate 
the  Viola  d'amore,  from  the  four  middle  strings 
of  vvlii'-li  it  is  copied.  T)iii  k  first  and  second 
Strings  should  be  used,  and  the  mute  put  on. 
TIm  eflect  ia  afngnUrly  pleasing:  bat  the  O 
.u\<\  K  on  the  second  '^IriTi.;  -ire  flat  and  dull. 
(0)  The  tuning  {k)  employed  by  I.rf>l]i,  is  the 
•ormal  tuning  except  tiie  foorth  string,  which 
ii  toned  an  oetaTo  below  the  third.    If  a  veiy 


stout  fourth  string  is  used,  a  good  basa  aooom- 
paniment  is  thus  obtainablSi 
Snob  are  a  few  of  the  abnormal  timings 

employed  by  the  old  violinists.  The  scordatura 
tB  seldom  used  by  moderu  players  except  on  the 
Amrth  string,  which  is  often  toned  a  tone  higher, 
as  at  (t).  (De  Beriot,  Maz^i-s.  Trume,  etc.) 
This  device  may  always  be  emiiloycri  where  the 
comj»o.sition  dues  not  descend  below  A  ;  the 
tone  is  much  increased,  and  in  some  keys, 
cspfeially  1)  and  A.  execution  is  greatly  facili- 
tated. I'agauini  tuned  his  fourth  string  higher 
still,  aa  at  (»  and  (it),  with  aorpriiing  elbet ; 
the  Bt>  tuning  wtus  a  favourite  one  with  De 
Beriot.    Paganini's  tuning  in  flats  (/)  eunnot 


be  callc<I  scorflatura,  as  it  consists  in  elevating 
the  violin  generally  by  half  a  tone  for  the  sake 
of  brilliancy.  The  same  device  was  employed  . 
liy  S]>ohr  in  his  duets  for  harp  and  violin,  the 
harp  |iart  being  written  in  flats  a  semitone 
higher.  The  foorth  string  is  nrely  lowered : 
but  Baillot  sometimes  tuned  it  n  si  niitone  lower, 
as  at  (m),  to  facilitate  arpeggios  in  the  sharp 
key.s. 

The  scordatura  («)  is  employed  by  Bach  in 
his  fifth  sonata  for  the  violoncello.  It  oorre- 
s]>onds  to  the  violin  tuning  {e).  This  depression 
of  the  fiiTit  string,  if  a  thick  string  be  used,  is 
not  unfavoumMi-  to  snnnrity.  When  the  scorda- 
tura is  used,  suiUible  btrmgs  .sliould  be  obtained. 
Thicker  ones  are  neoeesaiy  where  the  ]iitch  is 
depressed,  and  thinner  ones  wheie  it  is  elevated  : 
and  the  player  will  find  it  best  to  keep  a  special 
instrument  for  any  toning  which  be  freqaently 
employs.  K.  J.  r. 

In  engraved  music  of  Scottish  reels,  etc 
the  aoofdaton  ma  marked  at  the  commencement 
of  the  piece  by  the  word  '  Scordatura '  and  the 
tuning  in  notes.  In  manuscript  music,  how- 
ever, it  was  frequently  more  carelessly  indicated, 
or  even  left  without  indication.  It  must  ba 
remembered  that  altliou-'h  all  notes  on  the 
mistuned  strings  are  affected,  yet  the  notatiou 
thnmghoot  the  piece  always  stood  as  if  the 
tuning'  were  norniul,  and  ro!iHr«ju<'iitly  allow- 
ance for  this  must  be  made  in  playing  on  the 
piano,  etc.,  and  in  transcripts.  In  scordatura 
of  the  lowest  string  the  sound  A  is  repre- 
sented by  the  note  G,  the  sound  B  by  the 
note  A,  and  so  on.  For  a  curious  instance 
of  the  Boottish  aoordatora  asa  Sir  Bookr  db 

COVF.RI.Y.  V.  K. 

SCORE  (Lat  PartHio,  ParlUura,  lartUura 
miueUata;  ItaL  PartUura,  PcurHdone,  Partitino^ 
Sp'trtfi,  SjHirHUt  ;  Kr.  J'tirtifinn  ;  flerni.  Parti- 
tiir).  A  series  of  staves  on  wluch  tlte  ditlerent 
parts  of  a  pieoa  of  miMfe  are  writtra  one  abora 
another,  ao  that  the  whole  may  be  read  at  a 
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glance.  The  Englisli  name  is  derived  from 
the  i»ractice  of  dividing  the  music  by  bass  or 
lines  acvroi  through  the  entire  series  of  staves. 
T}ie  Latin  tcmj,  Partitura  cancdlata  owes 
its  origin  to  the  comjMirtments  or  Cancelli,  into 
whicli  tliu  it*ge  is  divided  by  the  vertical 
scorings.  The  word  Score,  though  often  mis- 
applied in  the  present  day  to  what  is  more 
correctly  called  a  '  short '  score,  a  '  vocal '  score, 
or  a  '  piano '  score,  should  properly  l>c  reser^•ed 
for  the  system  which  presents  on  sejtarate  staves 
all  the  'i»arts  that  are  to  be  i»erforraed  simul- 
taneously.   The  oldest  known  form  of  score 


would  seem  to  be  tliat  in  the  pseudo-Hucbald 
Musiea  EiicJiirittdis,  a  treatise  of  the  11th 
century.  A  s|iecimen  will  be  found  in  vol. 
iii.  p.  397a.) 

An  interesting  early  score  is  in  the  Brit.  Mu^ 
Harl.  MS.  978, — the  volume  which  contains 
the  famous  Heading  rota  'Sumer  is  icumeu  in.' 
IJelow  the  three  voice-j>arUs  here  shown  there 
is  a  supplementary  qiiadruplum,  written  on  a 
sejiai-ate  stave,  wldch  has  no  concern  with  our 
present  pur(K)se.  This  composition  show^  that 
within  about  ten  years  of  1226  the  essential 
feature  of  a  score  was  realised  in  England. 


"»  ^  — ^  ^ —  — 


4^ 


In  ArundelMS.  Xo.  248,  fol.  153«,  15  lfc,155rt, 
and  201a,  there  are  two-|)art  comi>ositions  regu- 
larly  scored  on  staves  of  eight  and  nine  lines.  In 
the  last  of  these,  now  nearly  illegible,  two 
staves,  each  consisting  of  four  black  lines,  are 
separato'l  by  a  red  line.    In  the  other  case 


the  staves  consist  of  eight  unifnnn  and  e<|iii- 
distant  black  lines.  The  following  is  from 
fol.  155a  of  the  MS.,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  facsimile  is  another  hymn  '  Saliie 
uirgo  uirginu,'  for  three  voices,  on  s  stave  of 
twelve  equidistant  black  lines.    The  MS.  dates 


pwTii^"^  WLci  ta5hi».   Auf  ffTOrm tiq  ••  IttJgtur  JtunT  jucj; 


qutil  Tfiai  paofc  tomtar^ : 


from  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  centurj'.  A 
score  of  the  same  kind,  about  the  same  date,  is 
referred  to  by  Ambros  as  being  in  tlie  Biblio- 
tht'ijue  Xationale,  Paris.  w.  s.  n. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  examples 
care  is  taken  that  the  notes  which  synchronise 
in  time  are  in  the  same  vertical  line.  In  the 
T(>ta  (see  the  facsimile  in  the  article  Si'MKK  Ik 
If  r MEN'  in)  in  the  facsimile  given  in  vol.  iii. 
\}.  324,  ami  in  the  15th  century  carols  cilited 


by  J.  A.  Fuller  .M  ait  land  and  W.  S.  Rockstro, 
although  the  j»arts  are  sui»erimi»os«'d,  j-et  tiiere 
is  no  attempt  to  make  the  jwige  really  a  score. 

One  of  the  first  priiitofl  scores,  properly  so- 
callc'l,  is  that  of  Cijtriano  de  Rore's  madrigals 
of  1577  :  and  one  of  the  lirst  printed  orchestral 
scores,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  of  the 
'Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne  *  (Paris,  15S2). 
From  the  system  then  adopter!  to  the  compli- 
cated scores  now  in  use,  the  process  is  one  of 
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natural  development.  Down  to  the  days  of 
Bach  and  Hjumm,  and  for  some  time  after  tiiem, 

the  orchestral  instniments  were  used  rather  as 
an  aixretion  of  obbligato  parts  than  as  a  com- 
plex whole;  Imt  from  the  time  that  music 
faaeame  a  adentilic  art,  aome  ayatem  of  group- 
in|^  instruments  of  the  same  class  near  each 
ather  has  been  folluwcd.    The  l>asao  continue 
or  thoroo^-bass,  whether  figured  or  not,  has 
-ilw  lys  oif?ui>ic<i  tile  lowf'.st  staV(\  and  its  iti- 
»«;{>.ir.ible  companion,  the  violoncello  jMurt,  has 
lM»n  placed  immediately  above  it.  In  purely  or- 
cVk  -tr.i!  iniisii'  thf  violaoomea  next  and  the  two 
violin  parts ;  but  in  vocal  music,  whether  for  solos 
or  cb<xit8e8,  the  voice-parts,  with  or  without  an 
ai^aii  {lart  below  them,  occupy  the  position 
imme.liattdy  above  the  vio]oii( dlo.  Sometimes 
in  a  concerto  the  solo  inhUunicnt  huii  this 
place,  aa  in  the  first  019m  eoocerto  of  Handel ; 
Hnt  .-Tifire  often,  and  in  modem  music  ahtlf>^t 
anivert>ally,  the  solo  instrument  in  such  a  com- 
poaition  is  placed  above  the  strings.  Having 
arrived  at  the  line  for  the  first  violin  or  violin 
aolo  part,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  de- 
scribe the  ooQStitQtion  of  the  score  from  the  top 
downwarda.    In  certain  instances,  such  as  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Symphony.  M<i/urt's  Mtijdter' 
Symphony,  Schumann's  in  E  tiat,  etc.,  the 
dnmia  occupy  the  top  line ;  but  in  far  the 
^^■at^•v  iiU!nl>i  r  of  cast's  the  piccolos  or  flutes 
head  the  score  as  the  top  of  the  group  of  '  wood- 
wind '  inatmments.    Next  eome  the  oboes,  then 

the  '-laritH't,  with  c  or  aii^^lriis  immediately  above 
or  l^low  them  ;  the  bassoons  generally  end  tlio 
group  of '  wood, '  nnleas  a  doabte-baasoon  is  used. 
ik>me  composers  write  their  hotn-parts  between 
the  clarinet  aud  bassoons,  but  a  more  reasonable 
plan  seems  to  be  to  let  them  heml  the  division 
of  •  hraea,*  and  Ijelow  tlieui  to  place  tmmpeta, 
troml>ones,  and  tulwi.  Ui>nn  tlie  strives  between 
the  Lftst  of  the  brass  instruments  and  the  hrst 
violtn  lines  are  placed  the  instruments  of  percus- 
sion, p^enerally  beginning;  with  the  ordinary 
drums,  and  including  such  things  as  triangles, 
tamboorinee,  big  dram,  side  drum,  cymbals,  etc. 
tbit  staves  for  the  harji  or  harjis  are  generally 
placed  in  this  division,  often  below  the  big  drum 
line.  Asa  rule,  in  carefully  printed  scores,  assist- 
ance ia  given  to  the  reader's  or  oondnotor's  eye 
by  not  carrying?  the  liar-lines  throuf^li  all  tin? 
staves,  but  leaving  spaces  in  the  vertical  hues 
between  the  various  groups  of  instruments.  In 
A  \v.  11  ("lited  hckw.  wliilt'  the  wliole  is  joined 
together  at  the  beginning  of  each  i>age  and  the 
groupe  am  indicated  by  tmcker  vertical  lines,  the 
bar-divisions  will  be  continuous  from  the  piccolo 
line  to  that  of  the  contrafagotto,  and  from 
the  first  horn  line  to  that  of  the  basa  tuba ; 
aaoh  instrument  of  percussion  will  have  its 
own  l>ar- lines  to  itsolf.  and  the  three  upper 
•strings' will  be  joined  in  their  Uir-lines.  If 
aolo  parte  and  a  double  choma  are  employed, 
each  aolo  part  will  have  ita  aeparate  bar-lines, 


and  each  choir  will  have  Joined  bar-linea* 
Laatly,  the  violoncello  and  donble-baaa  part 

will  bo  barred  to^ctlier.  With  every  kind  of 
ditference  in  detail,  this  arrangement  has  con- 
tinued in  use  from  the  classical  days  to  our 
own,  the  change  of  i>lace  in  the  drtun  linc  being 
the  most  imjKirtant  alteration.  SiMciinens  of 
various  scores  may  be  seen  at  vol.  ii.  pp.  474- 
483.  In  modem  times,  the  great  advance  in 
musical  education  in  England  ha.s  h:u\  the 
excellent  result  of  increasing  the  number  of  full 
scores  published  at  small  cost  for  the  edification 
of  those  who  listen  to  orchestral  music.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  many  who  holds  these  books  in  their  hands 
during  a  performance,  ore  able  to  read  them,  or 
at  least  to  gain  from  them  some  kind  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  there  are  so  many  who  confess 
theroselvea  unable  to  cope  with  the  difhcultiea 
of  score-reading  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  consider  what  their  ditticulties  are.  It  is  even 
whispered  that  in  England  more  than  one  con- 
ductor  has  risen  to  eminence  w  ho  lias  not  been 
able  to  read  a  complicated  score  with  the  requisite 
fluency.  The  art  of  reading,  and  still  moratiiat 
of  playing  from,  a  full  score  is  one  of  the  moat 
precious  a  musician  can  possess  ;  those  who  can 
read  the  two  staves  of  piano  music  should  tiud 
only  slight  diflUculty  in  rea<}ing  simple  quartets 
in  which  the  vi'iln  ]virt  with  its  Jilto  clef,  and 
the  occasional  excursions  of  tlie  violoncello  into 
the  tenor  def,  are  all  the  jMroblems  presented. 

Vooal  muaic,  in  which  tlie  soj>rano,  alto,  and 
tenor  clefa  are  persistently  employed,  sliould  be 
attacked  next,  and  as  soon  as  unacenatomed 
deft  have  lost  their  terror,  the  student  may 
gradiutUy  attempt  the  parts  for  the  transposing 
instruments.  The  clarinet  notation  mav  l>e  con- 
veniently  studied  in  works  for  clarinet  with  piano 
or  other  instnmuMits  ;  the  principles  on  wliich 
the  hora  and  trumpet  transpose  are  not  hard  to 
grasp,  but  it  ia  undoubtedly  diflicult  to  become 

quite  sure  wlmt  snnml  is  indicated  by  what  note, 
eqwdally  where  a  horn  is  directed  to  cliange  its 
crook  during  a  few  silent  bam.  Various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  at  different  times  for  avoid- 
ing the  difficulty  of  reading  scores  by  making 
the  players  of  transposing  instruments  read  the 
notes  that  they  are  to  sound,  not  those  they 
have  to  play.  In  jiraetice  this  would  but  remove 
the  re8|K)n8ibility  of  concct  transposition  from 
the  conductor's  shoulders  to  those  of  each 
individual  player ;  and  although  the  average 
English  orchestral  player  is  accustomed  to  per- 
form marvels  of  aight^reading,  such  a  change 
can  hardly  Ix;  contemplated  e.xcejtt  by  tho.se 
whose  interest  it  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
preliminary  rehearsals  in  the  case  of  any  neir 
work.  ic. 

SCORING.  The  art  of  ImnnJIBNTATioK. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  473  ff. 

SCOTCH  SNAP  or  CATCH  is  the  name 
given  to  the  revarsa  of  the  ordinaiy  dotted  note 
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wfaidi  hMft  dunt  note  after  ft— in  the  ansp  the 
short  note  WWIWW  first  and  is  followed  by  tlie  long 
one.  Inumuoh  as  it  is  a  natioual  peculiarity 
of  Scottish  music,  it  is  charaoteristio  of  the  slow 
Strathsi>ey  reel,  rather  than  of  Tooal  music, 
though  as  Bums  and  others  wrote  songs  to 
some  of  these  dance-tunes,  it  is  not  infrequently 
found  in  connection  with  words.  "  Green  grow 
the  rashes,'  '  Koy's  wife,'  and  '  Whistle  o'er  the 
lave  o't,'  contain  exainples  of  the  soap.  It 
was  in  gnat  favour  with  many  of  the  Italian 
composers  of  the  18th  century,  for  Bumey — 
who  seems  to  have  uiveuted  the  name — says  in 
his  account  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  in 
1748,  that  there  was  at  this  time  too  much  of 
the  '  Scots  catch  or  cutting  ahort  of  the  first  of 
two  notes  in  a  melody.'  He  blames  Cocchi, 
I'crez,  and  Jonunelli  'all  three  mastf-rs concf mod 
in  the  opera  "  Vologeso  "  '  for  Ix-ing  lavisli  of 
the  snap.  [In  the  hands  of  Hook  and  the 
other  jiiirvt'vors  of  the  [weudo-Scottiah  music, 
which  was  in  vogue  at  V^auxhall  and  elsewhere 
in  the  18th  century,  it  became  a  senseless 
vulgarism,  and  witli  tho  oxci  ]>tif>n  of  a  few 
songs,  such  as  tho^e  mentioned  above,  and  the 
Strathspey  reel  in  which  it  is  an  essential 
feature,  its  |irfseiu  e  may  generally  be  accoptcd 
as  proof  tliat  the  music  in  which  it  occurs  is 
not  genuine.]  An  example  of  it  will  he  found 
in  the  Musette  of  Handel'H  Organ  Concerto  in 
G  minor  (1739)  ;  he  also  uses  it  occasionally  in 
his  yoeal  musie. 


J.  M,  W, 


SCOTCH  SYMPHONY,  THE.  Mendels- 
sohn's own  name  for  his  A  minor  Symphony 

(op,  56),  one  of  the  works  in  which  ho  recorded 
the  impressions  of  his  Scotch  tour  in  1829. 
Other  results  of  that  expedition  are  the 
'Hebridcii'  overture,  the  PF.  Fantasia  in  Fg 
mintw  (op.  28),  originally  entitled  by  its 
anther  '  Sonate  ^oomaiae,'  the  PF.  Fantasia  in 
A  minor,  op.  16,  Noi.  1,  and  the  two-part  song 
'  0  wert  thou  in  tiie  oauld  blast.' 

The  subject  of  the  oi>ening  Andante  of  the 
Symphony  dates  from  his  visit  to  Holyrood  in 
the  evening  of  July  30,  1829,  when  it  was 
written  down.  The  Symphony  was  planned 
and  begun  during  his  resi<lence  in  Italy  in 
1831,  but  was  not  tinally  tinishe<l  till  Jan^  20, 
1842,  the  date  on  the  linished  score.  It  was 
llrst  perfonn<>d  at  a  Gewandhaus  Oonoert  on 
March  3  of  the  same  year,  again  at  the 
Gewandhaus  Concert  next  fullcnsiiig.  He  tlien 
brought  it  to  England,  conduete<l  it  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  .Tune  1.'^.  1842,  and  olitaitinl 
permission  to  dedicate  it  to  Queen  Victoria. 

The  pasMge  for  flates,  bamoons,  and  horns, 


ocameallng  the  aid  of  the  llrrt  morvment  with 
tha  idkerzo,  was,  on  the  authority  of  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  put  in  after  the  rehearsal  (under  Stemdale 
Bennett)  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  added  by 
Goodwin,  the  nj.yi.st,  to  the  Leii>zig  MS.  jiarls. 
The  score  and  iiarts  were  published  (as  Sym- 
phony No.  3)  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  in  Maixh 
1851. 

The  work  is  peculiar  among  Mendelssohn  s 
symphonies  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  separated 
bj  the  uhual  iMiuHCij.  This  is  especially  cqjeined 
in  a  preface  by  the  author  pre[ixe<l  to  the  score, 
in  which  the  titles  and  tempi  arc  given  ditfereutly 
from  what  they  an  at  the  head  of  the  nova* 
ments  themselves.  G. 

SCOTT,  CvkilMeui,  born  at  Ox  ton,  Cheshire, 
Sept  27,  1879,  studied  the  pianoforte  nntil  he 
was  seventeen  years  oli,  when  he  went  to  the 
Hoch  Conservatoriuui  at  Frankfort,  and  studied 
conijMjsition,  etc.  under  Prof.    Iwan  Knorr. 
Finding  himself  hampered  by  the  limitations 
of  nuisical  couveutious,  he  threw  himself  inlu 
the  ultra-modem  sehool  of  compoeition,  and  all 
hi.s  works  show  a  remaikable  homogeneity  of 
style.     He  shares  (with  a  good  many  other 
people  in  the  present  day)  the  oonviction  that 
melody  should  be  continuous,  rather  than  cut 
up  into  stijiarate  strains,  that  tonality  is  an 
unneosMMuy  limitation,  and  that  the  chromatic 
scale  is  as  satisfactory  a  ba-sis  for  comjioidtion 
as  the  diatonic.     His  works  aim  at  the  por- 
trayal of  *  atmosphere,'  rather  than  definite 
br  inty  ;  and  they  occasionally  reach  their  object. 
Mr.  Scott  may  best  be  described  as  the  £ugliah 
counterpart  to  Debussy,  whcae  Tagnenesa  of 
melody  and  far-fetched  harmonics  are  repro- 
duced in  the  works  of  the  younger  man.  An 
'aubade '  for  amall  oroheatra,  a  symphony,  two 
rhapsodies,  an  'aiabestjue,'  a  'Christmas  over- 
ture'; overtures  to  'Aglavaine  et  Selyaette,' 
'  Prineesse  Ifaleine,'  and  *  Pellte  et  MAIsande,* 
arc  among  his  orchestral  works  ;  a  setting  of 
'  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merui '  is  for  soprano, 
baritone,  and  orchestra,  and  'Helen  of  Kirk- 
connel'  is  for  baritone  and  orchestra.    A  .next,  t 
for  [liano  and  strings,  op.  26,  and  a  atrin^g 
quartet,  o[>.  28,  are  among  his  earlier  pieoea 
of  chamber  music,  and  op.  57.  one  of  hii 
latest,  is  a  quintet  for  piano  and  sthnga.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  the  later  wwks  show 
more  consideration  for  the  hearer's  pleasure 
than  do  some  of  the  earlier.    His  setting  of 
the  old  English   lyrics,  '  Lovely  kind  and 
kindly  loving'  and  *Why  so  jiale  and  wan,* 
making  up  his  op.  55,  are  among  the  moot 
pleasing  and  original  of  his  songs,  though  '  My 
Captain,'  to  Whitman's  words,  and  'A Reflection  * 
ai-e  very  striking.    '  Afterday,'  and  the  thre<* 
;  songs  which  make  up  op.  52,  are  interesting. 
I  and  in  some  ways  eifeotive.   There  an  a  good 
■  many  pianoforte  pieces,  which  in  name  an<i 

(style  fultil  the  Debussy  ideal  of  landscape* 
painting  in  mvsie.  ac 
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SCOTT,  John,  nephew  of  John  S.ik,  jun., 
WM  borii  alioiit  1776.  Ho  was  a  chorister  of 
St.  Gcurgo  s  Cl»)iiH'l,  Windsor,  and  Eton  College ; 
aftenmds  atndied  the  organ  under  William 
Sexton,  organist  of  St.  Oeor^je's,  Windsor,  and 
became  deputy  for  Dr.  Aniold  at  WestniinsttT 
Ablicy.  Ho  was  also  cliorus-maater  and  pianist 
at  Sadler's  Wells.  On  the  fncfinn  of  tlic  first 
organ  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  hu  went  out 
MoigMtitt,  and  died  Uian  in  1815.  He  was 
oomposer  of  a  well-known  anthetn,  '  IVai-sf  the 
Lord,  O  Jerusalem,'  as  well  as  of  a  famous  comic 
tong,  'Abnluuii  N«wland,'*  the  words  of  which 
were  also  SUnj^  to  the  *  Ropiu's  March';  [tlu' 
oompoaition  here  referred  to  was  more  uommunly 
aseiibed  to  Tipton,  a  Yanxha]!  writer,  and  wm 
written  aboat  tha  end  of  the  18th  century. 
w»  ^*  ^* 

SOOTT,  Ladt  loBH  DovoLAe,  an  amateur 
composer  of  Scottish  songs.  Horn  Alii  ia  Ann 
Spottiswoode,  in  1810,  she  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode,  of  Spottia- 
WfWKle  in  Rcrwicksliin'.  On  Moiuh  16,  1836, 
she  married  Lord  John  Moutague^Ooilglaa  Scott 
(eon  of  the  fourth  Dnke  of  Booolenoh),  who  died 
in  1860.  In  l'^70.  under  the  will  of  her  ftttuBr, 
she  resumed  her  maiden  name. 

Her  best  elaim  to  remembranoe,  mnaioally, 
w  her  composition  of  the  song  'Annie  Laurie,' 
which  was  tirst  published  vritbout  compoeer's 
name  in  the  third  Tolnme  of  Fktenon  and  Roy's 
'Vocal  Melodie.s  of  Scotland'  in  1838.  So 
popular  waa  the  song  during  the  Crimean  war, 
that  a  letter  tnm  the  composer  herself,  in  her 
last  years,  by  mistake  refers  to  it  as  being 
composed  about  that  period.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  words  are  altered  from  a  song  first 
publishe<I  in  Ballad  Book  collected  by  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  privately  issued  in 
1824.  A  few  other  of  her  songs  gained  but 
scant  favour,  althooi^ aba iliOmetUBMa credited 
with  being  the  composer  or  adapter  of  'The 
Banks  of  Loch  Lomond,'  a  Scottish  song  still 
much  sung. 

Throughout  hiT  litV-  shr  upheld  the  ancient 
Scottiiih  customs  in  a  nmnntr  verging  on  eccen- 
tricity. She  died  on  her  estate  at  Spottiawoode, 
March  12,  1900,  aged  ninetv.  f.  k. 

SCOTTISH  MUSIC.  As  national  music, 
that  of  Scotland  has  long  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  Early  n^ti'is  of  it  in:iy  ho  meagre, 
hat  are  always  laudatory.  Uufurtmiately,  there 
are  no  means  of  prating  what  it  waa  in  remote 

times,  for  the  sirt  of  eonveyint,'  a  knowlcdfre  of 
sounds  by  comprehensible  written  signs  was  a 
late  invention,  and  mnsio  handed  down  by  mere 
tradition  wrvs  most  untrustworthy.  Even  ifti  r 
the  invention  of  musical  writing,  the  learned 
men  who  peeeeeeed  the  art  employed  it  almost 
entirely  in  the  perpetuation  of  scholu^ti''  inubic, 
having  aiijtarently  an  equal  contempt  tor  inehxly 

■  AbnOuuii  NcaUod  wm  the  Ctilct  Cuililer  (4  th«  Uaok  ot 


in  general,  and  for  the  tunes  prized  by  the 
uneducated  vulgar.  The  earliest  Scottish  mu.sic 
was  probably  constructed  on  the  IVntat«jnic 
Scale,  which  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, for  aire  of  a  similar  e<i»t  have  l>een  found 
in  countries  as  wide  aj»art  as  China  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  sources  of  Brili.sh  music  in 
general,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  real  evidence, 
they  must  be  held  to  !)«  more  or  less  fruitless. 

[In  1780,  William  Tyth-r  of  Woodhouselcc 
contributed  A  J>isaertaliuH  an  Ute  ikoUiah  Music 
to  Amot's  Hiatory  of  Edintmrgh.  He  attempted 
to  liate  various  well-known  Scottish  airs,  and 
though  not  very  trustwortiiy  or  scientihc  has 
bean  taken  aa  aathoiitatiTe  by  many  later 
writers,    f.  k.] 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  hrst  to  write 
a  hiatory  of  Seottiah  mnsie  based  on  reaearch 
was  an  Englishman,  Joseph  Ritson,  a  cele- 
brated antiquary  and  critic,  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  eentuiy.  He  seems  to 
have  hecn  a  man  of  irascible  teniperanient.  hut 
love  uf  truth  lay  at  the  root  of  his  onslaughts 
upon  Johnson,  Warton,  Percry,  Pinkerton,  and 
others.  Any  assertion  made  without  sufficient 
evidence  he  treated  aa  fiklsahood,  and  attacked 
in  the  most  mwompromising  manner.  His 
/fisfun'fiif  fJssai/  on  Sniff  {.sh  Smuj  has  so  smoothed 
tlie  way  for  all  later  writers  on  the  subject  that 
it  would  be  nngenerow  not  to  adknowMge  the 
storehouse  from  which  his  successors  have  drawn 
their  information — in  many  oases  without  citing 
their  anthority.  The  aariy  portion  of  the  iStsay 
treats  of  the  poetry  of  the  songs,  beginning  with 
mete  rhymes  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  (1285),  the  siege  of  Berwick 
(1296),  Bannockburn  (1311),  and  so  on  to  the 
times  of  James  I.  (1893-1437),  whose  thorough 
English  education  led  to  his  being  both  a  ])oet 
and  a  musician.  His  *  tnily  excellent  composi- 
tion At  Beltayne  or  Peblis  to  the  play  Ls  still 
held  in  high  esteem,'  Imt  of  his  music  there  are 
no  remains.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  a  well-worn  quotation  from  Tassoni  states 
that  Jamee  'not only  wrote  sacred  compositions 
for  the  voice,  but  found  out  of  himself  a  new 
style  of  music,  plaintive  and  mournful,  dillering 
from  every  other.'  That  James  improved 
Scottish  music  need  not  be  doubted,  but  it  is 
altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  invented 
a  style  that  must  have  Iwen  in  exi.stenco  long 
Ix'fore  his  era.  The  quotation,  however,  servea 
to  show  that  in  Italy  James  and  not  Kizzio — 
most  gratuitously  supposed  to  have  aided  the 
development  of  Scottish  music— was  believed 
to  have  originated  or  amcnde<l  this  style.  As 
Tassoni  nourished  soon  after  Rizzio's  time,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  somewhat  more 
of  the  ipicstion  than  writers  who  came  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  George  Fan^uhar  Graham  haa 
at  some  langfch  oontroverted  Biado  myth. 
Graham  waa  a  vaxy  oompetent  jndge  of  aneh 
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matten,  and  believed  that  some  of  our  airs 
might  be  of  the  15th  century  ;  thouj,'h  the 
earliest  to  which  a  date  can  now  be  allix  ;  is 
the  'I^unont  for  Floddeu,'  1618,  of  which 
further  mention  will  be  made. 

As  HO  little  is  known  of  tlie  i><)i»ular  music 
of  the  15th  century,  a  few  extracts  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Lords  High  Treaaurer.s  ol  .Scot- 
land may  be  found  inter^ting.  They  show 
the  value  placed  on  the  serviees  of  musiii.ms 
who  at  various  times  visited  tlie  Courts  ot  James 
III.  and  James  lY.  Scottish  moo^  being 
usually  reckoned  a*?  \v<iith  only  one-twelfth  of 
English  money,  tlie  i»uyment8  seem  very  small ; 
but  are  not  so  in  reality.  For  on  consulting 
a  table  of  prices  of  provisions  snppliefl  for  a 
banquet  given  by  James  IV.  to  the  French 
ambaMador,  it  is  found  that  a  gratoity  midi  as 
that  to  John  Broun  would  buy  seven  oxen  ; 
and  that  tiie  '  twa  htbelaiis '  (tiddlers)  who 
lang  '  Graysteil '  to  tite  King  noeived  the  vtim 
of  three  sheep.  The  sums  ncem  odd.  hut  an 
examination  of  the  items  will  show  that  the 
payments  were  made  in  gold.  The  nnioora  (a 
Scottish  coin  that  weighed  from  57  to  (50  fjrains 
of  gold)  is  valued  in  the  accounts  at  eighteen 
■hillings ;  and  another  ooin,  the  equivalent  of 
t]ir  French  crown,  at  fourteen  shillings — 

U74.  Itom,  covin  at  the  kioKU  coiiiniand  iij<>  Septem. 
\>ri!i,  to  John  Broun,  lutaro,  at  hiH  pti.ssage  onr 
><•>'  til  li'Ui-  (?  lorp,  i".r.  learn)  bin  craft    .     v.  li. 

14M.  July  1.  Itt-ni,  t<>  Wilzpaui,  sjuivr-it-or  of  Lith^ow 
f')r  a  saii'j;  bwlce  lie  hrix-lit  to  Tlic  kiiiji  Inia  precept, 

X.  li. 

April  10. — 'I'll  Mutliii  ("lari  <i'1kiw  ati'l  >•♦■  tiHier 
.■rsrlic  clrircsi-li.-iw  at  y>-  kin^-is  CfHriniuiiil.xviii.  s. 
May. — Till  arm  (tn«ch<i  harper,  at  ye  kingix  cuniiiiand, 

XVIU.S. 

Mr.  Ounn,  in  his  Eivininj  mt  fhc  Ifari'  i,i  fhr 
HigMands,  quotes  thus  from  a  work  of  16^7 — 
"The  strings  of  their  CXaimikim  (smsll  Gaelic 
harp)  are  made  of  lirasse  wyar,  and  the  strings 
of  the  Uarp  of  sinews,  which  strings  they  stryke 
either  with  their  nayles  growing  long  or  else 
with  ail  iristnitneiit  appointed  for  that  use.' 
The  correct  word  is  Clursach ;  and  the  harper 
Cttamir. 

IMl.  AnSi  SI.— Item  to  HQ  India  pyparia  viU  nntooms, 

VQ.  11.  iilj.  H. 

1497.  Apfil  10.— Item  to  John  Hert  for  b^riiiK  a  pare  of 
moniciinlitof  the  l<lnf,'l«  fni  Abinii  in-  t.iSirivi  liii 
(.Stirling:)  it.  s. 

Aj»ril  It'i.  — lt<'in,  to  tin' t\ia  fithi'laris  that  s.itj^' ( Iruysti-il 

til  7.-'  kill;^  ix. 

lAOO.  March  i.— Item,  to  Jacob  lutar,  to  low»n  his  lute 
that  lay  In  md     ....      xnU.  s. 

(Which  means  that  the  thriftless  Jacob  re- 
ceived the  value  of  eleven  sheep  to  redeem  his 
lute  that  lay  in  pawn.) 

UOl  ADg.  IS.— Item,  to  vlU  InKlish  in«natnle«  be  the 
Moris  oommand  xl  flrenche  crownis,    xxviU.  li. 
Sept.  10.— Item  to  the  four  Italien  menslmlea  to  fe  thaim 
hOTS  to  LlalitJiqw  and  to  red  tbatm  of  the  town, 

IvJ.  s. 

(Riotous  fellows,  no  doubt,  who  got  a  French 
crown  eaeh  to  clear  their  '  score '  in  Edinhuigh 
and  hire  horses  to  Linlithgow.) 


Information  reganlin^  the  state  of  jiopular 
music  during  the  10th  century  is  almost  equally 
meagre.  James  V.  is  believed  to  have  written 
two  SODA'S  <ij>  the  subject  of  certain  a<i ventures 
wliioh  hcfi  li  lum  while  wandering  through  the 
country  in  (lis;.;uise  ;  these  are  '  The gabcrlunzie 
man  '  anil  '  The  hci^j^ar's  TiicaljMikcs  '  (tm  alhaj^s). 
The  airs  aie  said  to  be  of  tlu'  siinie  date,  hut  of 
this  there  is  really  no  certainty  ;  tlionjih  Kit.-on, 
witli«all  liis  scepticism,  ailmits  thciii  into  lii'-  li.--t 
of  early  tunes  ;  the  second  is  much  too  modern  in 
style  to  have  been  of  James  V.  's  date.  Of  Mary's 
time  there  are  two  curious  works  in  wliich  musi- 
cal matters  are  mentioned.  The  VumplaynU:  of 
Scotland  (1549),  and  Th£  Gude  and  GotUy  Bat- 
(1  fi 78),  both  of  wliich  furnish  tlie  names 
of  a  number  of  tunes  almost  all  now  unknown. 
Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Humy,  in  his  ezoellent  reprint 
of  the  former  of  these,  says  '  The  Complaynte  of 
Scotland  consists  of  two  principal  {>arts,  viz. 
the  author's  Dittowrm  ooncening  the  aflliotion 
and  misery  of  liis  coiiiitr}-,  and  his  Dnam  of 
Dame  Hcitlia  and  her  complaint  against  her  three 
sons.  These  are,  with  other  obvious  art,  oon- 
nccted  together  by  what  the  author  terms  his 
Monologue  Jiecreative,' 

This  Monologue— whieh,fromitibeingprinted 
on  unjtai^'cd  leaves,  Mr.  Murray  has  dis<N>vered 
to  be  an  afterthought — is  now  the  most  inter* 
csting  {tart  of  the  work.  In  it  the  author  in> 
tro^luees  a  number  of  shepherds  and  their  wives. 
After  'di^une'  {d^eHner)  the  chief  shepherd 
delivers  a  meet  learned  address,  and  then  they 
jirocecd  to  relate  stories  from  ancient  mythology, 
and  also  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Short  extractt 
to  give  an  idea  ct  the  s^Ie  may  not  bn 
objected  tew 

Quhen  the  schsliiherd  hed  endit  his  piollst  eiisaB  to 

the  laif  of  the  acheipblrdia.  i  tnemelltt  noeht  UUl  4pdlSB 
i  herd  ane  rustic  postour  of  bestlalite.diatitQtef  vrbsafte^ 
and  of  Bpecolatioiio  of  natiiml  philonophe,  Indoetiyiie 

hie  nychtboiirs  aa  he  hod  atndeit  ptholomp,  an<Tr>ia, 
arisiot«>l,  galien,  yiKX-rites  or  Cic«ro,  qiihilk  var  exjiert 
pTBcticiaiis  in  tncthainatic  art.  .  .  .  Quhen  thlr  !«ehfij>- 
liynliit  lirMl  tald  al  thyr  pleysand  atoreia,  than  thay  and 
tiier  vyiiis  began  to  xing  Rueit  mHodlUH  nanpiii  of  natural 
music  of  th«  antiqiiite.  the  fotirc  nianuadyns  th.it  !<ang 
quhen  thelia  vis  mareit  on  month  pillion,  thai  aang 
DoehtiaBueltaadldthirscbel^hjrrdls.  .  .  . 

Then  follows  a  list  of  songs,  inolnding^ 

nwtauwe  vftht  cadeeompanye,  Stil  vnAir  the  leynti* 
grans.  OootkOBnetheiSSChiBgrene,  .  .  .  bniniebrame 
on  hn, .  .  .  blltoviltlioneombyaltttaaiidbeltthela 
.sanct  Fkraeis  oord,  The  frog  oam  to  the  mjl  dor,  ryekt 
aolrljr  musing  In  mjr  mynde,  ndaaa  the  dnc  hed  bfUdtn 
in  France,  and  deilaatiaute  liea  nenjr  cum  ham«t, .  .  .  o 
lusty  inaye  vltbt  flora  oaene,  ...  the  battel  of  the 
hayrlau,  the  hanttis  of  cneoet,  .  .  .  My  lufe  is  lyaad 
seik,  aendhymio7,aeDdhymiiqr, .  .  .  The  petiaee  and 
the  mongnmrjre  init,  That  day,  that  day,  that  gentil 
day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ballads,  tliese 
seem  to  be  ddefly  port^songSf  some  of  them 
English. 

Tlian  eftir  this  soeit  celest  armonve,  tli.i  t>^  -an  to 
dance  in  ane  ring,  enyrie  aid  acheiphyrd  1-1  In-  vyft 
Ik*  th<^  hand, and  enyric  Uing  ach«iphml  led  hyr  .iiihotne 
he  luint  b*"«t.  Ther  vas"viij  schfiphvnlis,  and  ilk  an«>  of 
thembedanesyndrytnetramenttoplay  tothehUf.  the 
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tynt  bed  Aiie  ilron>'  bat:  pip*-,  thf  nyxt  hcd  ano  pijx? 
maid  of  ane  blcsldir  and  uf  una  iriil.  llii-  tliird  pluyil  <>ii 
ane  tnimp,  the  ffynl  on  nrif  come  pip*',  tin'  fylt  jilayit 
on  aii«>  pi|)e  tnai<l  uf  ane  uait  horuA,  the  tu>xi  playt  on 
ant'  r.'i'  inlar,  tlu' .seiiint  pbitwaiw  llddU,  Mid  tiM  iMt 
plait  on  ane  iiuliiii.Hil. 

The  second  instrument  seeniH  to  have  been  a 
btgptpB  without  the  drone  ;  the  third,  a  jew's- 
haip,  and  the  last  a  sliepherd's-pipe  or  ftHie  d 
ftee.  Sir  J.  Graham  Dalyell  says :  *  Neither  the 
form  nor  the  use  of  the  iriustlo  (quhissil)  is  ex- 
])lii'it.  It  is  nowhere  specially  defined.  In 
1498  xiiij  8.  is  paid  for  a  whussel  to  the  King. 
.  .  .  Com^pipe,  Iiilt-]Mpe,  and  othen  an  alike 
obsriiro. ' 

in  the  otlier  little  liook  already  mentioueii, 
known  aathe  O  udt  andOodlyBaUcats{\ 578)  there 
are  a  number  of  sonf^s  'converted  from  jirofatie 
into  religious  jHietry.'  Dr.  Daivid  I>iiing,  who 
pnbltshed  a  reprint  of  it  in  18HH,  informs  us 
that  the  authorship  of  the  work  is  usually  as- 
signed to  two  brothers,  .lulm  and  Robert  Wudder- 
burn  of  Dundee,  w  hu  tlouriahed  about  tha  year 
1510.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions  ;  the 
first  is  doctrinal ;  the  second  contains  metrical 
▼eniona  of  Psalms,  with  some  hymns  cliiefly 
from  the  German  ;  the  third,  which  gives  its 
peculiar  character  to  the  collection,  may  be  de- 
aeribedaaaaoNd  parodies  of  secular  songs.  They 
were  to  be  sun^  to  well-known  melodies  of  the 
time,  which  were  indicated  usually  by  the  lirst 
lina  or  the  ohorna ;  but  aa  Dr.  Laing  points  out 
that  not  one  of  tha  asoularaongs  of  which  these 
parodies  were  imitatioiia  baa  ooma  down  to  us, 
a  f«w  only  of  the  tones  can  be  asoertsined. 
Three  of  tliem  are  certainly  Eiiplish,  'John 
cum  kiss  me  now,'  '  Under  the  greenwood  tree,' 
and  '  Thehmitla  vp.*  A  fourth  ia  *  Hey  now  the 
day  dawes,'  wliirli  SibliaM  and  Stenhousc  have 
attempted  to  identify  with  'Hey  tuti  taiti' 

The,  day  dnicis. 
(From  the  tslralocli  MS.  a.d.  1627.) 


scale  of  the  instrument.    Dunbar  thought  it  so 

hackneyed  that  he  complains 


(Scots  wha  hae).  This  is  not  only  improbable, 
out  is  disproved  l»y  a  tune  of  the  same  name 
being  found  in  the  Straloch  MS.  (1627).  It 
has  no  s  <  itish  charseteriatics,  and  may  have 
been  picked  up  from  some  of  the  English  or 
foreign  musicians  who  were  frequent  visitors  at 
the  Scottish  Ck>urt.  It  is  an  excellent  lively 
txine.  anfl  may  have  l>een  that  played  by  the 
town  pipers  of  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of 
James  IV.;  if  so,  the  note  marked  with  an 
asterisk  must  have  been  altered  to  C  to  suit  the 


Your  comnion  menatnilliri  ban  no  1  

Bat  'Now  th«  day  dawi.H*  btkI  '  Into  JOOB' 
Think  ye  mx-lii  sham*'. 

Of  the  other  songs,  '  Ah  my  love,  leil  me  not ' 
may  be  '  I'll  never  leave  thee,'  and  'Ane  sang 
on  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  hi-  .sung  with  the  tune 
of  IJawlulalu,'  may  probably  be  '  baloo  my  boy 
111'  still  aiiil  >lrr|..'  for  in  bofli  songs  the  measure 
and  also  the  subject — sacred  for  stcular— are 
the  same.  The  words,  being  in  IJihlicjp  Percy's 
ancient  MS.,  are  thought  to  be  English,  but 
Dr.  Kiinbault  eonsiilercd  the  tune  to  Ih-  .S-ottish. 
SibbaWs  ideiitilications  of  a  few  other  tuues  arc 
altogether  fanciful :  '  Tlic  wind  blaws  cauld, 
furious  and  bauld,'  with  '  Uji  in  the  morning 
early';  'My  luve  uuirnis  for  me,'  with  'He's 
low  down  in  the  broom,'  and  so  on.  Altogether 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  can  now  be 
even  guessed  at. 

The  rsUgions  troables  of  this  and  the  foUow- 
ing  reigns  would  no  doubt  completely  unsettle 
whatever  musical  tuition  might  be  carried  on 
by  the  Bomish  CRrareh,  but  the  introdoetion  of 
'  sang  schuils '  and  of  Oenevan  Psalmmly  would 
probably  soon  compensate  for  any  loss  thence 
arising.  [S^mo  Sorooia]  It  does  not  oome 
within  the  .scope  of  this  {viper  to  consider  such 
changes  ;  but  the  allegation  already  alluded  to, 
that  Riiizio  composed  some  of  the  finest  Scottish 
melwlii  ^,  is  'leserving  of  a  more  careful  iiuiuiry. 

Goldsmith,  at  the  institution  apparently  of 
Oeminiani,  choee  to  write  an  essay  on  a  subject 
of  which  he  evidently  knew  very  little.  He 
asserts  tliat  Eizzio  was  brought  over  from  Italy 
by  James  Y.,  lived  twenty  years  in  Scotland, 
and  thus  had  sufficient  time  to  get  a  know  Iclge 
of  the  style,  and  ample  opportunities  for  im- 
proving it  It  is  well  known ,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Kizzio  came  over  in  the  .suite  of  the 
Piedmoutese  Ambassador  in  lj>61,  nineteen 
years  after  the  death  of  James  V.,  and  waa 
little  more  than  tiv«  y  ars  in  Scotland.  That 
he  ever  composed  anything  in  any  style  has  yet 
to  be  shown.  Tsssoni,  who  was  bom  in  1  .'>6S, 
and  who  speaks  of  Scottish  music — as  has  ah .  i  l  y 
been  noticed — entirely  ignores  him.  In  truth 
the  myth  seems  to  have  been  got  up  in  London 
early  in  the  18th  century,  jirobably  among  his 
own  countrymen.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  the 
'  Orpheus  Caledonius '  of  1 725,  where  the  editor 
aacribsa  seven  tunes  to  him.  Tw<>  at  least  of 
these  are  shown  by  their  style  to  be  very  recent 
compositions  ;  but  the  absurdity  of  tlie  state* 
ment  must  have  been  qnito  apparent,  as  all 
mention  of  Rizzio's  name  was  withdrawn  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  work,  1738, 

Oswald  helped  to  keep  up  tiie  lUsehood. 
Notwitlistmding  the  disclaimers  of  mostof  those 
who  have  made  any  re.sturLh  into  the  question, 
the  belief  still  exists,  and  is  from  time  to  time 
propounded  (see  ante,  p.  1 1  la).    For  1 60  years 
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after  his 'li  atli  Rizzioisnot  nioiitionwl  as  having 
oompoaed  music  of  any  kind.  Had  be  done  so, 
it  ivould  hare  been  in  tbe  style  of  France  or  of 

Italy,  and  it  may  be  iloubtcd  whetlicr  Queen 
Mary  herself  would  have  appreciated  any  other. 
It  mtist  not  be  forgotten  that  she  quitted 

Scotland  when  little  more  tl>i\n  fiv.  yi  ;irs  of 
age,  and  returned  Queen-Dowager  of  ii'ranoe, 
a  widow  of  nineteen,  with  all  her  tastes  formed 

and  ever}'  association  and  recollection  connected 
with  a  more  civilised  country  than  her  own. 

Mr.  Daunoy,  in  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
the  Skene  M.S.  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Chaptd  Royal  in  Stirling.  It 
was  founded  by  James  III.,  of  whom  Lindsay 
of  Pitscottie  says  that  '  he  delighted  more  in 
musick  aii'l  in  i>oliciea  of  Bigging  (building) 
than  ho  did  in  the  governance  of  his  realm.  .  .  . 
Ho  delighted  more  in  singing  and  playing  on 
instrument-*.  t\v\n  he  did  in  the  Defenee  of  the 
Bordei-s.  .  .  .  Ho  took  great  i>loasour  to  dwell 
thair  (in  Stirling)  and  foundet  ane  collige  with- 
in the  sai<l  Castle  eallit  the  (.'liapiH-ll  Koyal  ; 
also  ho  bigget  the  great  hall  of  Stirling  ;  also 
he  maid  in  the  said  Chapiiell  Royal  all  kynd  of 
office  men,  to  wit,  the  l)islio]>  of  <  Jalloway  areh- 
dean,  the  treasurer  and  suli  dean,  the  ehantor 
and sub-ohsntor,  with  all  other  officicris  ]>ertain- 
iiii;  to  a  College  ;  and  also  In'  doubled  thaini, 
to  that  etfect,  that,  they  srliuuM  ever  be  readie  ; 
the  one  half  to  pass  with  him  wlierever  he 
pleased,  that  they  might  sing  and  play  to  him 
and  hold  him  merrie  ;  and  the  other  half  shouUI 
remain  at  home  to  sing  and  pray  for  hira  and 
liis  su'-  THsioun'  (ed.  1728).  All  this  was  nftcr- 
wards  abolished  ;  but  iu  1612  its  restoration 
was  ordered  by  James  VI.,  its  plaoe  of  residence 
to  be  at  *  Halyrudhons ' — 'the  jmlaoe  of  the 
samyn,  and  the  Chap{»eU  not  to  bo  called  the 
Oliappell  royall  of  Striveling  as  heretofore  bat 
his  majfesties  Chapju-ll  Knyall  nf  Scotland,  and 
the  memliers  to  uttcud  his  majesty  in  whatever 
part  of  Scotland  be  may  happen  to  )»,'  la 
1*320  (Miarlr-  1.  iiiteil  an  annual  jM-nsion  of 
i;2000  to  the  musicians  of  the  Cliapel,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  service  according  to  tlic  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  nature  of  these 
arrangements  is  very  fully  given  in  an  Tt^bTtiuii- 
ti'1,1  f.<  Ki'lij  liif  E.  Krllo'  (1631);  among 
other  things  he  was  upjioiuted  '  to  see  that  none 
bnt  properly  qualified  persons  should  have  a 
place  there,  and  tliat  they  should  all  be  kejit  at 
daily  practise,  and  for  that  effect  yonr  Miyestic 
appointed  mee  ane  ehambre  within  your  pallaoo 
of  Halyrudhons  wherein  I  have  provided  and 
sett  up,  ane  organe.  two  flutes,  two  pandores, 
with  violls  and  other  instruments,  with  all 
sorts  of  English,  French.  Dutob,  Spajmish. 
Litine,  Italian,  and  OiJ>  .SroTfH  music,  voeall 
and  instrumentall.'  The  capitals  are  Mr. 
Dauney's,  who  says,  'There  am  W  no  doubt 
that  this  last  expressbn  refened  to  the  popular 


national  music  of  Scotland.  That  sacred  music 
was  here  not  meant  is  sulhcieutly  obvious ;  tbe 
metrical  psalmody  of  the  Reformed  Chnidi  was 
not  old,  and  the  music  of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reformation  was  identical  with  that 
of  Borne,  and  therefore  not  Soottish.*  Here 
Mr.  Dauney  surely  a]>plies  to  the  music  what 
can  only  be  said  of  the  words  of  the  service  \ 
the  latter  were  the  same  thronghont  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  while  the  music,  on  the 
contrary,  varied  in  every  locality,  being  fre- 
quently the  composition  of  the  chapel -master 
or  of  the  organbt  of  the  church  where  it  Wii.> 
performed.  Without  insisting  on  the  fact 
already  stated,  that  Jamee  I.  of  Scotland  wrote 
sacred  music — '  cose  sacro  compose  in  caato'*— ' 
reference  may  bo  made  to  the  Scottish  composers 
mentioned  by  Dr.  David  Laing  as  having  written 
music  for  the  ciiurch  before  the  RefdmatMNl. 
Among  these  arc  Andi-ew  Blackball,  a  oaaon  of 
Holyrood  ;  David  Peblis,  one  of  the  canons  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  in  1530  set  the  canticle  'Si 
quis  diliget  me  '  in  five  parts  ;  and  Sir  John 
Futliy  (the  '  Sir  '  denotes  he  was  a  priest),  whu 
wrote  a  moral  song,  '  0  God  abufe,'  in  four 
})arts,  'baith  letter  and  not,'  tiiat  is,  botli  words 
and  music — as  well  as  otliei-s  who.se  names  it  ia 
unnecessary  to  nK  iition.  Besides,  ^tuen  need 
not  be  a  doubt  that  their  predecessors  were 
occasional  comfKjsers  from  the  time  when  James  I. 
in  1424  set  up  organs  in  churches.  That  this 
is  the  music  called  Old  Scottish  in  Kellie's 
IiiiormaHon  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  these  words.  For  theioi^  the 
niemlwrs  of  Kellie's  choir  in  fitting  time  .and 
place  might  sing  to  the  king  'to  hold  him 
merrie,'  this  would  not  be  the  ninaie  whidi  they 
wcrf  culled  upon  to  jtractise  twice  a  Week  ia 
prc|)arution  for  the  next  service. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  we  owe 
the  first  certain  glimpse  of  early  Scottish  folk- 
music  All  that  was  known  of  it  had  c-ume 
down  by  tradition,  till  the  discovery— only  in 
the  19th  century— of  two  MSS.  of'this  date, 
which  establish  the  existence  of  a  number  of  tunes 
whose  age  and  form  were  previously  entirely 
conjectural.  Tlie.se  are  the  Straloch  and  Skene 
MSS.  The  first  was  written  by  Robert  Gordon 
of  Straloch,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1627-29.  (See 
Straloch  MS.) 

The  second  is  a  much  more  important  US. 
It  was  formed  by  or  for  John  SImie  of  Hmll- 
yards,  Midlothian,  and  has  no  date  ;  bnt  it;* 
seven  parts,  now  bound  together,  seem  from 
internal  evidono;  to  have  been  written  at  various 
times  up  to  a)>out  1635.  In  general  it  is  much 
more  correct  than  the  last,  its  versions  are 
occasionally  excellent ;  its  Scottish  airs,  after 
rejecting  dances  and  everything  else  not  of  home 
growth,  are  not  fewer  than  forty.  Above  all, 
it  contains  the  ancient  original  melody  of '  The 
Flowci^  nf  the  Forest';  whose  simile  patlMM* 
forbids  our  believing  it  to  be  the  exiirwioii 
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of  any  but  a  true  mitow,  tiie  wmfl  of  a  mourner 

for  those  who  would  never  return  —  and 
whkih  no  doubt  is  nearly  coeval  with  Flodden. 
The  MS.  was  publiihed  in  1888  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Daimey,  witli  a  Dis^rrtnfion,  excellent  in  many 
leapeots,  on  the  subject  of  Scottish  music.  Ue 
waB  greatly  aaaistea  by  O.  Tkrqnhar  Graham, 
vfao  not  only  translated  the  MS.  from  Lute 
TaUature,  but  ooutributed  mooh  musical  and 
otiier  hsformatioD.  (See  SxBini  UkVVKKtre.) 

From  some  unetdotes  told  of  Charles  II.  he 
aeems  to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  Scottish 
mudc,  and  oerteinty  from  the  Restoration  it 
became  {wpular  in  England.  This  is  shown 
by  the  almost  innumerable  imitations  of  the 
style  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  pub- 
lications of  John  Playford.  Tliey  are  usually 
simply  called  'Scotch  tunes,'  but  sometimet) 
tiie  name  of  the  composer  is  given,  showing 
tihat  no  idea  of  strict  nationality  attached  to 
them.  In  general  thoy  are  worthless ;  but 
uc<^a»ionally  excellent  mel<>diei>  apjiear  among 
them,  such  as  'She  rose  and  let  me  in,'  'Over 
the  hills  and  far  away,'  '  De'il  take  the  wiirs.' 
'Sawney  was  tall'  (Corn  rigs),  'In  January 
last'  (Jock  of  Hazeldean),  all  of  which,  with 
many  others  of  If's"*  note,  have  been  incorjwrated 
in  Scottish  Cullei  tii  iis,  at  linst  from  ignorance, 
iiitt  I  v;inls  froiii  custom,  and  without  further 
inquiry.  Tin  re  are  liowevfr  many  tunes,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  tlic.ne,  wliieli  two  or 
even  three  centuries  ago  were  common  to  the 
northern  counties  r.f  Eiii^I  ukI  and  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Scotland,  tlio  exact  birthplace  of 
which  will  never  Iw  satisfactorily  determined  ; 
for  i>f  cmirHe  the  first  reconl  in  print  does  not 
necuiiaiu  ily  decide  tlie  parentage  of  a  tune. 

Among  these — though  rather  on  account  of 
the  words  than  the  niiisir may  bo  classed  the 
famous  song  'Tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye,' 
which  having  been  found  in  Bishop  Percy's 
ancient  MS.  has  been  clniiucd  as  entirely 
English.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  a  very 
high  authority,  believea  it  to  be  the  common 
Noperty  of  the  Border  counties  of  both  nations. 
Probably  it  is  so  ;  yet  it  seems  strange  that  so 
excellent  »  baHad,  if  ever  popularly  known  in 
Eiif,'l;in<l,  shouM  have  so  titterly  disappeared 
from  tliat  country  as  not  to  be  even  mentioned 
in  any  English  woilc,  or  by  any  English  author 
with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare,  who  has 
quoted  one  stanza  of  it  in  Othello.  Not  a  lino 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nnmerooa  *  Drolleries ' 
of  the  Restoration,  in  the  |iublicatioiis  of  Play- 
ford  and  D'Urfey,  or  in  the  '  Merry  Musicians' 
and  other  song-books  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Even  the  printers  whose  presses  sent 
forth  the  thousands  of  blackletter  ballads  that 
ftU  the  Roxburgh,  Pepys,  Bagford  and  other 
collections,  ignore  it  entirely.  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  1728,  was  the  first  to  print  it,  nearly  forty 
yeara  before  Bishop  Percy  gave  Ids  Tsision  to 
the  world,  confosnng  to  haw  ooitsetsd  his  own 


by  copies  received  from  Soodand.    The  qnestira 

naturally  arises,  where  did  Allan  Ramsay  get 
his  copy  of  the  ballad,  if  not  from  the  singing 
of  the  people  f  Oertslttly  not  fVom  England, 
for  there  it  was  tlicn  unknown. 

The  half  century  after  the  Revolution  was  a 
busy  on6  both  with  Jacobite  poetry  and  music ; 
in  regard  to  the  music,  little,  if  any  of  it,  was 
new,  for  the  writers  of  the  words  had  the 
wisdom  to  adapt  fheir  Tsrsss  to  melodies  that 
every  one  knew  and  could  sing.  Tlius  many 
old  Csvourite  tunes  got  new  names,  while  others 
equally  old  have  perha]is  been  saved  to  us  by 
their  Jacobite  words,  their  early  names  being 
entirely  lost.  Tlie  story  of  the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie  (1689)  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  songs,  an  l  <  iij'>,v~<  the  distinction  of 
having  a  Latin  translation,  beginning 

(irahaniiuM  notabilis  coegerat  Montanos 
(jiii  cl>'iwi.ict  gladiis  fuganiiit  AiiKltcaDOS, 
FugBTUit  ValUoolaa  stque  Puritoni 
Ckeaven  Botavl  «t  OuneroBlaaL 

It  is  sung  to  a  Claelie  tune  of  its  own  name,  so 
ipiiekly  so  wiiji'ly  spread  as  to  Ite  found  in 
a  Nortliumbrian  .MS.  of  1694,  as  the  Irisli 
Gillicranky.  It  is  a  stirring  bagpipe  tune,  no 
doubt  older  than  the  words. 

A  still  more  celebrated  air,  now  known  as 
'Scots  wha  has,'  rsoeiTed  its  name  of  'Hey 
tuti  taiti '  from  a  stanza  of  a  song  of  1716  (?), 
'  Here's  to  the  king,  sir  ;  Ye  ken  wha  I  mean, 
sir.'  Hie  stansa  is  worth  quoting,  and  would 
be  yet  more  so  coidd  it  tell  us  the  still  earlier 
name  of  the  tune,  a  subject  which  has  caused 
much  diseossion. 

Whi'ii  yoti  lit  ur  the  trumpet  8000* 
Tuti  taiti  t<>  tin-  ■Irmn, 
Upsworil,  :iriil  'biwn  ^'tiii, 

Ami  to  Iho  looiis  a^ain. 

The  words  '  Tuti  taiti '  are  evidently  only  on 
attempted  imitation  of  the  trumpet  notes,  and 
not  the  name  of  the  air.  To  suppose  that  the 
tune  itself  was  played  on  the  trumpet  as  a 
battle-call  is  too  absurd  for  consideration.  As 
the  air  has  a  gwKl  d-  al  in  connnon  with  '  My 
dearie,  an  thou  doe,'  there  seems  considerable 
probability  that  it  was  another  version  of  the 
same,  or  that  the  one  gave  ri.se  to  the  other,  a 
thing  likely  enough  to  happen  in  days  when 
there  being  no  books  to  rei^  to,  one  singer  took 
his  tune  as  he  he.^t  could  from  his  neighbour. 

'  \Vhcu  the  king  comes  owro  the  water'— 
otherwise  'Boyne  water* — ^is  a  good  example 
of  change  of  name  ;  the  air  was  disiovered  in  a 
MS.  of  1694,  where  it  is  called  '  Playing  amang 
the  rashes,*  a  line  of  an  old  Seottlsli  song  re- 
covered by  Allan  Ramsay,  and  printed  in  his 
Teu'Table  Miacdlanyt  1724 — a  fact  which  seems 
somewhat  to  invalidate  the  Irish  claim  to  the 
tune.  Till'  Jacnhite  words  an-  said  to  have  1>een 
written  by  Lady  Keith  Marischall,  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Keith,  a  &vourite  general 
of  Ftederiok  the  Great 
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When  the  king  comet  emt  the  tntUr, 
(Playing  amis  tlie  ruhes.) 

From  W,  Ghaiiam'b  Fltit.-  IUkjU  (MS.  l«94)w 


The  old  air,  already  mentioned,  '  My  dearie, 
an  thoii  dec,'  may  be  pointed  out  as  llif  tinn' 
of  an  excellent  Jacobite  song  '  Awa,  Whigs, 
ftwa,'  and  of  another — ^the  name  of  which  is  all 
tliHt  has  ootne  down  to  ii'^  -  '  We're  a'  Mar's 
men,'  evidently  alluding  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
genemlissinio  of  James's  forces  in  Sootlaad  in 
1715. 

Anotlier  of  the  songs  of  ITlii,  '  The  nij^er  o* 
Dundee,'  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  tunes 
supposed  to  be  played  by  the  piper — f  "arnegie 
of  Finhavcn— to  stir  up  tlie  chiefs  and  their 
clans  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

He  play'd  the  *  Weleome  o'er  the  nato,* 
And '  Ye'ae  lie  fim  and  Tm  be  Ma,' 
And '  Auld  fltoartt  back  asain,' 

Wi'  mcilde  MirOi  and  gW. 
Be  play'd  "file  Kick,' he  play'd  'The  Qnier,'  [choir) 
•The  Nalltn  dhu*  sad  'OhevallM,' 
And  '  Lang  awaj  tntt  mkome  hei«^* 

8u  aweet,  aae  txmniUe. 

Notuitlist.uidiii;;  tlie  dilij^ence  of  eolleetors  and 
annotators  some  of  these  songs  and  tunes  liave 
eluded  recognition,  chiefly  because  of  a  habit 
of  those  times  to  name  a  tune  by  any  line  of  a 
song — not  necessarily  the  first — or  by  some 
casual  phrase'  or  allusion  that  occurred  in  it. 

Other  noted  souf^s  of  this  date  are  '  Carlo  an 
the  King  come';  'To  daunton  nic  '  ;  '  T.ittle 
wat  ye  wha's  coniiu,'  the  muster-roll  of  the 
elaiis ;  '  Will  ye  go  to  SherifTmair ' ;  and  '  Ken- 

miire's  on  and  awa.' 

A  striking  phatM3  of  Jacobite  song  was  un- 
sparing abuse  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  good 
specimens  of  it  are  'The  wee  wee  German 
lairdie,'  '  The  sow's  tail  to  Geordie,'  and,  above 


I  all,  *  Cumberland's  descent  into  hel^'irliidi  is 

j  so  ludicrou.s  and  yet  so  horrible  that  the  riiing 
laugh  is  checked  by  a  shudder.  This,  however, 
belongs  to  the  '45,  the  second  rising  of  tiis 

'  cUns.  Of  the  same  date  is  'Johnie  Cope,* 
l>erhaii8  the  lH!.st  known  of  all  the  songs  oi>  tlf 
iiubject.     It  is  said   to   have   been  wnttcii 

I  immediately  ailer  the  battle  of  Preston  pant, 
by  Adam  Skirving,  the  father  of  a  ."votti^h 

,  artist  of  some  reputation.    No  song  pcrbaii^ 

'  hM  so  many  versions ;  Hogg  says  it  was  tiia 
lK>ast  of  some  rustic  .singer  that  he  knew  sad 
could  sing  all  its  nineteen  variations.  WbetW 
it  was  really  Skirving's  or  not,  he  certainly 
did  write  a  rliyniing  account  of  the  Ixattle.  :u 
fifteen  douMc  stan/as  relating  the  incidents  of 
the  hght — who  lied  and  who  stayed — winding 

i  up  with  his  own  ezperienoes. 

Tliat  uflernoon  wli-  u  :i  m  .w  'Iom 
I  I  piwl  to  s««  th>-  fray,  man, 

Uitt  had  I  wist  what  nfu-T  |«st, 

I'd  better  stjii'l  away,  rn.-in  ; 
On  H«'t<)li  saiels,  ^^\'  iiiiiilil>*  hniids. 

They  jiickd  my  jiockci'*  Uiiv,  man; 
Bat  I  wisli  ne'er  to  dri<>  ^^u-  fear. 

For  a'  the  sum  and  niair,  man. 

Few  of  these  old  songs  are  now  geaenUy 
known;  the  ao<>ea]led  Jacobite  songs,  tlM 

favourites  of  our  time,  being  almost  entirely 
modem.  Lady  Nairne,  James  Hogg,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  be  named 
as  the  authors  of  the  greater  portion  of  than. 
In  most  cases   the  tunes  also  are  modem. 

*  Bonnie  Prince  Cliarlie  '  and  '  The  lament  ol 
Flom  Msodinmld'  are  both  compoeitiottB  of 
Ni<  l  Oow,  the  grandson  of  old  Xicl  the  fainons 
reel-player — 'He's  owre  the  hills  that  I  loe 
weel,'  'Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie,'  'The 
bonnets  of  bonnio  Duntlee  *  (Claverhouse).  are 
all  of  recent  origin ;  even  '  Charlie  i«  my 
darling' — words  and  music — is  a  rooden 
rifaeimento  of  the  old  song.  One  exception  te 
this  ought  to  be  noted  ;  the  tune  now  known 
as  '  Wae'a  me  for  Prince  Charlie '  is  really 
andent.    In  the  Skene  MS.  (1635)  it  is  eallsd 

•  Lady  Cas-silis'  Lilt '  (see  article  LnruAVT.n  V" 
mokk)  ;  it  is  also  known  as  'Johnny  Faa'  and 
'  The  Oyixsy  Laddie,'  all  three  names  oonneoted 
with  what  is  believed  to  !)■  a  ni.dieions  ballad 
written  a^inst  an  exemplary  wife  in  order  to 


Charlie  is  my  darling.    The  Old  Air. 
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annoj  her  Covenanting  husband,  the  Earl  of 
CAssillis,  who  was  unpopular.  [It  is  esiHjcially 
interesting  to  trace  the  course  of  tlie  story 
of  Lvly  Ca8silli<i'  Hight  with  a  gipsy  ii.s  it 
appears  in  the  English  Iwillad,  'The  Wraggle- 
Taggle  Gipsies  oh ! '  and  elsewhere.  The  story 
nay  haTe  soggwted  BrowBuiff •  FHg^  iff  dU 

Dto  h  s-*.  ] 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  these  relics  of 
an  enthmiutio  time  will  Bnd  in  the  TDlnmee  of 

James  Hogg  and  Dr.  Charles  Muckay  all  that 
is  worthy  of  being  remembered  of  thU  episode 
of  Scottish  song. 

Of  the  StOITiSU  !SCALJi.S. 

The  existence  of  Scottish  sirs  oonstmoted  on 

the  serias  1»  2,  3.  .'.  >;  <>f  a  major  diatonic  scale 
is  weU  known  ami  has  l»een  already  alluded  to. 
Whether  t}il:>  |K:ntatonic  series  was  acquired 
through  the  use  of  a  defeetive  instniment,  or 
from  the  iiu'lfxlir  taste  of  sitigt>r  or  jtl.i\'(T,  must 
KMiMUA  mere  matter  of  coi^ecture.  The  style 
itself  nisy  be  accepted  ss  undoubtedly  aucMnt, 
whatever  nncfrtainty  there  may  be  ns  to  the 
exact  age  of  t)ie  airs  constructed  on  it.  These 
st«  not  by  any  means  nnmerons,  though  their 
chsncteristic  leap  between  the  third  and  fifth, 
and  sixth  and  eighth  of  the  scale,  is  so  eoiniiion 
in  Scottish  melody,  that  many  [K^rsons  not  only 
believe  the  greater  part  of  our  airs  to  be  ix  nti- 
t»»iiic.  but  do  iiotiidinit  any  others  to  be  Scottish. 
However,  tlte  taste  for  this  stylo  may  have  arisen, 
the  series  of  notes  was  a  rery  oouTenient  one ; 
for  an  instrunj<'nt  iio.H.si's.«,ing  the  major  diatonic 
scale  in  one  key  only,  could  play  these  airs 
eoneetly  in  the  three  positions  of  the  scale  where 
major  thinls  are  found,  that  is,  on  the  fimt, 
fourth,  and  tifth  degrees.  In  the  key  of  C,  these 
are  u  shown  below,  adding  the  octave  to  the 
levMt  note  of  the  series  in  each  esse. 

FntatosieMile  in  ihrtt  jx.w/.'orj,  tpUAotrf  dliMlfl 

If,  nverring  the  order  of  the  notes  given 
shove,  we  begin  with  thi-  .sixtli,  and  {lassing 
downwards  add  the  octave  l)oU>w,  the  feeling  of 
a  minor  key  is  established,  and  keys  of  A,  D, 
sad  E  minor  seem  to  be  pro<iiiff'.i.  I'esides 
ttiiips  in  the-<  !;  vs.  n  few  others  will  Im- 
fouud,  which  iK-gmand  end  in  G  minor  (signature 
tKo  flatsX  though  also  plajred  with  natunJ  notes ; 
In-  B  and  £  being  avoided  in  the  melody  neither 
of  the  flats  is  rer|uired. 

A  eurioos  peculiarity  of  tanes  written  in  this 
writ's  is,  that  from  the  proximity  of  the  second 
»nd  tliird  i>ositions  phra.se.s  move  up  and  down 
frotn  one  into  llie  other,  thus  appearing  to  be 
slteroately  in  the  adjoining  keys  a  full  tone 
•part,  moving  for  example  Ironi  G  into  K  and 
not  eeray.  The  following  are  go<Nl  examples 
«f  the  style:— 


(1)  adUt  mU9r, 


(2)  JFert  na  my  heart  lieht  I  wad  die. 


(3)  The  brideyroom  grot. 


Wba«h»riMipM«toaMftHiM*tlM  ky   at  liMM.Aad 


a*   ttemldto    ilMpaMtmgTlMWMiorinr  haart&'la 


ynwli a—  nt wm> gmtmrnn Vm  mmihgm^ 

The  first,  *Oala  Water,'  is  one  of  the  most 

Ix'autiful  of  our  melodies.  The  modern  version 
of  it  contains  the  seventh  of  the  scale  more  than 
once,  but  Oswald  has  preserved  the  old  ftenta- 
tonic  version  in  his  Caledonian  Poekrt  Compiiuimi 
(1  7r)l*»j;'>),  That  version  inhere  given  in  the 
large  tyjie,  the  small  type  showing  the  modern 
alterations.  The  air  may  be  played  correctly 
b'  giiiiiiiig  on  K,  on  A,  or  on  \\,  reprcM-nting  the 
thini  of  the  keys  of  C,  F,  and  G  ;  but  neither  llat 
nor  sharp  is  required  in  any  of  the  positions,  the 
notes  being  all  natnt  i]  tlmmgliout. 

The  second  is  the  melody  to  which  Lady  Grizel 
BaiUie  wrote  (1 692)  her  beautiful  ballad,  *  Were 
ns  my  heart  licht,  I  wad  die.'  It  is  a  very 
simple,  unpretending  tune,  and  is  given  clii'  tly 
on  account  of  its  dose  ;  indeed,  both  of  these 
tunes  are  jteculiar,  and  worth  more  detailed 
(lisfussion  than  ran  be  given  them  here. 

The  third  is  the  old  tune  which  was  su  great 
a  bvonrite  with  Lady  Anne  Lyndsay  that  she 
wrote  for  it  her  01  lei  .rated  ballad  '  Aidd  Robin 
Gray.'  Although  it  has  been  supersede*!  by  a 
very  hesutifhl  modem  English  air,  it  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Another  excee<lingly  Iwautiful  pentatonic 
melo<ly  is  that  to  which  Burns  wrote  '  0  meikle 
thinks  my  love  o'  my  beauty.'  It  will  he  lound  in 
E  minor  in  the  '  Sele(  t  Song^  Scotland,'  by  Sir 
G.  A.  Macfarren  ;  but  it  may  also  bu  played  in 
D  minor  and  A  minor,  in  each  ease  without 
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either  flat  or  sharp  being  nqoired  in  the 

melody. 

The  use  of  the  imperfect  pentatonio  toale  in 
our  euly  mmic  must  gradually  have  cea.s<'d, 
through  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  the 
church  service,  which  had  its  singularly  complete 
diatonic  system  of  nuxies.  Tlie  complete  diatonic 
scale,  wliidi  wf  find  in  th<'  siiiiplc  Sht  j.lioni's 
Pipe  or  Ueconior,  is  really  that  ou  which  our 
older  melodies  are  formed.  The  piteh  note 
might  be  D  or  (J.  or  any  other,  hut  the  scale 
would  be  the  ordinary  uttyor  diatonic  with  the 
semitones  between  the  8id  and  4tb  and  7th 
and  8th  degrees.  The  key  of  C  is  that  adoj>te<l 
in  the  following  remarks.  With  scarcely  au 
exception  the  old  tunes  keep  steatlily  to  this 
scale  without  the  use  of  any  accidental.  It  will 
also  he  seen  that  the  fiathos  priKluei-d  by  means 
of  the  4 til  of  the  key,  is  a  clever  adaptation  of 
a  neoessity  of  the  scale.  *The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest ' — fortunately  preasmred  in  the  Skene  MS. 
o-is  a  tine  example  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
unskilled  composer  used  the  meagre  means  at 
lus  disposal.  The  firet  strain  of  the  air  is  in 
O  mi^or,  as  will  be  seen  if  it  be  harmonised, 
though  no  F  sharp  was  possible  on  the  instm- 
meiit  ;  in  the  second  stniin,  no  more  affecting,' 
wail  t'Mi-  till'  disast-  r  of  Floddcn  could  have  Ix-en 
produced  than  that  etfected  by  the  use  of  the 
Ft,  the  4tii  of  the  scale  of  the  instnimcnt,  the 
minor  7th  of  the  original  key.  With  his  .simple 
pipe  the  composer  has  tlius  given  the  ellcct  of 
two  keys. 

Hke  nneeneftlU  FifraL    Anetant  ▼anrion. 


It  may  he  <il)iected  that  the  Totoe  was  not 
tied  down  to  the  not*'.s  of  an  imj>erfect  instm- 
meut,  and  could  take  semitones  wherever  it 
felt  them  to  be  wanted  ;  [but  in  the  ])rocesa  of 
traiisinissioti  the  untuton-il  singers,  happily 
ignorant  of  musical  science,  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  originsl  forms  of  the  aoales  in  which  they 
sing.] 

The  a&mc  eilect  of  playing  in  two  keys  occurs 
in  *  O  waly  waly  !  love  Is  bonnie,  a  little  while 
when  it  is  new,'  but  in  most  modem  versions  of 
the  mulo<Jy  both  the  F:  and  Fff  are  found  ;  this 
was  not  possible  on  the  primitive  instrument, 
though  easy  on  the  late  at  violin. 

Owttljfwaiif, 


Any  air  which  has  tlie  natnial  as  well  as  tbs 

altered  note  may  bo  set  down  as  cither  mndf-m, 
or  as  having  been  tamjiered  with  in  modem 
times.  The  nu^  ssventh  in  a  miner  ksy  is 
also  a  fairly  good  sign  of  modern  writing  or 
modem  meddling.  In  a  tune  written  otheraiae 
in  the  old  tonality,  the  ooeunrence  of  the  n^jor 
seventh  sounds  weak  and  effeminate  when  oosii* 
pared  with  the  robust  grandeur  of  the  full  teoe 
below. 

A  few  more  examples  may  be  given  to  diev 
tlie  mingling  of  the  pentatonic  with  the  com- 
pleted scale.  '  Adieu  Dundee ' — also  found  in 
Ae  Skene  MS. — ^is  an  example  of  a  tune  writtea 
as  if  in  the  natonl  key,  and  yet  really  in  the 
Dorian  mode. 

Adew  Dundee. 


Another  example  is  '  The  wauking  of  the  fauld,' 
which,  ]>layed  in  the  same  key,  has  the  nine 
pecoliiuity  in  the  ISth  bar;  this,  however,  is 
the  case  only  in  tno<lprn  versions  of  the  sir.  for 
that  given  by  Allan  liamuay  in  the  iientle 
Sh^phtrd  (1786)  is  without  the  B. 

Or  m  Gakio  Mime 

If  the  diiSeulty  of  estimating  the  age  of  tiM 

music  of  the  Lowlands  is  great,  it  is  as  notliing 
compared  to  what  is  met  with  in  coiuiidering 
that  of  the  Highlands. 

The  Celts  certainly  had  music  even  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  but  as  their  airs  hul  been 
handed  down  for  so  many  generations  aolely 
by  traditifm,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tiiis 
music  bore  (iTiy  striking  res^'niblance  to  the  airs 
collected  between  17t>0  and  1780  by  the  Kev. 
Pktridc  Maodmiald  and  hto  brodier.    Hm  spsd- 

mens  given  of  the  most  aiirient  inn^ic  .ar< 
interesting  mainly  in  so  far  as  tliey  show  the 
kind  of  TCNsitative  to  which  ancient  poems  was 
chanted,  for  thsy  have  little  claim  to  notice  »s 
melodies.  The  example  here  given  is  said  to 
be  '  Ossian's  soliloquy  on  the  death  of  all  hii 
oositBinporavy  heroes** 


Tilers  at«^  hmrem,  aaoy  beantilbl  afas  is 
tiie  collection;  they  an  simple,  wild,  sad 
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iiragular  ;  but  their  bflMity  has  not  u  very  wide 
appeal  on  a  tirst  hearing.  Of  the  style  of  per- 
fornianoe  the  editor  sayn : — 

Ttewu  aiie  ■!«  rang  by  tht  natlvM  lii  a  irlld,  irtleM 
ami  Imvular  naoiMr.  Chiefly  ooeapled  with  ttw  wnti- 
naot  and  expraation  of  the  muaie,  tbqr  dwdl  opon  tli« 
long  and  DaUtetic  notes,  while  they  hnny  vnr  the  ln> 
ftcior  and  connecting  notea,  In  sooh  a  *^«!nT  aa  to 
leader  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  beanr  to  tisce  the 
■luaaiini  of  them.  They  themaelvea  while  singing  thetn 
mr^m  to  have  little  or  no  imprvssion  of  measure. 

Tlua  is  more  {larticalarly  the  case  with  the  very 
old  melodiea,  which  wander  eboot  withcrat  any 
attempt  at  rhythm,  or  making  one  part  answer 
to  another.  Tho  following  air  ia  an  ezoellent 
example  of  the  style : — 


It'ct  is  (he  night  and  cold. 


In  contrast  to  these  arc  the  Loimo  and 
JoRUAM  (9C<?  these  article.s),  the  former  snng  l<y 
the  women  at  their  work,  the  latter  boat-sougs. 

Patrick  Macdonald  says  '  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  mmic  is  a  plivl^c  of  its  originality  and 
antiqnity.'  Judged  by  this  criticism  his  versions 
of  the  aiia  aeero  nraoli  more  anthentio  than  thoee 
of  hw  succefisors.  Captain  Fra-'^cr  nf  Knockie, 
who  pablishr-ii  a  verj  large  and  important 
oellection  of  Highland  afrs  in  1816,  took  much 
paina,  in  conjunction  with  a  musical  friend,  to 
form  what  he  terms  a  '  st:iTi'),»rd.'  As  he  had 
no  taste  for  the  old  toni^lity,  he  introduces  the 
nM|or  seventh  in  minor  keys,  and  his  versions 
p-tK-rally  aV>oni)il  in  sfmiton'  H.  lie  professed  a 
liking  for  simplicity,  and  is  not  sparing  of  his 
aboM  of  MaeGibbon  and  Oawald  for  their  de- 
partnres  from  it  ;  y<^t  liia  own  turnn  and  ahakes 
and  Horid  passages  prove  that  he  did  not  carry 
his  theory  into  practice.  As,  howeiver,  a  large 
portion  of  his  volume  is  occupic«l  with  tunes 
compooe*!  duritifj  the  latt«'r  j>art  of  tlif  1 8th  and 
the  banning  of  the  19th  century,  in  tiiene  it 
wmld  beaiTectation  to  expect  any  other  than  the 
moflf'm  tonality.  A  '^pfoimon  of  wlrit  calLs 
an  ancient  Ossianic  air  is  given  as  a  contrast  to 
tiiat  aeleetad  from  Patridc  Macdonald.  In  style 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  date  nearer  to  tlio  times 
of  Macl'herson  than  to  those  of  Ossian.  (Com- 
pare last  example,  p.  398/),  with  the  met  on 
aextoolamn.) 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  though  Viv  liis  altera- 
tions of  the  forms  of  Gaelic  melody  Fnvser  may 
bave  rendered  them  more  acceptable  to  modern 
ears.  }>f  has  midoubtfdly  shorn  the  rerfivod 
Tendons  of  much  of  their  claim  to  antiquity. 
Thn  Tolumt  pnblkbed  bj  tb«  Gaalie  Sodety  of 
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An  trir  to  m4mA  Owmm  ia  reeitad. 


London  in  1876,  though  not  faultless  in  regard 
to  modem  ehangiea,  baa  restored  some  of  the  old 
readings  ;  one  example  ought  to  be  quoted,  for 
the  air  '  Main  bhan  og '  is  very  beautiful,  and 
the  Ft]  in  the  foarth  bar  gives  na  hack  tha 
aimplicity  and  force  of  ancient  timea. 

Mttiri  hhaii  ryf.    (Mary  folrand  younj?.) 


^^^^^ 

Oiqitain  Praser  atigmatiflee  the  previous  col- 
lections of  Patrick  Macdonald  and  Alexander 
Campbell  {Albjfn's  Anthology)  as  very  incorrect. 
But  Fraaer'a  own  versions  have  in  many  cases 
been  mnoh  altered  in  the  second  edition  (1876), 
whilo  more  recont  works  differ  most  remarkalily 
from  earlier  copies.  The  airs  are  evidently  still 
in  a  plastio  state,  eveiy  glan,  almoat  eveiy  family 
seems  to  have  its  own  vorsion. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in 
(brmer  timea  abont  Highland  and  Lowland, 
Irish  innl  Oat-lic  claims  to  lertain  melodies: 
most  of  the  former  seem  pretty  well  settled, 
but  both  Irish  and  ScotatiU  hold  to  Lochabeb, 
and  to  Eileen  Aboon  or  BoBiv  Adaie  (aee 
thojte  articles). 

It  is  evident  from  tlie  exam]>Ie8  giviii  by 
Patrick  Macdonald  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  Oaclic  music  \vm  devoid  <if  ihythm.  The 
Ossianic  chants  are  short  and  wild.  Thoy  are 
soooeeded  hy  longer  mnaical  phrasea,  well  suited 
it  may  be  X«  ht  iLrlitrn  the  <  irt'tt  of  the  Caelio 
venOi  but,  apart  from  that,  formless  to  a  modem 
ear.  From  these  emmga  airs  stiU  wild  and 
irregular,  bat  with  a  certain  sublimity  arising 
from  their  very  vagueness.  E\'en  when  they 
become  more  rhythmic,  the  airs  do  not  at  once 
settle  down  into  phrases  of  twos  and  fours,  but 
retain  an  easy  inditference  to  regidarity  ;  (wo 
alternating  with  three,  four  with  five  bars,  and 
this  in  so  dianning  a  way  that  the  ease  and 
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ainguUrity  UPB  alone  apparent  The«ir*Mong* 

may  he  i[U(ite<l  ;  other  exainplcs  may  be  found 
in  AlbtfHs  AiUhology,  lbl6-18,  asd  in  'Oraiu 
na  h'Albaiii,'  an  eneUent  ooUeotioii  of  Oaelio 
airs  made  by  liiM  Belt  and  edited  by  Finlay 
Duu.  J.  u.  w. 

Geoi^  Hiomson  employed  Pleyel,  KoMluch, 
Ilaydii,  Ikotlioven,  Weber,  and  Huriimcl  to 
harmoni.se  and  supply  Bymphonios  to  the 
Scottish  songs  which  oomprieed  hii  publiihed 
collections.  The  choice  in  all  tli<-so  inataiioes 
waa  not  very  good.  Ucothovcu  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  *8ooteh 
snap'  was  characteristic  of  all  Si-otti^h  music, 
whereas,  rcully,  it  only  naturally  belongs  to  the 
ftiatlispey,  the  reel,  and  the  Highland  fling. 
Hajdn,  who  si-ema  truly  to  have  had  a  liking 
to»t  and  some  knowledge  of,  Soottiah  vocal 
mnato,  was  certainly  better  fitted  for  tlia  task  ; 
he  aleo  arranged  the  two  Tolumee  of  Scottish 
•ongs  issued  by  Whyte  in  1806-7. 

Sir  G.  A.  Maofarreu's  collection  has  already 
been  8{)oken  of,  and  an  exrcllt  nt  s<  t  of  twelve 
Scottish  songs  arranged  by  Max  Bruch  was  pub- 
lished by  Leuckart  of  Brcslau.  '  Songs  of  the 
North/  with  the  muNi  arranged  by  ^lalcolm 
Law.4on,  had  a  great  po[>ularity,  but  many  of 
the  aira  Hulfen-d  a  good  deal  in  trunsmiasion, 
and  several  of  them  are  to  l>e  found  in  u  purer 
form  in  MjMilcod's  'Songaof  a  Highland  Home.' 

Tlio  virulent  attack  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Chap|jell  on  the  claims  advanced  for 
the  Scottish  origin  of  certain  airs  cannot  in 
every  case  be  considered  juslitial>le.  There  is 
mnoh  truth  in  what  he  atlvances,  i.e.  that  u 
number  of  Anglo-Scottish  8<>ngs  ot'  tlic  1  7th  and 
18th  centuries  have  been  too  readily  i  laiin-'d  as 
Scottish  foIk'Songs,  in  spite  of  the  fact  -  hit  tlx  y 
have  been  sulficiently  well  ascertained  to  hf  the 
composition  of  well-known  English  musicians. 
See  Chappell's  Ajpttfor  JTiuic,  old  edition, 
pp.  609-616,  etc. 

It  is,  however,  quite  evident  tliat  Chappell's 
irritation  has,  on  some  points,  led  him  astray  ; 
for  some  of  his  stat<'ineiits  can  be  proved  to  be 
wrong;  those  for  instance  regarding  'Jenny's 
Bawbee,'  'Oin  a  bodj,'  and  'Ye  Baain  and 
Braes'  (q.v).  and  some  others.  That  Stkx- 
HOUSE,  up  to  Chapi^wU's  time  the  chief  writer 
on  the  history  of  Sieottish  Song,  makes  many 
lamentably  incorrect  assertions  in  hiscoinmentary 
on  Johnson's  iSculs  Miisical  JIu>cuin,  cannot  be 
dented,  bnt  that  he  did  eo  wilAilly  is  quite  nn> 
likely.  It  inn^t  l>c  rcmrnibcred  that  Sti  nhonsc 
was  handicapped  by  being  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  British  Museum  Library,  a  storehouse 
whicli  supplied  Chappell  so  well,  and  besides, 
Stenhonse's  work  was  a  pioneer,  for  his  notes 
were  begnn  in  1817.  The  1^  Ifir.  John  Glen 
in  his  Eiirlft  Scottish  Mdodie$  has  much  to  say 
regarding  Chappell's  attack. 

The  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  much  of 
Scotland's  national  nutsio  is  still  undecided. 
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The  dates  of  manuscripts  and  of  printed  books, 

wherein  such  music  first  a]»j»oars,  are  not  a  reiy 
trustworthy  guide,  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
tradition  has  carried  much  of  it  over  a  consider- 
able stretcli  of  time,  an<l  alsr>  tl-nt  music  wa.^. 
built  u^K>u  the  modes,  which  remained  in  popular 
use  for  a  long  period  after  thdr  abandonment  in 
cultivated  music.  The  existing  mauuscriptii. 
none  of  which  are  prior  to  the  17th  oentoty, 
show  that  musio-loTers  of  the  day  were  well 
acquainted  with  English  and  Continental  work  . 
and  although  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  tiie  common  ]>coplc  played  and  sang 
jmrcly  national  music,  yet  thisw;is  never  written 
down  until  late  times.  Of  the  country  songs 
mentioned  in  *  The  Complaint  of  Scotland  *  aad 
other  early  works  only  few  are  to  be  iCOOgniaed 
and  identided  with  existing  copies. 

Another  class  of  music  much  now  constitutes 
part  of  the  national  music  of  Scotland  was  tlit- 
oompositions  of  professional  or  semi-professional 
musicians.  As  the  fiddle  is  the  national  instru- 
ment of  Scotland,  so  the  reel  and  the  strathspey 
reel  are  the  national  dances.  A  great  number 
of  country  musicians,  particularly  in  tltenortliem 
part  of  Scotland,  comixised  and  played  tltese 
dance  tunes  for  local  re<piirenicnts.  "These  they 
named  either  after  some  patron  or  gave  them  a 
fanciful  title.  In  many  instances,  by  the  aid 
of  subscription,  the  musician  was  enable*!  t'> 
publish  one,  or  a  series  of  his  com{K>sitiuii>. 
and  so  favourite  dance  times  from  these  work:^ 
weix>  frequently  reprinted  and  reamaged  by 
other  musicians. 

Isaac  Cooper  of  Banff,  Daniel  Dow,  William 
Marshall,  and  many  otlier  lesser-known  rom . 
lioscrs,  along  with  the  Cow  family,  have  thu> 
enriched  Scottish  nmsic.  We  must  also  remember 
tliat  where  one  of  this  type  of  musicians  has 
succce<lefl  in  getting  his  compositions  into  print, 
there  may  1>6  many  whose  tunes  hsTe  passed 
into  local  tradition  namelessly,  so  far  as  composer 
is  concerned.  While  tlu-re  are  a  gieat  many 
beautiful  and  purely  vocal  airs,  yet  these  instrn- 
mentJil  melodies  have  lai^ely  been  useil  by  song 
writers  in  spite  of  their  great  compass  ;  thi:» 
is  one  of  botors  which  makes  Scottish 
song  so  difficult  of  pxeentinn  to  tlie  average 
singer.  'Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Stnithsi>ey, ' 
'  Miss  Forbes*  FareweU  to  Banif,'  *  Bsrl  Hoira'a 
welcome  to  Scotland,'  with  others,  arc  n- 11 
known  examples,  and  have  been  selected  by 
Bums  and  other  song-writers  tar  their  veraea. 
Another  notable  one  is  'filler  Herring,"  which, 
composed  by  Nathaniel  Cow  as  a  harpsichord 
piece  (one  of  a  series)  intended  to  illustrate  a 
popular  E^linburgh  Cry,  had  its  words  fitted 
twenty  years  afterwards  by  Lady  Naime. 

In  the  'twenties*  and  the  'thirties'  many 
now  well-known  songs  in  the  Scottish  vernacular 
had  their  birth,  possibly  owing  to  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Allan  Ramsay  was  the  first  to  collect 
the  Soots  Songs  into  hook  form  ftom  tnditiony 
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and  from  jiriiitKl  KiUad  sheets  and  jjarlatids. 
Hu  tirut  voluutu  ot  The  Tea-l'abie  iiisullany 
WM  iasoed  in  1724,  time  otken  fbUowing  later. 
It  is  rather  unfortunate,  fnnn  an  anti<]uarian 
point  of  view,  that  Hanuay  and  hia  frieuds  were 
not  oontont  to  Imvo  them  m  ooUeetod,  bat 
iinjmrted  to  many  .1  thi'ii  fjishionaV)lc  artificial 
flavour,  while  boostiug  iu  his  dedication  of  tlie 
duuming  gimplicity  of  the  Scotch  ditties. 

In  17(iO  iiiid  1776  David  lltnl  renderetl  a 
more  trustworthy  account  of  traditional  Soots 
Song  in  the  two  Tolnmes  he  pobUihed ;  while 
Johnson's  Sntt.^  Mnsicti!  Mn-i.  uiii  of  six  hundred 
songs  with  the  musi( ,  was  the  principal  coUec- 
tion  of  the  18th  century. 

Tlio  following  list  conipris«»  all  the  im- 
portant collections  of  Scotch  National  music, 
inohiding  some  early  mannseripts  which  oontsin 
Scottish  airs. 

BlBLKHiKAPHY 


A  MtS'9'.  Thr  RunUan  Mf*.  In  Uilr  tjtliUt'ir*  tm  %  *l\A\nr  (tare, 
'A  i»p  It  U- l4<ni;nl  t4i,  \n*\  tir''l**tjly  writl**ri  by,  8tr 
WillUiti  Mnf-  m(  iCmtUti.  U't««Mi  Uif  liaUr*  1613  ikDd 
loss.  It  o'tittlun  n-vrrikl  thjitttub  air*.  Mwl  la  In  Uie 
tlhrmry  u(  thr  Ivlluburih  I'littrnitty. 
A  lSir-39  Th*  Hlr»lm  h  MS,    In  lut*  t»l)Iiitiirr  i>ii  k  .Ix-llnc  •(«*•. 

C<]«tein«<l  S<^'<ittt<h  »ii<l  other  »ln>  Hit'  "riKtnal  DMOO- 
(cript  l«  noo  \«mX,  t>ut  A  L^>i>y  uf  *  [xirtM'U  m(  It  wu  ni*>l« 
*>y  li.  V.  Onham.  ami  I.  In  tlu-  Ail»iHiilr«'  Litiniry, 
KdlnlMirir'i  (iw  j«tu.»u>.  ii  MS  i. 
?  Tho  akeiM  MS.  In  UbUtur*  uu  %  fonr-UiM  staTtu  In 
tha'AdvooktM'  UbniT  4tn  Skbib  Mai. 
«.  MIS^Ol  Tb*  ODUtrl*  MS.  In  UhlAtaic,  oontalH  k  Bumlw  of 
dcnttiih  aira  or  wttT.  M  lb*  Mt  Mr.  Oka  polBtaA 
out.  aroiiuiMBlMato  tw  thMk  Ik  th*  Mulnmh 
Dnivmltj. 

WMa  ItoBMktoMSS.  Thaw  two.  In  UbUtora  for  Um  tIdI  <U 
f  It*-^.  MoniTMl  U>  Andrew  Blaikle  nf  Palalrjr,  a  tutuic- 
mrrarpr,  tmrXy  In  th*-  IWh  c-i-nturv  TTirj-  >i<.r»  Hat«  aa 
Iu  th»  tuAr(1n.  Iiiit  I'ith  ii>.<iin-vi  [lU  »iv  U-t.  Trun- 
•rripta  of  purtlou*  of  tlwiu  arv  ill  tli<'  Wlnhtmi  Ltlirary, 
Ounrlcv. 

Th*  Ix-yiVn  MH,  In  Ut.Utnra  fnr  the  l-Tt»  VImI.  It 
balonyed  to  br.  John  Lrydan  and  la  now  loat.  A  tran- 
acvlpt  mad*  bjr  O.  P.  Oraham  la  tai  tlM  Advooitaa'  Uhrmnr. 
The  contmU  arr  tnnrh  tfa«  aame  aa  ofic  of  Um  BlaUlw 

MSS-   Hitd   I*  :>|tp«-^.'iit!y  "f   th*"  'bi'.*-. 
I«yil<-n  Mf<  I"  111  thi-  A'l>'"«t»-"  I.it.rury.  anted 
tbU  <loea  not  nupmr  t*>  omtahi  ooXtUli  ali  • 
Atcnoa  Uoiim'i  MS.  ilateU  1701    In  tbe  Adv.-  ^^r•.^  I.ilmn  . 

nnltltar]r  notatiuii, 
Mn.  Crorkat'i  MS.  B«fMl«4  to  by  Stanbrnwa  who  oitc* 
poMWMd  it:  MtaMidtoteMtaMdaM  inatatitk 
now  Icwt. 

Mar(ar»t  Slnkler*!  Ma  AncMoni  uuartij  volume  of  atxmt 
•  huntlrvd  aln>.  wIllA  fNiacrly  Motignl  t<i  th*  Utr  Mr. 
John  Olao.  It  bnn  lha  aita  1710,  and  U  In  otdlnarr 


1704. 
ITQS. 

ITML 
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Utamtaf  W 


A  man  Mlnm  of  aba  flir  fk*  violin. 

on  lint  Inf.  and  I7M  on  laat.  oltb  tho  imii»- 
ci(  iLi>  nriiflnal  ounipili-r,  '  Patrick  C.'muiiilii.'  K..!ln< 'ir^;!!  ' 
It  <<ii\t.>lnii  a  nninhrr  of  8<-at4.h  air>.  np  to  Ita  data 
nnp  iM^-'lM-l.    In  thr  (Kjow-ul-'ii  of  Ihr  |'>>'*''nt  Wlltar. 

rr.i.MKi"  A«u  Kshkaveu  CiiL1.M-T1oJI« 
uiv  Sent,  niul  An(l<>-Hcfittlj>h  lira  appnu'  In  PUyfanl'ii 
'  l>xi>.  liii;  Mutrr'  liUO-1734,  and  otbor  of  Playfonl'ii 
pnb||rtttliiu<,  alvi  In  D'l'rfvy'o  '  PllUtopur|«  Melaucliniy.' 
IHW-irjU.  .Ki  Utvr  aUtca  a  grmt  nomlierara  al*<>  |u  b« 
found  la  Um  Uwdon  eoontiy-danaa  booka  of  rariona 


Voitei.  'OantaaiBofifiandVknefaatotkriM.  foan>. 

fir  flre  parta.  hntli  upt  f'>r  vi.lc™  »nd  vlnU."  Jt.hn  F"rl-<'«. 
Alwr<lf«i.  ItiftJ:  2n.l  i^il.  imiii .  :lrd.  Klfi  Thi-  I'li.t  l-.k 
•1*  amiUr  mi>»i>!  prlnti-'l  In  Sintland.  Contains  *rver»l 
foottUh  diincK.  A  rvprlnt  of  tbe  16K!  »\.  «aa  Inoed  by 
Oartlorr  of  PaliUy  In  1X79. 
17MM.  H.  Playfonl  ■  A  ('.pll.vth  n  nf  OrtetnalSootehTvaaalfnUof 
th-  lliiihlaiid  HniioMir.)  f<ir  lha  VtoUu.*  iMlSlW.  IT 
Playfnnl.  17i,W.  Ob.  4U>. 
(A  ainxjiid  nlltlon  with  fonr  ninr*  tuiin  laiur<t  wittt  date  of 

ITDI.    ThU  U  tbe  lint  oillrctl  if  Ki-ottl'b  ulni  named 

aa  aneh.  TiMaa  anMara  to  ba  only  ooa  oouy  of  aach  in 
MlilMiii  lir.lBjEalIdlnb«ifhholdathal700tdltloo. 
and  Oia  Brltlali  Mnaaam  Librarr  the  iMmid  edition.  Tba 
work  U  jirltit^il  fniiii  in..\^ib!.-  trjn-  I 
e.nW-8.  'A  Cullo.  ■]  ti  .  f  iir-.-.i..!!  >.  ..•  K  Tunm  for  the  VtoHn, 
thewhob'  |>:<iu>niit  mot  ix>iiili:all.  heluffollof  theHI(hUod 
lluio'iur,'  Liiiidoii,  John  Younc. 
rni>.  and  another,  with  the  aalne  tiUa  pnhliahed  hy  John 
Hare.  Lundnn.  arr  obrbmaly  Imltatinna  of  Playfunla 
work.  The  one  pnhlUbfd  by  Yonn«  la  In  the  library  of  aa 
Bdloboivli  fantlnBian,  and  the  other  tqr  Uare  U  utao. 

VOL.  nr 


A'a<e<  and  Q««nV>,  >tb 


thr  beat  Scotch 
London,  tor  tka 


tli>np»!  und  It*  itinteiita  noted  !u 

-.11.  •  ,^    I    >    p.  .V-Ci  I 

17^.    'oiphru*  ('^i<^i<.'U;uA  or  a  (*uUr«-tli>n  <<f 
fMiiiu*  iM-t  t.i  iiiutkk  t>y  W.  Tbuniaon. 
author.    F"Uo,  ii  d. 
(SntcroJ  at  »Utlouen' Hall.  Jan.  5.  \7a.  Theflrati 
of  tk-utcb  Sonn  with  their  alra     Tlir  l>..k  o 

  BiHtita.    See  arpankte  artblr.  tnl.  III.  1^  Miu  » 

dint.  'Hnalck  fur  Allan  lUniaay  »  I  ullmtioua  of  Hcota  Songa 
•at  by  Alexander  Stuart. '    K-Htibursb.    Sui.  ob.  n.d. 
(Thia  waa  Intended  to  provlda  tho  atn  for  th*  aong*  la  tha 
fm'TmhU  MitrMmm^.  niaf— IImiMi  wlMttiaraaat>> 
put*  copy  exlita.) 

jna  Cni(.  -1  Till  ti  II   fill    IiiiIiimI  Site  Ttoim  aitojliJ 

tor  the  IUrp«khoril  or  h|  iiiati  .  .  .  Iv  ASUh  Cnte.* 

K<llnburi{b.  17W    Ob.  fullo. 
1733.   'Orfheua  Citlt^bmliu.'     Hecamd  •diUoa, 

•i  *ula.  '•»o.    [100  Minfa.! 

iTb''  rtr«t  rolunir  1"  |  niLtUnlly 

<''litioii.    The  aeroii'l  <  niu,,,.- la  atldltlaanll 

fifty  more  ponica  with  Iht-  uiiulc.l 
17*0,  etc.  OswaM.  Jaiui'a,    '  A  I  ntloua  rollectloo  of  I 

a  ViuUn,  IVkM  viol,  iirttennan  fluta  .  .  .  \grSm 

unalcian  In  Eilinbr.    Oh.  fulln.  r.  1740. 
ftbia  la.  In  all  urDbablllty.  the  flrat  of  the  many  voluaMaflf 

fleota  mualc  usued  by  Uawald.  W  hvu  be  arrl  v  «<!  in  tiitndan 

thIa  work  waa  ra«nf  tared,  and  witb  another  volume  pob- 

Uahed  by  John  8lni|aH>u.) 
e,  t;a  •  A Collactlon  n<On1o«»  eeoto^Tnyi  for ^^^j^^  Oerntao 

J.  Slaita«n. 

•  A  fwund  rolle.-tinin  of  Curloiu  8oota  Ttanea  for  a  Violin, 
rt.    i»re  nlnjvf  ;  Ipntb  were  adrcrtlaad  In  17*Ji. 
e.  VSO-ffK  o>«ald,  Jaoiea.    'The  Caledoalui  racket  Companion.' 
lAiua<in.    11  hooka,  8to. 
iTbia  important  poblloatlon  of  flcottlab  aln  waaoonunnicad 
about  1743^  aiMl  tiitlinateir  rrarhi-d  t»  twelva  booka 
about  ITGO.    The  llr>t  niinilK-r»  wrr<>  pui>ilabiMl  bjr  J. 
BlmjiMin.  othiTu  iiv  thr  Kiitbor.  ..ud  tbe  whola  waa  Im- 
printed by  Straliiht  and  Skillrrn.l 
17—— lOnrald.    'A  (.'oUr^tlun  of  4:t  .s,t,tii  Tunra  witb  VariattOH 
Jamas  OiwaJd.'  Londaa,  BUnd  and  Waller. 


r.  17U-4B.  Oawatd.  ■  A  Collection  of  tbe  beat  old  fIcotA  I 

Sooga  act  for  the  folor  ...  by  Jamea  OavaM,! 
oompoaer  to  Hia  MaiaatT.'   LoimUw.  n.it. 

[1743.)  Banana  *  A  CoUaetlon  ci«MSM«l»HHa,wNhnbMalir 

VIoIoBcallu  or  Barpalch««l  .  .  .  hf  ~ 

BdliiburKh.  n,d.  4to. 

Itia  H48. 17r..v  M'i;ii.>,.i.  'A  I'nii.s  tioa  of  I 

with  vaii.itioUA  forii  Moliii,  Hatttboj,  or  OamaB  rivta 
.  .     by  Win    M  <ilbl«.u.     Minbiiitb.    Ob.  foil  ..  174.'. 

Sf  onU  tollrt  il       17*;.    Third,  I7&». 

(AttarwanIa  reprinted  by  N.  Btawart,  BreuMwr.and  Kuthrr. 
toed.) 

e.  174Bi  'Twclva  fleotcb  and  Twelve  Trlah  Alra  with  rarlatloiu  .  .  . 

hy  Mr  Bnrk  Thiiiooth.'    I^.iidoii.  J.  Sliniwon. 
[1797.]  Brrmner.  Kolirrt.    'Thirty  ScoU  .s<.n|[.  |.>r  a  voui-  and 
barnalchord  .  .  .  the  words  by  Allan  Baiiiaay.'  iSdiabuifb, 
a  BraauMT.  FMtau  B.d. 

*  A  Bseoud  set  of  Boota  Bono.'  Bmnner.  r.  ITM. 

(The*-  t»o,  oilifUiiillv  piibllnhrd  at  Rillnbnrirh,  aer*  after- 
i.nr>I»  rf-;itltiSil  i.itb  llrt-iiiln-r  i»  l>»iir!..ti  imi-irlii  I .  and 
again  r<  )j[iiit«tl  by  btcwartot  Ediuinirtb  with  a  iird  vol. 
ail<lr<l.i 

U73d.]  Brriunt'r.R.  'ACoOaaltaiafSaalaBaaliBMlODaaliylhuMia.' 

Ub.  4to.  n.d. 
(IsBoed  lu  nnmbara  ITW  to  1711.1 
(ITSS.]  Brrratier,  R.  '  A  Cnrloua  Collertinn  of  Bn>ts  Tones."  Kdln- 

burch.  K   Hreii  in  r     Ol.  f.>lio.  n.d. 
.  .\(trr»  «r.l-  r>-|iiiitil  l.^  iHn^i  .  t  fVliiibiii  |[h.  > 
(]7tEi  i  Pr.u.-ock.  •  Fifty  favour t«  (koUb  Alra  for  a  Violin  .  .  .  with 

a  Tboraayhbaaa  tor  tha  HarpslchanL'  ftaada  Peacock 

Ahenloen.    PoUo,  a.d. 
[1741-03.]  Stewart.  .V'elL  ^Af  " 

and  Country 

4ti>.  n.d. 

a:  17B.  'A  New  Collii-tloii  if  S<i.t->  and  KnifUah  Tuiiea.  adapted  to 
the  OtiUtar.'    Kilinl.ur^h,  N.  Stewart.    0»>- 4to. 
'  A  ('ollwtlon  ol  Smta  S"iiir<  adapted  fora  Voloaad  ilarpal- 
chord.'    Bdinbunch.  \.  Stewart.  Folio. 

IT7X.  M'iMn.  '  A  C'oIIntloii  of  favourite  Bcota Tanas  with  VarV 
atlona  for  the  Violin  .  .  .  I>y  ('h»  M'l^-nii  and  other 
eminent  inaatera.'    Kdlnl>nr«h,  Stewart,    ob.  folio 

c  177S.  ' AColUatton^ot  Auctant BcoU Muate for tba  Violin,  Uarpoi. 

(Dow  pnliUahsd  i 
own  fomainHlMfc 
MlnurU.') 

17W.     Cuninilng,  iagViL  'Ai  

land  R««la  bjr  Angna  Oonnniiif  ,* 
ITso. 

{\  laU-r  niltioii  la  dalol  I7'-'J  i 
|17Si).|  M'tiUaban.  'A  Collection  ol  atrathapcy  Kaela,' by  AUxandar 

M-til.iatwn.    Oil.  fulltL 
(1791.)    A  C.-lIntion  air 

ahan.   Ob.  folio. 

riTW.1   ■ACnUaetiaoof  BMk.'  AIm.M'I 

il7)Q.j  Alrd.  Jamas.  'A  flalectlon  of  ^teh  RnctMi.  Irish,  ani 

Parrlim  alra  a<Upt4~l  to  tb<-  flf>-.  i  lolln.  ..r  (•>  rtuuii  flat!.* 

Olaacnw,  Jaa.  A.r.i.       t--.k..  .i..,«ll 
(This  aeries  of  book*  are  luipi.rtaut  lu  tbe  matter  of  BoaV 

tub  and  Iriah  muata.  Tbe  Brat  two  wars  iaanad  in  ITSS 

tha  M  \rm  Ml  vm.  Sth  mr.  and  the  Wh  mttr  la 

  the  lIMh  .■•-n'lin  i 

USMSOS.  John*  ti.  .1.   Thr  Si'.ta  Mu>l«al  ! 

burgh.  Jauta  Juliuaou.    6  vols.  Hvu. 


•f  SlfBtlMirarOM  BiBh- 
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nt  work  oonstata  m*liily  of  Seota  Soop 
Johnton  and  hi*  frlmiila  from  printed  muI 
other  nouri-o*.  Burnt  iiit«mt«l  hirn«<-lf  tn  the  publlcs- 
ti'tn.  .kil'l  p».*riii-  "i  hl»  M'linc*  i«rr»'  hrr««  f^mt  Uvtieil  with 
niuxK.  The  Hnil  t.iI.  w««  p(ibliitb<'<l  m  1TS7.  2ud  171ft, 
Snl  ino.  4th  ITVi.  Mh  1797.  tilh  IWS  ) 
Oow.  ("Hie  publlcntinnj  u(  thr  (iow  fiu]it)7  b*re  a  ctrunir 
bcariuir  on  thr  •■ihj««'t  uf  Hoittiah  tuunlc  Nl"!  (tow  tin- 
CtUMir  aii'l  Nithmtel  thm  •uii.  coinptiai-U.  xnan.-ril.  itml 
■4aptcd  a  KTvat  deal  of  what  now  oimjitlt >i v«  ck-uttub 
KaUooal  muale.  Tbrir  *b«wt  pubhailtun*  >ir>'  imiumar- 
•M*.  aiHi  ttwrtr  eollaction«  of  Strathipt  r  m-U  and  vocal 
raalodlaa  ara  nuMd  ia  toL  11.  at  pi  'iVib  of  tbn  pment 
wark.1 

ljtt«T  col1>-<^ti'-n<  >if  Si'<:>ttliih  f*one«  with  mojlc  w»r»  thoM  Iwued 
by  Wm.  N.«i>ur.  J  v..|«,.  l^.iOW ;  (urrl.  2\uU.  e.  ITK;  Urbaol.  6  voU, 
c  ITn,  liVi,  I79U.  !'<«>.  1905 ;  Ualm. '  Hlxtf  Faroorita Boottlah  Sonta.' 
•  voU.  <W>  fottU  e.  I7M-M :  Owma  Ttaoiaaou'a  ooilactioaa.  I'M, 
«ta.  (•••  Mparatc  arUdm) :  WliyU,  S  voU.  lMM-7 :  J.  EloaU.  StoU. 
19(»7:  R  A  Smith.  'Scottih  Mln»tr»l.' fl  vola-  IWI  4.  •<»..  P»t*r- 
■ouaii  l  II  V  V<«-«|  JJe!«ll»»  of  H»x>tbui'l.' 4  vuh  1\;7  Amuint 
Minotatcd  •'..Hi-'-UoiM  ul  Suottiah  iiiuilc,  the  foUowitiic  nir  not*- 
vorthy:  '8coil«h  Songa  In  two  Vi4nDi«a '  UoMpb  lUlaonl  I7N. 
•*«  (npr1nt<d  In  IHWi ;  Vood  a  '  H.min  of  8nHUnd.'  edited  bj  O.  F. 
Orahjun.  3  vuU.  l-^W.  etc..  9vo ;  •The  Lyric  0«n»  of  Hcutland.' 
Caiiirr.iii.  tiliMni.w.  'J  vuU.  (tn.  4to.  ISM;  •  Tb*  !*«l*ict  M<ilnt"  of  twjt- 
laott,'  Uaintlton,  liLutfuw,  lollo.  UU7:  'Theteii^af  HcotUnd,  prior 
to  BWM.'  CkuabMs.  IBM.  lt*o:  "Tb*  MiMto«l«y  of  Hcutland.' 
AUrad  lC«flM.  ABcmw.  I«H : '  Kftrly  Scottlab  MalodlM.-  John  Glen. 
UOt,  8ro:  "The  Olen  Collection  nf  HoottUh  <UnnP  miiat. .  1^1  <«  ; 
^ftaOlen.  '1  voIk.  (iillo.  Jaoohltc Houipi are  beat  rr]imtent««i  In  Hokk  * 
•Aoobtt*  BcUca.'  lHl»-il.  9  ToU.  mvo  tr«prlnt«<l  In  MfH'  .  Owlic 
BiWie  la  (ooad  aoattarad  thmufh  (}<>w'«  publlcatlooa.  and  other 
eollMtlona  ct  flootUili  danc*  uiuaic,  and  elaewher*.  but  the  bert 
known  imtherincn  Into  volume  r>rm  »r»— Rrf.  Prt^r  M'Ho'uil'I'a 
MHUhl.iu.l  .\lni.'  f..llo  (17KI1:  .siuion  Fiwr  »  •  AIra  and  Me|.>liM. 
pM-tilliir  tu  the  UIghlanda  and  UlanOa  of  flcoUaud.'  ItllK,  MU> 
[rapriiitcd  ItTTIi):  AlcxaDdar  t^ampbaU'*  'Albjm'a  ABthulo|[]r,- 
imn-li^.?  Vila,  folia :  'OnUu  na  h-Alhalii.  poll  acted  Iqr  Miaa  O.  A. 
Bell,  it-nntiurvh,  r.  \<m.  A  Tr>«tl>e  on  tk«  UuvWe,  Foctnr, 
ati<l  Mii»l>-  of  thi-  HitrbUnd  (  Uik.  Uitnlii  Campbail.  l-Ultu)>ur|(D, 
UK?.  8vo :  '  Aodcot  Orkney  Mriodica.  cuUaetad  bv  VoL  BaUour.' 
MBt  *lka  MlHirtiyol  tk*  awtttah  HlfMMidh*  AMnd  Malbt, 
•a'  PtifVMa,  OlMfuv.  IMf7,  and  atlMr  vnta. 

T}»e  above  biblioi^'iaphy  ifproseiita  but  a  titho 
of  what  mightjustly  Ik-  iinlu<l<"<l  in  it.  Although 
there  U  much  tr&ditiouai  Scotliith  music  found 
•mong  the  qnsiititf  of  daim  ooUeotkm  iaaed 
by  iiuli\  itlu  il  S rnttisli  Tinisicians  it  is  difficult 
to  clatitiily  it.  bvbiUes  the  Scottish  publications 
•nmnerated  above,  the  London  ooimti7*dance 
books,  from  the  early  |)art  of  the  18th  century 
onward,  contain  much  interesting  matter  in 
oonnecUon  with  both  Scottish  and  Irish  music 
Walsh  and  others  issued  ooUeotions  of  Scottish 
Sonjp<  utnl  Airs,  but  they  were  mainly  taken 
from  Thomson's  'Orpheus  Caledonius.'  iiis 
'  Galedoniatiooantiy  diuioai,'  and  those  publiahed 
by  John  Johnson  axt,  however,  of  mnoh  anti- 
quarian interest. 

The  attention  recently  paid  to  folk^aong  has 
brought  forth  enough  evitlonoe  to  show  that  the 
publiahed  Soottish  national  music  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  what,  even  now,  exists  in  a  tradi- 
tionury  form.  Mr.  Qavin  Greig,  Miss  Lucy 
liroa<l\voo<l,  and  other  workers,  have,  without 
much  .'jcarch,  brought  to  light  a  wealth  of 
Gaelic  music  of  a  purely  traditional  kind.  In 
the  Lowlands  nf  .Sfothiiul  fnlk-wnj;  exi.st.s  as 
it  does  in  England,  and  much  of  this  lowland 
Soottish  folk'Song  is  mther  almost  identioal 
with  th.it  found  in  difforent  |>arts  of  England, 
or  consists  of  variants  of  it.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  certain  |iro|>ortion  which  najr  be  olassed  as 
jiuiily  confine*!  to  ^Scotland,  One  of  the  first 
of  the  modem  attempts  to  tap  thi.H  stream  of 
traditional  music  w^aa  ma<le  by  Dean  Christie, 
who  published  his  two  volumes  of  Trmlitional 
Bal!nd  Airs  in  1*^70  and  ISHl.  Tliis  cnllrc- 
tion  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  tunes, 
noted  down  with  the  words  in  the  north  of 


Scotland,  would  have  Iteen  nuich  UMVe TahtaUe 
if  the  Dean  had  been  content  to  pnaent  them 
exactly  a.s  noted.    Another  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  tlie  publication  of  Scottish  folk-song  is 
Kolu  rt  Ford'.s  Vaftnl»mf1  Snmfs      Srt)(la,u-I.  hrst 
and  second  series,  1899  and  1900.    lo  both 
these  works  folk-song  as  known  in  EaglaBd  is 
largely  present.     The  New  Spalditij:  Tltil.  of 
Aberdeen  in  1903  made  an  initial  nioremeat 
towards  the  rssone  of  traditional  Seettiah  ssBg. 
Mr.  Gavin  Greig  (who  is  also  a  graiit<'«'  under 
the  Carnegie  Trust  given  to  the  Univeniities  of 
Scotland  for  re.<iearch  work)  was  oommiannisd 
to  collect  systematically  in  the  north-east  of 
Scotland.     Mr.  Greig's  able  paper,  Fofk-Semg 
in  UwrhaH,  being  jwirt  of  the  TmnmtetioHs  o/ 
the  Buchan  FiM  Club,  gives  some  of  t  be  results 
of  his  labours.     The  Scottish  NiTifiial  Son>» 
Society,  i-ecently  founded,  is  ali>o  turning  its 
attention  to  folk-song  research.  p.  k. 

SCOTTI S 1 1  ORCH  ESTR A ,  TH  E.  The  Scot 
tish  Orchestra  Coin]iany,  Limited,  was  formed 
in  1891  with  the  object  of  fostering  the  study 
and  love  of  orchestral  music  in  Scotland,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  and  maintaining 
an  otficient  orchestra  available  for  ooooetts 
throughout  Scotland.  To  this  end  a  Mtf 
equipped  hand  of  eighty  ixTformers.  named 
'  The  Scottish  Orchestra,'  was  recruited  in  1S93 
under  tiie  Issdership  of- Mr.  Msmioe  Sons,  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  George  Henschel.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  Glasgow  ;  and  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  season  ooneertsare  given  not  only  in 
Glasgow,  but  also  in  Edinburgh  (in  thelatu-rcity 
at  the  series  of  concerts  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Paterson  k  Sons),  and  less  frequenUr 
at  Aberde<Mi,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Paisley. 
Greenock,  an<i  in  many  other  towns,  l^thisfiitc 
combination  of  players. 

Apart  from  the  presentation  of  porslyonlMs- 
tral  oompoeiti«>n.s  the  S(.>ottish  orchestra  has 
freqnentiy  been  associated  with  the  principal 
Soottish  ehoral  soeieties  in  the  prodnetien  of 
imjKjrtant  choral  work.s.  In  189.'  .Mr.  Henschtl 
resigned  the  post  of  conductor,  and  was  succeeded 
first  by  Herr  Wilhelm  Kes  (1895  to  189S>.  and 
later  by  Hen  Wilhelm  Bnich  (1898  to  1900> 
Since  1 900  the  Imnd  has  been  conducted  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Cowen.  In  1903  Mr.  Henri 
Verbrugghen  replaced  Mr.  Sons  as  leader. 

In  the  absence  of  the  rrj^ular  conductor,  the 
Scottish  Orchestra  has  played  under  thedirectioo 
of  nany  (amoiis  oondneton,  indnding  Riehaid 
Strauss.  Fritz  Stcinbach,  E<loua:d  ColonaSi 
Hans  Kichter,  Henry  J.  Wood,  and  olhett, 
and  though,  in  aooordanoe  with  die  pur)io<%e  fior 
which  it  was  fonnde<l,  the  ajiiiearancm  of  tlii'' 
band  are  appropriately  confined  mainly  to  tJie 
country  north  of  the  Tweed,  it  has  i»layed  ia 
London,  Leeds,  Neweastis,  Hnddsrsfield,  awl 

elsewhere.  U.  F.  SI'S.  ' 

SCiilAblN,  Alexander  Nicholaevici. 
eompossr  sod  pianist,  bom  in  Moaeow,  Jan.  10, 
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1872  (Dec  29,  1871  O.Si  He  received  hia 
tarij  eduoation  in  the  OM«t  Oorpt,  bat  aSb&r- 

wards,  abandoning  the  military  career  for  ]iiiuie» 
1m  entered  the  Moscow  Coiuervatoriuni,  where 
b«  itndied  the  piano  under  Safonov  and  gained 
«  gold  medal  in  1892.  Having  completed  his 
aum  at  the  Conservatorinm  he  went  abroad, 
aad  won  considerable  reputation  both  as  pianist 
and  eompoaer  in  Fluia,  Bnmdi,  .Anwterdam, 
and  other  citirs.  From  1898  to  1903  he  was 
profesbor  of  pianoforte  at  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
tartWB,  bat  afnoft  tiwt  tiiii«  be  bM  devoted 

hirriself  almost  i-xcliisivcly  tO  COmporitioii. 
bcriabin  is  regarded  aa  one  of  tbe  moA  gifted 
of  the  younger  Kuwian  oompoflen.  He  baa  a 
distinctive  style  and  seems,  like  Chopin,  by 
whom  he  has  evidently  been  influenced,  to  l>e 
attrat-U-d  to  tliu  smaller  musical  forms.  His 
j  iaiiofurt*  works  are  delicate  and  poetical ;  in 
his  Iat^'t  oompositioiis  it  is  the  orchestration 
of  Wagner  rather  than  of  Glinka  Utat  he  follows 
witb  ooMiderable  effeet  Seiiabbi'a  output  is 
not  large,  Init  his  on  hfstral  works  include  :  two 
symphonies,  E  major,  op.  26  (with  choral  tinale), 
and  O  minor,  op.  29  ;  'BSverie,'  op.  24  ; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor,  op.  20. 
For  pianoforte :  three  eonataa  (npp.  6,  1 9, 
23) ;  Allegro  appassionato,  op.  4  ;  Concert 
aUagnKopi.  18;  Fantasia,  op.  28  ;  Studies,  op.  8; 
Impromptus,  opp.  7, 10.  12, 11  ;  Mazurkas,  opp. 
3,  26;  Preludes,  oi)p.  11,  13,  15,  16,  17,  22, 
37 ;  beaidea  noetnmea,  a  Tahe,  and  other  email 
piece's.  R.  N. 

SCKIBi^  £uG^E,  the  most  prolific  of  French 
dnniatists,  and  the  beet  librettiat  of  hie  day, 
'^jni  in  Paris.  Dec.  25,  1791.  He  lost  his  parents 
early,  and  the  well-knoMH  advocate  Bonnet 
Vgii  him  to  take  to  the  Bar ;  but  he  was 
inaaiatibly  dmwn  to  the  stage,  and  from  his 
d«>wt  at  twenty  at  tlio  Thi'atre  du  Vaudeville  till 
his  death,  he  produced  Ibr  the  diflerent  theiitrcs 
of  Fvia  a  rapid  succession  of  pieces  which  have 
lenrrrl  a.«i  models  to  a  host  of  imitators.  He 
originated  the  cam^ie-tatuicvUk,  and  attained 
to ki^  oomedy  in  'Une  Ghaine ' ;  but  it  is  in 
opra-comiqne  and  lyric  tragedy  tluit  lie  lias 
{ireu  the  most  striking  proofii  of  hia  imagination 
iidkBowIedgeof  iheatega.  Torbalf  aeentwy 
he  ptoduced  on  an  average  ten  pieces  a  year, 
many,  it  is  true,  written  conjointly  with  various 
kQthors.  but  in  tlietw;  '  muriagra  d'esprit  Scrilxi 
Wis  always  tlu-  head  of  the  firm. 

Mf  ytrlx  er's '  Hti^enot9,''Roliert.''Proph6te,' 
'  L  Etoile  du  Nord,'  and  '  L'Afrioaine  ' ;  Auber's 
^IVaDiaToks'  'Ovataiw  III.,'*ChevBldeBTDnze,' 
'Domino  Noir,'  'Diamans  dr  la  Couronne,'  and 
V«di'a  *  VepresSiciliennes '  are  the  most  famous 
afkiaUbteltoi. 

Sf  rik-  died  aoddenly  in  Paris,  Feb.  21,  1861. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
^iaoe  1836,  and  had  acquirerl  a  large  fortune. 
Biieomplele  works  have  not  been  pabliahed,  but 
tkne  aie  aevoal  cditaona  of  hia  atvge-piaoaa. 


That  of  1855  comprises  2  vols,  of  operas,  and 
8  of  op^raa^oomiques ;  and  that  of  flfciwtmim 

Levy  (1874  to  1881),  6  vols.  12mo  of  balleta 
and  operas,  and  20  of  op/ras-comiques.  A 
perusal  of  these  gives  a  high  idea  uf  hib  tertility 
and  resource.  o.  0. 

.SCKirrORES.  There  are  several  great 
collections  of  ancient  writers  on  musical  theory, 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1062  Meibomins 
printed  a  valuable  collection  of  Greek  writers 
which  long  held  the  field.  It  is  now,  however, 
superseded  by  the  following: — 

MusiciScriptoresGracci,  ed.C.  Janua^lanbner, 
1895),  contains,  with  elaboiate  prolegomena,  iJie 
following  authors : 

1.  Aristotle.   *  Lod  dc  Maaioi.' 

X  PMiHlo-Ar1«totle.    ■  Dc  re>>ns  mualds  snbtaHta.* 

3.  Kuclldc*.  'SortloCanonli..' 

4.  Claonlde*.   Eiraywyq  apftoMin}. 

t.  KieommAnaOmaMnm.    hpitapuAp  j-^dO^itwAWsimpbk 

7.  OsadmUos.  'Apiiovutii  ctaavwy^* 
«.  'laMniaillwpelHMHL' 

10.  •fttnninntri  Orxi-d  mm  R»'II(|iiiar.' 

The  JJc  A/ugica  of  Aristides  Quintilian  is  not 
inclnded  above,  beoanae  it  had  been  edited 

separately  by  A.  Jahn  (Berlin,  1882).  The 
Jfannonie  Elements  of  Aristoxenus  are  beat 
studied  in  Macran's  edition  (Oxford,  1902). 

Tlie  later  Greek  writeis  are  to  be  found  as 
publi.«ilied  by  Wallis,  cither  separately  or  in  his 
Ctpera  Mathtmutica  (Oxfoni,  1699),  of  which 
voL  iiL  emtains  Ptolemy,  JSormonte;  PMrphjny, 
CmnmcnUinj  on  J'^J  mi/  ;  and  P)ry(  nnius,  Har- 
monica. To  these  may  be  added  a  less  important 
unonynona  work,  De  Mvaiea,  ed.  Bellermann 
(Berlin,  1841). 

For  Latin  authors  reference  must  first  be 
made  to  the  great  oolleotion  of  Martin  Gcrbert, 
Scrtptorrs  EccUsiastici  dc  Musirn,  3  vols.,  1784 
(and  reproduced  in  &Gaimile  1905).  It  oontaina- 
the  following : — 

Vol.  I. 

1.  8.  F^otUi.    'Orrunliix'n  '  lin  (Im-k  and  L«tlii). 

8.  '  Jlona«ho  qiu  iiteiit*  nit  fiuillrtKlitm.' 

5.  '  IliatltUU  Pnlrtim  rtr  ii>oH.;,  r<Mll'!iill '  CUterdUl). 
4.  S.  Nirvtlui)  i>(  Trrrr*.    ■  Itr  Unto  "— '-»~"-t  ' 

fl.  ('juMliMltiruii.    '  Iii>tUiitw>ri> '  iji<uii<iie,' 
if..  S.  lnlUurv.    '8<-titrt.tiiU- <ir  Muaiis.' 
7.  AKuin.  'Jluiitta.' 
M.  AiifUnn.    '  Mu*ir*  diM-lpUaa.* 

9.  Rrini);luii.    '  MiMfca.' 
H>.  Ni.tk.  r.    •  Dr  Minlon.' 

11.  HuL'lMld.    ■  U«  MiwUa.' 

(Pwudo-Hacbald.)  'MimIi*  Bncblrladla,  OtanMBMnUo Bltfto 
dr  tonia  rt  imtmU  tuodnfauKlla.' 
12  Rr^liu.    ■  r»  li.«m<unlai  ilwUUttiaM.*  • 
l  ;  ci.i..  -T'.i>«nii>."I>lak4|Hea]tal«.' 
U.  AdelbolU.    •  UOMim.' 

IC  VarlewaBeBywatptaM 

Vol,  II 

1.  Ga'donf  Arezoi.  '  IV  dlM-||j|liiiiiii U«  uni>liai«,"  B«vnUc  niUiicko 
rhj-tliiiilcae.'  '  IV  Ijniuto  uiiitu,' '  Tnu-tatoi  compctorint  lonl- 
U>ruin  prixjrmii.'  '  IV  trcipU  iilv«>  tiinl*.' 
Brnio  of  Rcicl»'nHU-     'I*,'  virl»  r<  iltinmiin  nt^inr  cxiitniitn 

mnduljitlonr,'  '  P'    -(ill^.-'i^   t.  i,    :  inn  .1  l><  T^lt/itr.'  *  Tnltil  .u..* 

3.  Hcniiiuui  Coiitmi  tua.  '  >l  iiiIa,' '  Kx)/UliiUu  >lguoruin,' '  V«i»us 

iu\  dlKvnirndiiiu  CHntutii.' 

4.  Winiam  or  HIrM  hKii  -Maalce.' 

5.  Th'wprr  i>f  Mrti.  'Munica.' 

6.  Arll«>  S.  holMliviu.  •Minn*.' 

7.  Jollli  f'utt.itl.     ■  IV  IlUl-lr.i. ' 
«,  H.  IVrnwd.  ■Ti.nAl.' 

9.  0«*rlAtlrlilJi.     •  IV  tlulairJi.' 

10.  Elivrtmrd  nf  Prckiiitrt-n.    '  r><-  uirn.iini  f H\tl»rttll  ' 

11.  Al>»tiriiii>uii.    •  r><' tncnmir*  f;»f  nl  inim,* 
IZ  Knselbnrt  o(  Adiiiunt.   '  Ue  musluk.' 
ULMbJIfliUw.  'Anmwta.' 
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1.  Knuioo.   'An  cantua  incntunbUlfc' 
S.  nUa  Salmuo.    *  IteiciitU  •rtli 
S.  MarrhHtl  of  Padua.  •t.wMuttm  m 
ntaaioa*  ninnaarmtae.' 

4,  tmn  da  Xuria.    'Suiunia  inuiiuM,'  'KMtai  tpacalativa,'  'lh> 

numaria,' '  Maaica  prei-tlt«.  -QuMtluaaaaoMrvwMiiattltoac,' 
•  Dc  dUoknto,'  •  IH  toiil".  •  1><-  |>r.>i»>rttonlli«»" 

5.  Aniulph,    'UadliDrmitlln  cMitoruiii.' 

tt.  John  Keck.    '  lutroductoiium  iuuhIcm.' 

7.  Adam  vt  Kulda.    '  Muiink' 

0  'CblutltuUoiNM  «ap«Uaa  PonUttclav '  aM5). 

9,  TtK^  ttKJmK^  ma  An  Ptallendl  vxt  mntamin  Ohmdoi om. 

A  contiiiiiatioii  of  (Icrbfit  was  gatlierod  by 
Couasemaker  under  tlio  title  Scri^resdc  Mugiai 
meeUi  aevi  (1864-76).  It  oonUina  the  follow- 
ing works : — 

Vol.  r. 

I.  Fni  Jcriimi;  •)(  Miirnviji.     •!>■  ruitntuit.'     With  -vlr  o  t«  (i  ■in 
'FoalUu  rnljptrU.'  John  d«  tiarUodU,  '  l*a  luuaica  men- 
HnMU't  rimm  ai  OataM  'Am  mUbn 
Mir  PtaM.  ■  MmIm  meiMimMUi.' 

%  WtuoBt.  *OwnBnMilutii  itj>i-.tnt>i>.' 

4L  Jaka4«0MlaaaU.  'I  'r    u  uu  muatcae.' 

4«         H         M  '!>)  utualcainanaaiBtiiH.' 

iu  W«ttardaO&gla&  •teaMMdstlMMmiMlM 

*.  Ariatoae.  •D*nwla»'nMlioriafIi«Mitai7r. 

7   V<  '  rnn  ■I*'  C'ruce.    *  Itp  tonli.' 


"  :',hu  lull,..-. 
U.  Aiiuiiyuiu*. 

U. 
» 
U. 
1«. 


■  AbhrfvUllw  Francuiiln.' 

'  Do  ooDauaaatita  uuaksUbiia.' 


'Ouitit  mMMmblN/ 

'  It*  niciunri'  et 
'  l*v  di«<atitu.' 
'  1>«  flxurla  alve  da 


n.  JafenHMtaya. 

Vol  II. 

L  ■<«taoof  Mm.  'TtaMtaa.' 

S.  StMibiM.  •  XiMlM  MwlMirliidla'  (•  Mt  BaptttilMii  Oatart). 

X  Otii.i .  i-f  .\r.«o.  'ij.!  nmJawm  lwm«l>a.\ 
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ins  9  Dt TntHtutwyi'^  ni'isifrt  recourse 
way  bo  had  to  his  works  in  Migne's  Patroloffia 
LiUimimUtTmbiam^nBiiliotheea  (ed.  Friedlcin). 
Xoto  also  Bin  aaominui'  MusiHmdat  (ed. 
J.  Wolf),  Leipzig,  1893.  and  a  valuable  litUe 


early  tract  priuted  by  Wa^uer  in  Bastegm 
G*regoriana,  ir.  482  (1904).  w.  h.  f. 

SCUDO,  PiEn-KO,  boru  June 6, 1 806,  at  Venice 
was  brought  up  in  Germany.  Some  circunutaom 
led  him  to  Paris,  and  in  1816  he  enteredChoron's 
school,  and  studied  sinf^g  there  at  the  mbb 
time  with  Duprez.    He  never  became  a  i^-^vi 
singer,  and  after  tiikiug  u  secondary  ^uri  lu 
Roflsini's  *  II  Viaggio  a  Reims '  left  the  boanLi, 
returned  to  Choroii'.s  school,  an<l  there  picked 
up  a  slender  knowledge  of  music    After  the 
revolution  of  1880  be  played  second  daiint  in 
a  military  baud.    Returning  to  Paii-s  lie  !r.a<le 
hi»  way  into  society,  set  up  as  a  teacher  of 
singing,  and  a  composer  of  romances,  ffis 
knowledge  of  li:irniouy  and  the  elementary  lava 
of  musical  ii>< flit  was  but  flight,  as  1h  himself 
adnul^  m  spite  of  his  vanity.    Contuiuiug  bis 
career  as  a  professor  of  singing,  he  took  to 
writing,  and  published  Dnisinhi'jii-  da  rir--  and 
Les  Partis  polUiqu<:^  en  proifince  (li>38).  Ht- 
gradaally  netrioted  himself  to  nraaieal  eritieiim. 
but  as  Inn,:;  a.s  he  wrote  only  for  the  /^-r*"-  d 
Purut,  tiie  JU/oriiu,  and  the  Jievue  imUitewicMk, 
he  was  unknown  ontside  certain  cliqms  in 
Parin.    \i  musical  critic  to  the  Ji^nu:  drs  Ikiii 
MonUes,  ho  became  a  man  of  mark,  thotigh  h<: 
was  never  more  tlian  a  laborious  writer,  ubu 
made  good  use  of  German  and  Italian  booki, 
and  niana^'ed  by  means  of  certain  dogmatic 
formula;  and  tine  writing  to  conceal  hu  wont 
of  knowledge  and  ideas.   Soodo's  srtides  ai* 
worth  reading,'  ;i,s  spci  imens  of  French  niusiral 
criticism  before  Iterlioz  was  known,  and  wiulr 
Fitis  occupied  afield  without  srivsL  Theyhave 
been  mostly  republislied  under  the  followin- 
titles: — Cn'tiqiw  <t  litUraiure  musieaie  (li>50. 
8vo;  1852,  12mo),  2nd  series  (1859,  12n>o); 
Iai  Miisique  anciennc  ct  imxifrtw  (1>'.'>4,  12n»o); 
L'Aiiii''>-    iii)'\-iraf>',    3  vols.    (Haeh«tte.    1 S60, 
1861,  and  1862;  ;  La  Murium  >  a  lS*j^{\Uut\, 
1S63)  :  and  Le  Chevalier  Sarti  (1857, 12mo),  a 
minsical  novel  taken  from  It  ilian  and  Oormsn 
sources,  of  which  a  continuation,  Fnd^nfw, 
apjieared  in  the  Mevne  de$  Deux  ifrntdet,  but 
was   not   republished.      All  hi»  woik.s  wvn^ 
printed  in  Paris.   3cudo  liually  became  ioMiM, 
and  died  Oct,  14,  1864,  in  an  asylum  at 
Blois.  o.  C 

SEASONS.  THE  — Die  .lahres^eiten - 
Haydn's  last  oratorio.  The  book  was  compiled 
in  (ierman  from  Thom.non's  'SsMOns'by  Van 
Swieten,  who  induc  ed  Haydn  to  undertake  it* 
com]>o8ition  immediately  after  the  success  oi 
tho  'Creation';  and  the  nn^  was  wfittoi 
between  A  [.HI  1798  an.l  April  24.  1801,  OB 
whieh  day  the  first  iter  for  manoe  took  place  at 
tiie  Sohwarzenberg  ]»alace.  Vienna.  Haydn 
always  averred  tliat  the  strain  of  writing  it  hsH 
hastened  his  death.    [See  vol.  ii.  p.  362^.1 

It  is  in  four  parts.  The  score  was  publisbad 
in  1 S02-3  (withoatdata)  at  Vienna ;  a  barbarMis 
English  version  noooinpanied  the  Germsn  text 
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In  1813  Clementi  imblislied  a  vocal  score  with  a 
bettw  version.  Tlie  Kev.  John  Webb  followed 
«Hiis  fbrtlMr  improvement,  and  more  reoently, 
ia  1840  or  1841,  Professor  E.  Taylor  made  a 
fourth.  It  was  in  tlic  reficrtorj"  of  the  Cocilian 
Society ;  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
pcrforaMd  it  on  Deo.  6,  1861,  and  fonr  timas 
more  flown  to  1^77.  r.. 

d£BASTlAJN'l,  JouANN,  was  boruat  Weimar, 
8cpt  M,  1692.  The  known  Acta  of  hia  life 
an-  few.  He  i-;  siid  to  have  studied  music  in 
Italy,  bat  no  bint  is  given  as  to  who  hia 
taaeDerB  were.  He  ia  next  heard  of  aa  aetfled 
at  KciiiigsWrg  in  Pmasia  about  1650,  where 
also  in  1661  he  was  appointed  Cantor  to  the 
Donjkirche  in  the  Knciphof  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  in  1663  became  Ca])cllmeiater  to  the 
Electoral  Sclilosfikirche.  Heretired  on  a  {wnsion 
in  1679,  and  died  1683.  He  is  chiefly  known 
aa  the  eompoaer  of  a  Paaaion  moaio,  whieh 
ocrjpifs  an  important  place  in  the  dfvolopmont 
of  the  form.  The  fall  title  of  the  work  is 
*'D&t  Lejden  nnd  Starben  nnsera  Henn  nnd 
Heylande^  J.  Chr.  nach  dem  lieiligen  Matthaeo. 
In  eine  recitirendo  Harmoni  von  5  singcnden 
and  6  gpielenden  Stimmen  nebst  dem  Basso 
eontinuo  gcactzct.  Worinnen  zu  erwedomg 
mehnr  Ptn'otion  untfTschirdlichi^  Vi-rse  aus 
denen  gewuhulichen  Kircbcnliedem  mit  einge- 
fdhret.  .  .  .  Konigsberg,  1672.'  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  Fretierifk  WiHinm,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a 
Plusiott  with  inatrunental  aooonipanlnient  a  6, 
^•.^.fl  Chorus  a  5.  Tlie  instninicntal  juirts  are 
for  tirst  and  second  violins,  tliree  for  Viola  da 
Gamba  or  da  Braccio,  and  one  for  Viola  Bassa. 
r>'.it  the  fall  accompaniment  ia  only  reserved 
for  the  dramatic  chortiRcs  in  the  work.  Kls<'. 
where  Uie  distinction  is  made  that  while  tliu 
tiolaa  alone  accompany  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist  and  other  single  characters  suni:  ^'V 
solo  Toioes,  the  iirst  and  M'cond  violins  alone 
wiUi  b—o  oontinno  aooompany  the  atteranoea 
of  onr  Lord*  There  arc  also  short  symphonic 
iDtorlndaa  for  violaa  alone,  and  the  diorale 
nraaa  wre  intended  to  be  rang  by  a  aolo  Toiee 
with  the  at-conipaniment  of  violaa.  The  conclu- 
sion consists  of  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  the 
first  four  verses  of  which  arc  sung  solo,  and 
only  the  last  verse  tnttL  The  whole  interesting 
work  has  now  been  reprinted  in  Wi.  xvii,  of 
the  'Denkmaler  Dentscher  Tonkunst,'  Ersto 
F«i^.  Other  worka  of  Seboatiani,  ennmerated 
in  the  Qu^Urn-r^rilfn,  are  two  collections  of 
gristliohe  and  weltliche  Lieder  bearing  the 
tiUe  Pamain-blnniett,  pobliahed  at  Hamburg 
1672  and  l  n  7  fi .  also  a  large  number  of  occasional 
oonipositions  for  weddings  and  funerals.  A  few 
sacred  comjKwitions  in  the  concerted  style  for 
voices  and  instniments  remain  in  MS.    J.  R.  M. 

SECHTEK,  Simon.  One  of  tlio  Jnost  import- 
snt  of  modem  contrapuntists.  Bom  at  Fried- 
beiib  in  Bohemia,  on  Oct  11, 1788.   In  1804, 


after  a  moderate  musical  education,  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  applied  himself  with  ardour  to 
theoretical  atadiea.   In  1809,  while  Vienna  was 

in  the  hands  of  the  French,  he  made  theacquaint> 
anco  of  Dragonctti — then  living  in  concealment 
under  the  curious  apprehension  that  Kapoleon 
would  oblige  him  to  go  to  Fuia — ^fbr  whom  he 
wrote  the  pianofitrte  accompaniments  to  his 
conoertoe  for  tlie  double  baas.  In  1810  Scchter 
beeame  teaeher  of  the  piano  and  ainging  to  tiio 
Blind  Institute,  for  which  he  wrote  many  songs 
and  two  masses.  During  the  whole  of  this  tim  e  he 
pnahed  forward  hia  atodieo,  working  more  espedo 
ally  at  Ikch  and  Mozart.  He  found  a  good 
friend  in  Ahbc  Stadlci',  through  whose  means 
three  of  Scchtcr's  masses  were  jterformed  at  the 
court  clmiu'l.  A  rcciuicm  of  his  and  a  chorus 
from  Schillci  s  •  I'ridc  of  Messina  '  were  also 
executed  at  the  Concert  Spiritucl  with  success. 
In  1824  he  beeame  oonrt'Oiganiat,  first  as  anb- 
ordinate,  and  in  1825),  on  the  d<  atli  of  Worzi- 
scheck,  as  chief,  an  office  which  he  retained  till 
his  death.  Hia  fame  aa  a  theoretical  teacher 
attracted  numerous  scliolara,  amongst  others 
the  great  Schubert,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  lessons  from  him  when  attacked  by  hia 
last  illness.  (See  SciiunEUT,  ant'-,  p.  31  Gd.) 
The  Emperor  Ferdinand  conrcrnd  ujion  him 
the  large  gold  medal  for  a  grand  mas.s  dedicated 
to  his  Majesty,  which  was  shortly  followed  by 
the  order  of  St.  Louis  from  thcDnkc  of  Lucca.  In 
1850  he  became  Professor  of  Composition  in  tlie 
Consenratorium  at  Vienna.  His  Aphoriama,  etc. , 
which  he  cotnmunicat^td  to  the  Vienna  AWj. 
lausUc.  Zcitung,  show  him  to  have  been  a  profound 
thinker,  and  give  many  instructive  hints  both  to 
teachers  and  scholars.  His  most  intiniat<'  friends 
were  Stiindi^'l.  Lutz,  and  Hi'lzcl,  for  wlunn  he 
wrote  a  quantity  of  Innnorous  Volkslieder  in 
contra]  )untal  slyla,  as  well  as  many  comic  opar« 
ottas,  ballads,  etc.  His  <liligciiec  in  study  was 
astonishing.  No  day  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  write  a  ftagne.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  had  the  misfortune,  through  his  own  good 
nature,  to  lose  almost  everything,  and  died  on 
Sept  12,  1867,  nearly  eighty  years  old,  in 
poverty  and  privation.  Sechter  was  much 
esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  sim]>licity  and 
goodness,  and  it  may  Ik*  truly  said  tliat  he 
had  no  enemies.  His  system,  thou^'h  severe, 
was  simple,  clear,  and  logical.  His  .scliolurs 
were  almost  innumerable :  amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned,  Prayer,  Nottebohm,  llio  Prin> 
cess  Czartorijska,  Surhcr,  I'ihl,  Rosa  Kastner 
(Eficudier),  Kulinatsoha,  Bmckner,  Otto  Baoh, 
Dohler,  Schachner,  Filtsch,  S.  Baggo,  Benoni, 
A'ieuxtemps,  Pauer,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Tlialberg. 
Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  his  lessons 
hi!  found  time  to  compose  a  great  deal  of  nnisic. 
His  unpublished  works  in  the  Imperial  Lil>raiy 
and  the  Jlnsikverein  at  Vienna  contain  four 
oratorios,  operas  and  large  cantatas,  music  for 
voice,  oigsn,  and  pianoforte,  including  104 
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variations  on  an  oi  IlmikiI  thonic  of  104  Imrs  ; 
£^80  a  complete  tlic-uit-uciil  tixatuM.-  ready  for 
poblioatioii,  in  two  portiotui,  tirat  on  acoustics, 
laeomd  on  canon.  Among  his  |mbliHlic<i  works 
an  an  edition  ot  Marpurg  On  Fug\u,  with  many 
additions;  Grundaalze  der  vouik,  CmtpusUiun 
(3  vols.  B.  &  H.);  twelve  masses;  PmcUaxl  Ex- 
ampies  of  Aocompanimenl  from  Figured  Bass,oi\ 
69;  Plw:t»ealSdke0ltifThorou>jhBas9,oT^]^i9,9S ; 
]»reludes  for  the  orj^aii.  in  four  books  ;  fugues 
hymns,  choral  preludes  ;  four  fugues  for  PF.,  op. 
6,  deiUoated  to  Bflefhorm ;  fngna  is  0  minor,  to 
^a  memory  of  Schubert,  op.  43  ;  etc.  Sechtcr 
completed  the  grand  fogue  for  orchestra  in  D 
mi^or,  laft  nnflniihed  by  Honit.       a  w.  r. 

S  KdOND.  The  smallest  interval  in  the  scale 
used  for  muaical  purposes.  It  is  described  by  notes 
which  are  next  to  each  other  on  fhaatava  or  by 
letters  which  lie  next  each  other  in  the  alphabet, 
as  A  B,  B  C,  C  D8,  £b  Fs. 


0) 


T!  1  rc<  •  k  i  n  1 1 9  can  be  practical ly  d istinguished.  The 
uiinor  socund,  which  is  equal  to  a  semitone,  as 
at  (b)  in  the  example  ;  the  major  leooad,  which 
is  ci[UaI  to  a  tone  (but  of  whicli  there  are  two 
kinds,  grave  and  acute — aeu  below),  as  at  (u)  ; 
aad  the  angmontod  Moond,  which  ia  equal 
to  three  somitonea,  as  at  (r).  Tliey  are  all 
diaoorda,  but  ore  charaoteiiaad  by  diliereut 
degreee  of  rooghneaa.  Hie  minor  aeoond  ia 
extremely  harsh,  tin-  major  deoiiledly  so, 
though  not  to  extremely,  and  the  augmented 
aeoond  hot  ilig^tly.  In  ordinary  mnaioal  naage 
the  la.st  is  actually  tlic  saTiie  int^'rval  as  a 
minor  tliird,  which  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
diaaonanee  at  all ;  neTertheleaa  the  ear,  distin- 
gniahing  relations  instinctively,  claHHitics  the 
oombinationa  according  to  their  context  as 
having  a  diMonant  or  oonaonant  significance, 
TluiH  wlieu  the  context  suggests  the  interval  Ab 
Bfl,  the  mind  will  not  aooept  it  as  hnal,  but  as 
a  diasoQanoe  requiring  reeolntion ;  whereaa  if 
the  same  interval  could  be  expressed  as  At>  Cl>, 
it  might  be  recognised  as  a  characteristic  por- 
tion of  the  minor  chord  of  Ab,  and  could  be 
accepted  as  final  without  desire  for  further 
motion.  — The  numerical  ratios  of  the  aeveral  in- 
tenrals  in  just  intonation  are  given  as  follows  : 
—the  minor  second,  16  : 15  ;  the  grave  major 
second.  10:9;  the  acute  major  second,  9:8; 
and  the  augmented  second,  75  :  64.  [See  Skmi- 
TOXK.]  C.  H.  H.  P. 

SECONDO.    The  laoond  player  in  a  duet. 

[See  PuiMu.] 

SEDIE,  DKLLE,  Enrico,  baritone  singer, 
son  of  a  mercliaul  of  Li'^hnm,  was  liorii  June 
17,  1824.  In  the  year  1848  he  volunteered  in 
the  antty  of  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont,  and 
fought  against  the  Austrians  in  tlic  war  for 
Italian  independence.    He  was  taken  pmouer 


at  the  battle  of  Curtatone  but  afterwai-ds  re- 
leased, and  at  the  close  of  the  camf>aign  of 
the  following  year  retired  from  the  array  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  fellow-citizen,  Orazio  Galefh,  he  then  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  singing,  and  in 
1851  made  his  debut  at  Pistoia  in  Nabuooo. 

From  1854,  when  he  made  a  great  suoceea  aa 
Rigoletto  in  Florence^  his  porition  was  secure, 
lie  apiK^ared  with  unvarying  Bliooess  at  Rome, 
2»liluu,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  and  though 
poaseBeed  of  so  little  Toioe  aa  to  gain  tlie  sobri- 
quet  of  //  hirititnn  sciiza  !v«r,  he  made  up  by 
dramatic  accent  and  purity  of  style  for  the 
ahortoomingB  of  nature.     In  1867,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Aubcr,  he  accepte<l  a  profeasor- 
ship  at  llie  Conservatoire  of  Paris  on  the  in<jst 
advantageous  terma  hitbwto  offered.  Under 
him  a  commi'^sion  was  a]ti>ointed  for  the  entire 
remodelling  of  that  institution,  but  the  dv4ilL 
of  Auber  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Fraaoo- 
Pnissian  War  comjK-lled  llie  government  to 
abandon  their  intention.     In  1874  he  pub- 
lished a  large  work  npon  the  art  of  ainging  and 
musical  declamation,  under  the  title  of  VAH 
Lyriquc.    Translations  of  this  and  other  vocal 
treatiaea  are  pabUahed  in  New  York  aa  A  Uum- 
plet'  M'  tli'if  of  Siii'riii'f. 

Signer  i>eUe  Sedie  was  Cavaliere  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  for  hia  military  aenrioea 
in  tlic  camiMiigna  of  1848,  1849  ;  Cavaliere  of 
the  Order  of  SS.  Ifannzio  and  Lazzaro ;  utd 
member  of  many  aooietiea  and  aeademiea  both 
of  Italy  and  France.  For  s.niie  titne  he  live.J 
in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
teaching  of  hia  art  He  died  there  Not.  38, 
1907.  T.  <  .  I.. 

S££GR  (Sksoer,  Sbgkk,  Saqeb,  bsoKur, 
Zbckskt),  Joseph  Fkrdikakd  Norbbht,  emi- 
nent organist  and  compftser,  l>orn  at  Repin  ueer 
Melnik,  Bohemia,  March  21,  1716.  Educated 
at  Prague,  where  he  graduated  Maater  of  Philo- 
sophy. He  was  alto  singer  at  St.  Jauie.""'- 
Church  in  that  city,  and,  later,  organist  at 
Martin's.  In  1 736  he  waa  first  -Holiniat  at  tb« 
TeinChureh,  hut  was  appointe<l  organist  in  1 7  4 1 , 
which  position  he  retained  until  hia  death,  on 
April  22,  1782.  In  addition  he  held  the 
apiMiintment  of  organist  at  the  Kreuzherren- 
kirche  in  the  Old  Town  for  thirty-seven  years 
(1745  to  1782).  In  this  chun^h  Joeeph  II.  heard 
Seegr  play,  and  was  so  delighted  with  tht- 
maaterly  jierfonnance  that  he  at  once  detenuiue^l 
to  give  him  a  Court  a]*pointmentat  Vienna ;  but, 
sad  to  say,  when  the  official  docoment  eoatnis* 
iti^  tliis  ]irefrnHejit  arrived,  Se<?gr  was  no  more. 
Aiiiouf^^l  his  pupils  were  the  principal  Bohemian 
mnsician.s  of  that  time,  vi/. :  Kozeludl,  Mnai'hek. 
Mysliweeek,  Gclinek,  Biixi.  Kucharz,  etc.  Thar 
Soegr  was  well  known  to  Hach  is  testified  by 
the  fact  that  the  latter  advised  Count  MiUeaiao 
to  place  Mathias  Sofka  under  Master  S«»«gr, 
remarking  that  he  could  not  entrust  hini  to  a 
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better  teacher.  Burney  {Present  State  of  Music, 
Germany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18-14)  mentions  him  as 
being  a  tine  organ-player,  a  good  lii^iiiat,  and 
an  excellent  tHMiciMi.  The  mumimous  testi- 
mony of  his  contemporaries  proclaims  Seegr  as 
one  of  the  hiiest  organittts  of  his  time.  At  his 
^Mrth  hia  oompoaitions  were  acquired  by  Ernst, 
concert -master  of  Gotha.  Daniel  (Jottloh  Turk, 
masic  director  of  Uaile,  was  employed  to  edit 
the  fiist  poethmiMNu  inatelmeiit  of  iheae  oom- 
l«).-.itions — 'Eight  Toccatas  and  Fugues'  for 
the  org»u  (published  by  Breitkopf  in  1798), 
which  ere  up  to  the  present  his  best  known 
works.  The  toccatas  are  in  reality  preludes — 
with  the  e.\c<']>ti<>ii  of  No.  r»,  the  style  of  whiVli 
is  more  in  accoriiame  with  its  title.  Hisoilur 
compoeitioiia  eonsiste*!  of  many  masses,  psalms, 
litanies,  etc.,  printetl  copies  of  which  do  not 
exist.  Alter  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and 
•  quarter,  Means.  Mtkopf  an  abrat  to  niflrae 
the  'Eight  Toccatas  and  Fugiies,'  Mjited  liy 
Dom  ijamuel  Gregory  Ould,  and  adapted  to  the 
iw{iiiraiDenta  of  the  modern  oi^^an.      w.  w.  a. 

SEELING,  Hans,  was  born  at  Prague  in 
1828,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  retunied 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  died  on  May  26, 
186-J.  Failing  lualtli  obliged  him  to  go  to 
Italy  in  1852,  and  in  1856  he  toured  in  the 
i:laitt,  returning  to  Italy  in  1657.  After  settling 
in  Paris,  1669,  be  made  his  home  in  Ckvmany. 
An  excellent  pianist,  he  met  with  unfailing 
SQcoeaa  on  his  tours.  Seeling  composed  a  num- 
ber of  brilUaat  pieoea  and  stndiea  for  the  piano, 
of  which  the  beat  known  are  the  '  Barcarolle,' 
the  '  Lorelei  *  (op.  2),  the  '  Concert  Studies  '  (op. 
10),  and  the  '  Memories  of  an  Artist '  (op.  13). 
These  compoaitions  are  highly  effective,  and 
th^'n  character  partakes  of  Henaalt  on  the  one 
hand  and  Bendel  on  the  other.  D.  H. 

8B0K0,  ie.  the  a^  0.  [Sea  Dal  Ssoko.] 
SEr.UE,  'follows'  — as  Segue  F aria,  'the 
aria  follows ' ;  a  direction  frequentiy  found  at 
tiM  cad  of  reeitathrea.  It  ia  thna  equivaloit  to 
the  mors  mo<l  em  word  allacoa.  It  ia  alao  fomid 
occasionally  at  the  foot  of  a  page  where  a  sjwice 
is  left  after  one  movement  in  order  that  the 
•ext  ni-iv  Ke^dn  at  the  to[t,  to  avoid  taming 
over  in  the  niidiile.  It  then  indicates  that 
no  stop  is  to  be  made  between  the  two  move- 
msnti.  x. 

SErfUIDTLLA  (snmetinies  written  SlOiri- 
diixa),  a  popular  national  dance  of  Spain. 
Hm  origiB  of  both  name  and  danoe  an  oncer- 
tain  ;  it  eziated  in  La  Mancha  in  the  time  of 
Cervantes  (see  Dan  Quixote,  part  ii.  chap.  38), 
bot  there  ia  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  is 
indigenons,  or  introdnoed  into  Spain  by  the 
Moon?.  It  howerer,  certain  that  from  La 
iLincha  it  spread  ail  over  Spain,  and  it  is  still 
daaeed  ia  both  town  and  eonntry.  Seguidilhu 
are  divide*]  into  three  kinds — Si  t^nidillas  Man- 
chegaa,  the  original  fonn  of  the  dauce,  in  which 
it  aanunaa  a  gay  and  lively  character ;  Scguidillas 


Boleras,'  more  nMatored  and  stately  ;  and  Segui- 
dillas  Gitanas,  danoed  very  slowly  and  sentiment- 
ally. Totheaeaomewritenadd  a  fourth  kind,  the 
Seguidillas  Taleadas,  said  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  ori^nal  .Seguidilla  with  the  Cacluu  lm.  Th'' 
music  is  written  iu  3-4  or  'i-b  time,  Ubually  in 
a  minor  key,  and  ia  performed  on  the  guitar 
with  occiisionally  a  flute,  violin,  or  castanet 
accompaniment.  The  eopku,  or  words  sung  by 
the  mnsiebai,  are  written  in  oonpleta  of  four 
short  linea  followed  by  an  t-.ttn  rilh,  or  refrain 
of  three  lines,  but  some  coplas  want  this  latter 
feature.  Both  music  and  words  often  juirtake 
of  the  character  of  an  improvisation,  tlie  former 
ri'Tiifirkable  for  ^t!anf;(■  imd  sudden  modulations, 
and  the  latter  treating  of  both  seiious  and  comic 
subjects.  A  collection  of  coplas  was  published 
at  the  end  of  tlie  18th  century  by  N.  Zamacola, 
writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  Don  Preciso. 
From  tfie  introduetlon  to  thia  bookthe  following 
quaint  description  of  the  Seguidilla  is  translated: 
'  So  soon  us  two  young  people  of  theopposite  aezea 
preeent  themselyea  standing  fiuie  to  fkee  at  a 
diataaeaof  about  two  varos*''  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  "ritornelo"  or  jirelude  of  the 
music  begins  ;  then  the  iicguidilla  is  insinuated 
by  the  voice — if  it  be  a  manchega,  by  singing 
the  first  line  of  the  cojila  ;  if  it  be  a  bolera,  by 
singing  two  lines,  which  must  only  take  up  four 
hara.  The  guitar  follows,  playing  a  paaacalle ;  * 
and  at  the  fourth  Imr  the  seguidilla  ]<egins  to  be 
anng.  Then  the  danoe  breaks  out  with  castanets 
or  cratolaa,*  rmming  on  for  a  apace  of  nhie  bars, 
with  which  the  first  part  concludes.  The 
guitar  continues  i)laying  the  pa.«acalle,  during 
which  the  dancers  change  to  o]>jiosite  positions 
by  means  of  a  very  deliUiati  and  simple  pro- 
menade ("  jMiseo  ").  While  singing  again,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  bar,  each  goes  on  for 
nine  bare  more,  making  the  variationa  and 
diflTercnces  of  their  resj>ective  iobools,  vhidi 
forms  the  second  part.  Again  they  change 
places,  and  upon  eaohdanoerretumingto  the  apot 
where  they  began  to  dance,  the  third  part  goea 
on  in  the  same  way  as  the  second,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  ninth  bar,  the  voice,  the  instru- 
ment,  and  the  eaataneta  oeaae  all  at  out  e.  and 
as  if  impromptu,  the  room  remaining  in  silence, 
and  the  dancers  standing  immovable  in  various 
beantiAd  attitndea,  wbidi  ia  what  we  caU  "  well 
stopjied  "  (Bien  jvirado).*  Sjiaee  will  not  allow 
us  to  give  an  example  of  the  music  which  ao- 
coiupaniea  this  beautiful  dance.  In  Book  lY.  of 
Lnip  Borghi's  '  Opera  Dances '  (London,  17S3) 
is  a  seguidilla  modified  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion,  and  in  the  hrst  act  of 'Carmen'  there  ia 
a  Spanish  air  whieb  Biaet  baa  entitled  '  Segui- 
dille.'  Better  examples  than  these  will  lie 
found  iu  Mendel  8  Lexikon  (sub  voce  Seguidilla), 

*  SloitotocoDfiMin4*4w<lhtbtBel««,HidtolMY«li«Mkbif«ittd 

<n  IWtgr  Don  »e>tn.«tlr^n  Z«-nn.. 

*  UtanUy  '  •tiwt-jMM ' ;  any  {wpoUr  itrMt-MOf.  IS(«  Pama- 
4  AklBd«f«wlMrt. 
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and  in  the  Appendix  to  Part  l-^^^f  jS^J'T 

1856.69),  in  which  HiR-cimnriH  are  Riv^n  ot 
ho  vari.tioH  of  the  dance.  Uh  re^rdtothe 
words  the  loUowiug  copla  (from  Don  Pwouos 
^^  de  OcpUi  Midrid,  1799)  my  ^ 
u  ta  emnple : 

El  Limes  me  enamoro, 
MiirteM  lo  Jigo, 
MiercoleM  me  decUro, 
JitoTesconsigo: 

VMrnoa  doy  mUmi 
YSabMloyDainliiCB 
Buaeo  Amor  noev*. » 

SEOriN,  Arthur  Edward  Sueluen,  com- 
monly known  «  Bdwa«1»,  wm  born  in  Loiidon 

M  MOi  descent).  April  7,  1S09.  He  received 
Sfs  n^ical  educition  at  the  KoJ*  /cademy  of 
Music,  and  first  appeared  m  pnbl w  in  1828  at 
oTcerts  and  performances  of  Itahan  operas 

by  iU  pupils.    H--i-Tl,:  ™S^ 
of  verv  extensive  compass,  and  he  M  with 
i  T^favoumblc  reception.    In  1829  he  sang 
Exeter  Festival,    lu  U'ilhe  appeami 
5  Ihe  theatre  in  Tottenh««  8t«.t  «  Poly- 
phemna  in  'Acis  and  r.alatca.     In  1832  he 
Lng  at  the  Concert  of  Autient  Music  In 
1838  and  1834  he  was  engaged  at  Covent 
0«den.  and  in  the  btter  your  appeared  at  the 
^Tie-.  Tl..  atrc  as  11  Conte  Kobinwn  m  Cima- 
rosa/a  '  Malnmonio  Segreto/  and  also  sang  at 
the  F«rtlval  in  Westminster  Abl.ey.  From 
1835  to  1837  he  was  engaged  at  ^/'^';JV';; 
In  August  1838  he  app«uwd  at  the  ftlglMh 
S^rs^onse  in  Macfarren's  '  Devil's  Opera, 
3^soon    afterwards    -luitted    England  for 
America,  made  his  lust  apinarance  at  the 
^tiSS  Th.at«.  New  York  as  tl.  Onn.t  m 
BMke's  'Amilic'  on  Oct.  ^5, 
SSJmely  weU  received.    He  afterward,  formed 
S^^raWny  n«n.ed  'The  Sc.guin  Trou,^ 
who  Vrforme,!  at  various  "» 
States  and  Canada.    Amongst  otherdwtinetiona 
he  wL  elected  a  chief  by  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes  m  l  i .  ,vivcd  an  Indian  name,  Sigmfymg 
'The  man  with  the  deep  mellow  YOioe  ;  an 
hinonr  which  had  never  befov.  b..n  confcrml 
«nany  Englisbman,  except  E.hn«nd  Kean^  tire 
J^ijaui,''  He  died  at  New  York,  Dec.  9, 

^^Hii  wife.  Ann  Cnn.nK.  born  in  London 
1814  was  also  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  api«ared  in  pnhlio  as  a  soprano 

sincer  in  1S28  in  the  same  iK>rfonnancc8  as  her 
future  husband,  and  with  ciiual  success  In 
1832  she  sang  at  the  Omoert  of  Antient  Miis.c, 
ttldinlSiU  at  the  Westminster  Abbey  K-stival 
After  prforming  for  two  or  three  s.3ason8  at 
the  Kings  Theatre  as  «seeonda  donna  she 
appearcHl  on  the  English  stage  at  Dniry  Lane 
Nov.  3,  1837.  as  Dmina  Anna  in  the  English 

fall  In  love,  on  T^JSKJ 


SEIFFEBT 

I  veraion  of  Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni.*    She  ac- 
'  commnied  Iht  busband  to  America  and  per- 
formed in  oi>era  until  his  death,  when  ajo 
retired  from  the  stage  and  taught  music  la 
New  York,  where  she  died  in  August  18S8. 

Seiruin's  younger  brother,  WitUAM  HbJTBT 
Sn^N.  hoi  in  Undon  1814,  also  ^1'^ 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  ixwsessed  a  logM 
bus  voice  and  was  a  concert  singer  and 
of  the  choir  of  the  Temple  Church.    He  .iie<i 
Dec  1850.     He  married  Miss  UOOCH, 

soprano  singer,  a  fellow  pupil  at  the  Acwiemy. 
«ho  snrvived  him  a  few  years  only.  His  s.st. r 
Elizabeth,  born  in  London  1815,  was  also  * 
Bimrer.  and  was  the  mother  of  Mme.  Parepa- 
SSi she  died  in  London,  1870     w.  ii  ii 

SEIDL,  Aston,  born  May  i,  1850,  at  resin, 
was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Cc™*^ 
torinm  in  Octobar  1870.  Eaiiy  xn  1872  be 
went  to  Bayreuth,  and  was  there  employed  Ij 
Wagner  to  make  the  first  coi>y  of  the  score  Of 
the  Nibelungen  trilogy.  He  also  a-ssisted  at 
the  festival  in  August  1 876.  In  1 8 , 9  throni^ 
Waener's  recommendation,  he  obtained  the  jiost 
ofTonduotor  at  the  Leipsig  Opera-House.  and 
rt^mained  there  until  when  he  went  iir-r 

a  long  tour  through  Cienuany,  Holland, 
knd,  lUly,  etc,  in  the  capacity  of  oondnctor  of 
Angelo  Neumann's  •  Nib.  lun^en  *  opera  trotipe. 
The  performances  were  not  altogether  faultleso: 
it  is  true  that  the  Tooalists  were  good,  but  th. 
itreat  music  drama  was  reproduce*!  m  a  sadly 
mutilated  condition.    Yet  SJeidl  prove«i  himself 
to  l>e  an  energetic  oondnotoT,  and  w««  personally 
successful      In  1J^83  he  became  coitdnotor  at 
the  Bremen  Opera- House.    Early  |V  ^''^^^h'^ 
married  the  well-known  soprano  singer  FrL 
Kraus,  and  in  Sej.tember  of  that  year  acc-ptc^i 
the  post  of  conductor  at  the  New  York  German 
Oiwia- House,  which  post  he  fiUed  with  greAX 
distinction  nntil  the   tcitiiMi  ir}'  eclipse  j 
Ocnnan  opera  in  favour  of  lUlian.    In  ' 
he  af'ain  conducted  German  opera  in  new 
York"  and  in  1897  he  conducted  at  Coven: 
(larden.    On  Nov.  28,  1898,  he  died  in  New 

Y'ork.  ^ 

SEIFFERT,  Max,  bom  at  BtH>skow  on 
Spree,  Feb.  9,  1S68,  was  educated  at  hisnatne 
place  and  at  the  Joachimsthal  Gynmaslam  at 
Berlin,  studied  mitsical  science  and  litmitut- 
under  Philipp   Spitta,   wrote  a  treatise  on 
Sweelinck  for  tlie  doctor's  degree  in  1891 
(printed  in  IchBVierteljahritHchrm  of  that  yearV 
Besides  many  contributions  to  that  pcri«iir*l.te 
tht  AUg.  JJeut»Jtc  Bioffrupttir,  the  Tijiixhrifi  of 
theDntohVereeniging,  etc.,  he  wrote  a  ^v.s,  A .  . ^ 
drr  KJavitrmmik  in  1899.  and  was  editor  of  th* 
complete  works  of  Sweelinck  iseoed  in  twelw 
volumes,  and  of  several  volumes  of  the  w»- 
ous  series  of  'Denkmaler  d^r  Tonkunst.*  8iw« 
April  1904  he  has  Imjcu  editor-in-chief  of  tls 
Intenstionale  UuaikgenUadhaft.  (Riemumi 
I  ZeaeOoA,  ote.) 
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SEISS,  Isinou  WiLHBLM,  born  at  Dresden, 
Deo.  23,  IblO,  was  at  fiiat  *  pupil  of  k\  Wieck 
for  piano  and  of  Julius  Otto  for  theory.  In  1858- 

1860  ho  studied  at  Leipzig  under  Ilauptinnnn. 
He  bad  a  success  as  a  pianist  in  the  following 
year,  and  issued  several  compositions.    In  1871 

he  waH  ap{iuiuted  a  piano-teacher  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatohum,  and  in  1878  received  the  title 
of  professor.    He  has  had  a  long  and  snocess- 

fol  career  there,  wjiere  hr  (ii  vutoa  much  time 
to  conducting  the  Musikalischo  Gesellschaft. 
Hia  compositions,  chiefly  educational  works  for 
tbs  (iino,  are  tasteful  ami  of  high  uint  ;  his 
devsr  arrangement  of  Beethoven's  'Contre- 
danses '  and  '  Dans(>s  alleniandes '  are  among 
his  most  famous  productions,  as  well  as  a  revised 
version  of  Weber's  E  flat  concerto.  A  '  Fcierlichc 
Szene  uii*  I  MaracU '  are  for  orchestra.  (Kieiuann's 

Lcxiknu.)  M. 

SKT.UY,  Bertram  Luarp-,  born  at  Ifjht- 
hani,  Kent,  Feb.  12,  1853,  received  hia  musical 
education  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorimn  under 
Reinecke  and  Jadassohn.  B<'canie  organist  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Marylebone,  and  Higligate  School 
in  1876,  and  gave  ehamber  oonosrtB  in  London 
before  his  api>ointnient  to  the  ]x»st  of  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1881,  a  poet  he  re- 
tained for  two  years.  He  was  next  organist 
at  St.  .Tnliti's.  Tonjuay.  in  1884,  and  of  St. 
Barnabas,  i'imlico,  in  1886.  He  was  ajtpointed 
organist  of  Beehsstsr  Oatliedml  in  snoossrion  to 
Dr.  John  Hopkins,  in  1900.  His  most  inii>ortnnt 
works  are  incidental  music  to  '  Helena  in  Troas,' 
performed  in  London,  May  1886,  and  '  Weather 
or  No,'  a  musical  duologue,  producrd  ;it  the 
Savoy  Theatre  in  August  1896.  An  orchestral 
'  Idyll  *  was  played  at  one  of  Henschel's  London 
Symphony  Concfrt.s  on  March  11,  .  This, 
two  quintets  for  piano  and  strings,  a  suite  for 
violin  and  piano,  many  piano  pieces,  and  an 
opera  'Tlie  Ring'  (ISSf,),  n  inain  unpublished. 
The  list  of  printed  works  includes  *  The  Waits 
of  Bremen,  •The  Dying  Swan,*  'Summer  by 
the  .'^c;i,'  short  cantatas,  jwrt-songs,  *Tlie  Hag," 
'  Itwas  aLover  and  bisL8yas,'trio8,etc.,for  female 
voices,  a  violin  sonata  in  B  minor,  some  rfz* 
teen  antiiems,  ten  ser^'ices,  and  very  numerous 
org»n  pieoai  and  some  songsi,  all  of  which  show 
great  taste  and  refinement  of  beatment.  x. 

SELLINGER'S  ROUND,  a  16th-century  tune 
and  round  dance,  of  unknown  authorship,  which 
had  immense  jwpularity  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  original  form  of  the  title 
was  doubtless  '  St.  Leger's  Round. '  The  delight- 
ful vigour  and  unusual  character  of  the  air 
are  Mt  to-day.  when  played  before  a  modem 
andience,  as  fully  ns  in  its  own  period.  It  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  IGth-  and  1 7th-centurj' 
literature,  inchiding  BaceJiux  BouiUic,  1593  ; 
Mnrley's  Plaiite  ami  Eajiif  In/ rod ur/ ion,  1597, 
and  elsewhere.  In  some  ca-ses  the  sub-title  'or 
the  Beginning  of  tlic  World  '  is  found  added  to 
it,  and  this  is  partly  explained  in  a  comedy 


named  '  Lingua,'  1607,  An  excell«lt  vei-sion  of 
tlie  tune,  arranged  with  variationa  by  William 
Byrd,  is  found  in  *The  Fitzwilliam  Vii^ginal 
Book, '  and  other  copies  of  the  air  are  in  Lady 
Neville's  Vii^pnal  Book  and  William  Ballet's 
Lute-book. 

Printed  copies,  which  differ  consideraUy, 
and  are  not  so  good  as  those  referred  to,  apjiear 
in  some  of  the  Playford  publications,  including 
early  editions  of  'Tlie Dancing  Master,' '  Musick's 
Handmaid,'  and  '  Iktusick's  delight  on  the  Citli- 
ren.'  The  original  dance  has  probably  been  a 
May  ]K)le  one,  and  this  is  home  out  by  ti  l  ude 
wotKl-f  iit  on  the  title-page  of  a  17th-centuiy 
'Ciariund,'  where  hgiires  arc  depicted  dancing 
round  a  may-pole,  and  '  Hey  for  Sdlinger^s 
Round  '  inscribt'fl  above  them. 

The  following  is  the  air,  without  the  varia- 
tiona and  harmony,  in  the  Fitiwilliam  Book. 

Settettffer'g  ^utuL 

Fnnu  Tk>-  Fil:iri;!i(tm  Virginal  Book. 


F.  K. 


SELNECCER,  or  SELENECCER,  NiKo- 
LAUS,  bom  Dee.  6,  1528,  at  Hersbrack  near 
Nuremberg,  was  organist  of  the  Burgkajw^lle 
in  that  cit^,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  studied 
at  Wittenberg  from  1549.  From  1657  to  1 561 
hf>  was  oonrf  jircacher  and  tutor  in  Drestlcn, 
and  subsequently  held  professional  posts  in 
Jena  (1 561-68),  Leipsig  (1 568-70),  Wolfenbnttel 
(1570-71),  Ivcipzig  again  (1574-?*^).  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  deprived  of  his  ollices  and 
became  Superintendent  at  Htldesheim,  nntal  at 
the  death  of  the  Elector  Christian  of  Saxony  lie 
was  reinstated.  He  was  an  eminent  theologian, 
uid  wrote  the  woida  and  nmaio  of  many  hymns ; 
his  great  work  in  this  direction  was  ]>ub]islii  d 
at  Leipzig  in  1687,  under  the  title  'Christliche 
Psalmen,  Lieder,  vnd  Kirchengesenge,*  set  for 
four  voices,  Selneccer's  own  compositions  being 
marked  with  his  initials.  Specimens  of  his 
music  are  given  in  several  of  the  hjrmn-books  of 
the  17th  century.    {Qtullen-J^xikmu)  M. 

SEMBRICH,  Marzella  (original  name 
Praxede  Marcelline  Kochanska),  bom  Feb.  15, 
1868,  at  Wisniewczyk,  Oalicia,  the  daughter 
of  a  musician,  Kasimir  Kochanski,  Sombrich 
being  111  r  mother's  maiden  name.  She  was 
taiight  music  by  her  father,  and  played  in 
paUic  both  pittoo  and  violin  at  the  age  of 
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twelve  ;  slu-  iilterwartls  it'ceive<l  further  instruc- 
tion ou  these  iiwtrutru'uts  from  Steugcl  (to  whom 
she  was  afterwards  nmrried),  and  Brustermann, 
both  {nof'  ssors  at  Li'iiibcrg.  She  then  went  to 
Vienna,  for  compltitiou  of  her  studies  under 
Liszt,  bat  diaoovmring  henelf  to  1m  tlM  powwer 
of  a  tint)  voice,  <h't«!niiined  to  attempt  a  vocal 
career,  and  for  that  pui'pose  studied  singing  at 
Vienna,  under  Boldtanaky,  and  later  at  lOIan 
under  Ijimjicrti  the  youtij^cr.  On  June  3,  1  S77, 
she  luade  her  debut  at  Athens  as  Elvira  in 
'I  Poritani,*  and  waa  highly  raooeaefhl  than 
for  two  montlis  in  that,  iiid  :\s  I.uciji  and 
IHaorah*  She  returned  to  Vienna,  studied  the 
Qennan  repertoire  under  Vnt&msir  Biehard 
Lewy  the  horn -player,  and  ii»  October  1878 
made  a  highly  suooeasful  d^but  at  Dresden  aa 
Lucia.  She  remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
1880,  becoming  famous  in  coloratura  parts. 
After  singing  at  the  Lower  Rhine  MuBical 
Festival  of  1880  she  made  her  first  appearance 
in  England  on  June  12  of  the  same  year  at  the 
Koyal  Italian  Opera  an  Lucia,  and  was  greatly 
succesHful  in  that,  Amina,  and  Margaret  of 
ValoiH.  She  retunie<i  tliei-e  for  the  seasons 
1  SSI  s  1,  playing  Dinorah,  and  ConsUmce  in  the 
re\  ival  of  Mozart's  '  Eutfidirung.'  Dinorah  and 
Astrifianimante  were  among  her  best  {larta.  At 
Benedict's  '  Jubilee  '  Concert  at  the  AlUer  t  Hall, 
June  7,  1884,  she  sang  and  played  the  violin 
with  great  sucoces.  After  singing  with  mnoh 
success  in  Paris.  Russia,  S]>ain,  the  United 
States,  etc.,  she  apj)eared  at  L.  £.  Bach's  con- 
oert  at  St.  Jamea'a  Hall,  June  25,  1889,  and 
was  to  have  sung  in  o])era  at  Her  M  ijcsty's 
Theatre,  but  for  the  premature  closing  of  tlie 
season  there.  She  reappeared  aa  Sniianna  at 
Covent  Oanlen  in  1895.  Of  late  her  career, 
both  in  opera  and  concerts,  has  been  divided 
betwoeii  Anstria  and  the  United  States. 
HadanM  8em1>rich'H  voice  is  aWoiit  two  and  a 
half  octaves  in  comi>asa,  viz.  from  the  lower  C 
to  P  in  alt,  and  is  very  brilliant  in  the  upper 
register ;  she  also  possesses  great  powers  of 
execution.  A.  c. 

8EMELE,  a  secular  oratorio  by  Handel,  was 
coni]»osed  in  1748,  between  June  3  and  Jvilj  4. 
The  libretto  is  slightly  alteretl  from  an  opera- 
book  of  Congreve's,  written  in  1 707.  '  Seniele ' 
is  termed  by  Arnold  'A  Dramatic  Perforni- 
ance,'  liy  Mainwaring  *  An  Kii^lisli  opera  Itut 
called  an  Oratorio,'  while  it  was  announced  at 
ditferent  times  in  Um  Oeneral  Advertiser  as 
•Semele,  aft<M-  the  manner  of  fin  0|)cra,'  and 
'  Semele,  after  the  manner  of  an  Oratorio. '  The 
lint  perifigrmance  took  plaoe  oo  F<^  10,  1744, 
at  Covent  C.u-ili  n  Tlieatre,  wliere  it  was  re- 
peated three  tiiueji  in  the  same  year.  In  the 
following  Deeember  it  waa  performed  twiee,  with 
additions  and  alterations,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
Uaymarket,  and  was  revived  by  Smith  and 
Stanley  in  1782.  The  Gamfaridgs  Univeraity 
Uosioal  Socie^  revived  it  on  Nov.  27,  1878. 


SEMIBREVE 

'  The  original  MS.  is  in  Buckingham  P»l»c<\  and 
there  are  some  mlereiitiug  sketches  (phDci|«.Uy 
of  Act  iii.)  in  the  Fitswflliam  Mosmob  at 
Cambridge.  w.  b.  s. 

Sii^ET,  Tu£ufuiLK,  bom  at  LiUe,  Sept.  <i, 
1824.  The  priiee  he  gained  at  the  loesl  Con- 
servatoire procumJ  him  a  grant  from  the 
municipality  to  study  in  Paris,  and  be  entered 
Halivy's  daas  for  oomposition.  His  lint  woric 
was  merely  a  few  soiig^  and  some  charming 
orohestral  music  for  '  La  petite  Fadette,'  vaoda* 
viUe  in  two  aefes  (Yari^  Dee.  28,  1860).  bat 
ho  at  lengtli  proci-.red  a  better  opjKirtuuity.  an<l 
his  'Nuits  d'ir^uagne,'  two  acts  (May  26),  and 
'  La  Demoiselle  dlionnettr,'  three  acts  (Dee.  80V 
were  both  produced  in  1857  with  succe-vi  at  the 
Tht^atre  Lyrique  ;  •  Gil  Bias '  (March  26,  1860), 
an  opera- com iquc  in  Ave  sots,  and  'Ondine,* 
three  acts  (Jan.  7,  1863),  followed  at  the  same 
theatre,  and  his  next  work, '  La  iictite  Fadette' 
(Sept.  11,  1869),  was  produoed  at  the  Opera- 
Comique. 

liesides  his  operas  he  eomposeii  songs  for  a 
piece  called  '  Const^iutiuople  '  (18.'>-1);  aoiigs  ; 
a  cantata  ([lerfomied  at  the  0(>era,  August  15, 
1862);  airs  de  Iwllet  for  '  Pirates  de  la 
Savaue '  (1867),  and  many  part-songs,  innie  of 
which,  e8i»ecially  '  La  Dansa  daa  Sylphea,'  are 
remarkalile.  He  waa  drummer  at  the  0[>«-r» 
for  many  years  ;  he  died  at  Corbeil,  near  Pans, 
April  15,  1888.  o.  c. 

SEMIBREVE  {iM.  Srmibrrris  ;  Ital.  .V-wv- 
Ureve  ;  Fr.  Bonde  ;  Germ.  TeJctnoU,  OaHze  yue^ 
whence  the  American  term  *  whole  noto'V 
Franco  of  Cologne,  the  earliest -known  wnter 
on  measure*!  music  {Cantus  nuimtrabilis}  who 
fhmiahea  the  types  fWwi  whieih  the  forma  ef 
our  ino<lern  notation  are  evidently  derived.  '!c- 
scribea  the  aemibrove  aa  the  shortest  note  in  oee, 
tliough  no  very  long  time  elapaed  before  the 
minim  was  added  to  the  list.  The  forms  of 
these  notes  are  generally  supposed  to  have  bean 
suggested  by  thoee  of  the  Neumea  of  aa  eailiar 
I>eriod,  the  Breve  and  Semihreve  being  derived 
from  the  Punetum.  Don  Nicola  Vioentino, 
however,  in  hi.s  L'  niUicti  Mtmea  ridetta  aUt 
modema  Pratt ici,  ]>rinted  at  Rome  in  1555, 
refers  the  forms  of  all  these  notes  to  a  different 
origin  ;  deriving  the  Lar;;e.  tlie  Ix)ng.  and  th« 
Breve  from  the  B  quadrat nm.  or  8<]uarc  1»(  ^); 
and  the  Semihreve  from  the  li  rntUHdum 
.  the  transformation  being  etfocted,  in  each  case, 
I  by  depriving  tiieftgare  el  one  or  bodi  of  ita  tails. 

Rut  Vioentino  h\<  fill'-n  into  so  many  palf"«bk 
I  errors  that  we  cannot  trust  him  ;  and.  in  the 
I  present  instanoe,  his  theory  oertalnlv  does  not 
acconl  witli  tliat  early  f<)nn  of  th>'  SemilTeve 

I which  is  jiroduced  by  cutting  the  Breve  (■)  is 
half,  diagonally,  thns.  (r).  This  form  soon 
gave  way  to  the  Lo;rnn;^e  ( *  or  o).  which  was 
retained  in  use  until  late  in  the  17  th  oentory, 
whan  it  was  repknad  in  masaursd  mnsie  hf  the 
roimd  note  of  our  ptSMnt  syatsm  tlwq^ 
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in  the  Gr^gomn  sjstem  of  notation  the  loMngo 
t«iiufns  in  me  to  the  pnMnt  ivy. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
th«  Seinibrere  represented  one -third  of  a 
Perfect  Breve,  and  the  half  of  an  Imperfect 
one.  In  the  Onator  Proiation  it  wiu^  cju'il 
to  three  Minima  ;  in  the  Lesaer  to  two.  In 
either  case  it  was  accepted  as  the  norm  of  all 
other  notes,  and  waa  held  to  constitute  a 
oomplete  measure  or  stroke.  In  the  Greater 
Proiation — or,  as  wo  should  now  cull  it,  triple 
time — this  strukr  \sas  indieated  by  a  single 
down-beat  of  the  haiifl,  re[ireHcnting  what  we 
write  as  a  dotteii  :H'iuibreve.  la  the  Lesser 
Frolatioii — ^the  common  time  of  the  modem 
system  it  was  indicated  by  a  down  and  an 
up  beat,  called  respectively  the  I'/u^is  and  the 
Aftit  of  the  mearare.  It  will  be  nndentood 
that  these  two  beats  rcjiresontcd  two  minims  ; 
•ad,  happily  for  us,  we  are  not  left  altogether 
in  deabt  aa  to  the  avwrage  paoe  at  whieh  theae 
two  Miniim  were  sung,  in  the  great  jKilyphouic 
ooniiKtsitious  of  the  15th  and  lOth  centuries: 
for,  apart  from  the  tnditiona  of  the  Sisthie 
Cha[)el,  eaily  writers  have  left  a  very  detinite 
role  for  our  guidance.  The  Thesis  and  Arsis 
of  the  LeHMt  notation,  they  say,  repreeent  fhe 
beats  of  the  human  pulse.  Now,  the  rapidity 
of  the  human  pulse,  taking  into  calculation  the 
variations  exhibited  at  all  ages,  and  in  botii 
sexes,  ranges  between  66*7  and  140  \>er  minute: 
allowing,  therefore,  for  roughness  of  calculation, 
ve  may  say  that  the  compositions  of  Josquin 
dca  Pc^  aod  FslaMrina,  may  be  mhly  in- 
tM^reted  betweai  J»eO,  and  J-UO—tk 

■uffititMitly  extended  raQge  for  any  conductor. 

In  modern  music  tiie  Seuiibreve  retains 
more  than  one  of  the  eharaeteriaties  that  dia- 

tiqgaiahed  it  in  tho  1  r>th  and  ItUh  n-ntmiee. 
It  is  now,  indeed,  the  longest  instead  of  the 
shortest  note  in  common  nse,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Breve  is  altogethfr  excejitional  : 
but  it  is  none  the  less  the  norm  from  which 
all  other  notes  are  derired.  We  may  say  that, 
of  all  the  notes  now  in  use,  the  Senubreve  is 
the  one  which  unites  us  most  closely  to  the 
sgrstem  of  those  who  invented  the  germ  of  the 
method  we  oursi^lvus  follow  ;  and  it  furnishes 
the  mfest  guide  we  know  of  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  their  works.  w.  8.  R. 

SEMICHORUS,  i.e.  Half -chorus;  a  word 
used  to  denote  a  kind  of  antiplmnal  effect  pro- 
duced by  employing  half  the  number  of  voices 
at  certain  ]>ointa,  and  contrasting  this  smaller 
body  of  sound  with  the  full  chorus.  M. 

SEMICROMA  (Lat.  Snnichroma Eng. 
^^iMMBirr,  or  Semiquaver).  The  Italian  name 
r>r  thi'  Seini(iuavcr.  Old  writers,  however, 
sometimes  apply  the  term  Cruraa  to  the  crotchet, 
and  Semieroma  to  the  quaTsr ;  and,  so  yagne 
wa-H  once  the  distinction  between  the  two,  that 
even  Baretti,  writing  as  late  as  1824,  makes 


the  word  'Croma'  signify  'a  crotchet  or 
quTW.'  The  etymology  of  the  word  Chroma 

isdsiivsd  from  the  very  early    )^tuin  of  using 
red  notes  intermixed  with  black  ones.  The 
red  notes  being  sung  more  quickly  than  the 
black  ones,  the  duration  of  a  red  minim  was  a 
{  little  longer  than  that  of  a  black  Semiminim 
I  (or  crotchet)  ;  and  the  note  was  called  Chroma 
I  on  account  of  its  oolonr.     [See  NOTATIOK, 

Qr.VVKH.]  W.  S.  R. 

SKMIFUSA.  The  Latin  name  for  the  8emi> 
quaver ;  but  sometimes  applied  to  the  Quaver 
also.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not  voiy 
clear.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  which 
traces  it  to  a  fancied  resemblanee  between  the 
early  form  of  the  Quaver,  and  that  of  a  si>indle 
{fustis).     [See  NoTATlOK,  QUAVEB.]      w.  s.  E. 

SEMlMlNIMA  MAJOE  and  minor  (Eng. 

(rrrafer,  and  L'  .wr  Maff*  Mi n i ui  ~  Crotchet, 
I  and  (Quaver ;  ItaL  Oroma  t  Ikmicroma ;  Germ. 
I  Vierta  vmd  Atktd ;  Frenoh  JVinfv  tt  CroOuy. 

Though  the  Minim  was  so  called,  because,  at 

ithe  time  of  its  invention,  it  was  the  smallest 
the  shortest)  of  all  notee,  composers  soon 
found  it  (oiiveiiient  to  divide  it  in  half,  and 
even  into  four  parts,  f  rauchinus  Oafurius, 
quoting  from  Prosdooimua  de  Beldemandia, 
.  describes  and  figures  these  divisions  in  his 
Praetiea  Musiau,  printed  in  1 496.  The  Greater 
Semiminima,  the  equivalent  of  the  modern 
crotdiet,  was  a  Uaok  loisoge-hsadsd  note, 

with  a  tail,  ^;  the  Lesser  Semiminima,  now 
called  the  quaver,  was  a  similar  note,  with  a 

single  hook,  2.  Sometimes  the  head  of  the 
greater  Sendmndm  waa  '  void ' — that  is  to  say, 

oi»en  or  white — in  which  case,  this  note  also 
had  a  hook,  to  distinguish  it  from  tlif  minim, 

^ ;  and,  when  this  hooked  form  was  used,  the 
figure  which  we  hare  desoilbod  above  as  j^rojier 
to  the  Greater  Seiniminim  was  used  for  the 
Lesser  one.  When  bUMsk  and  red  notes  were 
used  together  the  red  minim  served  as  the 
diminutiveof  the  Uaok  one ;  and  thcSemiminim 
was  called  Chrom/i,  on  aceoutit  of  its  colour.  This 
name  was  afterwards  ap|)lied  both  to  the  <•  renter 
and  the  Lesser  Semiminim  ;  and  hence  it  came 
to  pass  that,  in  later  times,  the  tcnn  f'liromn 
wa.s  applietl  indiscriminately  to  the  crotchet 
and  the  quaver.    [.See  KoTATIOK.]      w.  s.  R. 

SKMK.H'AVKR  (I.at.  Sn>n/i>s>,  •  Ital.  .SV»./. 
croma,  Bincnona,  S>'mijaaa  ;  Germ.  SichithnUl, 
whence  the  American  term,  Sixteentk  Note  ;  Fr. 
Dtnible  enwAe).  The  sixteenth  part  of  a  ssmi- 
breve. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Semiquaver 

occtirs  in  the  Pnn-tica  Mitsimr  of  Franchinus 
Gafurius,  printed  at  Milan  in  1496.  It  may 
l>e  found — ^thon|rh  very  rarely — in  the  printed 

poly]>hi)iiic  niusie  of  the  16th  eentury.  in  the 
form  of  a  Mack  lozen;;!' .  In  iide<l  i:r)tc,  with  a 

I  double  hook,  ^  or  ^ ;  aud  it  is  manifestly 
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from  this  early  type  that  our  present  figure 
to  derived.  In  the  16th  century  both  Semi- 
quavers and  Quavers  were  always  printed  with 
Mparatf  liooks.  The  custom  of  joining  Quavers 
together  by  a  single  line,  and  Semiquavers  by 
a  double  one,  dates  from  the  17  th  century  ; 
and  the  credit  of  the  invention  is  [generally 
accorded  to  John  Heptiiistall,  almut  1690. 
[See  Notation.]  w.  g.  R. 

SK.MIKAMIDE  (i.i:  Seniiranas,  Einprests  of 
Nincvcli).  A  favourite  subject  with  Italian 
writers  of  operas.  Librettoenpon  it  were  written 
by  Moniglia,  AjhjsIoIo  Zeno,  an<l  Silvani  ;  and 
Clement's  lUetiomtairc  Lyriquc  contains  a  list 
of  twanty-ena  opena  compoeed  to  ona  or  othar 
of  those  by  the  masters  of  the  ISth  century. 
Voltaire's  play  ou  the  same  subject  was  adapted 
to  muido  and  set  by  Onmn  (Berlin,  1754),  and 
Catel  ( 1  S02).  Rossini's  AVell-known  rhrf-J'/aivrc 
was  written  to  a  libretto  by  Rossi,  and  produced 
at  'Fenioa,  Feb.  8, 1828  ;  and  fai  London,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  July  15,  182  J.  In  Fn  nch.  us 
'  Semiramis,'  it  appeared  in  Paris,  July  9, 1860. 
— SsnRJumnE  BtooyoaoitrrA,  words  by  Meta* 
stasio,  wjis  sot  by  Vinci,  Pori»ora,  Cocchi,  Sarti, 
Trai;tta,  Meyerlieer,  and  Gluok — the  laatof  these 
at  Vienna  in  1748.  o. 

8EltITON£(froni  tho  d  eck  ii/ur6nw).  Half 
a  tone  ;  the  smallest  interval  in  the  ordinary 
musical  scales.  The  semitone  may  be  of  different 
kinds,  each  of  whioh  has  »  different  theoretioal 
magnitude. 

Since  t\w  invention  of  the  diatonic  scale  the 
natural  intervalof  thefourth  has  Uli  n  ii , :  i  d 
artificially  into  two  tones  and  a  semitone.  In  tlic 
ancient  lireek  time  the  two  tones  were  both  what 
are  now  oallcd  major  tones,  and  the  heiuitone 
had  a  magnitude  determined  by  the  diHi'if  iice 
between  their  sum  and  the  fourth ;  but  witen 
harmony  b^^an  to  fweTail,  one  of  the  tones  was 
diminished  to  a  7ninor  tone,  and  this  <jave  the 
modem  semitone  a  little  greater  value.  The 
semitone,  so  formed,  as  belonging  to  the  diatimie 
scale  (from  P  to  c,  or  from  E  to  Fforexample) 
is  called  a  dialonic  semitone. 

Tbq  introdootion  of  ohroniatio  notes  gave  rise 
to  a  third  kind  of  senutone,  as  from  C  t<>  ('2  or 
from  G  to  i  this  is  called  a  diromalic  semi- 
tone and  has  a  leas  magnitnde  than  the  diatonic 
one. 

Finally  oame  the  great  aimpUlioation  of  music 
by  dividing  theoetaveintotweiveequal  fntorvals, 

each  of  which  was  called  a  jnean  semitone  ;  thus 
abolishing  practically  the  difference  between  the 
diatonic  and  the  chromatic  values.  A  semitone 
may  now  be  considered,  in  practical  use,  as 
simply  the  interval  between  the  sounds  given  by 
any  two  adjoining  keys  on  a  well-tuned  piano. 

The  relations  l>etween  the  theoretical  magni- 
tudes of  the  different  kinds  of  senut^nes  are 
about  as  follows  :  If  we  represent  the  magnitude 
of  a  mean  semitone  by  25,  the  true  magnitude  of 
a dktonio semitone  will  be  about  28  ;  of  acbro' 


matic  semitone  about  18  ;  and  ot  the  aocient 
Greek  hemitmie  about  38.  v.  ^. 

SEMl'LICE,  'simple' ;  a  direction  denoting 
that  the  jMisssge  so  marked  is  to  be  {lerformed 
without  any  adornment  or  deviation  from  the 
time,  used  i>articularly  in  pa.ssiiges  of  which  tho 
character  might  possibly  be  misunderstood.  The 
Arietta  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  varittiona 
in  Becthoven'slast  PF.  Sonata,  op.  lll.tonisrked 

i  '  Adagio  inolto  sempliee  eantabile.'  m. 

j      SE.Ml'KE,  'always,'  a  word  used  in  conjunc- 

I  tion  with  some  other  mark  of  time  or  expression 

}  to  signify  fh  it  such  mark  i.*»  to  remain  in  force 
until  a  uuw  direction  appears.  Its  |>urpo«e  is 
to  remind  the  performer  of  tiie  directions  which 
might  otherwise  be  forgotten — as  in  the  scherzo 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  where  the  direction 
Sempre  pp.  e  ataeeato  to  repeated  again  and  ajpun 

i  thronghout  tlie  movtMiient.  m. 

1     SENAILLE,  J£AN  Baktistk,  a  violinittt  of 

I  eminence,  at  one  time  member  of  the  hand  of 
T^ouis  XV.,  born  in  Paris  in  the  j>ansh  of  Saint 
Germain  I'Auxerrois  on  Not.  23,  1687.  He 
inherited  his  mnsioal  gifts  from  hto  father,  who 
played  the  hnutftfils  at  the  0|iera.  He  received 
hto  earliest  violin  instruction  from  Queversin, 
a  member  of  the  famous  '  Vingt-quatre  violons.' 
and  during  hto  period  of  ttndy  Mith  this  matter 
assisted  a  maUre  d  daiisrr  named  lk»nncfonK 
His  next  teacher  was  Corelli's  excellent  pupil 
Jemi  Haptiste  Auet,  generally  known  ;is  Butiate, 
whose  teaching  iniV)ued  him  with  such  a  longing 
to  visit  Italy  that  he  travelled  to  Modt-na, 
where  he  became  a  pnpil  of  .\iit nio  Vitali. 
According  to  the  account  of  Senaille  given  by 
Jacques  Ijacond>e  in  his  Diciioii >uiire  PvrtiVif 

I  //r.s  liiiiux-arts  (Paris,  1762),  Anet's  teaching 
enabled  his  j.njiil  to  surpass  the  Italton  violinist ; 
for  ou  his  arrival  at  Modena,  during  the  time 

I  of  the  annual  fair  held  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  eonii^oser  of  the  opera  then  beini,'  i-crt'oiTned, 
begged  him  to  play  in  his  orchesti-a,  and  on 
gaining  hto  consent  installed  him  with  ceremony 
in  a  ]ilaei'  ]tre|>are(l  for  him  ahoTo  the  other 
mem  hers  of  the  baud.  After  the  perfonnaace. 
he  w  a.s  pn  sented  to  the  Doke  and  Dnehese  of 

'  Modena :   jilaycd  several  of  his  own  s«ii)At.as 

(before  them  and  their  guests  with  unqualified 
snocess,  eventually  receiving  an  appointment  in 
the  tnusi<  of  the  court.  In  1719  he  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  spectol  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dudiess  of  Modena,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  d'Orl^ans — at  that  time  Regmt  of 
France — procured  him  a  position  in  the  Court 
band.  A  similar  appointment  was  accorded 
him  in  the  private  band  of  Ixmto  XV.,  and  h« 
held  this  until  his  death,  when  he  was  sucoeeded 
by  Joseph  Francicur. 

Senaille  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  performers 
of  his  time  in  France.  His  importation  of  the 
It4ilian  methods  of  playing  influenced  tlie 
French  school — at  that  time  in  its  fint  state 
of  development — almost  aa  mneh  as  did 
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Leclair.    Through  hia  two  Imt  papUa  Oajgnon 

ami  Guillcinaiii,  liis  traditions  were  transniittwl 
ami  preiiervfd.  Hia  comjiositious  show  the 
influence  of  Curelli  ;  they  comprised  Ave  hooks 
ot  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  and  wi  n-  pulilislied 
iu  books  ol  ten  sonataa  in  the  iullovviug  Vfai^s  : 
1710,  1712,  1716,  1721,  1727.  An  Aria  of 
bin  for  I'f.  and  V,  ia  included  in  C5.  .lentn-n's  'Clas- 
sischc  Violin  Muaik,'  Heft  iii.  A  Sarai^mnde and  , 
Allemanda  (Sonate  a  violou  seul)  is  arranged  | 
by  Alfred  ^Iot^at.  A  Smirit.i  in  G  edited  by  | 
Alfred  MotTat  is  in  biinruck^s  '  ^leister-Scbule 
fiir  V'ioline  mtt  Begleitong  dea  Pianoforte.* 
Alanl  includes  Senaille's  Ninth  Sonata  in 
his  'Msttres  CUasiques  do  Violon'  (18t)2),  | 
■ad  G.  JenMin  ha»  amnged  11m  tame  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violin  which  is  published  in 
'Olaaaiflche  Violin  Musik,'  1890.  A  com- 
position of  SenailM'a  is  also  to  be  found  in 
E.  M.  K.  Deldevez'n  '  Pii'-ccs  divors^'.s  choisies ' 
(Paha,  Kichault,  1858).— A.  Vidal,  Lea  In- 
ttrument$  d  ArOtH ;  O.  Hut,  The  Violin  and 

its  J/k,<(V  ;  Choron  ot  Fayolle,  J)irt.  Hist,  drg 
JIu9. ;  Felix  Hu^t,  Etudes  sur  Us  di^erenta 
Axtea  de  Violon, ;  Siog,  da  Mm. ;  J. 

LacA»nil>e.  Dic/ioiinainde$BeaMaB-Arfii ;  Clarke, 
IHct.  of  FuidWrs.  E.  H-A* 

8ENESIN0,  FRjixc?nco  BBBNAiiDt  nrrro, 

one  of  the  moat  fanioua  of  the  aopraniata  who 
llouriahed  iu  the  18  th  century.    He  waa  bom 
ahout  1680,  at  Siena  (whence  he  derired  his 
name),  and  received  his  musical  education  from 
Bemacchi,  at  Bologna.    In  1719  he  was  sing- 
ing at  the  Court  theatre  of  Saxony,  and  when 
Handel  oame  to  Dresden  in  quest  of  singers, 
was  engaged  by  him  for  Lcmdon.    His  tirst 
appearance  in  this  coimtry  (Nov.  172U)  was  1 
in  Bttononcini's  opera  *  Astarto,'  which  at  onoe 
established  him  in  public  favour.     He  sang  ! 
next  in  a  revival  of  Handel's  '  Floridanto,'  and  i 
in  the  celebrated  '  Muzio  Saevola';  afterwards  | 
in  Handel's  'Ottom-,'   '  Flavio,"  and  'Giulio 
Cesare'  (17*23),  *  Tamtrlann '  (1721),  '  liode-  . 
linda*(1725),'Scilito'and  '         aidro'  (1726X 
and  in  various  operas  and  i»;i--.ticrios  by  other  ' 
composers.    In  '  Giulio  Ceaare  '  his  declamation  i 
of  tiie  famous  aooompanied  recitative  'Alma 
del  gran  Pom  ()eo '  created  a  8{>ecial  sensation.  | 
A  writer  in  the  lAnuhm  Mnyasine  (Feb.  1733) 
relates  an  anumng  anecdote  of  Senesino  in  this 
opera:  'Wlu-n  I  was  last  at  the  ojiera  of  "Julius  I 
Cttaar,"  a  piece  of  the  machinery  tumbled  tlown  > 
from  the  roof  of  the  theatre  upon  the  stage, 
jnst    ;i,s   Senesino   had   chante*!    forth  these 
words  "Ceaare  non  seppe  mai  che  sia  timore" 
(Oaesar  never  knew  ftar).   The  poor  hero  was 
so  frightpn'^ii  that  he  ti*emblefl,  lost  his  voice, 
and  fell  crying.    Evety  tyrant  or  tyrannical 
minister  is  just  such  a  Onssr  as  Sraesino.* 
'  Alossandro '  had  a  nui  of  two  months,  and  its 
last  performance,  advertiaed  for  June  7,  waa 
prevented  bj  the  soddoi  illness  of  Senesino, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  twvel,  set  nS 


for  Italy,  for  the  recovery  of  his  h.  altli,  promia- 
ing  to  n  tuni  the  next  winter.  This  promise, 
however,  waa  not  kept  in  time  to  enable  the 
Opera>hottse  to  open  till  after  Christmas. 

Senesino  reapi>eared  in  Haiidel'H  'Admeto,' 
early  iu  1727.  This  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  '  Riccardo  Imo,'  and  in  172S  by '  Siroe  * 
and  'Tolotneo,'  in  which  a  great  etftrt  was 
made  by  the  echo  song,  '  Dite  che  la,'  suug  by 
CnzzonC  with  many  of  the  passsges  repeated 
behind  the  s(( ms  by  Senesino.  Hut  now, 
alter  several  uuproaperoua  aeaaoua,  tlie  society 
called  the  Soyal  Academy  was  dissolves 
Hawkins  attributes  to  this  tiitic  tlio  <in,irrel 
which  ended  iu  a  final  rupture  betweeu  Senesino 
and  the  great  coroposBr.    Bnt  this  Is  disproved 

by  till-  faft  that  Senesino  returned  to  sing  for 
Uandcl  iu  1730.  That  there  waa,  however, 
much  disootd  in  the  0Qsn)tany  before  it  separated 
is  true  enough. 

Ue  rejoined  the  Uajmarket  company,  under 
Handel's  management,  at  a  salary  of  1400 
giiineas,  and  ajiiioared  on  F<  b.  2,  1731,  in 
'  Poro,'  then  oouaidered  a  great  aucceaa.  In 
the  ssme  year  were  revived  'Rodelinda'  and 
'Binaldo.'  'Ezio'  and  '  Sosarnie  '  w  i  re  pro- 
dooed  in  1732.  Besides  singing  in  all  these, 
Senesino  took  part  (May  2,  1732)  in  *Erther,' 
Handel's  first  oratorio,  de.st  i  iWd  as  '  a  new 
apecies  of  exhibition  at  the  Opera-house,'  and 
on  June  10,  in  a  curious  peiformance,  under 
tlie  coniivoser's  own  direction,  of  '  Acis  and 
Galatea. '  Several  airs  and  three  choruaea  were 
interpolated  on  this  occasion,  from  Handel's 
early  Neapolitan  Serenata  on  the  same  subject, 
and  the  piece  was  sung  partly  iu  £ngUsh  and 
jiartly  iu  Italian. 

The  laatof  Handel's  o{>eraM  in  which  Senesino 
appeared,  waa  'Orlando'  (.Ian.  1733),  but  he 
took  {Hirt  later  in  the  same  season  in  *  Delrarah,' 
described  then  as  an  opera,  and  iierfomn  d  (aa 
was  *  Ksther ')  on  opera  nights.  The  long  im- 
[icnding  quarrel  now  came  to  a  crisis.  '  All 
these  wealthy  adversaries  of  Handel  naturally 
espoused  the  cause  of  Senesino  from  the  outset 
.  .  .  and  i-ndtd  by  demanding  that  Senesino 
should  Im!  retained  .  .  .  Handel  i-cplied  that 
Senesino  should  never  reappear  in  hLs  theatre.' 
(Schoelcher.)  Atconlingly,  says  Burney,  '  the 
nobility  and  gentry  oiK^ned  a  subscription  for 
Italian  <ipf»nis  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  inviting 
Porpora  thither  to  compose  and  conduct,  and  en- 
gaging Senesino,  Cuzzoni,  Montagnana,  Segatti, 
BertoUi,  and  afterwards  Fariuelli,  to  perform 
there.'  There  Senesino  remained  till  1735, 
when  he  letumed  to  Siena,  with  a  fortune  of 
£15,000,  and  built  liiniself  a  liousr. 

Seneaino'a  voice  waa  a  mezzo-soprano,  or, 
aoomding  to  some,  a  contralto.  Although 
limited  in  compass  it  was  considered  by  man}- 
good  judges  to  be  superior  in  quality  even  to 
that  of  FarinellL  It  was  elear,  penetmting, 
and  flexible,  his  Intonation  fknltleis,  his  shake 
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perfect.  Purity,  simplicity,  and  expressiveness 
were  the  charactenstics  of  Im  style,  while  for 
the  delivery  of  reoitatiTe  *  he  had  not  his  fellow 

in  Kiir<»|'e.' 

In  1739  Senesino  was  living  at  Florence,  and 
MDg  a  duet  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa 
there.     }{(>  (lied  about  1750.  T*  A,  M* 

SENFF,  Barthoi,k,  an  eminent  German 
music  -  publisher,  was  born  at  Friedrichshall, 
Cohiirg,  Kept.  2,  1816.  He  founded  the  house 
which  bears  his  name,  in  Lf-ipzi;,',  in  1850, 
and  his  catalogue  cuutaius  oritjin/il  editions  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Bralmis  (ojip.  5,  6, 
Gavotte  by  (!luck,  5  Stndien  fur  I'F.),  (Jiide, 
Hiller,  Reineckc,  Reita,  Rubinstein,  and  otber 
masters,  as  well  as  the  «»MU«nt  ednoational 
works  of  Louis  Kbhler. 

Bcnti  was  founder,  editor,  and  proprietor  of 
the  well-known  musical  periodical  SignaU/iir 
ffir  nm,tiknli.iche  lV>If.  [.See  PeKIODICALS, 
Musical,  vol.  iii.  p.  686a.]  He  died  at  Baden- 
weiler,  June  25,  1900.  o. 

SENFL,  or  SENFEL,  Ltdwio,  Wn  at  Zurich 
towards  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  A  volume 
of  MS.  soogi  is  tlie  Viemia  Iflnwry  contains 
•une  TeneSy  written  and  set  to  music  by  Sent! 
hiimelf,  deecribiug  his  early  enthusiasm  for 
mnsic,  his  ednoation  under  Heinrioh  bMo,  an<l 
his  j,'r!vtitndi>  tn  tlmt  iiiJistcr.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  Court  chu^jel  of  Maximilian  I., 
ultimately  raooeeded  leaao  as  ohapel-maeter,  and 
held  that  office  till  the  eiiijH-ror's  <leath  (Jan. 
1519),  ou  which  occasion  he  wrote  music  to  the 
words  '  Qnis  daUt  oooUs  noatria  fontem  lacri- 
nmniiii.'  Tn  1  .'>20  he  was  at  Angsburt,',  received 
a  present  of  htty  gulden  from  Charles  V.  ou 
Febb  19,  and  in  the  following  November  per- 
aonally  edited  the  '  Liber  selectamniCantinnum,' 
4nie  of  the  first  music  books  printed  in  Germany. 
Thence  he  went  to  Hnnioh,  though  in  what 
capacity  is  uncertain.  On  one  title-jiage  (1520) 
he  is  called  '  Musicus  intouator,'  on  another 
(1534)  'Mnaleus  primariOB,*  of  the  Dnke  of 
Ikvaria,  while  in  hia  own  letters  li<>  subscribes 
himself  simply  '  CSomponiafe  xu  Miiuchen.'  The 
date  of  his  death  ie  nnknown.  In  Forater'a 
collection  of  Licdkin  (preface  dale<l  Jan.  31, 
1556)he  is  spoken  of  as  'JL  8.  aelicer'  (t.&dead);  | 
and  the  titla  *miisioaa  primanns'  stands  for  | 
'  chapel-msatw '  be  must  have  died  or  retired 
some  years  before,  since  Ludwig  Daser  had  held 
that  oflfice  for  some  yean  when  Lsssos  went  to 
Munich  in  1557. 

The  well-known  letter  from  Luther  to  Senll' 
is  uu  evidence  that  the  composer  had  woilred 
spedaUy  for  the  Rafinmed  Church,  though  the 
existence  of  the  correspondence  has  given  rise 
to  that  idea.  Indeed  his  connection  with  the 
strictly  Catholic  court  of  Munich  would,  as 
F^tis  points  out,  render  it  most  improbable. - 
Fotjr  letters  written  by  Senfl  to  the  Margrave 

I  I>it«l  CobutC,  Oct.  4.  IMO.  The  IrtUr  l«  print**!  In  I'r  M 
LtUhtf  Untattkrn  abvr  tUr  MuM,  P.  A.  Buck  (Berlin.  igUK  f.  M. 


Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  and  to  G€org  Schut 
theis  are  printed  in  the  AUgemtim  Mi»t 
Zeiiung,  for  August  12,  1868. 

A  portrait  engraved  on  a  medal  by  Hagensafr 
of  Augsburg,  with  the  inscription  '  Ludovricui 
Senfel,'  and  on  the  reverse  '  Psallam  deo  dm 
quamdiu  fuero  1 529,'  ia  in  the  collMAioii  of «» 
and  medals  at  Vienna. 

The  royal  library  at  Munich  contaim  tbe 
manuscript  church  service  books  begm  by  laie 
and  completc<l  by  Senfl,  as  well  a-^  mannscrip* 
masses  by  the  latter.  His  most  inijwjrtaut  pub- 
lished works  are  (1)  *  Qvunijue  salutations?  R 
N.  Hieau  Christi,'  etc.  (Noriinbergjie,  1. 
(2)  '  Varia  carmiuum  genera,  quibus  tuti!  U.<tu- 
tins,  tnm  alii  egregii  jKH-tae  .  .  .  harniomu 
composita'  (A/.  l.'')34);  (3)  '121  iiewe  Ije-ier' 
(M.  1634),  witli  81  no8.  by  L.  8.  ;  (4)  'Mig 
nilicatoctotonorum,'  a  4,  5  (M  1537);  (.^)'11J 
guter  newer  Liedlein'  (Id.  1544),  with  64  m 
by  L.  S.  Besides  these  Eitner*  names  ibow 
100  separate  pieoea  printed  in  various  collectioc! 
of  the  Ifitb  century.  (See  the  QurUrv-L^j^b  x  ] 
In  luodcni  notation  nine  sacred  pieces  (a 
given  by  Winterfeld  in  Der  evanffdiaeht  Kirdu*- 
(jesinni  (Ij^^ipzijLj,  184  3),  and  five  Lied'T  ^" 
T'iliencron  in  Die  hittorisehen  VoUaludn  d-r 
iJndttheu  (Leips{g^  1865-49y.       J.  B.  a.-& 

SENNET— also  written  Senet,  Skvnatt, 

SVNNET,  CySET,  SiGKKT  Or  SlONATE— »  wonl 

which  oocan  in  stage-direetiotts  in  the  fkjt 

of  the  EHzjilK^tlian  dramati^^ts,  and  i-'  used  fo 
denote  that  a  iiarticular  fantare  is  to  be  plajed. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  fnm  Bevea,  ui 
may  indicAte  a  flourish  of  seven  notes,  as  snf- 
gested  in  8taiuer  and  Barrett's  Dictitmaiy  ^ 
Muaieal  Tbtiiu,  It  is  a  technical  term,  and  vlat 
I>articular  notes  were  played  is  now  unknot 
A  Sennet  was  distinguished  from  a  Flouii&bi 
as  is  proved  by  a  stage-directioii  in  Dd^( 
S"/ii-i/iiiiis/i.r.  'Tniiiipcts  sound  a  florish,  and 
then  a  seunate.'    (Nares's  Olotaary.)    w.  £.>. 

8ENZA,  'without' — aaSensa  organo,  'will> 
out  organ '  ;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrei)« 
throughout  Handel's  organ  concertos; 
rtpeUxiong,  'without  repeat'  [see  Bbfut]; 
.SVjua  tnnjx),  '  without  time,'  which  ot-eurs  t 
Schumann's  Hnmoreska^  op.  20,  in  the  inoTf 
ment  merited  Pitwipitoao.  Th9  right  hsad  n 
marked  Cume  srHza  h-iftfio  ('  Wie  ausser  temf^ 
in  German),  while  tlie  left  remaina  inU^ 
The  same  direction  is  employed  at  the  tvi  ^ 
Chopin's  Nocturne,  op.  9,  Xo.  3.  lii  tk 
'Sanotus'  of  Verdi's  Requiem  both  the  unm 
aenaa  miaura  and  seticit  ttmjm  occur.  M- 

SEPTAVE.    The  compass  of  seven  diatoeie 
notes  reckoned  upward  from  the  tonic  or  l'"*.'- 
note.    Tlie  term  is  occasionally  emiiloyeKl 
organ-bnildcrs.  T.  E. 

SKITET  (Fr.  S^ptuor;  Ital.  SrpUtto\  A 
eom[H>sition  for  8ov«u  instruments  or  x'oiw^ 
with  or  without  aco<mipaiiiment 
>  wmttx  Mill  (Bwtto.  vet). 
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B««thoven's  famous  Septi  t  i  u  strings  and 
wind  uaturally  heads  the  list,  and  Hummel's 
for  {>unu,  strings,  and  wind  is  the  next  beet 
known,  though  it  is  far  inferior  to  Spohr's 
ditficult  and  brilliant  work  for  a  situilar  coni- 
tunalioD  (oil.  147).  A  striking,  though  tuo 
seldom  heard  composition,  is  8aiiit*8a«ns's 
Sept'  i  for  piano,  strings,  and  trumi^et,  op.  65, 

Ojjcratic  situations  have  seldom  given  rise 
lo^  or  opportiuiity  for,  vocal  septata,  but  the 
n^nifioent  specimen  in  the  laat  act  of  Goetz's 
'Xuning  of  the  iShrew '  deaervea  foremost 

flNDtiOII.  P.  G. 

SEQUENCE  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the 
Mpetitioa  of  A  detinite  group  of  notes  or  chords 
im  diArant  poditioiw  of  tbe  aoole,  Uko  ngaiu 
»tepH  K-soendingordweending,  •■  in  tho  following 
outlines : — 


The  device  has  been  a  jGftvoorite  one  with 
comiMiMTs.  from  Cort-lli,  Bach,  and  H&ndel,  to 
SchumauD,  Brahms,  and  Wagner.  The  reason 
is  partly  that  it  is  so  tlioroughly  intelligible 
without  being  oommonplaoe.  The  mind  is 
euily  led  from  point  to  point  by  recognising 
each  successive  step  after  the  tir^it  group  of 
eboids  has  bean  givan,  and  is  suthciently 
interested  by  the  slight  amount  of  diversity 
which  prevails  at  eacli  repetition.  It  thus 
npplies  a  vital  element  of  form  in  a  manner 
which  in  some  c&sen  has  certain  advantages  over 
nnple  exact  repetition,  esjiecially  when  short 
ibases  are  repeated  in  joxtaporition.  It  waa 
eonsf^|iifiitly  n»a*b;  mnrh  use  of  hy  t-arly  com- 
posers of  sonatas,  and  instrumental  works  of 
like  natnre,  sneh  aa  CkirelU  and  his  immediate 
•uocessors  ;  and  in  many  <a.s<s  fxairipU^s  make 
tbetr  appearance  at  analogous  points  in  ditl'ereut 
■evMiaitB,  indicating  the  reoognitioa  of  fonnal 
pindpleiin  their  introduction.  This  oooms, 
fcr  fautUMe,  near  the  l>eginning  of  the  second 
bslf  in  the  following  movements  firom  Corelli's 
Opfra  QuartA :  Corrente  and  AUemanda  of 
Sonata  1,  Allomanda  and  Corrente  of  Sonata 
2.  Corrente  of  Sonata  3,  Corrente  and  Giga 
of  Sonata  4,  Gavotte  of  Sonata  5,  AUemanda 
Wfi  fliga  of  Sonata  6,  and  so  forth.  A 
Ivge  proportion  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
MpMioBa  are  diatonic ;  that  is,  the  groups  are 
lepnlad  analogously  in  thr  ^anio  k*^v  series, 
vithent  consideration  of  the  real  ditfurence  of 
^Hty  in  the  intanrala ;  ao  that  m^'or  sevenths 
•w«ion.illy  answer  minor  seventlis,  and  dimin- 
ished hfths  {lerfect  fifths,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
^  haa  loi^  haen  ooniidand  allomhlo  to  in> 


troduoe  intervals  and  combinations,  in  thoae 
circumstance*,  which  would  othtTwise  have 
been  held  iuatluiissible.  Thus  u  triad  un  tlie 
leading  note  would  in  ordinary  circumstances 
be  considered  as  a  discord,  and  would  be  limited 
in  progression  accordingly  ;  but  if  it  occurred 
in  asaqnence,  its  limitationa  were  freely  obviated 
by  the  preponderant  inlhienc*'  of  the  established 
lorm  of  motion.  Such  diatonic  sequences,  called 
also  aometimea  diatonio  •oooeeriom^  ore  ex- 
tremely familiar  in  HaiMh  l's  works.  A  typical 
instance  is  a  Capriccio  in  G  migor,  published 
in  Baner'a  '  Alte  Meiater,*  which  contains  at 
least  fifteen  sefjuences,  some  of  them  unu>;ually 
long  ones,  in  four  pages  of  Allegro.  The  subject 
itedtf  ia  a  ohancteriitic  eiample  of  a  aaciQenoe 
in  a  sin^  part ;  it  is  aa  foUowa : — 


etc. 

A  kind  of  se^^ueuce  which  was  early  developed 
hot  which  ia  more  eharaeteristie  of  Uter  mnaie, 

is  the  modulatoiy  serpitiicc.  soiiietini("<  also 
called  chromatic.  In  this  lonn  accidentals  are 
introdnoed,  aometimes  by  following  exactly  the 
(juality  of  the  intervals  where  the  diatonic  scries 
would  nut  lulmit  of  them,  and  sometimes  by 
pur{x}sely  altering  them  to  gain  the  ttep  of 
modulation.  This  will  be  easily  intaUigihla 
from  the  following  example : — 


The  u.st  fulncs-  of  the  device  in  huoIi  circum- 
8tanc4,'s  is,  if  anything,  even  more  markc<l  than 
it  is  in  a  single  key,  because  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  range  which  it  allows,  and  the  close* 
uess  and  cogency  of  the  successive  transitiona 
which  it  rendera  poeaible.  A  compact  and 
significant  example  to  the  jK)int  is  the  following 
from  a  fugue  by  Cherubini  in  C  m^or  : — 


Beethoven  Wml  •  vt  ry  remarkable  use  of  this 
deWce,  especially  in  the  gn^at  S<mata  in  Bb, 
op.  106.  from  which  an  example  is  quoted  in 
the  article  Modulation  [vol.  iii.  p.  281>].  TTie 
'working  out'  )>ortion  of  the  fir^t  uiovcmpnt  of 
the  same  sonata  is  an  almost  unbroken  series  of 
se(|nonoes  of  both  orders ;  and  the  introduction 
to  the  fiiKil  f;:;,'iji^  is  (>vf  n  riioni  remarkable,  Inith 
for  the  length  of  the  sequence,  and  the  origi- 
nality of  ita  treatment.   TIm  flnt>]mntionad» 
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which  b  rmni  flii  alow  moveoMiit,  k  further 

fLMuai  kable  as  an  example  of  a  peculiar  manipu- 
lation of  the  <levice  by  which  modern  comiioscns 
have  obtained  very  impressive  wUti.  This  is 
the  <  li;uiL,'('  of  emphasis  iu  the  successive  stejiM 
of  wincli  it  is  coinjK)»ed.  For  iuatance,  if  the 
oharacteristio  group  consists  of  three  chords  of 
equal  Ieii<,'tli.  aud  the  time  in  which  it  occurs 
is  a  square  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  chord  which 
is  smphstio  in  the  flnt  step  will  be  weakest  iu 
the  next,  and  riVv  f-rsti.  This  form  will  be  most 
ea.sily  understood  from  ixu  outline  example  : — 


A  j)aH,s,ii,'e  lit  the  beginning  of  the  Presto  at  the 
end  of  Ueethoven's  Leonora  Overture,  No.  is 
a  good  example  of  a  sequence  of  this  kind  iu  a 
single  part.    It  begins  in  the  following  quota- 


The  extension  of  the  characteristic  group  of 
a  scqucuco  is  slmost  unlimited,  but  it  will  be 
obvious  st  once  tliat  in  harmonic  sequences  the 
Hhorter  and  simpler  they  are  the  more  imme- 
diately they  will  ho  understood.  In  long-limbed 
sequences  the  hearer  may  soon  |Hjrceive  that 
there  is  a  iirinei|fle  of  order  underlying  what  he 
hears,  though  it.s  exact  nature  niaj'  always  elude 
his  a]iprehension,  and  in  res[)ect  of  the  hirger 
branches  of  form  this  is  a  derided  advantage. 
Among  short -limbed  emphatic  se([uonces  in 
flMMlsrn  music,  the  one  of  eight  steps  whicli 
occurs  towards  the  en<l  of  the  Wist  fnll  portion 
of  the  overture  to  '  Die  Meistcr>iinger '  is  ooii- 
spicnoos,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  hein^' 
slightly  irrejjular.  The  Idii^  limhed  sequences 
are  sometimes  elaborately  concealed,  so  that  the 
underlying  lonroe  of  oraer  in  the  progression 
can  only  with  diffirulty  he  nnravelliHl.  A 
remarkable  example  of  a  very  complicated 
sequence  of  this  kind  is  s  pssnage  in  Sehumnnn's 
Fantasia  in  C  major  (op.  17),  in  the  movement 
in  Ei7,  marked  '  Modcrato  con  enei;gia,'  begin* 
Bing  Kt  the  58th  bur.  The  pussge  is  too  long 
to  quotSb  but  the  eUie  to  the  inysten,'  may  be 
extracted  somewhat  after  this  manner  : — 


In  <y<l"y  t'>  '•<'<-'  li'-v  i'  '    "  !-  ;.-  .  r]  manipulated 
rsference  must  be  made  to  the  original. 
A  apaoisi  of  aequenoa  whkh  ia  ikmiUir  ia 


modem  music  is  that  in  which  a  figure  or 
melody  is  relocated  a  tone  higher ;  this  hn 
been  termed  a  Rosalia.  [S««  axU,  p.  lil.J 
Another,  which  is  aquai^  ebaiMlsriatk^  is  a 
reiH?titi(ui  of  a  iit,nire  or  passage  a  seniiton* 
higher  ;  an  e.vaiuplc  troni  the  Eroica  Sympbouy 
is  quoted  in  voL  ilL  p.  285  of  this  Dictionsiy. 

Tlie  device  has  never  been  ImiuiiiI  to  rigid 
exactness,  because  it  is  easy  to  loUow,  and 
slight  deviations  sessonnbly  introdooed  m 
often  liappy  in  effect.  In  fact  its  virtue  d  ies 
not  consist  so  much  in  the  exactness  of  traiu- 
position  aa  in  the  intdligibility  of  snskgoai 
ie{>etitions.  If  the  musical  idea  is  sufficientlv 
inu^esting  to  carry  the  attention  with  it,  thie 
sequence  W01  perform  its  fttnetkm  sdequat^Iy 
even  if  it  bO  slightly  irregular  both  iu  it-N 
harmonio  steps  and  iu  its  melodic  features ;  sad 
this  happens  to  be  the  esse  hotli  in  tiie  exnnplp 
from  the  slow  movement  of  lkotlinv.  n'.-s  .Souat* 
in  Bb,  and  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Scha- 
mann's  Fantasia.  It  it  not  so,  howsTsr,  vidi 
the  crude  harmonic  successions  which  sis  moio 
commonly  met  with ;  for  they  are  like  diagrsma, 
aud  if  they  are  not  exact  they  are  good  for 
nothing.  c.  H.  B.  f. 

SEQUKNTIA  {Proaa  ;  En<,'.  Sr.jumcf,  or 
Proae).  A  hynm  of  peculiar  structure,  which 
owes  its  name  to  its  position  in  the  Mam ;  it 
appears  there  as  the  continuation  or  stf^inenr* 
of  the  Gradual  and  Alleluia.  It  originally  v:u 
a  long  jubilus  or  melody  without  words,  attached 
to  the  a  of  the  Alleluia.  (S<'e  Trope.)  In 
the  9th  century  in  France  words  were  adapted 
to  the  notes,  and  these  were  eallsd  a  '  Prose,' 
because  they  followed  the  lines  of  the  music 
and  not  any  scheme  of  me  tre.  W  hen  these  com- 
poaitionB  had  thus  won  a  place  far  themseim 
fresli  niK  H  came  to  be  written  in  repiilar  mrtrf, 
and  the  old  name  i'rose  being  unsuitable  gave 
way  to  the  new  name  Seqnenoe.  From  tlw 
12tli  century  tothel.'ith  century'- siuh  cv:imi<o- 
sitious  were  most  popular;  aud  many  of  the 
most  hesntilhl  spedmsns  we  poasess  were  writtea 
by  the  great  Hymnologists  who  flourished  durin? 
these  productive  periods.  Medinral  Offio»^ 
Books  contain  innamsmhle  asqnenees  of  atrikiofr 
originality  ;  but  at  the  last  revision  of  thr 
Romau  liturgy,  by  direction  of  the  CouucU  o< 
Trent,  the  greater  number  of  these  were  ex- 
panged.  Five,  however,  have  \wen  retained 
in  the  current  missal  :  and  these  five  occupy 
a  very  jirominent  jK>8ition  in  the  services  in 
which  they  are  incorporated,  as  well  aa  in  tks 
history  of  eccle.'^iasti'-al  music. 

1.  The  sequence  ap]X)inted  for  F-a,-tcr  Sundijr 
ia  'Victimac  |>aschaU,'  the  ol<l.  >t  now  in  usr, 
and  in  reality  a  ProMo,  written  by  Wipoia  tbe 
first  half  of  the  1 1th  century. 

2.  The  sequence  for  ^V1lit8undny.  'Veai 
Sancte  Spiritus,'  in  rhymed  triplets  of  Tmchii'" 
Dimeter  Cataloctic,  was  written  probably  by 
Innooant  m.  at  the  end  of  the  lath  ontafy: 
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it  is  called  by  OMduBTal  writwa,  'The  Golden 

3.  For  the  festival  of  Corpus  Cliristi,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  the  celebrated  sequence, 
'  I^iida  Sioti,'  which  is  generally  belioTed  to 
dale  from  about  the  year  1261. 

4.  To  Innocent  III.  is  also  attributed  the 
*  Stal>at  Muter,'  sung  siin  c  \7'27  on  tln'  '  Feastfl 
of  the  ijevcn  Dolours  of  Our  Lady  '  (tho  Friday 
in  Passion  Week,  and  the  third  ehiiiday  in 
Si'(itiMiiher).  The  authorship,  however,  hfus 
not  been  certainly  ascertained ;  and  many  are 
inclined  to  attrilmte  it  to  JeeolNie  de  BenedietiB 

(Jaoopone).     (See  Si  AliAT  Matf.I!.) 

5.  Even  more  celebrated  than  any  of  these 
b  the  *  Dies  irae '  written,  dnring  the  latter  half 

of  the  1:2th  centur)-  or  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century,  by  Thomas  of  Celaiio,  and  sung  in 
the  *Reqniem,*  or  Maes  for  tbe  Dead.    In  the 

tri[i!i'  staii/.is  of  this  woudcrfiil  poem  the 
rhymed  Latin  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  attained  its 
highest  perfection ;  and,  though  the  '  Stabat 
Mater'  is  frequently  said  to  be  second  only  to 
it  in  beauty,  tlie  distance  between  the  two  is 
very  great. 

The  ]>lain-cliant  nielodics  of  se<^uence8  differ 
from  byuin  melodies  in  their  stiucture.  The 
anoient  jubilns  was  divided  into  seotiona,  each 
of  which  was  sung  twice,  and  consetiucntly  a 
sec^ueuoe  melody  proiierly  consists  of  a  series 
of  phraaee  each  of  which  is  repeated.  Similarly 
a  sefiiience  is  a  series  of  verses  each  dual  in 
Structure  and  consisting  of  strophe  and  anti> 
strophe.  They  may  he  repreeented  by  the 
formula  aa' :  66' :  cc',  etc.  In  the  early  rhyth- 
mical proses  a,  b,  e,  etc.,  are  usually  unlike  one 
another;  in  tlie  later  metrical  proses  for  the 
most  part  the  same  scheme  runs  throughout 
tbe  words  though  the  music  varies.  The  '  Dies 
irae '  is  irregular  and  does  not  conform  to  the 
usual  tyiH-,  beeatUM^  it  wns  not  originaliy  a 
8e4[uencc  at  all.  All  of  theee,  and  other 
sequences  besides,  are  found  in  use  in  wliole 
or  inpartin  Anglican  services.  For  '  Dies  irae  ' 
Me  M^mns  Ancient  (tml  Modem  (new  edition), 
808,  BuglUh  Hyinnal,  351;  '  Laudn  Sion,' 
&  B.  817  ;  'Stabat Mater,'//.  A.  an.i  J/.,  13L'. 
E.  If.  1 1 .'»,  in  i«rt  ;  *  Veni  sancti  Spiritus, '  Jf.  A. 
and  M.  184,  E.  //.  165;  '  Victiniae  pasciiali,' 
S.  H.  130.  ComiMire  an  early  French  rhythmi- 
cal prose  'Salus  Aetema,'  E.  //.  1 0.  and  contrast 
it  with  a  late  metrical  sequence  such  as  '  Sponsa 
Chriflti.'  //.  A.  and  M.  246,  S.  H.  858,  both  as 
regards  text-aud  melody. 

In  addition  to  tht-se  plain  song  melotlies, 
we  poeeeee  itmtiinerable  settings  of  all  the 
sr(|nenees  now  in  use,  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  Polyi'honic  School  ;  and  many  by  the 
claasical  coniposei-s  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. For  these  see  DiKs  IltAK;  Latda  Sidn  ; 
Stabat  AIater  ;  Veni  Sancte  Sri kit.us  ;  ani> 
VicTiMAB  Pabobali.    w.  k.  k.  ;  revised  by 

W.  H.  K. 

VOL.  IV 


SERAGLIO,  THE.    (i.  )  The  English  title 

of  an  adaptation  (produced  1827)  of  Mozart's 
Entki  hkung  aus  kkm  Skkau..  See  vol.  i. 
p.  784. 

(ii.)  An  oj>era  by  Charles  Dibdin  under  this 
title  was  produced  at  Covent  (iardeii,  Nov.  14, 
1 778.  Dibdin  being  then  in  France,  Dr.  A  rnold , 
composer  to  the  theatre,  had  some  share  in  tlie 
musical  ^Mirt  of  it,  but  it  contains  Dibdin's  bne 
song  '  Blow  high,  blow  low '  aang  in  the  opera 
by  Reinhold,  and  afterwards  introduced  by 
tianuister  into  Ame's  onera  Thomas  and  Sally.' 
The  opera  had  very  little  aaceeeg,  but  both 
libn  ttn  and  the  nuisie  were  published.  Harris 
tbe  Covent  Garden  manager  bad  altered  tbe 
]rieee  oonelderably  for  acting  purpoeee.     r.  x. 

SEIIArHlX,  Sam  I  t  s  (or  Santo  Serakin) 
and  GioKUiu  (uncle  and  nephew),  two  celebrated 
violin  •maken  of  Teniee.  The  imele,  as  hie 
label  informs  tis  ('Sanctus  Seiajihin  Utinensis 
fecit  Venetiis '),  was  originally  of  Udiue,  a  town 
in  the  Venetian  territoiy  towards  the  monntaina 
of  Carinthia,  and  probably  of  Jewish  extraction. 
His  violins  date  from  about  1710  to  1740. 
The  nephew,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  of 
his  instruments,  worked  with  th(>  uncle  many 
years,  and  appears  to  have  suooeeded  biui  in  the 
tnninefls.  The  inatnunents  of  Sanctus  Seraphin 
occupy  a  middle  place  between  the  Italian  and 
the  'lyrolese  schooU  As  £u-  as  external  appear- 
ance goes,  the  makv  leenu  to  vacillate  between 
the  model  of  Stainerand  that  of  Nicholas  Aniati. 
But  in  the  essential  uarticulars  of  the  art,  in 
the  selection  of  wood  of  the  finest  and  most 
sonorous  quality,  in  the  proiH;r  calculation  of 
the  proportions,  and  the  solidity  and  tiuish  of 
the  parts,  he  woriced  on  the  principles  of  the 
Cremona  makers.  Few  equalled  him  as  a  work- 
man. Those  who  wish  to  see  how  far  mechanical 
perfection  can  be  carried  should  examine  Sera- 
phin's  purfliug  with  a  magnifying  glass.  In 
Seraphin's  earlier  years  the  Stainer  character 
I«redominates  in  his  instruments  ;  in  his  later 
years  he  leaned  to  the  Amati  mcKlel.  His  in- 
struments are  famous  for  their  jierfect  finish 
(reminding  forcibly  of  the  style  of  Stradivarius), 
their  remarkably  lufltroiMdeep  red  vaniiah,  and 
fine  mellow  tone. 

[The  |)eriod  of  Sanctus  Seraphin's  activity 
extends  from  about  1678  to  1785.  He  worked 
in  Udine  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  during 
that  time  he  craployetl  an  engraved  label  of 
large  dimensions  which  i-uns :  '  Sanctus  Sera* 
I'hinus  Kicolai  Amati  Cremonensis  Allnmnus 
faciebat:  Udine  A.  16  ':  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  dates  on  Seraphin's  labels  are  in 
HO<'ordanfti  with  the  rest  of  his  work,  neatly 
written  in,  and  not  bungled,  as  is  fretjuently 
the  case  with  his  contemporaries.  The  Venetian 
label  quoted  at  the  Iniginning  of  this  article  is 
larger  than  any  label  to  be  found  in  a  Cremona 
instrument.  Tlic  legend  on  Seraphin's  tiehet 
is  iimmed  by  a  design  composed  on  three  sides 
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of  gmoeftil  curving  strokes,  while  the  upper  side 

is  f'oniii>'l  of  two  fVri)  IcaveH  and  cli'gant  curves. 
Ou  either  side  there  are  respectively  some  rolls 
of  mnsio  Mid  a  ▼iolhi.  BspraMutatfona  of  this 
ticket  arc  given  liy  M.  Laun  iit  (Irillct  in  his 
Aueltres  du  Violon  and  also  in  Herr  von 
lAtgendorfTa  Die  €Mgen  w»d  LBodeimaiher. 
On<>of  th<^  lineHt  known  rxampIesofthiH  maker's 
work  was  a  violoncello  lent  to  the  South 
Kenaington  Special  Loan  Exfaibition  by  its 
owner  Mr.  H.  B.  Heath  in  1872.] 

CSeoiKB  Seraphin  followed  bis  uncle's  later 
model  with  mich  preciriom  that  H  is  diflienit  to 
find  any  point  of  difference.  Like  his  uncle, 
be  finished  his  instrumeata  to  a  degree  of  ]K'rfec. 
tion  which  amonnta  to  a  fiiult,  depriving  thcni, 
as  it  does,  of  character  and  individuality.  Like 
hU  uncle,  he  used  a  large  copper>plate  lal>el 
(nearly  all  the  Italian  makers  used  letterpress 
labels)  bearing  the  inscription  '  Geor^ius  Stira- 
phin  Sancti  nepos  fecit  Venctiis  (174;j).'  lioth 
makers  branded  their  iustnuuents  at  the  tail- 
pin.  Their  works  are  not  common  in  England, 
and  specinir-tis  in  good  preservation  realise  from 
j£50  upwards. 

[A  superb  violin  of  Sanetus  Seraphin  which 
be]oni,'i"(]  to  Messrs  l^arrt*  and  Bayly  h  collection 
realised  £280,  at  a  sale  by  auction  in  1894, 
while  a  violonoello  by  the  same  maker,  the 
jiro|>i  rty  of  .Tame-S  Ooilin;^.  Kw].,  was  sold  in  a 
like  manner  for  £5ti:Hs.  in  1857.  According 
to  Yon  Latgendorff,  George  Seraphin  was  not 
Sanctns  Serapliin's  nephew  but  his  gi-andson.  —  - 
Yon  Lutg^udorli,  Uie  Geigen,  and  Laut^n- 
madker ;  diaries  Reads,  A  Lod  AH  Revived  ; 
AUw^rto  Hacliinann,  f  -A*/*  ;  J.  M.  Fleming, 
Old  Violiru  ;  Laurent  (irillet,  Let  Ancitrcs  du 
Fioton ;  G.  Hart,  The  Violin ;  A.  Yidal,  Lc9 
Insb-umrnlH  a  Arclut.^  K.  .r.  p,  ;witll  additions 
in  square  brackets,  by  Jt.  u-A. 

SERAPHINE.  In  vol.  ii.  ]».  808a  reference  is 
made  to  the  seraphine  as  a  precursor  of  Deboin's 
H  ARMONIDM.  It  was  an  English  fi-ee-reed  instru- 
ment resembling  the  German  Physharmonica, 
which  latter  was  brought  to  England  by  the 
Schulz  family  in  1826.  In  1828  a  similar 
instrument,  but  named  Aeol  -  harmonica,  was 
played  by  young  Schulz  at  a  Philharmonic 
Con'^frt  (f  irn  i  r  tantc  for  Aeol-liarmonica  and 
two  giiil.u  s,  A I  n  il  28).  In  18o.'-5,  John  (Ireen, 
who  ha<l  iM'eii  dementi's  traveller,  and  had  a 
shop  in  Solio  Si|uaii',  brought  out  the  Scrajdiiiie. 
Green  engaged  Samuel  Wesley  to  give  weekly 
performances  u]>on  the  ssrapbine  at  his  shop, 
and  inan,if,'ed  f  >r  some  tiin*-  to  dispose  of  his 
instruments  at  40  guineas  each.  But  the  sera- 
phine wss  harsh  and  rsapy  In  tone,  and  never 
found  favour  witli  sfiisitivo  nmsieians.  The 
wind  apjiaratus,  simiUu-  to  the  or^an,  was  a 
dead-weighted  bellows  giving  s  nniform  pres. 
sure,  aipl  a  ■^wdl  w;is  prmhi'id  hy  oi>ening 
a  shutter  of  a  box  placed  over  the  reeds. 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  W.  B.  BvanainvsBtsd 


the  *  Organo  Harmonica,'  the  improvements 

the  seraphine  consist  ini;  of  thin  steel  r«eds  artis- 
tically voiced,  and  coiled  springs  in  the  reservoir 
to  enable  the  player  to  prodnee  a  rapid  arti- 
culation with  a  small  wind  )>rfssnre.  an-i  t.^ 
increase  the  power  of  tone  as  the  reservoir 
filled.  Eminent  mnsleians  paUidy  prownncd 
Mr.  Evans's  instrnment  more  valuable  than 
seraphiue  as  a  substitute  for  the  organ,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  ospaUs  af 
what  is  now  known  as  '  dea^l  exjires-sion.' 

Patents  for  various  improvements  of  thesoa* 
phine  were  tsken  oot  by  Myers  and  Storar  is 
1 839,  hy  Storer  alone  in  1846,  and  by  Mott  m  the 
same  year.  There  is  further  reference  to  it  in 
[tatents  of  Fape  1850,  and  Blackwell  1851 
About  the  last-named  date  it  was  entirely  sapv- 
seded  by  the  harmonium.  a.  j.  h. 

SERENADE  (Ital.  Stremitn  ;  Fr.  Str^mid< ; 
Germ.  8tSnie}tcti).  Evening  song,  from  the 
Italian  ff  rn.  Hence  the  word  luus  lK>en  L 
indisrriminately,  to  many  dilferent  kinds  of 
music  intended  to  be  snng  or  played  at  ni^t 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  so  generally  has  this  con- 
nection of  ideas  been  accepted  that,  by  conuuoa 
consent,  the  term  'Serenade'  haa  ideatiliad 
itself  in  many  l.iiij^^iiagcs  with  the  sonj;  miu-j  1>V 
a  lover  standing  beneath  his  mistress  s  wukIow, 
or  the  concert  of  instmmental  muaio  snbstitateil 
for  it  by  aji  admin-r  with  *  no  voiec  for  singing.' 

To  be  true  to  nature,  a  serenade  of  this  kind 
should  be  simple,*  radodioos,  sensnons  in  expiw. 
sion,  and  MOeoirifwiniwi  by  some  kind  of  instni- 
mout  which  the  lover  might  carry  in  his  band. 
All  these  conditions  are  fidfilled  in  the  nMst 
perfect  oxanijib-  of  the  style  that  e\  <  r  lias  Wn. 
or  is  ever  likely  to  be  written — 'Deh  vieai 
alia  fineatrs,'  in  '  Don  Giovannt'  The  metodr 
of  this  is  as  artless  as  a  folk -.song,  yet  cap- 
able of  breathing  the  vciy  soul  of  voluptooot 
INission. 

[If  Mozart  created  the  perfect  type  of  rocal 
serenade  in  the  song  just  mentioned,  such  thui^ 
as  his  *  Hafner  Soenade '  have  served  as  the 
model  of  the  instrumental  serenade^  which,  like 
the  divrtimrnfo,  is  generally  in  a  large  number  of 
short  njovemeuts.  The  two  Sercuaile  trios  of 
Beethoven  (opp.  8  and  25)  are  illustrious  speci- 
nii'iis  of  the  forms  in  which  each  sci-tinn  is  'tf 
the  mi>st  concise  structure  and  built  upon 
melodir  t  hemes  that  areea4jilyrccognis.-4ble  by  the 
untnt<irefl  rar.  Two  serenades  by  Bmbma  an- 
among  his  t-arlier  works  ;  the  first,  op.  1 1,  is  for 
full  orchestra,  in  D  ;  and  the  second,  op.  16  ia 
A,  lias  no  violins.  It  does  not  appear  that  tlif 
German  eijuivalent,  Htnndchtn^  has  foimd  madi 
favour  with  the  eomposer  of  instranuntsl 
S^'renades."]  w.  s.  a. 

SEUENATA  (ItaL  HcrtmUa  ;  Fr.  Herimit', 
Germ.  Serenade).  Though  the  terms  Bewsfs 
and  St  r( Made  are  generally  regarded  as  inttf* 
changeable — so  nearly  syuonymous,  that  v« 
bam  nodioioa  tmt  to       the  one  aa  tbatiaaa> 
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htad  eqaivtlmt  of  the  other— they  mean,  in 
BniMl  Ungoege,  two  very  diflSsreiit  thin^'». 

The  voeal  SenoAta  temf  he  oonndered  ae  e 
famof  CbntMs,  whioh  mej  he  either  drsnwtic 

er  inuiginative,  or  even  a  simple  Ode  on  any 
•nl^jeet  not  actually  sacred.  Handel  applied 
the  term  to  his  Italian  Pastoral,  '  Aci,  Qalatea, 
e  Polifemo^'  writton  at  Xaplcii  in  1709  ;  to  the 
Ode  compoaed  for  the  Birthday  of  Anne  of 
Denmark  in  1712  ;  and  to  the  English  Pastoral 
'Aeieaiid Galatea, '  >  written  at  Cannons  in  1720. 

We  mast  not  omit  mention  of  a  ScronatA  by 
StTMleUa  in  whicli  two  lovtrs,  each  with  his  or- 
cbestra  t»  a  coach,  serenade  a  lady,  a  work  which 
is  famous  because  Handel  npiiropriated  a  great 
dr&l  of  it  in  '  Israel.'  It  was  republished  as  No. 
3  of  Chrysander'a  SuppUmeiUe  to  the  edition  of 
Hindcl.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  535.  vol.  ii.  i«.  r>)  !.] 

The  form  of  the  Instrumental  beienata  is 
■meh  more  elearly  defined,  and  eomfiriied 
within  ranch  narrower  limits.  It  was  very 
JN^olar  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
ceBtnrj;  and,  fhr  eone  oonsfdenble  time, 
oeenpietl  a  position  midway  between  those  of 
the  Orchestral  Suite  which  preceded,  and  the 
Symphony  which  followed  it.  From  tiie  former 
it  borrowed  tlie  iriultiplicity,  and  froni  the 
latter  the  colouring,  of  the  long  series  of 
lightly  developed  moTementeof  whidi  it  nsnally 
eoarieted.  Neither  the  sequence  nor  tlx* 
ftraetore  of  tlie.<te  movements  was  subject  to 
any  very  ri^nd  law.  Two  forms,  however, 
were  con-sidered  .so  neco-s.sary  that  they  may 
almost  l»e  des<rib»Hl  as  indisjiensable  —  the 
Uarch  and  the  Minuet.  With  tlio  fonner 
•bMCt  every  Serenata  of  any  consequence 
Wg!in  or  ended.  The  latter  wa.s  almost  alw.iys 
intcr|>oeed  between  two  Allegro.'i,  or  an  Allegro 
end  an  Andwte,  or,  indeed,  between  any  two 
moTcnienta  of  any  other  kiml  ;  aiirl  used  so 
freely  that  it  frequently  made  its  H])[jearance 
•mnl  times  in  tlw  eonne  of  e  eomposition  of 
importance.  Tlie  Havnttc  and  Hourree  so 
ireely  lued  in  the  older  Suite  were  completely 
Inkhed  from  the  flerenftta.  When  wind 
instnmients  alnno  were  employed,  the  comi>osi- 
tiuo  waa  often  called  '  Harmoniemusik ' ;  and 
this  term  wng  ao  generally  received  that  mnslo 
r-ir  wind  instrumeiit-s  i.s  pn|iii],irly  called  '  Har- 
monie'  in  Germany  to  the  present  day.  The 
term  Ousation  was  also  frequently  applied  to 
•orta  of  this  kind,  wli<  ther  written  for  the  full 
orchestra  or  for  wind  instruments  alone ;  and 
inany  pieces,  not  differing  very  much  from 
the«e,  were  calh^l  Divertimenti.  Sometimes 
tlw  number  of  Instruments  employed  was  very 
^niall,  for  the  Serenata  was  almost  always 
iiiteiuie<i  for  private  performance,  and  it  was  a 
natter  of  nf  ce'jsity  that  it  should  aocoraniwlate 
iWf  to  thi'  i  i'Hourccs  of  the  particular  establi.sh- 
mpnt  for  which  it  was  intended.  s.  r. 

SERE^,  William,  an  early  music-printer 

'  ttIM  kUo,  In  carlr  c<>pi«^  ■  Oparm,' '  MajJi.'  utd  '  PMrtonO.' 


aeaodnted  with  John  Day  and  others,  had  a 

privilege  for  printing  p«altei-a,  etc.  He  was 
working  in  164d,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
memhm  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  filling 
the  offices  of  Warden  and  Master.  His  shoj) 
was  '  at  the  aigne  of  the  Hedge  Hogg.'  One  of 
his  noteworthy  works  is  Francis  Seagar'a  'Cer- 
tayne  Psalms  select  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
drawn  into  English  metre  with  notes  to  every 
Psalm  in  iiy  parts  to  Synge,'  LOdS.  y.  k. 
8EB0EANT  TBUMPETER.    See  Tbvm- 

I'ETFU. 

SluK.MISV,  (:i..\i  PK  nr.,  one  of  the  group  of 
French  nnisicians  connected  with  the  Cbapelle 
du  Roy  early  in  the  10th  rciitmy.  was  born 
about  1490.  The  following  intoriuation  is  based 
on  the  researches  of  the  learned  l[.Miohd  Brenet 
(Sammrlb'i)i(l-  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Oesell.  1904). 
Sennisy  is  tirst  heard  of  in  1508,  when  he  was 
appointed  *elero  mnsiden*  in  the  ftiinte-Ohapdle 
dn  Palais  at  Paris,  his  name  a])]>ears  in  the 
Saiute-Chapelle  registers  as  Claude  de  Cermiay. 
He  was  there  for  a  short  period,  as  hefore  1516 
lu"  beranie  a  '  ebanteur '  in  the  Chain-llo  de 
musique  du  Boy,  at  that  time  Louia  XII. 
Thin  post  was  equivalent  to  the  English  *  Oentle> 
man  of  the  Chapel  Royal,'  anil  a,s  a  chanteur 
his  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  musicians  who 
were  ])re86nt  at  the  funeral  of  Louis  Xlh  He 
eventually  succeeded  Antoine  de  Longneval  as 
suus-maitre  of  the  Cha])elle.  In  the  accounts 
of  payments  to  the  various  members  of  the 
chapclle  in  1688,  recently  pnhlished  by  M. 
Brenet,  there  are  some  entries  concerning  riatide 
de  Sermi.sy.  As  sous-maitre  he  rn-eiveil  the  sum 
of  400  livres  toumois  (bS400  ftanc.>^),  his  wages 
for  the  said  year,  and  a  sum  of  1080  livres 
tournois(  =  0480 francs)  for  the  feedingand  main- 
tenance of  the  Children  of  the  Chapclle  royale 
for  the  year,  and  another  sum  of  210  l.t.  (  =  1440 
francs)  for  care  of  the  boiiks  Uduuging  to  the 
Ohapelle  and  for  the  proctiring  of  singing  l>oy8, 
'  ]>our  ••Tivoyer  (]Ui'rir  dfs  ehantres.'  This  shnwa 
his  itosition  as  sous-nmitre  to  have  been  similar 
to  tbst  of  the  English  'master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,'  who  also  rreeivcd  like 
payments,  and  fees  for  jonmeys  made  to  '  press ' 
children  for  the  service  of  the  Chapel. 

On  Sept.  20,  1533,  Sermisy  was  ni;id  ■aCanon 
of  La  Saiute-Chapelle,  which  gave  him  a  resi- 
dence and  a  large  salary,  and  only  imf>osed  the 
obligation  of  officiating  at  certain  ceremonies  ; 
be  retained  therefore  his  poet  of  soua-maitre, 
although  he  and  Louis  H^ranlt  are  mentioned 
aa  joint  possessors  of  the  office  in  15  t7.  when 
Francois  I.  died.  They  continued  to  hold  it 
under  Henri  II.  Aa  a  member  of  the  Chai>ello 
du  Roi,  Sermuy  wa.s  ])reBent  on  three  historical 
occasions,  first  at  the  meeting  of  Frantjois  1. 
with  PojM^  I,eo  X.  at  Uolojnia  in  1515,  wlien  the 
French  singiTs  vird  v.iili  iIm-  l'j]'al  Cl  oir  ;  then 
in  1520  will  II  Franrois  1.  and  lii  nry  \'in.  ir.i-t 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  uguin 
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in  1532  when  they  met  at  Boulogne  ;  on  both 
occjwioius  the  English  and  the  French  musicians 
delighted  thuir  hearem  with  their  perl'onnauces. 

A  woHe  publiBhcd  in  1554,  the  Rudiments 
if,-  .\f i/.^iniiii'  by  Maxiniilien  Guilliaud,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  'tixutfllfut  muBicieu  Monsieur 
MaiBtreOlaudedd  Sermisy,  maiitn  d«  taChapelk 
du  Koy,  ut  chanoino  •  l*>  la  Sainte-Ohapelle  du  Palaia 
Uoyal  ii  Paris  ;  15  Septcmbn,  1552.'  Senuisy 
pcolwbly  resigned  the  poet  of  sotu^niaitre  aoon 
after  this  date,  but  rctaimHl  his  connection  with 
Lb  Sainte-Chapolle  until  Aiigust  16,  1561,  hia 
name  then  apiieariug  for  tiie  iMt  time  on  the 
rolls  or  the  Ohi^fiter  meetingi.  He  died  in 
1562. 

Four  port- books  containing  twenty -eight 
moteta  composed  by  Semiwy  were  publishod  in 
1542  :  '  Nova  et  prima  motcctonim  editio  6,  5, 
4,  3,  et  L'  vocuni,  Lib.  1,  '2,  3,  Paris.'  Pierre 
Attiingnant. 

Claude  dc  Semii.sy.  or  Cliiudin  as  lie  is  almost 
invariably  called  in  music -books,  sliows  an 
extraovdinarily  wide  range  as  a  eoin|>oscr ; 
love  sonj^i,  masses,  motets  were  ]>ublished  in 
rapid  succession,  and  retained  their  ^wpularity 
for  many  years  after  his  death,  if  one  may  judge 
by  tlie  miinbor  of  reprints  of  his  works. 

Upwards  of  200  of  his  chansons  were  included 
in  the  various  eoUeetioins  of  the  period. 

Tlie  set  of  Hfiii;;  1)ooks  published  by  Pifrrc 
Attaiugnaut  in  Paris,  commencing  in  January 
1529,  with  the  '^vnte  et  hnyt  chansons 
mnsicaleH  ;i  >iuatre  jmrties,'  wliich  were  con- 
tinued until  11*35,  contained  ninety-twoohansous 
by  Ohudin.  The  same  publishers  commenced 
a  new  Hories  in  153S,  •  Premier  livre  oontenant 
XXV  chansons  nouvcUcs  a  quatre  parties ' ;  in  this 
set,  up  to  the  '  vingtscptiesme  Um'  in  1648, 
there  were  thirty -live  chansons  by  Claudin. 
About  the  same  time  Jacques  Modeme  in  Lyons 
was  publishing  the  various  volumes  of  '  Lo 
Paranj^ou  di-s  Chansons,'  and  in  the  2ud,  3rd. 
4th,  7th,  9th,  and  10th  volumes  (1538-43), 
which  were  often  reprinted,  Claudin  was  re- 
presented by  alxtut  twelve  dilfereut  songs.  In 
Veni<'e  the  '  Primo  lil)ro  de  le  ('anzoni  francese,' 
published  by  .Scottu  in  153.'),  includetl  •  Faiet 
ou  failly,'  for  four  voices,  by  Claudin.  While 
at  An  vers.  Tyhnan  Susato  printetl,  in  154  4, 
Claudius  'O  combien  est  nmlheureux,'  in  the 
'  Quatriesme  livre  dee  chansons  &quatre  parties.' 
In  Paris,  Attaingnmt's  song-lxwks  were  l>eint; 
replaced  by  Nicolas  Du  Chemiu'a  publications, 
the  Premier,  Seoond,  and  the  *  Quart  livre  du 

n-cueil  contenant  .  .  .  i  baiisnns 'njuatre  parties' 
iu  1551,  contained  altogether  tiftoeu  of  CUudiu's 
chansons.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Adrian  Le 
Boy  and  Il.tb.  I  t  P.  illard  of  Paris,  the  widely 
known  'imprimeurs  du  roy,'  who  published 
much  of  the  music  of  the  16th  century,  pro- 
duced the  'Livre  de  nieslMigec,  contenant  six 
vingtz  chnnaons  dew  plus  rares  .  .  .  soit  des 
autheurs  antiques,  soit  des  [>lu8  mcmorables  de 


notre  temps,'  1560,  which  contained  Gbudia's 
'  Peine  et  travail  me  faut '  for  six  voices. 

Claudia's  claim  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  gre«i 
Joaquin  rests  on  a  phrase  in  tha  pteGue  to  tliis 
volume  :  '  Josrjuin  des  Prez.  lit  nnuyer  de  nation 
et  ses  disciples,  Moutou,  Claudin,  Jaquet,'  etc 
The  same  pnUiahen  also  issued  in  1571  the 
'Second  recueil  .  .  .  de  chansons  a  quatrejiarties." 
in  which  were  eight  chansons  by  CUudin. 
There  is  one  song  in  Oration's  *TroTphie,  line  2.* 
there  arc  four  in  '  II  primo  libro  di  ma<irig<ili 
d'Archadelt  atre  voui '  (  Veuetia,  Gardauo,  1559) ; 
another,  *  On  en  dire  oe  qu'on,'  in  the  *  IMrinae 
livro  dello  muse  a  tre  voci '  (Venice^  Seotta^ 
1562),  and  three  more  in  the  '  rrimo  Sfan  de 
canxoni  franoese  a  due  Toef  *  (Venice,  Aatoaie 
Gardano,  1564). 

In  1532  Attaiugnaut  isHiuii  seven  volomei 
of  Masses  by  various  composers,  these  indnded 
the  following  by  dandin  for  four  voiosi : 

IJtrr  I.  Senwdft Mk '  VhOOMMn  prarriA. ' 
II.  SasondkHl 'IflMklX  In'tiuuuiu. 
.,  III.  rauftatt'ltlMplartvto  miytaUnuB.' 
..    IV.  BMmUf«i*lUMpiodrfHMtli.' 
..  VII.  rriiM««-Da«ani«rttffi«.' 

In  1584  Attaingmnt  published : 

Mlaairutu  tntulcithuni  ad  MMtMT  voeHL  Mniw  Uhw  tL  'TeU 
tmlrhra.-  CUwIUi :  '  Mlatoad  |dMitain? CUodlD :  tic 

IJIirr  III.     Miuji  Dutiiluiu  i|Ul>  fulilUltlt;  L'lsudln     P»Ti«i.  1V». 

In  1556  Nicolas  Du  Cheniiu  jmbli&hed  in 
Paris  a  great  collection  of  Msies,  amoag 

them  : — 

MU«a  cam  qiutnor  Todbiu.  Ail  lultfttiuijcm  moiiiili ;  '  Ab  bilt^' 
ooncllto  .  .  .  »uctuiv  I).  CUudlo  <i«  Scnulsf  Umt^v  »}Tn>fci"" 
ourtim  ordiiil  pnwfvclo  et  lo  n|Bll  (nrtalMwia  palatll  Kft* 

uuionlcu. 

Mlam  cum  <|iwtuiir  vucibua.  AA  UiH>llMMMM>llaMlt: 'VatfHl 
rhunuaiv '  ooodlU,  BBHhML         lattMUaMM  i-m 

MlMK  oMi  utiuifm  jwtab^    Ad  twilUlMW  mMI:  'Cm« 

Tlir.  •  of  the  maaes  printed  in  1S8S  warr 

reissued  :— 

m'm ™al.  S:  'PhMosiiarS&nfc*  foL  Ui  ''nMbXTST tm 

f..i  a. 

L'iMi;ic  UHaSOS  AMaanm  L*  Kof  at  Bobt.  BklUrd.  foUo. 

Tliere  w.is  niiotlirr  edition  in  1583.  Tbr 
.same  publishei^  in  the  '  Missae  tresa  Claudiode 
Sermisy,  Joannes  Maillard,  Claudio  Goudimel, 
cum  qnatuor  vocibu.s  conditae,'  1558,  included 
Claudin 's  '  Miaaa  pluiium  moduloruni.'  Iii« 
mot4>ts  were  published  in  such  collection^i  as 
the  '  Fior  de  7not.  tti'  (M52»>),  the  '  Motttti 
del  fiore'  (1532).  Khaw's  '  Tricinia'  (1542). 
and  Oohaenknhn'c  *Tabalatur  B«3i'  (155S). 

MS.  copies  of  Claudin's  nmsir  arc  to  be  fotiiid 
in  ditfereut  foreign  libraries,  in  Kome,  Berlin. 
Camhrai,  Bologna,  in  the  Droden  Beyal  Lib- 
rary, MS.  1270,  Xn.  5.  A  '  Ijindate  Dominum' 
for  six  voices  by  Claudin  ;  iu  the  MoBidi 
Royal  Library,  MSS.  69,  92,  and  182  cootaiB 
motets  and  MSS.  202,  204,  205,  and  'JO: 
various  chansons,  all  were  published  in  tl>« 
16th  century. 

Of  modem  reprints,  M.  Henri  Expert's  pub- 
lication '  Lcs  maitres  musiciens'  inclodee  Attab- 
gnaut's  'Trcute  et  uu  chansons'  (1529),  of  which 
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,     *  elftwn  were  comjioscd  by  Claiulin.  Three  chan- 

.      '   sons  are  in  vol.  23,  of  the  '  Publikntion  ;ilterer 

,-,^1.    I>r»kt.und  theoret.  Miusikwerke,"  Leipzig,  1899. 
*^  Commer  ('OoU.  op.  mus.'  vol.  xiL)  reprints 

'  ■  tlirnr,  thn  melotlies  of  wliicli  were  usod  for 
I'siilms  Ixxii.,  cm.,  and  cxxviu..  in  tlie  •  Souter 
Ijiedekeus,'  Antwerp,  1540.  Otto  Kaile  in  his 
l>o<)k  Dii  iilti-rf  I'dssinnxkninjhi^it iihi .  (iut<'rsloh, 

'  -^"f  1893,  treats  very  iiilly  of  Claudin's  I'asaion 
music,  publiiihed  bj  Attuingnant  in  15S4.  a  k. 

SEKOV.  Alexander  Nicholaevich,  com- 
poser  and  critic,  bom  Jan.  23,  1820,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  died  in  the  same  city,  Feb.  1, 
••       (Jan.  20,  O.S.),  1871.    Tlic  son  of  a  govoni- 

^  -  ■  meut  otticial,  he  wa«  educated  at  the  School 
of  Jurisprudence,  where  he  only  made  one 
intimate  friend.  Vl.idiinir  Stassov,  destined 
afterwards  to  be  his  stoutest  opponent  in  matters 
of  art  la  his  Re/mkdteeineM  <if  A«  SAoU  €f 
Juris])nutrner  5?taasov  has  pven  an  intenvHtin-; 
•ooount  of  Serov's  student  days.  He  left  the 
institntion  with  a  decided  huikering  after  an 

'   •      artistic  career,  but  ac<  rpted  a  clerkship  in  a 
'       government  office  in  obedience  to  his  tether's 

•  wish.  He  found,  howoTer,  eone  letsnre  ftvr 
inu.sical  pui-suits,  studied  the  violoncello  and 

I  .  I  was  busy  with  the  project  of  composing  an  o]>era. 
.      Prom  his  eovrespondenoe  with  Stassov  we  gather 

,  J,  tliat  he  cherished  vaj^rie,  ambitious  plans  whicli 
were  hindered  by  lack  of  technical  training,  and 
by  the  nnsyni pathetic  attitude  of  his  father.  In 

-r.:       1848  he  was  transferred  trmn  tl>c  capital  to 

'  ^  the  dull  provincial  town  of  Simferopol,  which 
proved  &tsl  to  his  nnsical  schemes.  Never- 

>•■*      theless  his  determination  to  acijuire  further 

t*t  tedwiosl  knowledge  was  unshaken.  Through 
Stassov  he  obtained  an  introdnetion  to  rae 

'fi-  fimions  theorist  Hunke,  then  living  in  Peters- 
burg, who  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  oonnter- 

•r  point  by  correspondence.  The  method  was 
not  very  successful,  and  Serov's  progress  was 
slow.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  often  tempted  to 
throw  up  his  official  position  for  art's  sake,  but 

"  his  father  sternly  discountenanced  such  a  pro- 
cecding.  Nevertheless,  his  feeling  for  music  con- 
tinued to  assert  itself,  and  as  his  ideas  assumed 
more  definite  shape,  he  turned  to  criticism, 

r       which  at  that  time  w.i8  at  a  low  ebb  in  Russia. 

'        His  first  articles  in  the  Russian  Contemporary 

'        in  1861  created  something  like  a  sensation, 

'        Ixscause  he  brought  to  l>ear  tipon  his  .fsthetic 

•  criticism  a  highly  cultivated  iiitelli<;ence,  a 
distinctive  style,  and  an  ellVctive,  if  ponderous, 

f         irony.     TTi-;  curly  articles  dciiU  with  Mozart, 
'         Heelhoveu,  Doni/etti,  Kossini,  Meyerl^ccr,  and 
Spontini,  and  in  discussing  the  last-named  he 

•  explained  and  defended  tlie  liistorical  ideal  of 
'         the  music- drama.    Considering  that  at  this 

time  Serov  was  practically  ignorant  of  Wagner's 
'         works,  the  conclusions   which  he  draws  do 

credit  to  his  reflection  and  foresight.  His 
'       writiagi  have  now  lost  mnoh  of  tiieir  valne 

beeanss  of  iheir  polsmioal  chanoter.  With 


one  hand  Serov  pointed  to  the  great  musical 

movement  in  Western  Euro|>e  ;  with  the  other 
he  sought  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Russian  society 
to  the  awakening  which  was  taking  place  within. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  visit  to  tJermany  in 
ISaS,  from  which — in  his  own  words — he  re- 
I  turned 'Wagner  mad, 'that  betook  up  a  distinctly 
'  hostile  attitude  to  the  New  Russian  School 
which  was  striving  to  express  in  music  the 
spirit  of  the  race.  Then  followed  that  long 
polenuc  between  Serov  and  Stassov  which  was 
only  a  side  episode  in  that  greater  conflict 
between  Western  and  Slavophil,  the  echo  of 
which  has  hanlly  yet  died  away.  In  spite  of 
great  popular  authority,  Serov's  positiou  in 
1860  was  in  many  respsets  an  isolatsd  and 
utienviable  one.  Tliere  was  neither  place  nor 
need  for  an  ardent  \\'agnerian  propaganda  in 
Rnsria.  Between  his  ungenenNU  depfociation 
of  the  new  school  and  his  lukewarm  attitude 
towards  Kubinstsin,  Serov's  influence  began  to 
wane.  Serov  had  passed  his  fortieth  year  before 
he  set  to  work  upon  his  first  oj«Ta  '  .Tndith.' 
With  extraordinary  energy  and  determination 
he  sormoanted  all  teehnioal  difficnlties,  and 
cdiiipletrd  the  ojier.i  iti  tlie  spring  of  1 862.  In 
March  1863  Wagner  visited  St  Petcr8bui:g, 
and  Serov  snbmittod  to  him  the  score  of  'Judith.' 
Wagner  more  particularly  praised  the  orchestra- 
tion,  in  which  he  cannot  have  failed  to  see  the 
reflection  of  his  own  inflnence.  *  Jndith '  was 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  season  1863-64, 
on  a  scale  of  maguifioence  hitlierto  unknown 
in  the  production  of  national  opera,  and  im- 
mediately took  the  public  by  storm.  The 
subject  was  well  adapted  to  Serov's  opulent 
and  sensational  manner.  In  general  style  the 
wtirk  recalls  the  early  Wagnerian  operas  with 
.some  curious  reminiscences  of  Meyerbeer.  As 
regards  picturea«pie  effect,  'Jnditii*  is  admirable, 
although  the  dramatic  colour  is  occasionally 
coarse  and  fUshy.  The  many  technical  defects 
were  easflj  overlooked  bj  the  pubHe  in  an  opera 
which  made  so  direct  an  ap]ieal  to  their  sensuous 
enjoyment.  Serov's  long  apprenticeship  to 
musical  criticism  taught  him  what  was  attractive 
and  practicable  for  the  stage,  just  as  he  had 
acquired  from  the  study  of  Wagner  a  consider- 
able power  of  effective  orchestration.  '  Judith ' 
fascinated  not  only  the  uncritical  public,  but 
many  of  the  young  musical  generation,  including 
Tchaikovsky,  who  refers  to  it  as  one  of  his 
'  first  loves '  in  music.  It  still  holds  its  own 
in  the  rejK>rtory  of  Russian  o]>pra, 

Serov  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  first 
.success,  and  'Rogneda'  was  completed  and  per* 
formed  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  Its  success 
was  unprecedenttKl.  In  '  Rogneda '  Sorov  al- 
most discards  the  Wagnerian  infhience  for 
that  of  Meyerbeer.  We  look  in  vain  in  this 
work  for  the  higher  purpose,  the  effort  at 
psychological  delineation  and  comparative 
soliditgr  of  exeention  which  are  occasional 
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features  of  'Judith.'  '  Scrov  kn*>w  how  to 
catch  the  crowd,'  writes  Tcliaikovsky,  '  and  if 
thii  9pm  ralTem  from  poTtrty  of  mdodic 

inspinition,  want  of  or;,'ajiic  sequence,  weak 
iMitetiva  and  dcclaiuatiou,  and  Iroui  harmouy 
•nd  instnimenUtioa  that  are  poraly  deoontiTO 
— yet  what  sensational  effects  tlic  coiiijwser 
succeeds  in  piling  up !  .  .  .  The  whole  thing 
Utenlly  eraekles  with  them.  Seror  had  only 
a  nu'diocrfi  tiift,  unit<»d  to  great  experience, 
remarkable  intellect,  and  extensive  erudition ; 
therefore  {t  is  not  astonishing  to  find  in 
"Rogne<la  "  numbors — rare  oases  in  a  desert — in 
which  the  mui^ic  is  excellent.'  Tchaikovsky 
stood  somewhat  a^wirt  ftom  the  heated  conflict 
with  national  tendencies  in  which  Serov  was 
oonstautly  involved,  therefore  his  judgment 
may  be  accepted  as  less  biasaed  than  that  of 
tha  mq'ority  of  his  contempomi  i>  s.  After  the 
triumph  of  '  Ro'^neda  '  Serov  rested  awhile  upon 
his  laurels.  The  balm  of  succetis  seems  to  liave 
done  something  to  soften  his  hostility  to  the 
national  school,  for  the  lectures  on  Clinka 
and  Dargoniijsky  which  he  delivered  before  the 
Riuaian  Musical  Society  in  1866  are  valuable 
not  only  for  clearness  of  axpoaition,  but  for 
fkimess  of  judgment 

For  the  subjeot  of  his  third  opera  Serov 
turned  to oontemporary  national  life  as  depii  ted 
in  Ostronky'a  strong,  but  somewhat  soMid, 
play  '  The  Power  of  EriL'  His  oorreepondence 
reveals  his  inteutiouH  with  regard  to  this  work. 
*  Ten  yean  ago,'  he  says,  '  1  wrote  much  about 
Wagner.  Now  it  ia  time  to  act.  To  embody 
the  Wagnerian  theories  in  a  uiusic-drnina  \\  i  itt*  n 
in  Russian  on  a  Kussiau  subject  .  .  .  lu  this 
work,  besides  observing  as  far  aa  possible  the 
principles  of  dramatic  truth,  I  aim  at  keeping 
mote  cloeely  than  has  yet  been  done  to  the 
forms  of  Rnasian  popalar  muaio  aa  preserved 
in  our  folk-songs.'  He  is  seeking  in  fact  to  fuse 
the  methods  of  Glinka  with  those  of  Wagner, 
and  produce  a  Russian  mnsio- drama.  Serov 
was  a  eonnoiaseur  of  Russian  folk-songs,  but  he 
had  not  the  genius  of  Ulinka  ;  moreover,  with 
ail  his  knowledge  of  the  popular  music  he  was 
neror  penetrated  by  the  national  spirit  as  was 
his  great  predecessor.  In  creating  this  Kusso- 
Wagnerian  work  Seror  created  something  purely 
artificial  :  a  hybrid  which  could  bring  fortii 
nothing  in  its  turn.  The  subject  of  '  Th*- 
Power  of  Evil '  is  exceedingly  gloomy  and  not 
particularly  well  adapted  to  musical  treatment, 
and  the  work  never  attained  the  popularity  of 
'  Judith '  and  '  Kogneda. ' 
Serov  died  of  heart  disease  in  January  1871. 


Tl 


ic  or 


rhrstntinii  of  '  Thc  Power  of  Enl '  was 


completed  by  one  of  his  most  talented  pupils, 
Soloviev.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  waa 
busy  with  a  fourth  oj^era  based  upon  Oo^'ol's 
'Christmas  Eve  Revels,'  but  this  work  did  not 
progress  beyond  a  first  sketch,  from  whidi  his 
widow  afterwards  anangsd  an  orohsstrai  sutt^, 


published  in  1877.  Other  compositions,  all 
belonging  to  his  later  vears,  are :  '  Stabat 
Hater.'  *  Avo  Maria,'  incidental  mnaie  to  *Neio' 
(IJ^tlP),  'A  riiristinas  Song '  and  tw,.  .r  three 
orchestral  works,  including  a  '  Gopak '  and 
'Danee  of  the  Zaiwrogne  Coaaacka.*  Sersv 
mirrti-l  Valentiua  Seinenovna  Itergmau,  a 
taleuiod  pupil  of  the  St  Petersburg  Conserva- 
toire, and  the  oompoaer  of  several  operas,  one 
of  which, '  Uriel  Acosta '  (Mo>cow,  1  >SC.).  brought 
her  some  suooess.  She  was  also  a  constant 
oontribtttor  to  the  rsviewa,  and  in  recent  yeaia 
has  devoted  her  energies  to  the  popularising  of 
music  among  the  maeeea  u.  y. 

SERPENT  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Germ.  SdUamgm. 
rohr;  Ital.  Serpfntonr).  A  now  obsolete  instru- 
ment forming  thc  natural  base  of  the  ancient 
cornet  family,  played  with  acupjied  mouthpiece 

similar  to  that  of  the 
boss   trombone.  It 
consists  of  a  woodcu 
tube  aboutS  feet  long; 
increasing  t-oTnVally 
from  \  ot  an  inch  m 
diameter    at  the 
moiillipieoo    to  4 
inches  at   the  open 
end.     The  name  is 
obviously  derived 
from  the  curved  form 
into  which  the  tabeii 
'■oiitortrd.  predentin!: 
ihree  U-shaped  turiu 
followed  by  a  largs 
'•ircular  convolution, 
rhe    beU    end  ia, 
moreover,  tonied  for* 
ward  frojii  tlr  |.!iyrr 
and  the  mouthpuct 
makes  a  right  angled  backward  torn  to  Rack 
his  Ii|>s.    There  are  six  holes  i>ii  the  fmiit  of 
the  iustruweutj  to  be  stopped  by  the  three  middle 
fingei^  of  either  hand  ;  those  for  the  left  hand 
on  the  third  descending  branch  ;  those  for  the 
right  on  the  fourth  fwcending  branch  tow&nb 
the  belL    The  holes  are  set  in  grou^is  of  thrw, 
within  fsaoh  of  the  outstretchtrf  fingers.  Th«* 
hands  are  pass<i|  tlirough  thc  convolutioiu  to 
the  front  of  tlie  tulx-,  away  from  the  performer; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  is  supported  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  two  forefingers,  and  gTa.<i[icd 
by  the  two  thumbs,  which  are  kept  at  the  haA 
of  the  instrument 

Tlie  serpent  is  considered  to  consist  of  thrre 
parts,  (1)  the  mouth  pieoe,  (2)  the  crook,  x 
eurved  mass  tuba  leaiung  into  (3)  the  woodas 
b'l'ly,  which  is  built  up  of  several  pieces  held 
together  by  a  leathern  covering.  [The  whok 
of  the  instrument  was,  however,  sometimes  nmir 
of  brass  or  eojUM  r.]  It  is  usually  said  to  h«>T 
been  invented  by  a  oanon  of  Auxerre,  nanwd 
Edm<  OniUaums,  in  1$M.  The  stoiy  bnn  s 
aomoudmt  suspicions  resemblance  to  that  of  As 
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discovery  of  the  bassoon  by  a  canon  of  Ferrara 
in  the  fint  half  of  the  same  century.  But  there 
eu  1»  no  doubt  that  about  this  i)eriod  clerical 
masicians  employed  l>a98  reed  and  bi-ass  instru- 
ments for  thp  accom]Hinimeut  of  ecclesiajitical 
plaiii-siiii^  Indeed  Mersenne,  whogivM  A  i«* 
markal)!}  ^oml  and  complete  account  of  the 
Serpent,  uoticcs  that  *  even  when  jilayed  by  a 
bojritbaafhcient  to  supiwrt  the  voices  of  twBOty 
robust  monks.'  The  S'  /•jr-'iit  d'£glise  is  still  • 
reoognised  fuuetiouary  in  French  churches,  [uul 
for  uMiiy  jHOB  WW  m  indiapeiiMble  mmnlMr  of 
the  iirirnitive  orcheatnvs  which  accompanied  the 
nuging  in  rural  churches  in  £nghuid.] 

The  mmIo  of  the  Serpent  it  in  ^e  highest 
JejtTtc  capricious,  nnd  indeed  fortuitous.  In 
this  res^iect  it  reiiembles  the  baosoou.  Menenne 
gives  it  a  compass  of  aerenteeo  dintonie  notes 
from  8 -foot  D  upwards,  and  intimates  that 
the  intervening  duomatics  can  be  obtained  by 
hBlf-«top{iiiig.  He  does  not  name  the  device 
of  cras-Hngering  so  largely  employed  on  the 
bHMOD.  Berlioz,  who  speaks  slightingly  of  it, 
■tateo  that  it  is  in  Bt>,  and  that  parts  for  it 
'  must  be  written  a  whole  tone  above  the  real 
aoand.'  The  old  parts,  however,  from  which 
the  writer  played  [in  the  '  sixties ']  at  the 
Saoml  Harmonic  Sboietjr  wwe  all,  without 
exception,  in  C 

It  is  obvious  thiit  tlic  .SerjH'nt,  like  every 
other  instrument  witli  a  cu|>i>ed  mouthpiece, 
can  proflnce  the  tisual  harmonic  series  of  notes. 
These  in  Memcune's  work  .seem  limited  t4>  the 
fondamental,  its  octave,  and  twelfth.  There 
\^nnM  1w  no  <lilli<  ulty  in  obtaining  a  far  larger 
i.%)mp<ia!$.  Lichteuthai '  who,  us  an  Italian, 
hjg^dy  values  the  Serpent,  gives  its  oompass  as 
no  less  than  four  full  octaves  from  the  Do 
Utmsrimo,  which  '  does  not  exist  on  the  piano- 
forte (1826),  hat  on  the  pedal  of  the  organ  of 
18  feet.'  up  to  the  Do  of  the  violin  on  the  third 
apace.  He  statea,  moreover,  that  the  lowest 
•oondof  J9oeanotilyhensed  iVoni  time  to  time, 
avtii'l"!  I.isogiio  ii  una  jiarticolare  buona 
imboccatura ' — ret^uiring  a  specially  good  lip. 
[As  the  ftmdamental  note,  \)eda\,  or  lowMt 
proper  tone  of  the  Seriwnt  wa.s  tlie  8-feet  C, 
jost  as  it  is  on  the  trombone,  euphonium,  or 
ophicleide  in  0,  the  statement  of  Lichtenthal 
eaa  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that  certain 
players,  by  a  peculiarly  loose  eml)ouchuro,  could 
produce  notes  of  a  forced  or  constrained  pitch 
one  octave  lower  than  dne  to  the  length  of  tube. 
The  compass  given  in  the  scales  and  tutors  is 
three  octaves  fi-om  C  to  c',  with  a  possible 
extension  fiowuManis,  hf  slackening  tlie  lips, 
to      and  hh.] 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  woo<Icut  that  one 
hand  being  applied  to  an  ascen<ling,  and  the 
ctiier  to  a  descending  branch,  the  usual  sef|uencc 
of  fingering  is  inverted  in  the  two  hands  ;  the 
aeile  pnweading  downwards  in  the  left  and 


upwards  in  the  right.  The  Serjient  is  probaltly 
the  ouly  instrument  in  existence  exliibitiug  so 
quaint  and  unscientific  a  devii c.  This  fact, 
and  the  dilTereal  length.s  of  sounding- tul>e 
intervening  between  the  holes — the  distance 
between  the  mouthpiece  and  the  first  fll^j^ 
hole  being  4  4  inclics  ;  between  tlic  i\*^xt  three 
ouly  about  4  inches  in  ail ;  Ustweeu  these  and 
the  next  three  for  the  f||i^t  hand,  IS  inehes ; 
and  from  the  last  hole  to  the  bell,  31  inches  ; 
making  96  inches,  or  8  feet — indicate  the  great 
imperfeetion  of  tiie  instmment  mechanically 
considered,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a 

Sood  player  moat  have  relied  more  on  bis 
esteritj  and  on  the  strength  of  his  em* 
bouchure,  as  mentioned  almve,  than  on  the 
resources  of  the  instrument  itself.  Later 
makers,  however,  added  a  multiplicity  of  keys, 
both  above  and  below,  wliich  only  complicated 
without  facilitating  performance.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  notea  D,  A,  and  some  otliers, 
the  holes  for  which  were  the  most  aftproximately 
correct  in  position,  had  far  greater  force  and 
correctness  than  others  less  accurately  plants 
on  the  resonant  tube.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  the  material  of  the  Serpent  and  to  its 
bore,  its  tone  was  certainly  more  tender  and 
lees  obtrusive  than  that  of  the  blaUint  braae 
valve -instruments  wliich  liave  replaced  it  in 
the  nujdeni  orchestra.  It  is  practically  disused 
except  in  some  few  forngn  churches,  and 
forgotten  by  all  but  musical  antiquaries.  A 
iwirt  for  it  is  however  found  in  the  score  of 
Mendelaeohn's  overtures  'The  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosjtorous  Voyage  '  and  'St.  Paul.'  in  the  oveiv 
tures  to  '  Masauiello,'  'The  Siege  of  Corinth* 
(between  the  seoond  end  thiid  trombones),  and 
'Rienzi.'  It  is  also  found  in  the  score  of  'I 
Vespri  SicilianL'  It  is  usually  replaced  in 
performance  by  the  ophicleide.  A  Torfcshirs- 
man  of  Richmond,  nanicfl  Hurwortli,  who 
played  in  the  private  baud  of  George  III., 
eonld  Mcecttte  daborate  flute  variations  witii 
jjerfect  accunwy  on  this  unwieldy  instrument. 

There  is  a  Method  for  the  ServmL  containing 
studies  and  duets,  published  hy  Codes.  The 
only  concerted  music  set  down  to  it  seems  to 
have  been  oriAually  intended  for  the  bassoon. 

A  ^Oontra  Serpent'  was  shown  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  made  by  Jordan  of  Liverpool.  It 
•was  in  Eb  of  the  16- foot  octave.  It  was  how- 
ever too  tmwieldy  to  be  carried  by  the  jdayer, 
and  required  independent  snpport.  Another 
modification  of  this  instmment  was  invented  by 
Beacham  and  played  on  by  Prosix-re  in  JuUien's 
orchestra.  It  was  named  the  Ser]>entcleide, 
and  was  essintially  an  (i|>liirl.  ide  with  a  body 
of  wood  instead  of  linuss.  [w.  H.  8.  ;  with 
additions  in  sijuare  brackets  by  D.  J,  B.} 

SEKPETTE,  Heniu  Chaiii.es  Antoine 
Gahtuk,  French  composer,  born  at  Nantes 
Nov.  4,  1848,  began  Ufe  le  aa  advocate,  bat 
gave  ap  the  bar  (br  mnsic.   He  was  a  pupil  of 
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Ambroise  Thomas  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
took  the  'Grand  prix'  in  1871  for  a  cantata 
(*  Jeanne  d'Arc')  of  great  promise.  On  his 
return  from  Italy,  dcs])airing  of  acceptance  at 
fhe  0[H*ra-Comi<|ue,  he  closed  with  the  Bouti'es 
Furiaieiie»  and  produced  '  La  Branche  eeaefe ' 
(three  acts,  Jan.  23.  1871).  «itli  a  micccss 
which  induced  him  to  go  on  ci>iu]>c).siii;^'  works 
of  the  same  slight  character.  '  L*'  Miuioir  du 
Pic  Tordu  '  (Mhv  2S,  187.'".),  '  Le  Moulin  du 
Vert  galanf  (April  12,  1876),  and  'U  I'etit* 
Mvette'  (Oct  8,  1877),  all  in  three  acts, 
followed  ill  Paris,  and  '  Ijv  Nuib  dc  St.  (Icrmain' 
(March  1880)  iu  Brussels.  Ceudrillouette ' 
came  ont  in  1890,  'La  dot  de  Brigitte'  in 
1895,  and  '  Le  Carillon'  ill  1896.  He  died  in 
Fkrie,  Nov.  3,  1904.]  o.  c. 

SERRANO,  Ehilto,  bom  1850  at  Vitoria 
(Sj«in),  court  pianist  to  the  Infanta  Is-ihol 
(Countess  of  Girgenti),  is  Director  of  the  Kojal 
Opera  and  Profeasor  of  tiie  Omserratoire  of 
Madrid.  Has  conip<ised  much  mu.sic,  im  ltiding 
grand  operaa,  of  which  '  Irene  de  Otranto ' 
(1891)  and  *OoBa1o  de  Odrdoba'  (189m)  were 
produced  with  gn^at  success  in  Madrid,    h.  v.  h. 

S£RVA  PADUONA,  LA— the  maid  turned 
miatrefli.  An  Italian  intermezzo,  or  piece  in 
two  aoli^  eontaining  three  characters,  one  of 
whom  is  a  mute.  Words  l>y  Nelli,  music  by 
PcrgolesL  Written  and  i>roduced  at  Naples 
August  2li,  17:i.3,  and  in  Paris  flut  on  Oct.  4, 
1746,  at  tlif  HAtol  do  lk)urgognc,  and  wa.s 
revived  by  the  '  iioulfons  Italiens "  on  August 
1,  1763.  This  was  followed  by  an  obstinate 
contest  Iwtween  the  reformers.  hcaile<l  by  Rous- 
seau, and  the  conservative  musicians  — '  Guerre 
dee  LuUistes  et  dee  Booflfonietee.'  In  1754  a 
translation, '  La  servants  maitresse,'  was  brought 
out,  aud  had  a  run  of  LOO  consecutive  nights. 
It  was  levived,  August  18,  1862,  at  the  Op^ra- 
roiniriue,  for  the  debut  of  Mme.  rialli- M.uit'-, 
and  was  given  in  Loudon,  at  the  Koyalty, 
Maroh  7,  1878.— An  imiUtioa  of  Nelli'a 
libretto,  with  the  »anie  tiUe*  waa  oomi>osed  by 
Paisiello  during  his  stay  at  St.  Pbterebuig.  u. 

SERTAIS,  AOBIBN  Francois,  a  great  violon- 
cellist, was  bom  at  Hal,  near  Rm^sels,  .Time  6, 
1807.  His  atndy  of  music  began  early,  but  it 
waa  not  till  he  heard  a  solo  by  Platel  on  the 
violoncello,  that  he  fixe<l  on  the  iiistninient  on 
which  he  beoame  so  iiamous.  He  became  a 
pnpil  of  Platd'a  in  tlie  Bnneeb  Consenrmtoiie, 
where  ho  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  rank.  On 
the  advice  of  F^tis  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his 
success  was  great  In  1885  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  on  May  25  played  a  concerto  of  his 
own  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  where  he 
waa  announced  as  '  princii>al  violoncello  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians.'  He  then  retmned 
home,  and  wisely  resolved  to  study  for  a  year, 
and  it  was  during  this  jierio*!  tliat  he  formed 
thf^  style  by  whidb  he  was  afterwards  known. 
In  1886  he  nappeand  in  Paria,  and  the  next 


dozen  years  were  occupied  iu  a  series  of  long 
tours  through  Germany,  Holland,  Anstiia, 

Norway,  Russia,  and  even  Siberia.   In  184*2 
he  married  in  St  Petersburg.    In  1848  be 
settled  at  Brussels  as  ProfeHor  in  the  Conserrft- 
t4>ire,  and  formed  many  distinguished  impik 
He  die<l  at  his  native  village  N"v.  '2f'. 
of  an  illness  contracted  durmg  Ins  liiiru  '..lU 
to  St.  Petersburg.    His  works  comprise  three 
Concertos,  and  sixteen  Fantasies,  for  viulono  I!o 
and  orchestra  ;  six  Etudes  lor  violonc«lio  and 
PF. — with  (ir»''goir  ;  fourteen  Duos  few  ditto  ; 
three  Duets  for  violin  and  violoncello — with 
Ltouard  ;  one  Duet  for  ditto— with  Vieuxtemps. 
Servaia'  taatee  wet*  Tory  eimple,  and  his  gnat 
delight  was  to  slip  on  a   blouse  and  (like 
Mozart)  play  skittles.    At  the  close  of  his  life 
he  became  rery  stout,  and  the  peg  now  oisd  to 
su]>port  the  violoncello  is  said  to  havf  Wti 
invented  by  him  as  a  relieC    A  biography  of 
Serraia  waa  published  at  Hal  by  VanderiiroedE 
Dcsmeth,  IStWI.    [Int<Ti  >tiiig  n  ininisKcni  of 
him  are  published  in  the  Guide  Mu$ieai  of 
June  2,  1907,  ;i]>n>]H>s  of  the  oeotenary  of  hb 
birth.]    His  «ld(^«t  son  .Ioseph,  l>orn  itt  Hal, 
Not.  28,  1850,  suoceeded  his  father  iu  June 
1872  as  professor  of  the  violonoello  at  tias 
Hruaeela  Conserv.itoirc    H«  .'ipjieand  irst  at 
Warsaw  with  his  father,  and  the  pair  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.     In  186$  he  was 
appointed  solo  Ti<doncellist  at  Weimar  and 
remaiiu'd  two  ye-ars.     In  187.')  lie  played  for 
tlu-  lirst  time  in  Paris  at  one  of  I'asdeloup'* 
Popular  Concerts,  when  aome  of  the  jonmals 
spoke  in  terms  of  extravagant  praise  of  his 
jwrforuianec.     The  instrument  uaed  by  l>oth 
father  and  son  is  a  fine  Stradivari  us  presenwd 
by  the  Princess  Yousou|K)tr.    [.losej^li  S»  rv  iis 
died  at  Hal,  August  29,  1885.]    A  second  md, 
Frants,  a  anooeaafol  pianist  and  oompoeer,  was 
a  pupil  in  the  saine  ronscrvatoirc.  r.  r.  p. 

SERVICE.  In  matters  relating  to  the 
Ohnnh  thia  word  ia  need  in  two  totally  diflfemt 
senses  ;  first,  .i  mngli  translation  of  (Jficium, 
Ordo,  Hitus,  as  when  we  say  Comniuuiou-serrior. 
Oidination'flerTioe,  and  ao  on :  next  aa  a  puvly 
nraaical  term,  as  when  we  say  *  Wesley's  Service 
in  B,'  etc.  It  is  with  this  latter  application  of 
the  word  only  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

A  Service  may  be  <lefined  as  a  collection  '  (" 
musioal  aettings  of  the  canticlea  and  other 
portions  of  the  liturgy  which  are  by  usage 
allowed  to  be  set  to  free  comitoeitton.  The 
term, therefore,  excludeeall  versicles  or  responsM^ 
or  other  portions  founded  on  plain-  song:  »U 
chants,  whether  Gregorian  or  Anglican ;  sad 
all  anthems,  as  their  wonls  are  not  neceassrilj 
embodietl  in  the  liturgy,  but  selected  at  will 
On  the  other  hand,  it  includes  the  KieeM 
(^reed,  (ilnrlti  iv  '.n'rfnis,  and  other  portions  of 
the  liturgy  which  have  from  the  most  anciest 
timea  noeived  a  men  or  lea  ft«e  wmfd 
treatment 
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Tlio  oti'j:iii  of  th''  acccptnncc  nf  the  tonn  in 
thU  limited  musical  sense  is  somewhat  obscure. 
The  gradual  dimue  of  divtinetiTB  nanuM  of 
offices — such,  for  instance,  as  Matins,  Vesjiors, 
MuHs,  etc. — alter  the  Ket'ormatiou,  helped  to 
bring  the  generic  word  'aanrke*  into  rery 
general  use  ;  and  it  lias  thanfiON  Ix^en  stip- 
poaed  that  musicians  called  tiiair  oompoaitions 
'semoea'  beoanae  they  wen  aet  to  eertain 
nnTaiying  jiortions  of  tin-  church  '.Hervices.' 
But  tiiia  explanation  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
fbr  oliyiooB  reaaona ;  it  gives  too  mneh  latitnde 
to  tlie  term,  an<I  offers  no  reason  « liy  it  should 
ever  have  become  limited  to  ita  present  meaning. 

The  ftallest  fonn  of  a  aet  or  service  woold 
include  free  musical  eoinjKJsitions  for  (1)  Tlie 
Venite.  (2)  Te  Deum.  (3)  Henedicite,  (4)  Bene- 
dictns,  (5)  Jubilate,  (6)  Kyrie  eleiaon,  (7)  Nieene 
Creed,  (8)  Sanctus,  (9)  Gloria  in  excelsis  ;  (10) 
Magnificat,  (11)  C^tate  Domino,  (12)  Nmic 
Dimittis,  (13)  Deus  Hiaereatar. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about 
some  of  these  movements  separately  before 
making  any  remarks  on  our  services  generally. 
The  rrnite  haa  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
list  of  free  compositions,  and  is  now  univer- 
sally treat43d  as  one  of  the  {iwilnis,  and  sung  to 
a  chant  instead  of  being  rendered  as  a  motet. 
In  the  form  in  which  the  Venite  was  printed 
in  the  Breviary  may  [)erhaps  be  traced  the 
naaon  why  many  of  our  earliest  ohorch-com- 
posors  after  the  Reformation,  such  as  Tallis, 
Bovin,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  others,  left  settinjrs 
of  the  Venite  in  motot^forra.  But  this  treat- 
ment of  the  psalm  was  prohalily  found  to  lengthen 
unduly  the  time  occujiie^l  by  Matins  ;  and  it 
may  also  have  been  felt  that  an  elalwrate  choral 
setting  of  thesp  particular  woris  seriously  injured 
their  force  as  an  invitation  to  join  in  public 
worship.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
redact  that  the  Venite?  now  takes  ita  place  merely 
a.s  an  introductory  psalm. 

The  free  setting  of  the  BenedieUe  omn  ia  oprra 
did  not  loii^  maintain  its  ground,  owingprobably 
to  its  excessive  length.  Purcell  .set  this  canticle, 
and  it  is  even  nowoceaaionally  sung  to  hi^  music ; 
Blow  also  wrote  an  elaborate  Benedicile  in  liis 
iiervice  in  £  minor.  But  the  canticle  itself  fell 
for  a  long  time  into  neglect,  and  when  revived, 
it  was  sung  either  to  a  chant  in  triple  measure, 
or  to  a  '  single '  chant,  or  to  a  Gregorian  tone 
havinga 'ahorfcending.'  Hayeaoontoibotadooe 
of  the  earliest  tri]ilc-nie.i.sure  chants  [.md  there 
are  numerous  modern  s(>ecimens  in  which  waltz- 
themes,  mwe  or  leas  ingeniously  diagaiaed,  are 
in  use.] 

The  Gloria  in  excelsis,  though  set  to  music 
by  Tallis,  fell  almost  entirely  out  of  fhe '  service ' 

owing  to  the  loss  of  choral  celebrations  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  On  tlieir  resumption  the 
fftaria  was  once  more  inoladed  in  the  aet,  after 

a  long  peril  id  of  virt  ual  disuse.  Tlie  A'vriV  rln'san 
and  Hattdus  maintained  their  place  in  the  set ; 


the  former  because  it  was  always  sung  at  the 
so-called  '  table  prayers '  (that  is,  a  Communion- 
olBee  brought  to  a  oonolnaion  at  the  end  of 
the  Cn-ed,  Seniiou.  or  Prayer  for  the  riuirch 
Militant) ;  the  latter  lived  on  as  an  introit, 
a  dnty  it  fblfllled  at  one  time  nniveraally  in 

our  cathedrals. 

The  JubUaU  completely  ousted  the  BaudictM 
fat  a  long  period.  The  earliest  writers  of  oar 
Reformed  Church — Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Bevin. 
Farrant,  and  others — .setthe  i^r;iir^/r/((8  to  music, 
but  it  was  afterwards  practically  lost,  until, 
within  recent  times,  a  l>ettcr  feeling  has  rcstorotl 
it  to  the  place  which  it  should  hold  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  rabrio,  if  not  according  to 
it«  letter. 

Tlie  CantaU  JJmnino  and  Ikus  wisereatur 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  fashion  fh>m  time 

to  time.  Both  Blow  and  Purcell  set  these  alter- 
native canticles,  and  later  Aldrich  also ;  batthf^ 
reached  their  highest  popularity  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centurj'. 
At  the  present  time  they  have  again  fallen 
somewhat  into  the  backgrouud. 

To  the  contents  of  a  service  as  above  enumer- 
ated, the  moet  modem  composers  add  muaical 
settings  of  the  Offertory  sentencea,  also  of  the 
Doxologies  Ix-fore  and  after  the  Gospel,  and 
sometimes  also  of  the  Sursum  C'orda,  A»tnus 
Dei,  and  Benedietus.  Tlie  Offertory  sentences 
may  }>erliaj>s  be  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
addition  to  the  set,  but  the  Gosjiel  do.xologies 
and  Hurauin  Corda  have  Iwth  their  own  ancient 
plain-aong,  and  the  Agnm  l>d  and  Brncdidus 
are  not  ordered  by  otir  rubric  to  be  SOng  in  the 
office  of  Holy  Communion. 

Having  made  these  few  remarka  aboot  the 
cnnteTits  of  a  sei  vice,  we  must  now  discuss  the 
niusicjil  character  of  our  Knglish  services,  assum- 
ing that  a  Te  Deum,  Bfthdidus  (or  Jubilale), 
Alnijuificat,  and  Xintr  I  >i  mitt  is  may  be  taken  as 
the  main  framework  of  au  ordinary  service.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Tallia,  the  diief  of 
the  early  jio-st-Refomiation  composers,  was  in- 
fluenc^nl,  when  setting  his  celebrated  Te  Deum  in 
Dminor,  by  the  ibaracter  of  the  then  well-known 
Ambrosian  Te  Deum  which  Marl"  <  k  j'ubli.shed 
in  the  1650  Prayer-book.  There  can  be  traced 
an  evident  wish  to  form  a  melody,  if  not  actually 
in  aChurch  nuxle,  in  a  tonality  closely  reseniMiug 
one  of  them.  Tallis  also  avoided  contrapuntal 
devices  (in  which  he  was  a  diatingntahed  expert), 
and  limited  within  strict  bounds  the  nmhitus  of 

(his  melody  and  the  number  of  his  harmonic 
oombinationa  Anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  his  graceful  and  melodious 
anthems  '  Hear  the  voice  and  prayer '  and  '  If 
I  ye  love  Me'  with  his  Service,  mnat  perceive 
that  he  wrote  his  setting  of  the  canticles  under 
an  evident  self-impoeed  restraint  The  whole 
of  the  Service  was  made  to  foDow  abeolntely 
the  style  of  the  Tc  Dciim,  and result  is,  that 
music  of  a  dignihod  and  eccleaisatical  type  has 
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beoii  ])iixliu'wl  —  i)Uif,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
uuiiittitu^tiug.  Led  in  this  direction  by  no  great 
mod  fiunooa  a  oomposer  as  Tall  is,  many  of 
his  coiitfmporarii's  and  inuiu'diHtf  successors 
foUuwcil  in  hia  louUitcjis,  aud  Luglish  cathedrals 
poaseas  a  considerable  store  of  pMn  conti«|NintaI 
services  in  minor  keys. 

Closely  foUowiug  the  class  of  services  just 
deseribed  oomes  the  striefe  oontrapnntal  sehool, 
of  which  Mlibbons  in  K*  forms  such  a  noble 
example.  It  must  not  be  thought  tliat  Gibbous 
was  tne  fiist  to  write  the  *  pare  contrapuntal ' 
service  ;  a  Magnifiotf  aud  Xnnc  Dimittis  by 
Dr.  Tye  ^who  was  organist  to  Edward  VI.) 
show  that  he  transferred  his  motet-style  without 
any  change  to  his  settinga  of  thej»e  cantirles, 
which  oondst  almost  entirely  of  short  '  points ' 
or  phrases  of  (bar-part  imitation.  This  is  jnst 
what  Gibbons  did,  but  he  threw  more  mclotiic 
freedom  and  greater  breadth  into  his  work,  aud 
therefore  it  has  lived,  while  Tye's  Ma/jnificat 
is  only  known  to  anti<{UArie.s. 

Hair  a  century  after  the  death  of  Gibbons  the 
settings  of  the  Ciinticles  had  b«M;oiue  merely 
meaningless  collections  of  short '  points' ;  and, 
instead  of  running  on  with  dignified  continuity, 
the  music  came  to  be  broken  up  into  a  uumber 
of  small  sections,  for  voices  aoU,  alteraately  with, 
or  in  frequent  contrast  to,  short  choruses.  The 
iutluencc  of  the  French  school,  which  had  the 
most  disastrous  effects  on  K:u'li.sh  anthems, 
affected  the  .services  uIho,  tlu)ii;..'h  to  a  lesser 
degree.  The  services  of  I'ureell  aud  lilow  may 
be  considered  typical  of  both  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  this  school, — ^melodioos,  but  restless  and 
purposeless. 

Seven  jrears  before  the  death  of  Blow  a  man 
was  born,  who,  without  jiosse-^sing  any  special 
musical  gifts,  was  destined  to  briug  about  a  vast 
change  in  the  character  of  servioss ;  that  man 
was  the  very  s.conil-rate  Charles  King.  Tli< 
only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the  enormous 
l>opularity  of  his  services  is  to  view  them  as  a 
protest  against  contrapuntal  devices,  and  as  a 
restoration  of  simplicity,  even  if  the  simplioify 
is  closely  allied  to  weakness.  To  ^e  inflaence 
of  King  we  jirobably  owe  two  short  but  beautiful 
settings  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ikiyce  (who  die<l 
about  thirty  years  after  him)  ;  one  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  the  other  in  A. 

The  next  de  velopmentof  the  form  and  character 
of  services  was  the  forenmner  of  the  '  dramatic  * 
sohooL  Attwoo<l  deserves  an  imitortant  place 
in  any  sk«'t<-h  of  tlie  history  of  services  for  his 
bold  attempt  to  attach  to  the  words  music 
which  should  vary  as  their  oharaeter.  This  had 
of  coiuxe  been  done  to  some  extent  Ivefon* 
his  time,  but  nearly  always  with  a  polite  lean- 
ing to  the  conventionalities  of  the  past;  Attwood 
Struck  ont  a  fresh  ]i\tli.  This  IHct  shoiiM  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  dis^nised  to 
eritioise  severely  the  weak  points  in  his  asrvioes. 
Attwood  died  in  1888,  and  we  soon  find  oursetvas 


face  to  face  with  S.  S.  Wesley,  whose  Servicv 
in  E  has  been ,  and  is,  a  model  for  many  hvm^ 
writers  ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  a  Isiga 
group  of  living  comjmsers,  all  of  whom  ar-^ 
striving  to  produce  services  in  which  the  ii&tumi 
emotions  called  up  by  the  character  of  the  vovda 
shall  be  reflected  in  unartiti<-ial  nin>ii-. 

Those  who  desire  to  study  the  literatim  of 
ssrviees  will  find  ample  matsilals  in  Bsniard** 
Collection  ;  IJoyee's  Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,  3  vols.  ;  Arnold  s  Collection,  3  vols. ; 
Rimbault's  OoUeotion  of  Servioea,  1  vol ;  Ona»- 
ley's  Collection  of  Services.  1  vol.  ;  v&rious 
mauiisciipts  in  our  cathedrals.  Full  iufoma- 
tion  as  to  Barnard's  Collection  win  be  UmA 
under  the  head  lJ.\KNAKii.  [Of  late  y.  ari  -  ;!"ortj* 
have  been  made  to  restore  the  tine  old  Cathedral 
Services  to  general  naai,  from  whidi  they  w«re 
for  many  yeai-s  k^fVt  by  the  crowd  of  •easy' 
services  purveyed  by  the  least  skilful  oipuiisto 
and  writers  of  the  day.  The  Church  Mmie 
Society  has  already  don«  mnch  good  in  Hm 
direction.]  i.  a. 

81'^igUL  A  Latin  word  signifjnng,  litMally, 
the  whole  plus  its  half. 

In  musical  tenninology,  the  prefix  Sesqui  it. 
used  in  combination  with  certniu  Dumeni 
adjectives,  to  express  the  jiroportiou,  either  of 
harmonic  intervals  or  of  rhythmic  >  innliiintious 
[See  PKOHuKTioX.]  Thus,  fcieiujuialtt  ia  l^Xllr^'i^<^s 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three,  and  thertfon 
repi-eseiit.s  the  perfect  filth,  which  is  jtrodiiee'i 
by  sounding  two -thirds  of  a  given  stnag. 
Sesquitertia,  indicating  (not  veiy  eorreetly)  thr 
pro]>ortion  of  three  to  fon; ,  rej>resents  the  jwrfect 
fourtli,  sounded  by  three-fourths  of  the  stmg. 
8esqui«juarta,  or  fonr-fiftha,  represents  the  anger 
third.  Se.squiquinta  rei>re8euts  the  minor  third, 
given  by  ^ve- sixths  of  the  resonant  string 
Sesquisexta,  six-sevenths,  and  Sesquiseptiins. 
seven -eighths,  corresjiond  with  no  int<'n'*»ls  in 
the  accepted  cauou  of  the  scale :  but,  Se.sqm- 
ootava,  or  eight-ninths,  repreoents  the  jwculiir 
form  of  the  major  second  known  to  theoriht*  ** 
the  Greater  Tone  ;  and  Sesquinona,  nine-teatfa*. 
gives  the  Lesser  Tone— an  interval,  which, 
though  t  onventionally  called  a  m-ii'  i  .s-cnd. 
an<l  treat»'<l,  in  practice,  as  identical  with  thsl 
j>ist  described,  is  less,  by  one  Comma,  than  tfce 
Tone  represented  by  Scsquioctava.' 

In  rhythmic  combinations.  Sesquialtera  i» 
used  as  the  general  symbol  of  triple  time.  The 
term  Seaqoi^tera  is  also  applied  to  pasfia^^  o< 
three  notes  sung  against  two  :  Si  s-jnitertia.  to 
three  notes  sung  against  four  ;  aud  iSvsquiqusrt>, 
to  four  notes  sung  or  played  against  fv*> 

[See  HeMIOMA.]  S.  It 

SESQUIALTERA.  A  oomi>ound  organrt^ 
consisting  of  sevwal  ranks  of  jnpes,  suusUibm 

as  manv  as  five.  Various  combio.ition^  of  infr 
vals  are  used,  but  they  only  repn'sent  difl'fnpot 

•  Th#  Orwttcr  and  Lmmt  1V*ii«»  »re.  »>r  •oo»»  tli«orUi».  <»>^  * 
a«ito  Mid  th*  Om«*  iMjar  MOMid. 
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j>08itioni  of  thf  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of  the 
^roood-toue  iu  the  third  or  fourth  octave  above. 
Tbe  aMqiiialtera  thns  givw  btillUaioe  to  the 
tone  by  ifinforcing  tin  s."  npjH^r  jmrtials. 

The  origin  of  the  term  :;H»i4^uialtej'a,  an  aL)|»lied 
to  aa  vrgut  stop,  b  imther  obsenn.  In  the 
list  of  latioH  given  by  IJot  thiu^,  at  thv  close  of 
the  5th  or  Ixrginniug  of  tlie  QtU  ceutury,  which 
were  exactly  reproduoed  by  almoet  every  writer 
on  muaic  up  to  the  16th  century,  the  term  pro- 
jmrtio  tetjuuiUcra  siguihes  uuuibera  having  the 
rmtio2:S  ;  the  term  therefore  is  reiiUy  applic- 
il'Ie  to  all  sto|«s  having  jnp.  .-,  at  lu  iiitu  val  of 
a  hftb  (or  its  octaves)  from  the  grouudtone, 
such  as  the  Quiut,  Twelfth,  Larigot  (uiue- 
teenth),  etc.  As  stated  above,  the  Sesquialtera 
organ  Htop  tbx's  a<'tn;il]y  contain  |)i|H^  having 
thi-4  relatiun,  <>uly,  aud  ahw  couUiius 
liaring  the  ratio  5  :  4 — the  tieroe — which 
B'XthiiH  ciilled  a  propurfio  s^sqniquarfn.  On 
tbe  whole  it  may  \m  safely  said  that  the  word 
8e^]uiAltera  was  originally  need  for  the  pur]H>ee 
'>',  -howing  that  the  stoj>  contained  j>i)K's  having 
ratios  other  tliau  2  :  1,  or  other  thau  an  octave- 
•eries.  i.  «. 

SESTET,  or  SEXTET  (Fr.  Scxtunr  ■  Ital. 
ScdeUu),  A  oom|ioaition  for  six  instrumenta, 
or  eix  roioee,  with  or  without  aooompMilraent. 

Instrumental  sestets  are  of  two  kinds  :  those 
for  ftringi  only,  which  belong  to  the  same 
elMi  M  etring  quartets  and  qaintets,  being 
monochromes  in  six  real  {larts,  and  tlione  tor 
TiriouB  combinations  of  striuga,  wind  and 
pianoforte,  which  belong  to  the  claas  of  piano- 
forte quartets,  etc.,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
miaiabire  aymphoniea.  The  hrst  of  these  two 
deMeti%nntanlly,  bnt  rarely  met  with,  six-part 
lunnoBy  not  being  easy  to  write ;  bnt  the  few 
examples  we  have  arc  striking  ones.  Wc  may 
(AM  over  Haydn's  solitary  ajtecimen,  called  an 
'Echo,'  for  four  violins  and  two  violoncclhu, 
an'l  mention  only  that  of  Spoilt ,  in  C  (op.  140), 
a  charming  work  ;  the  two  iianmi  Ul  eonijMi^i- 
ttons  of  Brahms  (H?,  op.  18  ;  G,  op.  'MS),  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  in'Kjern  chaiiilxr  inusic  ; 
the  Hextet  of  KatT,  op.  175,  in  G  minor  ;  and 
that  of  Drofik,  opu  48. 

All  the  above  are  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
aad  twu  violouoeUos.  Turning  now  to  tbe 
Meond  and  mora  oomprahendve  class,  we  ftnd  a 
f"w  nion^  in  iii>int  of  number  but  noin-  of  much 
artistic  value.  The  prolific  Boccherini  wrote 
nxteeo,  Haydn  one,  Hocart  only  the  '  Hnsioal 
Joke.'  Beethoven's  Sestet  for  Strings  and  two 
obbligatu  Horus  (op.  816)  is  interesting,  but 
nfortonately  impracticable  for  modern  playeni.' 
HU  Sestet  for  Wind  Instrument-*,  op.  71  (for 
two  dariuetf,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  in 
X>)  b  an  early  work  and  little  known.  Beet* 
boien  kimaair  mentions  it  in  a  letter  of  August 

'  A  l»t  Morn  i«rt  !•  In  rx)iit«Dc«.  on  whlrh  B^'thnieti  wrltti-ri 
'-•rt  f.f  mill'      0<»l  knuwn  whcrr  th-  '.tlur  \>.\tU  att  '    Tli>  -N.w 
■t»tmat  ha*  timm  aAitfUml  ta  Tolow  m  'Thr  Vnpn  Hyuiit,'  uul 


8,  1809,  as  'one  of  my  earlier  things,  and  not 
only  that,  but  written  in  a  single  night ;  })crha|w 
the  only  thing  in  ite  &Toar  is  that  it  is  the 
work  of  an  author  who  has  at  least  brought 
forward  better  works — thoQgh  for  many  such 
works  are  the  best'  (Nohl's  Aiwe  Briefe,  No. 
53.)  Sterndale  Bennett's  Sestet  for  piano  and 
strings,  a  very  early  work  (op.  b),  is  an  elegant 
pianoforte  piece  with  an  unimportant  though 
often  pictiinsfpu-  accompaniment  for  .-jtrings, 
iu  which  the  piano  has  an  undue  share  of  work. 
Ondow  left  two  sestets— opp.  30  and  77  bi$. 

It  shonld  be  noticed  that  the  sestets  and 
quintets  of  Reicha  and  other  composers,  when 
written  for  wind  instruments  only,  are  practically 
quartets,  one  or  more  of  the  instruments  tsking 
a  rest  in  turn.  [Vocal  sestets  occur  in  operas 
whenever  the  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  piece 
refjuire  them  ;  there  are  two  in  '  Don  Giovanni,' 
of  which  only  one,  '  Sola,  sola,'  is  jierformcd  on 
the  ordinary  titage,  as  tlie  splendid  hnalo  is 
usually  left  out  iu  the  present  day.  The  sestet 
in  'Lucia'  was  long  t.iTnnns,  and  there  is  a 
very  tine  si>ecimen  iu  Ikriioz's  '  Troyens  'a 
Carthage.']  r.  a 

SKVOIK,  Ottakab,  violinist  and  jiedagogue, 
was  born  on  March  22,  1852,  at  Uorazdowit2 
in  Bohemia,  and  is  of  Czech  nationality.  His 
fatliL-r,  a  teacher  of  the  violin,  after  giving  him 
elementary  lessons,  sent  him  in  IbtSO  to  the 
Consenratorinm  in  Prague,  where  he  studied 
under  Anton  Bennewitz  until  1870.  and  tlmi 
accepted  an  ap]iointment  as  Concert mcister  of 
the  Hozartenm  in  Salzbarg.  This  engagement, 
varied  by  the  organi.sing  of  self-. supporting 
concerts  at  Prague,  lasted  tmtil  lb73,  in  which 
year  he  made  his  d^bnt  as  a  soloist  at  Vienna, 
becoming  eventually  Conccrtmei-ster  of  the 
Komische  Oper  iu  that  city.  At  the  dosing  of 
the  opera-house  he  gave  concerts  In  Moscow, 
and  in  1875  was  ap]H)inted  Professor  at  the 
Imperial  Music  School  in  Kiev,  remaining  there 
till  1892,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Anton  Bennewitz,  then  director  of  the  Prague 
Conservatorium,  to  return  to  Bohemia  and  till 
the  i»ost  of  priuci[tal  profe».sor  of  the  violin  at 
that  in!*titution.  From  that  day  to  this, 
although  he  has  occasionally  played  in  jiulili' 
(for  the  last  tinie  in  181)8),  he  has  mainly 
devoted  himself  to  teaching.  His  apfioint* 
m<  nt  liapjicned  to  synchronise  with  the  entry, 
as  a  pupil,  of  Jau  Kubelik,  tlien  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  ^wssesscd  of  a  marvellous  gift  for 
teclinique.  hevfik  tanght  him  tor  six  years, 
moulding  him  in  accuitlance  with  his  own 
special  theories  of  teaching,  to  which  Kubelik's 
phenomenal  success  first  drew  the  world's  atten- 
tion. This  success  was  thought,  however,  to 
be  very  largely  due  to  the  young  violinist's  own 
natural  ability,  and  it  was  not  until,  ilr^t.  Ki"  imi, 
and  then,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  Marie  Uall, 
oolifinned,  by  the  brilliance  of  their  perfonnattoes, 
the  effeotivsiMM  of  hie  system  of  training,  that 
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hi-S   ro])iitnti<iii    bccunc    ostnlilislirrl  aliinail. 
Pupils  oti'ered  themselves  iu  such  great  nuuibere, 
raainly  from  England  and  America,  that  only 
a  sm  ill  iiioportion  of  tli<'ni  could  be  accepted. 
Among  them  were  the  sons  of  Wilhelny  and 
Hugo  Heermann,  tite  datighter  of  Wimiawski, 
Zaoharewitscli,    Michel    do    Sicard,  Walter 
Sohutoe,  Vivieu  Chartres,  Leon  8ametini,  and 
many  others  more  locally  known,  who,  after 
Btttdying  under d«vSfk,noeived  teaching  appoint- 
ments at  various  music  schools.    The  number 
of  students  working   under  him  varies  from 
75  to  100  during  the  winter  montha,  some  tak- 
ing two  or  three  loiisona  montlily,  and  otliers, 
who  also  learn  from  his  assistants,  one  lesson 
only  a  month  ;  whilst  during  the  atimmer  recess 
mmy  follow  him  to  his  country  residence  at 
(jraz,  and  continue  to  get  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  in  holiday  time.    Thanks  to  him,  Phigue 
adds  to  its  distinctions  that  of  bi-inrj  a  sort  of 
university  town  of  the  violin,  wltere  students 
learn  and  draw  inspiration  llrom  each  other  as 
well  as  from  ihv  Professor.     But  the  latter's 
l>orsonal  magiieti-sm  is  the  chief  factor  in  his 
snooees  in  bringing  forward  eo  many  technieally 
aci-<>in])Iished  ]>u|iils.     Hi'  ])ridea  himself  on 
*  teaching  them  how  to  learn,'  and  has  the  gift 
of  atlmi&ting  them  to  an  almost  suitcrhuman 
exeroise  of  patience.    For  as  many  hours  daily 
as  ^eir  strength  will  allow,  they  pUy  small 
saetions  of  passages  badcwards  and  forwards 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  times,  in  every 
poflsible  fingering  and  variety  of  bowing.  No 
other  teacher  of  the  violin  has  the  knowledge 
which  devciik   ]>oss«sscs  of   the  anatomical 
structure  •)f  the  hand  and  arm.    The  position 
of  the  hand  holding  the  violin  ho  regulates 
accord  ill";  to  the  physique  of  the  pupil,  whose 
inus<l>s    (those   controlling  tlie  fingers)  are 
sy.iteniatically    trained   by   liis   e.\en;iseg  to 
respond  quickly,  so  that  in  the  end  remarkable 
facility  in  shifting  position  is  gained.  Tlie 
fingers  of  the  loft  hand  are  kept  down  more 
rigidly  than  in  the  Joaehim  school,  and  the 
management  of  the  bow  is  taught  with  extra- 
ordinary minuteness  of  detail.    He  <livides  it 
not  only  into  the  nsual  three  seetions,  but  also 
into  subdivisions,  and  of  course  the  pupil  has 
to  ap|x>rtton  each  accurately  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  phrase,  thus  acquiring  great 
command  of  tone  and  accent.     In  short,  under 
tiM  Sev<Sik  system,  nothing  is  left  undone  that 
methodical  training  of  ear  or  mnseles  can 
•OOOmplish.    In  regard  to  interpretation,  the 
professor  (seated  at  the  pianoforte)  teaches  all 
the  great  ooneertos  on  sonnd  teeimieal  lines, 
but  the  development  of  the  psychical  side  of 
the  student's  nature,  the  bringing  to  bear  upon 
him  of  .subtle  influeiices  which  tend  to  make 
him  a  great  interpretative  artist,  niu-st  come 
from  witli'Mit.    In  the  eiise  of  some  of  his  pupils, 
these  intluonces  ap|M!ar  to  have  been  ai)sent, 
hat  that  is  no  flmlt  of  derdOc,  whose  life- 


work  lies  in  tlie  domain  of  pure  teclitiioue, 
which  he  teaches  not  only  to  his  pupils,  bat  to 
the  world,  with  a  passion  which  is  sldo  to 
genius  ;  to  the  world  hy  means  of  his  .\f-f/>f>d. 
which  is  a  monument  of  jiatient  toil  that  will 
seonre  him  fame  after  his  pupils  are  forgotten. 
It  consists  of  four  iKKtks.  Book  I.  is  a  Violin 
Jklethod  for  Beginners  (in  seven  i^arts,  op.  6). 
In  this  he  has  adopted  for  the  early  stages  of 
piuctioe  what  he  calls  his  'Semitone  Systra.* 
Whereas  in  the  ordinarj*  dijitonic  scale  the 
stoppings  are  unequal,  tlie  seniitonss  whioh 
occur  being  produced  on  almast  every  string 
with  the  aid  of  different  fingers,  in  this 
scales  are  placed  before  the  beginner,  iu  which 
all  the  stoppings  are  the  same  on  each  string. 
This  heljis  him  to  acquire  fjuickly  pure  intona- 
tion, and  enables  him  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  the  holding  of  the  vioUn  and  tb» 
haiirjliiig  of  theV>ow.  Book  II.  contains  Rtudi«s 
projiaratory  to  the  sliakc  and  for  developing 
the  tondi  (hi  two  parts,  op.  7).  (%asgM  tt 
irasition  and  preparatory  s.  a].'  studies,  op.  S. 
and  Preparatory  Studies  in  double  stopping,  of. 
0.  Book  III.  is  a  School  of  Violin  Teehniqae 
(in  four  parts,  oj^  1),  for  more  advanced  puj  iU. 
and  is  SevCik's  magnum  opus.  Book  IV.  ]■>  j 
School  of  Bowing  Technique  (in  six  i>art.s,  o[< 
2),  in  which  a]ijKiir  some  1000  varieties  "f 
bowing  in  progressive  order,  with  metronome 
marks,  and  euurastiTe  directions  tending  Is 
the  development  of  the  bow  arm. 

Such  is  the  Seviik  method,  for  the  crcatiBg 
of  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  technksl 
storehouse  of  the  jiast,  taken  from  all  Bofaook 
their  characteristics  and  traditi"ns,  arranged 
them  iu  order,  blended  thorn,  tilt4>red  them 
through  his  own  originality,  and  by  adding 
many  new  features  carried  tliem  a  step  fHrtb-- 
His  publications  include  a  series  of  '  liohcniuuj 
dances'  for  violin  solo.  In  1886  the  Ciw 
Alexander  II.  conferrtxl  uj>on  him  the  Order  of 
St.  Stanislaus  for  i>edagogic  services,    w.  w.  c. 

SEVEN  LAST  WORDS,  THE^ie.  the 
seven  l  ist  utterances  of  the  crucified  Sarionr. 
A  com]tosition  of  Haydn's  dating  about  1785. 
It  was  then  the  custom  in  tiie  principal  drardi 
of  ('adiz  to  have  a  kind  of  oratorio  during 
I'assion  week.  The  church  was  hong  with 
black,  and  a  single  lamp  only  was  lighted.  At 
no<^in  th  ■  doors  were  shut.  An  orcbestnl 
prelude  was  played  ;  then  the  Bishop  mooated 
the  ]iulpit,  read  one  of  oar  Lord's  laat  *woida,' 
and  made  an  exhortation  U|>on  it.  He  then 
came  down,  and  threw  himself  on  his  kneei 
hefim  tiie  altar.  During  this  there  wasagihi 
orchestral  music  He  then  mounted  the  pnlpit 
a  second  time,  and  pronounced  the  seooad 
'  word,'  and  a  second  discourse,  and  so  on  tiD 
the  last.  In  1786  Aqnln  received  a  repeat 
from  Ca^Hz  to  compose  orchestral  }tier«r«  f(* 
this  purpose,  each  piece  to  be  an  adagio  of 
ahoot  ten  mSnntaa  long.   This  he  did«  mA- 
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skitatiiig  however  (as  the  original  purts  hIiow) 
foi  the  Bisljoji's  voici'  a  long  recitative  for  a 
Uiaa  iu  the  case  of  each  of  tlie  heveu  '  words.' 
In  this  fonn  the  work  was  performed  at  Vieuna, 
Marrh  '26,  17S7,  and  was  jmblished  in  jiart.s 
by  Artaria  in  the  same  year — tm  '  7  aouate,  con 
on  Introdnzione,  ed  al  fine  nn  terremoto* — fw 
orchestr.-t,  op.  47  ;  for  strings,  op.  48  ;  for 
piauo  solo,  op.  49.  It  quickly  spread  to  other 
ooantries,  was  sold  to  Forster  of  London  in  the 
niiiiii  r  of  the  same  year  for  five  guinea.s, 
Uaydu  protesting,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain 
aaothsr  five,  but  with  donhtfol  sneoess ;  *  and 
was  announced  by  Lougiuaii  &  I5ro<lerip  in 
the  Time*  of  Jan.  1,  1788,  as  'A  set  of 
Qitartettji  .  .  .  ex[iressiTe  of  the  Passion  of 
Our  Saviour,  oj*.  48,  8s.'  Haydn  himself 
cundu<  twl  thera  (whether  with  the  recitatives 
or  not  tloes  not  apjiear)  as  the  middle  part  of 
a  et'ucert  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
May  30.  1791,  and  repeated  the  |>erfonnance 
at  the  benctit  of  little  Clement  the  violin- player. 

The  work  is  now  known  as  a  cantata,  with 
words  to  eaeli  movement,  ^^^len  or  l>y  wliom 
the  words  were  added  in  not  quite  clear  ;  fur 
the  various  statements  the  reader  must  be 
referre<l  to  I'mM's  ./r/v/'/t  H>iif<hi  (ii.  '217, 
218).'  Pohl's  couclusiou  ap^iears  to  be  that 
Haydn  adapted  to  his  music — perhaps  with 
Van  Swieten's  assistaiice  woi-.ls  which  he  met 
with  at  Fassau  on  his  way  to  England  in  1794, 
except  those  to  the  Earthqnake,  which  are  from 
Rdijimler':!  'T<xl  .T<'sii.'  At  tlir  same  titm-  lie 
arranged  each  of  the  '  words '  in  plain  harmony, 
and  added  a  momnent  Ibr  wind  instniments 
only  between  moTements  4  and  5.  The  '  Seven 
Words'  were  for  long  a  favourite  in  Vienna 
both  in  chnrch  and  concert-room.  One  of  the 
last  performances  was  at  the  Alt-Lerelien  • 
feld  ehnn  h.  when  Franz  Schubert's  brother 
Anton  (■  Kitli'  i  Hermann ')  delivered  the  dis- 
courses.' O- 

>F.VKNTII.  The  intervals  which  contain 
•eveu  uutoj«  comprise  some  of  the  most  imjioit- 
ant  ehotds  in  music,  and  such  a.s  have  been 
peonliailyoonspienouH  in  musicil  history.  They 
am  divided  mainly  into  three  classes — m^or 
seventha,  minor  seventiis,  and  diroiaiahed 
asvcnths ;  as 

1.  The  major  sevenths,  as  CB,  FE,  GF8,  are 
vetj  harsh — ^in  fact  the  harshest  combination 
tiled  in  modem  nuisic  exeejit  the  minor  second, 
such  as  BO.  They  are  only  endurable  either 
when  prepued  and  dnly  resolved,  or  when 
tiiay  result  from  the  use  of  an  appoggiatnra  or 
grace-note,  or  passing  note.  They  occur  moat 
commonly  as  suspensions,  resolving  either  op 

•  P-  h!.  l/itj/'ln  in  /ym./..n.  p  !»i 

<  Tbe  AfwrajakK  rnirtrmll*  state*  cktryuricaUy  that  Uic  lUlai-U- 
Mm  ^hfm&M*\  Hardn. 

•  aMrMtr«/Mr;>*  ffa|r<lN.ILSI«iSM.*(fc 
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or  down,  while  the  rest  of  the  chord  is  station* 

ary,  as  at  («)  or  (6), 


or  with  the  condensed  forms  of  reaolntion,  when 

the  rest  of  the  chortl  moves  simultaneously  w  ith 
the  motion  of  the  discordant  note,  as  at  (<  ). 

Of  these  major  sevenths  there  are  several 
forms,  but  as  they  all  have  the  siiine  general 
j>rini  iples  of  formation  and  treatment  they  do 
u<it  rojuire  detailctl  consideration. 

2.  The  minor  sevenths  are  more  individually 
characteristic.  Of  t!i<  se  tlie  nmst  im]»ortant  is 
the  Dominant  scvenlli,  as  at  (r),  for  tlie  key  of 
€.  The  discordance  of  this  combination  is  very 
slight.  By  itself  it  is  but  little  more  harsh  than 
(c>     (d)  (0  (/)  (?) 

some  combinations  wliich  are  univer-^ally  ac- 
cepted as  concords,  such  as  the  minor  sixth  \ 
l>ut  its  harshness  hi  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  other  notes  which  till  up  the  haiiuony, 
as  at  ('/),  since  the  indisj^ensable  m«gor  third  iu 
the  chord  makes  a  diminished  fifth  witli  the 
seventh*  Nevertheless  its  mildness  has  long 
been  rcc()gnised,  an<l  it  was  used  as  early  as 
the  Ix'ginning  of  the  17th  century  with  gieater 
freedom  than  any  other  discord,  by  being  re- 
lieved of  the  condition  of  being  prepared.  [See 
ILVUMONY,  vol.  ii.  p.  310.]  Hut  the  laws  of 
its  resolution  continued,  and  still  continue, 
more  or  h  ss  restricted.  It  naturally  resolves 
into  the  tonic  choitl  ;  because  its  tliinl  is  the 
leading  note  of  the  key  and  tends  to  th<>  tonic  ; 
its  seventh  ualurally  tends  to  thr  thinl  df  the 
tonic  chord,  which  is  in  the  major  divided  from 
it  only  by  the  small  interval  of  a  senntone  ; 
and  its  root  or  bass  note  already  su]tj'lies  the 
fifth  of  that  chord,  wliich  naturally  acti  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  haimonies  of 
dominant  and  tonic  ;  s<i  that  all  the  vital  notes 
of  the  tonic  chord  are,  as  it  were,  predicted  by 
its  sounding,  and  oonscqiu  ntly  it  is  the  moat 
natural  and  forcible  jicnultiniate  in  cadences, 
in  which  it  occurs  with  extreme  frequency. 
[See  Oadbnce  II. ;  Hakiioi»y.]  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  jwint  out  that  it  <an  be  lesolved 
otherwise,  since  it  so  often  plays  a  part  in 
interrupted  cadences  ;  as  for  instance  where  the 
tonic  choixl  is  supplanted  by  the  chord  of  the 
sul)tiie<liant  {c) ;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
very  predisposition  which  it  creates  to  expect 
the  tonic  chord  that  interrupted  cadences  have 
such  juarke.l  i  ireet.  [Sc  C  \PKNCK  III.]  There 
is  no  other  minor  seventh  in  the  key  which 
can  be  aocompaaied  by  a  diatonic  major  third  : 
but  there  are  two  at  least  that  can  be  obtained 
with  one  chromatic  note  in  them,  and  these 
an  so  fraquentiy  used  as  if  thqr  belonged  to 
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the  key  that  some  theorists  have  agreed  to 
attiUate  them.  These  are  the  minor  seventh  on 
the  sapeitonio  with  a  ohromatio  m^jor  ihird, 
and  the  minor  .s<'Vciith  on  tlie  tonir,  in  which 
the  seventh  itaelf  is  chromatio,  as  {/)  and  {<j), 
in  relation  to  the  key  of  G.  These  are  resiiec 
tivi  ly  the  dominant  sevenths  of  the  Dominaut 
and  bubdomiuant  keys,  so  that  in  any  sense 
they  lie  very  oloM  to  the  principal  key,  and 
can  re^solve  into  it  with  the  greatest  ease ;  and 
they  are  nfton  taken  witliout  preparation  as 
distinct  ingredient*  of  its  harmanie  material 
without  other  reference  to  the  k«yi  to  which 
they  diatonically  belong. 

The  minor  seventh  on  the  supertonic,  with 
a  diatonic  minor  thirtl,  is  a  chord  which  has 
much  exercised  theorists.  It  comprises  the  same 
notes  as  the  chord  which  has  been  generally 
known  formerly  and  even  partially  now  as  the 
Added  sixth  ;  and  it  is  more  often  met  with 
in  the  form  from  wltich  that  name  was  derived. 
But  in  whatever  {waition,  it  has  long  been 
peculiar  among  disconis  for  the  variahility  of 
its  resolution,  since  the  note  which  would  be 
the  sm  entli  if  the  supertonic  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chord,  stands  still  in  resolution  iilniost 
as  often  as  it  moves  downwards  to  the  con- 
veniently contiguous  leading  note  of  the  key. 
For  the  various  views  ontertninod  concemil^ 
tliis  clioixl,  see  IIaumovy  lUnl  Root. 

3.  The  chord  of  the  Diminislanl  seventh  is 
a  familiar  combination  both  to  theorists  and 
musicians.  It  is  in  its  comiilet*!  form  composed 
of  a  set  of  minor  thirds,  and  this  as  much  as 
anything  f^ves  it  its  notoriously  ambiguous 
character,  siuce  any  of  its  element-s  can  be 
treated  ae  the  diseordant  note,  with  tlio  ivsult 
of  leadin^^  to  a  ditferent  key  in  f:u  h  .several 
case.  It  is  now  conmiouly  held  to  bo  the 
inTerrion  of  a  minor  ninth  with  the  root  note 
omitted.  [See  DiMINISHBD  Intervals,  vol.  i. 
p.  702.1  o.  u.  H.  p. 

SBVERN.TiiovAsHBltKT— brother  ofJoeeph 
Severn  tlie  painter,  the  intimate  frir  iid  of  Keata, 
Leigh  Hunt,  etc— was  bom  in  Loudon,  Nov.  5, 
1801 ,  and  after  manydifflonlties  beoaoie  maaener 
of  Farn's  iniHic-bnsiness  at  72  Lombard  Street. 
He  the  tirst  conductor  of  the  City  of  London 
Olaasioal  Harmonists,  started  in  1881.  [See 
vi»l.  i.  J). 2').']  He  was  virtu  illy  sclf  taiiijht,  and 
his  knowledge  of  music  was  derived  from  study 
of  the  scores  of  the  great  masters,  and  from 
practice.  Ho  rliwl  at  Waiulswortli,  April  15, 
1881.  Severn  was  the  author  of  an  opei-a,  and 
of  various  songs  which  were  very  popular  in 
their  time;  a  Cantata,  'Tlie  Spirit  of  tlif 
Shell' ;  two  Te  Deums  (Novello  &  Ca),  etc, 
etc.  o. 

SEXT  (Lflt.  Officiinn  (vel  Ornfio)  „d  Horam 
Scxtam  i  Ad  Sextant).  The  last  but  one  of  the 
*  Lesser  Honrs  *  in  the  Boman  Breviaiy. 

The  Office  begins,  as  usual,  with  the  Yersicle 
and  Response,  'Deus  in  a(^utorium.'  These 


are  followed  by  a  Hymn  —  'Rector  potMis. 
verax  Deux ' — which  never  changes;  Venes 
81*129  of  the  Fsalm,  'Beati  immaenlati/  sang 

in  three  divisions,  V)Ut  iimler  a  single  antiphon  ; 
the  •  Capitulum '  and  '  KesiKinsorium  breve  '  for 
the  Beason ;  and  the  Vnyer  (or  Collect)  for  fhe 
day. 

In  Collate  Churches  the  Offices  of  Teroe 
and  Sext  are  usually  sung  immediately  befoin 

and  after  High  Mass.    The  Plain-song  Music  for 
Sext  will  be  found  in  the  Autiphoual.    w.  s.  s. 
SEXTET.   See  Skstst. 

SEXTOLET(Fr.  .SVx/.,A/  :  C  r.  Sf  jir,h-  ;  ItaL 
Seatiiui).  A  group  of  six  notes  of  equAl  length, 
played  in  the  time  of  four  ordinary  notes  of  the 

same  species.  To  distinguish  them  from  regiilar 
notee  of  like  form  the  number  6  is  placed  above 
or  below  the  group.  The  true  sextolet  is  form«<l 
from  a  triplet,  by  dividing  each  note  into  t>vo, 
thus  giving  six  notes,  the  Hrst  of  which  aloue 
is  accented  ;  but  there  is  also  a  similar  group 
of  six  notes,  far  more  frequently  used  than  the 
real  sextolet,  in  which  a  slight  accent  is  given 
to  the  fourth  note  as  well  as  the  first  This 
group,  which  really  consists  of  two  triplets,  is 
properly  known  as  the  LKmble  Triplet,  and 
should  be  marked  with  the  figure  3  over  the 
second  and  fifth  notes,  though  it  is  frecjueiitly 
marked  with  6,  and  (alli<l  a  scvtoltt.  The 
dilferenee  is  well  slu»wn  in  tlie  fullowing  two 
extracts  from  the  I^rgo  of  H(%thoven's  Conoerto 
in  0,  op.  16.    [See  also  Triplet.] 
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SEXTUS  (Parsserta,  Sexti'phan  ;  En^.  T/ , 
Sixth  VouCf  or  Part).  In  the  Part -books  of 
the  16th  and  16th  centuries  four  voices  only  • 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  mentioned  by  name, 
the  Cantus,  Altus,  Teuore,  and  Bassus.  When 
a  fifA  voice  was  needed,  it  was  called  Qnintns, 
or  Pars  Quinta,  and  correspimded  exactly  in 
compass  with  one  of  the  first  four.  When  yet 
another  voice  was  added,  it  was  called  Sextus, 
or  Pars  Sextu,  and  correspontled  in  compass 
with  another  original  voice -part.  The  extra 
part,  tiierefore,  repreeented  sometimes  an  addi- 
tional treble,  sometimes  an  alto,  sonietinifs  a 
tenor,  and  sometimes  a  bass ;  and  always  corre- 
sponded in  oompass  with  some  otiier  part  of 
equal  iiii]H>rtanoe  with  itself.  w.  h.  r. 

SEYFKIKD,  loNAz  Xaveb,  Bitter  von, 
bom  August  15,  1776,  in  Vienna,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  law,  but  his  talent  for  music 
was  80  decided,  that,  encouraged  by  Peter 
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Winter,  be  (iet*;nniiied  to  become  a  professional 
moaimn.    In  tlua,  his  intimacy  with  Mozart 
and  sabseqaent  acquaintance  with  Beethoven 
wejv  of  much  use.    His  teachers  wer<^  Kozcluch 
for  the  PF.  and  organ,  and  Haydn  for  theory. 
In  1797  be  became  joint  conductor  of  Scbikane- 
dei'tthMtre  with  Henneberg,  a  jioflt  he  retained 
in  the  ww  'ilicatrf  '  iiu  der  Wicu'  from  its 
upemug  iu  laOI  till  1826.    Tho  lii-sC  work  he 
{■odooed  there  was  a  setting  of  Schikaneder's 
eomie  opera  'Der  lyiwrnhniiiiifn  '  (1797),  and 
the  Nonid,  a  grand  opera  '  i>er  Wuuderwaun 
am  Rb«infiUl'(1799X  <m  whioh  Haydn  wrote 
hini  a  vf>rv  coniplimfiit.'iry  letter.    Tlicsc  were  ; 
sacceeded  by  inuumciiiblo  operas  great  and 
■mU,  operettas,  singspiele,  miudo  for  melo> 
draTfias.  pl.iys  (including  soiti''  }>y  Srlnllcr  and 
Grillparzer),  ballets,  and  pantomimeii.  bpecially 
neesMftil  were  hb  bibUoal  dnunae,  'Sonl, 
K<'nigvon  Israel'  (1810).  •  .Mmiliam  '  (1S17), 
'Die  llaocaboer,'  and  'Die  Israeliten  in  dtr 
Wttfte.*  The  nmaie  to  *  AhasTonu '  (182:{)  he 
arrang.'d  from  jiiano  |>i((<s  of  Mozart's,  and 
the  favourite  singspiel,  'Die  Ochaenmennette ' 
(1828)  (an  adaptation  of  Hoftnann's  vanderflle 
•Le  int-nuet  dii  bo-uf)  was  similarly  a  |Misticcio 
from  Uayd  n 's  works.    H  is  church  music,  widely 
faaoirn  and  partly  printed,  included  many  maases 
and  rtn}uiems,  motetSi  offertoires,  gradunles,  a 
'Libera'  for  men's  voioes  composed  for  Beet- 
hoven's funeral,  etc.    [See  Qudhn- Lixikotu^ 
Seyfried  also  contributed  articles  to  Schilling's 
Univenal  Lrxikon  der  TonkiuiM,  Sdiimiann's 
Xtue  ZeitscJiri/t  /ur  Musik,  the  Ltipzigir  Allg. 
ZtUmmg^  and  CacUia,  besides  editing  Albrechta- 
berger's  complete   works  —  the  ilrvrniJhiM- 
SchuU,  thinj>o3Uionslefirr,,  and  a  Supplement 
n  three  vols,  on  playing  from  score  (Haslinger) 
—  and    Beethoven's  Htu/ii^jt   in  f'"i/nf'  r/toinl 
(1632).  JS'ottebohm's  critical  investigations  re- 
daeed  fliis  laak  work  to  it*  proper  Talne.  [See 
vol.  i.  {..  2^,  atid  iii.  ]>.  108  ] 

Seylntxl  was  elected  an  honorary  or  a  cor- 
naponding  member  of  immmermble  mnsioal 
ndeties.  at  home  ami  abroad.  His  luipilH 
iadnded  Louis  tichlosscr,  Karl  Krebs,  Heinrich 
bast,  Slriwa,  Baron  Joeeph  Paaqnslati,  Garl 
Leay,  Htis.sler.  Ke.ssler,  J.  Fi.schliof,  SuIzt, 
Garl  Haslinger,  Parish -Alvars,  R.  Mulder, 
8.  Kvba,  Waltber  -von  Ooethe,  Banm  Hermann 
L'  wcnriddd,  F.  too  Sappi,  K^ililer,  and  Baaa- 
dona. 

His  closing  years  were  saddened  by  misfortune, 
tnd  his  death  took  idasa  August  26.  1841.  He 
rests  in  the  Wahringer  cemetery  (Ortsfricdhof), 
Mar  Beethoven  and  Schul)ert.  r.  k.  p. 

SFOOATO  (open,  airy),  a  word  used  in  rare 
instanees  by  Chopin  (as  in  the  '  liarcarole  ')  in 
certain  of  those  little  cadenzas  and  ornament.s 
diat  he  i.<<  .•lo  fond  of  using,  to  indicate  what 
maybe  called  his  ow7i  peculiar  touch,  a  ildicate 
And.  as  it  were,  ethereal  tone,  which  can  only 
^  prodnoed  npon  the  pianoforte,  and  then  only 
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by  skilful  performers.  '  Exhalation '  is  the 
only  word  that  conveys  an  idea  of  this  tone 
when  it  is  produced.  A  '  Soprano  sfogato '  ia 
a  thin,  acute,  vuice.  M. 

SFORZANDO,  SFORZATO,  'forced';  a 
direction  usually  found  in  its  abbreviated  form 
sf.  or  i(fz.  referring  to  single  notes  or  groups  of 
notes  which  are  to  be  es]>ecially  emphasised. 
It  is  ueurly  equivalent  to  the  accent  =>,  but  ia 
less  apt* to  be  overlooked  in  performance,  and 
is  therefore  used  in  all  ini^iortant  pas-sages. 
Good  iuHtauces  occur  in  Bcetboven's  Sonata  for 
violin  and  piano  in  C  minor,  opb  30,  No.  2, 
in  tin'  trio  of  tlic  Scherzo  ;  in  Schumann's 
Etudes  Symphoiuqubs,  Variation  3,  etc.  u. 

SGAHBATI,  OlOTAimi,  a  remarkable  pianist 
and  composer,  boni  in  Rome,  May  2S,  1S43. 
His  mother,  an  Knglish woman,  was  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Oott  the  aonlptor,  a  natire  of  London, 
who  had  fnr  many  ycar.s  practised  liis  art  iu 
Home.  Giovanni  was  intended  for  his  father's 
profonloo,  that  of  an  advocate,  and  he  would 
have  been  educated  with  that  view  but  for  hia 
strong  turn  for  music.  [He  took  his  first  lessoDS 
in  pianofbrte-])laying  at  the  age  of  five  from 
Amerigo  liarberi,  author  of  a  treatise  on  har- 
mony, who  used  to  ])ride  himself  on  the  fact 
that  his  own  teacher  had  been  a  ]»npil  of 
Clement].]  After  the  death  of  his  futher  in 
1849  young  Sgambati's  mother  migrated  with 
her  two  children  to  Trevi  in  Umbria,  where 
^hi-  nuirric<l  again.  Here  Giovanni's  lessons, 
sujijileinented  by  a  course  of  harmony,  were 
continued  under  Natalucci,  a  former  pujiil  of 
Zingarelli,  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples. 
From  the  aj^e  of  six  the  boy  often  played  in 
public,  sang  contralto  in  chureh,  conducted 
small  orchestras,  and  was  known  as  the  author 
of  scvend  sacred  jiicccs.  In  IHttO  lie  settled 
iu  Borne  and  soon  became  famous  for  his  playing, 
and  for  the  elasstoal  eharaeter  of  his  programmes. 
His  favouriteetmiiHwers  were  Ueetli<"Vcii,  r'liopjn, 
and  Schumann,  and  be  was  an  excellent  in- 
terpreter of  tSie  ftigues  of  Baeh  and  Handel. 
Shortly  after  this  lie  was  on  the  jioint  of  going 
to  Germany  to  study  when  the  arrival  of  Liut 
in  Rome  saved  him  from  that  necessity.  With 
hitu  .S^'ainbati  studied  lojig  and  diligently. 
£Ue  soon  b^au  to  give  orchestral  concerts  in 
the  'Galleria  DaotMca,'  which,  as  the  'Sala 
Dante,'  was  for  many  years  the  only  ctmcert- 
hall  in  Rome.  Here,  under  Sgambati'sdirection, 
the  symphonies  and  concerts  of  the  German 
masters,  until  then  unknown  in  the  pajial  city, 
at  length  found  a  hearing.  Beethoven's  '  Eroica' 
was  introduccii  to  the  Roman  public  and  the 
'  Emperor '  concerto  was  played  to  them  by 
.Sgambati  for  the  first  time,  just  as  later  they 
learned  at  his  hands  to  know  and  ajiprcciate 
Brahms.  Saint*8aens,  and  later  writers.] 

At  the  same  time  Sgaml>ati  was  Vmsy  with 
hia  comiK^itious.  In  1864  he  wrote  a  string 
quartet ;  in  1866,  a  pianoforte  qnintet(F  minor, 
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op.  4),  ail  ovt-rtiin-  for  full  orchestra  to  Com's 
'Cola  di  Rieuzi,'  together  with  other  works, 
and  hi  the  same  year  he  coudoioted  Lbzt's 
'  Dunto  '  .syin{>lio)iy  (Feb.  26)  iHth  graatsoocess 
and  credit  to  hiuisell'. 

In  Rora]iany  with  Liszt,  he  visited  Germany 
in  1869,  ami  at  Munich  heard  Wa;;n<'r'.s  music 
for  tho  tirst  time.  Sganibati's  talent  naturally 
attracted  the  notice  of  Herr  von  Keudcll,  the 
well-known  amateur  and  German  anil ja.<)8a< lor 
in  Rome.  At  tlie  orchestral  roncerts  which  he 
conducted  at  tliu  embassy  many  of  his  workt* 
were  first  heard.  }I<-n' also,  m  I'^ZO,  he  made 
the  •cquaintiiK-e  of  Wagiu-r  [in  whose  honour 
the  ambatiiMulor  one  evening  ga\'e  a  concert 
cousiiitiBg  entirely  of  Sgambati'a  eompoaitions, 
including  two  juajioforte  (luiuti  fs  and  s<'vcral 
aongd.  Wagner,  much  surpriseti  to  tind  in 
Rome  a  oompoeer  who  made  music  of  this  kind, 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  it  a^ain,  an<l  on  the 
following  evening  the  programme  wan  privately 
repeated  for  the  delectation  of  the  master,  who 
imnieiliately  wrntr  t<i  the  ] •ubUahing-housc  of 
Schott,  advising  them  to  purchase  and  print 
Sgambati'e  works  without  delay.  Tb»  firm 
tlieu  piihlislirrl  til''  two  i|uiiitets,  as  well  as  a 
prelude  and  tugiie  for  pianoforte.] 

Encouraged  by  this  well'merited  recognition 
Sgambati  wrote  a  Festival -overture  an<l  a  con- 
eerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  His  Sym- 
phony in  D,  prodnoed  at  a  concert  fn  the  *Sala 
Dante  '  early  in  1881  and  rejMMted  on  Maixh  28 
of  that  year  at  the  C^irinal,  being  the  hrst  work 
of  the  kind  ever  given  at  the  Italian  Court,  in 
the  presoneo  of  King  Humbert  and  his  Consort, 
•^ueen  .Marjjherita,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
In  1882  Sgambati  paid  his  iirst  visit  to  England 
and  fdayed  his  pianoforte  concerto  at  the  Phil- 
h  irnionic  poncert  of  .May  11.  His  symphony 
waa  given  at  the  Crystal  Talaoe  on  June  10 
nnder  the  oomposcr's  direction.  lU>th  worlcs 
were  well  received,  but  tho  symjihony  made 
much  tho  greater  impression  of  the  two. 
Though  original  iu  its  ideas  and  character  it 
adheres  to  established  forms ;  it  is  at  once 
thoughtfully  worked  out  and  gracefully  ex- 
pressed, with  a  great  deal  of  effect,  and  no  lack 
of  cntniti'r]K)itit. 

His  (juartot  for  strings  in  D  flat,  printed 
about  this  time,  is  one  of  the  worlcs  by  whieh 
Sfjitiihati  is  best  known.  First  jilayed  in 
London  by  tho  Kneisel  (quartet  of  Boston,  it  was 
afterwards  included  by  Joachim  and  Pfatti, 
alon^'  with  his  second  pianoforte  tjuintet,  in 
the  repertory  of  the  famous  Topular  Concerts, 
and eventtully  attained  wide  iK)pu1arity  through- 
oat  Europe.  Two  years  later  (1884)  Sgambati 
conducted  the  symphony  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
lieen  invited  as  representative  of  Italy  at  the 
International  Concerts  given  in  the  Trocadero. 
In  1886  he  was  namoil  one  of  the  live  corre- 
sponding members  of  the  French  Institute  to 
fill  the  place  vacated  by  LIsit.    In  1887  be 
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was  invited  to  eoii<lurt  his  second  sjinphony, 
in  E  flat  (written  in  1883  and  still  unpubUsbed), 
and  to  exeenta  his  first  qointst  at  tiis  gmt 
musical  festivalof  flieToiikiinstlsr>yensBunhnig 

in  Cologne. 

[In  the  same  year  he  wrote,  in  honoor  of  the 
wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Aoeta,  an  *  Epitalaaiii 
Siufonico,'  which  takes  the  form  of  a  sait«. 
though  considerably  more  developed  thau  i» 
usually  the  case  iu  compositions  so  described. 
After  its  production  at  Tnnn  the  author  con 
ducted  perforniaiices  of  the  work  in  Milau  uni 
Rome,  and  brought  it  to  Loudon  on  the  occaston 
of  hLs  si  'nii'I  vi.sit  in  1891,  when  it  was  ^'iven 
at  a  I'liithai  iiionie  concert.  Lhiring  the  iuat 
season  he  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  OOniMMi* 
tions  at  Princes*  Hall,  and  was  coraniand*tl  t" 
Windsor  where  he  played  before  <^uoen  Viauria. 
One  of  the  most  meniorable  jo«inMya  nisd»  by 
S;^;i!iibati  to  forcigTi  countries  inchided  a  viait 
to  Uussia  iu  the  autumn  of  1903.  Received  vitL 
enthusissm,  hs  gave  ooncerts,  consisting  diefiy 
of  his  own  works,  at  St.  Teti  rsburg,  3Iaaooir. 
and  other  places  in  Northern  Europe,  with  «QcL 
oonspiottons  success  that  they  would  have  wd- 
corned  him  gladly  another  year. 

To  Gommemorate  the  death  of  King  Hiuubat 
he  wrote  a  'Hessa  da  Requiem'  for  ehoms. 
iMiritone  solo,  and  orchestra,  which  was  produced 
at  the  Pantheon,  Jan.  1 7,  ld96,  and  several  time* 
repeated.  It  was  also  given  in  Crermaoj.  at 
Cologne  in  November  1906,  in  the  coniijostr* 
presence,  and  at  Mayence  in  Manh  1907.  lu 
reception  on  both  occasions  bore  testimony  to 
Gennan  appreciation  of  Sganiliad,  whose  worfc 
was  highly  praised.  The  Requiem  is  a  fin^ 
]>iece  of  religious  writing,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  saered  text,  modem  with- 
out extravagance  of  any  kind,  and  it.s  thenjt-> 
well  devulo|ted,  though  not  so  ditfusely  to 
render  it  unsuitable  for  perfonnain  o  on  Utmgiad 
occasions.  It  is,  perhajis,  S^'ambati's  most  am 
bitious  work,  and  the  author's  sucx^ess  as  a  choial 
writer  occasions  regret  that  more  of  his  tim 
had  not  been  given  to  compositions  of  tbe 
kind. 

He  preferred,  instead,  to  devote  the  enerniei 

of  his  Wst  years  to  t/'aehing  ;  and,  as  a  result, 
must  be  considered  the  founder,  with  his 
oollesgue  Ftaelli,  of  Uie  Uoeo  Musioale  in  cos- 
nection  with  the  Ac(!a<leniia  di  S.  CfH-iliii  in  Rom*" 
(see  Uuuk).  Bi^inning  with  a  free  claai  for 
the  pianoforte  in  1869  he  has  persevered  to  the 
j>resent  day  (1907)  in  giving  insfniction  of  tlx* 
soundest  description.  Under  him  the  stodj  of 
the  instnnnent  in  Rome  has  resehed  so  exeef- 
tional  degree  of  development,  and  it  cannot  W 
doubted  that  bad  iSgambati  clioeen,  as  the  fiel*! 
of  his  labours,  a  dtjof  oentral  Europe,  be  wodht 
have  attained  a  ht  wider  eelebritr  as  a  roastrr. 

His  success  as  a  writer  for  the  pianoforte  i* 
due  to  his  rare  knowledge  of  its  resources,  to 
his  fiMsility  in  prodncuig  reqnired  eftets  witk 
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th*  omplMt  inMUM,  to  his  ooaipleto  oommud  of 

bArmonic  coiubiii  itioiis  of  the  aubtlfst  kiml,  and 
to  the  ex(|uiute  liuiitU  |{iveu  to  even  the  least  of 
hk  ia8}>iratioii8.  With  Sgamhati  deviee  i«  nnly 
evident.  Hi.s  tignres  of  .loconipaninicnt  urc  as 
^oatMieoua  aa  the  melodies  Uiey  auittaiu.  Cei  - 
tain  of  Ids  niaar  oompodtioas,  raoh  u  the 
beautiful  intermezzo  in  op.  21  and  certain 
Bombers  in  hia  ♦  Pieces  Lyriqvies '  (op.  23)  and 
in  bin  'Melodies  pot'tiques*  (op.  86)  may  be 
cited  as  exemplifying  a  leTel  of  artistic  jri 
fection  which  in  little  descriptive  pieces  of  the 
kind  \i<is  utvar,  perhaps,  been  stirpaased.  HtB 
nore  important  pianoforte  pieces,  liis  chamber- 
mnaicandhisorrliestral  writings,  taken  together, 
place  him  at  the  iioad  of  Ihotv  Italian  musicians 
ef  the  latter  part  uf  the  19th  OMitury,  who, 
!i"t  writing  fi»r  the  stage,  liiive  moulde<l  their 
wurk  on  cla^iu  models.  Sgambati,  in  appro- 
prbthig  tcomtmI  forms,  has  invested  them  with 
»uthoni  feeling,  dcej>  hut  restrained,  rieli  and 
eveu  glowing,  but  utterly  free  from  the  mere- 
tiidowsentiinent  which  senrad  towin  immediate 
popolarity  for  Italian  coniiw)SiT3  of  Icuser  claims. 
His  writingB,  in  a  word,  possess  the  qualities 
which  endare. 

His  native  city  owes  him  a  lasting  debt  a.* 
its  apostle  of  classical  music,  as  teacher,  ikt- 
fbrmsr,  and  director.  His  efforts  have  not  gone 
unrM?ogui,-4e<i  in  high  place-s.  Hia  inf!ufnci- 
has  been  felt  and  appreciated  at  the  Italian 
eoart.  where  he  was  appointed  pianist  and 
director  of  Qneen  Margherita's  .piintet.  aii<l 
named,  by  motit  pruprio  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.  in  1903,  Commendatore  of  the 
Older  of  8S.  Maurice  and  Lazariui.  But  hy 
his  countrymen  at  large  it  cannot  be  said 
ihiit  Sgambati  s  talent  has  as  yet  been  ssti- 
iBitsd  at  its  proper  Ttloe.  Thisb  in  *  nation  so 
QOidE  to  recognise  and  even  exaggerate  any  in- 
dioition  of  artistic  eminence,  h  little  short  of 
sittninrting.  The  omission  may  )>c  explained 
in  pert  by  a  certain  indinercnce  in  the  musician 
himself,  though  not  sufliciently  to  account  for 
tlis  sUnr  awalcening  of  Borne  and  Ittly  to  the 
merits  of  a  man  who  was  honoured  as  a  ron  frerr 
by  Liszt  and  Wagner.  Yet  it  is  certain,  as 
IL  Bogtoe  d'Harconrt  wrote  in  1906,  after 
he  had  been  commissiooed  by  the  French 
ntemment  to  report  on  the  state  of  music  in 
Udf,  that  'qiumd  la  nnsiqne  sympbonique 
itaUenne  aura  unc  hi-stoin-  c  t  <|u'on  IV-crira,  il 
bodra  lui  reconuMtre,  pour  veritable  fondateur. 
Is  Romnn  Oiomnni  SgiunhatL*] 

Some  of  the  works  mentioned  above  arc  still 
uapriute<l  ;  his  published  works  include  the 
following : — ■ 

%  Alkoiu  r<(  Vnii  omfk 

T.  Xi'llijfnu  f.jr  pf. 

i-  0  il"t»l.  pi,        •triiiif"  y  iiilii'T 

■   ljuluU't.  pf.  »U'i  »titii»-.  II  lilt 

ft.  I^iwk  uul  (near  fur  pf.  In  K  lUt  minor. 
ML  Tm  £a4M  ftw  pt.  D  Ott  MS  r  i*Mp  nlaor.  «>IMmi  br  th« 
n^baS  ot  LAwt  aad  Statk.  eiatiswt. 

VOL.  XT 


Vaabk 


Op. 

IS.  ragU  vafawtl  for  pt.  8  piMM, 
U  Uftvutti- for  pf.  augrMitMiL 
15.  ('otiurrt<  i.  p(.  and  MIlllWlH,  hi  ft 
1<L  S;iu|ib4mr  iu  U. 
17.  OmruttaOUUtt 
la  qokttiD  pcol  for  pC 

ID.  K-'iir  Italian  i>>ii|pi. 
■JU.  Trr  Nuttutul  lot  pf. 
-.'I.  HuUr  for  pf.  ||*r«luil«.  VkUdiAirt 

■il.  Plijwirtorr,  viitw  mul  pf. 
il.  Kt*oi«»  l,Tri<|i».'>  iHi  (mi  (if 
'.:4.  I)u<'  I'l-tii  iiM  li'iiiii  itti'i  |>|jiti<'. 

•JH.  Tc  IH-uni  UurUiiiuK.  Hii>lai)U-  Kileunc,  (or  (trlD(*  KOd  orfto 

The  itklur  tut  full  urclivatm. 
SS.  OviHioKm  fur  vlnltn  uiU  piuio. 
30;  Bcncdlkluns  iiiulAle  for  ait»i>. 
31.  Fifth  .N'uctuntc  for  yt. 
XL  Mrludl*  Urtcb*.  four  •oii(«. 
33.  Sixth  Noctnrm-  for  pi 
M.  *  Vorvji  e*t  lit  luctuiu  «:>  thjirm  ntrtt  * 
■od  (trloa  (Inclndf't  In  opuit  381, 
XI.  Qnattro  w^kH*  per  an*  vooe  e  pf. 
J«.  X«ladln| 
;C.  ■  Toot  f«< 
38.  MwM  lU 

(04/  lib.). 


poMaaw  (IS)  lor  pt 


(Th«  followlnc  M«  1 

Smiwte.  prr  ti>ntj>  r  vil'<noforW. 
BalUts,  p<'r  tri.Mn- 

Stumctlu  t-o-.»u<>,      »■>*  vow  •  pUnofurtc. 

Iluln»ni  MPiiu  iwrt  lr.  iJ. 

■n  IkntKlu't-r.  (;»<-'tl«  oiMBUlh 

Lk  ate  sUlU.  Malodla. 

MalodW  UtMM  Mm.  and  ■  SmQ. 

1.  rSTuiim- 

a  FMtSlpwIh 

TsAs*cB  I  mum. 

Usti.  Di*  Idmlv,  pf.  foar  baDdii. 

Ctl'iplli.    I^ili/«*iir  IltiuiIMt.  pf,  Ht}*>. 
Ohu  k.    Mr-l.»li«  .IrU'  iirf.-.-.  j.r  .,.1... 

'  Xrlmrnr-tfUr.'  <>M    UaUkii  fMjk  xiIiK  tcdit«l  kOll   priittllr'l  w(U> 
iu<^iiii|Miiiiiiciit  li>  <f.  .>iK.tiiikaUI. 

u.  ;  with  additions  iu  sc^uare  brackets,  by 

II.  A.  w. 

SHAKE  or  TRILL  (Fr.  Trille,  formerly 
Tremblcwfiut,  C(uf>  ace ;  Ger.  TriUer ;  Ital. 
Trillti).  The  shake,  one  of  the  earliest  in  use 
among  the  andent  graces,  is  also  the  chief  and 
most  fi  >  qui  nt  ornament  of  modern  music,  both 
vocul  and  instrumental.  It  consists  of  the 
regular  and  rapid  alternation  of  a  given  note 
with  the  note  above,  such  alti  t  tuition  continuing 
for  the  full  duration  of  th<-  written  note.  [On 
other  instruments  and  on  the  voice,  thi.-*  defi 
nition  of  tlie  shake  hol<N  good  ;  text-liooks 
and  methods  will  give  e\uni]>les  of  how  the 
shake  should  be  performed,  but  it  is  originally 
one  of  tlie  oniaments  designed  fat  the  keyboard, 
and  most  ell'ective  tliere.1 

The  shake  is  the  head  of  a  fiunily  of  oma- 
ments,  all  founded  on  the  altemntion  of  u 
principal  note  with  a  subddiary  note  one  degree 
either  above  or  below  it,  and  eomprising  the 
MoKDKNT  and  Pralltuilleji  still  in  u.ne,  and 
the  liiitATTUTA  (Qsr.  ZuTuckucItlay)  and  JiatU- 
iiif  iu  1  (Ex.  1),  both  of  whhdi  an  now  ohsolete. 

(See  A(;h6M1N8.) 

1.  Battetnent. 


liifjaltHla. 


•  Rotuwan  {Mrt.  dm  tlnttriuf  \  ilrw  rHnm  thr  H^tlrmrnt  •»  •  trill 
v.hl.  h  .inrert-l  from  th»  urillimrv  trill  .-r  '■,i,</.i„«  .,nly  It,  l-.(riuiiln« 
with  tlx  winctpU  liwtMwl  uf  tiM  auUldUry  tiut«,  In  thU  Itr  la 
Mftalntar  niatakao.  rfiBW  ia«  l«t»iwm«  to  StarrthaS  hjr  aU  other 

Sp 
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Hm  sign  of  the  shake  is  in  modern  mnsk  tr. 

(generally  followed  by  a  waved  line   if 

over  a  loug  iioUi),  aud  in  older  music  In  /»v ,  vti, 
•nd  oeeMlonslly  +,  phwed  over  or  under  the 
note  ;  and  it  is  rendered  in  two  different  ways, 
begiuuing  with  either  the  principal  or  the 
up{>er  note,  as  in  esample  2 : — 
S.  Writitn.    Arjbnirf.  OtOm. 


These  two  mode^  of  {>erroniiance  (lilfer  con- 
aideraUy  in  sliiBct,  bocaosa  tiie  accent,  which 
is  always  perceptible,  however  slij^ht  it  nmy 
be,  is  given  iu  the  one  ca^te  to  the  principal 
and  in  the  other  to  the  snbsidiafy  note,  and  it 
is  therefore  irajwrtant  to  asrortaiii  wliir-h  of  the 
two  methoda  nhould  be  adopted  iu  any  given 
ease.  The  qaestion  has  been  disonssed  with 
mnch  fervour  by  various  writoiw,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  have  usually  taken  the 
ftnn  of  a  fixed  adherence  to  one  or  other  of 
iSbM  two  modes,  even  in  ap{iarcntly  unsuitable 
caasa.  Most  of  the  earlier  masters,  indoding 
Emannel  Baoh,  Marpurg,  Ttirk,  etc.,  held  tiiat 
all  trilK  slmuld  begin  with  the  upjicr  note, 
while  fliaiimol,  Czerny,  Moscheles,  aud  modern 
teaehers  generally  (with  some  ezoeptions)  have 
prcfcrretl  to  Ijegin  on  the  princij»al  note.  This 
diversity  of  opinion  indicates  two  different 
views  of  the  very  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
shake  ;  acconling  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  trembling 
or  pulsation — the  reiteration  of  the  principal 
note,  though  subject  to  continual  momentary 
inlerraptions  from  the  subsidiary  note,  gives  a 
aertnin  undulnting  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tremulant  of  the  organ  ;  according  to  the  former, 
the  shake  is  derived  from  the  still  older 
appogffuUiira,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ap- 
poggiaturas  with  their  resolutions — is  in  fact  a 
kind  of  eUhorated  appoggiaturs, — and  aa  anch 
re<iuirt'i  tin-  accent  to  fiill  upon  the  upiier  or 
subsidiary  note.  This  view  is  enforced  by  most 
of  the  earlier  anthorities ;  thns  HarpnrK  says, 
•  the  trill  derives  iUt  orij^in  from  an  appni,'^i,itnn» 
Cyorachlatf  wn  obcn)  and  is  iu  fact  a  series  of 
desoending  appogghitnraa  anonted  with  the 
greatest  rapidil^.'  And  Emanuel  Bach,  s]K>aking 
of  the  employment  of  the  shake  in  ancient 
(German)  rousie,  saya  'fwmerly  the  trill  was 
usually  only  introduced  after  an  ap{)0{ggiatan,' 
and  he  giv<^s  the  following  axample : — 


Nevertheless,  the  theory  which  derives  the 
shake  from  a  trembling  or  pulsation,  himI  thr>ri'- 
fore  places  the  accent  on  the  priuci]>;il  note,  in 
which  miinncr  most  shakes  in  modem  music  are 
exwutc<l,  has  the  advantage  of  considerable,  if 
not  the  highest  antiquity.*    For  Caccini,  iu 


his  SiBgiiig  Sehool  (pahlisbed  1601),  daaeiibss 

the  trilU  as  taught  by  him  to  hi^  pupils,  ani 
says  that  it  consists  of  the  rapid  repetition  ot  « 
timffle  note,  and  (3iat  in  learning  to  oKeente  it 
the  singer  mu«;t  li<\:^'n  with  a  crotchet  and  strike 
each  note  afresh  upon  the  vowel  a  {ribattax 
damtna  neta  em  la  gola,  aopra  Is  eeoafe 
Cufiotisly  enough  he  also  mentions  anotbir 
graoe  which  he  calls  Orufpo^  which  closely 
resanhke  the  modem  shake. 


And  Playford,  in  his  Jntroduetion  to  tke  SkUI 
of  Muridk  (1655)  quotea  an  anonynooa  trestiM 

on  '  the  Italian  manner  of  singing, '  in  which 
precisely  the  same  two  graces  ai^e  deecribed.* 
Commenting  on  the  shake  Playford  says.  *I 

have  heard  of  some  that  have  attained  it  afV  r 
this  manner,  in  singing  a  plain>song  of  six  notet 
up  aud  six  down,  they  have  in  the  midst  of  everr 
note  Ix'at  or  shaked  with  their  finger  ujx)n  tlieir 
throat,  which  by  often  practice  came  to  do  the 
same  notes  exactly  without.'  It  seems  then 
clear  that  the  original  intention  of  a  shake  wis 
to  produce  a  trembling  effect,  and  so  th'-  niMern 
custom  of  l>eginning  with  the  principal  uole 
may  be  held  justified. 

In  performing  the  works  of  the  gre.it  masten 
from  the  time  of  Bach  to  Beethoven  then,  it 
should  be  understood  that,  aoeording  to  the  nil' 
laid  down  by  contemi>f>rary  teacln  i-s,  the  shik' 
liegins  with  the  upper  or  subsidiary  note,  but  it 
wottld  not  be  safe  to  oondnde  that  this  rule  ii 
to  be  invariably  ff)llowcd.  In  sonic  cn-"^ 
find  the  opposite  effect  definitely  indicat4)d  hy 
a  small  note  placed  before  the  principal  aolt 
of  the  ahake^  and  on  the  same  line  or  tftn^ 
thus — 

&  Mozart  (ascribed  to),  '  Une  fiirre,'  Vsr.  3. 


and  even  when  there  is  no  small  note  it  it  no 
donbt  ooireet  to  paiform  all  shakee  wliidi  sf« 
situated  like  timaa  of  the  above  exampK-  in  t^' 
same  manner,  that  ia^  beginning  with  tit* 
princi|>al  note.  So  therefore  a  ^ake  at  ths 
commencement  of  a  phrase  or  after  a  rest  (b> 
6),  or  after  a  downward  leap  (Ex.  7),  or  wl>n 
preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  below  it  (Ex.  ^) 
should  begin  on  the  principal  note. 
It  is  also  customary  to  begin  with  the  firincipi! 


»  ho  CTmlit  dlnit  H  trill  .H.  hi  1 1 1 'nr.  lrt>t:-n  tirr  Tmtt^t" 

*  Tha  MiUtor  o<  UtU  ttmttaa  U  MM 
V«SU«(tiW 
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P 


Bach,  FNlode  No.  16,  Book  I. 

tr.  _ 


Amdanit. 

it: 


Mozart,  Concerto  in  Ut>. 


pi 


tr. 


Bach,  Art  of  Kugiu-.  No.  S. 

m  tr. 


«.  Bach,  Sooatn  for  PF.  aad  Flofie^  Nob  «. 


note  when  the  note  bearing  the  shake  is  preceded 
17  a  note  one  degree  abore  it  (Ex.  9),  eji^iecially 
if  the  t«m{>o  Im?  quick  (Ex.  10),  in  which  case 
the  trill  resembles  the  I'ralUrilUr  or  inverted 
mordent,  the  only  ditfercnce  being  that  the  three 
notes  of  which  it  ia  oomiHm'd  are  of  e<]ual  length, 
instead  of  the  last  being  the  longeat  (aeo  vol.  iii. 
p.  &08> 

%.        Bach,  Oigan  Fugue  in  F. 

tr. 


HOSAIT,  Sonata  in  F. 

4_  Playtd. 
4  • 


If,  however,  the  not«  preceding  the  shake  \n 
Aarred  to  it  (Ex.  11a),  or  if  the  trill  note  is 
preceded  by  an  appoggiatura  (Ex.  \\h),  the 
trill  begins  with  the  up^ior  Mot« ;  and  this 
upper  note  is  tied  to  the  preceding  note,  thtis 
delaying  the  entrance  of  the  shake  in  a  manner 
fredaelj  similar  to  the  'bound  rralltriller ' 
(tee  TbL  iiL  p.  2«0,  Ex.  18).  A  trill  ao  situ- 
ated is  rail  ']  in  Gamut  dergAtutitm  TnUer 
(the  bi>uii<i  trill). 

11.  (a)  Bach,  Concerto  for  two  Pianos. 

ir. 


(I)  Hatdit,  IVio  in  E  minor. 


When  the  note  carrying  *  thake  is  ])rece(led 
by  a  short  note  of  the  same  iianio  (Ex.  \'J,),  the 
upltcr  note  always  U'giiis,  unli-ss  the  anticittatiug 
note  is  marked  staccato  (Ex.  IS),  in  which 
the  ahako  bogina  with  the  principal  note. 

U.      Bach,  Chromatie  Fantasia. 

Ir.  tr. 


13.      iluz.vKi,  ."^  lU.kU  iu  C  iiiiiKir, 

Jfayrti. 


In  niodern  nni.sio,  when  a  trill  be^'iiminj,'  %\  ith 
the  subsidiary  note  is  reijuired,  it  ia  usually  indi- 
cated by  a  small  grace-note,  written  inmiMuatelj 
before  the  trill -note  (Ex.  14).  This  glSOe-note 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  older  mnaic  (see 
Clementi,  Sonata  in  B  minor),  but  its  employ- 
ment is  objectwl  to  by  Turk,  Maipurg,  and 
others,  as  liable  to  bo  confused  with  the  real 
appoggiatura  of  the  bound  trill,  as  in  Ex.  11. 
This  objection  does  not  hold  in  modern  niusi<^ 
since  the  boand  trill  ia  no  longer  used. 

14.  Besthovsm,  Sonata,  Op^  68,  Finale. 


m 


— -am  — i- 


Immediately  Ix^forc  the  final  note  of  a  shake 
a  new  subnidiai-y  note  is  generally  introduced, 
situated  one  degree  bflow  the  principal  note. 
Thu  and  the  concluding  principal  note  together 
form  what  is  called  the  turn  of  the  shake, 
though  the  name  is  not  strictly  ajipropriate, 
since  it  projjcrly  l)eloii),'.s  to  a  M  jwirate  speeie.s 
of  ornament  of  which  the  turn  of  a  shake  fomiH 
iji  fact  the  second  half  only.*  [See  Ti'KN.] 
The  turn  is  variously  in4iicate<l,  sometimes  by 
two  small  grace-notes  (Ex.  15),  sometimes  by 
notes  of  ordinary  size  (Ex.  16),  and  iu  old 
music  by  the  signs  *t4v,         or  nco. 

16.    Cl£M£NTI,  1«.  Handel,  tiigue 

Sonntn  in  a  (Suite  14> 

tr.  0  „ .  tr. 

fjfiF 


Sometimes  the  tarn  is  not  indioated  at  all, 

lint  it  lias  neverthele.<i.s  to  Ic  introduced  if  the 
shake  is  followol  by  an  accented  note  (Ex.  17). 
If,  howsTer,  the  next  following  note  is  nn> 
sooeoted,  no  tnm  is  required,  Imt  sn  extm 

I  Tto  tm  of  *  Wn  k  Mtw  SMriM  I9  tti 
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principal  note  is  adde<l  to  the  last  couple  of 
notes,  that  the  trill  may  end  as  well  as  begin 
with  the  pnnci(ial  note  (Ex.  18).  Wlmi  the 
trill  is  followed  by  a  rc»t,  a  turn  is  generally 
made,  though  it  is  perhajM  not  necessary  unless 
•peofaaiy  indimted  (Ex.  19). 


17.  MOSABT, 

fr.  , 


>  laioa  dotmait,'  Yar.  8. 


T 


18.        OLEMEy-n,  Sonata  in  G. 

\T.  ~ 


M.      BiSTHOTBir,  Trio,  Op.  97. 

tt.    d  ir.  d 


When  a  note  ornamented  by  a  ahake  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  note  of  the  same  pitch,  the 
lower  subsidiary  note  only  id  added  to  the  end 
of  the  ahake,  and  the  succee<iiii<(  written  note 
serves  t'>  <'orn]>lete  the  turn.  Even  wlien  tlic 
trill- note  is  tied  to  the  next  t'olluwiug,  this 
extra  lower  note  is  required,  provided  tbi 
second  written  note  is  short,  and  oiciirs  on  an 
accented  beat  (Elx.  20).  If  the  second  note  is 
long,  the  two  tied  notes  are  considered  as  form- 
ing one  long  note,  and  the  shake  is  therefore 
Coiitiniu'l  lliroughout  the  wliole  vahie. 


20. 


B-Vrn,  Fugue  Xo.         Vol.  II. 


tr. 


Trills  on  very  short  notes  require  no  torn,  bat 
consist  merely  of  a  triplet — thus, 

SSL     UozAirr,  *Eni  Weib,'  Yar.  9. 

it.        tr        tr.  tt. 


flayed.    -T-       ^        ^jm     ^  ^_  


Besides  the  several  modes  of  ending  a  dutko, 
the  commencement  can  also  be  varied  bj  tiio 
addition  of  what  is  called  the  upper  or  lower 
prefix.  The  upj>er  prefix  is  not  met  with  in 
modem  music,  but  oocura  frequently  in  the 
woika  of  Baeh  and  Handel,  m  sign  it  a  tail 
turned  iipwanLs  from  the  beginning  of  th«- 
ordinary  trill  mark,  and  ita  rendering  ia  aa 
follows — 

Si.   Bach,  Faitita  No.  1,  Satabande. 


Tlie  lower  prefix  consists  of  a  single  lower  sub- 
sidiary note  prefixed  to  the  first  note  of  a  ahalEO 
which  begins  with  tlie  principal  note,  or  of  two 
not«s,  lower  and  priucipal,  prehxed  to  the  first 
note  of  a  shake  beginning  with  the  ap|ier  note. 

It  is  indii  at<^  in  various  ways,  by  a  single  small 
grace-note  (Ex.  25),  by  two  (Ex.  26),  or  Uirer 
grace-notea  (Bx.  27),  and  in  old  mnsie  by  a  tail 
turned  downwaixls  from  the  cointncin-einent  of 
the  trill  mark  (Ex.  28),  the  rendering  in  ail 
cases  being  that  ahown  in  Ex.  29. 


Very  similar  ia  the  rendering  of  a  shake  on  a 
dotted  note  : — the  turn  ends  on  the  dot,  which 
thns  takes  the  place  of  the  aeoond  of  the  two 
notes  of  tlie  same  pitcli.  Tims  the  effect  of  the 
two  modes  of  writing  shown  in  Ex.  21a  and 
would  be  the  same.  If,  however,  the  dotted  not  e 
is  followrrl  by  a  note  a  degree  lower,  no  turn  is 
required  (E.x.  2"J). 

Handel,  Suite  10.  Allomande. 


Bendering  of  both. 


etc. 


etc. 


ss.     Havdil,  Suite  10.  Allegro. 

tr.  l'liiye<l. 


From  a  compoeer'a  haUt  of  writing  the  lower 

prefix  with  one,  two,  nr  t]ir>  .■  notes,  his  inten- 
tions respecting  the  comiuencemeut  of  the  or- 
dinary enake  vfitkont  prefix,  as  to  whether  it 
should  begin  with  the  prineijial  or  the  .subsidiary 
note,  may  generally  be  inferred.  Eor  since  it 
wotdd  be  incorreet  to  render  Ex.  26  or  27  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Ex.  30,  which  involves, 
the  reiietition  of  a  note,  and  a  consequent  break 
of  legato — it  follows  that  a  composer  who 
chooses  the  form  Ex.  26  to  express  the  prefix 
intends  the  ahake  to  begin  with  the  upper  not^, 
while  the  use  of  Ex.  27  diowa  that  a  ihake 
beginning  with  the  principal  note  ia  ganerallj 
intended. 

That  the  form  Ex.  25  always  implies  the 
shake  Ijeginning  with  the  principal  note  is  not 
80  clear  (although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
usually  does  so),  for  a  prefix  is  possible  which 
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from  the  lower  to  tlu'  tipiur  -ulisiiliriry 
note.  This  ezceptioiMl  form  is  freqaently  em- 
yiloved  by  Moxart,  and  is  n)ar1c«d  sa  in  Ex.  81. 

It  i^ars  !i  close  rewmbliiiuf  U*  the  Doulilf 
Ai'i-nggiatiin.     [See  that  word.  vol.  i.  p,  99.J 

1     Mozart,  Sonata  in  F,  Adagio. 


Among  modern  comj>o.wr8,  Chopin  and  Vebnr 
alni'Tst  invariably  write  the  prefix  with  two 
iwtes  (Ex.  26)  ;  Beethoven  nsea  two  notes  in 
his  earlier  works  (see  op.  2,  No.  2,  Largo, 
bar  10),  bat  aftsrwatds  ganarally  <nie  (see 
op.  r.7). 

The  upper  note  of  a  shake  is  always  the  next 
degree  of  the  scale  above  the  prindpiiJ  nota,  and 
maj  therefore  be  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone 
daiant  from  it,  accoi\liug  to  its  {>osition  in  the 
scale.  In  the  easa  of  modulation,  the  shake 
must  be  made  to  agree  with  tlu-  new  key, 
iadependently  of  the  signature.  Thus  in  the 
seeoBd  bar  of  Ex.  S3,  fina  ahake  must  be  made 
with  B:  instead  of  lU,  the  key  having  changed 
flout  C  minor  to  C  m^or.  Sometimes  sucli 
mcdnlstions  are  indioatad  by  a  small  accidental 
(•laoed  clooa  to^  OT  abovo  the  a^  of  the  trill 
(Ex.  33> 

H       CBonv,  Ballade,  Opw  67. 


s 

It 


m    BsKTHOviif,  Obonl  Fantasia. 


b3  - 

The  lower  snVisidiary  note,  whether  einj'loye<l 
in  the  turn  or  as  prefix,  is  usually  a  semitone 
distant  from  the  prineipal  note  (Ex.  34),  unless 
the  next  following  writtiMi  note  is  a  whole  tone 
below  the  principal  note  of  the  nhakc  (Ex.  35). 
h  thia  rsapeot  the  shake  follows  the  rules  which 
fovwn  flw  ordinary  ttim.    [See  Turn.] 

IK,  Sonata,  Op.  10,  Na  2. 
lIosABT,  Hondo  in  D. 


A  aeries  of  ahakee  aaoending  or  deseendhig 

either  diatonically  or  chromatically  is  called  a 
Chain  of  Shakes  (Ital.  QalcHa  di  TriUc  ;  Ger. 
THBerkdte).  Unless  spsdally  indieated,  the 
last  shake  of  the  series  is  the  only  one  which 
requires  a  turn.  Where  the  chain  ascends  dia* 
tonically,  as  in  the  first  bar  of  Ex.  86,  each 
shake  must  be  completed  by  au  additional 
pnncii>al  note  at  the  end,  but  when  it  ascends 
by  the  chromatic  alteration  of  a  note,  as  from 
0:  to  08,  or  from  A  to  As,  in  bar  2  of  the 
example,  the  same  snbsidiar}-  nnte  serves  for 
both  princi|>al  notes,  and  the  tirst  ot  such  a  pair 
of  shakes  reqnitsa  no  eitim  principal  note  to 
complete  it. 

S4S.      BketHOVKN,  Concerto  in  E7. 

M-        tr.      tr,   :  ■  -     .  <  r. 


etc 


In  pianoforte  music,  a  shake  is  frequently 
made  to  serve  as  socompanimcnt  to  a  melody 
|dqwd  by  the  same  hand.  When  the  melodj 
lies  near  to  the  trill-note  there  need  1>o  no 
interruption  to  the  trill,  and  either  the  jirincipal 
or  the  subsidiary  note  (Hummel  prescribes  the 
former,  C'zerny  tin*  latter)  is  stnu-k  together 
with  each  note  ol  the  melody  (Ex.  37).  But 
when  the  melody  lies  ont  of  reach,  as  is  often 
the  rasf,  a  single  note  of  the  shake  is  omitted 
each  tinje  a  mclody-notc  is  struck  (Ex.  liH). 
In  tiiis  case  the  aooent  of  the  shake  must  bo 
uf>on  the  njiji'-r  iioff.  that  tlw  nnto  omitted 
may  be  a  subsidiary  and  not  a  priuci]>al  note. 

ST.       Okahxr,  Stndy,  No.  11.^ 


PlayffL 


sa.     Beethhvf.n,  Sonata,  Op.  109. 

m 


1 

i  s 

t 

: 

•  ■  •    •  ■  •    »f  »— 

<  Ton  Baiow.  In  hU  edition  nf  Cninn-'.  ttndlM,  llltwyli  Hlh 
in  ■  praciwiljr  oppi^lt*  wim*  to  th»t         f'       "  '"^ 
Um  thak*  to  to  parfarBMd  aa  In  Examiiie  9S. 
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The  above  arrangenieut  constitutes  what  in 
called  a  false  trill,  th<'  eti'ect  of  a  complete  trill 
being  produced  iu  spite  of  the  occaaional  omission 
of  one  of  the  notes.  There  are  also  other  kinds 
of  false  trills,  intended  to  produce  the  effect  of 
real  ones,  when  tlie  Utter  would  bo  too  dillicult. 
Thus  Ex.  39  repreaents  a  shake  in  thirds,  Ex. 
40  a  shake  in  octaTW,  Mul  £x.  41 « three-part 
hhake  iu  aixtlis. 

3&  Mknuklssuhn,  Concerto  in  D  minor. 


tr.  tr. 


40.  Lissr,  TniMoription  of  Mendebadin's 
'Wedding  March.' 


The  above  method  of  iiro<l>u  iug  a  shake  in 
three  {larts  ia  generally  resorted  to  when  great 
force  is  re<iuired,  otherwise  the  ordinary  method 
is  quite  practicable,  and  both  double  and  triple 
ghijces  are  frequently  met  with  in  modem 
brilliant  music  (Ex.  42,  43). 


41       Choi'IN,  Polonaise,  Op.  25. 


43.    Beetuoven,  Polonai.se,  Op.  89. 


The  speed  of  aehake  cannot  be  exactly  defmed 

in  notes,  since  it  is  usually  lo'tter,  except  in  the 
case  ot  very  short  trilU  (as  iu  Ex.  28),  that  the 
notea  of  the  ahake  ahould  bear  no  definite  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  tlie  written  note. 
Generalljr,  the  shake  should  be  as  rapid  as  is 
OMuiBtent  with  distinotneai.  When  a  pro|K}r- 
tional  shake  is  reijuired  it  is  usually  written 
oat  in  full,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Adagio  of 
Beelhovott'b  Bniatft  in  £b,  op.  72,  No.  1.  f.  t. 


SHAKESPEARE,  William, composer,  vocal 
ist,  pianist,  bom  at  Croydon,  June  16,  1849. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  appointed  orgaiust 
at  the  church  where  fomierly  he  bad  nttiacted 
attention  in  the  choir.  In  1  Sf)2  he  comTnenf^-<l 
a  three  years'  course  of  study  ol  liuriuoiiy  aud 
counterpoint  under  Molique  ;  but  aft«r  that 
master's  death,  having  iu  1866  gaiiitnl  the 
King's  bchuUrship  at  the  Royal  Acadeiuy  of 
Music,  continued  his  studies  there  for  fivo  yenrs 
under  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett.  Whilst  at 
the  Royal  Academy  he  produced  and  performed 
at  the  students'  oonoerts  a  pianoforte  somnta»  a 
pianoforte  trio,  a  caprin  in  for  pianoforte  and 
oichestra,  and  a  piauolorte  concerto  ;  and 
ftttneted  some  notice  as  a  solo-player. 

He  was  elected  Mendel&TOlin  Seholar  in  1S71, 
for  oompoeitiou  and  pianoforte -playing,  aod 
in  aoooroanoe  with  the  wish  of  the  OommittM 
entered  the  Conscrvatorium  at  Leipzig.  There, 
whilst  under  tlie  iustmctiou  of  the  director, 
Oarl  Beinecke,  he  produced  and  conducted  in  the 
Gewandhaus  a  symphony  in  0  ninor.  Having 
discovered  hiujself  to  be  tlie  possessor  of  a  tenor 
voice  he  was  sent  by  the  Mendelssohn  Scholar- 
ship Conmiittee  to  study  singing  with  Lam{>erti 
at  Milan,  and  there  remained  for  two  and  ii  half 
years.  But  though  singing  was  his  chief  pursuit 
ha  did  notnegleet  oompodtion,  and  white  in  Italy 
wrote  two  overtures,  two  string  quartets,  nod 
other  works. 

In  1875  he  returned  to  Englsnd,  and  entered 
niKin  the  rareer  of  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
He  was  appointed  iu  187S  Professor  of  Singing, 
and  in  1880  conductor  of  the  concerts,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Musir.  [Tliis  latter  office  h-" 
resigned  iu  1886.  Shakespeare  was  conductor 
of  the  Strolling  Player^  Orchestral  Society  in 
1901-r..] 

His  voice,  though  both  sweet  and  sympathetic 
in  qviality,  is  somewhat  defident  in  power  ;  and 

his  success  as  a  singer  must  therefore  be  attri- 
buted to  the  purity  of  his  vocal  production  and 
to  his  complete  mastery  of  all  styles  of  music. 

His  compo<itSoiiS»  whidi  are  marked  by  con- 
siderahle  charm  and  elofrance,  show  the  influence 
of  Schunmnu  and  Bennett  ;  and  iu  his  overture, 
]K-rfornied  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1874,  and 
his  Pianoforte  Concerto,  at  the  Brighton  Festival 
of  1679,  he  proves  himself  an  adept  at  moaical 
foroi.  J.  c.  a. 

SHALIAPIN,  Fki»ok  Ivanovk  h,  celehr.ited 
opera-singer,  bom  Feb.  1 1,  1873,  at  IsLazan.  His 
fotiier  was  a  peasant,  and  nnaUe  to  give  his  son 
any  educational  advantages,  nmsiral  or  other- 
wise. At  seventeen  the  young  man  Joined 
a  provincial  opera-com{)any,  and  was  soon  en- 
trusted with  leading  jiurts.  In  1892,  after  a 
tour  in  the  region  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Caucasus,  he  found  himself  in  Tiflis,  where 
he  stnd&kl  for  a  year  with  Ouasatov.  Two 
yean  later  he  began  to  sing  in  St.  I'etersburg. 
at  ^  Summer  Theatre,  the  Aquarium  and 
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the  MaryiHsky  Theatre,  biititwas  not  until  1 896, 
when  he  was  engaged  at  the  Private  Opera  in 
Mowjow,  tliat  SluJiapin**  name  beeune  fiunoos. 
Tills  enterprise,  sup|X)rted  by  a  ricli  lawyer  ol 
the  name  ot  Maiuontov,  made  a  s[iocial  feature 
of  national  opera,  and  gave  the  young  singer  an 
Oflfiortunity  of  displaying  liisexreptional  powers. 
Shaliapin  has  impersonated,  with  striking  power 
and  originality,  most  of  the  chief  boas  paats  in 
Russian  opera :  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  '  Maid  of  I'skov,'  the  titlc-rdle  in 
Moui»orgsky's  '  i3oris  Oodounor,'  Melnik  in 
Dargomijsky's  '  RousHalka,'  Yerentka  in  Serov's 
'  Tower  of  Kvil,'  etc.  He  is  an  admirable  Mephi- 
stophvles  in  •  Kaubt,'  but  bis  }»redilectiou  lor 
national  o])era  is  perhaps  the  reason  for  his 
b«iag  so  little  known  out  of  Hu-^sia.  He  sang 
in  Milan  in  1901  (t«n  jterluruianccii  of  Boito's 
*  Mafifltofele '),  and  again  in  1904.       b.  k. 

SHAMUS  O'BRIEN.  Romantic  conue  oiwra 
in  two  acts ;  text  by  G.  H.  Jessop  (after  J. 
Sheridan  Le  Fann),  mosic  by  0.  V*  Stanford, 
op.6i.  Pro'lnced  .-it  the Opem^OomiqnATheatn, 
London,  March  2,  1896. 

SHARP  (ZMcaif,  from  LatDAnMo;  Wr.DUs'  ). 
The  term  which  expresses  the  raising  of  a  note 
by  a  lesB  qoantity  tluui  a  whole  tone.  F  sharp 
is  half  a  tana  hig^«r  than  T  natural  t  a  singer 
*8angahaip' — that  is,  sang  slightly  higher  than 
the  accompaniment ;  '  the  pitch  waasharpened' 
—that  is,  was  slightly  raised. 

The  sign  for  a  .sharp  in  pnctioal  mnsio  is  t, 
and  i.s  derived  from  the  same  souree  as  the 
natural,  viz.,  the  b  (jxuulratum  of  the  ancients, 
written  as  }\  an<l  contrasted  with  the  b  mollis 
or  b.  tl>6  origin  of  our  flat  sign.  In  French 
the  same  signs  are  used,  but  the  raised  note  is 
entitied  diiee— Fa  dite.  Be  di^  etc  ;  in 
r.ennan  Fis.  Dis,  etc,  just  as  Ebt  Obi  aW 
designated       Uos,  and  so  on. 

In  the  printed  music  of  the  17th  oentory, 
however,  the  sign  is  usually  ■:■  .  and  the  single 
cross  X  was  also  used  to  indicate  the  sharp 
aign,  tliongh  now  it  is  the  sign  for  the  doable- 
aharp. 

In  Germany  the  sign  was  used  to  express  the 
mi^or  mode,  C%  meaning  C  major,  AS,  A  major, 
and  so  forth.  Thus  Beethoven  has  inscribed 
the  overture  to  '  Leonora '  known  as  '  Na  1 ' 
(which  is  in  the  key  of  C)  with  the  words 
'  Ouvertura  in  CS,  Characteristischo  OuTertore.' 
The  Eroiea  Symphony,  in  E-^,  was  even  an- 
nounced in  tiio  programme  of  Clcmeat's  Concert, 
April  7,  1805,  as  '  Sine  neae  grosee  Sinfonie  in 
Dis'  {i.e.  Dji).  Instances  of  the  practice  are 
frequent  in  the  Iude.\  to  the  Allgemeine  muai- 
hilixlu  Zeitung.  O. 

SHARP  (or  A(M-te)  MIXTURE.  An  organ 
stop  consisting  chiefly  of  pipes  representing  the 
higher  partial  tones,  overtcmea,  or  harmonica. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  a  sharp 
mixture  is  one  of  four  Ranks  giving  a  sharp 
clear  tone,  consisting  of  the  following  intarrak 


in  relation  to  the  unison:  IPth.  '22nd,  26th, 
29th,  or  g\  c",  c",  in  relation  to  CC  or 
8  ft.  C.  T.  «. 

SHARPS,  Ethel,  born  in  Dublin,  Nov.  2S, 
1872,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Mnsio,  and  rabaequently  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor,  she  became  a  pianist  of  re- 
markable accomplishment  She  gave  her  first 
concert  in  Princes  Hall,  in  Nov,  1891,  and 
receivetl  the  silver  medal  of  the  Musicians' 
Company  in  the  same  year.  Her  d^but  at  the 
CrysUl  Palace  took  plaea  on  March  26,  1892, 
and  for  the  next  two  yean  she  gained  ex|>eri- 
ence  and  pursued  her  studies  on  the  continent, 
making  a  great  sucoew  at  a  recital  in  Vienna 
in  1894.  During  her  stay  at  Vienna  she  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Brahms  and  other 
notable  mnaioiana.  She  reappeared  in  London 
in  1895,  playing  again  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  that  year  she  married  Mr.  Alfred  Hobday, 
a  diatingnished  viola-player  (Br^  Mu9.  Biog. 
ate.).  M. 

8HARPE,  Hkkbekt  Fkancih,  born  at  Hali- 
fax, March  1,  1801,  won  a  pianoforte  scholar* 
ship  at  the  ojiening  ol  the  National  Training 
School,  where  he  atterwards  succeeded  Eu^^m 
d'Albcvt  as  gueen'a  Schdar.  He  appeared  as 
a  finished  pianist  in  1882,  and  gave  many 
concerts  in  the  provincea  as  well  as  in  London, 
where  he  organised  several  series  of  very  inter- 
eating  trio  concerts  in  1899-1902.  He  was 
appointed  a  j)rorcRsor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
.^lusic  in  1884,  and  in  1^90  bwauie  uu  examiner 
for  the  Associated  Board.  He  has  written  a 
comic  oj>era  in  three  acts  (still  in  MS. ),  a  concert 
overture  lor  orchestra,  pieces  for  one  and  two 
pianoe,  for  fluta  or  piano,  for  vioHn  and  piano, 
etc.,  Wsides  part-songs,  vocal  trios,  and  songs. 
An  excellent  '  Pianoforte  School '  is  his  op.  60 
(Brit.  JAM.  Bioff.)  M. 

SHAW,  Mary  (Mi:s.  Alfred  Shaw), 
daughter  of  John  Postaus,  messman  at  the  Guaid 
Boom,  St.  James's  Palace,  waa  bnrn  bk  1814. 
She  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mado 
troni  Sept.  1828  to  June  ibSl,  and  afterwaida 
a  pupil  of  Sir  George  Smart.  Miaa  Poatana 
appeared  in  public  as  a  contnilto  singer  in  1834, 
and  at  the  Amateur  Musical  Festival  in  Exeter 
Hall  in  November  of  that  year  attracted  great 
attention  by  the  lieauty  of  her  voice  and  the 
cxcellenc«  of  her  style.  In  1835  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and 
the  York  Festival,  and  about  the  end  of  tlia 
year  became  the  wife  of  Alfred  Shaw,  an  artist 
of  some  repute.  In  1836  she  appeared  at  the 
Norwich  and  livarpod  Vaattvals,  at  the  latter 
of  which  she  sang  the  Contralto  \^art  in  'St. 
Paul,'  on  its  first  performance  in  England.  In 
1887  she  was  engaged  at  tiia  FhilhannoniA  and 
Sacred  Harmonic  So<-ir>ties  and  Birmingham 
FestivaL  In  1838,  after  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment at  fha  Olooaaatar  Featival,  aha  left  Enghmd 
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and  api^eared  at  the  Gewandhaus  conctTts,  uTnler 
Meudelasohn.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  Directors 
of  th«  Philharmoiiio  Society,  dated  Jan.  19, 
1839,  speaks  of  Clara  Novello  and  ^Irs.  Shaw 
aa  '^the  best  oouoert-siagers  wo  have  had  iu  this 
cofiBtiy  for  a  long  time.'  From  Oermany  she 
procredcil  to  Italy,  and  ajipcared  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  2iov,  17,  1839,  iu  Verdi's  'Oberto.' 
She  returned  to  England  in  1843,  and  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  with  Adelaide  Kemblc  ;  in 
1848  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  with  Clara 
Novello  ;  and  afterwards  at  the  Birmingham 
Feitival.  Her  brilliant  career  was  suddenly 
arresteil  by  a  heavy  visitation.  Her  liusband 
became  deranged,  and  the  calamity  so  seriously 
ahoeked  her  whole  system  that  the  vocal  organs 
1)ecame  affected,  and  she  wns  unable  to  sing  in 
tune.  She  resorted  to  teaching,  for  tt'.ree  or 
four  yean  appearing  in  public  at  an  annual 
benefit  concert.  After  her  husband's  death  in 
1847  she  married  J.  F.  Kobinson,  a  country 
solicitor,  and  retired  from  the  profession. 
She  died  at  Hadleigh  Hall,  Snffolk,  Sept.  9, 
1876.  w.  H.  H. 

SHAWM,  a  irind  instrument  of  the  oboe 
tyjie,  with  a  double  reed  but  a  larger  eonical 
bore  oud  a  wide  belL  The  name  is  generally 
said  to  be  a  oorraption  of  tiie  Frendi  Chahmeau, 
hat  it  would  l>e  nioi-e  correct  to  say  that  both 
vordi  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source, 
theLat.  Chfomtts,  'areed,'  through  thediminutive 
Oalamellus.  In  me<liieval  times  the  wordappears 
as  Oaiamel,  Chalamelk,  or  Vhalcmk  in  France  ; 
Caramillo  and  CharamflUt  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
Schabiui or  Schalnu'jiiw  Germany  ;  andShalmele, 
Shalin.  or  Shu  inn  in  England.  It  is  not  until 
the  IGth  century  that  the  form  Chaiiim^au 
ocears,  and  in  the  next  century  it  was  used  to 
denote  adistinct  instrument  with  eylindriail  lx)rc 
and  single  reed,  the  precursor  of  the  modern 
clarinet  As  ahown  by  an  andeiit  lireaoo  in  the 
British  Museum,  an  in.stnuueiit  similar  to  the 
Shawm  was  known  to  the  Komaus,  but  its 
{wpularity  in  Europe  ia  traoeable  to  the  Arable 
and  Saniceiiit:  influences  of  the  I'Jth  and  13th 
centuries  (see  Pii'£ii,  Evolution  or).  In 
the  18th  century  Shawms  were  made  of  Tirions 
sizes  from  Ingli  treble  to  contra-bass,  the  larger 
forms  being  generally  known  on  the  Continent 
nnder  the  namea  Pommer  and  Bombardl  In 
England  the  title  Shawm  included  all  sizes  ; 
hence  Drayton  {Polyolhion,  vol.  iv.)  speaks  of 
the  'shrillest  Shawm,'  and  an  old  proverb  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  formerly  ln8cril>ed  on  the 
walls  of  Leckingfield  Manor  Honse,  Yorkahire 
states  that  :— 

.A  nhawme  makstlM  a  swsts  sooBde  flnr  he  tooythe  [the] 

It  mountitJio  not  to  liy  hut  kepithn  nilo  and  hjmich  : 
Yetyf  it  be  Mowne  with>«  to  a  v-'housent  wyii<i<\ 
ItaiaUtbe  it  to  inysKoveriie  out"  uf  his  kyndf. 

(MS.  <<.|.y  Hnt.  Mus.  Hib.  IS  D.  ii.) 

In  the  Privy  rurso  Exijcnses  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
the  following  entiy : — 


IMO.  FiarUs8gbiittesU3^8halinasstidtwot»tan 
Hhslmssss  x  IL  z  s. 

lUostrationB  of  the  varioua  kinda  of  Slmnn 

arc  given  by  Vinlung  (Mtisica  Grtuf-srJi/,  1511)^ 
Practorius  (^iiciagrujfhia,  1620),  and  MerMBBS 
{Harmtmie  «mit«ne/2e,  1886);  also  of  eziatiBf 
instnnnt  iits  in  Day's  Mmical  Lislrmnr 
UuMiiUary  JixhibiiioH^lSil),  Kappey'sJ/tVttory 
Muaie,  and  in  Mntieal  Times,  August  1906. 

The  high  treble  Shawm  is  still  used  on  the 
continent  with  the  bagpipe  (coruemuse)  bj 
itinerant  musicians  ;  in  Brittany  it  ia  called 
Bonibeutlt  and  in  Italy  Cionnamella  or  Oemu- 
mella  (see  Pikfeho).  The  won!  Sliawtn 
appeared  from  general  use  in  England  dimiij, 
the  early  {tart  of  the  17th  century,  ill  liaTOiiref 
the  title  Hoboy,  though  this  tninic  aj»j»pars  is 
early  as  1661  in  the  oix-ra  '  Ferrex  and  Porrex.' 
In  1 607  the  Bdinburgh  town  musicians  consisted 
of  players  on  'chalmiH  and  howl«.yis."  fr<-nj 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  by  that  time  the 
two  instramenta  had  beoome  distinet. 

For  the  term  '  wayghte '  ns  ajiplied  to  th- 
Shawm  see  Waith,  and  for  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  instmnient  see  Obok.   f.  w.  o. 

SHK  STOOPS  TO  CON(>rFi:.  A  EngU-^h 
opera,  in  tliree  act« ;  ada]tted  by  E.  Fitzball  front 
Goldsmith's  comedy  ;  music  by  O.  A.  llnefiuTCa. 
Protluccd  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (I^me  &  Har* 
rison),  Feb.  11,  1864.  c. 

SHEDLOOK,  Joinr  Sorrn,  bom  at  Reading. 
Sept.  29, 1 843,  wasapu)iilof  Liibeck  for  the  piano 
and  of  Edouard  Lalo  for  composition.  Before 
going  to  Paris  for  his  miisical  studies  bt 
had  taken  the  degree  of  H.A.  at  the  London 
University  in  isr.l.  From  the  time  of  hi* 
return  to  England  he  was  active  as  a  teiu-lier. 
and  occasionally  played  in  }>ublic.  In  1879  he 
was  niijH. lilted  rritie  of  T/f  Aan^' my,  in  sqc- 
ce-ssiun  to  Profesa4.>r  Prout,  aud  has  since  been 
engaged  almoet  ezdosiyely  in  musioal  literatim. 
He  was  a)'[>niiited  critic  of  Thr  Ath'-ntritm  in 
1901.  Iksides  jourualistio  work,  he  has  done 
mneh  of  an  archieo]ogioal  kind.  A  aeries  of 
artirlcs  on  Beethoven's  sketch-ltooks.  in  th> 
Musical  Titnes,  1892,  led  to  his  discovery  of  a 
copy  of  Cramer'sstudies  annotated  by  Beetbown, 
at  R<*rlin.  This  was  j)u))lislie<l  as  'The  li.w  t 
hoven-Cramer  Studies'  iu  1893.  In  1896  he 
edited  two  of  Knhnan's  *  Biblisehen  Soaaten,' 
and  a  selection  of  harpsichord  pieces  by  Pasqaiiii 
and  others.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
moat  important  worit,  a  treatise  on  jTh^  Piatu>^ 
/or//' .9'>/(rt/a,  which  was  translated  twoyears  after- 
wards into  German  by  Olga  Stieglitz.  His  oliirt 
composition  is  a  quartet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings,  written  in  18St).  n, 

SH  EFFI ELD  FESTIVAL.  See  Fmtitaia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

8HEPHKKI),  SHEPHEARD,  SHEPPABD, 
or  SHEPPERD,  .Toms,  Iwrn  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ItSth  century,  was  a  chorister  of 
St  Paal'a  nnder  Thomaa  Mnlliner.  In  IMS  be 
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VM  spponited  Instnietor  of  the  ehorbtera  aad  I 

orgaiii>^t  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  1 
office  be  reaigued  in  1643,  was  reappointed  to 
it  in  1645,  and  held  it  nntil  1647.  H«  wu 
a  Fr  llow  of  the  College  from  1519  to  1551. 
On  April  21, 1 554 ,  having  then  been  a  student  in 
mamc  for  20  years,  he  Btipplieated  for  the  degree 
of  Mii».  D.,  but  it  docs  not  apjiear  whether  he 
actually  took  the  degree,  .lohn  Day's  'Morning 
aad  Erening  Prayer,  etc,  1560,  contains  two 
Anthems,  a  4,  by  him  —  'I  give  you  a  new 
eornmandment,'  and  '  Submit  yourselves.'  Tin- 
former  b  reprinted  in  the  'Parish  Choir.' 
Another  book  of  Day's,  the  '  AVhoIo  Psalms 
IB  feme  parts,'  1563,  has  a  '  lYayer '  liy  him. 
*0  Lord  of  hostes.'  tiarnard  prints  a  four-part 
anthem,  *  Ba.Hte  thee.'  Hawkins  prints  a  motet 
in  three  parts  by  him,  'Steven  fii^t  :ifter  Christ 
IbrGods  worde  liLs  blood  sjient,'  and  a  melodious 
Httle  '  Poyute ' — a  fugal  piece  for  fonr  voices  of 
seeen  bars  length.  Purncy  (ii.  565)  complains 
dint  the  motet  is  not  a  good  specimen,  and 
frintB  another,  'InnloBtee,'  for  Ihre  voices  I 
from  the  Christ  Church  MSS. ,  on  wliich  he 
pronounctis  Shepherd  to  have  been  superior  tu 
sny  compoew  of  the  reign  of  Henry  'VIII.  [In 
the  Durham  part -books,  the  anthem  'O  Lonl 
the  maker  of  all  thing'  usually  aeeigned  to 
Henry  Vlil,,  ia  aomdited  to  Shepherd. 
It  is  more  j>robably  by  William  Mnndy.]  Much 
of  hia  choToh  moaio  is  preserved  in  the  Masio 
School,  Oxford ;  the  MSS.  at  Ohrut  Ohnreh 
eontain  five  complete  i>ortions  of  the  'Magnificat' 
and  some  motets,  also  complete.  The  great 
mqori^  of  Shepherd's  motets  in  the  library  are 
incomplete,  as  the  tenor  j«irt-lx>ok  is  wanting. 
[A  '  jSexu  miaeroatur  '  and  '  (iloiia  '  in  short 
score,  written  on  two  six-lines  staves  and  barred 
with  twelve  minims  to  the  bar,  is  in  a  MS. 
ei|g;an ■  Ixtok,  (6).]  In  the  Priti.sh  Museum 
(Add.  MSS.  16,166,  29,289,  .3O,4H0)  are  treble 
{■rts  of  many  of  his  English  compositions, 
amongst  them  2  M.  and  E.  Sorvites  with  Creed  ; 
2  Te  Deums  and  Magiiiiicau,  2  Creeds,  and  7 
Anthems.  Add.  MSS.  4900,  30,346,  contain 
ft»nr  pieces  with  lute  accompaniment,  au'l  Add. 
MSS.  17,802-5  has  no  fewer  than  four  Ma^jsea — 
'Hm  western  wynde/ 'The  P^«ieh  ]Iaase,'*Be 
not  afraid"  , '  and  *  Playn  .fung  Mn,«!.s  for  a  Mene' ; 
four  Alleluias,  and  ten  Latin  Motets,  all  for  four 
vaweseomplets.  The  lihnuryofthelUiya]  College 
of  Music  }>os8C8s*a  four  T.rfitin  motets,  and  a 
'First  Service'  by  him.  Morlcy  in  his  ItUra- 
iwtim  inelodn  mm  amongst '  famous  English* 
men.'    Tlie  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Another  John  ffliepherd,  possibly  a  son  of  the 
shove,  WIS  swora  •  Oentlsmsn  or  the  Ohapel 
Royal,  Dec,  1,  1606.  (Rimbanlt's  Old  Chtq^u- 
hook,  p.  43.)  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  add^  a 
Kyrie  to  Johnson's  service  in  G,  in  the  Cathedral 
library.,  Ely.  (See  Dickson's  C<Ual(jguf,  32,  37.) 
Perhapa,  also,  he  is  the  '  Thos.  Shepherd  '  of 
Tudway  (iv.  72).  w.  h.  h. 


SHEPHERD,  WiLUAM,  an  Edinhnigh 

poser,  violinist,  and  mnsic-pnbli.sher.  About 
1793  he  issued  a  'CJoUection  of  Strathspey 
Reels'  dedieated  to  Miss  Ahereromby,  and  a 
similar  one  filumt  1802-3.  In  1796  he  entered 
into  i>artner8hip  with  Nathaniel  Oow,  in  a 
music-publishing  business,  at  41  Vorlii  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  removing  hofore  1804  to  10  Princes 
Street. 

Gow  and  Shepherd  were  unfortunate  in  their 
speculations,  and  Shepherd  apjvears  to  have  heen 
deeply  involved  at  his  death,  which  oocnrred  on 
Jan.  19,  1812.  F.  K. 

SHEPHERD'S  PIPE.  A  name  given  to  the 
jiastonil  ol)oe  or  musette.  It  was  an  instrument 
with  a  double  reed  like  that  of  the  bagpipe 
chauntcr  ;  and  seems  occasionally  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  windViag  as  in  the  latter  instru- 
ment. It  was  made  in  several  sizes,  constituting 
a  family  or  'consort'  similar  to  the  viols,  re- 
cordei-s,  and  other  instruments.  Its  origin  in 
tlie  simple  reed  is  well  given  in  Chap^wII's 
Hidorp  tfMvtHe^  vol.  i.  p.  869. 

An  excellent  drawiii;:  of  its  varinus  foriii!?. 
wiUt  the  method  of  holding  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  TraUi  de  la  Mutette,  hy  Jean  Oirin  of  Lyons, 
1572,  wlien-  it  is  distingui'fhed  from  the  '  Cro- 
morne '  and  '  ilautbois. '  The  bagpipe  form  with 
drones  and  windbag  is  also  engraved,  and  inters 
esting  details  are  given  as  to  celebrated  makers  ; 
many  of  whom,  like  the  '  luthiers '  of  Cremona, 
seem  to  have  handed  down  their  repntation  to 
their  descendants.  It  appears  to  havf  had  six 
holes,  and  the  rudimentary  scale  and  compass  of 
the  oboe  ;  though,  of  course  when  played  from 
a  l>ag,  and  not  with  the  lijis,  the  tipiM^r  liannonic 
register  must  have  Iwen  dcticient.      w.  ii.  8. 

SHEREMETIEV.AlexandkrDmitrievich, 
Coimt,  Iwm  1859.  His  ancestor,  Peter  Borisov, 
had  l>cen  one  of  the  first  noblemen  to  ehtablish 
a  private  ehoir  in  the  17th  century,  while  his 
father's  church  choral  choir  had  Weomc  widely 
famniis  under  the  baton  of  I^niiakin.  Count 
Alexander  Sheremctiev  started  his  choir  in 
1884,  under  the  conductorship  of  Archangclsky. 
In  1882  he  had  already  organised  a  symphony 
orchestra.  In  1898  he  began  to  give  national 
oonoerts  in  St.  Petershnrg,  whioh  have  gmdnally 
acquired  the  character  of  sympliony  concerts 
at  jiopular  prices,  and  are  now  very  highly 
rated  fWrni  tiie  artistie  point  of  vkw.  In 
If'O'j  fount  Sheremctiev  becsme  Intendant  of 
the  Imperial  Court  Chapels.  k.  k. 

SHBXRINOTON,  Mme.  Lemmkks.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  674.) 

SHERWOOD,  Pkkcy,  bom  at  Dresden,  May 
23,  1866,  was  a  pnpil  of  tiie  Conservatorinro 
of  his  native  place,  studying  the  pianoforte  and 
composition  under  Draeseke^  W.  Both,  etc.  in 
1885-88.  In  1889  he  won  the  HendetsBohn 
prize  with  a  requiem  for  voices  and  orchestra. 
He  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Dresden 
Conscrvatorium  in  1893.    He  has  won  con* 
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rid«mbl«0aooewboth  m  a  pianist  and  composer 

in  Germany.  His  works  itiohule  a  piano  con- 
certo, a  symphony,  an  overture,  a  sonata  for 
violoncello,  mwio  for  piano,  organ,  ete.  as  well 
as  songs.  In  FVhiiiary  1907  lie  gave  a  concert 
of  unpublished  oompoaitiona  of  bis  own,  in  the 
IMmengarten,  Dresden,  tiie  programme  of 
which  consisted  of  a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  a 
suite  for  clarinet  and  piano,  ami  a  riuintet  for 
piano  and  strings.  {Brit,  Mu$»  Biug. ;  Riemann's 
LexUeot^  etc.)  m. 

SHIELD,  William,  son  of  a  singing-master, 
was  born  March 6, 1748,  at  Whickham,  Durham. 
He  reoeiTed  his  first  musical  instruction  when 
six  years  old,  fron>  iiis  father,  l>ut  losing  his 
jiuruut  three  years  lat«r,  he  was  appreutice<i  to 
a  boat*bailder  at  North  Shields.  His  master, 
however,  |K'nnitt<'<l  Iiini  to  pursue  liis  musical 
studies,  and  heobtaiued  some  lessons  in  thorough- 
bass from  Charles  Avino,  and  occasionally 
playi'il  tin-  violin  at  mnsio  meetings  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  exuiiutiuu  of  his 
apptentioeahip,  having  acqQircasafRcient  know- 
ledge to  lead  the  sul)srription  concerts  at  New- 
castle, he  determined  upon  making  music  his 
profession,  and  removed  to  Scarborough,  where 
he  became  lc<a(ler  at  the  theatre  and  concerts. 
WluUt  there  he  produced  his  tirst  composition, 
an  anthem  for  the  o{>ening  of  a  new  ehoreh  at 
Sunderlanil.  Having  been  heartl  by  f'ischer 
and  Uorgiii,  they  recommended  him  to  Giardini, 
Iqr  whom  he  was  engage<I  in  1772  as  a  second 
violin  in  the  Opera  bau  l  In  1773  he  was 
promot«<.l  to  the  jiost  ol  priuciijel  viola — the 
favourite  instrument  of  conijKJsers — which  he 
held  for  eighteen  years,  and  which  he  also  filled 
at  all  tlie  princijial  concerts.  In  1778  he  pro- 
daced,  at  tile  Ilayniarket,  his  first  dramatiu 
piece,  the  comic  o{»era  'The  Flitdi  of  Bacon.' 
This  le<l  to  his  Wu\\;  engaged  as  comjKJser  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  post  which  he  occu- 
pied nnta  his  resignation,  1701.  Daring  his 
SQgagement  he  comjiosed  many  ojieras  and  other 
pieces.  In  1791  he  mode  the  aci^uaintauce  uf 
Haydn,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  in  four  days, 
during  wliicli  ho  accomjianied  Haydn  from 
London  to  Tapluw  and  back,  he  gained  more 
knowledge  than  he  had  done  by  stndy  in  any 
four  years  of  his  lifr.  In  tlie  same  year  he 
visited  France  and  Italy.  In  1792  he  was 
re-engaged  as  composer  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
which  capacity  he  actefl  until  1797.  In  1807 
he  gave  up  all  connection  with  the  theatre. 
He  was  appointed  Master  of  the  King's  Musiok 
in  1817. 

Ho  published  at  various  times,  '  A  Collection 
of  Favourite  Songs,  To  whicli  is  added  a  Duet 
for  two  Violins '  ;  '  A  Collection  of  Canzonets 
and  an  Elegy '  :  an*!  '  A  Cento,  consisting  of 
Ballads,  Ktmnds,  Gk>es,  etc';  likewise  'Six 
Tries  for  two  Violins  and  Bass,'  and  'Six  Duos 
for  two  Violins.'  He  was  also  author  of  An 
JtUrixhiciwn  to  Haniumy,  1800 ;  and  Ilwii' 


mmti  of  Tkorfntgh  Sa$$,  about  1815.  His 

dramatic  con)|iositions,  coiisisting  of  operas, 
musical  fai-ccs,  and  {>automimes,  were  as  lollow  : 

'Th«  Flitch  o(  B«.-un.'  1T7X:  'Lord  Hayor*  V^j:  ITK  :  TtLr 
Toor  Hiililirr,'  '  Riisliuk,'  '  lU.rlequln  Krlu  IUctjo,'  ITfVl ;  •  IU>U« 
H  ..|,  •The  N.iMc  Ft'UAiit.' '  KrtnUiuehlmu.'  "Thr  Ma-^i'  <"inrrn." 
ITM;  ■  lynr  III  »  Cutup.'  'The  Nunurrj.'  Tli*  Cholrrlr  Ki.thcn,' 
'Ouud,'  ITMS:  'Riclunt  Cwui  <le  Uon.'  'Tbr  Kiichaut«<l  C<4*Uc.' 
ITHC;  'The  UlfhIUMi  Reel.'  'Marian.'  'The  Pr»{»h<-t.'  -  .\U<Mlb.° 
ITw  ;  •  TheCniaulv.' '  Thv  Ticturr  ol  rmrir.'  1T!«  :  '  Itit  W.««iui*ii,' 
■Oi.,ir»riil  Malvtua'  i»lUi  Rwr).  ITill  ;  '  Hirtt  .r.l  llHrlfr.-  ITVt  . 
■  HfirUvjuln  ii  Muarom,'  'The  DwiJ  Ixitrr,'  ThrJIvlnu-htWaiiderwrv' 
•  Hprlipi  of  Laurel.'  17W  ;  '  Ariivnt  at  PiirUni-imli.'  Th«  Tr» « rllir. 
in  HwiUorUnil.'  '  N(>U«7  Abbty,'  ITM:  The  Mr'teric*  ot  the 
Cuttd,'  ITUa:  '  Abroad  aiul  at  Uimr.  '  Uxk  and  Krr.'  ITW;  'TW 
lUnan  VilUcrn.-  'Thv  Vnia««  F«U.'  '  WIrklow  OoM  Wtam,'  131^ 
'  Tha  Kwniar.'  ITU  ;  '  Tano  FacM  muUu  a  Uuud.'  1807. 

In  many  of  his  pieces  he  introdttoed  magt^ 

etc.,  selected  from  the  works  of  other  com  iKMteiSk 
English  and  foreign ;  and  was  thereby  the  mnam 
of  making  the  genml  pnblie  ■~i"**«f**^  irifk 
many  beautiful  melodies,  of  which  fliey  WOldd 
otherwise  have  remained  ignorant. 

Shield's  melodies  charm  by  their  simple, 
natural  beaafy  ;  at  once  vigorous,  chaste,  and 
refined,  they  appeal  din'ctly  to  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  liu  t  he  also  w  rote  songs  of  agility, 
to  dis{ilay  the  ])owers  of  Mrs.  Billington  «ad 
others.  Among  his  most  ]>opul«r  songs  are 
'The  Thorn,'  'The  Wolf,"  'The  heaving  of  the 
lead,' '  Old  Towler,' '  The  Flooghboy,'  and  *  The 
Post  Captain '  ;  but  these  are  but  some  of  the 
most  prominent,  bhield  died  at  his  residence 
in  Betnen  Street,  Jan.  85,  1829,  and  was 
Imrictl  on  Feb.  4  in  the  .south  cloister  of  West 
minster  Abbey.  With  the  exception  of  hjt» 
fine  tenor,  reputed  a  Stainer,  which  he  be- 
({ueathed  to  (Jeorgc  I\'.  (who  accepted  the  gift, 
but  directed  that  its  utmost  value  should  be 
paid  to  the  testator's  presumed  widow),  he  left 
liis  wliole  («tate  to  his  'beloved  partner,  Au 
[Stokes],  Mrs.  Shield  ujtwards  of  forty  years.' 
His  valuable  musical  library'  was  sold  in  July 
1829.  [On  Oct.  19,  1891,  a  memorial  cross 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Whickham 
Chnrchyord,  Durham.]  w.  h.  h. 

SHIFT.  In  playing  the  violin,  or  any  of 
the  instruments  l>elongiii<^  to  that  family,  an 
executant  effects  a  'shift'  wlien  the  left  IuumI 
passes  from  one  established  position  to  another. 
Thus,  when  tlie  hand  moves  up  or  down  thr 
finger-board  the  player  was  said  to  be  '  on  the 
shift.'  The  term  was  also  used  to  denote  the 
positions  themselves,  the  second  position  being 
known  as  the  '  half-shift,'  the  tliird  position  as 
the  'whole -shift,'  and  the  fourth  position  a» 
the  'double-shift.'  This  teehnieal  acquironMBt, 
which  is  now  an  exact  and  indisjteusablo  mean^ 
of  reaching  every  note  within  the  cowjNuci  of 
the  violin,  evidently  originated  in  Italy.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  ambiguity  surrounding; 
its  use  by  viol-players  previous  to  its  iutrodoc- 
tion  among  violinists ;  bat  it  is  quite  cwtnim 
that  iH'fore  the  17th  century  there  are  no 
indications  of  any  such  custom.  During  the 
17th  oentmry,  however,  there  is  little  donbt 
that  it  was  cmployrd  by  the  In  st  \"iol-playors 
of  the  day.     Christopher  Sim^iaon  clc«ii|y 
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demoastntM  its  ase  in  The  Divitiam  Viol 
(second  e<1ition,  London,  1667),  wherein  he 
atetes,  uud«r  *  Tke  orderijig  of  Uie  Jingerv  in 
fmdmal  metm,*  that  *  In  any  point  of  IXvUon 

which  reaches  to  th**  lowt-r  Frets  or  beiji'i"^  thnn  ; 
the  highest  note  thereof  is  always  stopt  either 
with  the  third  or  fourth  ftngor.'  The  first 
tentative  advanco.s  towards  the  adoption  of  the 
*  shift '  took  the  torm  of  an  extension  of  the 
littie  finger  in  the  first  position,  and  tiie  feat 
of  touching  the  first  C  on  the  chanterelle  of  the 
▼ioliu  by  this  means  was  looked  ui>on  as  a 
daring  andMtaki]i|^  As  a  natural  oonsetiueucc, 
the  executant's  ability  rested  almost  entirely 
upon  his  manner  of  playing  VtU,  and  so  sensa- 
tional was  the  efTect  of  its  advent  npon  the 
listeners  that  an  involnntary  nrarmor  of  '  Garc 
I'nt,'  was  wont,  it  Ls  said,  to  esca]i«  from  the 
lips  of  hb  listeners.  Beyond  a  doulit,  many 
professional  violinists  could  shiil  in  the  first 
three  positions  by  the  year  16r.r>,  for  ilf  ix  une 
{Harmonie  UiiimraelU)  speaks  with  admiration 
of  those  players  who  could  mount  up  to  the 
rw-tavf  of  each  string.  Then  in  1658  Antliony 
Wuod  in  his  Life  describes  the  wonderful  play- 
ing of  Thomas  Baltsar— the  Paganini  of  his 
<lay — whom  he  saw  '  run  up  his  fingers  to  the 
end  of  the  tiuger-board  of  the  violin  and  run 
them  back  inamaibly  and  all  with  alacrity  and 
in  very  gool  tune,  which  I  am  sure,'  says  he, 
'any  in  £ngland  never  saw  the  like  before.' 
To  Slgnor  Hattaei — who  came  to  England  in 
1672  —  is  actwded  tlie  invention  of  tliat  htlr 
tunre  of  violinists,  the  '  half  shift,'  or  second 
position.  Bat  although  the  *8hift '  was  favoared 
by  professional  players  of  exci-ptional  ability 
at  this  period,  its  adoption  was  far  from  general, 
owing  to  the  oonfiiaea  methods  of  holding  the 
violin  which  continued  well  into  the  next 
century.  Lully,  who  was  himself  a  wonderful 
violinist,  gives  an  iaea  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Oldinary  on  h*  stnil  techuitiue,  by  choosing  a  test 
pi':^e  for  th"si-  'Icsiriiifj  to  ^nnin  the  '  <H^U8  est 
mlrare  '  of  lu-s  band,  in  which  uo  C  on  the  cJtati- 
ferelU  occurred.  For  thirty  years  the  entr'acte 
from  his  opera  of  '  Atys '  served  this  jturi>osc. 
Even  in  Leopold  Mozart's  time  the  question  of 
holding  the  violin  was  far  from  settled,  for,  in 
his  Violii)  .s'rh'r,l  (1756),  he  mentionH  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  holding  the  violin,  the 
first  being  *against  the  breast' — ^whioh  position 
he  roi:;ir(ls  as  an  obstMlsto  '  shifting, '^ — and  the 
second  is  to  place  the  Tioliu  under  the  chin  and 
rest  it  on  the  shoulder.  The  best  pwfesslenal 
])layers  adopted  the  latter  mctho<I,  and  their 
example  finding  favour  with  lesser  artists  was 
tlis  means  of  abolishing  the  'breast  position' 
and  bringing'  the  'shift*  into  general  use. 

The  '  shift '  on  the  violoncello  was  doubtless 
derived  from  tiis  violin,  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  rules.  The  *  thumb  movement,'  or  '  shift- 
ing of  the  thumb'  which  was  the  means  of 
facilitating  the  use  of  the  high  positions  on  the 


Tiolonodlo,  was  first  employed — and  it  is  said 

invented — by  the  French  artist  Botsaa  in  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
Hiiet,  FeUx,  Aiuh  mr  fas  O^fHrmiiet  lteoU» 

dt  Fioloii,  Chiilons-sur-Marne,  1 SHO  ;  Meng}-,  A., 
Quelques  Olmrvations  mr  I' art  du  Fioion,  Paris, 
1888  ;  Koe^ert,  G.,  Lea  Prineqtu  JtatimneU 
d'.'  la  Teehniqut  du  Violou,  Leipzig,  1904  ; 
Anon.,  The  Violin,  How  to  master  it,  £din- 
burgh,  1889 ;  Courvoisfer,  Carl,  Tetania  of 
Viofiii- Plaijiiuj,  London,  1899.  o.  k. 

SUIJ<X  in  trombone  playing,  signifies  an 
alteration  in  position  of  the  movable  slide,  by 
means  of  which  the  fundamental  length  of  the 
instrument  is  increased.  The  homo  jtosition 
of  the  slide  is  known  as  the  No.  1  'position,' 
and  the  suooesaive  shifts,  lowering  the  pitch 
by  successive  semitones,  give  respectively  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
'  positions,'  the  number  of  the  *  position  '  l>eing 
thus  always  one  liiglii-r  than  tlie  numWr  of 
semitones  by  which  the  pitch  ia  lowertsd  (sec 

TUdMHONE).  I>.  J.  B. 

SHINNER,  Emily,  born  nt  Chelt4;nliam, 
July  7,  1802,  began  the  study  of  the  violiu  at 
the  age  of  seven.  In  1874  she  went  to  Berlin, 
and  for  two  years  studied  under  H.  Jacobsen,  a 
[lupil  of  Joachim's,  female  violinists  not  being 
at  that  time  admissible  to  the  Hoehsdmle.  In 
1876  thi.s  restriction  was  taken  away,  and  Miss 
Hhiuuer  was  among  the  first  admitted.  In 
October  1877  she  became  a  pupil  of  Joachim's, 
and  remained  with  him  for  three  years.  In 
Feb.  1881,  she  came  to  London,  and  after  being 
heard  at  seversl  private  conoerts  (among  others 
at  one  given  by  the  Hacli  Choir),  made  her 
debut  at  a  concert  given  by  Mr.  U.  E.  Bird  in 
the  Kensington  Town  Hall,  in  Brahma's  Sonata 
in  G,  etc.  At  the  London  Musical  Society's 
concert  of  June  29,  1882,  .she  played  David's 
concerto  in  E  minor  with  great  success,  and 
from  that  time  held  s  high  position  among 
English  artists,  her  style  being  jiure  and  refined, 
and  her  power  of  interpreting  works  of  a  high 
intellectual  order  being  very  remarkable.  She 
appeared  at  the  Popular  Concert  on  Fob.  9, 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  March  8,  1884  ; 
in  1887  she  organised  a  successful  qnu^t-party 
of  ladies.  In  January  1889  she  marrieil  Capfc 
A.  F.  LiddelL    She  died  July  17,  1901.  M. 

8HIRREFF,  Jans,  bom  1811,  soprano  singer, 
pupil  of  Tliomas  Welsh,  apjwared  at  Covent 
Garden,  LNic  1,  1831,  as  Miuidane  in  Ame's 
*  Artaxerxes,'  with  great  soooess.  In  1882  she 
san<,'  at  the  Conoort  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Phil- 
harmonio  Concert,  and  Gloucester  Festival,  and 
in  1884  at  the  Westminstw  Abbey  Festival 
Her  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  continued 
from  1831  to  1834-35.  In  1835  she  commenced 
an  engagement  at  "Dreay  Lane,  but  in  1887 
returned  to  Covent  Garden.  In  1888  she  weut 
to  America,  in  coni{>any  with  Wilson,  K  Seguin, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  where  she  became  a  universal 
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tvrwaitt.  On  ber  return  to  England  she  married 

Mr.  J.  AVnlr-ott,  aiifl  n-tirt  d  into  jirivatP  life.  Her 
voice  was  fuU-toued,  and  powerlul  in  the  higher, 
bat  somewhat  weak  in  the  lower  notes ;  her 
intonation  was  i)orreft,  an<l  she  was  a  much 
better  actress  than  the  generality  of  dngers. 
Shedied  at  Kensington,  Dec.  23, 188S.  w.  b.  h. 

SIIIRUEFFS,  Anpkew,  an  AluTtlocnnmsioian 
and  poet  of  the  18tli  omtnry,  born  17tS2.  Ho 
wrote  a  onoe  popular  pastoral  mosfoal  oomody 
*  Jamie  and  lieas,.  or  the  Ijaird  in  disguise'  in 
five  acts,  modelled  niton  Allan  Ramsay's  OenUe  i 
Shepherd.  This  was  pabluhed  in  1 787 ;  and  tiie  | 
musical  {tart  of  it  advertised  as  for  sale  in  1786. 
He  was  composer  of  *  Forty  Piecee  of  Original 
Music,'  published  by  Stewart  k  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
Shiiii'trH  wiis  li  M.A.  of  Maiischal  College, 
Aberdeen  (17S.'!),  and  edited  the  Ahenlrfn 
C'AmnWfaud  the  (  'ah  iioniaii  Magaziive,  He  came 
to  London  in  17i)8,  nnrl  died  about  1807.  He 
was  orif;iiiall\-  a  l)ookl>inder,  was  lame,  and  his 
irartrait  is  pretixed  to  his  volume  of  poems,  1790. 
Burns  roentious  having  met  him,  and  refers  to 
him  no.  *a  little  deonped  body,  with  some 
abilities.'  v,  K. 

SHOPHAR,  or  SHOFAR.  TheJewbhramV 
horn  trumpet,  used  in  tlit>  synagogue  worsln'p. 
The  natural  horn  is  flattened  in  section,  and 
a  onp  monthpleee  is  formed  at  the  small  end. 
The  instrument,  nr  an  imitation  of  its  rfTfct,  is 
introduced  into  the  scores  of  31acfarren'8  '  John 
the  Baptist '  and  Elgar's  '  Apostles. '  n.  J.  b. 

SII()RE.  Mathias,  who  in  U16,'i  was  one  of 
the  trumpeters  in  ordinary  to  James  II.  was,  a 
few  yeArs  afterwards,  promoted  to  the  poet  of 
Sergeant  Trum})eter,  in  which  he  distingllished 
himself  by  the  rigorous  exaction  of  his  foes  of 
office.  [See  TRiTMPBTRit.]  He  died  in  1700, 
leaving  three  children  :  — 

1.  William,  also  one  of  the  King's  trumpeters 
in  ordinary,  succeeded  his  father  as  Sergeant 
Tmrapcter,  died  in  December  1707.  and  wa.s 
buried  at  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields.   He  followed  j 
his  father's  example  in  the  severe  exaction  of  fees. 

2.  Cathehtnk,  }»orn  about  1668,  who  wa.s 
a  pupil  of  Henry  I'urcell  for  singing  and  the 
hari>sichord.  In  1693  she  became  the  wife  of 
OoUey  Oibbor,  withont  oonasnt  of  her  fether, 
whose  resentment  wa.s  not,  however,  of  very  long 
duration,  as  when  he  made  his  will,  March  5, 
1896-96,  he  bequeathed  to  her  one-third  of  the 
rcsi<lut'  of  his  property.  Shortly  after  lier 
marriage  Mrs.  Cibbcr  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
a  singer,  and,  among  other  songs,  sang  the 
second  part  of  Purccll's  air  '  nrnins  of  England  ' 
('  Don  Quixote,'  Part  II.),  to  her  brother  John's 
tnunpet  aooompaniment.  Bhe  is  said  to  have 
died  about  1730. 

8.  JOBN,  the  most  celebrated  trumpeter  of 
his  time,  in  1707  sneoeeded  his  brother  William 
as  .Sirin.int  Trumjieter.  Purcell  (K>m{x>8ed  for 
him  obbligato  parts  to  many  songs,  which  may 
be  aeen  in  the  *  Orpheus  BriUnnicus,'  and 


which  fully  attest  his  skilL    His  playing  ia 

highly  commended  in  the  frCdtl'-nuin'^  J<yvr,ml 
for  January  1691-92,  where  in  an  aooouQt  of  the 
oelebratlcm  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  the  pneedlsg 
November,  we  rear!  'Whilst  tlif*  runi[iaiiy  is  at 
table  the  hautboys  and  trumpets  play  soooes- 
sively.    Ifr.  Showers  hath  taught  the  letter  of 
late   years  to   sound  with  all   the  9oftnes.s 
imaginable ;  they  plaid  us  some  flat  tunea 
made  by  Mr.  Finger  with  a  genersl  appbose,  it 
being  a  thing  formerly  thought  imjxwml'lc  uj>on 
an  in.sti-umcut  designed  for  »  sharp  key.'  His 
name  api>ear8  in  1711  as  one  of  tiie  twenty-fMir 
musicians  to  Queen  Anne,  and  also  as  latenist 
to  the  Chapel  Koyal.'    He  is  .said  to  hare  been 
the  inventor  of  the  tuning-fork,  and  also  to 
have  split  his  lip  in  sounding  the  trumpet,  there- 
by incapacitating  himself  for  }M>rforming.  He 
died  Nov.  20,  1752,  at  the  alleged  age  of  ninety, 
but  it  is  very  ]irobablc  that  his  age  WMOV«r> 
stated,  and  did  not  (ixceed  eighty.     w.  H.  H. 

SHORT,  Pkteii,  an  early  Loudon  music- 
printer  and  publisher,  who  printed  a  number  of 
madrigal  Ijooks  and  some  early  mnsir.al  trr.itisea. 
He  workerl  '  at  the  aigne  of  the  Starre  '  ou  Bread 
Street  Hill,  from  about  1084,  and  his  issoas 
include  Morley's  Plaiitr  niuf  Eiisie  Infr<xiurti{>n  to 
practical  Musick,  1597  ;  Holbome's  VUtharn 
Sekoob,  1697 ;  'Senen Sobsof a Sorrowftill Boole 
for  Sin,'  1597;  Oowland's  '  Fir4  Rooke  of 
Songes,'  1597;  Morley's  'Canzonets,'  1597  ; 
Famal^s  *  Oanzonets,*  1898  ;  .Oavendidi's 
'  Ayres,"  ir)99,  and  some  other  works.  He  WIS 
succeeded  in  business,  at  the  same  addfws, 
between  1808  and  1808,  by  ffnmfrsy  Lowndes, 
who  reiflsaed  Morley's  Introduction.        F.  K. 

SHORT  OCTAVE.  In  the  earlr  days  of 
harmony,  and  indeed  until  the  whole  cirele  of 
keys  W!vs  made  available  in  practical  music,  the 
chromatic  notes  in  the  lowest  octave  of  th« 
keyboard  were  not  wanted,  since  they  were  not 
required  as  basses.  The  evidence  of  pictorial 
rey>resentations  .shows  that  as  early  as  th<  1  ;th 
century  the  expedient  wa-s  adopte«i  of  ouiittiug 
some  of  the  strings  or  organ  iiii**  lielonging  to 
such  keys,  and  Icttiii.:  th'  ir  plates  V  taken  hr 
strings  and  pipes  tuned  to  notct>  below  the  ap|tareDt 
notes.  Various  qFStems  of  these  effeoting  a  sav- 
ing  of  space  in  theoTgan  will  be  found  explain^*! 
under  Oroan,  vol.  iii.  p,  8286.  For  simikr 
expedients  in  the  Spinbt  see  below,  pp.  884-86. 
The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  rMnt-iins  indirect 
evidence  that  'short  octaves'  were  in  geneitl 
use  early  in  the  17fh  eentory ;  in  one  pseec 
the  player's  left  hand  b  required  to  strike  tlui 

ehonl  BFtt  S-j  vhioh  iaof  eomaeimpOMiUi 

on  a  ftill  keyboard  ;  on  one  witii  a  ahort  oetave 

in  wlnVh  the  low  C  sharp  key  is  attached  to 
the  string  tuned  to  the  low  E,  the  chonl  d<"« 

<  Id  the  Ckeqftu  Koot  »f  rA<  rha/trl  ffnynJ  h»  i>  mU  to  |M*» 
•ppointnl  iutnlit  In  ITI3.  hut  tb«  mi  try  ^*  rriAmtU  n«(  adl 
vtMi  MMn«  time  Utcr,  Mid  pn>li«hlr  ticm  mnoarr  •mty. 
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not  exoMd  tbe  Vaaii  of  tlw  oidiiiaiy  pkjer'a 
hjuid.  u. 

SHRUBSOLE,  WitLUM,  oifuiiit  and  hymn 
eonpostr.     He  waa  bom  ftt  Canterbury  iu 

Jwiliary  1760,  aud  was  for  aevea  years  chorister 
»t  the  Cathedral  thviw  He  studied  the  organ 
dmiag  this  time,  and  was  in  178'J  apixiint^d 
organi-it  to  l^ngor  Catht-dral.  While  here  he 
^ve  great  ullence  U>  the  iJtsan  and  Chapter  by 
bis  aiMOiation  with  disaentets,  and  by  '  fre«{ueut- 
isig  convciitiL-les '  ;  tlii.-s  !c<|  u>  his  (Iisnii.s8;il  in 
1 163.  lie  catue  to  Luudun,  aud  immediately  got 
a  poat  aa  oi^ganiat  at  Lady  Htutingdon'a  Chapel, 
SiMfields.  Clerkenwfll,  wliich  he  held  to  his 
death.  This  occurred  Jan.  lb,  1806.  Ue  watt 
bnied  in  Bnnhill  Fields,  and  hia  tiMWinmant 
vaa  restored  in  ld9J,  vuMjhj  the  anrtloiiBOf 
Mr.  ¥.  0.  Edwanhi. 

Shrntasole  is  best  ffwnenbered  by  the  com- 
position  of  the  fine  liyiim  tnnn  '  Milts  Lane,' 
which  appeared  in  the  (Jaspel  Magazine  aa  early 
as  1779.  F.  K. 

SHUDI,  famous  hartmichord  -  maker,  and 
founder  of  the  house  of  Broadwood.  Burkat 
Shudi,  aa  he  inscribed  his  name  upon  his  instm- 
ments,  waaproperly  Hi  uKiiAKi>r  T.s<  iirni,  and 
waa  a  cadet  of  a  noble  family  belonging  to  Glarus 
in  Switzerland.'  He  was  Wu  March  1 3,  1702, 
and  came  to  England  in  1718,  as  a  simple 
journeyman  joiner.  '^  When  Ik-  tin  ned  to  luirjwi- 
choni-makiug  is  not  known,  hut  vm-  are  told 
by  Barney,  who  knew  Shudi  and  old  Kirkman 
well,  that  they  were  both  cinjiloy.  d  in  Ixnidon  by 
Tabel,^  a  Fleming,  aud  iiurney  calln  them 
lUMl'a  roremen,  perhapa  meaning  his  principal 
workmri).  The  anecdote  given  by  r>iiiiHy.  in 
Reee's  t'yciojxtxlia,  of  Kirknian's  hasty  wedding 
with  his  master's  widow,  and  acquisition  with 
her  of  Tab"  I's  -^tfu  k- in  trade,  gives  no  informa- 
tion about  bhudi,  who,  according  to  the  Daily 
Ad^erfimr,  Oct  5, 1742.  'removed  fhnn  Maard's 
Street  in  Dean  Street,  Snho,  t->  (heat  I*nlteney 
Street,  Golden  Square  '  (the  house  occupied  by 
his  deseendanta,  the  Broadwoods,  nntil  1904). 
Shudi  was  then  styled  'Harpsichord  Maker  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  [Bee  Bkoadwood  ; 
Kirkman.] 

Kirkman  had  the  King'.s  Arms  for  the  sign  of 
his  business  in  Broad  Street.  Carnaby  Market  ; 
Shudi,  the  Plume  of  Feathers  at  the  house  now 
33  Great  Pulteoey  Street.  We  a»]r  trace  the 
choice  of  signs  of  these  old  coUe-agucs  and  now 
liral  makers  to  the  divided  patronage  of  the 
King  (G«oi]ge  II,)  and  Prinee  of  Wales,  who 
were  notoriously  unfriendly.  No  doiibt  Handel's 
friendship  was  of  great  value  to  Shudi  ;  few 
harpaiehorda  were  then  made,  aa  owing  to  the 

<  Of  th«  Si-hirknarn hranrh  l<<'iiitl>  ti  U.rii  lilTl.dtadlMllMd* 
raotery  of  nUrui  by  Ui<>  \»>\y  Uiitt.i.  ai>>m-u  ••t  Sn-klngan.  waa  tli» 
Snttoadopt  the  •urni«iu<>  Hi  )<M<II  t,^  T)i'- ; .m ily  trri*  jr^'Ji  back 
>»  Tnfcann .  Mayor  nt  (iUnu.  tx^rn  nl^'ut  ^'K 

»  >W  .V/kwWirWo^k/-  l^stmn.  Zurirh.  17!»'.  »rt.  'TichiJiU.' 

>  MrMf*.  Brui/l«rt»4'>)<<><>kaof  1777  m«ntk>ii  >  >mm<lhiui<l  banwl- 
cluird  i/y  Talwl  (wiittvn  TkM«I.  A  hanvtebord  by  Tkbtl  «(Ut  t»o 
MMk.  MS  vwy  ah*  •  KiifciMB.  b  la  tka  pOMMilaB  af  H«1«M. 


relatively  high  price,  aud  the  great  exfiettae 
and  trouble  of  kee]>ing  them  iu  order,  they  were 
only  for  the  rich.  But  the  tuning  and  rejiairiug 
alone  would  keep  a  business  going ;  harpsichords 
lasted  long,  and  were  submitteil  to  restoration 
and  alteratiou  that  would  surprise  the  amateur 
j  of  tlio  present  day.* 

The  Shudi  harpsichoid,  formerly  (^tieen  Char- 
lotte's, now  in  Windsor  Castlo,  is  dated  1740. 
It  has  a  '  Lute '  stop,  a  pleasing  variation  of 
tiiabir,  and,  like  the  |>eilal,  ^  Knglif h  invctttioil 
iu  the  [trevious  century. 

James  Shudi  Broadwood  (HS.  Notes,  1888)  ac- 
credits his  grandfather  Shudi  with  the  gift  of  a 
harpaichord  to  Frederick  the  Great,  Shudi  being 
a  staunch  Pkolsstant,  and  regarding  FVederiek 
as  the  leader  and  champion  "f  the  Protestant 
cause.  Mr.  Broadwood,  moreover,  believed 
tiiat  a  portrait  of  Sbudi,  whidi  remained  until 
a  few  years  since  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  Great 
Ihilteney  Street,  represented  him  as  en^pipged  in 
tuning  the  identical  harpsichord  tiiua  bestowed. 
Shudi's  wife  and  two  sons  are  also  in  the  picture,  a 
reproduction  of  which  serves  aa  the  frontispiece 
to  Rimbault's  History  of  the  Ptemo/orte.  The 
elder  boy,  api>arently  nine  years  old,  was  born 
in  1736.  This  synchronises  the  picture  with 
Frederick's  victory-  and  the  peace  concluded  the 
following  ytar  (1  745).  But  the  writer  could 
not  tind  tliis  instrument  either  in  Potsrhim  or 
Berlin  in  1S81.  The  tradition  about  it  is, 
however,  strengthened  by  the  fa<t  that  in 
1766  Frederick  ol>taine<i  Iroin  Slnidi  two 
9l>ecial  double  harpsichords  for  his  New  Palace 
at  Potsdam,  where  they  still  remain.  Instead 
of  the  an^'!t<  is.<l  'Shudi,'  they  are  accurately 
inscribe<l  •  IWhudi.'  One  has  silver  legs,  etc.  ; 
the  other  rests  upon  a  {lortially  gilded  stand. 
Following  Burney,  who  however  only  desciibes 
the  lirst  one,  they  appear  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  aportnionts  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and 
the  Prince  of  Prr.ssia.  These  instninienl?*,  like 
all  Shudi's  which  still  exist,  are  of  the  soundest 
IKWsiblo  workmanship,  discrediting  Barney's 
assertion  of  thf  want  nf  dutability  of  his  harjisi- 
chords,''  a  reproach,  however,  which  Bumey  goes 
on  to  say  oonld  not  be  alleged  sgainat  Shudi's 
son-in-law  and  successor  Broadwood.  He  how- 
ever praisea  Shudi's  tone  as  refined  and  delicate. 
The  Potsdam  harpsichords  were  made  with 
Shudi's  Venetian  Swell,  for  which  tin  ]■<  dais 
still  exist,  but  it  was  [>rol>ably  not  to  the 
German  taste  of  the  time,  and  waa  therefore 
I  removed.  Hopkins,  in  hia  comprehensive 
I  work  n]>on  the  Organ,  says  the  original  organ 
,  swell  wiis  the  'nagshead,'  a  mere  shutter,  in- 
vented by  Abraham  Jordan  in  1712.  But  to 
imitate  its  effect  in  the  har(«icbord  we  know 

*  While  ptanofortmiuv  now  krat  in  ton*  tqrjrwrly  cnntni<1«.  th» 
rvwnic  «t  Mr.  WUKan  tela,  lo  Jtaai^  Breadvead'a  oM  Iwoka. 
Ami  tlMth&rpricha(a>ta  tta  Mill  tninij  wwa  tmmi  >iy  jptmitmrlp 

contntcu ! 

*  Barney  cItm  m  hU  anthoritjr  Sortilrr  the  «<rBMi-balMrr,  «h» 
atUcbad  orpuia  t«>  «otn»  ot  Hhwtt'*  har|wlrlMw<l>,  aiMl  *a«.  iiM>rt<i%»r. 
ShadJ'a  laUmrta  Maad  aad  ntrvtm.  tfkadi  Itft  klM  hia  rin* ,  «va. 
talDlBff  a  poctwit  of  rndaitak  tka  Onal. 
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that  Ploniiis  about  1750,  and  aho  in  London,  by 
s  pedal  movement,  gradually  raised  and  lowered 
a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  This  coming 
into  general  use,  Shudi  improved  upon  it  by 
his  imjwrtant  invention  of  the  *  Venetian  Swell ' 
on  the  principle  of  a  Venetian  blind,  which  he 
patented  Dea  18,  1769.  He  probably  dahjed 
takitig  out  the  {tateiit  until  it  Uecanif  neceswry 
by  his  partnership  with  John  Broad  wood,  who 
Ind  also  become  his  son-in  law,^  earlier  in  the 
samp  year.  This  invention  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  organ.  [See  voL  ii.  p.  331,  and 
the  artiele  Swbll.] 

A  harpsichonl  oxists  ins  rilx  il  with  tho.  joint 
namee  of  Shudi  and  Broadwood,  dated  1770, 
althongh  Shudi  made  harprioboids  for  himaelf 
aftiT  til  it  <lit»-  ami  independent  of  the  partner- 
ship, as  we  know  by  existing  instruments  and 
by  Ma  will.   Aboat  177S  be  retired  to  •  house 


in  Charlotte  Street,  leaving  the  business  premiMS 
to  his  son-in-law,  John  Broadwood,  and  diad 
August  1 9, 1778.  The  next  day  a  harpeieboid 
was  shipjied  to  '  tiw  Empress,'  ordered  by  Joseph 
II.  for  Maria  Thcraea.  The  harpsichord  thtt 
was  Haydn's,  acquired  for  the  Museum  at  Vienni, 
at  a  c(^t  of  £110  sterling,  ma  aln  •  *8faaA 
and  Broad woofl,'  but  this  was  the  younw 
Burkat  Shudi,  who  was  in  partnership  with 
John  Broadwood  from  1778  to  shout  1782,  sad 
died  in  1803. 

A  list  of  the  existing  harpsichonis  by  Shu«ii 
and  Shudi  k  Broadwiwd,  as  far  as  is  kaon 
(1907),-  is  here  appended:  all  but  one  are 
Double  harpsichords.  The  price  of  a  Single 
harpsichord,  about  1770,  waa  86  gufaieaa ;  witk 
Octava  (I'.r.  Ort.ive  .string),  40  guinca-s  ;  witli 
Octara  and  Swell,  50  guineas.  A  Doable 
harpsichord  with  Swell,  waa  80  ' 
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Burkat  StaudL 


Btirkkt  TlMhadL 

Burk»t  SliadI  et  JohMinc 

Burkat  8hu<ll. 


BurkAt  Bhudltt 


B.U.  U>«  laac,  Wliuteor  CuUc. 
Mr.  Warn. 


KrmarH. 


Empen^r  of 

W.  D»le.  E(«i, 

Jubn  HrtxidvrinMl  a  H-jiu. 

Ditto.    Lent  U>  tb«-  K«T.  Sir  F.  A 

OiiMi«r>  BtX.,  TanlHtnr. 
K.  TMar  lUhulN,  BraMli. 

Xmn.  Price  A  Bona.  TwtH. 

Miulkver«tM.  V'Icnii*. 

TiM  teU  T.  W.  Tai>tMttn.  OxIOrd. 

a  Barford  UajA,  Baq.,  OlMMMter. 


a. 


BauioTHl  tttHD  Kew  PaUw  In  18% 
bawtMk.  DmM*.  SIO-F.SiMM 
A  •iDfle  kcjrboarl    B  iMl.,y<4f,  i 

omlttnt     2  ■top*. 
Duut.lf.       (Kt.  with  F|  Mil  flavik 

rhfot  111  drawer*. 
Made  for  Rrtilerick  the  Ormt,  aod  deacrifaed  hj 
Hade  for  Krwlrrirk  the  Oreat.    iBoth  of  ft)  nd..  C  r.l 
Wiw  In  IHvId  Hartley'*  fanillr.  «  iti-pR,  2  pi-Ul",  Mhaw 

iii'Arly  Jtll  tbeae  Inttrumeiitii. 
riaynl  upon  bgr  Moachelai  and  bj  Ernat  Faiicr  U 


BMvhiolllr.T. 

Benito  'tlia  Bmprma'  (Maria  TberMa)  Avg,  a^llSa 
Obtained  hj  M.  Victor  MahlUon  from  Vieoaa. 

Made  fiir  Ia-Iv  Hti><-«>rdale.  Bedllneh.  Brntun. 

Waa  JoM  ph  H»yilii  »,  and  •ul»M|uriitly  Herhcck'ii. 

Sect.  F-r,  Titopa,  apedala  Ouua  bom  Xia.  AmmX 
BudbaiT  Bactoty.  mrb*. 

5  oet. ,  P-F.   Keatond  br  Mr.  Tapbooaa. 

Beliinicnl  t'l  the  Wruttolejr  family, 

Inatniiiiriit  mi-ntliined  In  Mr.  HipWiii"*  riotea  la  tta 
apptBdis  to  the  flnt  adlUtm  of  tile  l>lctiuuai7. 


I 


SHUDI,  JosBVA,  harpalohord  maker  and 

pupil  of  Uiirkat  Shudi,  appears  from  his  ad- 
yertisemeut  in  the  GazMter  of  Jan.  12,  1767, 
to  have  set  up  for  himself  about  that  time  at 
the  Goldi-n  r.nitir,  Silver  Stntet,  Oolden  Sipiaro, 
London.  An  advertisement  of  his  widow,  M  ary 
Shudi,  then  of  Berwick  Street,  St.  James's,  in 
the  Puhlir  .  f  7r<  r;ei:s(;r  of  Jan.  16, 1775,  announces 
his  death  and  her  continuance  of  the  business, 
and  as  there  is  a  fine  harpsichord  still  existing, 
aaid  to  have  a  romantic  hist<7ry,  and  bearing 
the  name  and  date  of  Joshua  Shudi,  1779,  it 
is  evident  that  she  continued  to  use  her  late 
hnaband's  name,  or  dated  iaatmmmita  of  his 
makf  wJi'  ii  slio  sold  them,  a.  J.  H, 

SUUTTLEWORTH,  Obapiah,  son  of  Thos. 
Shuttlewortil  of  Spitalfields,  who  had  acquired 
some  money  by  vending  MS.  copies  of  Corelli's 
works  before  they  were  published  in  England. 
He  waa  an  Moelleiit  Tioliniiit,  and  waa  principal 
Tiolin  at  tho  Swan  Tavern  concerts,  Cornhill, 
from  their  commencement  in  1728  until  his 

>  Bjr  hU  marrUn  with  Bartnra  Shadl.  baptlte-l  March  13.  174^; 
m.tirle'l  to  John  Broadwood.  Jan.  %  1700:  died  July  8.  ITTI  The 
flnt  *if«  of  John  Broadwood.  the  wa*  the  mother  of  Jamefi  Shiull 
Broadwood  who  waa  born  Dee.  M.  177S.  died  Atu.  8.  ISil ;  and 


A.  J.  B. 

deatii.    He  waa  also  a  skilfiil  oiganiat,  and  ia 

1724  succeeded  Philip  Hart  as  organist  of  St 
Michael's,  Cornhill,  and  a  few  years  afterwanii 
waa  appdnted  one  of  the  organists  of  the  TeiB|fe 
Church.  He  com  posed  twelve  concertos  and 
some  sonatas  for  the  violin,  which  lie  kept  id 
MS.,  his  only  printed  oompoeitions  being  tw* 
concertos  adapted  from  the  tirst  and  eleventh 
coucertos  of  Corelli.  [These  were  publislMd 
by  Joseph  Hare,  at  ^e  Yio!  and  Flats  ia 
Cornhill,  and  were  engraved  by  T.  Cross;  tbi 
(late  is  about  1726.  f.  c]  He  died  ahoot 
1735.  w.  H.  H. 

SI .  The  syllable  oaed,  in  the  musical  temia- 
olntiy  of  Italy  and  France,  to  designate  the 
note  B,  and  adapted,  in  sy-stemn  of  SolniisatioD 
which  advocate  the  employment  of  a  movabk 
starting* pmnt)  to  the  seventh  degree  of  tb* 
scale. 

The  method  inywited  lij  Onido  d'Areno^  ia 

the  earlier  linlf  of  tlie  nth  century,  recognised 
the  u.se  of  si.v  syllables  only — ut,  re,  mif/Oftd, 
la — suggested  by  die  initial  and 

>  Addition*  to  the  orislsal  Uat  an  bmmada  Irai  tha  ] 
left  by  Mr.  Hipkina. 
•  Tbaattai^ealaa  af 
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syllables  of  the  hvTiin,  '  T't  qijcnnt  Inxis*  ;  the  1 
oompletiou  of  the  octave  being  provided  for  by 
tlw  introdnetiooof  certain  obsngM  intheporition 
of  the  root -syllable,  vtA    Until  the  mediri'val 
fheoiy  of  the  scale  was  reyolutioniaed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  fiiBetions  of  the  leading-note 
thb  method  answered  its  puri)ose  ])erfectly  ;  but 
vben  the  ecclesiaatical  modes  were  abandoned  in 
&Toar  of  oar  modern  form  of  tonality,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  add  another  syllable  to 
the  series.    This  syllable  is  said  to  have  been 
first  used,  about  1590,  by  Erycius  Pateanns,  of 
Donlrecht,  the  Mtiior  of  n  treatise  on  iiiu.sic, 
entitled  Musathena  ;  and  tradition  asserts  that 
it  was  formed  from  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
foortb  verse — 'Sanctc  Joannes' — of  the  hymn 
alreaily  alhided  to,  by  the  sul>stitutiou  of  i  for 
a.     Thia  account,  however,  lias  not  been  uni- 
versally received.    Mersennus^  attribates  the 
invention  to  a  French  musician,  named  Lo 
Maire,  who  laboured  for  thirty  years  to  bring 
it  into  practice,  but  in  vain,  though  it  was 
genf^rally  adopted  after  his  death.     BmsN.Tnl  ^ 
gives  substantiaUy  the  same  account.  Bourdclot^ 
attrilmtee  tlio  diseovery  to  •  oertain  nuneloM 
Conlelier,  of  the  Convent  of  Ave  Maria,  in 
France,  about  the  year  1675  ;  bat  tells  us  that 
tiM        de  la  Lonette,  If aftre  do  CSiapelle  at 
Hotre  Dame  de  Paris,  arrordcd  the  honour  to 
*  ainging-master,  named  Metru,  who  flourished 
in  Bnis  abont  the  year  1676.    In  confirmation 
of  these  truditions  Bouitlelot  assures  us  that 
he  once  knew  a  latenist,  named  Le  Moine,  who 
WBdambawd  bodi  Hetra  and  the  CSordelier,  as 
Iniri^g  {uractised  the  new  system  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century — whence  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  one  of  these  bold  innovators 
inay  jiossibly  have  invented,  and  the  other 
adopted  it,  if  indeed  both  did  not  avail  them- 
selves  of  an  earlier  discovery. 

Mersennus  tells  ns  that  some  FYench  profeesoi-s 
of  his  time  uwd  the  syllalile  zft  to  express  Wry, 
reserving  si  for  U:.  Ijouli*',  writing  some  sixty 
years  later,  rejected  zii,  but  retained  the  use  of 
Tlie  Spanish  musician,  Atidrca  Lorcnte,  of 
Alcala,  used  bi  to  denote  lij  while  in  the  latter 
h  ilf  of  the  17  th  century,  our  own  countryman, 
Dr.  Wallis,  thought  it  extriionlinary  that  the 
verse,  '  Sancte  Johannes,'  did  not  suggest  to 
Oitido  himself  the  ue  of  the  syllable  so — and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  ]>atent  fact  that  the 
addition  of  a  seventh  syllable  would  have 
•treek  at  the  veiiy  root  of  the  Onidonian 
svsteni.  w.  s.  k. 

"  SI  CONTRA  FA.    [Sec  Mi  contka  Fa.] 

SIBELIUS,  Jkak,  bom  on  Deo.  8,  1865,  at 
Tava*»tehu3  in  Finland.  Like  so  many  other 
musicians  he  was  at  first  made  a  law  student, 

I  Bm  floLsn atiom.     *  HarmmtU  PifivrfwU*  fParl*.  IKK),  p.  1!<I. 
*  iXrtl  mHnIrr  <U  Jfiut/w  (Amitcrdani,  ITtfcK. 

«  BUT  .ire  e/r  /.a  Mwtiqut,  cvtHplted  from  tlir  MHS.  <i(  thr  .MiM 
l(Hir<lr>  it,  aiid  than  of  hla  nrplMW,  BaOMt  UoanMot,  and  tubao- 
r>«>U7  (>t>i4MM««v  BgMMiftaMrtOTtoiavbM^aCtlwrwiu- 


1  but,  happily  for  the  honour  of  the  music  of 
Finland,  he  presently  found  that  his  real  talent 
lay  in  the  diraetion  of  Art,  and  his  real  power 
of  speech  could  only  display  itselfin  thelangnage 
of  music.  Accordingly,  he  placed  himself  under 
Wegelius  at  the  HeMngfins  Oonservatorinm ; 
and  afterwards  studie<l  under  Becker  at  Berlin 
and  Goldmark  at  Vienna.  After  his  return  to 
Finland  he  accepted  the  poet  of  Principal  of  the 
Conservatoriuni  (which  he  still  holds),  and  was 
the  fortunate  recipient  of  a  handsome  annuity 
from  the  Senate,  which  enables  him  to  give  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  u<  ( nnqiosition.  For  so 
young  a  man  he  has  wnttt  n  much,  his  latest 
opus  number  being  53.  In  all  his  composi- 
tions  he  displays  marked  ability,  a  strong 
individuality,  and  a  decided  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Folk-music  of  his  country.  Sibelius  is  a 
comi>oser  who  must  be  taken  on  his  own  merits ; 
it  would  be  difficult  to  compare  him  to  any  one 
else,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  work  is  so 
strange,  and  so  permeated  with  lights  and 
shiidriws  that  are  mifimiliar,  and  colours  that 
are  almost  from  anotlter  world.  To  uuderstaud 
him  it  is  neoessaTy  to  understand  both  the  racial 
descent  of  the  Finns,  and  their  Straoge,  deeply 
influencing  mythology  ;  their  rsdal  character 
is  derived  {tartly  flrom  the  Bast,  and  partly  from 
the  West,  as  they  are  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
and  Western  stock  ;  deriving  from  the  West, 
vigom*  and  self-relianoe,  and  from  the  East, 
languor  and  mysticism.  Even  more  important 
ia  the  igfluence  of  their  mythology.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  Sibelios's  nnisie  seldom  gets 
away  fnmi  the  atmosphere  of  legend  and  rune. 
In  idea,  rhythm,  turn  of  melody  (diction),  colour 
of  thought  and  of  orchestration,  he  keeps  within 
touch  of  the  magic  halo  which  surrounds  the 
'Kalevnla,'  which  is  the  great  collection  of 
Hunes  and  Folklore  made  l>y  Dr.  Lbnnrot  in 
1835  (the  year  in  which  the  university  of 
Helsingfors  was  founded).  The  '  Kalevala '  is  a 
poem  which  sets  forth  the  niythical  history  of 
the  Finnish  iieople,  just  as  the  '  Nibelungenlied ' 
sets  forth  the  mythioal  history  of  the  Teatonio 
nations. 

The  Finnish  mnsle,  like  the  Finnish  eharaoter, 

is  the  ontcnnie  of  a  fearful  stni;;gle  sigainst 
unfavourable  euvironmeut, — a  struggle  which 
has  literally  been  for  life  or  deatii,  but  whieh 
has  resulted  in  a  triumphant  life.  Without 
some  understanding  of  the  Finnish  history, 
religion,  and  temperament,  Sibelius's  music  is 
more  or  les.s  unintelligible  ;  for  it  does  not  belong 
to  any  family  or  nation  except  the  Finnish. 
He  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Russian 
or  German  ;  and  even  the  Swede  and  the  Dane 
are  foreign  to  him.  The  Finnish  Folk-Song  is 
also  a  thing  by  itself ;  the  chief  features  being 
the  prevalenoe  of  5-4  rhjfthms,  and  the  rej>cli 
tion  of  the  same  note  many  times  (see  SoNo). 
Sibelius  makes  free  use  of  tlie  latter  character- 
istic in  meet  of  his  eompoeitioiiB,  alAough  he 
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himself  says  that  he  do«8  not  use  Folk-Song. 
Still,  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not  altogether 
break  away  from  the  people's  soug,  and  that 
his  mind  is  in  unison  with  his  national  trend 
of  thought.    His  chief  works  are  the  two  Sym- 
phonies in  E  snd  D,  'The  Swan  of  Tuonela,' 
the  Overture  and  Suite  '  Karelia,'  '  En  Saga," 
'Fiulaudia,',' Ltiuiniiukainen,'  Incidental  mut>ie 
to  'Kuolema,'  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  With 
the  exco[ition  of  the  two  fii-st  named,  and  the 
last,  the  works  are  entirely  founded  ou  the 
National  Lagenda  of  Snomi  (Finland),  in  which 
Tuonela  (Hades)  and  Kuolema  (Death)  ]ilay  a 
large  and  gloomy  part ;  so  that  there  is  natur- 
ally a  «X)nsiderable  prepondennoe  of  the  weird 
in  the  music — for  example  in  'The  Swan'  it  is 
the  strange  wild  song  of  the  bird  swimming  on 
llie  blaok  still  waten  which  aeponts  man  from 
Hades  that  inspires  awe  and  almost  terror. 
There  is  nothing  human,  but  a  kind  of  dark 
dream  of  mysticism.    Again,  in  the  music  to 
Yornfeldt's  drama  '  Kuolema,'  the  ideas  are 
tlioso  of  tragedy,  darkne.ss,  and  horror.  Tlie 
mother  is  dying,  and  in  her  delirium  thinks  she 
is  in  the  ball-room.    Her  son  cannot  detain 
hsT}  and  she  rise^*  and  dances  with  iTiiaf^inary 
men.    At  the  height  ot  her  freiuy  some  unu 
knocks  ;  the  vision  dies ;  the  music  is  silent ; 
the  mother  .nlirieks,  for  the  visitor  is  Death, 
it  must  not  be  tliought  that  Sibelius  is  morbid 
or  unmanly  from  these  ezamples,->-on  the 
contrary  his  main  charaeteristie  is  enormous 
power.   He  seems  at  times  to  be  almost  beating 
himself  to  pieces  in  the  struggle  to  lash  out 
with  liis  emotions,  and  gain  i  xjiression  for  tlie 
feelings  that  are  bursting  within  him,  while 
every  now  and  then  he  gives  teaches  of  inde- 
scribably sad  and  sweet  yearning.    He  is  the 
lawful  successor  of  KoUan,  Schartz,  Faltin,  and 
Kajanus ;  but  to  his  inheritanoe  he  brings  a 
ohanoter,  colour,  and  style,  which  are  entirely 
his  own.    "Wljcther  comj>osing  for  the  orchestra, 
the  chorus,  ur  solo  voices,  Sibelius  has  much 
to  say ;  much  that  is  new,  and  much  that  no 
one  else  eouM  either  imagine  or  express.  No 
notice  of  Ilia  work  would  Ihj  complete.'  without 
an  express  mention  of  his  songs,  which  are  truly 
remarkable  in  every  way,  ami,  like  all  liis  work, 
completely  foreign   to  conventional  Western 
thought  uid  manner.   The  following  is  a  com- 
plete  list  of  Sihelius's  comiKjsitions  ;  many  of 
the  opus  uumbei-s  omitted  refer  to  arrangements 
of  works,  and  ars  therefore  not  given  hen. 

^6  InproniptiH,  FF. 

a  Bu  S»4riV.    TulM-poNI  loT  «l«h«t(«. 

ML  Ovti  tiur  K  irvlta, 

II.  BniU-  kArcliK. 

S^>tulU.  I'F.  SoiBb 
in,  7  S^ing", 
15.  Sk.jw>r«et 

i>i.  KruT.uiit«||td.  hr OnhMtWL 

17.  7  rVjiiiJti. 

la  Part  -oiiiri  for  Male  vale**. 

'Jl.  Ujriiiii  (or  Miklo  ^ <>|e«, '  Watiii  In  cuitu  ' 

XL  L^kcikIh  (ruiu  tbe  apio  'KAlernU'  |l>«r  Hcbwaau  Tuu  Toonala 

ami  LammlnllMuMl  slrbt  hvlmwftrUi. 
91.  Sump  tor  th*  *  FlaonttoDi  part ormaiioea,'  UB*  (mUad  voIom). 
91  nana  plesM. 

k(Sfo.TI.  To»i  paaiu lac i 


IneUmUl  Italic  to  Kinn  ChrUU^n  II. 


D.  H. 


SI.  AUMXkUn  Suae*,  for  boy*' voicaiiola. 

■M  rt  -SiHi^).. 
;r:.  5  Unmiti. 

:(ri.  5  SuiiM. 

;lt>.  Sriiiphuny  No.  1  in  K  nituor. 
41.  Kylllkl  iLrrloUplMval. 
'!:(.  Hyiuphunf  No.  'J  In  U  major. 
■H.  ValM  titat«  from  KuoIvbuu 
4S.  Tani  IiiUniintau,  (or  orvhratra.  aiid  for  nf,  I 
M.  Pelican  and  Mv1tBKn>l(>,    Orvh.  Stttta. 

47.  Vlullii  C<.m»Tt"i  lu  D  luluor. 

48.  Puh«uUa  I>at4«lit«r.  t«jruttbatilc  flUltMlM. 
SI.  Balaaiari  Qaatnud.  Sfafkaala  fkatMte. 
33.  Pall  atui  BduJ. 

SIBONI,  CiusEi'PE,  bom  at  Forli,'  Jan.  27, 
1780,  made  his  d^but  as  a  tenor  singer  at 
Florence  In  1797,  and  ailer  singing  in  Gtmrn, 

Milan,  and  Prague,  appeared  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  London,  in  1806,  and  sang  for  the 
following  three  seasons.    In  1810, 1811,  181S, 

1818,  and  1814,  he  was  in  Vienna,  w  here  h« 
sang  at  the  first  {terfonnattces  of  Beethoven's 
'Wellington's  Sieg'  and  *Tremate  empi.'  In 

18i:i  he  sang  at  Prague,  and  after  engagenient.s 
at  Naples  and  St  Petersburg  (1818)  settled  at 
Ck)iK'nhagen  in  October  1819,  where  he  lived 
lor  tlie  ie.-,t  of  his  life,  occupying  the  {Mjst  of 
director  of  the  Koyal  OjM'ra  and  of  the  Con- 
servatorium.  He  was  married  three  times,  hi:« 
second  wife  being  a  sister  of  SchulnTt's  friend, 
von  Schober,  and  died  at  Copenhagen,  March 
29,  1839.  Many  of  Paer's  tenor  ^NirU>  werv 
written  for  him.    His  son, 

EitiK  Antok  Wai.demar,  bom  at  Copen 
hagen,  August  26,  1828,  le&mt  the  pianoforte 
from  Conrlander  and  Goetse,  oompoaUkm  frtmi 
F.  Vii}..;!'!,  and  harmony  from  Prof.  J.  P.  E. 
Hartmanu.  In  Sept.  1847  he  went  to  Leipzig, 
and  studied  under  Hoecheles  and  Hauptniana. 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Schlcswig  Holst^in 
insurrection  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  tlie 
Danish  army,  and  took  part  in  the  can>|>ai^i  of 
IS  18.  In  1851  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
counteriKjint  under  Sechtcr  until  1853,  wlien  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen,  visiting  Paris  ou  his 
way.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  time  were -our 
own  Queen  Alexan  li  u.  ];<  r  sistrr,  the  Empress 
of  Hus.sia,  and  the  I.uimlgiave  Frederick  William 
of  H  u.Hse  Ciissel.  In  1864  Hcrr  Siboni  waa 
ajijKiinted  or^'.iiiist  and  pmfessor  of  niu.^ii'-  at 
the  Itoyal  Academy  uf  Music  of  Soro,  in  Seelaiid, 
a  post  he  resigned  on  account  of  health  in  1 883  ; 
he  returned  to  Coj>en}iagen  and  died  there  Feb. 
22,  1892.  The  Ibllowing  arc  hia  chief  oom« 
positions:—  muMmuu.  .^.^ 

(Of.  141 :  Soofa  and  FT.  plaow. 

a  Ummjanai. 

Two  I^adl.h  otwnui— •  I>.!TlrT,'lii  1  ».  f  ;  "rarlrt-  n  An<1«n>  n«»t. 
In  3  iK-l-  il.it,r.-rt  ■  »ut.j.-  t  fi..,.i  K;iiili«li  Hut  i)  U\  >>r>ifcamr 
TliomiM  Ovi  i.k  'iii.  >Ui-<  f.i5f  ill)  VHTfi.iiiiMl  at  thr  ll<jjr»l  Th*»tr«  ot 
O'pruhayeti  In  IHRI ;  Pnalniciil.  for  Bau Solo. ChoriM. and Ort-hoitra  ; 
■SUhat  HaUr.'  for  S'lll.  Cliurun.  Orrkntra.  and  Orimn  :  Cantata. 
'The  Hilt'.!.-  ..f  Miirl.Mi,'  for  »«m  Mulr  rhnnu.  and  On  liMtn*  ;  'Tb* 
,\««;iuU  (  f  C..[^i)h«i;i-U.'  CanUta  (..r  S..1I,  Umiu-.  itv.!  <>ivha>tra; 
twoSyiMpbotslMit'uuwrtOrertttr*;  FT.  Concerto; St rin«UiMMl»to: 
PF.  TriQ:  DMt  for  S  Ffh,.  Bmmtm  far  FF.Mid  Vltdte.  aaS  FT. 
mml  VlgtaMtDok  ate.,  BMBy  ol  thHB  pMfaviMtf  At  «eiMMte1aOi«|NB- 


>  FMia  (iTaa  hta  blrthplao*  aa  Bok>(iiit.  and  tb«  data  aa  1  TKi.  UA 
Urn  akvwMiato  mnlnm  MitebiagnphM  BataiaqvUed  lit* 
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SICILIANA,  SICILIANO,  SICILIENXE, 
a  duice  rbytliui  closely  allied  to  the  Paatoralo. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  dance-song  popular 
in  Sicily,  analogous  to  the  Tuscan  RisjK-tti.' 
Waltber  {^Lxiam,  1732)  claases  these  uomposi- 
tioM  M  canzonettas,  dividing  them  into  Nea- 
[)olitan  and  Siiiliau,  the  latter  being  like  jigs, 
trritteu  iu  ruudo  form,  in  12-8  or  6-S  time. 
Hm  aidliana  ww  aoawttum  med  finr  th«  dow 
movement  of  Suites  and  Sonatas  (as  in  Bach's 
Violin  iiouata  in  G  minor),  but  is  of  more  fre- 
qoMitooeaimioelii  toobI  miuie,  in  which Haadd , 
following  the  great  Italian  mastere,  made  great 
UM  of  it.  Amongst  later  oompoaers,  Meyerbeer 
has  applied  the  name  to  the  movement  *0 
fortune,  a  ton  ca[»ric'o '  in  the  finale  to  Act  I. 
of  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  although  it  has  little  in 
eommon  with  the  older  examples.  Hie  SidUaoa 
is  generally  written  in  6-8,  but  sometimes  in 
12-8  time,  and  is  usually  in  a  minor  key.  In 
ttw  bar  of  six  quavers,  the  first  note  is  usually 
a  dotted  quaver,  and  the  foiuth  a  crotchet, 
followed  by  two  semiquavers.  The  Siciliana  is 
sometimes  in  one  movement,  but  usually  ends 
with  ;i  n  iietition  of  the  first  part.  Itahoald  be 
pLivoi  i.itluT  quickly,  but  not  so  fast  as  the 
ra-^t.jialt-.  care  being  taken  not  to  drag  the  time 
and  to  avoid  all  strong  accentuation,  smoothness 
being  an  in)|x)rtant  obaiaekeriatioof  this  sitecies 
of  composition.  w.  b.  s. 

SICILIAH  BRIDK,  THE.  A  grand  opera 
in  four  acts  ;  words  translated  by  Bunn  from 
St  Georges,  music  by  ikdfe.  Produced  at 
Dmry  Lane  Theatrs,  Maivb  6,  1862.  o. 

SICILIAN  MARINER'S  HYMX.  A  hymn- 
tone  at  one  time  very  much  in  vogue,  chiefly 
in  Nonooaforroift  chapels.  It  appears  to 
have  >)p<>n  first  jaililished  in  England  about 
1794.  Mr.  James  T.  Lightwood,  in  Ufpnn,  Tunes 
mid  Aeir  Bbfrtet,  mentions  that  it  oocore  in 
Rev.  W.  Tattcrsall's  c«Iition  of  Merrick's 
'PMlms,'  pabliahed  in  that  year.  Another 
copy  of  it,  ss  'The  Prayer  of  Hm  SieiliaD 
Mariner,'  is  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Corn's  '  Select  Collection  of  the  most  admired 
Songs,  Dnetts,  etc.,'  eirm  1794>95.  Later  ones 
are  printed  in  Hyde's  '  Collection,'  1798,  and  in 
Dr.  Miller's  '  Dr.  Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns,' 
1800.  Most  of  the  early  copies  are  in  three 
parts,  set  to  a  verse  hughrnlng — 

n  SanctlMnlink,  O  Pnrissitna. 

It  appears  to  Itave  at  once  become  much  in 
Uhlon  in  England  and  to  haw  been  soon 
seized  upon  for  puMication  in  hymnals,  having 
words  specially  written  to  it  to  replace  the 
original  ones.  7.  K. 

SIDE-DHTM  roulavtr).  Drvm 

3  ;  MiLlTABY  SOUJiPa  AND  SlO.V AI  ^  ;  KoLL. 

SIAGE  DEOORINTRE,  le.  Lyi  ic  tragedy 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Sounict  and  lialocrhi, 
music  by  Rossini.     Produced  at  the  Academic, 

*  For  VI  oaiit  u(  tbaae  Sk-llUn  •uogi  kv  O.  I>1U4,  Sui  Con" 
Myateri  SfHinni.  MmM^  UHO, 

VOL.  IV 


Oct.  9,  1826.  It  was  an  adaptation  and  ex- 
tension of  '  Maomotto  Secondo,'  produced  in 
1820.  The  Andante  of  the  overture,  entitled 
'  Marche  lugubn-  ^rpo<nic,'  is  framed  on  a  motif 
of  eight  bars,  takeu  note  for  note  from  Marcello's 
21st  Pimlm,  hat  with  a  treatment  by  the  side- 
drum  (f  'rtutsf  rouhmff),  and  other  instruments, 
of  which  Marcello  can  never  have  dreamt,  o. 

SIEOB  of  ROGHILLE,  the.  a  grand 
original  opera,  in  tlncf  acts  ;  wdpIs  liy  Fit/ball, 
music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Oct  29,  18S6.  o. 

SIEOFRI ED.  The  third  drama  of  Wagner's 
Nibeluqgen  tetralogy.    See  JiiNO  dbs  Nibe- 

LtTKOSN. 

SIFACE,  Giovanni  Fuance.sco  Gkossi, 
DSTTo.  Too  few  details  are  known  about  the  life 
of  this  artist,  though  all  tiie  aeoomits  (tf  him 
agree  in  representing  him  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  singers  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at 
Pescia  in  Tuscany,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Ri-di.  If  BO,  this  must  have  been  Tommaso 
Kedi,  who  became  chapel -master  at  Loretto 
towaids  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  althon^ 
as  he  was  Silace's  contemporarj',  it  seems  im- 
probable that  h«'  slumld  have  been  liis  instnictor. 
Siface  was  adniitud  into  the  Pope's  clia|>el  in 
April  1675.  This  disproves  the  date  (1666) 
given  by  Fetis  and  othei-s  for  his  birth,  as  no 
boys  sang  then  in  the  Sistine  choir.  He  would 
seem  at  that  time  to  liavc  bri  n  aliiady  known 
by  the  aoMquet  which  has  always  distinguished 
him,  and  whidi  he  owed  to  his  fkmoos  im« 
jicrsoiiatinn  of  Siface  or  Syphax  in  some  opera, 
commonly  said  to  be  the  'Mitridate'  of  Scarlatti  ; 
anunlikely  snpposition,  for  besides  thatSoarlatti's 
two  operas  of  tliat  name  were  not  written  till 
some  forty  yeai-s  later,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
Syphax  can  have  to  do  In  a  work  on  the  rabject 
of  Mithridates.    (St  <■  Di-nt's  Smrlntti,  p.  37.) 

Si£sGe's  voice,  an  artificial  soprano,  was  full 
■nd  bemtiftil ;  his  style  of  singing  broad,  noble, 
and  voy  expressive.  Mancini  extols  his  choir, 
singing  as  being  remarkable  for  its  excellence. 
In  1679  he  tns  at  Venice  for  the  Carnival, 
acting  with  great  success  in  the  performances  of 
Pallavicini's  'Nerone,'  of  which  a  description 
may  be  found  in  the  Mereurc  yalatU  of  the 
same  year.  After  this  he  came  to  England,  and 
Hawkins  mentions  him  as  pro-eminent  among 
all  the  foreign  singers  of  that  i)eriod.  He  was 
IbratinM  attached  to  [umcs  II. 's  cha{)el,>  but 
soon  rctnmetl  to  Italy.  In  the  sccon'l  I'urt  of 
Playford's  collection,  '  Musick's  Handmaid' 
(1689),  there  is  an  air  by  PurccU,  entitled 
'Scfauchi's  farew(>]],'  which  refers  to  SiSMS's 
departure  from  tliis  country. 

This  great  singer  was  robbed  and  murdered 
by  his  postilion,  while  tr.vv<  niiifr.  norm  say  from 
Genoa  to  Turin,  otiiei-s,  iVoni  liolui^'iui  to  Fcrrara. 

'  BtcItti  hmrd  him  tbrir.  Jul.  30, 1(R<7.  umI  <m  Aprl  1  IU  («llo«liif 
atKmntoiM.  ItotsMdwaCbtelakliUraaaaMttdakirrMnw. 

2q 
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According  to  Hawkins  this  liapfwiied  alwut  the 
year  1699.  He  is  referred  to  ia  Durfey's  '  Fool's 
Preferment'  (1688),  Aet  I.  So.  L      f.  a.  m. 

SIGN" A.  Opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  (founded 
on  Ouida's  story)  by  G.  i  Beckett,  H.  Rudall, 
and  F.  E.  Weatherlcy  ;  Italian  version  by  G. 
Mazzucato.  Music  by  Frederic  H.  Cowen. 
Pnxluced  in  the  Italian  version  at  the  Teatro 
dal  Vcrmo,  Milan,  Nov,*  12,  1893,  in  four  acts, 
reduced  to  three,  and  ultimately  to  two.  At 
CJovent  Garden,  June  30,  1894.  m. 

SIGNALS.  The  drum  and  bugle  calls  or 
^sounds '  of  the  army.  [See  vol.  ifi.  p.  204ff.1  O. 

SIGNATURE.  I.  Kkv  SinvATurtE  (Fr. 
Higius  accidentales  ;  Ger.  rorzeichnung,  properly 
rsffulSre  Pbraddbmni^).  The  signs  of  ehnmiatio 
alteration,  shar[)s  dt  flats,  which  are  plac  >  il 
at  the  commencement  of  a  composition,  imme- 
diately after  tiM  def,  and  which  affiset  all  notes 
of  the  same  iiami'><  as  the  detjrre.s  upon  which 
they  stand,  unless  their  iuHuonce  is  in  any  case 
ooanteraeted  by  a  oontrary  sign. 

The  necessity  for  a  sjjgnature  arises  from 
the  (act  that  in  modem  mnsic  every  migor  scale 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  soale  of  C,  and  every 
minor  i^calo  a  copy  of  A  minor,  so  far  as  regards 
the  intervals — tones  and  semitones — by  which 
the  degrees  of  the  scale  are  separated.  Tiiis 
uniformity  can  only  be  obtained,  in  the  case  of 
a  major  scale  Iv^innini;  on  any  otlior  note  than 
C,  by  the  use  of  certain  aiiarps  ur  flats  ;  and 
instead  of  marking  these  sharps  or  flats,  whieh 
are  constantly  rc(pnred,  on  each  recurrence  of 
the  notes  wliich  require  them,  after  the  manner 
of  AcoiDBNTALs,  ^ey  are  indicated  onoe  for 
all  at  the  begin ninjj  of  the  composition  (or,  as 
is  customary,  at  the  beginning  of  every  line), 
for  greater  oonvenienoe  of  readteg.  The  signa^ 
ture  thus  shows  the  key  in  which  the  piece  is 
written,  for  since  all  those  notes  which  have 
no  sign  in  the  signature  are  understood  to  be 
naturals  (naturals  not  beiiii^  useil  in  the  signa- 
ture), the  whole  scale  may  readily  be  inferred 
from  the  sharps  or  flats  whkdi  are  present, 
while  if  there  is  no  signators  tiie  scale  is  that 
of  C,  which  consists  of  naturals  only.  [See 
Key.  ]  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  signatures 
of  nuyM>  soalsB. 

1.  Sharp  Slynaturet. 

>     A       ■        B      F  ahftrp  C  sharp. 
Flat  ^fnahtm. 

B  flat  F,  flat  A  flat   D  flat     G  flat     C  flat. 


The  order  in  which  the  signs  are  placed  in 
the  signature  is  alwa3^  that  in  whieh  they  have 

Iv'r'n  snrcessivoly  intrwhiccd  in  the  rej^nlar  for- 
mation of  scales  with  more  sharps  or  dats  out 
of  those  with  fewer  or  none.   This  will  be 


in  the  above  table,  where  Ff,  which  was  the 
only  sharp  required  to  fonn  the  scale  of  G, 
remains  the  first  sharp  in  all  the  signatures,  C; 
being  file  second  throughout,  and  no  on.  an: 
the  same  nile  is  followeil  with  the  flats.  Tlw 
last  sharp  or  Hat  of  any  signature  i.s  thcretore 
the  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  solai 
with  fewer  signs,  and  on  this  account  it  is  known 
as  the  essaUiai  note  of  the  scale.  If  a  sharps  it 
is  on  tlw  seventh  degree  of  the  soale ;  if  a  lit, 
on  till'  fotirtli.  In  the  present  day  the  pla« 
of  the  signature  is  marked  only  oooe  on  the 
stave ;  but  in  the  18th  century  it  wss  wnl 
to  mark  it  a.s  often  as  it  apjicaretl,  so  that  t!i  • 
keys  of  ti  flat  and  E  Hat  weri-  written  thus:— 


and 


The  signature  of  the  minor  soale  is  the  aw 

as  that  of  its  relative  major,  but  the  sbarp 
seventh — which,  though  sometimes  subject  to 
alteration  for  reasons  due  to  the  oonstnctns 

of  melodv,  is  an  essi  iiti  il  note  of  the 


not  included  in  the  signature,  but  is : 
an  accidental  when  required.    The  lessna  of 

this  is  that  if  it  were  plactnl  there  it  would  inw- 
fere  with  the  regular  order  of  sharps  or  fl»t«, 
and  the  a]){iearance  of  the  signature  would  b^ 
come  so  anomalous  as  to  give  rise  to  posnbie 
misunderstanding,  as  will  be  seen  from  ti^ 
following  example,  where  the  Higuature  of  .K 
minor  (a)  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
G  major  juispriiited,  and  that  of  F  minor  (  ' 
for  Ey  major.  [E.  J.  Loiler  tried  the  odd- 
looking  ex])eriment  of  indicating  the  flat  aiA 
and  tlie  sharj)  seventh  in  the  key  signatSR. 
as  at  (c)  in  his  '  Moonlight  on  the  Lake.'] 

2.     (o)  (b)  (e) 

In  former  times  many  com]x»8ers  were  acci& 
tomed  to  dispense  with  the  last  sharp  or  flat 
the  signature,  both  in  major  and  minor  kep, 

and  to  mark  it  as  an  accidental  (like  the  shilf 
seventh  of  the  minor  scale)  wherever  required, 
IK>ssibly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  import- 
ance as  an  essential  note  of  the  scale,  or  idoit 
probably  on  account  of  the  influence  of  Uk 
ecclesiastical  modes.  Thus  Handel  rarely  vrotr 
F  minor  with  more  than  three  flats,  the 
hein^  marked  as  an  accidental  as  wt  II  as  tic  E: 
(see  'And  with  His  stripes'  from  '  ileitejah  ): 
and  a  duct  '  .loys  in  gentle  train  appearing 
(*  Athalia'),  wliich  is  in  reality  in  E  major,  hu 
but  three  8har|)S.  Similar  instances  may  ^ 
found  in  the  works  of  Oorelli,  Oeminisni,  aai 
others. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  composition  the  kc; 
changes  for  any  oonsideraUe  period  of  tine,  ii 
is  frerjueiitly  convenient  to  change  the  signatur, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  many  aooidentak 
In  affecting  this  change,  such  shatps  or  flsttf^ 
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are  no  longer  required  are  canct'llcd  by  naturals, 
and  this  is  the  only  cams  in  which  naturals  are 
employed  in  the  nguature.    (See  Auflusunqs- 

SBICHEN.) 

In  such  a  case  the  modulation  must  be  into 
ft  BuHiciently  distant  key  ;  niudulationa  into 
nearly  related  keys,  as,  for  instance,  into  the 
dominant,  in  the  casv  of  the  second  subjwt  of 
a  sonata,  never  roi^uirL-  a  change  of  signature, 
however  long  the  new  key  may  ocmtintM. 
Otherwise,  tlicre  is  no  limit  to  the  freqneney  or 
extent  of  such  clianges,  provided  the  reading  is 
fiMilitoted  thereby.  p.  t. 

II.  Time  SionATURE  (Lat.  Sifjiimn  Moili.  tvf 
Teaqtoru,  vcl  jyolaiionit ;  Germ.  TaklzeicAen). 
A  aigii  pkoed  after  the  elef  and  the  sharp*  or 
flats  whioh  detcnninc  the  signature  of  the  k<  y, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  the  rhythm  in  which 
a  oompoeition  is  written. 

Our  present  Time- Signatures  are  directly 
descended  from  forms  invented  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Mediaeval  composers  used  the  Circle  to 
denote  Perfeet  (or,  as  we  should  now  miy,  Triple) 
Rhythm  ;  and  the  Semicircle  for  Inij^erfect  or 
Duple  forms.  Tlie  signatures  used  to  distinguish 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Moods'  Perfect  or  Imper- 
fect -.S'iV/)«i  M(Mli,  Modal  Signs — were  usually 
jmralfd  by  a  group  ol  rests,-  showing  the 
number  of  Longs  to  which  a  Large  was  equal  in 
thf  <!riTit('r  !\I<)od,  and  the  number  of  Hreves 
which  equalled  the  Long  in  the  Lesser  one— 
that  is  to  saj,  three  for  the  Ferfeot  forms,  and 
two  for  tlif  Iiii]M'rfi'f  t.  Snrnrtimes  these  rests 
were  figured  once  only  ;  sometimes  they  were 
twiee  repeated.  The  foUowing  forms  wars  moat 
commmUy  used  t — 

Greater  Mood  P«rft'cL 


1@ 


mm 


Greater  Moot  ImporfecL 

;  —  or 


i 


Mood  ImpcrfocU 

1^ 


or 


Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  I^esscr  Moods, 
when  both  were  Perfect,  were  indicated  by  a 
Fcrfnt  of  Perfection,  placefl  in  the  centre  of  the 
Circle,  as  at  (n)  in  th''  following,'  example. 
When  the  Greater  Mood  was  i'erfcct,  and  the 
Lesser  Imperfect,  the  Fdnt  was  omitted,  as  at 
(h).  When  both  Mo<vls  were  Imj>rrfe<  t,  or  the 
Greater  Imperfect,  and  the  Lesser  Perfect,  the 
differenoe  was  indicated  hy  the  groups  of  Bssts, 
as  at  (e)  and  ((fy 

<  Sm  M.ixn. 

•  Tfc«  n  ».It  iniiat  beourful  tool«err»  the  portion  of  Ihw  K«t«  ; 
btoiowlt  U  only  whcnthay  prscade  Um  CUcia  orSamidrcl*  UmI 


(a)  Both  Moods  Pirflwt 


(fi)  (;ic.ir.ir  M<xxl  Pwfbet, 
and  l/PHBfT  liiiperllBet. 


(c)  Both  Mood«  Imperfect.  e;;::;'i';';,^':;\^':r[- 


t-H  


The  Circle  and  the  Semicircle  were  also  used 
either  alone  or  in  combination  witli  the  ti^nrt'S 
3  or  2,  as  signatures  of  time,  in  the  liuated 
sense  in  which  that  term  was  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  as  applied  to  the  jirojwrtions 
existing  between  the  Breve  and  the  S«mibreve 
only — three  to  one  Imperfect,  and  two  to  one  in 
imperfect  forms. 

Time. 


or 


i 


Irniiorfwt  Time. 


i 


i 


Tlif  sjimc  signs  were  used  to  iinlifntc  the  pro- 
{>ortion  between  the  Semibreve  and  the  Alinim, 
in  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Prolation but  gener- 
ally  with  a  bar  drawn  perjK'ndieularly  through 
the  Circle  or  Semicii-cle,  to  indicate  that 
the  heats  were  to  be  represented  by  minims ; 
and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  Greater 
Prolation,  with  the  addition  of  a  Point  of 
Perfection. 


i 


i 


The  liM'M'r  rroUtion. 


i 


or 


Combinations  of  Mootl.  Time,  and  Prolation 
soniotiiues  give  rise  to  very  complicated  forms, 
which  raried  so  mneh  at  different  epochs,  that 
even  Omithopan-iis,  writing  in  ir>]7,  cotnplains 
of  the  dilhculty  of  understanding  them.^  Some 
writers  nsed  two  Oircles  or  Semicircles,  one 
within  the  other,  with  or  without  a  Point  of 
Perfection  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller  one.  The 
inTersion  of  the  Semicircle  (3)  always  denoted  a 
diminution  in  the  value  of  the  beat.s,  totho  extent 
of  one-half ;  but  it  was  only  at  a  couii»aratively 
late  period  that  the  doubled  figure  (C  0)  in<ii* 
cated  an  analogous  change  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Again,  the  liarred  Circle  or  Semichvle 
always  indicated  minim  beats ;  but  the  nnbarred 
forms,  while  indieating  semibrevcs  in  Moo<l  and 
Time,  were  used  by  the  Ma'irigal  writers  tO 
indic-ate  crotchet  Wats  in  Prolation. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  modem 
time-aignatures  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  may 
be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  At  present 
we  uoe  the  nnbarred  Semicircle  to  indicate  four 
crotchet  beats  in  a  bar  ;  the  barred  Semicircle 
to  indicate  four  minim  beats,  in  the  Time 
■  aMTCLiu.»aai  «SMTCLiii.fiBa 
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called  J/la  i'lrrc,  and  two  minim  beats  in 
Alia  t'a ppiUa.  Some  German  writers  once 
Uiied  the  doubled  Semicircle,  barred  (CD) 
for  Alia  breve — which  they  called  the  Gnmc 
Allah ir.i-.-takt,  and  the  onJinary  mngle  form, 
barred,  for  Alia  Cappella — A7<;i/i<;  AHabrevUakt  ; 
bat  tbb  distinotioD  haa  long  abuw  fidlan  into 
disuse. 

The  Circle  is  no  longer  used  ;  all  other  form^ 
of  rhythm  than  tiioae  atoaady  mentioned  being 
distinguialuHl  by  fractions,  the  thnoininators 
of  which  refer  to  the  alic^uot  parts  of  a  semi- 
bcave,  and  <^  nnmenton,  to  tha  nnmbar  of 

tham  oontained  in  %  bar,  as  \  (=•),  \  (=^)t 
etc.   And  even  in  thia  we  only  follow  the 

mediwval  cuntoru,  which  used  the  fraction  |  to 

danote  Triple  Time,  with  three  minima  in  a  bar, 
aiactly  as  we  denote  it  iit  the  present  day. 

A  oom]tlct(^  list  of  all  the  fractions  now  used 
a*  time  signatorea  will  be  found  in  the  article 

Time,  togetlu'r  with  a  detailad  cxi>laiiation  of 
the  peculiarities  of  each.  w.  a.  B. 

SIGURD.  Opera  in  five  acts ;  text  by  Dnlocle 

and  A.  Blau,  music  by  Ernest  Reyer.  Produced 
at  Brussels,  Jan.  7,  1884  ;  at  Covent  Garden, 
July  15  of  the  same  year,  and  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  JuM  12,  1885. 

SILAS,  feoorARP,  pianist  and  composer,  was 
born  at  AniHteniam,  August  2J,  Hi.s  first 

teacher  way  Neher,  one  of  the  Court  orchestra 
at  Mannheim.  He  first  appeared  in  luthlic 
at  Amsterdam  in  18^7  ;  he  studied  the  piano 
in  18S9  with  Lscombe,  and  in  1842  he  wa.H 
placed  under  Kalkbrcnner  at  Paris,  and  soon 
afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire  under 
Benoiat  for  the  origan  and  Halivy  for  oompoei- 
tion,  and  in  1849  obtained  the  first  prize  for 
the  former.  In  1850  ho  came  to  £ugland  ; 
played  first  at  Liverpool,  and  made  hia  first 
apiM'arance  in  London  at  tli"  Mu>i  ,il  Union, 
May  21.  From  that  date  Mr.  Silas  was  estab- 
liahed  in  London  as  teacher,  and  aa  organist 
of  the  Catholic  Chapel  at  Kingston-on-Thames. 
His  oratorio  'Joash'  (words  compiled  by  G. 
Linley)  was  produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  l**(i3.  A  Syni|>hony  in  A  (op.  19)  was 
prodiKiiI  liy  the  Musical  Society  of  London, 
April  22,  18G3  ;  repeatwl  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Febw  20,  1SG4  ;  and  afterwards  published.  A 
Concerto  lor  PF.  and  (Jtclit'stra  in  D  minor  is 
also  published.  A  Fantasia  and  an  El(?gie, 
both  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  were  given  at  the 
Crystal  Pftlace  in  1865  and  1S7?..  Three 
Mythological  Pieces  lor  orchestra  were  played 
at  a  I^Uharmonio  Concert  in  1688.  In 
1866  he  receive^!  tlie  i>rize  of  the  Belgian  com- 
petition for  sacred  music  for  his  Mass  for  four 
ynOoBt  and  organ. 

Mr.  Silas  is  the  anthoT  of  a  Treatise  on 
Mosical  Notation,and  an  Eaaay  on  a  new  method 
of  Harmony— both  unpublished.   He  haa  atHl 


in  MS.  an  Hb|^ilh  o}.era,  '  Nitocris  *  ;  overture 
and  incidental  rnnaic  to  '  Fauchette ' ;  a  musical 
comedietta,  *  Love'e  Dilemma'  ;  a  Oantatn  ;  an 

'  Ave  Verum '  ;  two  '0  Salutaris* ;  a  Symidiouy 
in  C  major  ;  and  other  compositions.  The  list 
of  his  published  instrumental  works  is  Tery 
large,  and  includea  many  PF.  pieces,  among 
which  the  best  known  are  Gavotte  in  E  minor, 
Bourree  in  G  minor,  'Malvina'  (ronmnce). 
Suite  in  A  minor,  op.  108,  tSst  DoetB,  etc.  etc 

Mr.  Silas  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of 
harmony  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and 
tiie  London  Academy  of  Music  g. 

SILBERMANN.  A  family  of  organ -baUder>, 
clavichord  and  pianoforte  makers,  of  iaaxon 
origin,  of  whom  the  moat  renownad  ware 
Anilieas,  who  built  the  Stra.-bur;,'  Cathedra! 
or^in,  and  Gottfried,  who  built  the  oijguta  of 
Freiberg  and  Dresden,  and  waa  the  first  to  oob- 
stnict  the  pianoforte  in  Germany.  Anthr.riti»-s 
differ  as  to  whether  Andreas  and  Gottfried  were 
brothers,  or  nnda  and  nephew.  Pollowisg 
Gerlxr'a  Lexiem  Huij  were  sons  of  Michael 
Sillx^rmann,  a  carpenter  at  Kleinbobritzsdi, 
near  Frauenstein  in  Saxony,  where  Andkea;^ 
was  born  May  lt>,  1678.    Ha  WIS  brODght  op 
to  his  father's  craft,  and  travelled,  according  x>- 
the  custom  of  the  country,  in  1700.    He  iearn: 
organ-boilding,  and  in  1708  we  find  him  aetUed 
in  that  vocation  at  Strasburg.     According  :  • 
Hopkins  and  Rimbault '  he  built  the  Straabtxi^g 
organ — his  greatest  work  of  29  raoordcd  by 
tlnni  -  in  1 71  1-16.    He  had  nine  sons,  ofwhom 
three  were  organ-builders,  and  after  the  &tlMrs 
death,  March  16,  1784,  carried  on  the  homam 
in  eoniinon.     Of  the  three,  Johann  Andreas, 
the  oldest  (bom  June  26,  1712,  died  Feb.  11. 
1783),  built  the  Predigerlrirohe  oit^an  at  SItas- 
hurg  and  that  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Blaise  in  tb* 
Black  Forest    In  all  he  built  lifty-four  organs, 
in  addition  to  writing  a  history  of  the  ci^  of 
Strasburg,  publishi^^  1775.     Hia  aon,  Jobatu: 
.fosi.is  (ilit-d  June  3,  1786),   was  a  tniisscil 
instruHRnt  maker.    The  next  son  of  Aiidresf. 
Johann  Daniel,  Imrn  Maioh  81,  1717,  dir-i 
May  6,  1766,  in  Leipzig,  was  employed  l>y  hi- 
uncle  Gottfried,  and  was  intrusted  after  hi* 
uncle's  death  with  the  completion  of  the  tumimt 
organ  (in  tli^"  Hnfkirche)  in  Dresden.  Mooser.- 
however,  who  claims  to  follow  good  authoritie>, 
attribntea  the  completion  of  this  instrameatt  t» 
Zacharias  Hildehrand.     Be  this  as   it  nisr. 
Johann  Daniel  remained  at  Dresden,  a  keyed- 
instrument  maker,  and  oonatmetor  of  ingoidQns 
bari  el  or^'ans.    A  composition  of  his  is  preserved 
in  Marpurg's  '  Raccolta'  (1757).   Johann  Heiit- 
rich,  the  youngest  son  of  Andraaa,  bora  Sept.  24. 
1727,  died  at  Strasburg,  Jan.  15,  1799.  His 
pianofortes  were  well  known  in  Paris  ;  he  raai# 
them  with  organ  pedals,  and  constructed  a  h«-r|>- 
sichord  of  whioh  tha  Ungeat  atringa  wcrr  <f 
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what  may  be  oaUed  die  natnnl  length,  16  feet ! 

friia  above  dates  are  from  Kicni  uin's  L  j  ikaii.'\ 
But  the  greatest  of  the  Silbemumu  family 
was  €k)TlV]UEn,  who  was  bom  In  the  Uttie 
village  of  Klcinbobrit28ch,  near  Frauenstein,  in 
1683  (according  to  Mooeer  on  Jan.  14).  He 
was  at  first  placed  with  a  bookbinder,  bat  soon 
quitted  him  and  went  to  Andreas  at  Straaburg. 
Having  got  into  trouble  by  the  attempted 
abduction  of  a  nun,  he  had  to  quit  that  city  in 
1707  and  go  back  to  Frauenstein,  where  he  built 
Yiis  first  or^^Tin  (afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
fate  of  several  of  his  instruments).    He  appears 
to   have   settled  at  IMberg  in   1709,  and 
r»-main»^l  there  for  some  years.    [He  built  the 
cathedral  organ  there  in  1714.]    He  built,  in 
an,  forty-aeven  ofgene  in  Saxony.^    He  never 
aaarried,  and  was  ovrrtakcn  by  death  August  4, 
while  engaged  upon  his  tineat  work,  the 
Drcaden  Oomt  otgan.  Althoogh  raoeiTing  what 
we  slionld  call  very  low  prices  for  his  organs, 
by  living  a  frugal  life  he  bea^mo  rouiparativelj 
rich,  and  hu  talent  and  exceptional  force  of 
cliaracter  criablcfl  him  to  achieve  an  eminent 
position.   His  clavichords  were  as  celebrated  as 
Us  oi^uM.    Emannel  Baoh  had  one  of  them  for 
n«irly  half  a  century,  and  the  instrument,  many 
jears  after  it  wns  made,  when  heard  under  the 
hands  of  that  gifted  and  sympathetic  player, 
excited  the  admiration  of  Burney.    It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  was  the  first  German  who  made 
a  pianoforte.    He  was  already  settled  in  Dresden 
in  1725,  when  Kiinig  translated  into  German 
Scipiono  Haffei's  aooonnt  of  the  invention  of  the 
pianoforte  at  Florence  by  Cristofori.    Tliis  fact 
has  been  already  mentioned  [Piahovortk,  vol. 
iiL  pp.  719-20,]  and  we  now  add  some  further 
particulars  gained  by  {icrsonal  search  and  in- 
spection at  PMadam  in  1881.    Wo  know  fVom 
Agriwla.  one  of  ,1.  S.  B.ich's  pupils,  that  in 
1 736  Gottfried  Silbemiaau  submitted  two  piano- 
fortes  of  his  msike  to  that  great  master.  Bach 
finding  much  fault  with  fli'  iii,  Cdf tfridl  w.is 
ennojed,  and  for  some  time  desisted  from  further 
experiments  in  that  direction.    It  is  possible 
tliat    the    inteiTourse   between    Dresfleri  and 
Northern  Italy  enabled  him,  either  then  or 
later,  to  see  a  Florentine  pianoforte.   It  is 
certain  that  three  grand  pianofortes  made  by 
him  and  acquired  by  Frederick  the  Great  *  for 
Potsdam — where  they  still  remain  in  the  music- 
roomii  of  the  Stadtschloss,  Sans  Sonci,  and  Neues 
Palais,^  inhabited  by  that  monarch — are,  with 
unimportant  differences,  repetitions   of  the 
Crietofori  pianofifftaa  exiatfaig  at  Florence. 

>  Wtr»  ot  3  maniuU.  Frfilvry.  Zittott.  Mid  Pnoenitrln;  th« 
ykManklrchc  uvi  Katbull*che  HoCkinlw  at  Diaadcn ;  twmtjr-lMir 
•f  SMUiwb :  (UUm  of  1  iBMiiua  vttbpiarilk  ttrM«(  1  nuraftl 
«ltlMt  padkU    (Kooxr.  p.  USlI 

*  rtoteMy  in  I74n  Th-  r»»B»etPwi<ianillw«a>yFwS«ffc>, 
QHtAnna  Mr.  1' ^' '  I  '  1 1 IiIImto  t\mm  ittm Hat  mm  In  Imjm  I 
SPbtCTMna'a  ptonotortat.  _   

Bit  my  In  »ll  pmlMbflltf  th«  plann  J.  S.  Bach  [ilyl  vpon 
•pninllT.  '^n  thr  oocMion  of  hia  yMl  t<>  rrr^irrU  k  thn  Omt,  «M 
tte  ubc  >UI1  In  the  Stadtachlow,  the  town  palncv  of  Potadaa. 


Pyederick  is  said  to  hare  acquired  more  than 

three,  but  nootheMaianowtobofound.  BHmey*8 
depreciation  of  the  work  of  Germans  iu  their 
own  country  iinda  no  support  in  the  admbaUa 

work  of  Gottfried  Silbermann  in  theee  piano* 
fortes.  I f  its  durability  needed  other  testimony, 
we  might  refer  to  one  of  his  pianofortes  which 
Zelter  met  with  at  Weimar  in  1804,  aii<l  j  raised 
t<j  Goethe  ;  nntl  to  another  sjoken  of  by  Mooser 
iu  1857  a,s  liaviug  Wen  up  to  a  then  recent  date 
usvd  at  the  meetings  of  the  Freemasons'  Lodge 
at  P'rcibcrg.  (iottfricd  Silbermann  invented  the 
Gkmbal  d'  Amube,  a  kind  of  double  clavi- 
choiti.  [It  is  deseribed  in  Mr.  Hipldns'a 
Historij  of  the  Piam,  p.  6r».]  A.  .i.  ll. 

SILCUER,  Fkiedkicu,  weU-knouii  comjroiier 
of  lieder,  born  Jvne  27,  1789,  at  Sebnaith, 
near  Schonidorf  iu  Wurtemberg,  was  taught 
music  by  his  father,  and  by  Auberlen,  oigauiat 
at  Fellbaeh  near  Stnttgart  He  was  edncated 
for  a  .schoolma.stcr,  and  his  fust  ]io.st  was  at 
Ludwigsbuig,  where  he  began  to  compose.  In 
1816  he  took  a  oondnetorship  at  Stuttgart,  and 
comjKJsed  a  cantata,  which  j<rocured  him,  in 
1617,  the  poet  of  conductor  to  the  University 
of  Tubingen.  This  be  held  tjll  1860,  when  he 
retired,  and  died  shortly  after  (August  26)  at 
Ttibingen.  Tlie  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Universil^  in 
1852.  His  most  important  ])ulilication8  are— 
'Sechs  vierstinimige  Ilynmen  '  (Laupp),  '  Drei- 
stimmigcs  w  urtemb.  Choralbuch '  {Ibid.),  and 
'  Swabian,  Thuringian,  and  Franconian  Volka* 
lieder'  (!2  j)arts),  many  of  which  are  his  own 
comi>ositiou8.  Several  of  SLlchcr'.s  nu-lodies  jmb- 
lished  in  his  '  Sammlnng  deutscher  Volk  i  <  i  , ' 
etc.,  have  lieconie  tnie  sotigs  of  the  people,  such 
as  'Aennchcn  von  Tharau,'  *  Alorgen  muh«  ich 
fort  von  hier,'  'Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  ea 
bedeuten,'  '  Zu  Sti  assbnri,'  auf  der  Schanz,'  ete. 
The  Lieder  were  published  simultaneously  for 
one  and  two  Toioes,  with  PF.  and  for  foor  men's 
voices.  TTo  edited  a  method  for  harmony  and 
comiHJsition  in  1851.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
Sileber  by  KSetlin  appeared  in  1877.    P.  o. 

SILOTI,  Alkxandku,  boni  Oct.  10.  1863,  on 
his  fatlier's  estate  near  Charkow  iu  tiouthero 
Rnssia,  a  remarkable  pianist,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Liszt's  pupils.  Ho  studied  at  the 
MoBcowConserratorium  from  1876  to  1881  under 
Swerew,  Nieolas  Snbinstdn,  TtthaikoTsky,  and 
Hul)ert,  and  from  1883  to  1 886  with  Liszt.  Since 
1883,  when  he  appeared  at  Leipzig  at  a  Concert 
of  the  Tonkiinstler^'eraammlung,  he  lias  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  Russian  piaidstai 
but  ho  had  already  ayifieared  with  success  in 
Moscow  in  1880.  From  that  year  tUl  1890  he 
was  Professor  at  the  Moscow  Conaervatorium  ; 
then  he  snjotimed  for  bcveral  years  out  of  his 
owu  country  in  such  places  as  Frankfort-on  tlic- 
Main,  Antwerp,  and  Leiprig,  conducted  the 
Mi>-f  ow  riiilluinnonic  concerts  in  1901-2,  and 
since  1803  has  figured  largely  as  a  conductor 
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in  St.  Petersburg,  aud  other  gr^t  Russian 
cities.  H.  V.  u. 

SILVA,  Akdiieas  pk,  was  a  singer  in  the 
Papal  ClmiH?!,  1519,  aud  the  liret  to  be  described 
•8  Piapal  coiii]H)9er  (Hftberl,  liaust'iuc,  iii.  p. 
69).  In  1522  lio  apjieara  to  have  bct  n  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  It  is  natural 
to  identiiy  him  with  Andreas  Sylvunus,  from 
whom  nian'nn  quott-s  tlio  Kyrie  an<l  Osanna  of 
a  very  peculiar  lua&s  for  three  voices,  '  ^laiheur 
me  bikt, '  also  with  the  Andrew  Sflmurae,  to  whom 
Sebastian  Vinlung  refers  as  the  intimate  friend 
for  whom  he  wrote  his  Muaioa  Cfetulsc/U,  1511. 
But  EitDO*,  in  the  QtuOett'Lexikon  end  Jtfbnate- 
hfjtf,  xxvi.  p.  47,  refuses  to  accoiit  this  i(lciiti)u-a- 
tioD,  because  ho  thinks  Virdung's  frieud  must 
heve  been  a  Oemuui ;  and  if  do  Silva  had  heen 
a  (Icnnan  it  is  unlikely  that  his  works  would 
have  found  their  way  into  French  collections 
like  those  of  Attaingnant,  or  Italian  oolleetion> 
like  those  of  Gardane  aud  Petrucci.  Tliis 
nMoaiiig,  however,  is  not  very  oonvindiig,  all 
the  leae  that  Eltner  himself  aasmnei  that  the 
Sylvanua  who  Ls  the  autlior  of  the  mass  'Malheur 
me  bat'  is  identical  with  the  Silvanus  the 
fHend  of  Virdung.  In  any  case  the  Sylvanus 
of  tlio  mass  '  Malheur  me  bat '  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  Xetlierlander  than  a  inTnian,  and 
to  be  identical  with  de  Silva  than  with  the 
Silvanua  of  Virdmig.  That  de  Silva  was  known 
in  rmauy  ap|K.>ars  from  the  reception  of  an 
Italian  iua'iri<,'al  by  him,  'Cbesentisti  Madonna,' 
in  Ott's  •  Lii'derlnioh,"  1544,  attiibuted  to  him 
in  all  the  four  part-books.  This  iiindrigal  lias 
a  surprising  degree  of  expressiveness  for  the 
time  at  which  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  Besides  the  works  of  Silva  in  the 
collectiuus  of  the  time,  tliere  are  two  masses 
and  eeven  motets  by  Urn  in  the  Arohives  of  the 
Papal  Chapel.  One  of  the  motets,  '  lllumina 
oculos  meos,  a  6,'  deeerves  notice,  as  being  that 
on  whieh  Polestrina  based  (me  of  his  more  im- 
portant masses  a  C,  bearing  the  Sjime  title. 
Among  other  MS.  motets  of  Silva  enumerated 
in  the  Quetten-Lexfkont  there  are  two  mentioned 
tolgether,  •  Virtute  ma^ma  *  and  '  0  liegem 
eoeli,'  both  a  4.  Possibly  the  theme  of  the  two 
fonr^part  masses  of  Palestrina  in  his  first  book, 
1554,  may  be  taken  from  these  motets,    .i.  u.  m. 

SILVANA :  also  caUed '  Silvana  das  Wald- 
miidchen,'  or  'dasstumme  Waldmodchcn  '—the 
dumb  Wood-maiden.  Aramaatio  opera  in  three 
acts  ;  words  by  F.  K.  Hiemcr,  music  by  Weber  ; 
his  sixth  dramatic  work,  completed  Feb.  23, 
1810;  produced  at  Frankfort,  Sept  16,  1810. 
It  is  pr<)b:iMy  fiiumh-d  to  some  extent  on  his 
early  opera  Das  Waldmadchen  '  (ISOO),  which 
was  afterwards  burnt  ;  and  wiu<i  to  a  small  extent 
employed  in  '  Abu  Ha.s.sau  '  and  '  Freisehiitz.' 
The  overture  was  used  by  Weber  as  the  prelude 
to  his  music  for  the  wedding  of  Prince  John  of 
Saxony  ;  and  he  wrote  seven  variations  for 
clarinet  aud  PF.,  for  H.  i^iirmauu,  ou  an  air 


from  it,  '  Warran  muset^  ich.'  It  was  produced 
in  En^'lish  (as  '  Sylvana')at  tlie  Surrey  Theatre, 
under  Elliston's  management,  Sept.  i*.  1S2S.  It 
was  again  revived,  with  a  revistxi  libretto  liy  Heri 
Pas^iue,  and  with  'musical  amplitications/  at 
Haniluirg  and  Ltibeck  in  the  spring  of  1885.  o. 

SILVAN  1,  Grosekko  Antonio,  bum  at 
Bologna  late  in  the  17th  centnry,  was  maestro 
di  cappella  at  S.  Stefano  from  1702  to  1725. 
He  inherited  the  publishing  busine«is  of  Mahno 
fiKlnmi,  who  may  have  been  his  lather,  and  wlio 
i.ssue<l  several  iiii]M:irtant  collections  of  niutet.s. 
etc  Gioselfo  died  before  1727.  His  publi«lied 
works  ve  aa  follows : — 

op. 

1.  IJUmie  «>u<«rtat4>  •  4  ^ut-i.  17iri. 

'i.  Uml  Sftcrl  per  tuttA  I'  uumj  >  t  uoa  auln.  ITt& 

X.  Sacrt  B««pun«>rii  pur  .  .  .  U  nniuiaiu  ■auta.aivwL  tl9^ 

4.  loat  wueri  per  tuttu  r  kudo  k  4  vocl.  ITTH. 

a  QmUU  monill  e  ■tilritnall  a  I.  S.  3  rod.  l7(/7. 

8.  Btii>mt  RMtvr.  licnwllcttu.  Miapivr*.  rlc,  a  S  tucU  ITOS. 

Mv'--' tircrl  cuDtvrUte.  a  4  iu<i.  1711. 
-    M.  •..■•-tl  a  Svotl.  1711. 

'.I.  UutrtUooafaianatiD  AiitUoiM**ga«wi».  17U. 

10.  MotottiatsivHi  ma 

11.  ](«MbreTl»4fod.  vm. 

13.  Vanl  della  turh*.  etc..  k  4  ro-i.  17!>4 

13.  Sacr*  Lkmeiituluul  »  vranc  M.u 

14.  LlUiileildU  II,  v.  »4  M-^-  l^JS 

All  these  liave  accuuipanimeuts  (some  ad 
libitum)  for  Strings  or  organ.  {QuMm'Leei' 
ii>n.)  II. 
SIMAO.  [See  Pobtuoal,  voL  iiL  p.  797a.] 
SIMILI, '  Hke ' ;  a  word  commonly  used  in  a 
series  of  pas.sages  or  figures  of  similar  forni,  to 
be  performed  iu  exactly  the  same  way.  Alter 
the  tirst  few  bars  of  such  jiaassges  or  fignieo  tfw 
word  s.'  ?(7i  is  u.sed  to  save  trouble  of  copying 
the  marks  of  expreesiou  and  force  at  every 
reouTenoe  of  the  figure.    'Simfli  maika*  ooenr 


generally  in  MS.  or  old  printed  music,  and 
signify  that  the  contents  of  the  previous  bar 
are  to  be  repeated  in  every  consecntiTe  succeeding 
bar  in  which  the  marks  occur.  M. 

SI.MON,  Anton  YuuEvicir,  oompoepr,  bom 
iu  France  in  1851,  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and  migrated 
to  Moscow  in  1871,  where  he  Ix^caine  conductor 
to  the  Theatixi  Boutfe.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  to  the  school  of  tte 
Philharmonic  Society,  in  1891,  and  a  year  or 
two  later  was  made  superintendent  of  tlM 
orchestras  of  the  Imperial  Theatrea  in  Moaeow, 
and  musical  director  of  the  .\lexandrovsky 
Institute.  Simon  is  a  voluminous  oompoeer, 
the  list  of  his  works  bdng  as  foUows. 


'B«iU»'(o|lL«»,lfiMa>w.  189SI:  ■  Th*  Ranf  of  tm  _ 
inp.  46,  libntto  from  Toorgcatev  hy  S.  WW*.  Mi—ew.  11 

Piahrra'iopk  SI.  libretto fram  VIctorHnfoh' N  WIMv.M.ae 
•Th^HUm'  thallet  iniuii.  Mowtw.  l*'.'! :   ■  UMtxg  ni,w»T» '  tv^- 
W^JaUlat  Ui  1  actj s  '" — t—'-*-  '  n1-n   ilnnn  In  I  irtii.  Mn— ii-r. 

B.  OBfviirrmju. 

OTMtore  (op.  I3f :  Solto  |0|l  'J»<  :  '  Duim  Barxi^  '  x  f  :-|:  : 
Orerture— KantuU  un  Malo-BonUn  thrn.r*  lop,  .l&j  ;  Hruipk'^nlf 
|icM>iii> :  •Til'-  MUninht  Rrritw'  and  "Iji  I". .  lipncMr  '  iop|i  >;  tat 
441;  Triuiii|ih:4l  Overturr  ou  3  KiwUn  t)u  iii<.«.  i^>nipi>«!il  ijt  tkt 
lutTeUlnc  «(  Um  monnmit  to  hUnniar  IL,  Xowov  Mi 
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PlunofortJ"  rt>n<»rt4<  mp.  IB';  rUrlu«t  oi»iir«rt<'    ■!>  'M'  f«nta<U 

(or  vluIiiniTll  p        ;  («•"  |ii»iiii(iirt«- trii">  o|>ii   lii  i-  I  _f  .  utriiig 

qaftrt«t  iof^  'M* ;  iiUArtrt  for  *J  curiivti»*A-putoii  ahiI  A'ii*>  lUi'i  teiior 
triMibuBn  (op.  'A ;  88  viucnM*  piece*  lur  wirui  tiMUuiu«>U  (op. 
W) :  4  nvptaU :  4  wxteU.  •  qiilntvU ;  8  qiurtPt*. 

A  cviuiid*r»ble  ntiiiilur  i»f  pifn^w  ft»r  nn*  iumI  t»-»  plM^-* 
lor  viiilln»i«l  pUtiod >rtr.  tiKliKllDK  Uii'  i"i|mUr  l<  ii>-ii»<'  i  >  . 
It  MiUM  n-p.  ''il  .  thrKi  fi^iiuiJo  cb<jr>uc«  nip.  J3i  and  upoiittl*  cil  90 

•<w«..  It.  K, 

SIMOXK  HOCCANEOKA.  An  opera  in 
tlireu  acU,  with  prologue  ;  libretto  by  Piavo, 
nmaio  by  Verdi  Produced  at  the  Fenice 
Tlic.itre,  Venice,  Marrh  TJ,  remo<l»illed 
aud  reaoored,  with  a  Ire^h  libretto  by  Boito, 
and  reprodnoed  at  La  Soala,  Milan,  Haroli  24, 
1881.  G. 

SIMON  KIT  I,  AuuiLLK,  riolumt  and  com- 
IK>^r,  was  born  at  Tarin,  June  12,  1859.  In 
early  youth  he  studied  the  violin  under  Signer 
Gamba,  and  oom^ioeition  under  Maestro  Pedrotti, 
late  Prindpal  of  Boisrini'i  Oonaervatorio  in 
Peaaro.  Later,  proceeding  to  Oenoa,  he  placed 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Camillo  Sivori,  who 
took  great  interest  in  him,  and  whose  clear-cut 
styl«  and  Ital  i&u  ^■*ip p^TffiFittitt  are  reflected  in 
his  pliiyiiig.  After  some  succeKsful  apjioarnncos 
in  Marseilles  aud  Lyons  he  went  tu  Tuiis  to 
receive  further  tuition  from  Charles  Dancla 
(violin),  and  Ma.s.senet  (eounterpoint),  [)aa3ed 
four  winters  at  Nice,  and  then  viaited  £ugland 
to  fulfil  aa  engagement  to  tour  with  the  Marie 
Rozp  Company  and  B.  Schonl>erger  the  pianist. 
His  present  headquarters  are  iu  London,  where 
he  is  frequently  neard  as  soloist  and  member 
of  the  so-(m11<(1  '  T.oitiloii  Trio'  (Siinnnetti, 
Amioa  Goodwin,  aud  \V.  E.  Whitehouse),  whilst 
he  occasionally  TisitB  Vienna  and  other  oonti- 
nental  cities.  Besides  a  iteries  of  graceful  s^ilos 
for  the  violin,  which  have  achieved  oousiderable 
popnUuity,  be  has  written  two  sonatas  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  and  two  string  quartets.  He 
plays  on  a  Carlo  Borgonzi  violin.      w.  w.  c. 

8IM0UTRE,  Nicolas  EuofeKB,  a  French 
violin-m.ikt  r.  tlie  |>atentee  of  certain  inventions 
by  which  ho  claims  to  improve  the  tone  of 
violius  and  instruments  of  that  class — either  ot 
defective  or  feeble  tiuthn  .  The  »M)n  of  a  liithirr, 
0  he  wa>  Ixnn  at  Miii-eourt,  April  19,  1839,  aud 
WU3  Iji^l  the  j)upil  ol  his  father,  then  of  Dardio 
in  Peris,  and  lasUy  of  Both  in  Strasburg.  He 
began  work  as  an  indeiK»ndent  maker  at  Basle 
iu  1859,  and  there  published  in  1S83  his 
ftrosAfMV  entitled  Aw  Amatmn  iu  Vieton, 
In  18Sf5  a  second  hrorh 
Luthcrie  appeared,  a  German  edition  being  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  entitled  Bin  ForUehrUt 
i,\  il  r  fr'.  i'/.  iifiavkuii.'il  (Rixhoim,  l  ^^SG,  2nil 
edition,  1887).  lu  1889  he  brought  out  a  small 
*8appMment'  to  the  above  pamphlets.  The 
two  last-named  works  deal  mainly  with  his 
inventions.  The  jirincipol  of  these,  called  '  Le 
Support  Harmouique,'  was  based  upon  Savart's 
scientific  disoovery  that  the  belly  of  a  violin 
vibrates  unequally.  Testing  the  nodal  lines 
formed  by  sand  distributed  upon  the  belly  of 


a  violin  when  in  vibntitm,  Hons.  Simoutre 

observed  that  the  fibres  of  the  wood  vibrated 
in  alternate  sections,  i.e.  one  and  three  vibrated 
in  unison,  likewise  two  and  four,  and  that  the 
vibrations  of  one  an<l  two  wert>  as  niueh  in 
opi>osition  to  one  another,  as  were  three  and 
four.  Starting  fron  this  point,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  discoveiy  of  a  system  which 
should  stop  the  vibrations  of  alternate  fibre 
sections  so  ss  to  allow  the  rest  to  vibrate  in 
uni.son,  and  this  he  claims  to  do  with  his  ]iatent 
'  Support  Harmouique. '  Briefly,  this  iuvoutiou 
conrists  in  glueing  two  nnaU  seotions  of  wood — 

variable  in  form  and  dimensions  aoconling  to 
the  effect  required — npoo  Uie  centre  of  the  belly 
and  bsdE  of  tiie  violia  tnoaveraely.  Tide 

method,  he  considered,  concentrated  the  vibra- 
tions near  the  sound-post — where  they  are  most 
numerous — and  by  so  doing,  increased  the 
sonority  of  the  instrument  so  furnished,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevents!  the  belly  from  sinking 
under  the  pressure  of  the  bridge.  Various  ex- 
periments for  ascertaining  the  best  thickness 
and  forms  of  the  'Suj>]>ort  Harmoni<iue'  reunited 
in  the  discovery  that  an  innovation  in  the  form 
of  the  base  bs^  was  necessary  where  the  new 
system  was  employed.  A  semi-detached  l>ar 
slightly  scooped  out  at  the  centre,  aud  glued 
only  at  eech  end  to  the  belly  of  the  violin,  was 
patented  by  Mona.  Simoutre,  that  fdnii  jToving 
most  efficacious  where  the  violin  was  free  from 
crseks,  etc.  A  third  patent  applies  to  the 
setting  of  tlie  sound -post  in  one  of  the  two 
small  circuUr  grooves  made  for  it  in  the  lower 
'Support  Hisrmoniqne.'  In  18iK)  this  maker 
settled  in  Paris  at  3.S  Ruede  I'Echicqnier,  where 
he  worked  for  many  years  iu  partnership  with 
bis  son.— Von  Lntgendorff,  Dk  mud 
Lautenmaeher,  and  Hons.  Sinumtre'a  woika 
already  mentioned.  k.  h-a. 

SIMPLIFICATION  SYSTEM  (Organ).  This 
refers  to  a  method  finnnerly  in  use  of  ]>Ianting 
all  the  ptjies  of  an  organ  in  .s<'niitonal  or  chro- 
matic onler,  to  simplify  the  mechanism,  but 
now  discontinued  for  various  rsaeona.  (Sea 

VOGLKR.)  T.  K. 

SIMPSON,  CnRisTOi-HEK,  a  distinguished 
17th  century  viola-da<gamha  player,  ftmove 
in  his  day  both  as  an  executant  and  a 
theoretic  musician.  Very  little  is  knowu  of 
his  life,  and  the  eataet  date  of  his  Urth  remains 

problemati'  iil,  but  tin'  few  facts  that  have  come 
to  light  reveal  him  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  Torkshire  yemnan— a  descendant  of  some 
Xottinghamshire  Simpsons,  who  sjielt  their 
name  with  a  y  {x^ide  iiarl.  MS.  5800) — a  man 
oommended  by  his  fellows  for  his  upright 
habits,  and  a  staunch  upbolder  of  the  Cavalier 
Party  against  the  Parliament.  He  joined  the 
Royalist  army  under  the  command  of  William 
Cavendish,  Duke  «S  Kewesatle,  in  1643.  He 
alludes  in  a  passing  phrase  to  the  hardshij«« 
aud  iwverty  he  endured  at  this  period  in  his 
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•Introduction'  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Din'.iinii  I'i'.J,  1667.  when  he  thanks  his  jwtron 
— Sir  Robert  lioUea — for  the  '  Cheerful  Main- 
tflimuiM'  he  had  afforded  him.  This  Sir  Hubert 
Bolles  and  his  family  wore  Ml  forvont  Royalists 
aud  ardent  patrons  of  music,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  oivO  war  Ghrirtophflr  Simpson  enjoyed 
llMir  hospitality  at  their  residence,  Scamjtton, 
Linoolashire.  To  him  was  assigned  the  musical 
tidtion  of  Sir  Rohert**  son  and  hsir,  John 
rtollt'H  and  a  certain  Sir  John  Barbt-r,  anrl 
in  this  congenial  musical  atmosphere  Simpson 
hegan  to  write  his  valuable  book  of  instmetions 
for  the  gainba,  which  lie  called  77ir  Dt'rimon 
Viol.  The  excellence  of  this  work  is  oontirmed 
by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  himssif  a  distinguished 
gamba-player,  who  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  Edition  that '  it  is  not  only  the  Best 
but  the  mljf  Tren/ise  I  find  extant  upon  this 
argument.'  Simitson's  pupil,  John  Bollcs,  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  perfection  as  a  viol-da- 
gamba  playor,  and  a  laudatory  '  Ode '  atldreased 
to  him  while  in  Rome  is  inserted  by  Simpson, 
with  pardonable  jiride,  in  the  'second  edition  of 
his  Divisiim  Viol.  On  assuming  the  title  at 
the  death  of  his  father  John  Holies  showed  his 
regard  for  his  old  master  by  continuing  the 
patronage  which  had  previously  been  extended 
him  by  Sir  Robert  This  was  fortunate  ;  as 
was  also  the  fact  that  Simpson's  jxihlications 
brought  htm  in  a  good  income,  for  Sir  R.  BoUes, 
whose  will  he  witnessed,  1«ft  him  only  the  sam 
nf  Ik'fnrc  that  event  came  to  {vi^s  tlie 

eminent  gambist  had  purchased  a  house  aud 
fern — *  Hunt-house ' — ^near  Pidcering,  in  Yoilc- 
ihire,  and  settled  this  ])roi>erty,  by  deed,  upon 
hit  nephew  Christopher,  the  son  of  Stephen 
Simpson.  Aooording  to  evidenre  gained  fhnn 
Simpson's  will,  he  died  in  the  year  1 6()f>,  Ix^tween 
^e  6th  May  and  the  29th  July.  Apparently 
his  demise  took  place  at  one  of  Sir  John  Bolles's 
residences,  for  although  Hawkins  (Hist.  Miis.) 
stetes  that  he  died  at  Turnstile,  Holbom,  whore 
he  had  lived  for  many  yeare,  his  contemporary 
Anthony  a  Wood  iWOfds  'AllttO  1869,  Mr. 
Christopher  Sympson,  a  famous  mnsitian, 
died  at  Sir  John  Bolles  house,  whether 
in  Lyncolnshire  or  London  I  know  not.' 
Althoniih  iiotliiiiff  is  dctinitely  known  as  to 
whether  Suiip^nu  married  or  not,  it  may  Ik* 
assomed,  from  his  leaving  all  his  property  to  his 
nf>i>hew,  and  all  his  '  musick- books  or  what- 
soever is  of  that  concernment,'  to  Sir  John 
BoUee,  that  he  was  not 

Sittij'son's  skill  was  i^eatly  respected  bv  hi 


IS 


contemporaries,  and  musicians  such  as  Lock, 
Salmon,  Maoe,  and  Sir  Roger  L'Brtrange  hare 
■1101111  their  esteem  by  their  various  cnmpli- 
mentary  allusions  to  him.  He  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  gamba  was  much  onltiTated,  both  by 
professionals  and  amateurs  ;  but  ln'siiies  l)eing 
the  best  authority  on  that  instalment  he  was  a 
oompoeer  of  talent,  ud  Mace  {MutUlfB  Mmm^ 
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menl,  1676)  laaks  Iran  witii  William 
and  John  Jenkins  aa*  composer  of  'Fancies.' 
The  Oxford  Musio  School  possesses  a  portrait  of 
Simpwm. 

Ll»T        f»t  ll[  ISBKl)  Wi>IK«. 

I.  Annotatlonii  f>n  Dr.  OkrapUm  n  Art  nf  Ituramt.  IKlfi. 

Thaw  nnurk*  vera  intradntcd  Into  tli*  aaoond  wUtkn  of  HV' 
forxl'i  Uritf  Intradttrtimt,  IMD.  and  In  th«  oUmt  edItkMu  vntU  MSI 

%  The  blrlnton  VlMlUt  or  kn  IntrtwlilcUun  to  Oir  rU^^n^  Ofm 
II  Ki..un.|  into  two  (iart<i.    Tht  flr»t  iLnv-tin^  th.-  H*b4 

with  uthrr  i'rrpiir»livr  Ii)«tru<:ti(*i>B^  The  •wt-uiS.  Vjkyir.^  *--p*-«i  th* 
MlTl*^  uid  Mrthod  of  pUyinf  Ex-tonpotr,  or  L'':Ki.|>j*>iiir  <iiir^o« 
to  •  gman<l.  Tu  which  «ra  Added  •uum  Uitdhu*  iuiu1<<  u|»b 
Oroaod*  for  the  Practior  of  iMriMn.  L^imlna.  Ittas)  H  ^.-^ihiA, 
fur  J.  PU>  (ord.  Pol.  (with  portrait).  DcdiottKltoSir  R«hprt  B<>il«« 

thxnnd  8dlU<m  vtth  Utle  ainl  t«xt  in  LaUu  icaA  Knflt.)i  thm«  — 

Ch»lyri  inlniirltionuiii  urtiticlo  ••xnniat*  ;  "It--  Jliuurlu- 'Iim  ad 
Hulu,  rtiuii  ExUsiupurw  jKuiluli\o<ll  Katlo.  In  Itw  i*r;-p»  dutrl- 
liutik  Th*  IMvUlon  Viol  or  the  Art  o<  riajrtac  btciap^  mfom  » 
Orottiid.  OI«M(d  iMto  Thnt  mtL  lilliSm  MW 
pnrtimlt.  A  fWtlMr  ra|iptr  of  thia  hmbS  MNIaa  n 
liy  W   n  -nfM  f..r  Hrun  Kr<iii>r  it  th«0«BtoI*7  : 

|"rtntlt  by  Faltburiic  eiiiir*TaS  ImB*  J 
Cnrw»r<iru.    Uedlolttd  to  mr  Juha  UuUm. 

Tliird  rditkM  mMIM  num 
•nrravad  by  lUwonM.  •ppaHvd  la  XTVL 
the  itminliK. 

3.  The  Prtndple*  at  Pmctlcle  Moidrk.  .  , 
pbtjrtoc  upuu  »n  liutrumeiit.  London,  108). 
BkIm— A  oompcodhUD  ot  TmASmU  Miuirk  In  Qvr  part*  trm^^hta^ 
Uf  a  new  and  ca<i«  method.  I.  rudiment*  •■(  t^-ni  2.  TW 
principle  of  c«mp<*lllon.  ."1.  Theuiie  of  ill»CT>rtU.  4.  The  fnma 
of  Ftgurnte  Uiiuiint.  6.  Tlir  o.nfrlvajicr  ul  CJinon.  W.  0«>Jln-J 
for  ir  Krunie.  lOCT.  De<1l.«tf.l  t.n  Wini»iii  C*rriidi»h.  r>ake  '4 
S'  »<,>'t\f,  The  flr«t  [oirt  (>(  thli.  th«  AWfframJ<  V 
r«i.iiiiu-<l  In  a  rrrl««<d  fcnn. 

Thin]  Kdltlon.   I/oodon.  W.  Oodbtd  lor  Hmit  Bi 

Fuorth  KdltloD.   W.  Pear«>n  tot  T.  CMhB,  nH. 

Klfth  Bdltion.    U>ndot^  1714. 

Hlith  E<lm..n.    l..>ii.|.in.  IT'.V 

8«-v..nth  1-Ulltlu!j.  IT'.T, 

Kl«bth  Rditton.   173a,  W.  PcMioa. 

Ninth  Bdltion.  wtUlMrtHa.   

In  PUrf"r4VCMASM*CM«hain.'M»Tl«kMliB«^ 

tiouof  Blnipw)in'(.andHa«kln«(0W.  ^fMuHri  mmUun>>> '  rhr-.»l.  • 
on  the  O round '  for  rinia  da  ganil*  ^tj  8iiu|M:'n  of  t  lie  y>-o,'  Ki'^' 

la  Thomaa  Camiilon'*  Art^  ik*Hn0  or  Cumymtlmg  V  Mmttc  tbeni 
la  •  «oapMiH«a  Iqr  Stopm  telto  «lala  d*  iMte. 

MS.  Coiirmmoicii. 

A  Berle*  of  Snito  In  Thrrv  p«rU  (Brtttih  Unwam  Ad'L 
IS.IMO.  1M.M4I. 

Monttui  and  Snjuin..  namely  Vtel 
BUM*  and  a  Treble  I /ft.  3\.4Ml. 

Cotworta  of  Parti  far  t«u  Baaaa  md  tvo 
lUw.    I  UeldelheTK.  MS.  SlM.  I 

Rnlr«  of  Thwirjr  .'BritUh  Miuenm.  MS.  142i. 

K»n<  tej«  for  a  viola  da  imiuUi  Chri-t  I'hup  h.  Oif.irl). 

nuwIWMid  Uirldon*  iRHttih  Moaeuu  MS.  U.««  MdBliMa 

Ufemy.  Oxfuidi. 
MWfWT*.  In  hla  OHtuarp,  mmUeaa  a  US.  (mwM  wetr  fk* 

date  IMS,  >>r  ChrMopber  Slniiwi>u. 

Hawkins,  HitL  Music ;  Burney,  Hid.  Mutic  ; 
Maoe,  Miuidfs  Monument ;  Lock,  ObmvatiomB; 

Hart,  Thf  Violin  ntui  its  Music  ;  Wa-sielcwski, 
Die  Violontcll ;  QuelUn-Lexikon ;  Fetia,  Kiog. 
desMm. ;  Simpson,  The  Dirision  Viol ;  Anthony 
a  Woo<l,  Life.  k.  »  \. 

SIMPSON,  John,  a  London  music- publisher 
and  instrument-seller  of  some  note.  As  may  be 
gathered  firom  One  of  his  early  engraved  laUds, 
he  had  been  employed  by  Mrs.  Hare  of  Comhill. 
the  widow  of  Joseph  Hare  (see  vol.  ii.  j>.  'JfTi), 
but  about  1734  ho  began  business  on  his  own 
account  at  the  '  Viol  and  Flute '  in  Sweeting's 
Alley,  a  street  running  out  of  Comhill,  at  the 
back  part  of  the  Boyal  Bxohaiige.  In  Simpson's 
early  business  career  this  was  named  '  Switlien's 
Alley,'  but  in  1741  references  to  Simpson  give 
this  address,  indifbiently,  with  <8weeting^s 
Alley.'  Me  first  published  sheet  «onp».  wliiili 
he  afterwards  gathered  into  the  two  volumes  as 
nemmrw  MmSena  {Hrm  and  bod 

probably  bought  the  stoek  aii'l  ]>lates  of  Iioth 
Mrs.  Hare  and  H.  C  ooke.  He  was  in  bnsineM 
eoniieetilm  wifh  the  prupiietonof  tiie '  Printing- 
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h<nm  in  Bow  Chnreh  y>rd»*  who  wwe  muoeman  | 
to  Cluer  (7.  c).  1 

So  far  M  cau  be  Mosrtunad  h*  died  about 
1747. 

Simpson's  most  notable  pablicatuNU  are : 
'Thesaunis  Mnsicus,'  in  which  'God  Bare  the 
King'  probably  first  appeared  ;  Carey's  *  Musical 
C«Dtii^/  1740;  'Calliope,'  1746;  and  much 
other  niusip  now  of  consi<ierable  antitjiiarian 
intercitt.  He  was  succeeded  by  Jolm  Cox,  who 
reissued  from  Sini]iiion'8  plates. 

At  Cox's  (iLatli,  or  iTtirement,  Robert  Hrem- 
ner,  Thuruwgood,  and  the  Thonipsou  family 
beoune  poaaened  of  ouuiy  of  Simpson's  plates, 
and  rejmblislifd  some  of  his  works.  In  1770, 
and  tliirty  years  later,  Simpeon's  premises  were 
oocapied  by  John  and  James  Simpsin,  appar- 
ently descfiidatits,  who  utTc  flute-makers,  ruid, 
in  a  small  WAy,  music-publishers.  Later  than 
this  (eirea  1826)  a  John  Simpson  was  Biaaa« 
facturcr  and  teacher  of  thiB  flste  and  flageolet 
at  266  Regent  Street  r.  x. 

SIMPSON,  Tromas,  an  English  musician, 
who  settled  in  ( Jermany,  and  in  1610  Was  viola- 
player  in  the  Elector  Palatine's  band ;  in  1 6 1 7  -  2 1 
he  was  in  the  band  of  the  Prince  of  Holstein 
Schaumburg.  Uc  was  subsequently  in  tlje  royal 
band  at  Coi)enhagt'ii.  Hp  published  the  following 
works:  '  Opusculum  neuer  Pauaneii,  Oalliarden, 
Couranten  vnd  Volten,'  Frankfort,  IGIO ; 
'PananiMi.  Volti^n  und  fJalliardcn,*  Kruiikfoit, 
1611  i  'Opus  >icwer  Paduanen,  CuUiarden, 
Intra^,  .  .  .  mit  5  Stim.,' Hamburg,  1617, 
and  '  TatTel  Consort  allorhand  Instige  Liinler  von 
4  Instrumenten  und  Ueneral-bass,'  Hamburg, 
1 421 ,  containing,  besides  pieces  by  Simpson  hfan- 
self ,  So  I  n  <  ■  b y  Pe  t  <'r  Ph  i  11  i  ps .  Joh  n  Dowl  and ,  Robert 
and  Edward  Joiuuon,  and  others,    w.  h.  h. 

SIMltOOK.  A  veiy  flunons  German  mnsic- 
publishing  house,  (oaoAtA  in  1790  at  Bonn  by 
Nikolaus  Simrock (1 752-1 834),  second  waldhom 
play<T  in  the  Elector's  band,  to  which  Beethoven 
and  bis  father  Ijelonped.  The  first  of  Bsst- 
hovon's  works  on  which  Simrook's  name  a^iptan 
as  original  publisher  the  Kreutzer  Sonata, 
op.  47,  issued  in  1805.  Bnt  he  published  for 
Beethovnn  an  '  Edition  tri'S  correcte '  of  the  two 
Sonatas  in  G  and  D  minor  fop.  31,  Nos.  1  and  2), 
which  ITrfgeli  had  printed  so  shamefhUy ;  and 
there  is  evidence  in  the  letters  that  Sinirock  was 
ooncemed  in  others  of  Beethoven's  early  works. 
The  next  was  the  Sextet  for  strings  and  two 
horns,  op.  81/>  (T<10);  then  the  two  Sonatas 
for  PF.  and  violoncello,  op.  102(1817} ;  the  ten 
themes  with  variations  for  PF.  and  violin  or 
flote,  op.  107  (1820).  He  was  8uecee<le<l  in 
1S34  by  Petku  .Joseph  Simrock,  who  died  in 
1SG8,  and  about  1870  his  successor,  FRIEDniCH 
BiMRorK.  founded  the  lierlin  house,  and  there 
published  the  prindpal  works  of  Brahms. 
(Qic^lkn  •  Ijtrikon . )  o. 

SINCLAIR,  OEonoE  Robertson,  Mus.D., 
MO  of  Robert  Sharpe  Sinclair,  LUD.,  Director 


of  PaUio  Instnwtion  in  India,  was  bom  at 

Croydon,  Oct.  28,  1863,  and  was  educated  at 
St  Michael's  College,  Tenbory,  and  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music^  He  studied  succes- 
sively under  Sir  Frederick  Core  Ouseley,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd.  In  1 879 
he  became  assistant  organist  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  and  organint  and  choirmaster  of 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester;  in  1880, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  Tmro  Cathedral. 
Since  1889  he  has  fdled  the  ])Ost  of  organist  of 
Hereford  Cathedral  with  distinction,  and  his 
oondoeting  of  the  Hsreford  (Three  Choirs) 
Festivals  from  1891  to  1906  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  most  eminent  Engliah  musicians 
of  tho  time,  and  ripened  his  experience  as  a 
OOndnetor,  a  capacity  in  whirh  he  has  rxliiV'itcd 
very  nmarkable  powers,  being  in  symijathy 
witii  «v«i7  sohool  of  exeaUsnoe,  and  being  able 
to  imj>res.s  his  own  readinigof  the  classical  and 
other  works  upon  all  under  his  command.  He 
is  conductor  of  varions  Herefind  and  Hereford' 
shire  societies,  both  choral  and  orchestral,  and 
as  an  organist  he  ])layed  at  six  sncoessive 
Gloucester  Festivals.  In  1895  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
having  been  L.R.A.M.  since  1887;  in  1899 
he  wa-s  aj>|M)iiit*'d  conductor  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival  Choral  Society,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Mus.  1).  from  the  Arehbishoji  of  Canterbury. 
In  1904  he  was  made  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Oollege  of  Organists.  (SeeAfutiealTinu$, 
1906,  pp.  168,  ff.)  He  is  also  an  anient 
Freemason,  a  Past  Grand  Organist  of  England, 
a  Put  Master  of  the  PMIadisn  Lodge,  No.  120, 
and  Master  of  the  '  Vagti '  I.oil<;c,  No.  3116. 
His  impetuous  character,  his  skilful  pedal- 
playing,  the  harking  of  hit  dog,  and  other 
things,  are  ininiin f :ili^i'<l  iit  the  tleventh  varia- 
tion of  Elgar's '  Enigma '  set  for  orchestra.  &i. 

SIHOLAIR,  JOBH,  bom  near  Edinbnrgh, 
Dec.  9, 1791,  was  instmcted  in  music  from  child- 
hood, and  while  still  yoong  joined  the  baud  of 
a  Scotch  regiment  as  a  clarinet  player.  He 
also  taught  singing  in  Al»enleen,  and  acquired 
sufficient  means  to  purchase  his  discharge  from 
the  regiment.  Possesse*!  of  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
ho  was  desirous  of  trying  his  fortnne  upon  the 
stage,  came  to  I/indon  and  appeared  anony- 
moualy  as  Capt.  Cheerly  in  ishieid's  '  I/>tk  and 
Key 'at  the  Haynu&rket,  Sept.  7,  1810.  His 
sucopss  led  to  his  becoming  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Welsh.  He  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden, 
wheio  he  appeared  Sept  80, 181 1 ,  as  Don  Carlos 
in  Sheridan  and  Linley's '  Duenna.'  He  remained 
I  there  for  seven  seasons,  during  which  he  had 
1  many  original  parts.  Ho  was  the  first  singer 
of  the  long  popular  recitative  and  air  'The 
Pilgrim  of  Love '  in  Biahop's  '  Noble  Outlaw,' 
produced  April  7,  1815.  He  also  sang  origin- 
allv  in  Bislioji  s  '  Guy  Manm  nnLr '  and  •  The 
Slave,'  and  Davy's  '  Bob  Hoy,'  and  aotjuired 
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great  popularity  by  his  performance  of  Apollo 
ill  '  Midas.'  lu  April  1819  he  visitcni  Paris  and 
studied  under  Pellegrini,  and  thciico  proceedtxl 
to  Milan  and  plai:ed  hiinsolf  under  Banderali. 
In  May  1821  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  re- 
ceived adrioe  uid  instruction  from  RoMiiii.  In 
1822  he  sang,  mostly  in  Kos.sini's  ojieras,  at  Pisa 
ftud  tiulogua.  In  1823  he  was  engaged  at  Venice, 
when  BMBini  wrote  far  him  the  part  of  Idreno 
in  * Semiramide.'  After  siii^ini,'  at  Cfiioa  lie  re- 
tamed  to  Kilgiend,  «&d  reappeared  at  Goveut 
Gudeo,  Nor.  19,  1828,  la  Prinee  Qrlendo 
in  'The  Cahiiut,'  his  voice  and  style  having 
greatly  improved.  Ue  continued  at  the  theatre 
for  a  season  or  two ;  in  1828  and  1829  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Adelphi,  and  in  1829-30  at  Dniry 
lAne.  He  then  viaited  America ;  on  hia  return 
TCtired  from  irablio  life,  «iid  died  at  Margate, 
Sept.  23.  1857.  W.  U.  H. 

SINUING,  Christian',  bom  Jan.  11,  1856, 
at  Kongbcrg  in  Norway  ;  became  a  student  at 
Ijeip/.i^,  and  at  Munich,  and  at  Berlin.  A  very 
talented  pianist,  he  haa  written  much  for 
his  own  instrument  as  well  as  for  stringed 
instmmeiits.  His  highest  opus  number  is  now 
(1007)  '»!.  His  principal  works  are  the  Rondo 
iutinitu  for  Orcliestra,  op.  42  ;  Violin  Concerto 
in  A,  op.  45  ;  Piano  Concerto  in  D  Hat,  op.  6  ; 
Quintet  in  E  minor,  op.  5  ;  Trio  in  D  major, 
Ojk  23  ;  Variations  for  two  pianos,  op.  2  ;  Suite, 
op.  8 ;  Studies,  opb  7 ;  SoMtae  for  Violin  and 

Piano  ;  Suite  for  Violin  nnd  Piano,  op.  1  \  ; 
Caprices,  op.  44 ;  Burle84ues,  ojk  48 ;  Six 
pieoee,  op.  49  ;  beaidee  many  sungs,  and  many 
arrangements  of  Folk-songs.  Sinding's  music  is 
oharacterised  by  great  facility  in  oonstruction, 
tnnefhlneas,  variety,  and  ei^pmoe.  He  is 
always  intelligent,  and  even  if  not  deep  is  a 
very  pleasing  writer,  who  aecores  the  interest 
of  his  auditor.  Dw  H. 

SINKON'IA.    St«e  Symphony, 

SINFONIA  SACRA  (Sacred  Sympuovy). 
A  term  used  to  describe  certain  short  cantatas, 
in  which  an  unusual  closeness  of  musical  con- 
nertion  is  to  Ik*  sugirosted,  su'-h  as  Parry's 
'The  love  that  casteth  out  tear,'  and  'The 
Soul's  Ransom,'  Walford  Davies's  '  Lift  up  your 
Hearts,'  and  Stanford's  '  Stabat  Mater.'  m. 

SINFUNIE-CANTATE.  The  title  of  Men- 
debaohn'a  Lobgeeangor  Hymnof  Praiee  (op.  62). 
Tli>'  term  — proiM>rly  '  Symjihonie-Cantate  ' — is 
due  to  Klingemann,  according  to  Mendelssohn's 
own  statement  in  his  pnbliahed  letter  of  Not.  1 8, 
1840,  .Mendelssohn  was  so  much  in  love  with 
it  as  to  propose  to  bestow  it  also  on  the  '  Wal- 
purgisnight '  (see  the  same  letter  and  that  to  his 
mother  of  Nov.  28,  1 842).  Hut  intention  was 
not,  however,  carried  out.  o. 

SINGAKADEMIE,  The.  Berlin',  one  of  the 
moat  important  art -institutions  in  Germany. 
Its  founder  wa-^  C-m]  Fri.  drif  h  Christian  Fasch. 
bom  1736  and  ap{iointed  in  1756  cembalist  to 
Fnderiok  tlie  Grant  of  Phisdn,  after  whoee  deatii 


he  led  a  quiet  and  retired  life  in  Berlin  as  musk- 
teacher  and  eonijwser.      The  Siiigaka-dt-nui 
originated  with  some  attempts  made  by  Fmth 
and  a  few  of  his  pujiils  and  musical  frieri'lst  Iv 
perform  his  own  sacred  compositions  for  mixed 
voices.    The  actual  Akademie  was  fooaded  on 
Thursday,  May  24,  1791,  and  ui»  to  the  preasBt 
time  the  weekly  practices  are  still  lieiti  <m  a 
Thursday.   Tlie  original  members  were  twesity* 
seven,  thus  distributed:  —  seven  sr.j.rani.  t:v^ 
alti,  seven  tenors,  and  dght  basses.   The  Society 
was  at  firrt  entirely  private,  the  meeting  takiBf 
place  at  the  house  of  Fran  Voitus  (Untit-r  .l-t 
Linden,  No.  59,  afterwards  Charlott«a«tnMii 
No.  81).   This  oharacter  it  retained  after  tht 
practices  were  held  in  a  room  at  the  Koyil 
Academy  of  Art.s,  whence  the  name  of  the 
Society  was  suggested,  and  the  uae  of  which 
granted  to  th.  Singakademie,  Nov.  5,  1793. 
The  first  of  the  regular  public  i)crformances  took 
place  at  Easter,  1801.    The  proceeds  were  *: 
first  devoted  to  charitable  objects,  bat  after  thr 
Akademie  had,  in  1827,  erected  its  own  buiii- 
iugs,  where  tlie  meetings  are  still  held,  and 
which  contain  a  fine  concert- room,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  performances  for  the  K-nfr-t: 
of  the  institution,  and  these  are  still  <»ni«i 
on.    The  object  of  the  founder  waa  to  prenaole 
the  practice  of  sacred  music  l>oth  a<  <^oniyiani'Ti 
and  uuaocompauied,  but  esj>ei:ialiy  the  latter. 
The  Society  at  first  confined  itself  to  Faadi'i 
conipositions.    sinking,   amongst   others,  hi? 
lt)-|kart  Mass  a  capiiella,  but  in  a  short  tin^ 
pieces  by  Durante,  Graun,  Leo,  Lotti,  etc,  w«r 
added.    The  first  oratorio  of  Handel's  put  in  re- 
hearsal was*  JttdasMaocabgeos'  (1795).  The  first 
porformanoeof  Baeh'allatthew-Fasaion  in  1829 
is  well  known, and  indeed  marks  an  epoch,  but 
the  chief  credit  is  due^  not  to  the  Singaka'lemir. 
but  to  the  conductor  of  the  performance,  .Men- 
delssohn. 

The  Berlin  Singakademie  has  served  as  a. 
model  for  most  of  the  vocal  unions  of  Genuanv. 
Its  structure  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  gOTsn. 
ing  Ixj^Jy  consisting  of  a  dir-v-tor,  who  haa  chai^  ' 
of  all  musical  matters,  and  a  committee  ef 
members  (ladisB  as  well  as  gentlemen)  wlw 
manage  tlie  business.  All  of  these  are  elected 
at  general  meetings.  Since  1815  the  diraetor 
has  had  a  fixed  salary  out  of  the  fluda  of  lit 
Sn  i,-ty.  Nfw  memWrs  are  admitted  bj  the 
director  and  the  committee.  There  is  a  spedsl 
practice  on  Wednesdays  for  less  advanced 
members,  who  must  attain  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  at  this,  before  l>eing  allowed  to  join 
the  main  body.  The  numbers  rose  in  1788  to 
114.  in  1S13  to  301,  in  1827  to  4S6.  and  in 
1841  to  618. 

Fasch  died  in  1  $00,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
directorship  by  his  pupil  Carl  Friediieli  ZsHcr. 
An  attempt  to  briiii:  in  Mendelssohn  having 
failed,  Zelter  was  succeeded  by  Carl  Friedrich 
Bttngenhagsn  (1882  to  1851)  and  he  bj  Eduiid 
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Angost  Onll,  who  relinqnisbecl  the  direetonhip 
in  1876,  on  AOOOunt  of  his  advanced  age,  luit 
reUined  a  awt  tad  Tote  in  the  oommittee,  with 
the  title  of  honomy  dnvotcv.  Hartin  Bhnmier, 
the  next  conductor,  was  bora  in  1827,  and  ap- 
pointed in  1876 ;  [he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Society,  whidi  was  pnblished  in  1891,  and 
shortly  l>efore  hia  dtaJOk  in  1001  the  present  con- 
ductor, Georg  Schumann,  was  apjwinted.]    p.  s. 

SINGING  is  the  uiusical  expression  of  thi- 
voioe.  It  is  part  of  oar  natural  condition  to 
pofloa—  oigaaa  for  the  pnxluctimi  of  »ound,  and 
perceptions  to  make  them  musical,  and  being 
thas  equip]»ed,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  art  of 
music  should  be  intimately  aaeoeiated  with 
human  life. 

lake  many  of  tiie  other  aaimala,  we  ezprees 
our  pain,  sorrow,  joy,  pleasure,  li;uii,'<  r,  rage, 
satisfaction,  and  love,  in  sounds  which  have 
their  Tital  and  instinctive  meaning  like  any  of 
the  actinin  or  gestures  associiited  with  the 
elemental  functions  of  human  nature.  We 
have  no  more  necessity  than  they  have,  how- 
ever imitative  we  may  be,  to  look  to  external 
phenomena  for  the  origin  of  this  wonderful 
possession.  It  is  natural  to  the  infant  to  cry 
when  it  is  cold  or  hungry,  and  crow  whrn  it  is 
pleased.  So,  with  the  growth  of  sensibility  and 
perception,  a  little  child  knows  how  to  plead 
with  its  voice,  in  tones  quite  different  from 
those  of  more  asking,  without  any  vooal  training 
whatuver.  The  same  instinct  which  has  enabled 
the  ohild  to  appeal  to  its  parents  and  fellow- 
creatures,  has  tanglit  man  to  a|>j>r()ach  his  (Jod 
witli  praise  and  supplication.  But  the  most 
'  remarkable  indication  of  the  instinotiTeiMSS  of 
song  is  the  oliiiiactt  ristic  growth  of  the  Toice 
oi:gans  at  the  outset  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. It  is  as  if  the  fhll  development  of  the 
lio<ly  wt  r«  crowned  with  the  completion  of  the 
iustrumeut«  of  sound,  which  express  with  such 
particnlar  eloquence  the  passions  and  emotions 
attendant  upon  tht-  gn-at  mystery  of  sex. 

Through  the  growth  and  refmemeut  of  our 
perceptions,  the  art  of  singing  becomes  the 
musical  exinrs^ion  of  every  emotion  suggested 
by  thought  and  imagination. 

It  not  infrecjuently  happens  that  individnals 
arc  hom  to  attain  by  the  light  of  nature  to  a 
high  degree  of  jjerfection  in  this  art  ;  and  even 
when  this  is  not  so,  the  inherent  sincerity  of 
imperfect  singing  can  sometimes  appeal  more 
powerfully  to  our  feelings  than  the  most  efTii  ient 
tnining  could  make  it  do.  While  the  whole  of 
humanity  is  probably  in  some  measure  ao* 
quaintwl  with  the  feeling  of  a  desire  to  sing, 
and  the  form  and  condition  of  the  vocal  instxu- 
ments  appear  to  be  as  a  mie  normally  fitted  for 
tlie  production  nf  musical  sound,  the  wonder  is 
that  everybody  cannot  do  it.  But  there  is  no 
donbt  that  the  fonlt  lies  mora  often  in  defective 
musical  jicrception  fhsn  in  the  condition  of  the 
organs  of  voice. 


Mnsie  demands  a  high  development  of  a 

fiarticular  sen.se,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
inborn,  though  its  perfection  requires  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  therelbie  tiiere  ars  individnals  who 
have  all  the  materials  for  singing,  but  .ii>  still 
without  the  faculty  of  using  them  lor  that 
purpose.  Another  important  obstacle  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  power  of  singing  is  that, 
with  the  intellectual  developmejit  of  the  race 
iias  arisen  a  demand  for  [lerfectiou  in  8^>eech 
and  diction,  which  often  interferes  with  the 
process  of  vwal  training. 

It  should  be  remeuibered  that  language  is  a 
purely  artifieial  aoqnisition  of  mankind.  We 
all  have  to  s]>eiKl  years  in  aeijuiring  habits  of 
spe^h  so  that  we  may  understand  and  explain 
the  oidinary  ciicnmstances  of  life.  So  local  iM 
this,  that  we  grow  up  s]>eaking  the  language 
which  prevails  around  us,  by  the  simple  process 
of  imitation,  withont  thinking  whether  its 
sounds  are  musical  or  not,  and  this  introduces 
a  scries  of  common  difficulties  which  are  more 
linguistie  than  vocal,  and  which  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  later  on. 

It  tlnis  becomes  apparent  that  the  art  of 
singing  has  within  it  a  great  deal  that  is  quite 
outside  the  province  of  music.  For  although 
the  musical  expression  of  the  voice  is  of  prime 
inijwrtance,  the  whole  foundations  of  the  instru- 
ments involved  belong  strictly  to  the  province 
of  Physiology,  like  any  of  the  other  natural 
I  functions  oi  the  body,  and  by  far  the  greater 
I  share  of  its  ednoationiij  side  belongs  to  the  study 

of  the  s|>eeeh  oi^ans. 

The  science  of  Phonology  (t.c.  the  science  of 
vooal  sound)  has  been  specialised  from  its  parent 

science  of  Physiology,  so  that  it  may  occupy 
itself  solely  with  the  study  of  all  the  problems 
involved  in  this  important  snbject,  and,  by  an 

obligatory  knowledge  of  music  atid  languages, 
carry  out  its  conclusions  in  the  service  of  the 
art 

The  first  step  towards  uu'lcrstanding  singing 
is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  forces  and 
instruments  which  it  employs,  and  their  phono* 
logical  outline  should,  therefore,  bo  made  dear 
before  the  fuller  details  are  filled  in. 

The  voice  is  built  upon  the  same  physical 
principles  as  a  reed  pipe  of  a  church  organ. 
There  is  (1)  a  wind-che.st  in  which  the  air  is 
compressed  ;  (2)  a  '  reed '  which  vibrates  and 
produces  the  sound  :  and  (8)  a  resonator,  which 
gives  it  certain  qualities. 

(1)  By  the  act  of  breathing  out,  we  compress 
the  air  which  has  been  taken  into  the  chest. 
Tills  force  in  V»eiii!,'  li>)orated  causes  (2)  the  Vocal 
'  reed  '  to  vibrate  when  wo  bring  it  into  position 
and  the  sound  thus  produced  is  then  modified 
by  (3)  the  Resonator,  funni  1  Ly  the  hollows  in 
the  neck,  mouth,  and  nose,  which  give  quality 
to  the  sound,  and  impress  upon  it  the  eharseter- 
istics  of  language. 

Under  these  headings  the  components  of  the 
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ToiM  can  b«  stDdi«d  Mpamtely,  and  fbdr  more 
oomplox  roTnliinr'd  perfomuuioflt  an  than  mora 
easiljr  understood. 


Thf  breath. — The  ordinary  breathing"  if  every- 
day life  brings  oxygen  into  contact  with  tlie 
blood  in  the  lungs  and  carries  carbonic  acid  away 
from  it.  Elevation  of  the  rib.s  exiMintls  the  chest 
aad  iucreaaes  it«  circumferoDce,  and  the  coo- 
tnotion  of  fhe  diaphragm  lowers  its  floor  and 
enlarges  its  capacity  in  a  downward  direotion. 
The  two  actions  go  on  together  and  draw  a  suiti* 
dent  Tolumo  of  fresh  air  (SO  eoblo  inehea)  into 
the  lungs  with  a  slow,  easy  nioveincnt.  The 
used  air  is  more  quickly  emitted,  priuci^Mdly  by 
fhe  ehutio  leooO  of  the  lungs  and  diMt,  and 
after  that  there  is  a  .s]ij.;]it  ]>aUM.  This  OOCOrs 
about  fifteen  times  a  minute. 

Breathing  for  singing  is  very  different.  Its 
whole  object  is  to  maintain  a  long  and  well- 
ngolated  air-pressure  for  the  production  of 
sound.  A  full  breath  must  often  be  taken  very 
rapidly,  and  then  kept  in  a  state  of  controllwl 
compression  for  as  much  as  20  seconds.  Thus 
the  number  of  respirations  possible  in  a  minute 
may  bo  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  neces- 
fiitates  a  much  larger  voliniie  of  breath  than  ih 
ordinarily  needed,  not  only  for  the  leuf^th  of 
time  the  sonii  l  may  have  to  continue,  but  also 
for  the  Hupjily  of  oxygen  to  the  blood.  The 
first  point  is,  therefore,  to  secure  the  j>ower  of 
teking  in  a  large  volume  of  air  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  second  iwint  is  to  give  it  out 
with  carefully  regulated  force,  for  upon  this  the 
oentnilled  prodvotion  of  eoand  entirely  ctopenda. 

Brmfhintj  in. — The  largest  amount  nf  iiir  ran 
be  inhaled  by  the  properly  combined  action 
of  raising  the  riba  (ooetel  breathing)  and 
of  contracting  the  diaphregm  (diaphragin.ntie 
breathing).  The  latter  hM  also  been  called 
" abdominal**  breathing,  firom  the liust that  the 
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diaphragm  is  hidden  and  the  evidence  of  its 
coiitra<'ti<>n  is  tlio  protnision  of  the  al«dominal 
wail  caused  by  loweriug  the  roof  of  that  cavity. 
Men  make  more  nee  of  the  diaphwgni  than 
women,  whose  upper  tibe  are  more  moTablc, 
but  singers  of  both  sezec  have  to  make  good  vm 
of  both  diaphragm  and  ribs. 

There  are  reasons,  especially  in  women,  aigainat 
the  extreme  use  of  the  diapiu:agm  on  aoooant 
of  the  preaenre  it  emrte  npoD  lSb»  abdoemnal 
organs,  besides  tlie  difficulty  of  controlling  tlie 
breath  when  so  taken.  This  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  misnnderrtanding  between  doctors  and 
singing-masters,  and  baa  producwl  extreme 
views  on  cither  side,  neither  of  which  cau  be 
8Uj)ported  by  phonology. 

When  therilwjaro  fully  raised,  and  esip<<  ially 
the  lower  onee  (dth-lOth)  which  are  the  moat 
elastic  and  movable,  and  oorreapond  to>  tike 
thickest  part  of  the  lungs,  not  only  i»  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  chest  increased  and  its  ttoor 
widened,  but  the  roof  and  u]>)ier  part  of  the 
abdomen  is  also  enlarged.    Under  these  circum- 
stances a  considerable  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm will  cause  no  more  than  a  protrusion  of 
the  upper  {>art  of  the  abdomen,  that  is,  above 
the  waist  and  ]»etween  the  margins  of  th*^'  rilrsi 
in  front,  without  causing  any  harmful  pressure 
upon  the  abdominal  oigana.    Tlie  more  the 
lower  ribs  ex[«and,  the  more  the  diajdiDcrm 
may  descend  with  impunity,  and  a  lai^e  iu-takr 
of  breath  can  be  obtained  without  danger.  It 
has  been  called  '  Central '  t-n-athing,  bccau8<>the 
principal  expansion  takes  place  in  the  centre  at 
theleTdof  theBpaeebet«eenthe6th  and  7tfariba, 
and  is  designed  to  |)romote  a  good  jiroportion  of 
both  actions,  and  to  avoid  the  disproportionate 
w  exelneive  nse  of  eitlier  the  too  high  ooetal  and 
clavicular  breathing,  or  the  too  low  ptutly 
abdominal  breathing,  both  of  which  are  some- 
times adTOoated  by  extremiste. 

BrrnfJn'nij  oiif. — In  order  to  secure  an  evoji 
and  continuous  air-preesore  three  forces  hare  to 
be  eonridered  s — 

1 .  Tlie  elastic  reooU  of  the  inflated  Innge  and 
exfianded  chest  ; 

2.  The  contraction  of  abdominal  muscles 
that  assist  the  relaxed  diaphwgm  to  ratam  to 
its  place  ;  and 

8.  Tlie  contraction  of  nmscles  that  pull  down 
the  ribs. 

The  elastic  recoil  does  most  of  the  Work  in 
ordinary  breatliing  out,  and  is  most  useful  in 
producing  sound,  only  it  is  a  force  that  begiaa 
with  a  maximum  and  mpidly  diminishes. 

To  make  the  force  a)ntinuou8,  it  must  be 
aagmented  by  one  of  the  othere.  Theae  may 
act  together  or  separately.  If  they  act  together 
they  must  maintain  their  proper  proportion 
thronghont  If  tiwy  aet  lepantely  the  dia> 
phragm  must  l>e  replaced  by  al)doniinal  con- 
traction first, that  is,  before  the  ribs  are  allowed 
to  deeoend,  for,  ae  Itia  already  been  afeBtad,  the 
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sabflidenoe  of  the  expandM  flilMt  while  the 
•Ii3p}ira<,'iii  M  contracted,  oauaet  too  much  »b- 

iloiiuual  distension. 

Those  who  have  dcvelo])ed  a  good  expanaion 
of  the  lower  rilw  will  be  aMe  to  maintain  that 
expansion  wliilu  the  diaphragm  id  ttupiK>rted 
by  the  abdominal  mosclea,  and  the  upper  part 
of  thi'  alMh>men  1)»'comes  concave  l>t!fore  the  ribs 
are  allowed  to  deticend.  In  this  manner  very 
great  delieaoy  in  breath-ooiitrol  can  be  exeivbed. 
When  the  cajncify  is  large  rnon^'li  the  ri^'s  cnti 
be  kept  exjiauded  while  the  diaphragm  moves 
to  and  fro,  opposed  by  the  abdominal  nniselea, 
and  thus  the  V>reathing  both  in  ari  l  unt  l^-conies 
entirely  diaphragmatio  or  abdominaL  This  is 
the  only  form  in  which  this  is  penniwible, 
namely, when  the  ribs  are  fully  expanded  all  the 
time  and  the  movement  of  the  abdominal  wall 
is  eonHned  to  the  r^pon  above  the  wiabt. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  very  long  phrase,  how- 
ever, the  rihe  will  have  to  come  down.  It  is 
better  then,  that  only  the  lower  ribs  should  be 
relaxed  while  the  npper  ribs  remain  nised  as 
part  of  a  permanent  position. 

The  permanent  exjxuision  of  the  ribs  is  partly 
•Beared  by  straightening  the  npper  |iai-t  of  the 
spine  in  standing  or  sitting  u]>  straight,  and  the 
Larger  amuiuit  of  residual  air  retained  in  the 
hDi0i  is  of  great  value  in  maintaining  oontinnity 

of  air-pR85ure  and  tone. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  furni  of  breathing  here 
•xplained  and  advoeated  is  practically  invisible. 
It  is  uLho  designed  to  add  to  volume,  the  con- 
tinuity and  control  of  air-pressure  neceiisary 
to  good  phrasing.  The  permanent  expansion  of 
the  ribs  also  assists  re^^onation  in  the  neck,  an 
advnatage  which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

ne  woof  reed  is  formed  by  two  elastie  mem- 
brancs  or  cords  which  can  be  drawn  together 
from  their  position  of  rest,  so  that  they  meet 
like  enrtains,  and  completely  close  the  ai  r  - 1  Kisstige 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  windjdjic,  where  the 
larynx  begins.  Their  front  ends  are  fixed  close 
together  to  the  shield  cartilage,  and  behind  they 
are  attadud  to  two  small  triangular  cartilagf.-s 
wliich  more  very  freely  upon  the  thick  ring- 
8ha}>ed  cartilage  supporting  them.  During 
breathing  in  they  uu  iricb  BlMT^  and  daring 
breathing  out  they  approach  one  another.  In 
the  act  of  whispering,  they  are  definitely  drawn, 
to  as  to  redttoe  the  opening  between  tiieir  edges 

OOnsid'-nibly. 

As  soon  a»  air-pressure  acts  n£x>n  tlie  elas- 


ticity of  the  edgea  of  the  membranes  they 
vibrate,  in  accordance  with  the  physical  laws 
which  govern  the  action  of  •  reeds '  in  general. 
This  may  happen  before  the  whole  passage  is 
occluded,  and  a  soft  '  breathy '  note  is  produced, 
but  the  reeii  ads  most  strongly  and  perfectly 
when  the  two  cartilages  are  broo^t  into  elose 
contact,  so  that  the  whole  air  pres.sure  acts  upon 
the  vibrating  edges  of  tlie  membraneia,  and  is 
converted  into  sound. 

Singing  ia  piartically  confined  to  the  last 
position.  The  tremor  of  the  elastic  membranes 
rapidly  opens  and  closes  the  fine  slit  between  their 
edges  and  releases  the  air-pressure  in  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  minute  putt's.  Onegnmp  of  musolea 
regulates  the  movements  of  the  small  triangular 
cartilages,  by  the  action  of  which  the  membranes 
are  brought  together  and  drawn  aside.  Another 
group  is  conoemed  with  tightening  and  loosening 
the  mend)raiieH,  and  thereby  regulates  the  tenrion 
ujKjn  which  the  rapidity  of  their  vibmtioii 
depends. 

Every  vocal  reed  may  be  expected  to  have  n 
compass  of  two  octaves  which  can  be  controlled 
by  this  function  of  tension  and  relaxation,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  tension  ia  an 
unconscious  act  pTiide<l  solely  by  sound  percep- 
tion or  'ear,'  and  cannot  bo  appitx:iated  by 
any  mnsenlar  sense  as  in  theoasef^avolnntaiy 
movement. 

The  general  pitch  of  every  voice  is  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  membranes.  In  men  they  •» 
both  wider  and  thicker  than  in  women,  and 
their  length  is  generally  estimated  at  about 
-^tht  of  an  inch  and  i"^ths  of  an  inch  in  women. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  male  voice  i.s  about  an 
octave  lower  than  the  female,  but  in  either  sex 
all  degrees  of  general  pitch  exist  between  certain 
limits.  For  convenience  three  tyjies  are  usuallj' 
considered — high,  low,  and  middle.  The  minority 
of  voioea  are  near  the  middle  type  in  both  saxes, 
while  exceptional  in.stanccs  of  abnoiinally  hi|^ 
or  low  are  sometimes  met  with. 

The  msle  Alto  voice  has  an  intennediato 
position  Wtween  the  two  groups,  but  being  an 
unnatural  product  it  cannot  be  considered  with 
the  others^ 

Thus  every  voice  has  its  middle  note  whence 

it  may  be  expected  to  range  to  the  extent  of  an 

octave  upwards  and  downwards  by  performing 

the  same  muHCular  action.     In  the  figure  the 

middle  note  of  each  voice  is  indicated  by  a 

double  vertical  line. 

.Soprano. 

Uexzo-ti.  j; . 

.Oootialto-1  11- 
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Besides  the  tension  of  the  membranes  there 
is  another  physical  condition  which  undergoes 
variation  with  every  change  of  jtitcli,  and  that 
is  the  air- pressure  exerted  by  the  breath. 

From  ex{>erimenta  (M'Kcndrick,  Schd/er'a 
Phjifiology)  it  is  found  that  the  air-pressure 
varies  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  tension. 

Therefore,  in  a  general  ]>lan  of  the  vocal  com- 
pass tlie  middle  note  may  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  both  mean  tension  and  mean  air- 
presisuro.  The  tension  is  well  known  to  vary 
in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  vibrations,  and 
thus  l>oth  the  tension  and  air-pressure  may  be 
represented  by  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
while  the  vibrations  are  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the 
diagram  appended. 


PrcMure  and 
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Working  Capacity. 


The  working  capacity  of  the  voice  is  here 
represented  by  a  triangle  whose  apex  is  opjtosite 
the  centre  of  the  compass,  whidi  signifies  that 
the  middle  can  do  the  most  work  when  the 
whole  compass  is  evenly  balanced  througliout. 
Then  by  a  common  control  of  ten.sion  and 
pressure  the  vibrations  are  varied  so  that  the 
notes  of  a  two-ocLave  compass  can  be  used  at 
will.  With  training  an  extension  upwards  and 
downwards  of  a  third  more  may  still  be  possible, 
but  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  extremes  of 
the  voice  should  be  kept  for  exceptional  use  only. 
Composers  are  accustomed  to  fix  the  voices  for 
which  they  write  by  the  extreme  limits  only, 
which  is  not  phonological.  It  is  more  ira[)ortant 
to  adapt  the  principal  share  of  the  work  to  the 
centre  of  the  voice. 

A  more  or  less  exact  method  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  work  demanded  by  a  vocal  com- 
position has  been  made  use  of  in  tlie  '  song 
diagram,'  of  which  two  examples  are  hero  given. 
Without  considering  accidentals,  the  values  of 
the  notes  are  added  together  and  arranged 
according  to  pitch.  Starting  from  a  vertical 
line  U|x)n  which  the  pitch  is  indicated,  the 
total  values  are  expressed  in  horizontal  black 
lines.  The  diagram  so  obtained  shows  upon 
what  notes  the  principal  work  lies,  and  the 
application  to  that  of  the  centre  of  the  '  working 
cai»acity '  reveals  at  once  the  type  of  voice  to 
which  the  composition  is  suited. 

The  example  from  '  Tristan  and  Isolde  '  shows 


that  Wagner  demands  for  the  part  of  Isolde  a 
high  soprano  voice  of  exceptional  development, 
with  its  centre  on  b',  and  a  full  compass  of  over 
two  octaves.    Mozart's  '  II  mio  tesoro '  only 


Don  GioTsoiu.  MocArt 


Tiiaun  und  IvoUe.  Wacacr 
laokltLAct  I  Sc.  3*4 


Soprano 


once  touches  the  upper  limit  of  the  ordinary 
tenor  coin[wiss,  and  yet  it  lies  so  much  in  the 
upi)er  ^tart  of  the  voice  that  it  is  best  suited  to 
a  high  tenor  with  a  centre  above  a. 

The  examination  of  a  great  number  of  these 
diagrams,  which  are  easily  made  U|K>n  [>a{ier 
ruled  in  squares,  will  explain  a  great  deal  that 
is  interesting  to  the  practical  musician,  but 
they  do  not  supply  more  than  a  ]>art  of  what  is 
called  the  '  tessitura '  of  vocal  music,  which  in- 
cludes the  length  and  distribution  of  phrases 
and  )>auscs,  as  well  as  the  declamatory  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  vocality. 

Many  voices  have  been  ruine<l  by  composers' 
neglect  of  vocal  considerations,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  soprano  singers  who  have 
lost  the  middle  of  the  voice  entirely.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  calculate  the  great  relief  to  the  forws 
of  tension  and  breath -pressure  which  even  slight 
transposition  will  give  ;  and,  conversely,  the 
amount  of  strain  which  has  to  be  l)orne  by  the 
voice,  if  the  work  is  pitched  too  high,  cannot 
fail  to  wear  out  and  distort  the  instrument 
prematurely. 

These  considerations  might  with  advantage 
be  taken  into  account  by  thcKSc  who  are  respon- 
sible for  modem  musical  pitch.  It  is  to  be  hof>ed 
that  a  wider  phonological  knowledge  may  tend 
to  remove  some  of  the  bitter  struggles  that  are 
too  often  witnessed  in  the  performance  of  modem 
music. 

Tlie  question  of  the  attack  of  a  note  has 
been  much  debated  among  masters.  ManutJ 
Garcia, and  others  who  followed  him, have  in.si^ted 
upon  what  he  himself  described  as  a  '  very 
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sligltt  cough  '  before  a  note  in  QCder  to  MOUrc 
a  dutinct  attack  upou  it. 

Above  the  Toeel  membranes  and  parallel 
•»-ith  tliem  are  two  niusculiir  folds  called  tbe 
false  vocal  cords,  or  ventricnlar  bands.  In 
Mnjuietioii  with  the  mmolee  th«t  bring  tihe 
inenibranes  together,  they  form  a  strong  con- 
strictor of  the  air-passage,  to  close  it  lirmly  when 
nqnirad.  Thb  oooora  always  in  swallowing, 
w  hi  n  the  chest  has  to  be  held  inflated  to  .support 
a  strong  muscular  action,  and  also  in  coughing. 
The  elaatks  vocal  membranes  are  themselres 
tillable  to  restrain  uny  air-iirisstire  in  the  chest, 
so  it  was  thought  necessary  to  aooumulate  a 
little  fane  bj  ooostrietlon  with  these  ventrionUr 
bandit  and  by  suddenly  relaxing  them  to 
sUow  the  force  to  impinge  upon  the  mem* 
hranes  which  were  supposed  to  be  held  in 
Tea(line&'«  for  the  sudden  shock.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  crisp  attack  can  be  eti'ected  in 
this  way,  but  the  sound  of  the  note  is  always 
pveeeded  by  an  explosive  mrise  however  lightly 
it  may  be  done. 

The  first  ]'!ionological  objection  to  this  '  shock 
of  the  glottis  '  (rouf)  fir.  ijlottc)  \h  that  it  IB  quite 
miisoeaaary.  AVhen  the  breath  is  nndcr  contml 
and  intimstely  associated  as  it  ought  to  Ih;  with 
the  prodoction  of  sound,  the  timnltaneous  onset 
of  It  itb  for  e  and  the  proper  apjiroxiniation  of 
the  uii'mbranes  produces  a  perfectly  clear  and 
dean  sttadc,  etraif^t  npon  the  note  by  the  oi^ 
dinaiy  natural  action  jierformed  with  decision. 

The  introduction  of  any  constriction  above 
the  rsed  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  natural  part 
of  the  action  f>f  attack.  Moreover,  the  qnasi- 
spaamodic  act  of  constriction  produces  often  an 
uidiily  hard  attack  which  is  not  good  for  the 
vocal  leed,  and  its  constant  re|i<  tilion  i>ro<lncc3 
eoQgsstion  of  the  parts  around  tlie  cartilages, 
and  a  tronblesome  desire  to  dear  the  throat. 

rhonolog\-  Inaiata  that  the  pnxlnction  of 
sound  is  always  the  result  of  an  expiratory 
act,  and  tliat  every  sound  efleet,  whether  it  be 
atraig  or  soft,  quick  or  gradual,  mu.st  bt;  the 
outcome  of  a  similar  intention  in  the  breath 
control  Such  control  leaves  the  throat  free  to 
ita  nnooBseioaa  action,  wluch  would  be  destroyed 
by  any  muscular  constriction  in  the  larynx. 

The  'shock  of  the  glottis '  is  jMirt  of  a  time- 
worn  tradition  in  the  teaching  of  Ringing,  and  is 
oft4*n  heard  in  vojc«i  that  are  biautiful  as 
well  as  in  those  that  are  hard  and  throaty  ; 
It  is  sometimes  tegarded  as  oasential  to  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  German  and  some  other 
languages  of  a  guttural  nature,  but  artiticial 
fimhionB  of  speech  cannot  be  tolemted  if  they  are 
op|>osed  to  the  natural  uses  of  the  voice  organa. 

The  cessation  of  a  note  is  brought  about  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  menibransa.  As  a  rule 
tlie  membranes  sprini;  back  elastieally  to  their 
open  position,  and  some  breath  pressure  escainis 
in  s  pttir  after  the  note.  The  amonnt  of  uiis 
eseape^  and  omiaeqaently  tiie  Kmnd  it  makes, 


i'^  a  niatt.T  nf  Ineath-control.  A  hif,'b.  note  is 
naturally  followed  by  a  strong  burst,  because 
the  pressnm  is  higher  thui  that  of  a  low 
note.  Tlie  free  relea.se,  as  this  i.s  called,  is  not 
objected  to  in  ojieratio  singing,  and  there  is 
nfl^ing  to  say  against  it  on  phonologioal 
grounds.  Moreover,  it  i.s  useful  in  getting  fid 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  iacilitating  the  quick 
taking  of  another  breath.  It  may,  therefore,  he 
left  to  discretion,  to  make  the  .';oiind  of  the 
release  inaudible  by  breath-controL 

Under  no  ciroumstonoaa  ahonld  the  note  he 
stoppod  by  oimstriotiMiof  any  part  of  the  throat, 
which  is  frequently  amrfated  with  the  equally 
detrimental  attack  *  shook '  just  referred  to. 
Many  singers  deceive  themselves  in  tbe  belief 
that  their  throats  remain  open  when  their 
notes  oeaae. 

Oneof  thediflbsultics  in  showing  the  natoral 
behaviourof  thcvocal  membranes  with  tholaryn- 
gosco{)e  is  that  the  jiower  of  tolerating  a  mirror  in 
the  back  of  the  throat  itself  requires  a  Itmgoonrae 
of  training  without  which  the  oigans  Under 
observation  cannot  act  naturally. 

The  aeeond  vocal  instnuncnt,  the  BcsanaUirt 
Iwlongs,  as  .such,  to  a  I;it>  r  date  in  the  evolution 
of  the  voice  as  we  now  hear  it.  The  particular 
funotion  of  the  Besonator,  whidi  warrants  its 
being  treated  as  a  separate  instrument,  is  its 
]H)wer  of  modifying  sound  by  assuming  different 
shapss,  vdiieh  is  made  use  of  in  the  fmmation 
of  language. 

Every  hollow  sluice  enclosied  within  walls  but 
oommnnioating  with  the  outer  air,  is  capable 
of  allowing;  only  certain  sound  vibrations  or 
waves  to  continue  within  it.  This  is  called  its 
Resonant  note,  and  its  pitch  corres|>onds  with 
tlie  sixc,  and  its  clianu  ti  r  with  the  shajH',  of 
the  resonant  cavity  or  Hesonator.  The  pitch  is 
also  afTeeted  by  the  size  of  its  ojtcning.  Pkrtly 
closing  it  not  only  changes  the  cliamoter  oif 
the  note,  but  also  lowers  its  pitch. 

In  the  case  of  the  voioe,  in  which  the  reed  is 
strong  and  the  Resonator  com|>uratively  weak, 
much  of  the  fulness  of  the  sound  must  dejicnd 
upon  keeping  the  openings  free.  At  the  same 
time  the  caviti>  ^  sh.  uld  be  made  as  large  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  their  resonant  pitches 
low,  and  thereby  iiu{)art  a  richer  tone  to  the 
voice. 

Tlic  s\7a'  of  the  Resonator  varies  a  little  among 
men  ;  in  w  omen  it  is  ultout  20  per  cent  smaller, 
and  in  children,  smaller  still.  But  all,  by  the 
same  physiological  .u  tinn,  can  bring  it  into 
similar  positions,  and  thus  it  is  the  shaiie  of 
the  Besonator  that  gives  characteristic  qnalitiea 
to  s{>ee<>h,  and  language  is  as  intelligible  is  the 
mouth  of  a  child  as  in  that  of  a  giant. 

The  sounds  of  language  an  divided  into  two 
groups. 

1 .  Vowel  sounds,  due  to  oi>en  and  expanded 
positiona  of  the  Besonator  luitohle  fbroontinuoui 
sounds  of  the  best  poaiUe  quality. 
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2.  Consouaiits,  due  to  more  or  lesa  closed 
positioos,  ami  inovemenbi  of  the  Keaonator 
frhidi  certain  characters  to  the  apprawh 
to  and  departure  from  the  vowi-l  jKJsitiona. 

The  pociitiuu  ot  the  lieaouator  in  forming  the 
vowel  sounds  is  a  most  importeat  qoMtion  in 
the  art  of  sinxi";^- 

60  muoh  latitude  is  permitted  in  ordinary 
speakiiig  tluit  pfommdation  in  nnging  haa 
been  looked  ui>on  a.s  something  quite  (litfereDt 
from  it.  But  when  the  sound  of  tlie  voice  is 
at  ifa  best,  tha  Beaonator  is  in  the  position 
most  favoinnl)lc  to  souriil.  This  principle 
afiplies  as  strongly  to  spealdng  as  it  does  to 
singing,  and  when  singers  do  not  sing  as  they 
Aviiulii  ijHMik,  it  is  either  Ixjcau.'ie  they  do  not 
speak  properly,  or  they  do  not  use  the  Eesonator 
natondly. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
if  the  principles  of  good  resonation  are  carefully 
adhered  to  from  the  first,  speecli,  being  solely 
a  matter  of  tdiiofttioii,  «aa  alwayt  ba  audo 

beautiful. 

This  is  generally  noglectexl  in  our  s<;hool.s, 
where  children  learn  their  habits  of  sjMech,  but 
it  is  absolutely  esMMitidl  to  sin^ini^,  and  not  in- 
freiiuently  it  happens  that  a  i^vat  part  of  vocal 
training  is  spant  npon  teaching  a  sing«r  to  we 
the  Resonator  proiKrly,  for  the  tirist  time. 

Vowel  Houtuh. — In  studying  the  sounds  be- 
loDging  to  the  fire  signs  U,  O,  A,  B,  I,  the 
Itdiaa  pronunoiatioa  ia  hera  adopted — 

U       O        A        E  I 

En«li-.h  K-iiiivali-iit   (00)     (*.!)    (iih)    (fh)  (ee) 

The  position  A  is  that  in  which  the  whole 
paaaaga  is  open  and  aspandad  to  tha  flilleat 
aztent  convenient  (natural  habits  never  go 
to  extremes),  and  from  it  the  others  are  ditfer- 
entiated  by  two  principal  actions. 

1.  Closure  of  the  opening  by  the  lips,  and 

2.  Raiatng  and  adT*nekig  the  body  of  the 
tongue. 


A 


Sinoe  A  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  Resona- 
tion, its  position  must  bo  closely  defined. 
The  jaw  is  open  at  least  an  ineh  between  the 

front  teeth. 

The  lips  are  at  rest  upon  the  teeth,  and  not 
retracted  at  the  sides. 

The  tonguo  lies  flat  upon  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  with  its  tip  and  margins  touching  the 
backs  of  the  lower  teeth. 

Tlie  base  of  the  tongue  is  flat  enourrh  to 
make  the  back  of  the  throat  visible  from  tlie 
front. 

The  palate  ia  held  np  jat  enough  to  pnrant 


breath  [lassing  into  the  nose,  bat  withont  nay 

conscious  eti'ort. 

The  neck  is  fully  expanded  by  the  combined 
actions  of  holding  the  h-ad  erect,  the  rib* 
raised,  and  drawing  down  the  larynx,  more 
by  the  action  of  the  8tamo>thyToki  moaclea 
which  act  upon  the  larynx  from  }>elow,  than  by 
the  steruo-hyoid  muiicles  wiuch  bruig  dow  11  the 
baae  of  the  tongue^  Thia  poaition  haa  the  form 
of  a  double  Resonator,  with  two  jiriiicija.1 
resonance  chambers  uniting  iu  the  muidle  at 
right  SB^as,  whan  they  are  joined  by  *  third 
accessory  chamber,  the  iinse. 

The  back  chamber  iu  the  neck  is  shaped  like 
a  bag,  wide  below,  where  the  Toeal  reed  is  pinesd, 
and  narrow  above,  where  it  oj^ns  into  the  tnu  k 
of  the  mouth  by  an  oral  opening.  The  front 
ehamber,  in  the  month,  ia  shaped  likean  insular 
honus]>here,  with  a  flat  floor  and  an  arched  IQOf 
and  a  huge  round  opening  in  iiont 

Althoo^  the  whole  Reaonstor  acta  aa  one, 
the  back  chamber  may  be  said  to  hare  mowt  to 
do  with  the  full  resonation  of  vocal  sound  ; 
while  to  the  more  variable  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  given  the  offiea  of  fimdng  all  the  character- 
istics of  language.  The  aece^sory  canty  of  the 
nose  adds  to  the  sound  the  uasal  rtssouanotr 
when  re(piire«I,  through  the  openiQg  controlled 
by  the  soft  jialate.  The  resonant  jtroj^rtics  of 
cavities  are  demonstrated  by  blowing  a  htream 
of  air  throogh  or  across  them,  so  that  their 
resonant  notes  can  be  heai-d  by  tlieniseh  c?.  This 
occurs  iu  the  whispering  voice.  The  partly 
doeed  glottis  allows  tha  brsath  to  raih  thrvQgh 
it  without  pm  iiK  in;:;  any  vocal  note,  and  the 
rushing  sound  awakens  the  resonant  notes  ot 
tha  air^ehMnbera  aodistinetlj  thst  not  only  arr 
all  the  ipmlitics  of  language  distinguishable,  but 
with  a  little  practice  the  pitch  of  the  reeonant 
notes  of  the  varfoos  vowel  sennds  osa  badaileeted. 
Tius<'  notes  are  niostdistinct,  and  de^ilypitched 
in  the  whisitering  here  employed,  which  vaqnins 
%  fhlly  expanded  and  opaa  Beaoaator  aad  a  lasf 
oai-breath  with  no  eoastriotioa  of  ths  tiirost 
whatever. 

Following  these  rules  the  pitch  of  the  vowel 
A  is  commonly  found  to  l>e  r"  or  <ft  among 
men — and  about  a  minor  third  higher      or  ^ 

among  women. 

The  double  nature  of  the  Reeonator  can  !>• 
shown  by  introducing  a  tuning-fork  <»f  the 
right  pitch,  into  the  throat.  A  .strong  reinforce- 
ment occurs  in  that  |K>.sition  indictttiiig  a  *aode ' 
at  the  junction  of  th>'  twu  ihanibers,  as  wnnld 
be  expected.  The  reauiiaut  note  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  belong  to  both  the  mouth  sad  tha 
neek  cavity  a'-tiiii;  in  unison.  This  is  an  im- 
portant acoustical  {joint,  which  receives  further 
oonllrmsllon  in  the  fbnnstion  of  the  oHier 

vowels. 

The  tirst  group  of  vowels  dehved  from  A,  by 
dodng  tha  opening  wMi  the  lipa^  are  thrw 
vaiietiss  of  0,  sad  U  which  b  tha  nost  rlawd 
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By  various  (Icgreea  of  this  action,  but  kit'iiitig 
the  jaw  atill  open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
lMiir«en  the  firont  teeth,  the  positions  are 
obtained  for: — 

A      OS      0-»     0»  U 
BngHali  Bqulvatoet  eh     net     or     oh  oot 

r.y  t'very  successive  degree  of  closing,  the  pitch 
of  the  resonant  note  is  lowered,  and  thus  are 
indicated  the  aeTeral  |)Ositions  which  produce 
the  sotea  of  a  aoalo  aa  a  ainiple  way  i)t  fiang 
them. 

By  rounding  ihf,>  lips  enough  to  lower  the 
pitch  of  A  a  whole  fifth,  a  pood  resonant  position 
is  foiiixl  for  U  (ou),  and  tho  deep,  middle,  and 
shallow  foruw  of  0  lind  their  proper  places 
opou  the  three  notes  intenrening. 

It  will  be  uoticf*!  In  practice,  as  well  as  in 
I>hysiological  works,  that  with  the  closure  of 
the  lii>s  tliere  is  at  the  same  time  a  lowering  of 
the  larynx  and  a  slight  raising  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue.  Both  tliese  actions  tend  to  enlarge 
and  close  in  the  oliaaiher  in  the  neek,  and  by 
thus  loweriii'4  its  pitch,  they  niaintaiii  the 
uuiiiuu  of  the  two  chambers,  as  may  be  further 
shown  by  tapping  the  cheek  and  the  neck,  when 
lioth  are  found  to  poMMs  the  same  note. 

3^ 
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The  s«cuud  group  of  vowel  sounds  owe  their 
ehander  to  the  poaition  of  the  tongue.  The 

jiw  rf  iiiains  of)en  alMMit  an  incli  as  licforc,  tlu  ii 
the  tongue,  with  ila  tip  against  the  back  of 

the  front  teeth,  advanoee  and  risea.   The  lips  I  to  the  dispanty  of  the  chambers,  and  we  find 

rpJiiain  still,  the  larynx  is  drawn  upwards  by  i  their  pitches  a  tl.inl  apart,  which  is  not  very 


neck  resonance  a  hfth,  will  give  a  suitable 
resonance  to  the  rowel  I  (ee). 

The  jierfect  concords  of  an  octave  (1  to  2) 
and  a  twelfth  (1  to  3)  established  for  the  relation 
of  the  chambers  in  these  two  vowel  sounds  is 
not  a  mere  accident.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  selection  of  these  sounds  as  pure  vowel 
sounds  in  all  languages,  has  been  due  to 
their  particular  resonant  advantages,  for  the 
resonance  of  a  doable  resonator  can  only  go 
on  perfectly  when  the  coni|»oneut  chambers 
arc  either  in  unison  or  simply  related.  A 
further  point  in  the  formation  of  the  vowel 
sounds  E  and  I,  is  that  the  orifice  between  the 
two  chanibei-s  is  made  smaller  hy  tho  approach 
of  the  tongue  to  the  hard  palate.  This  lowers 
the  pitch  of  both,  so  that  the  division  of  the 
chambers  doeanot  take  place  in  linear  meinire- 
ment  as  npon  a  monochord. 

Intermediate  Intween  A  and  E  tlitie  are 
several  positions  %vhich  belong  to  some  of  the 
English  vowel  soiukIh  in  common  use.  The  first 
movement  of  the  tongue  is  princi(«lly  forward, 
and  enlargea  the  opening  of  the  throat,  raising 
the  resonant  pitch  of  both  chambt-rs  while  they 
remain  in  unison.  This  position  belongs  to 
the  sounds  of  the  qnaeeented  a  in  *  ilone,'  the 
i>  in  'nji.'  and  the  o  in  'love.'  Rut  aft- r  this 
the  unison  can  no  longer  be  maintained  owing 


the  movement  of  the  tongue,  but  this  is  re- 
•trained  to  eome  extent  by  maintaining  the 
eipanaion  of  the  neek  as  in  the  [position  of  A. 
TUs  action  raises  the  resonant  pitch  of  tho 
month  became  it  becomes  gradually  encroached 
upon  I'V  the  Ixxly  of  the  tongue,  but  while  it 
uskes  the  mouth  cavity  smaller,  it  makes  the 
neek  cavity  larger.  When  tiie  tongue  is  so 
far  forward  as  to  touch  with  its  margin  the 
npi>er  molar  teeth,  the  pitch  of  the  mouth 
resonance  may  be  raised  a  sixth  and  the  neck 
rsaonanoe  lowered  a  third. 

Tliis  is  the  position  allotted  to  the  vowel  E 
(«-lt).  A  still  further  advance  of  the  tongue  to 
its  extreme  poaition,  when  it  has  raise<I  the 
month  resonance  an  octave,  and  lowered  the 

Itmtiator  Scott  o/  IVhispend  Vowtl  Sounds. 
I.       IT.      in.      IV,      V.      VT.  VII 


good  for  the  rcsouation  of  the  sound  or  as  in 
*  earth.*  The  shanow  A  as  in  ■  hat '  has  reoon« 

anco  chambers  a  fifth  apart,  and  in  the  short  ? 
as  in  '  get '  they  diltcr  by  a  sixth.  Hence  all 
these  indefinitely  reeonatsd  sonnds  are  those 
wliieh  are  mure  fre([iiently  varied  in  ]'ronuncia- 
tion  than  any  others,  and  are  the  most  difficult 
to  fix  in  singing.  Between  B  and  t  ia  the 
short  I  as  in  '  hit,'  in  wliich  the  chambers  are 
a  tenth  apart. 

The  full  Resonator  Scale  is  therefore  con- 
structed as  frillowa.  The  several  positions  are 
marked  by  Roman  numWrs  to  indicate  them 
for  all  voices  in  relation  to  the  pitch  of  A, 
which  governs  that  of  the  others  in  each  indi- 
vidual c.\se.   To  these  must  bo  added  in  £nglish 


▼nr.  IX. 


XI.  Xlf. 


v     01    oa  OS 

U      oh     or  te 


A 


up     liar  bit 


J.    A  ^ 


▼Ok  IV 
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the  more  open  '  oo '  sound  in  'good,'  'would,' 

etc,  which  is  on  1  ^  between  U  (oo)  and  0'  (oh). 
Besides  these  thirteen  simple  sonnde  in 

English  there  are  several  compounds  which 
require  a  moTement  from  one  position  to  an- 
other  while  the  breath  oontinaes. 


XI.-X.        VI.. XI.     XI.   VI   Vtll  VI.  lOOtl. 


i  — <io      ft  — I       i  —  A      A  — 4      or — 1 

E»kU>Ii  liuLc         Ll^b  hoar  tuilr  \jOf 

Tlte  use  of  the  resonator  scale  is  of  similar 
service  in  fi.xiug  the  rowel  pronnneiRtMii  of 

other  languages,  and  French  and  Min  nianSOOllds 
have  all  their  places  in  relation  to  the  sound 
of  A,  slight  differences  only  having  to  be 
made  to  suit  natioaal  peculiarities. 

The  same  relations  will  be  found  to  exist, 
whatever  the  resonant  pitch  of  A  may  be.  The 
jtitch  of  U,  a  fifth  lower,  and  of  I  (ee)  an  octave 
higher,  will  always  be  the  limits  of  the  scale  of 
twelve  notes,  although  in  languages  with  fewer 
vowels  some  of  tho  no t«3  will  not  he  occupied. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  sounds 
have  to  do  solely  with  whispered  speech,  and 
are  in  no  way  eonneeted  with  the  notes  of  the 

vocal  rei»l. 

With  a  lililc  practice  the  notes  of  the  Re- 
sonator Scale  can  bo  hesid  without  difficulty, 
liy  tapping  with  the  finger  upon  the  neck,  the 
resonant  not^s  of  the  back  chamber  will  be 
hcarvl  to  rise  with  the  others,  up  to  No.  VI.,  and 
then  fall  again  as  shown  in  the  scale.  They 
can  also  be  heard  by  the  subject  himself  when 
the  ears  are  oomplelely  stopped. 

Th''  emfioiiaiUs  are  important  to  the  art  of 
speaking  and  therefore  also  to  singing,  for  they 
all  represent  different  methods  of  opening  and 
<'lo-iing  ihi'.  vowel  jiositions.  Thsy  UO  OOH* 
veaieutly  classidod  as  follows  : — 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  jaw  is  only  dosed 
when  the  teeth  are  obliged  to  be  together  to 
form  S.SII,  uid  their  sounding  companions 
Z.J  (soft),  otherwise  it  mnst  always  be  kejit 
as  wide  ojten  as  the  conHDn.int  will  allow,  in 
order  to  have  less  to  do  in  reaching  the  vowel 
positions,  whieh  are  all  open. 

What  is  generally  known  as  '  forward  diction ' 
depends  upon  this  condition,  and  the  free  use 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the 
teetlu 

The  base  of  tlio  tongue  in  K  and  G  is 
brought  forward  to  the  hanl  ]ial;\te.  and  not 
allowed  to  close  up  the  throat  at  the  baf  k. 

This  action  is  easier  before  A,  O,  and  U, 
when  the  tongue  is  cither  flat  or  its  base  some- 
what raised  ;  but  before  E  and  I,  in  which  the 
front  of  the  tongns  is  high  and  forward  in  the 


ll 

t  i 

fl  If 
lllllll 

KsnosivaB: 
FlBta. 

With  Voice. 

VdicK : 

Na.sal. 
Nou-nasaL 
Boll. 

..         K  U   

(■inflXiofl) 

..    ..    L   ..    V  Tb 

AmI'I  rateu 
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•  "           "                                   *  • 

^  s 

•  *  i   o  1    5  • 

«  £      -  - 

X     .  ft  s    a-   3  f 

f  "f f i  1  i 

>            H  t; 

ni<mth,  the  consonants  K  find  G  have  bo«n 
softened  by  all  races  who  have  come  under 
Latin  influence  (Frendi,  SpsiiiBh,  Italian,  and 

part  of  English)  into  an  a-spirite-l  ni  I'artly 
explosive  sound  better  suited  to  the  poaitiou  of 
the  tongno. 

The  importation  of  lanpiage  into  the  art  of 
song  has  tltus  involved  the  careful  cultivatioD 
of  WMS  positions  and  movements  of  the  Bsaon* 
ator  which  are  best  calcuUte^l  to  li\>orate  tfas 
sound  of  the  vocal  reed,  and  at  the  same  tbmn 
express  with  particnlar  distinetness  all  tiie 
various  qualities  of  sj»ec<h.  But  the  sound  of 
the  voice  includes  yet  another  quality,  namely 
that  of  *  tone 'or  'tone  ooloor,*  whkli  depends 
npon  whether  the  maximum  of  R«8onation  ib 
used  or  not  This  is  the  especial  function  oi 
the  chamber  in  the  neck. 

The  foansthrs.  actions  of  th*  front  of  tlte 
mouth  may  or  may  not  be  accomiwinied  by  the 
full  ex[iansion  of  the  back  chamber  of  the 
Kisonator,  and  thus  the  total  sound  will  bo 
full  and  rich  or  shallow  and  light,  as  the  singer 
thinks  tit. 

After  these  oomidflratious  it  is  not  diffieuH 
to  psRMiva  that  tlM  qnsstioa  of  Bcgistsn  hsa 
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hma  oonftned  by  th«  aagumption  that  th« 

diffoiont  tones  of  vnice  were  prcKiiucd  by 
different  actioiiB  of  the  vocal  reed.  The  terms 
'head  register'  and  *diett  r^e^itar'  htm,  no 
doubt,  lioeu  intendtfl  to  mean  conditions  in 
which  tlie  sinser  has  felt  the  sound  in  the 
hMd  and  in  the  chest  The  former  signifies 
the  absence,  and  the  Ifttter  the  presenoe,  of 
expanmnn  in  the  neck. 

The  chest  itself  is  occuiiicd  with  tlic  ait- 
preesnre  and  cannot  bo  regarded  as  a  resonator, 
sinco  it  is  practically  elostd,  except  for  the 
niiuute  slit  through  which  the  pressure  issues. 
The  '  head  register '  has  been  further  confoanded 
with  the  compression  of  the  niciubraiies  wliich 
also  occurs  in  the  upper  notes  of  many  voices. 

Certain  deeoriptbna  of  the  ▼ooel  nemhranee 
ill  ox[>liiiiatioii  of  the  different  're^sters'  have 
be«M  given,  and  named  '  lower  thick, '  '  upper 
thick,'  'middle,'  < lower  thin,'  'upper  thin,' 
etc.  (Lennox  Hrowtie),  btit  they  htve  not  heOB 
ooulirmed  by  further  observation. 

A»  at  present  known  the  mernhnmee  hehaTe 
in  the  same  way  througliout  the  entire  compass, 
and  their  compression  in  the  high  notea  must 
be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  natural 
process. 

The  true  high  note  requires  a  development  of 
breath  power  and  control,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  their  instrument  if  singers  would  refrain 
from  singing  by  compression,  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  compass  that  their  breath  power  can 
give  them.  High  notes  might  become  nier, 
but  their  sound  would  be  of  better  quality. 

Other  furuis  of  'register'  due  to  alternative 
rewmation  are  naed  as  the  singer  wishes  to 
express  (lilforent  tone-colour.  But  by  insisting 
ujx)n  the  maintenance  of  the  double  character  of 
the  Resonator  with  all  aitienlation  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  and  resonant  control  in  tlio  n<H-k, 
there  are  no  suddeu  changes  which  could  produce 
an  oUl^atoiy  *i«giater.' 

Variety  of  colour  due  to  control  of  the  resona- 
tion  of  the  neck  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
▼oioe.  Wh«i,  howcTer,  the  beae  of  the  tongue 
is  pressed  down  so  as  t'>  produce  a  heavy  resona- 
tion  in  the  mouth,  at  the  expense  of  that  in  the 
neck,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of  good  diotion 
which  require.s  the  tongue  to  \*e  free,  it  may 
readily  occur  that  a  sudden  change  has  to  be 
made  near  the  middle  of  the  voice,  on  passing 
from  one  note  to  the  next. 

Phonology  is  as  much  oppoeed  to  fictitious 
tone  as  to  fictitious  notes,  and  prefers  to  sacrifice 
the  heavy  tone  of  a  voice  if  it  is  not  natural  to 
it,  that  i-s,  if  it  in  imt  obtained  by  the  natural 
actions  whicli  are  known  to  govern  the  sounds 
of  the  voice,  in  this  case  by  expansion  of  the  neck. 
Therefore  the  so  called  '  Regi.sters '  cannot  be 
accci>ted  as  natural.  That  they  are  often 
aoqnircrl  is  iMjyond  doabt,  hut  it  is  astonishing 
how  till  y  disapjiear  when  singers  ai »'  rclieTod  of 
the  necessity  of  thinking  about  them. 
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Phonology  does  not  acknowledge  some  of  the 

common  inothfHls  of  singing  teachers,  but  it  is 
able  to  support,  on  rational  grounds,  some  of  the 
beet  traditions  of  the  great  masters,  whidi  am 

the  foundation  of  the  following  pktare  of  the 

use  of  the  singing  voice. 

The  singer  stands  erect  with  a  broadly  exi>andcd 
chest.  He  takes  a  deep  bnath  by  ex|Minding 
both  chest  and  alxlomen  at  the  level  of  the  6th- 
7th  rib.  He  ojteus  his  mouth  and  throat  to  the 
lK).sition  suitable  for  the  pronunciation  of  A  (ah), 
and  at  the  same  time  he  thinks  of  the  uote  he 
is  about  to  sing.  Without  allowing  the  ribs 
to  yield  he  strikes  tho  note  by  breathing  ont 
with  decision,  by  a  rontrartinn  nt  tlie  n{>perpait 
of  the  abdomen  and  a  simultaneous  approxhna- 
tion  of  the  vocal  membranes.   If  the  note  is  in 

the  middle  of  his  conipniss,  he  will  sing  :i  siures- 
sion  of  uotes  up  to  an  octave  higher  and  down 
to  an  oetave  lower,  and  hock  again,  withont  any 
movement  of  his  iiiouth  or  ribs  ;  b<'ing  cons<iou8 
only  of  the  breath  force,  which  produces  the 
notes  he  hears  in  his  mind.  The  notes  are 
lifted  up  and  let  down  upon  tlir  brentli  pres- 
sure, controlled  by  the  muscular  action  felt  in 
the  region  of  the  lower  rifae. 

By  changing  the  i>ositi(m  of  the  Resonator 
other  vowel  qualities  can  be  given  to  the  whole 
process,  but  under  all  dreumstsnoes  tho  produe> 
tion  of  the  notes  remains  tlie  same.  By  move- 
ments of  the  resonator  before  and  after  the  open 
vowel  jKtsitions  the  eflfects  of  consonants  can  be 
introduced  for  the  formation  of  words.  By 
exymndiiig  tin-  m  ck  from  Wlow,  a  full  resonant 
tone  can  be  given,  or  withheld  according  to  the 
'  colour '  required.  The  tiiroat  is  always  free, 
that  is,  relaxed,  o|>en.  and  nnconsuloiia. 

This  is  a  brief  }>ieture  of  what  singing  is  in 
the  indivldval,  illustrating  the  action  of  Uie  two 
instnmir-nts  which  combine  to  produce  the 
sound  uf  the  voice.  The  one  instrumeut  expresses 
in  music  the  emotimis  of  the  soul,  while  the 
other  expresses  in  words  the  poetic  thoughts  of 
the  mind.  It  is  the  oflice  of  the  musical  com- 
poser to  bring  these  two  together  into  the  form 
of  song. 

Just  aa  it  is  essential  to  the  wTiter  of  vocal 
mttflio  to  understand  thoroughly  the '  technique  * 

of  the  living  instrument  for  which  he  writes, 
so  is  it  also  a  necessary  part  of  singing  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  whira  ue  dual 
exprasion  is  oancsiTed  in  the  song.  Phonology 
ha-s  supplied  the  singer  with  an  absolutely 
material  estimate  of  work  to  be  done  by  the 
voice,  in  the  '  song  diagrams '  already  referred 
to,  but  in  order  to  show  how  the  vocal  instru- 
ments are  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  Art  its 
analysis  of  song  most  he  carried  fiulhsr. 

As  presented  upon  the  page,  a  song  consists 
of  a  line  of  music  written  U|k>u  a  stave,  and  a 
line  of  words  below  it,  in  ordinary  character. 
It  is  evident  therefore  from  the  first  that  the 
vocal  reed  or  instrument  of  music  has  to 
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I'crforra  »mU8ical  coniimitiou  ;  \vliil<  the  reson- 
ator or  instnuneut  of  speech  has  to  pcrtorm  a 
oompoation  in  verae.  All  that  oan  be  aaid 
about  the  iM'rform.iiiccof  nuwic  byan  instrunu-nt, 
or  about  the  recitation  of  verse,  is  applicable  to 
tiie  Tocal  reed  and  the  reoonator,  eadi  by  itself. 
The  vocal  reed,  however,  has  two  offioet  to 
perform.  It  is  either  behaving  as  a  true  instru- 
ment  of  music,  giving  ntteranoe  to  feelings  in 
the  direct  iiitiiiaer  belonging  to  its  natnre,  or  it 
is  lending  itielf  as  an  instrament  of  sound  to 
assist,  by  eni]iha.sis  and  inflexion,  the  sense  of 
words.  Ill  thu  former  caM  its aetioii  ia melodic, 
in  the  latter,  declamatory. 

The  line  of  music  may  be  intended  by  the 
oompoaer  to  be  interpreted  in  either  of  theao 
senses,  or  it  may  hajipcu  tlmt  tbe  feeling 
suggeHteil  by  the  words  is  so  jK-rfectly  treated 
in  the  application  to  it  of  a  fonu  of  melody, 
that  both  ure  satisfie*!,  and  the  sung  ia  both 
melodic  and  declamatory.  Examples  of  this 
are  imre,  and  it  more  often  happens  that  either 
one  or  the  otber  element  predoininate.H.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  it  occura  that  they  clash, 
80  that  neither  is  satisfiKstory. 

The  rliytluu  of  imisic,  with  its  division  into 
time  measures,  and  the  rhytlmi  of  words,  with 
their  arrangement  into  meitrical  rene,  only 
indicate  motion,  and  when  those  are  applied 
to  one  another  only  the  rhytlim  iu  which 
they  may  move  togstlior  is  emphssised,  and 
nothing  more.  This  osnnot  be  nffoiad  as 
song  composition. 

It  is  the  sense  of  words  and  not  the  sound 
that  stiumlatet)  the  musical  sense.  The  music 
thua  evolved  may  have  no  melodic  form  of  its 
own,  in  which  case  it  is  declamatory,  or  it  may 
add  to  the  words  the  ]iowor  of  its  own  form  of 
expression  and  become  melodic. 

Periodicity  in  poetic  expression  is  as  aeces-sury 
to  verse  as  it  is  to  music,  and  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Ileino  gives  a  .striking'  ilhiJitratiou  of 
its  iorce.  The  i>eriod  of  two  lines,  in  which 
he  usually  expressed  his  thoughts,  presented  to 
tbe  music  (In-  simplest  foundation  for  melodic 
form,  and  how  tliat  ap^Hialeil  to  the  melodic 
genius  of  Schubert  is  seen  distinctly  in  snoh  a 
masterpiece  as  'Am  Meer.'  If  other  jwets 
could  s[)eak  with  such  measured  simplicity  and 
direotneasy  the  art  of  song  would  be  ridier  than 
it  is. 

The  suiting  of  music  to  words  may  aplx^ar 
to  be  a  subject  belonging  to  the  art  of  oompoei- 
tion,  but  it  is  necessary  to  poiiHidfr  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  singing,  since  it  forms  the 
loundatiott  of  the  singer^s  attitude  of  mind. 
The  singer  mu.st  know  how  to  dinct  his  t.-chni- 
cal  ability,  and  must  have  some  distinct  mental 
intention  in  singing,  or  the  performanee  will  be 
nothing  more  than  the  mechanical  redtatioD  of 
words  and  notes. 

The  sense  of  the  wmds  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered fintf  shnoe  that  ia  generally  tbe  moat 


ob^•ious,  With  a  little  analysis  the  iKvet's  scheme 
of  conveying  a  succession  of  ideas  may  next  be 
detected.  It  will  not  then  be  difBenlt  to  see 
at  once  whether  the  composer  has  atlaj'T'-l  tlicae 
ideas  to  a  corresponding  scheme  of  melodic  form, 
or  whether  he  has  been  content  to  use  bis  anrie 
as  a  means  of  supjiorting  the  wonie  only  ;  and 
the  value  of  the  music  as  depicting  tbe  poetic 
intention  can  be  readily  estimated. 

It  is  not  within  the  scojk!  of  this  article  to 
carry  such  analysis  into  the  extensive  field  of 
existing  examples  of  song  •  writing.  Modem 
music  is  full  of  ezamplee  of  declamatory  song 
distortetl  and  exaggerate<l  by  the  musical  exi- 
gencies of  the  pianoforte  and  orcheatial  aouum- 
I>animent. 

The  melodic  form  is  regarde*!  as  a  survival 
of  the  past  which  does  not  really  Itelong  to 
present  methods  of  musical  expression.  In 
fact,  the  sound  as  well  as  the  sense  of  the  voice 
has  bccu  almost  swam[>ed  by  the  wealth  of 
instrumentation  which  is  considered  neeessniy 
for  modem  ears.  How  far  this  i-aii  l»e  carri^'-l 
it  is  imi>o8sible  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  poesiblv 
that  singing  will  soon  be  regaided  as  a  aeporste 
form  of  art,  and  comjiosers  will  either  vrritc  fm 
the  voice,  or  for  the  orchestra,  but  not  for  both 
togetiier. 

In  estimating  the  general  character  of  modem 
and  ancient  music  the  singer  can  thus  realise 
what  port  it  is  that  his  voice  has  to  takv. 
Throughout  tlie  works  ofthe  old  Italian,  English, 
and  Gennan  masters,  up  to  the  end  of  the  1  bth 
century,  he  will  find  abnndaikt  opitortimitj  for 
the  full  exercise  of  the  natural  instrument  of 
song.  A  more  highly  cultured  and  intellectoally 
restrained  form  was  the  outcome  of  the  literary 
period  which  we  owe  to  the  German  lyric  poets, 
and  i>erfection  of  diction,  with  a  refoied  use  of 
musical  expression,  characterises  the '  Lied,'  and 
those  songs  of  other  nations  whiolt  are  eoneeifed 

uiKtn  that  model. 

Of  the  vocal  necessities  of  ni<xleiii  niu>ic  no 
more  need  be  said  than  that  tin'  sing«  r  mtist 
l>e  able  to  realise  the  situ  itinii.  The  voice  ia  a 
living  thing,  and  can  be  riunc«l  by  the  strain  of 
singing  too  loud  and  too  high,  as  only  too  many 
mwlern  singers  have  discov<  n-d.  but  its  jvjwera 
of  endurance,  if  properly  treated,  am  remarkable, 
and  eTory  singer  who  undwaianda  hie  work 

ought  to  know  where  to  stop. 

Besides  an  excellent  technique  and  an  intelli- 
gent eense  fornnisieand  poetiy,  the  singer  <m]y 
reqniies  the  sincerity  which  brings  to  his  art 
the  chanu  of  his  own  personality.  If  any 
technique  oonld  possibly  be  learned  in  order  to 
obtain  that  inestimable  nuality,  phonolo-^ 
would  certainly  point  to  the  exercise  of  iJm 
moat  tmly  viUl  of  all  human  flmctions,  and 
recomnii'iid  the  free  and  nnhinderod  st-rWce  of 
the  breath.  w.  a.  a. 

SINGSPIEL.  This  term  has  been  in  uee  in 
Oennany  for  the  laat  SOO  yesn  to  deaots  a 
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dramatic  representation  with  music  ;  not  any  one 
particnlar  kiml — singing  being  capable  of  Iwing 
employtsd  iu  such  various  ways — but  any  enter- 
teimniait  in  which  spoken  dialogns  and  singing 
alternate.  In  time  ajwech  gave  way  at  intervals 
not  only  to  ttingiug,  but  to  singing  by  several 
toioM  St  OHM.  Lftter,  when  th«  spoken  dialogue 
h^ii  1«^en brought  into  entire  subjection  to  music, 
as  was  the  case  in  Italy  after  the  revolution 
•ffiHted  in  the  whole  nature  of  dranwtle  rcpre- 
■entation  by  the  rise  of  ni>cra,  not  only  concerted 
Tocal  piec<»  were  introduced  into  the  German 
Singspiel,  bntteatmmental  mnsic  and  its  prot«'g^ 
monciy  as  well.  We  find  tlie  earlieat  traces  of 
the  Singspiel  in  the  Oennaa  ]iiinM(le>|i]aj8, 
vUdi  were  gradually  developed  outside  tiie 
churches  from  the  Passions  given  inside  them. 
The  Pas.siona  were  sung  throughout,  while  in  the 
miraclo-playa  8]M}kon  words  in  German  were 
introdaced,  the  singing  still  being  iu  Latin,  as  for 
ex.in)]>le  in  the  '  Ludus  paschalis  de  passionc 
Domini'  MS,  of  the  13th  century.  In  course 
of  time  the  Latin  text  aiid  consequently  the 
music  were  thmst  into  the  ba<  Vgr"iui(l.  In  a 
14th-century  MS.  called  '  Marienklage,'  pre- 
oerved  in  the  conventof  Lfchteuthal  near  Baden, 
Mary  sings  in  German.  Imb  i  l  we  already 
tind  the  typical  Gorman  miraclo-play  iu  the 

*  Spiel  von  den  nlui  Jnngfrauen '  performed  at 
Eiwnar-h  in  1  :?22|  in  which  all  the  wofls  sihil: 
are  German.  TlMae  plays  were  generally  per- 
formed  on  the  evea  of  the  great  feativa^  sodi 
a.s  "Whitstmday,  Epiphany,  etc.  Gradually  the 
ecclesiastical  element  disappeared,  leaving  only 
the  aeonlar,  and  thus  originated  the  Shrove 
Tuesday  plays,  in  wliich  tin-  <  liaracti  ristics  of 
whole  classee  of  society,  priests,  doctors,  travel- 
liQg  idiolars,  etc.,  were  held  np  to  ridionle. 
Knivmbaig  and  Augsbiu-g  were  8]iccially  cele- 
brated for  these  plap,  written  for  the  most  part 
by  Hans  Roeenblut  (about  1405),  Hans  Fobs  of 
Worms  (alx)ut  14 SO),  l>otli  living  in  Nuremberg, 
and  Xicolaus  ilercator.  They  gradually,  however, 
degenerated  into  obscene  pieces,  until  in  the 
16th  century  Hans  Sachs  and  Jakob  Ayrer 
(W)th  of  whom  introduced  music  into  their  plays) 
6tartt-<l  the  movement  which  ended  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  German  stage.  By  Ayrer 
we  still  have  a  'Schims  nens  singets  Spiel,' 

*  Der  Munch  im  Kesskorb,'  sung  in  1618  by  live 
penons  '  entirely  on  the  melody  of  the  English 
Roland.'  This  melody  is  repeated  fifty-four 
times,  and  one  cannot  help  susjjccting  that  the 
Englidi  stage  waa  to  aome  extent  Ayrer*8  modeL 
A  reictioii  from  these  '  people's  plays  '  (as  they 
might  be  called)  was  caused  by  the  'school  plays' 
in  Latin,  annnally  performed  hy  the  pnpils  of 
the  .T«  snits.  Between  tl^  n<  ts  German  inter- 
ludes with  music  were  introduced,  and  these  were 
virtnallj  Singepiele  in  the  modem  senie.  The 
fint  Singspiel  in  imitation  of  the  ItaUan  omra 
without  any  sfxtken  dialogna  was  the  lost 

*  Dafne,'  written  by  Martin  OjpltM  and  oompoaed 


by  Heinrich  Schiitz  in  1837.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  an  iiidi-peii'lent  German  Sitigspiel  with 
singing  and  s^ioken  dialogue  was  '  Seclowig,'  a 
sacred  Waldgedicht  or  Frendenspiel.  In  a 
spoken  play  of  Harsdorffer's  (1614)  were  intro- 
duced Arias  after  the  Italian  manner,  comxjosed 
(see  the  Manatahefle  fBir  MmikgaekieJUe,  1881, 
No8.  4,  5,  6)  by  Siegmund  Gottlieb  Staden. 
The  piece  is  intended  for  private  iierfomi- 
ance,  and  written  for  three  trebles,  two  altoe, 
two  tenors,  one  bass,  three  violins,  three  flutes, 
three  reeds,  and  one  large  horn,  the  bass  being 
taken  thronghont  by  a  tiheorbo.  No  two  Toices 
ever  sing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  instruments 
have  sliort  symphonies  to  themselves.  The  only 
regular  stage  at  that  time  was  the  Italian  opera- 
house  of  each  capital  (that  of  Vienna  being  built 
in  1651,  and  that  of  Dresden  in  16G7)  and  of 
Nuremberg  and  other  Imfierial  cities.  The 
German  Singsjiicl  found  a  home  in  Hamburg  in 
the  theatre  built  in  lt)78,  but  soon  encountered 
a  formidable  rival  in  Gemian  opera,  fnumled  by 
Reinhard  Kciser.  After  this,  half  a  cuntnry 
wt'iit  by  l)efore  the  Singsjdel  was  heani  of  again. 
In  1  743  the  D*ibbeliu  comjumy  in  Berlin  jno- 
duced  without  success  a  German  Liedersjiiel, 
'Der  Teufel  ist  los,'  fouiultd  (U  the  English 
piece  'The  Devil  to  jmy,'  followed  by  Schiirer's 
'Dori8'(l747)andScheibe's  'Thnmelda'  (1749), 
both  very  .successful.  Thus  eiicouraged,  Koch's 
company  began  to  play  Singspiele  in  Leipzig, 
Wefanar,  and  Beriin,  their  first  piece  being  *  Die 
verwandelten  "\Veil>er.'  another  version  of  'The 
Devil  to  liay,'  written  by  C.  F.  Weisse,  composed 
by  J.  A.  Hillcr,  and  produced  at  Leipzig  in  1764 
with  great  .success.  The  same  authors  prmluced 
a  succession  of  similar  piecee,  'Der  lustige 
Sehnster'  (1765),  *Lotteh  sn  am  Hofe,*  and 
'  Die  Liebe  auf  dem  Lande  '  (1 767),  '  Die  ,Tagd  ' 
(1771),  ' Aemdtekranz '  and  'Der  Dorfbar- 
bier'  (1772).  Neefe,  Reiehardt,  Stqseniann, 
Schweitzer,  and  others,  brought  to  perfection 
this  new  species,  now  called  Operetta. 

Indeiiendently  of  all  this  going  on  in  North 
Germany,  the  German  Singspiel  had  sprung 
up  in  Vienna,  starting,  curiously  enough,  with 
'  Die  doppclte  Verwandlung'  (1767),  an  adajita- 
tion  from  the  French  '  Le  Diable  a  ijuatse,' 
Sedaine's  version  of  'The  Devil  to  pay.'  ^V(■r• 
ncr,  Haydn's  predecessor  at  Kisenstiidt,  had 
already  produced  at  the  Court  German  theatre 
a  Tafclstuck  (l.r.  piece  inteufled  for  jaivnte 
jierformancc)  called  'Der  Wienerische  Tandel- 
markt '  (1 760).  The  marionette  plays,  of  which 
Haydn  was  so  fond,  were  Singspiele,  and  he 
supplied  the  court  of  Esterhdz  with  '  Philemon 
mid  Bands' (1778),  «Oenoveva*0777),  'Dido,' 
a  jtarody  on  a  grand  uprra  (17?8),  and  'Die 
erfuUte  Bache '  (1 780).  '  Der  kmmme  Teufel,' 
to  words  bj  Knn,  was  a  real  Singspiel.  Ditters- 
dorfs  'Doctor  und  Apotheker.'  'Liebe  im 
Narrenhanse,'  '  Hieronymus  Knicker,'  '  fiothe 
Kdpiichen,'  etc.,  produoad  at  the  Imperial 
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Nationalthcater,  were  brilliant  sucrpssos.  KaufV 
(I7f)l-1831)oompQaed  uo  fewer  than  200  8mg- 
hpicle,  and  SehflidE  wm  slmoat  equally  prolific. 
The  classic  Siiij;-ii.it  l  was  fouuded  by  Mozart 
with  hia  '  Entfuhnuig '  (Julj  12, 1782),  whicb, 
■ooovding  to  Ooeth«,  threw  ererything  else  of 
tho  kind  into  the  shaWi'.  TIk-  •  ZauK  rflute ' 
(1791),  too,  was  styled  a  Siiigspiel  ou  the  title- 
pa^  of  the  PF.  score.  From  this  point  the 
Singipiel  proi>cr  becoiut-s  oontinually  rarer, 
thoqgh  Wenzcl  Miiller's  'Sch wester  von  Prag,' 
'Diu  neue  Souutagskind/  and  a  few  more 
deserre  mention.  Lortzing's  works  are  a 
mixture  of  opera  and  Sinfppivl,  r.-i-t.iin  nuniWrs 
in  the  'Caw  uud  Zinimcruuun,  '  Watleu- 
sehmied,'  and  *  Undine*  being  quit>  in  the  Lied- 
style,  and  the  music  conseqtiently  of  secondary 
imjMrtance,  while  in  others  the  music  un- 
doubtedly assists  in  derelopiog  the  characters, 
and  raises  thi'so  portions  to  the  dignity  of  t)i>cra. 
We  aru  here  brought  lace  to  face  with  the  main 
distinction  between  Open  and  Singspiel ;  tiM 
latter  by  no  nn.  an^  i m  ludei  oeottional  recitative 
in  plaoe  of  the  spokeu  dialogne,  but  the  moment 
tile  mnsio  helps  to  dsTekp  the  dramatio 
d^noumout  we  havs  to  do  ^th  Opera  and  not 
with  Singspiel.  7.  o* 

8INI0A0LIA,  LiOKB,  bom  atTnrin,  Aognst 
14,  186S,  wa-s  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorio  of 
his  native  city,  and  subsequently  studied  with 
Mandyesewdd  in  Vienna,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  advice  of  Dvorak,  GoMmark, 
and  other  musicians.  His  early  works  include 
a  number  of  ▼ioUn  and  vidrnhpsllo  pieces,  songs, 
female  choruses,  etc.,  and  ooe  of  these,  op.  5,  a 
'concert  ^tude'  for  string  quartet,  was  often 
played  by  the  Bohemian  Quartet  His  op.  19 
is  a  set  of  variations  on  Sohubwt's  '  Haiden- 
rislcin '  for  oboe  and  i>iaiio  ;  op.  20  is  a 
brilliant  and  very  successlul  violin  concerto  in 
A  ;  op.  22  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme 
by  Brahms,  for  quartet  ;  n\t.  26  is  a  '  Rjipsodia 
piemonteae '  for  violin  and  orchoiitra  ;  and  op. 
37  is  a  string  quartet  in  D,  which  has  won 
great  favour  from  many  of  tin-  continental 
organisations.  Two  pieces  for  horn  and  piano. 
Op.  28,  and  a  romance  in  A  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  are  among  his  more  recent  works  ; 
and  two  '  Dauze  piemouteeo '  for  orcheatra,  op. 
81 ,  are  amngements  of  gennine  popular  fliemes. 
These  have  been  arranged  in  a  vaneiy  of  ways, 
and  are  very  successful.  if. 

SINK-A.PAOE— also  written  Cikottb-pack, 

CiNQL-A-PACK,  CiNQtE  Pas-^,  ClNylE  Pas, 
SiNqUA-PACE,    SlNQUE-FACK,   ZiNCK-I'ASS  and 

SiMCOPAS — a  name  by  which  the  original  Oal- 

liard  was  known.  Praetorius  {Sipntagma  M\t*. 
ToL  iiL  chap.  iL  p.  24)  says  that  a  Galliard 
has  five  steps  and  is  therefore  called  a  Cinque 
Pas.  These  five  steps,  or  rather  combinations 
of  steps,  aro  well  described  in  Arbeau's  Orchesu- 
graphic  (Langres,  1588).  In  later  times  the 
Galliard  beoame  so  alteied  by  the  addition  of 


liew  steps,  that  the  original  form  of  the  dance 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
Cinq  Paa.  It  is  fre<iuently  mentioBed  by  the 
Elizabethan  writers,  u  .  11  known  exampb*s  Ining 
the  allusions  in  Shakespeare's  *  M.uch  Ado  »b<mt 
Nothing  -  (Act  ii.  8a  \),  *Twelfih  Kight '  (Aet 
i.  .Sl.  3),  Marston's  *  Satironiastii '  (Act  L)^ 
and  Sir  John  Daries's  'Orchestra'  (stansa  67). 
The  following  lea»>knoim  qnotatioo  is  from  tba 
'  Histriomastix  *  (Part  1)  of  Prynnc  (who  was 
especially  bitter  against  this  dance) :  '  Aiaa 
there  are  but  finr  who  finde  that  narrow  way 
.  .  .  and  tlMMa  Urn  what  are  they!  Not 
dancers,  but  mourners :  not  laughers,  but 
wee|ieni ;  whose  tune  is  Lachtynue,  wbuae 
musicke,  sighes  for  siune  ;  who  know  no  otlier 
Cinijua-iwce  but  this  to  Heaven,  to  goe  mourn- 
ing all  the  day  long  for  their  iniquities  ;  .a> 
moume  in  secret  liln  Doves,  to  chatt«^r  like 
Cranes  for  their  owne  and  othei-s  sinucs.*  Tli^ 
follo\»'iug  example  of  a  Cinque- pace  i^  giA  tn  by 
Wol^pmg  Osspar  Printz,  in  bis  Phryni^  MUi- 
Iciin'iis,  iwh  r  Rdt ur'isrhrr  f'oiiqx'tiirf  (Dretxien, 
lt)9ti),  as  a  specimen  of  '  Trichouum  lambicom.' 
A  longer  exampla  will  be  fbnnd  in  Danmj'a 
edition  of  the  irth-oentuy  Skene  MS.  (Sun- 
burgh,  1838). 


w.  &  a. 

SIR  ROGER  DB  COYERLY,!  the  only  one 

of  the  mniierous  old  English  daiK^es  wliii  h  has 
retained  its  popularity  uutil  the  present  day,  is 
probably  a  tone  of  north-country  origin.  Mr. 
ChappcU  (Pitjndar  Mi'sU-,  vol.  ii.)  says  that  he 
JKMSOSSeS  a  MS.  version  of  it  called  *  Old  Roger 
of  Ooverlay  for  vnmont  n  Lanoashire  Horn, 
pipe,'  and  in  'Tha  First  and  Second  Diviidon 
Violin'  (in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  at- 
tributed to  John  £ccles,  and  dated  1705)  an- 
other version  of  it  is  entitled  '  Rogei  <>\  ( Overly 
the  true  Clieiserc  way.'  Moreover,  theCalverley 
faniily,  from  one  of  whose  ancestors  the  tune 
IB  said  to  derive  its  name,-  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  inhabitants  of  the  Yorkshire 
village  which  bears  their  name.  The  editor  of 
the  Skene  MS.,  ou  the  strength  of  a  MS.  version 
dated  170t5,  claims  the  tune  as  Scotch,  and 
says  that  it  is  well  known  north  of  the  Tweed 
as  'The  Msltman  comes  on  Monday.'  Aoootd> 
ing  to  Dr.  Kinibault  (X"''^  "  c'  Q'irrUs.  i.  Xo. 
8),  the  earliest  printed  version  of  it  occurs  in 
Playfoid'a  *  Diviaixm  YioUn  *  (1685).  In  '  Hie 
Dancing  Master'  it  ia  ibst  fonnd  at  page  1«7 

1  Or  MOT* 
fooad  wMI 
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of  the  9th  edition,  published  in  1695,  where 
the  tune  and  directions  for  the  daace  are  giveD 
tsactlj  M  kliioim : — 


Beger  qf  Coverlff. 
Loagwmjt  for  u  nuny  as  will. 


The  1.  iiian  go  below  the  *.  wa  then  round,  and  so 
below  th*"  man  intoliifl  own  place :  then  the  1.  wo.  go 
bi'low  th*>  2.  taan,  then  round  iiini,  and  so  below  the  2. 
wo.  into  htT  own  place.  Th''  1.  tu.  (tlntt  couple)  croRJt 
ovf-r  below  the  %  go.  aod  take  baada  and  turn  round 
twice.  thenlMdnp  Uiniaili  tad  cMt off  Into  the  2.  cu. 

W.  B.  8. 

TIm  Seoti  song,  'The  Maltman  comet  on 
Hondfty,'  is  not,  as  erroneously  asserted  by 
Chsppen,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  although  it  is 
inserted  In  the  first  volume  of  his  Tea- Table 
MiKeOany,  1724.  The  BngUah  title  is  not  so 
eesilj  disposed  of. 

The  Spectator,  2nd  number,  1711,  sjieaks  of 
Sr  Boger  de  Coverley  as  a  gentlenuui  of 
Worcestershire,  and  that  '  His  great  grand- 
father was  the  inventor  of  the  famous  country 
danoe  which  is  called  after  him.' 

Fanciful  as  this  is,  it  shows  that  the  dance, 
at  that  time,  was  considered  an  old  one. 
Another  origin  for  the  name  of  the  tone  is 
bcvi<'<l  on  a  MS.  in  the  writer's  possession, 
inscribed  '  For  the  violin,  Patrick  Gumming, 
hie  Book :  Bdinbwgh»  1728.'  At  the  end  the 
nameitiepeated,  and  the  date  1724  given.  The 

The  .Vnlfman,  Of  Mogtr  the  OttmOer, 


ditni*  ■U'ti  iivrn  iii  th«  MR.). 


tune  stands  a.s  follows,  although  the  Scottish 
tconUUura  in  likely  to  puzzle  the  casual  reader, 
since  the  first  notea  which  api>ear  as  G,  A,  B,  C 
sound  A,  B,  C,  D.    (See  Scobbatura.) 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  name  '  Roger  '  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Royalists  during  ^e  Civil 
War,  and  it  is  suggested  that  'Obverly'  ia 
really  a  corruption  of  '  Cavalier.' 

As  the  dance,  later,  was  almost  invariably 
used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ball,  it  was  fre- 
quently called  'The  Finishing  Dance.'  See 
Wilson's  Companion  to  the  Ball' Room,  circa  1816, 
and  Chappell's  Popular  Mmic  for  the  modem 
tigure.  According  to  an  early  correspondent  of 
Notes  ami  Queries,  the  tune  was  known  in 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  as  '  My  Annt Margery.'  F.  k. 

SIREN.  Tins,  rlioii^'li  not  strictly  n  musical 
instrument,  h&n  rendered  such  good  service  to 
aoooatical  science  that  it  deserves  brief  notioe ; 
for  fuller  details  tlie  vnrV:^  n  tVrrcd  to  Wlow 
must  be  consulted.  Lord  Ivayieigh '  describsa 
it  aa  '  a  stiff  d!ae,  capable  of  revolving  about  its 
centre,  and  pierced  with  one  or  more  sets  of 
holes  arranged  at  equal  intervals  round  the 
cirenmferenoe  of  drdea  concentric  with  the 
disc.  A  windpiix!  in  connection  witli  bellow  s 
is  presented  perpendicularly  to  the  disc,  its  o[)en 
end  being  oppoaite  to  one  of  the  oirelea,  which 
contains  a  set  of  holes.  When  the  bellows  are 
worked,  the  stream  of  air  escapes  freely  if  a 
hole  is  opposite  to  tiie  end  9t  the  pipe  ;  but 
otherwise  it  is  obstructed.  Am  the  disc  turnn, 
putfa  of  air  in  succession  eecai>e  through  it, 
until  when  the  velocity  is  sufficient,  these  blend 
into  a  note  the  pitdi  of  which  rises  continually 
with  the  rapid  sequence  of  the  pufls.  One  of 
the  most  iiniiortaut  facts  in  the  whole  science 
of  Acoustics  is  exemplifie<i  by  the  siren — namely 
that  the  pitch  of  a  note  dejicnds  ujion  the  jieriod 
of  its  vibration.  The  si^u  and  sha|K.'  of  the 
holes,  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  other  elements 
of  the  j»roblem  may  be  varied  ;  but  if  the 
number  of  putts  in  a  given  time,  such  as  one 
second,  Temaina  nnehanged,  so  does  the  pitdi. 
Wo  may  even  disi)ense  witli  wind  altogether, 
and  produce  a  note  by  allowing  a  card  to  tap 
against  the  edgee  of  the  holes  as  they  revolve ; 
the  pitch  will  still  be  the  same.' 

The  Siren  may  be  defined  as  a  wind  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  snoeeesive  air-waves  are 
produced  not  at  random  or  Uy  ciuisonancc,  but 
by  circular  rotatory  niotiou,  which  is  susceptible 
of  aoenrate  adjustment  as  well  aa  meaanrement. 
It  was  originally  invented  by  Caguiard  de  la 
Tour,  who  made  it  needleaaly  complicated  by 
using  the  force  of  the  wind  to  drive  the  rotating 
disc  08  well  as  to  produce  the  required  note. 
For  this  purpose  the  speaking  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  small  wind-chest  were  pierced  in  an 
oblique  direction  ;  those  in  the  disc  sloping  in 
an  opposite  diagonal.  There  was  also  a  count- 
ing apparatus  attached  to  the  upjier  part  of  the 
>  nmrt^tnMi, toI. Lf,t. 
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main  nxis,  with  two  dials  for  registoring  the 
number  of  rotations  in  a  given  time.  Tkia 
form  hu  been  fiiitiifully  rcprodaoed  in  vnry 
manual  of  Physics  up  to  now.'  The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  fancifuUjr,  and 
indeed  ineomctly,  given  it  from  Homer's  Sirens, 
on  account  of  its  property  of  singing  under 
water.  It  is  true  that  if  water  be  forced  through 
it  after  the  fashion  of  the  Turbine,  a  boning 
or  humming  sound  is  prodnoed.  Seobeck  and 
others  cfrocted  material  improvemonts,  but  the 
only  two  wliich  need  siKJcial  notice  are  the 
instruments  constructed  by  Hehnholtz  and 
Rudolph  K'l  iiitr  n-sjHvtivily.  Tlie  former  is 
figured  and  deyril>cil  in  lliai  uuthor'n  Tomjjij)- 
JhUhui0»n,*taid  consists  essentially  of  two  sirens 
united  on  a  single  axis,  each  disc  of  which 
posseMOS  four  rows  of  holes  susceptible  of  being 
separately  opened,  thna  giving  means  for  pro* 
duciiiju:  a  larfjc  variety  of  intervals. 

The  upper  wind-chest,  which  looks  downwards, 
caa  be  rotated  on  its  feeding-tiibe  so  as  to  bring 
•bout  varying  changes  nT  phase  between  the  two 
discs.  With  this  instrument  Helmholtz  suc- 
ceeded in  prodosing  oseellent  nsolti,  using  a 
small  elsetromotor  for  driving  it  at  n  nnifimn 
rate. 

The  Siren  of  M.  Rudolph  Kflenig  of  Paris  is 

a  far  more  imposing  instrument.  It  was  made 
for  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  writer  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  York  in  1881,  and  is  now  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  the  College  of  Soienoe  at 
Bristol  It  is  furnished  with  more  than  a  dono 
rotating  discos  of  different  kinds,  which  fit  on 
to  a  vertical  spindle,  above  a  wind-chest  of  large 
sise  fitted  wiUi  a  keyboard  of  eight  notes.  A 
•trong  dooikwork  actoated  by  hmvy  weights 
forms  the  motive  jwwer,  and  ati  ingenious 
OOOnting  apparatus  is  made  not  only  to  record 
the  number  of  rotations,  bat  also  to  set  going 
automatically  a  watch  movement,  and  thun 
obtain  by  one  motion  of  the  observer's  hand 
the  speed  of  the  dtso^  and  tiie  time  of  the 
observation.  By  properly  comptiting  tlie  rings 
of  jiorforations,  the  harmonic  series  is  given  by 
one  diso,  and  the  enharmonio  soale  by  another. 
Indeed  there  is  hardly  any  law  of  musical 
acoustics  which  it  cannot  be  made  to  illustrate.^ 
For  porposee  of  demonstration  the  riien  is 
ezoellent,  and  also  for  the  illustration  of  perfect 
musical  intervals ;  but  for  the aocnrato  determina- 
tion of  absolute  pitch  it  is  fiir  inferior  to  Lissa* 
Jous'h  optical  ni'-thod  ;  and  still  irinic  -^o  to  the 
tuning-fork  method,  described  under  ScUfilBLER, 
and  to  Ph>f.  H'Leod's  Cyclosco)»e.    w.  b.  r. 

SIRANE,  la.  Opera  -comique  in  three  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced 
at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  March  26,  1844.  In 
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English  as  '  The  Syren,'  at  Piinoeaa's  Theatre, 
Oct  14,  1844.  c 
SIRMEN,  or  8TRMEN,  Madv.u,kka  Lom- 

IiAUltlXI,  a  distinguished  18tli  >  •  ntnry  vio- 
linist and  composer  for  her  instrument,  who 
later,  for  some  unknown  reason,  discarded  her 
tirst  profession  for  that  of  singer.  The  date 
of  her  birth,  which  it  is  believed  took  place  at 
Venice  in  1736,  is  uncertain,  and  the  date  of 
death  is  unkn(»wn.  According  to  Dr.  Bumey, 
Maddaliiuv  Loinl>ardini  received  her  musical 
education  at  tlic  Venetian  '  Conservatorio  dei 
Men<iicanti,'  and  ten  or  more  years  before 
Tartini's  death  in  1770,  she  wa.s  profiting  by 
his  tuition.  At  this  time  she  probably  lived 
in  Padua,  so  as  to  be  near  hermaater,  but  in 
1760  she  had  apjiarently  retnmed  to  V.  nic*-, 
where  she  received  several  letters  from  lum, 
testifying  to  the  keen  interest  he  took  in  hm 
career.  The  carefully  written  instructions  as  to 
bowing  and  fingering  which  he  sent  her  in  a 
letter  dated  Fsdna,  llaidi  5,  1760,  oonstitnte 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of  >-iolin-]  "laying. 
This  letter — the  autograph  of  which  is  preserved 
at  Venice— has  been  translated  into  Oennaa  by 
J.  A.  Hiller,  and  inserto<l  in  his  L^hr,rsf>'j^},r.  :. 
buimen  berU/imter  Aiusik-gcUArteti,  Dr.  Bumey's 
ezcdlent  English  Tetsion  appesred  in  1779,  with 
the  original  text  and  the  tninslatidk  on  <^^Miaito 
pages.  It  was  printed  in  London  'forS.  Bieniner. 
op))osite  Somerset  fionse  in  the  Stnnd ;  by 
(ieorge  Rigg,  successor  to  Mr.  Dryden  Lea<'h.' 
Although  a  copy  of  this  work  is  rarely  met 
with  now,  the  substance  of  the  pamphlet  has 
been  frotjuently  quoted  and  reprinted  in  full  in 
modern  works  on  the  violin.  Between  1760 
and  1768  Mmldak-na  I>ombardini  toured  in 
Italy,  where  she  is  said  to  have  proved  a  worthy 
rival  of  Tartini's  greatest  ]>upil,  —  Xardinl. 
During  her  travels  the  young  virtii/jsa  met 
Ludovico  Sirnien,  violinist  and  oouduetor  at 
St.  Maria  Madilalena  in  lierjrBmn.  The  nc- 
quaintauce  oventually  ended  in  marriage,  and  a 
virit  to  Paris,  where  the  couple  were  heard  at  a 
Concert  Spirituel  on  Monday  Augu.st  15,  1768. 
The  ilercure  lU  France  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  M.  and  Madame  Sinnen'a  ezeention  of  a 
double  violin  concerto  of  their  own  comjiosition. 
In  1771,  8iguora  Sirmen  came  to  London,  where 
her  d^t  took  place  at  the  King's  Theatre,  on 
Thursday.  Jan.  9.  Bach's  onitorio.  '  fJioas  Ke  di 
niuda '  was  the  piic,  <U  ritidance  of  the  evening. 
I)u]>ort  (cadet)  played  a  rioloncello  solo  after 
the  first  Act,  and  in  the  Second  Act,  after  the 
Duettino,  there  was  a  'Concerto  on  the  Violin  by 
the  eeletrated  Mrs.  Lombardini  Sirmen.*  Her 
success  in  the  Metropolis  was  ap|>arently  instan- 
taneous, and  was  repeated  on  the  lOth,  16th, 
17th,28rd,and  24thof  the  same  month.  During 
the  following  Fehruary  she  ]ilaye<l  frequently 
at  the  highest  cla&s  (..ndits  in  London.  On 
j  Feb.  16  she  performed  a  violin  concerto  be- 
I  tweea  the  first  and  aeoimd  parts  of  HaadsTa 
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*  JadM  UaooabOTis'  at  Covent  Gatden,  and  on 

the  20th  lietween  tlie  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  'Messiah.'  Her  '  Uenetit  Concert,'  under 
the  dfnctioit  of  If  earn.  Baeh  and  Abel,  took 
J1I11C0  at  Alinack's  on  April  If),  Ouadagni, 
Weudling,  Fischer,  and  other  celebrated  artists 
of  the  day  aniited  her ;  but  Madame  Sinnen, 
cither  for  a  whim,  or  by  request,  abaii'loncd 
for  this  occasion  the  instrument  on  which  she 
•xodled,  and,  according  to  the  adTertiaemeiitlii 
the  Public  Ad pertiser  of  that  dato,  played  'A 
Gonoerto  on  the  Harpsichord.'  In  the  month 
of  May  her  services  as  violinist  were  in  constant 
requisition.  She  repeated  her  triumphs  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  and,  besides  playing  licr  \'iolin 
concertos,  contributed  some  violin  Mligali  to 
the  Hongs  of  the  princii»al  vocalista.  The  Public 
AfhYrliser  of  May  2S,  1771,  announces  'The 
celebrated  Siguora  Sirnicu  on  the  violin,  lieing 
her  last  performance  this  Season. '  The  following 
year  the  gifted  lady  iTturncd  to  London,  and 
took  up  her  abode  in  Half  Moon  Street,  Picca- 
dilly. The  high  repatation  she  had  eetabiished 
for  herself  ensured  her  a  \voleome  on  her  second 
arrival,  and  her  services  were  more  than  ever 
sought  after.  She  appeared  at  neatly  all  the 
Lenten  Oratorio  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden, 

Slaying  violin  concertos  between  the  parts.  On 
[arch  26, 1772,  the  had  another  benefit  concert, 
and  on  Aj  iil  I  she  introduced  a  new  violin 
oonoerto  by  the  eminent  violonccUiat  Signer 
CSrri,  after  the  aaeond  part  of  Handel's  '  Messiah ' 
at  Covent  Garden.  Her  final  appearance  in 
England  ia  so  announced  in  the  Public  A>iirrti»  r 
of  April  10,  at  the  newly  organised  'Concert 
Spiritnel '  held  in  the  same  building.  Apparently 
this  was  not  only  Signora  Sirnien's  last  jiorfonu- 
ance  <in  England,  but  it  was  the  end  of  her 
iHilliant  career  as  a  violinist  Whether  she 
was  unable  to  sustain  the  higli  ri-]iv,t  iti')n  she 
bad  athieved,  or  whether  she  was  drawn  away 
from  her  original  bent  by  the  dantling  example 
of  Miss  Srlimeling  (afterwards  ]NT:u1nmn  Mara), 
am  only  be  sunuised.  In  any  case  she  came  to 
London  again  in  1774,  and  aocording  to  Dr. 
Buraey  >  licr  last  vitit  to  the  metropolis  was  in 
the  capacity  of  a  singer,  in  which  her  success 
wna  queationahle.  *  In  "  Sofonisha  "  and  "  The 
Old"' — nins  tlie  note — 'Madame  Syrmen,  the 
scholar  of  Tartini  who  was  jtistly  admired  for 
her  poliahed  and  ezpKnlve  manner  of  playing 
tlie  violin,  appeared  as  a  singer  in  the  second 
woman,  but  having  been  first  woman  so  long 
upon  her  instrument,  she  degraded  herself  by 
assuming  a  character  in  which,  though  not 
destitute  of  voice  and  taste,  she  laid  nn  claim  to 
superiority.'  After  this  unfortunate  attempt 
the  erstwhile  diatingaished  yfoliniat  drifted  to 
the  Continent  again,  and  in  17f»2  she  was  singing 
secondary  parts  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Dresden. 
In  Hay  1786  ehe  made  her  last  reoorded  ap- 
peaxanoe  aa  a  \io1inist  at  a  Concert  ^[dritQd  in 

>  «M.  Ml*.  Tol.  Ui.  p.  soo, 


Parii,  bat  without  aneoaaa,  by  reaaou,  aocording 

to  the  .Ufrntrr  dr  France,  of  the  old-fashioned 
and  'worn-out  music  that  she  played.  The 
ftdfihnent  of  the  brilliant  promiae  of  Signom 
Sirmen's  early  career  ap))ears  to  have  been 
arrested  after  her  two  brief  seasons  in  London, 
and  for  this  reaaon  she  is  chiefly  ranembeied, 
not  so  much  &a  a  violinist,  bttt  aa  the  leoi^ent 
of  Tartini's  notable  letter. 
Her  oompositiona  oompriae : — 

1.  Six  trioa  ideas  VMmw  at  Vi<>laiie*neobUy<,  (Eovrr  Pniuler 
(Weldier  and  UoMud,  Bdho).  S.  Six  QnJUtattM*  d«iix  Violuns,  Alto 
rt  Hamp  iwrittcn  in  c^iijuiirtlou  with  her  htulmiili.  Dcrmult,  Paris 
UT'Ri',  Ills)  I^jiigtnAii  Ik  Itnxlpfip.  Ixiudun.  U.  Six  dn»U  for  two 
viulliu  (dedicated  to  the  Onke  of  Oluucortcr).  WlUUia  NafUr, 
LoodoD.  4.  SU«OMtrlM>l>vMlB«UauiaioeonpMltlMMll(r(m 
▼lollna.  Alto.  Baat.  HavOwr.aBd  two  ttoma.  Hammel,  AmRterdani. 
8.  Hlx  Koust*-.  A  tlrux  Vlnli.ii..  Htiiiiiiii-I,  Amiterdam.  In  the 
Betllij  lill.li  .tti.k  n  .i.jiy  ■>(  tlir-  S  iintA.  In  cuibrllliihol  vilh 
a  pl<-tiire  of  JUaddalnut  Hinitcu.  6.  I^ix  Cuncmto*  adaptad  lur 
the  Haipal«liac<l  bv  Stfoor  nioraHO.  UnddO,  nsa  hmipium  « 
Hrodrrip.  Cfaoat^de.  and  No.  3  Hayaaifcat.  J.  A.  nUtor  nMBtfona 
a  Cuncerto  whkh  waa  publubed  in  Vesica. 

Burney,  Ilistory  of  Music,  Tht  Present  State 
MttHc  in  Jtalif ;  Castil-Blaze,  L'Opira  Ilalicn  ; 
Choron  and  Fayolle,  Diction  nair^.  Historiqtte 
tics  Mujuicicus  ;  Mrrcurc  dc  France,  Sept.  1768  ; 
Public  Adivrtisfr,  1771,  1772;  F*tia,  Biog. 
dcs  Mus.,  Qiii  /lcn-LeJtiloti.     o.  k.  and  K.  H-A. 

SISTINE  CHOIR  (Ital.  li  Voikfjio  dci  Cap. 
pdlmti  OmloH  idta  OtppOta  Ponl\fieia).  A 
Collegiate  Body,  consisting  of  thirty-two  Choral 
Chaplains,  domiciled — though  not  in  any  special 
buildings  of  their  own — at  Rooie,  where,  for 
many  centuries,  they  have  cnjoycil  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  singing  at  all  those  solemn  services 
and  eoueaiaatical  fhnetiona  in  which  the  Pope 
officiates  in  |>erh-n!i. 

The  genealogy-  of  the  Papal  Choir  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  said — and  the  tradition  is  worll  y  I  rv  dit 
— tliat  a  school  for  the  education  uf  choristers 
was  founded  in  Rome  early  in  the  4th  century 
by  8.  Sylvester,  whose  Pontificato  lasted  from 
the  year  311  to  335.  That  S,  Hilarius  (461- 
468)  est-alilished  one,  not  much  muie  than  a 
century  later,  is  certain.  These  institntioin, 
after  the  lajwe  of  another  hundred  years,  were 
supplemented  by  new  ones  on  a  larger  scale. 
On  the  deetractioB  <^  the  OMMiaatBty  of  Monte 
Cassino,  by  the  Lombartls.  in  the  year  5^0. 
the  Benedictine  Fathers  fled  to  Home  ;  and, 
nnder  the  proteotion  of  Pope  Pelagius  II.  (577> 
500),  establiahed  themf-flvts  in  a  new  home, 
near  the  I^teran  Basilica,  where  tliey  opened 
schools  Ibr  the  prejiaration  of  oandidatm  fbr 
holy  orders.  S.  (Jregory  the  Great  (590-604) 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  while 
working  out  his  system  of  reform,  and  turned 
the  seminaries  to  account  as  achools  of  singing. 
Under  his  eare  they  prospered  exceedingly, 
and  in  process  of  time  attained  projjortions 
which  enabled  them  to  tnpply  the  various 
Basilicas  with  singers,  who  assembled  on  the 
greater  festivals,  and  attended  the  Pope  wherever 
he  officiated.  And  thus  aroee  the  practice  to 
wliicli  tL.>  Church  was  eventually  indebted  for 
the  magnificent  services  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
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ThtMio  early  Schulae  Caatoruin — sometimes 
called  Orphaaotropia,  iii  allusion  to  the  nuiiib«r 
ofratherless  children  which  tfaeyihdtered— <««n 
governed  by  an  ecolesiastio,  or  high  rank,  called 
the  Primicerius,  who,  assisted  by  a  Seouudi- 
cerius  destined  afterwards  to  succeed  him  in 
hiB  office,  exercised  abwlute  control  over  the 
youths  and  children  committed  to  his  care. 
i3oys  were  admitted  into  the  preparatory  school 
(Parvisiuru)  at  a  Tfliy  early  age;  and,  if  •<( 
gentle  birth,  became,  at  the  s,inn'  tinu-,  incrnUcrs 
of  the  pa^nl  household,  holdmg  a  tiUtus  like 
that  of  the  pages  at  a  secular  court  After 
passing  through  the  necessary  ]irc;tinition,  the 
choristers  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
moat  aoleiiiii  aervioei  of  iiie  CSinroh :  and  when 
their  vf>i '.  s  c]).-!!)^'.''!,  were  fither  prepared  for 
the  priesthood  or  provided  for  as  Cubicularii. 
The  older  members  of  the  SohoUe  were  called 
Sttbdeacons  ;  but  the  title  was  only  an  honorary 
one.  By  their  help  liome  was  ao  liberally 
enpplied  with  singers  that,  on  more  than  one 
oo<  asi<>ii.  the  Pi)|)e  was  able  to  send  out  skilled 
instructors  for  the  purpoee  of  encouraging  the 
purest  style  of  eonesttatical  singing  in  other 
countrieH;'  and,  !is  we  hear  of  no  imiKirtant 
modihcation  of  tiie  system  before  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  we  are  justified  in  believ> 
ing  that  it  fulfilled  its  purpose  yierfectly. 

A  great  chauge»  however,  took  place  dur- 
ing the  Pontificate  of  dement  V.  (1305-14), 
who  in  the  year  1805  transferred  the  Ohair  of 
8.  Peter  to  Avignon,  leaving  his  Primic^'rins 
and  Schola  Cautoruni  l»e)tin<l  him  in  iionie. 
Too  mueli  oppress*?!!  by  iK>litical  and  ecclesi- 
astical troubles  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
regulation  of  details,  Pojie  Clement  naturally 
left  the  management  of  his  chapel  to  nnderlings, 
who  Sttflered  the  music  to  degenerate  to  a  very 
nnsatisfoctory  level.  His  successor,  John  XXII. 
(1816-84),  Issued  in  1828  the  well-known 
P  ill,  '  Docta  sanctorum,*  for  the  pur|>osf'  of 
restraiuiug  his  singers  from  corrupting  the 
•implieity  of  plain-song,  either  by  subjecting 
it  fo  tlie  l;i\vs  of  mi  iwured  music,  or  by  over- 
loading it  with  oruameutatiou.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  proTisions  of  this  Bull  were  fUUy 
cii  rieil  nut  after  the  dnocase  of  its  author,  whose 
immediate  suocesaor,  Benedict  XII.  (1334-42), 
was  too  fond  of  splendid  ceremonial  to  ndae 
any  atroiii,' iilijwtion  to  tlii>  nmsic  sung  by  the 
twelve  Choral  ChapUius  who  officiated  in  his 
private  chapel,  on  the  score  of  its  elaborateness. 
Indeed,  the  management  of  the  choir  employed 
by  Benedict  and  his  sncceasors  at  Avignon 
dilfered  altogether  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Schola,  which  was  still  carrie<i  on  under  the 
Primicerius.     In  Rome,  the  choristers  were 

■  For  thU  purpoM,  John  Um  Pn»c«iit<>r  wm  aant  t>i  RnKUnd, 
duilUK  tli>-  PtimriL)-  .if  Thcixl.in-.  Ar>  hM'Tmp  nf  C*»nterbnrT  ((Wy- 
(t»JK  At  Ihi-  rr-jrinst  <.f  Kitu  IViHn  iT5"  T'i^  .  ^1ltll<>ou.  the  H«cunili- 
•vriiu  ot  tbe  Bom«n  SrhuU,  «M  anit.  in  Uk«  uutniur.  tn  Fnao*. 
talmoUM  tv  Ak*!  L  ia  IBIk  thMt  b*  uicht  ninm<toth» 
MBm  ««tlM  tkM  Utdr  HwwmS  MmkariiM.  Omglm;  wkU*  t«- 
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taught  on  the  oM  tra<litional  system,  almost 
from  their  infancy.  At  Avignon,  the  moat 
welcome  recruits  were  French  and  Flemisii 
singers,  who  had  already  earned  a  brilliant 
reputation.  Now,  in  those  days  the  best  Mngers 
were,  for  the  meet  part,  the  best  composers 
dio;  and  in  the  Low  Countries  the  art  of 
comiKwition  was  rapidly  ailvaiicing  towards  a 
state  of  perfeetiuu  elsewhere  unknown.  It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  the  ohoir  at  Avignon  eon* 
tained  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  in  Europe, 
and  was  indebted  to  them  for  Faux- Bourdons 
and  other  {loly phonic  music,  scarcely  ever  haaid 
at  that  jM-riod  except  in  the  Netherlands, 

In  1377  Pope  UregoQ-  XL  (1370-78)  re- 
turned to  Rome^  and  canied  lui  dioir  with 
liiiu.  The  contrast  between  the  rival  schooU 
now  became  more  apparent  than  ever ;  yet  by 
some  means  they  amalgamated  completely. 
The  probability  is  that  Oregoiy  l:i!us»-lf  united 
them,  forming  the  two  choirs  into  one  body, 
which  was  no  longer  called  the  Sdiola  Gantomm, 
nor  >;overned  by  a  Primicerius,  but  waa  ]ieiiea> 
forth  known  as  the  CoUegio  dei  Camallaai 
CSanttni,  and  placed  nnder  the  oomniaad  of  an 
ecclesiastic  who  held  the  appointment  for  life, 
and  bore  the  title  of  Maestro  della  Cappella 
Pontifida.  The  precise  year  in  which  thia 
change  took  place  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  though 
it  is  certain  that  the  new  title  was  borne  by 
Augelo,  Abbot  of  S.  Maria  de  Kivaldis,  in 
1897 — twenty  years  after  the  return  from  Avi. 
pTinn.  After  tliis,  wi-  licar  of  no  other  Msj'i'tro 
till  1  Jt>4,  wiien  the  appoiniiueut  was  confem?d 
uiH)n  Nicoola  Fabri,  Governor  of  Rome,  who 
held  it  for  two  years.  From  1  !69  onwards  th. 
list  includes  the  names  of  fourteen  eccleaiobttca, 
of  whom  all,  except  the  last,  wan  Bishopa. 
The  most  cil>  1.rr\t><l  of  them  was  El/iario 
Genet,  of  Carj[>eutras,  '  Yesoovo  in  partibua' 
(1516-26!),  and  the  last  of  the  aeries  wm 
Monsignor  Antonio  Boceajijidule  (1574 -86)^ 
whoso  relations  with  the  reigning  Pope,  Sixtns 
y.  (1685-90),  were  disturbed  by  a  misnndsr- 
standing,  particulars  of  whirh  will  lie  found  in 
voL  iii.  p.  605.  That  the  Pope  waa  UgU^ 
incensed  at  the  spirit  of  insnhordinatfoQ  diown 
by  his  Canton  Capjwllani  on  this  occasion  is 
well  known;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
aooount  tiiat,  instead  of  appointing  a  successor 
to  Monaignore  Bocoapadnle,  whom  he  somewhat 
unceremoniously  deposed,  he  issued,  Sept.  1, 
1588,  a  Bull  ('  In  supreme  '),  by  virtue  of  which 
he  oonfemd  npon  the  college  the  right  of  elect- 
ing, from  among  their  own  lH>fly,  an  oflitt  r.  to 
whom  was  committed  the  duty  of  governiti^' 
the  choir,  for  three,  six,  or  twelTO  months,  or 
in  iierpetuity,  accordiiij;  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Electors.^  It  was  clear  that  the  Maestri  so 
eleetetl  must  neoessarily  be  deprived  of  many 
of  the  ]irivilrt;ps  enjoycrl  l.y  tln^  r*^clesiastical 
dignitaries  who  had  preceded  them  ;  but,  by 
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way  of  conii»en8atiot),  they  were  invested  with 
all  which  were  not  inseparable  from  the  status 
of  a  BUhop  ;  and  these  were  still  further  in- 
creased, hy  Poi>e  Clement  XIII.,  in  the  Bull 
'Cum  retinendi,'  August  31,  17<3"2.  It  was 
ultimately  arranged  tliat  the  elwtion  should 
take  place  annually,  iuvl  this  custom  has  ever 
sinct-^  Iteeu  strictly  ob8crv<  d.  Tlio  !irst  Maestro 
60  chosen  was  Giovanni  Automo  ilerlo,  who 
served  during  the  year  1687.  Since  his  time, 
the  election  has  always  }»y_>\i  fixed  for  Dec. 
28  ;  an<l  for  very  muuy  years  it  has  heeu  the 
invariable  custom  to  elect  the  principal  bass. 

The  Fl'  iiiisli  siii^^Trs,  havinr;  oiiw  obtained  a 
recognised  position  in  the  choir,  soon  began  to 
ex0i6iw  an  imaistible  inflmnoa  ov«r  ife»  and, 
through  it,  ovor  every  other  choir  inChlbfeelldoni. 
Among  the  lirst  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
aeeoont,  was  Oogliehno  Dnfay,  the  foimder  of 
the  older  Flemish  school,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  archives  of  the  Chapel  as  early 
aa  1880,  three  yean  only  after  the  formiil 
settlement  of  the  college  in  Ron>e  ;  whence  it 
has  been  ooiyeotored  that  he  first  aang  at 
Avignon,  and  afterwaida  aooomiMDiid  Pope 
(Gregory  XI.  to  Italy.  Dufay  died  in  1482, 
learing  nuuiv  talented  pupils. 

The  nnmber  of  singers,  which  at  Avignon 
had  been  United  to  twelve,  was  in  the  16th 
oentmy  imnaaed  to  twenty-four,  and  not  very 
long  afterwards  raised  to  thirty -two,  which 
liguro  still  represents  the  normal  strength  of 
the  Choir,  though  the  aivsistanct'  of  adiiitional 
i  ipieui  is  8<jmctimes  permitted  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  After  the  fonnal  admiwion  of  the 
Ketherlandei-s  the  compositions  sting  in  the 
Papal  Chaml  were  almost  entirely  supplied  by 
tlie  Oappdlani  Oentori  themselves.  The  custom 
was,  when  any  member  of  the  colb  i:!^  had  jiro- 
duced  a  mass  or  other  great  work,  to  have  it 
roiil^ly  written  out,  and  rehearsed  by  the  entire 
iHjdy  of  singers,  who  afterwards  decided  whether 
or  nut  it  was  worthy  of  their  acceptance.  If 
the  Totee  were  in  ita  faToor,  the  original  anto- 

graph  was  ]ilace<l  in  the  hands  of  the  Si-rittori 
— of  whom  four  were  usually  kept  in  full  em- 
ployment— and  1^  them  copied,  in  etenciUed 
notes  large  enough  to  be  read  by  the  entire 
choir  at  onoe,  into  huge  part- books,'  formed  of 
entire  sheets  of  parchment,  of  which  a  large 
oolleetion,  richly  illuminated  and  magnificently 
bonnd,  is  still  preserved  among  the  Archives 
of  the  Ststine  Cha{^>€l,  though  a  vast  number 
were  daatroyed  in  the  conflagration  which  ensued 
on  the  invasion  of  Home  by  Charles  V.  in  1527. 

In  the  yeor  1565  Pope  Pius  IV.  conffired 
upon  Palestrina  the  title  of  Composer  to  tlio 
Pontifical  Ch.ij>pl,  with  an  honorarium  ol  tluec 
acudi  and  tliirty  I  >aiocchi  per  mouth.  Tlie  oHice 
Wiia  renewed,  after  Palestrina's  death,  in  favour 
of  Felice  Anerio,  but  was  never  n inferred  on 

'  MrivlcUsuhii,  la  oM  o(  bU  Icttm,  f trn  lui  Miiunuf  deacTlption 
•f  m  W  taM«Mfmw  hwka,  wkkhaa  aw  CMitod  laliMtiil 
MbI.  M  h»  «bIM.  la  pmwtton.  ap  tte  a»ve  «f  S.  Mm^h 


any  other  member  of  the  college.  The  most 
famons  musicians  who  sang  in  Uie  choir,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Palestrina  in  1 555,  were  Giov. 
Maria  Nanin],  admitted  in  1577,  Luca  Marenzio 
(1594),  Ruggiero  Giovanelli  (1599),  and  Gre- 
gorio  Allegri  (1629-52).  Adunii  also  mentions 
Vittoria,  whMe  name,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  official  register.  Among  more 
modern  Maestri  the  three  moi»t  notable  were, 
Tommaso  Rai,  who  held  the  offioe  of  Maestro 
in  1714  ;  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Hantarelli  — 
Dr.  Buniey's  frientl — who  entered  the  choir  as 
an  artificial  soprano  singer  in  1749,  and  died 
in  1790  ;  and  the  Abbato  Baini,  who  was 
received  into  the  college  in  1795,  became 
Maestro  in  181 7,  and  died  in  1844.  By  special 
faTOnr  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  Baini  retained  his 
oflSce  for  life — an  honour  to  which,  aa  the 
greatest  ecelesiastieal  musician  of  the  10th 
centniy,  lie  was  most  justly  entitled  ;  but  no 
later  Maestro  has  eujoyed  the  same  privilege. 

The  two  settings  of  the  'Miserere'  by  Bai 
and  Baini,  wUdl  for  many  years  past  have 
been  used  alteniately  witli  tlutt  of  Ailegri,  are 
the  only  woifa  added  to  the  repertory  of  the 
chapel  since  the  death  of  the  last-named 
Maestro.  Indeed,  neither  the  constitution  nor 
the  habits  of  the  college  have,  since  Pales- 
trina,  nndeigoneany  important  change — except, 
pcrb  ip^,  in  one  ]>articular,  to  be  mentioned 
piesehliy  ;  ajid  hence  it  is  that  its  perfonn- 
ances  arc  so  infinitely  valuable,  as  traditional 
indices  of  the  style  of  singing  cultivated  at  the 
period  which  produced  the  ']^Iissa  Papac  Mar- 
celli,'  the  *  Improperia,'and  th«  'Lamentations.' 
F,.\cept  for  these  traditions,  the  works  of  Pales- 
trina would  be  to  us  a  dead  letter ;  under  their 
safe  guidance  we  feel  no  more  doubt  as  to  the 
tempi  of  the  'Missa  brevis  '  than  wo  do  00n« 
ccrning  those  of  the  '  8iulouia  Eroica.' 

The  one  point  in  which  a  change  has  taken 
]>la<'e  is,  the  selection  <if  voic-  s  ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that,  as  the  change  did  not  take 
pUM»  nntil  seven  jrears  after  Pklestrina's  death, 
the  idea  that  we  cannot  sing  his  music,  in 
£nglaud,  aa  he  intended  it  to  be  sung,  for  lack 
of  the  necessary  voicee,  is  altogether  nntenable. 
In  early  times,  as  we  Imvo  already  seen,  the 
cha{>el  was  supplied  with  Soprani,  and  in  all 
})robabiIity  with  Contratti  also,  by  means  of  tihe 
Orphanutropia  or  Scholae  Cantonun,  exactly  as 
English  cathedrals  are  now  supplied  by  means 
of  tiic  Choristers'  Schools.  That  this  plan  was 
continued  until  quite  late  in  the  16th  oentmy 
is  .snflieiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  between 
1561  and  1571,  Palestrina  held  the  joint  offices 
of  Maestro  di  Capi'ej], I  and  Miie.stio  dei  i'anciulU 
di  Coro  at  the  Cliureh  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
wliile,  between  1539  and  1553  the  jwst  of 
Maestro  de'  Putti,  at  the  Capindla  Giulia,  was 
successively  fdled  by  Arcadelt,  Kubino,  Ba<iso, 
Fenubosco,  and  Rosvlli.  During  tlic  latter  half 
of  the  16tli  centniy,  however,  these  yoothftil 
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tnble  voices  were  gradually  supplaiiterl  by 
a  new  kind  of  adult  male  Soprauo,  called  the 
Soprano  falsetto,  iniitortcd,  in  the  fint  inttenoe, 
from  Spain,  in  which  country  it  was  extensively 
cultivated  by  means  of  some  peculiar  system 
of  training,  the  secret  of  which  has  never  publicly 
transpired.  1  At  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
Sjmnish  Soprani  were  in  very  great  request ; 
and  were,  indeed,  ]ircferred  to  all  others,  until 
the  year  1601,  when  a  far  move  momentous 
(Sihange  was  intToduee<I. 

Dming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  17tli  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  centuries  the  theatres 
of  EurojM?  were  snjiplied  witli  adult  tiialo  Soprano 
and  Contralto  voices,  preserved  by  a  process  so 
barbwons,  that  at  one  time  it  ww  forbidden  in 
Italy  on  ]iiiin  of  dcatli.  Yet.  notwithstanding 
this  penalty  the  system  mx>spered,  and  enriched 
the  stage  with  many  oi  ite  moot  accomplished 
ornanient-s,  such  as  Nicolini  (Jrinialdi.  Scnesino, 
Careatini,  Pacchierotti,  Farinelli,  and  others. 
It  has  been  said  that  fVirtnelli's  wonderfti]  voice 
was  accidentally  jntserved,  and  the  story  is 
probably  true  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  very  fine 
voices  are  sometimes  preserved  by  accident,  and 
quite  reasonable  to  8U2>j>osc  that  such  tu  <  i>!ent~H 
may  very  frequently  hapiK?n,  though  should  the 
sulfercrs  jxissess  no  musical  talent  one  is  not 
likely  to  hear  irf  tfasm.  In  these  purely  acci- 
dental eases  no  sinir'T,  with  a  f,'nod  voice,  has 
ever  been  refuHetl  ailnussiou  into  the  i'ontitical 
Choir  ;  but  the  transgression  of  the  law,  which 
was  formerly  punishable  with  death,  now  renders 
the  offender  tie  facio  exconuuuiiicate,  and  there- 
fore effectually  prevents  his  reception  into  the 
Colle>,'io.  One  of  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished musicians  in  Rome,  in  eonuuand  of 
one  of  its  most  celebrated  ehoirs,  remembered 
tlie  admission  of  tliree  artitieial  vnir  accident- 
ally produced,  while  he  was  studying  under 
Baini.  Two  of  them  proved  too  weak  to  be 
used,  except  as  ripirni ;  Imt  the  third  developed 
into  a  magnificent  Soprano.  The  trained 
Soprano  &lsetto,  which  needs  no  accident  to 
produce  it,  is  not  yet  extinct.'-* 

Italian  ohoirmaaters  draw  a  careful  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  voices  they  employ. 
The  Voce  bianai  or  nafttrnl''  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  but  produces  only  Contralto  singers. 
Tiie  true  adult  Soprano,  arte  fattn  (made  by 
method  is  an  excessively  rare  voice,  produced 
'  rather  in  the  head  than  in  the  chest  or  throat,' 
and  lasting,  generally,  to  extreme  old  age,  to 
the  astonii&ment  of  the  uninitiated  hearer,  who 
cannot  understand  its  co-existcTicc  with  a  long 
white  l)eard.*  The  occurrence  of  such  phenomena 

<  NrrvrthrlM,  thli  worrt  doM  nf>t  ■Mm  to  be  itltofrther  lost.  A 
Udf  trikveller  tn  Spain  uid  Portoicml.  antniilngly  ei[ptvi>*r<l  her 
mrpriw.  oil  dlMHiTrrlng  th»t  certAln  hiirh  flntr-llkr  nnt<«,  whlrh 
•he  bvllrrwl  to  Iuitc  bMin  prnduml  hj  iKituc  tw«ntlfiil  jouiik  girl, 
rmlljr  Mnaiuitcd  from  th«  tbr'ntt  <>f  *  l>urly  Sii'livt'lml  iHih  a  hu/fr 

'<  Th«M  atAtvmval*  w«  fowulwl  on  liifiirm»Uoa  •uppUcd  to  ui  b* 
cmtlraten  rnldant  Hi  IMM.  «lHM  Ufh  pottllMi  MM  toaf  npm- 
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is,  however,  so  exceptional,  that  Pojn?  Pius  IX. 
founded  the  Scuola  di  S.  Salvatore,  near  St. 
Peter's,  for  the  express  purpose  of  snpplying  tha 
choir.s  of  Rome  witli  lx>ys,  subject,  as  in  England, 
to  be  discharged  on  the  breaking  of  their  voices. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  style  of  aingillg  practised  by  this  matchlesa 
choir,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it. 

For  the  last  three  centuries  at  least  there  have 
been  preserved  certain  traditional  ornaments 
and  forms  of  expression  which  are  ]»r<>fotind 
mysteries  to  the  uninitiated.  For  inatauce, 
the  Second  and  Tl<iid  I>amentationa,  im  tha 
three  liist  days  in  Holy  ^\■eek,  are  sung,  as  is 
generally  supijosed,  by  a  high  voice  ;  but,  when 
that  voice  is  too  weak  for  the  task,  it  is  aseistfd 
by  another,  which,  even  in  the  most  <litMctilt 
AbbclliinciUi  kee^ts  so  exactly  with  it,  that  the 
two  Toioea  an  invariably  mistaken  for  one. 
A^'ain,  there  has  long  been  a  traditional  w.-iy 
of  making  orosoendi  and  diminuendi,  which  has 
astonished  even  tiie  moat  ezperienoed  choir- 
masters. The  secret  of  this  wonderful  effect 
is,  that,  not  only  the  amount  of  tone  produced 
by  each  individual  voiee,  bnt  the  actual  number 
of  voices  employed,  is  gradually  increased  in 
the  one  case  and  diminished  in  the  other.  The 
marvelloiia  eHbots  prodnced  by  the  '  Miserere ' 
have  already  been  descrilKni  at  vol.  iii.  p.  216  ; 
and  those  associated  with  the  'Improperia.'  at 
vol.  ii.  p.  462.  Such  etfects  woidd  no  doubt  be 
condemned  by  English  choimiasten  as  *tridn' 
—but  they  are  not  tricks.  No  means  can  so 
cdndemned,  w  ith  justice,  provided  theeUfvl  thoy 
produce  be  artistic  and  legitimate.  [A  cata- 
lo^'ue  of  the  singers  of  the  Cajtiiolla  Pontificia  is 
given  in  the  Riv.  Mas.  lUU.  for  1907.1  w.  s.  k. 

SIVORI,  EkkestoOamiixo,  a  great  violinist, 
born  at  Genoa,  Oct.  2.*^,  1815.  He  began  the 
violin  at  five,  under  Kestano,  and  continued  it 
under  Oosta,  until  abont  the  year  1828,  whan 
Paganini  met  with  him,  and  was  so  much  struck 
w^ith  his  talent,  as  not  only  to  give  him  lessons, 
but  to  eompaee  six  sonatas  and  a  concertino  for 
nolin,  guitar,  tenor,  and  violoncello,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  play  together,  Paganini 
taking  the  guitar.  This  was  sufficient  to  launch 
the  lad  into  Paganini's  style.  [After  a  stay  of 
six  months  in  his  native  city,  Paganini  left  for 
a  tour  in  Germany  in  1824,  but  Wforc  his  de- 
parture he  demonstrated  the  interest  he  took 
in  young  Sivori  by  desiring  that  he  should 
accomixany  hinj  on  his  travels.  Owing  to  the 
child's  t«ndcr  years,  however,  his  parents  refused 
to  abandon  him  to  the  care  of  the  great  violinist. 
This  being  the  case,  Paganini  recommended  the 
elder  Sivori  to  plaos  his  son  with  bis  own 
former  master,  Oineomo  Costa,  an<l  for  three 
years  this  teacher  guided  the  child's  studies  so 
adnitly  tiiat  whan  Fsgaaini  retnmad  to  0«ttoa 
in  1827,  he  fonnd  him  wall  eqiiipiMBd  as  a 

BVBiraM  vortnlte  at  Sovnsl  nd  Ontnttl.  «l«h  !««  taMd»- 
■unrolllMmpitartii. 
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daaaiol  pkyer.   Though  perfectly  satisfied  with 

the  progress  of  his  }>ri>ti'<f'.  In-  nt  tlie  same  time 
oousidered  him  lackiug  in  virtuosity,  aud  there- 
fore suggeated  a  change  from  Costa's  sdiolastic 
method,  to  the  more  volatile  system  of  his 
intimate  Mead  Dellepione.  Again  the  boy's 
ptogreas  was  sstcmialiiBg,  and  at  length  his 
father,  conquering  his  objections  to  a  imtMical 
career  for  his  son,  became  desirous  that  he 
shovld  make  aome  |mblio  appearances  ontaide 
his  own  country.  Accordingly,  acconii>anifil  hy 
his  master  DeUepiaue,  Camillo  bivori  travelled 
first  to  Turin,  where  he  played  at  a  concert  on 
May  3,  1827.  Ho  next  appeared  at  Susa  on 
the  5th,  Saint  Michel  6th,  Chambery  7  th, 
Lyons  16th,  Paris  18th,  and  made  his  d<bat  in 
London  on  the  25th.  Two  days  later  he  was 
again  in  Paris,  where  the  Duchesse  de  Noailles, 
the  Due  de  Bern  and  most  of  the  ditettanti  of 
the  town  intereaterl  tlmiisi  lvis  in  him,  as  did 
likewise  Rossini,  Chcrubini,  IJaillot,  and  other 
eminent  musicians  of  the  day.  He  gave  a  very 
successful  concert  in  Paris  on  Dec.  4.  In 
18_"^,  Sivori  rejieatfd  liis  tirst  triumphs  in 
Paris  and  London.  The  autumn  ol"  the  same 
year  was  spent  by  him  in  touriug  in  the 
French  provinces.  After  an  absence  of  eighteen 
months  he  at  length  returned  to  Genoa  in 
January  1829,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly 
to  studying;  composition  with  fJiovanni  Serra, 
a  profound  theorist  of  the  classical  school,  then 
ooenpying  the  post  of  mndeal  direetor  at  the 
Tcatro  Ciulo  Felice  in  Genoa.  During  the  year 
1S29  8ivoii  did  little  else  but  study,  only  acting 
at  intervals  as  Dellepiane's  substitnts  at  the 
Tt-atro  Carlo  Feliee,  and  also  at  the  Cons^-rvatono 
when  the  latter  was  taken  ill.  Ue  generously 
gave  the  entire  benefit  of  these  senrioes  to  his 
old  master,  and  after  Dellepiane's  death  ex- 
tended the  same  charity  to  his  imiioverished 
widow  and  child  for  the  space  of  a  year. 
February  1834  found  Sivori  again  in  England 
making  his  debut  as  a  quartet-player  in  the 
Queen's  Square  '  Select  Society '  nieetings  at 
Mr.  Alsager's  liouse,  and  on  March  28  he 
jdayed  in  the  first  performance  of  Chcmliitii's 
Reipiiem.]  He  next  traversed  Italy,  beginning 
with  Florence,  in  1839  ;  then  in  1841  and 
1842  visited  Prague,  Vienna,  Leijizig,  I'>erlin, 
Frankfort,  Brussels,  St.  Petei-sbuig,  aud  .Moscow. 
On  Jan.  29, 1843,  he  made  his  renMg  to  Fkris 
with  n  movement  from  a  concerto  of  liis  own, 
his  x>erformauce  of  which  carried  away  his 
audienoe  and  proenred  him  a  special  medal. 
He  also  made  a  viist  impressinn  in  chamber- 
music.  fThe  brilliantly  successful  appearance 
of  Jan.  29, — when  he  played  his  own  Concerto 
in  E  flat,  Paganini's  Coiuerto  in  B  minor,  and 
the  same  composer's  'Moise,'  for  the  G  string 
— took  place  at  the  Conservatoin,  and  that 
institution  presented  him  with  its  gold  medal 
of  honour.]  From  Paris  he  went  to  London, 
whsTS  he  made  his  firat  appearance  at  the  Phil- 


hamumio  in  Itay,  plajring  his  Concerto  in  A  at 

tlie  name  onnr>»'rts  on  June  5,  1S};{,  and  re- 
jteating  it  on  lUlli  (S}»«>hr  was  in  London 
at  the  same  tinje)  ;  rctumetl  in  1844,  when 
Mendelssohn,  Joachim,  Halle,  I'iatti,  and  Ernst 
were  here  also,  aud  in  1845,  when  he  assisted 
in  the  famous  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Quartets  at  Mr.  Alsager's  house  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
72),  played  at  the  Musical  Union  on  Juno  24, 
etc  etc.  [Tonrs  in  Grest  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  Holland  followed,  an<l  in  the  ensuing 
year  he  gave  a  concert  at  Brussels  (on  March  1 2 ), 
retnming  from  thence  to  Fsria  and  playing  en 
route  at  Lioge,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  etc.  The 
season  of  1844  was  again  successfully  occupied 
in  London  with  his  own  concert  at  Her  Majesty's 
Tiieatre,  an  appearance  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  under  Mendelssohn  :  a  farewell  concert 
at  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  he  {ilayed  the 
'  Kreutzer  Sonata'  with  Julius  Benedict — a  i>er- 
foriiiaiKM!  which  was  re}>eatcd  at  the  Melodists' 
Club — aud  numerous  private  engagements.  In 
August,  Sivori  in  company  with  Dohler,  Piatti, 
Henry  Russt'U,  and  Lablache,  jnii.,  mado  a 
tour  of  Great  Britain.  After  playing  at  Ham- 
hmg,  he  came  to  London  again  during  the 
sf-asoii  of  1845.]  In  1846  he  was  again  here  ; 
on  June  27,  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  at 
a  Pbilhannonio  Concert,  and  was  solo  violin  at 
Jullien's  'Concerts  d'fite.'  He  then  left  for 
America,  in  which  he  remained  till  1850, 
travelling  from  the  Northern  States,  by  Mexico 
and  Panama,  to  N'alparai.so,  Rio,  Buenos  Ayre^ 
and  Montevideo,  and  narrowly  esca|mig  death 
by  yellow  fever.  In  18S0  he  returned  to  Genoa, 
and  shortly  after  lost  nearly  all  the  money  he 
had  made  in  the  new  world  by  an  imprudent 
speculation.  In  1851  he  was  again  in  Great 
Britain,  touring  throughout  the  whole  country. 
[In  London  he  played  at  Professor  Ella's  Musical 
Union  concert  with  Golinelli  (pianist)  and  Piatti. 
In  1 8r>2  he  played  in  Beethoven's  Triple  concerto 
in  C—  with  Piatti  as  violoncellist — at  the  Xew 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall  under 
Berlioz's  baton.  A  tour  in  Scotland  in  1858 
was  followed  by  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  wlure 
he  broke  his  wrist  in  an  unfortunate  carriage 
accident  at  Geneva.  On  Doe;  15,  Sivori  pIsy^A 
at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  returning  to  Pienoa  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  Teatro  Ajiollonio. 
1854'  brooght  a  tonr  in  France,  and  the 
following  year,  his  marriage  to  the  actr»'.ss 
Ortensia  Damaiu,  after  which  he  toured  in 
Spain,  where  the  Qneen  made  him  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  III.  From  Spain  lu>  went 
to  Portugal,  where  the  King  made  him  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Christ  the  King,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1856  he  made  appearances  in  Belgium, 
Holluid,  and  Germany.  In  1857  Sivori  toured 
in  Enj^and  with  Piatti,  and  the  fourteen-year« 
old  pianist,  Arthur  Napoleon.]  In  1862  he 
scored  one  more  success  in  Paris  in  the  B  nnnor 
Concerto  of  PSganini.    In  1884  he  revbited 
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Lunduu,  and  appeared  at  the  Musical  Uuion 
:uid  clsewlii'ie.  [In  1860  Sivori  apjieared  at 
some  ot°  the  Mouday  Popular  Concerts  iu  Londou, 
and  in  1870  tonred  in  Fnnce,  arter  whieh  he 
returned  to  Genoa  and  there  Iwl  a  'iiiiet  life 
until  he  passed  away  at  his  house  iu  the  Via 
Oinlia,  on  Feb.  19,  1894.] 

As  a  mill  lie  was  always  liked — 'little,  pxid- 
tempered,  warm  -  hearted,  iutelligeut  Camillo 
SiTwri'  ia  the  description  of  him  by  an  English 
jonrnalist.  He  \v;vs  the  only  direet  pupil  of 
Fiiguiilii,  and  his  playiu^f  was  that  of  a  virtuoso 
of  the  Plaganini  sohool,  with  a  prodigious  oom- 
mand  of  difficulties,  ea|>ecially  of  double-stop- 
ping, second  only  to  his  master.  His  tone  was 
silvery  and  clear,  but  rather  thin.  His  style — 
judged  by  a  classical  stamlaid^waa  odd  and 
aRected,  and  had  little  real  feeling. 

[HU  m^lp^>•lti<>n*  Inntndr  two  Con«frtoa  for  Vtnlln  In  R  S»t 
A  ;  (■.niprkL-lu.  Iji  Oviioiii*  :  up.  l'i,TitrKiiti'll<-Na^»<IiUiii«.VIollii 
ari'I  .tn'lu'Ktn*.  or  [A  ino  ;  I*rin  dijtK  i-»»iiC»Tt»uLi  fur  Pl;iiujfort« 
VlulJn ;  Durt  for  Violin  and  DoiiUf  Bm«,  wrlttMi  with  BoUmlni ; 
flHitatel*  OmriwtaBi  VtataMatMtkaib  MtltalBMtb  Flmi 
d«  Naples;  Mtwilr  Vomft;  Cmkvu  ito  Chm ;  CMitar*)  d« 
Cul«;  Canuml  Ain^Hcaln :  Teiiipost  M\i»lc  iMIInn,  l**!"' ;  I'nl'-n 
E«pA«nn:c«  ;  V*ri«tl"H»  on  '  NVl  imt  hmu  jhu  un  wnu.  ni  l  !.«• 
rinte':  Three  FatiUaU*  opoa  air*  iroui  '  Im  :k)UDkiiibulji.'  't 
ParftMii.'  'ZanstMdo';  FlMtaaU  M  uln  ttvm  'Vn  Ballo  In 
KawiiMm.'  *  II  TVonitun^*  'Lad*  41  iMMHirnMer*;  Antbnto 
SpikiittM  ;  '  Troln  RoioaocM  mua  parolaib'  wlttl  ploiiofurt*  liorom- 

[Heron -Allen,  Camillo  Sivori,  The  Violin 
Titnes,  March  IT),  1894,  No.  6,  vol.  i.  j  James,  E. 
(Ph.  and  Lit.  D.),  CamiUo  Sivori,  a  Sketch  of 
hin  Life,  etc.  ;  lienedit,  0.,  C.  Sitvtri  (reprinted 
from  the  !S6nuxphore,  Marseilles,  March  7, 1854)  ; 
Plerrottatk  Adile,  OamiUo  ;9ftiori(with  pictures) ; 
Fine,  G.  da,  C  Simn  ami  F.  Hamnni',  Phijison, 
T.  Lb,  Sketches  and  Attecdotcs  of  Celcbraled 
Violinitts ;  Lahee,  H.  0.,  FamouM  Fiolinitt$f 
yfiisiral  Standard,  Feb.  24,  1894  ;  Fiifaro, 
Paris,  April  1,  1894  ;  Journal  des  JMbats, 
Feb.  28,  1828  ;  SierU,  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1848; 
Monileur  Unircrsel,  Paris,  Fob.  18,  1843; 
British  Minstrel,  vol,  it  pp.  165-6 ;  Fetis, 
Biotj.  des  Aftis.]  o.  ;  with  additions  in  square 
br.ickcts  by  E.  il-A. 

SIXTH.  The  interval  which  embraces  six 
degrees  of  the  scale.  There  are  three  forms — the 
nug'or,  the  minor,  and  the  augmsntsd.  (l)The 
major  i^ixth,  a.s  CA,  eontains  9  mean  semitones, 
and  the  ratio  of  it.s  limiting  sounds  in  the  true 
scale  is  5  :  3.  It  is  a  cuncord,  and  in  harmony 
is  regarded  as  the  first  invtiMion  of  the  minor 
common  chord.  (2)  The  minor  sixth,  as  CAb 
or  SO,  oontatns  8  semitones,  and  the  ratio  of  its 
lirnifini,'  sound.s  is  8  :  5.  It  is  also  a  eoncnrd, 
and  iu  harmony  regarded  as  the  first  inversion 
of  them^or  common  ehoid.  (3)  The  augmented 
sixth,  wliiih  i.s  arriTcd  at  by  flattening  the 
lower  or  sharpening  tiie  upper  extreme  sound 
of  a  major  sixth,  as  Db  B,  or  Ab  Fs,  eontains 
10  semitones,  and  the  ratio  of  the  limiting 
sounds  is  1 25  :  72.  The  augmented  sixth  is  a 
discord,  and  is  usimlly  resolved  by  moving  each 
note  a  semitone  outwards  to  the  octave,  the 
sharpening  or  flattening  of  one  of  the  extreme 
sounds  already  implying  a  straining  iu  that 


direction.  [See  Haumony.]  Tliree  fonna  of 
the  augmente<l  sixth  are  di8tinguishe<l  by  special 
names  :  when  it  is  aocom|ianied  by  the  major 
third  it  is  called  '  Italian'  (see  a)  ;  when  to  this 
is  a(l<lc'd  the  augmented  fourth,  it  is  ca!lt-d 
'  French '  (see  b)  ;  and  when  the  nu^or  third 
and  fiflh  are  jiressnt  (e)  it  is  osUed  *  Gorman.' 

(C?)  (f')  (■^)  ^ 

The  Neapolitan  Sixth  is  the  name  by  which 
a  ohord  oonsisting  of  a  minor  siztii  and  miliar 

third  on  the  subdominant  has  long bsso  knowa  ; 
&&(d)  iu  the  key  of  G  minor. 
Theorists,  starting  from  dilftfrant  radical  aa- 

snmption.H,  suggest  different  derivations  for  this 
ohonl.  Some,  tiding  the  m^or  and  minor  scaleo 
to  comprise  all  the  notes  wmbh  can  be  used  fbr 

essential  harmonies,  except  in  the  cases  where 
important  root  notes  in  those  scales  l>car  funda- 
mental harmonies  on  snch  principles  as  they 
accept,  derive  the  chord  from  a  combination  of 
two  roots  ;  so  that  the  dominant  is  the  nxU  of 
the  two  lower  notes  which  are  respectively  its 
soTonth  and  minor  ninth,  and  the  t4:>nic  of  tiia 
upper,  which  is  its  minor  nintli.  Others,  ac- 
ce[iting  tlio  unquestionably  fitiqueut  Ui>e  of  some 
chromatic  harmonies  in  relation  to  an  eetablisihed 
Tonic,  by  ninny  great  masters,  indicate  the 
major  concord  on  the  minor  or  fiat  supertonic 
(as  tha  mijor  oommon  chord  of  in  relatiaii 
to  the  Tonic  C)  as  one  of  them,  and  hold  tl;'» 
'  Nea])oUtan  sixth '  to  be  its  lirst  inversion. 
Others,  again,  hold  this  sixth  to  be  fisnnd  in  fbo 
niinnr  scale  of  the  suMominant ;  and  others, 
yet  further,  that  it  is  merely  produced  by  the 
artifioialloweringofthesixthforartisticpurpooeB, 
similar  to  the  artificial  sharpening  of  the  tifth 
which  is  commonly  met  with  ;  and  that  it.s 
object  may  either  be  to  bring  the  .su]>ertr)uic 
melodically  nearer  the  Tonic  in  downwaiTl  pro- 
gression, or  to  soften  the  harshness  which  re.sults 
from  the  augmented  fourth  in  the  clionl  of  the 
sixth  and  minor  third  on  the  subdomiuant  of 
the  n.sual  minor  scale.  In  the  theory  which 
explains  some  chromatic  combinations  as  reflec- 
tions of  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes,  this  chord 
would  sjiring  from  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Plirygian,  which  was  the  saime  as  the  Greek 
Dorio  mode,  o.  h.  n.  p. 

[C< incoming  one  chord  of  the  sixth,  that  OH 
the  supertonic  of  the  key,  a  good     n  _ 
deal  of  dottbtfblly  antbocitatiTe  jfa 
teaching  has  l>een  in  i  ]<>  publie,  in  *^    ^  ~ 
regard  to  its  use  mainly  in  oontmpontal  work. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  the  motion     all  three 
parts  is  unimpeded ;  though  the  B  may  usually 
proceed  to  C,  the  keynote,  the  F  moves  quit* 
as  often  up  to  O  as  down  to  E.    Yet  a  certain 
school  of  theorists  still  maintain  that  the  rb-  ni 
is  the  second  inversion  of  the  dominant  seventh 
with  the  root  left  out.    (See  l*ront,  Jiannoutf, 
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20th  impres!<ion,  1903,  p.  106.)  No  explana- 
tion is  olfereii  cuuceruiug  the  freedom  of  motion 
whicli  is  admittedly  allowed.  Tlie  fact  is  that 
the  chonJ  was  u.sed  conniioiily  by  tlie  polypluiuic 
masters  long  before  the  dominaut  seveuth  was 
ooMidend  m  an  ewential  yyut  of  tlie  kay.  The 
ciirumstance  that  eacli  of  thf  uppt  r  parts  makes 
a  ouucord  with  the  lowuiit  was  held  to  excuse 
tba  disQord  bafcwaan  the  two  upper  parte,  and 
tlif  same  lihertj'  of  ninv<  iii('nt  was  given  as  in 
the  case  of  au  UDdoubted  concord.  I  ts  occurrence, 
with  this  ohrioiM  ftaedom  of  motioii,  in  eom> 
positions  of  the  madrigaUao  era,  is  too  ooaunou 
to  ue^  dtatiou.l 

SJOGREN,  ExiL,  bom  June  6,  185S,  at 
Stockholm  ;  studied  liiHt  at  the  ("onservatoire 
there,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin  under  Kiel  for 
oompoaitiop  and  Haupt  for  tho  organ.  In 
1884-85  ho  made  tours  through  Europe,  visiting 
Vienna,  Munich,  Venice,  and  Paris.  During  a 
stey  at  Meran,  he  was  for  six  months  under  the 
influence  of  Lauge  Midler,  which  atfected  his 
work  very  deeply.  Since  1 891  Sj"gren  has  been 
organist  at  the  Yolianncs-kyrka  at  Stockholm, 
where  he  has  been  employed  in  teaching,  and  in 
composition  of  all  kinds  ;  c  hiefly  for  piano  solo, 
violin  and  ]«iano,  and  songa.  He  i.s  a  cunii>oser 
whose  works  do  not  display  tho  almost  exclus- 
ively Scandinavian  character  of  Grieg  ;  but  who 
■hows  an  infusion  of  German  ideas.  Among  his 
beat'known  works  are  'Der  Contrabandista,' 
op.  9,  ror1>assvoice  ; '  Erotikon,'  op.  1 0,  for  piano ; 
Novelettes,  op.  14,  for  piano;  the  three  Sonatas, 
opb  19,  <^  24,  op.  82,  in  0  minor,  B  minor,  and 
6  ndlior,  for  violin  and  ])i:uio;  tho  two  snnatas, 
op.  Zi  and  op.  44,  in  E  minor  and  A  major 
for  piano.  Besidea  these  Sjogren  hai  written 
a  great  number  of  melodii  s,  and  (lettiched  pieces 
for  the  piano,  but  np  to  the  present  time  (1907) 
he  haa  not  prodnoed  any  compoeitiona  in  the 
^mphoinio  a^le.  He  has  also  written  nni<  li  for 
^Toke^  aawdl  as  many  pieces  for  the  oi^au.  His 
mono  shows  a  oertein  amount  of  Scanmnavian 
style,  coupled  with  a  warm  emotionalism  which 
is  derived  from  more  southern  oountriea.  s.  h. 

SKESnS  HAlfDSCBIPT.  A  eoUaotfaMi  of 
airs,  chiefly  Scottish,  though  with  a  eonaider- 
able  admixture  of  foreign  dance  tunea  and 
English  vocal  melodies,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  various  dates  between  1916  and 
1635.  In  1818  the  MS.  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  E<linburgh,  along 
with  a  charter  chest  of  documents,  by  bequest 
from  Miss  Elizabeth  Skene  of  Curriehill  and 
Hallyards  in  Midlotliiau.  She  was  the  last 
repwaeptetive  in  line  of  the  family,  an<I  great- 
gnat-granddaughter  of  John  Ski  ni'  of  Hallyar  ls. 
whodicfl  in  1644,  and  was  the  original  po&iessor 
and  proliobly  also  the  vrriter  of  some  parte  of 
the  MS.  It  consisted  originally  of  seven 
distinct  parts,  but  these  liave  since  been  bound 
together,  and  mam  form  one  tiny  Mmg  volume 
0^  inehea  hj  4|.    It  ie  written  in  tablatore 


for  a  lute  with  hve  strings.  As  antateur  scribes 
however  wei-e  rarely  correct,  either  in  their 
barring  or  in  marking  the  lengths  of  the  notes, 
a  translator  into  modern  notation  reqiures 
much  {Mitiencti,  as  well  as  knowledge  and 
ingenuity,  to  decipher  and  correct  the  nn- 
certainties  of  these  MSS.  In  the  present 
instance  the  work  of  translation  was  undertaken 
by  Geoige  Flsrqnhar  Graham,  whose  fitness  for 
thr  task  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  article 
'  Music  '  which  he  wrote  for  the  7th  edition  of 
the  Eneydopadia  Bntarmiea.  In  1888  Hr. 
William  Daiiney,  F.S.A.Seot.,  tirgcil  by  his 
friends  and  encouraged  by  the  membem  of  the 
Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs,  published  the 
translation  in  Ito  with  a  very  leanial  prelimin- 
ary dissertation  on  the  music  of  Scotland,  and 
an  api^endix  by  Finlay  Dun  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  Scottish  maaio> 
[See  D.\rNEY,  vol.  i.  p.  664fc.] 

The  MS.  contains  115  airs  ;  of  these  86  were 
published,  11  were  found  to  be  duplicates,  and 
the  rest  were  rejected  as  being  cither  unintel- 
ligible or  oninterrating.  llie  airs  of  Scottish 
origin  appear  to  be  about  4.'i,  of  which  25  were 
previously  unknown.  Many  of  tliL'  latter  are 
no  doubt  sufliciently  comnionplaco  in  style,  but 
a  fewaia  really  fine  melo<lies,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  present  collections,  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  rising  j>octs.  In  some  instances 
the  airs  are  in  a  simple  unadorned  vocal  state, 
a  few  being  even  pentatonic  ;  of  which  '  I-ady 
Bothicmay'sLilt,'  'Lady  Laudian's  Lilt,' and  the 
first  part  of  *KiIt  your*  cost,  Maggie,'  may  be 
named  as  exanijiles.  In  most  cases  the  first 
half  strain  of  the  air  is  simple,  the  repetition 
more  florid;  this  is  ftvquently  followed  by 
variations — or  divisions  as  they  weir  l!n  n  eiilli-d 
— consisting  of  scale  and  other  |)assages  well 
fitted  to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  player. 
Like  niuny  other  Scots  tunes,  a  coti^idriaMo 
number  of  Ute  airs  are  either  peutatouic  or 
modal  as  regards  their  scale. 

The  fact  of  so  many  duplicates  being  found 
in  the  MSw  has  caused  the  remark  to  be  made 
that  the  seven  parte  must  have  belonged  to 
different  individiials.  Nothing  can  be  inferred 
as  to  the  date  of  either  part.  Part  III.,  how- 
ever, dilTers  from  the  others  in  certain  respects, 
and  not  improbably  belonged  to  some  other 
member  of  the  family.  It  is  written  for  a  lute 
tuned  CFADG,  all  the  others  being  for  a  lute 
tuned  ADADA.  The  only  air  that  is  said  to 
bring  the  MS.  deiwn  to  a  later  date  than  has 
•leen  claimed  for  it  (1635)  occurs  in  I'art  VI. 
and  is  named  'Peggie  is  ouer  the  sie  witli  the 
s«Mddi<T. "  This  is  the  tunc  of  an  English  Ijallad 
included  in  the  catalogue  issued  by  Thackeray 
in  1689.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  ballad,  printed 
about  16.^.''),  in  the  F.iiing  eolleetion  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  a  still  earlier  copy  in  the  Rox> 
hughe  Ballads  ;  and  we  learn  from  Chappell's 
list  of  the  publishsta  of  hiaok-letter  ballads 
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that  its  date  is  from  1620  to  1629,  both  prior 
to  fhe  date  claimed  for  the  M8.  The  simple 
Skene  Temoaa  of  some  of  our  old  melodies,  two 
of  whioh  have  alu  ady  Ix  t'ii  given  in  thia  work 

tseo  SOOTTIBH  Musicj,  show  how  little  we  really 
:aow  of  the  early  forma  of  oar  aire.  The  dia- 
covery  in  this  MS,  of  thvac  and  of  sonio  other 
tunes,  otherwise  unknown  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  proTca  tiiat  flnt  appearance 
in  print  ia  no  guide  whatever  to  actual  age.  The 
appearance  also  in  it  of  so  many  as  25  previously 
unknown  airs  leads  to  the  belief  that  fhe  loss 
of  ancient  melodin  may  have  been  as  great 
(  viMi  as  that  of  songs,  in  regard  to  which  Ritson, 
ui  a  leitor  to  George  Paton,  after  enumerating 
about  120,  sdda  Utat  he  bdievcs  he  has  the 
names  of  as  many  more,  none  of  which  he  had 
ever  been  able  to  recover.  Several  of  the  parts 
of  the  Skene  MS.  contain  airs  which  date  them- 
selves ;  such  as  Ostend  (taken  1604);  Prince 
Henry's  mastjue  (1610) ;  Lady  Elizabeth  .s 
masque  (1618)b 

List  of  the  116  tutus  contauied  in  the 
$eve»  parts  of  the  Skene  MS. 

The  first  row  of  figures  shows  the  order  in 

which  they  appear  in  tlie  original  ;  the 
leoond  is  that  of  Mr.  Dauney's  volume.  The 
asterisks  point  out  tiie  duplicates,  and  the 
figures  after  the  names  show  their  placi'  in 
the  MS.  The  omitted  tunes  are  marked  by 
daggers.  The  double  dagger  in  the  first  line 
of  figures  between  29  and  30  shows  the  place 
of  a  tone  omitted  in  Mr.  Dauney's  list. 


SKSTCH 


1.  .w. 

2.  40. 

3.  ra. 

4.  10. 

a  A 
a  a 

r  41, 

8.  t 

9.  M. 
10.  f 

iL  m. 

IS.  47. 

13.  M. 

14.  •*) 
15. 

10.  *2 
17.  Tx. 
la  3« 
1».  « 
90  tU. 

ai.  2i. 

22.  20. 

ax  ». 
SL  sy. 


PART  I.  Cill«ft*«^) 

MttXe  Bliiime. 

Uuun  ill  yuu  iKuke.  . 

U  81111r  Soul«  >Ucp. 

Luiig  rn  uule  old  luAn. 

Ttu  SpaatilM  Ladw. 

My  d«nrt  aoMU  la  fardHtta  ■» 

T  kmc  for  jam  Trtflnltlfc  ^fll 

Hntchmnn'ii  0«lxUii4. 

Pttt  In  an  lnch«  aad  SMIT  «t  It. 

A  Prmteh  volt. 

U4y  KUntwUi'*  MmIm. 

KatU  Bainll*. 

Trunifi-U'r-  (  urrniKl,  *I0l 

Jity  I..  :  li,  |.  i>  ri.-. 

('•MK^-'ll.ilt.  itt.^«kc'. 

.\'l'-riK<l«  Ult. 

S'iiiiiii''r  vttt  Miuke. 

.Toliii  neve*utiiM»  pintol  wtM 

lli>rri-iii  OalsUnL 

I  ■;inii..t  Mth-  Jtnt!  wmit  the*. 
I  lai'll  luT  in  111.  .■iii..ls.»r. 

PratUa  vail  lM«auu  luMi. 


PAST  II. 


(4  ImveaL) 
IPra(l»cDt.l 


90.    t  Jjutf  w^\t  thon  1«T«  tiiv. 

39  37.  The        <>  OIii»(fijWf 

27.  23.  Sh'W  lixjki  m         omM  N  tt  iiir. 

Stk  1.  Alaca  nt  I  aaina  owr  Iba  looor  and  laft  my  lova  batallid 

wm.  •m, 

flk  St.  BeiwTaMMiMklaaMnrtnolpMk 

t  17.  bat  nfivrr  rnirltlr  itUhnii 
Sa  17.  My  I'lVF  nhi'  «lnii<  !i"t  hi 
SI.  la  #««iJi«t  tlrliik*  tui  mlrr, 

PABTni.  nttaRVWl 

35.  I*L  A  Frri,.  h<> 

•   r-      Iii.tiv  iwi, 
CM.    •   Mr  Ia-Ii.'  R<>thvi»»ya>  Ult.  M. 
38.  31.  mav  brvlka. 
M.    t  Abcnietiu  Cumud. 
!rr.    •  H.nlll.ifi».  83. 

i.v  M>  i.«.no  i^wltawUlt  •U. 


41 ,   3.  To  lUaca  about  the  Ballaata  dobb. 

43.  •  I  Mt  my  love  htihlod  wm  9- 

4J.  12.  AUce  tAU  ni«bt  jrat  ««  add  ttodar. 

44.  M.  Pitt  on  yuur  ahUt  (in«lli  un  MondajT. 

45.  t   Hurr»l»  OaUWi.    •  IW  lUilh  or"*^ 
411.  23.  I  tiuwa  uut  auuue  (wbaol  ould. 
47.  XL  My  mlatraa  bltiah  la  baala. 
411.  •  I  toug  lor  bar  Tviflattilb  7. 
da  t  aSMtead.. 


da  1 


51. 
K2. 
B3. 
54. 

as. 

M. 
67. 
Sii. 

ta 
•a 

61. 


pmnr.  osiamM 

What  If  •  dap. 
PloudtJ  af  teara. 
Nlirh  till  (ale. 
Thv  willow  trie. 
Ifaria  ma  maria  ma  qiootil  lfe*l 
My  Luri  Haye'a  CwTBlld. 
Jciiir  in  beat  ot  oiila. 
Wh,tt  h  igh  offelicea  b«  Itjr  IdT  tam  1 
Alwan  2«  kbotaa.  _ 


m.  a  _ 
aada  ii 


PABT  V.  (« laara^) 

44.  W.  Can* rim. 

iL'i.    •  Pitt  Mu  your  »hlrt  (mall)  un  Moiiilay.  44. 

m  71.  S.,-r'lu«tl«     •  a3. 

ir7.  M.  hlir  iiiuwpit  It  iximlDg  uvr  th«  li«. 

6».  24.  .^rlrw  Uuiiillr. 

an.       Thrle  »l)ri|ia  akiona. 

<V>.  Chrlchtoiu  gvil  nlcht. 
71.  UH.  .\lH«e  1  lis  luy  aluii  I  am  Ilk  tadldkVM. 
7'i.    *   I  luTe  (or  luva  again.  W. 
7:L  7 i^iiieopaa  iCtuqur-paocl. 

74.  >i.  .\linalie  Uvlurue. 

75.  61.  Who  iaarMd  yvn  to danc*  aud  a  toardbt 
78.  19.  Ramambarna at afraolaflu 

77.    t  tare  la  a  labour  In  Talna. 

7H.  ■.«.  I  iLir*  not  v<.wr  I  loTal' 
TV.    •    My  U.mI  UliiifWi'lU  ( 
tn.  10.  Bnoglll  u<  Polctu. 


sa  er.  

m.  HI.  Hculllofia.  •ST. 

H4.  •        ljuitr  lAudlaua 

8ft.  t  «ja*liia  Ciuiaiid. 


PAW  VI.  (MtaMtal 


aast 

tiT.  4a 

m.  i». 

Ml.  1*2. 

ito.  ay. 

01.  02. 

82.  43. 

un.  11. 

M.  73. 

95.  2. 

80.  4. 

87.  82. 

m.  5. 

W.  14. 

loa  t 


Thaa  wUt  thou  goe  and  laarc  ma  bar. 
I  wlU  not  go«  to  my  bad  Ull  I  aiMdto. 


Thi  PlowTM  ol  tba  1 
Tbv  (.xirth  m«j«ir  «<  tk*  Baflm 

Hlwcklc  u(  Hmy. 

Cuu  love  Irtt  u»  walk  Into  the  !)prlafr. 
Sa,  inrrria  a*  wr  h*««  twin. 
Kilt  tliy  coat  Magga,  cllt  thy  coal  U. 
hht|>i'lieril  aaw  tboa  Dot. 
P«V«l<'  i»  on^r  ya  ala  wl  yi-  wiuldler. 
I.»aye  lioth-tuayaa  Ult.    *  :t4 
Omnia  tiunt  amor. 
1  lore  niy  luva  lor  lor*  acaln.  *  TS. 

Ontcod. 

air  Jolui  Hocaaona  Cnnaat. 
IModluk 

PAKrm  (Mtena) 

102     '  r.ti-r.l»<-«. 

111.,  Ult. 

104.  4a.  1S1«»  iKplH). 

lUS.  »0.  Lady  Caaallla  IM, 

lOfl.    *  Bl»«  Brrlks.  M. 

107.  J2.  I'"«t  Hallau*«wui>. 

lOH.    7.  .I.ibii  .\nili-rMj|iu«  my  Jo. 

IIW  UL  (iijcj-l  nlxht  and  Oiid  hi?  with  yoo. 

HO.    t  A  Hartlmmle. 

111.  «  Uk  aa  the  dum  IhjUeiialulu 

1 12.  t  Cotue  tueat  lora  latt  aorrow  i 
ll:t.  7y.  VracSatta. 
114.   t  ASarabaada. 


J.  M.  w. 


3».  X\  U»M»  Ult. 

49.  sa  Th«K«ikimr 


BKETOH  (ItaL  Sehixso ;  Germ.  Skizze ;  Fr. 

EsqHis.v).  I.  This  imnu'  is  .Htrictly  applied  to 
the  preliminary  jotting  down  of  a  musical  idea, 
or  to  memorsnda  of  special  points  of  doTelop* 
ment  or  orchestration,  used  by  t  uinposi  r^  in  the 
process  of  bringing  their  works  to  [lerfeetiuu. 
To  analyse  the  varioiui  hooks  of  extant  dtetches 
by  great  ma.ster.s  would  lie  mitsidf  the  scope 
of  this  Dictionary ;  we  may  point  out  that 
various  sketch-books  of  Beraioven  have  been 
published,  whii  1i  ate  essential  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  methods  of  woi  kin^;. 

II.  A  short  movement,  usually  written  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  deriving  its  name,  in  some 
  from  its  descriptive  character,  in  others, 
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from  the  slightness  of  itn  construction.  Men- 
deU-Hohn's  threo  littlo  Capriocios,  written  in 
Wales  for  the  cousins  of  Profewor  Taylor,  and 
n>j\v  known  as  op.  16,  have  also  been  pub- 
lished under  tho  title  of  Sketches,  and  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  it,  though  it  was  not  given 
to  them  by  the  comiwser  himself.  Schumann's 
four  '  Skizzen  '  for  the  jted.il-piaiiofortc  (op.  fiS), 
are  of  an  altogether  ditlorent  class,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  comfioscr's  modest  appre- 
ciation of  their  calilire  ;  nn<l  Sterndale  Bennett's 
threo  sketches  (op.  10),  'The  Lake,'  'The  Mill- 
strwin/  Mid  '  The  FountMn,'  an  among  h\B  beat 
and  most  popular  works.  w.  s.  r. 

SLIDJS.  I.  (Ger.  SchUifer  i  I'r.  CouU).  An 
ornament  frequently  met  with  in  both  Tooal  and 
in-striiniental  music,  .iltliou^'h  its  English  name 
has  Callen  into  disuse.  It  conitata  of  a  rapid 
diatonic  (ro^'nvmon  of  three  notes,  eitheraaoend- 
ing  or  defending,  of  which  the  principal  note, 
or  note  to  be  ornamented,  is  the  third,  and  the 
other  two  an  gnice-notee,  and  an  either  written 
of  small  size  (Ex.  1),  or,  in  old  music,  indicated 
by  an  oblique  line  drawn  towarda  the  principal 
note  from  tho  not*  peaeeding  (Ex.  a). 

L  BBBTHOTBy,  Bagatelle,  Op.  119,  No.  6. 


Chopi.s,  Andante  Spiauato,  Op.  iJ2. 


WriOtn.  . 

n  A 


Occasionally,  as  in  the  Fitzmlliam  Vii^ginal 
Book,  the  slide  is  iniiicated  by  a  line  oconing  tho 
•tern  of  the  note  diagonally : — 
WHUm. 


Another  method  of  indicating  it  is  by  means 
of  a  direet  (w^)  placed  n]*on  the  degree  <^  the 
8t;i\.'  on  whieh  tlie  sliilr  is  to  commence,  and 
having  its  right  extremity  prolonged  so  aa  to 
extend  to  the  position  of  the  principal  note 
(Ex.  3).  The  .short  notes  of  the  slide  are  always 
executed  withiu  the  value  of  the  principal  note, 
and  not  befon  it,  and  any  note  which  may 
•ooompany  it  muat  fall  together  with  the  fint 
VOU  IV 


note,  aa  in  Ex.  8.  Thaaeoentiaonthaprioetpal 

note. 

s.      Bach,  Suite  Fran^aisc,  No.  3. 


Writtm. 


When  a  note  followed  by  anothar,  one  degree 

above  or  below  it.  i.s  ornamented  by  a  Na(  ii- 
scttbAO  of  two  uotea  [vol.  ilL  p.  346,  £x.  8],  the 
small  notes  pnsent  exactly  the  appeannoe  of  a 

slide  to  the  second  large  note,  and  thus  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  proper  rendering  might 
arise.  For  according  to  the  invariable  rule  of 
all  graoe^notes,  the  small  notes  of  the  Nachschlag 
would  bo  executed  during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  value  of  the  first  large  note  (Ex.  4),  but 
those  of  the  slide  not  until  the  commencement 
of  tho  socond  (Ex.  5).  Properly,  a  slur  should 
be  introduced  to  connect  the  grace- notes  with 
their  own  ^principal  note,  as  in  the  examples ; 
this  prevents  the  |K)ssibiUty  of  mistake,  but  in 
the  absence  of  tho  slur — and  it  is  frequently 
omitted— the  perfmrncr  muat  be  guided  by  his 

own  judgment. 

5.  Slide. 


i.  Kachacblag. 
WritUm, 


Sometimes  the  lirat  notcofaalide  is  sustained 
for  tho  duration  of  the  whole.  In  old  music  this 
was  indicated  by  writing  the  extreme  notes  of 
the  slide  on  a  single  -t>  ik,  :iiid  drawing  an 
oblique  lino  between  tli-  in,  either  upwards  or 
downwanis,  accordiii;>;  to  the  direction  of  the 
slide  (Ex.  t>).  In  nuMlern  moaio the «me  thing 
Is  expressed  (though  not  very  aoenrntely)  by 
means  of  a  tie  (Ex.  7). 


4i  WMm. 


Plajfid, 


T.  floHVBBiT,  *Moniena  Mnaioals,'  No.  8. 


Slidse  of  greater  extent  than  three  noteo  an 

not  infrequent  ;  grouiw  of  three  notes  leading  to 
a  principal  note  are  often  met  with  (Ex.  8),  and 
slides  of  four  and  even  more  notes  occasionally 
(Ex.  9).    Thia  axtendad  alida  is  sometimea 

2i 
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c'lllt'd  Tirade  or  Tirata  (from  tirare  to  draw,  or 
to  shoot).  E.  W.  Wolf,  in  his  Musikalische 
UnUrridU  (Dresden,  1788),  calls  such  passages 
^aky-nduto.' 


I 


a     Hummel,  '  Pianoforte- School.' 


Besides  the  above,  a  ninm  comiilicat*''!  kind  of 
slide  is  mentioned  by  Emauuel  tiach  and  others, 
c«]]«cl  the  dotted  flide,  in  which  the  first  gnoe- 
iiotf  rwived  the  addition  of  a  dot.  Itscxenitinii. 
however,  varies  so  considerably — as  is  proved  by 
the  two  examples  1^  Emannel  Bach,  seleoted 
from  a  varii  ty  of  otliers  (Ex.  10)  —that  the  sign 
has  never  met  with  general  acceptance,  although 
the  omameiit  itself,  written  oat  in  notes  of 
ordinary  size,  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
^  works  of  till'  great  masters  (Ex.  1 1). 

10.    WHtUn.  riaiftd. 


WritUn.  ^  


IL  Haydn,  'Sonata  in  G.' 


BiRHOVSN,  *8onsts  Fsth^ne.' 


S9  ir.T. 

II.  (Fr.  aUsmdr  or  rortc  dc  Voir  ;  Ital. 
FartanioUo.)  To  violinists  the  '  slide '  is  one  of 
the  principal  vehicles  of  expranion,  at  the  same 
time  atfonling  a  means  of  pas.sing  from  one  note 
to  another  at  a  distanoe.  The  roles  governing 
the  *s1ide'  are  not  lestriotod,  as  Ha  use  and 


effect  entirely  depend  njioji  the  judgment  of 
the  player,  but  the  following  directions  an 
generally  observed: — (1)  A  *  slide'  is  effected 
by  allowing  the  finger  already  apon  the  string 
to  move  up  or  down  to  within  a  foorth  or  third 
of  the  new  note.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  fingers  strictly  within  the  range  of  each  new 
]K)8ition.  Another  kind  of  '.slide'  is  made  by 
moving  the  linger  over  two  or  more  adjoining 
Hemitoues,  without  interruption. 

In  imitation  of  the  matt-hlcss  Irfjnt,,  wliif  h  the 
human  voice alouecan  attain,  violinists  trei^uently 
employ  a  'slide'  limited  to  adjoining  noteSk 
A  third  'slide'  is  entirely  of  a  brilliant  type, 
and  belongs  to  the  mrltutsv,  par  exeelUnoc^ 
having  or^nated  with  PlsgsninL  It  consiste 
ill  exeeuting  chromatic  passages,  siii;;ly  or  in 
thirds,  octaves,  or  other  oombinatious,  entirely 
with  the  same  fingers.  Fkganini's  mnsie  aboands 
in  this  species  of  'slide,'  as  also  do  the  com- 
positions of  the  masters  of  the  Belgian  and 
ftenoh  school,  who  adopted  his  methods 
This  'slide'  did  not  come  into  general  us.  until 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  or  banning  of  the 
1 9th.  Yet  its  sister  aeqidrementB,  the  tremolo, 
and  shift,  were  known  to  violinists  a  century 
earlier.  Mcrsenno  (Harm,  l/niwrselk,  1636) 
speaks  with  delight  of  such  profi^ional  violin- 
ists as  'lis  Sieurs  Bocan,  Lazarin,'  and  others, 
wlio  employed  a  certain  '  trenihlerMeiit  qui  ravi- 
.sieut  I'esprit,'  and  the  same  a\itliur  mentions  the 
violinists  who  could  mount  to  the  o  ta\  f  on 
every  string.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  any 
direct  mention  of  the  'slide  'previous  to  the  18th 
century,  the  following  remark  by  Jean  Rousseau 
in  his  Tr'''r  I,t  ]';,;}■■  (lfi?0),  might  indicate 
that  the  eminent  viola  da  gamba  player,  Uott- 
man,  was  acquainted  with  it  .  .  .  'It  was 
he'  (Ilottman),  says  Rousseau,  'who  in  Franos 
first  composed  melodies  {jiitces  d'harmonif  )  regn* 
Utted  for  the  viol,  so  as  to  make  the  efleet  of 
l>eautiful  singing  {ht'inr  chants)  in  imitation 
of  the  voice.'  Corelli  in  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century  founded  the  correct  positioD 
and  indej>endence  of  the  left  hand,  hut  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he,or  his  immediate  successors 
knewthe  useof  the  'slide.'  Even stthe beginning 
ot  tlie  1  sth  century  the  generality  of  vkriiniate 
relied  mostly  upon  every  species  of  turn  and 
flourish  to  give  expression  to  their  playing.  To 
the  'Beat,'  'Back  Fall,"  '  Double 'liackfall.' 
'Springer, 'etc.,  writers  of  violin  nKthodsdevot<Ml 
elaborate  attention,  and,  curioubly  enough,  as 
though  foreshadowing  the  coming  of  the  'slide/ 
these  very  turns  were  in  France  callwl  by  tb? 
name  now  employed  in  that  country  iorits  EngUsh 
eqnivalent,  i.e.  PwU  de  Voix.  Neither  Leopold 
Mozart  nor  Oeminani  in  tlie  middle  of  the  18th 
century  mentions  the  'slide,'  but  like  their  pre* 
deeessors  consider  good  teste  entinly  dependent 
on  tlu'  indiciotis ernplnynieutof  turns.  But  with 
Viotti's  advent,  and  his  establishment  of  the 
French  School,  the  old  methods  began  to  ^ve 
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way  to  a  truer  mode  of  expression  which  found 
its  medium  iu  tlte  cbdDge  of  position  od  tlie  same 
string.  Viotti'a  rnont  gUled  pafXl^  Rode,  waa 
jiiirticularly  devoted  to  this  mcthcxl  of  playing 
teuder  phrases,  and  no  violinist  cultivated  it 
oanftiny  than  Bode'a  imitator  and  admirer  | 
S{K)hr.  The  com  positions  of  the  latter  are  full 
of  examples  of  the  'alide*  in  its  moat  classical 
form,  and  his  VieUn  S^tool  contains  some  of 
the  best  instmotione  and  *»*"*p^**  of  tlie  art 
to  be  found. 

Hnet,  Felix,  £tude$  mr  Us  Differentes  teoles 
de  Violon  ;  Oemiuani,  F.,  The  Art  of  riaiiimj  tin- 
Violin  ;  Hailliot,  W,  L' Art  ilu  Violon  ;  Cartier, 
J.  B.,  L' Art  du  Violon  ;  Merecnne,  Jfarmonie 
I'nivcrsi-lle  \  RoU8S<  aii,  .Tt  aii,  Traill  de  ia  Violf, 
Ln  Chroniqtic  ilmirnl':,  August  1873,  '  Un 
Virtuose  en  1682';  iSi-udo,  1'.,  Jm  Miusigiu 
Ancienm  et  Modcme  ;  Spohr,  J'iu/in  School ; 
Playford,  John,  An  Intnduetion  to  the  Shill  of 
Mttaick.  u.  k. 

IIL  A  oontrivanoe  fitted  in  amne  form  or 
other  to  nearly  all  wind  instruments  for  the 
porpose  of  a^jasting  the  pitch  by  altering  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  av^oolomn.  It  is  also 
iq»plic<l  in  a  special  fomi  to  tromlKines  and  to 
some  trumpets  for  the  purpose  of  lilling  up 
those  notes  of  the  ohromatio  scale  which  lie 
between  the  variotis  hamionic-s  or  '  ojH*n  '  notes. 
For  this  particular  use  of  the  slide  principle 
see  Trombonb  and  Tritmpet. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  first  object  tlic 
slide  may  be  simple,  as  on  the  flute,  or  U  -shaped, 
as  is  nsoal  on  brass  instraments.  As  the  slide 
is  used  only  for  the  general  adjustment  of  pitch, 
it  should  not  move  too  freely,  in  case  the  setting 
should  be  accidentally  altered.  In  instruments 
such  as  th>'  tUite  and  clariiut.  the  8|ieaking 
length  of  which  varies  with  the  opening  of  the 
dilTerent  side-holes,  any  permissible  alteration 
of  pitch  by  means  of  the  tmiing-slide,  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  »ockete<l  joints,  is 
necessarily  snialL  The  reason  for  this  is  tliat 
the  length  added  by  the  extension  of  the  slide 
cannot  bear  a  uniform  projiortion  to  the  virtually 
dilTerent  lengths  of  the  instrumcntas  dct^rniiiiecl 
by  the  different  side-holes ;  therefore,  no  con- 
siderable alteration  of  jiiteh  can  l>e  obtained  on 
such  au  instrument  without  tiirowing  it  out 
of  tnne  witiiin  itself.  This  apparently  trifling 
matter  is  practically  important,  and  the  want 
of  apprehension  of  it  has  led  many  to  under- 
estimate the  diffionlty  and  cost  of  carrying  oat 
such  a  chaiii^f  "f  piti  b  as  was  determined  on  by 
the  Philharmonic  8oci<  ty  of  Loudon  in  1896, 
when  the  pvesent  (\ovr)  pitch  was  introduced. 
Tlje  slow  [ir '^jress  of  the  change  is  larfjrly  due 
to  the  limitation  of  tlie  et&ciency  of  the  slide, 
and  the  consequent  need  of  new  instruments 
oonstmoted  to  the  required  pitch. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  the 
shifting  slide  as  wed  mi  the  trombone,  to  the 
Fkeneh  bom,  hat  the  partionlar  proportions  of 


this  iiistninient  and  others  of  the  horn  type 
do  uut  admit  of  a  successful  application  of  the 
slide  in  this  way.  i>.  J.  b. 

SLIVINSKI,  JosKi'ii  VON,  born  at  WaisaW, 
Dec.  15,  1865,  studied  at  Warsaw  Conserva> 
torinm  underBtrobI ;  atViennawith  Lesehetizhy 
for  four  years ;  and  finally  with  Rubinstein  at 
St.  Petersburg.  His  tirst  appearance  in  public 
was  in  1890,  and  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
his  way  to  England,  where  ho  first  api>eared  at 
a  recital  of  his  own  in  St.  James's  Hall,  May  1 7, 
1892.  In  Jannary  1893  he  played  at  one  of 
Hensohers  London  Symphony  Concerts;  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  March  4 ;  and  at  the  Philhannonic, 
March  9  of  the  same  year.  In  the  following 
Noveml>er  he  made  his  first  apj^arance  in  New 
York.  His  playing  is  remarkable  for  ]>oetical 
feeling,  us  will  as  lor  surprising  brilliance  of 
touch.     (IJaker's  JJ hirt.  of  Mus.  etc.)  M. 

SLOW  MOVEMENT.  A  gont-ric  tcmi  for 
all  pieces  iu  slow  time,  whether  se^iarate  or 
forming  part  of  a  larger  work.  It  is  spedslly 
apjilitd  to  such  pieces  when  ihoy  occur  in  a 
work  in  sonata- form.  The  right  of  ajjy  move- 
ment to  this  title  mvst  depoid  rather  on  its 
fhanioter  than  its  time  indication,  for  many 
movements  marked  AUcgrutto  are  strictly  slow 
movements.  u. 

SLUR.  Tliis  word,  taken  in  its  original  and 
widest  sense,  signifies  an  etl'ict  uf  ]>hrasing 
which  is  more  commonly  exjircHscd  by  the 
Italian  term  htjnto,  i.e.  connected.  The  .sign  of 
the  slur  is  a  curved  line  (Ger.  Schh  ijliogcn ;  Fr. 
LiaiaaiC)  drawn  over  or  nnder  a  group  of  notes, 
and  the  notes  indoded  within  its  limits  are  said 
to  be  durrtd,  and  are  }ierformed  n-ith  smooth- 
ness, if  on  a  stringed  instrument,  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  bow,  or  in  singing,  on  a  single 
syllable.  [See  Legato,  voL  ii.  p.  665.]  But 
although  this  wss  originally  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  is  now  used  in  a  more  restrict)  u  s<  u'-c, 
to  denote  a  special  phrasing  ellect,  in  which  the 
last  of  the  notes  cotnprised  within  the  curved 
line  is  shortened,  and  a  considerable  stress  laid 
on  the  first.  Tliis  cfler-t  lins  already  been  fully 
descril-oi  in  tlie  article  I'HKA.siKO  [vol.  iii.  p. 
71''].  In  vocal  music  tlie  slvr  is  employed  to 
indicate  the  use  of  Poiitamknto.  and  it  is  also 
very  generally  placed  over  two  or  more  notes 
which  are  sang  to  a  single  syllable.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  sign  is  8Upcrnuou«,  since  if 
the  ^tassage  consists  of  quavers  or  shorter  uotes^ 
the  oonneotion  can  be  mown  by  writing  them 
in  groups  instead  of  separate,  while  even  if  the 
notes  are  crotchets,  the  fact  of  there  being 
bat  a  single  syllable  snfficiently  indicates  the 
Injnto.  Moreover,  an  effect  analogous  to  the 
slur  in  instrumental  music,  whereby  the  second 
of  two  notee  is  cnrtafled  and  weakened,  is 
perTectly  po>sible  in  siiiL,'inL'.  and  may  very 
probably  have  been  intended  by  the  earlier 
composers  where  the  sign  of  the  slur  is  employed. 
This  view  is  insisted  npsn  by  Mendelssohn,  whi> 
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i>i  a  letter  to  O,  A.  Miu  faiTeii '  strongly  objects 
to  the  engraven  of  his  edition  of  '  Israel  in 
EJgTpt'  pluing  the  dor  over  two  qnaTon  or 

•etniquavers  which  are  to  be  sung  to  one  word. 
When  the  slur  is  used  in  combination  with  a 

series  ot'dot^,  thus  •  •  •  •,  it  indic-ati-s  the  etfcct 

called  inezM  staccato,  iii  which  tiie  notejj  are 
made  of  longer  duration  than  if  marked  with 
the  staccato -sign  only,  Iwin^'  Hust^iiied  for  nearly 
their  full  value,  and  separated  by  a  vrry  )>riei' 
infcnrval  of  sUonoe.  [See  alio  Staoca  i  >.  J    k.  i  . 

SMALL  OOTAVK.    See  C,  vol.  i.  p.  i:};}. 

SMART)  OaOBOE,  a  Loudon  music- pubiiaher 
who  had  some  akill  as  a  perfimner  on  the 
double  basH.  He  was  one  of  a  nnisieul  family, 
and  hia  son,  Sir  George  Smart,  and  other  relatives 
attained  disthietion.  Before  entering  bnriness, 
he  was  an  iussi.'itint  to  Hubert  UiiEMNi;!!,  and 
had  beou  possibly  also  employed  by  William 
Napibk.  He  begau  in  the  mono  trade  abont 
1770,  his  shop  being  at  the  corner  of  Argyll 
Street,  and  numbered  331  Oxfonl  Street  He 
iaaned  many  minor  publications,  such  as  country 
danoee  and  sheet  music,  and  remained  at  331 
Oxford  Street  until  one  of  the  earliest  years  of 
the  19th  century,  the  {icriod  of  his  death. 
Qeoige  Smart  was  oue  of  the  fonndeis  of  * 
benevolent  stxni'ty  for  musicians.  f.  k. 

SMART,  Sir  (Jeorge  Thomas,  Knight,  boru 
May  10,  1776,  son  of  the  above  (>eorge  Smart, 
received  his  early  musicjil  education  as  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrton.  He 
learned  mipm -playing  fh>m  Dr.  Dnpoli  and 
composition  from  I>r.  Arnol  l.  On  quitting  the  , 
choir  in  1791  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  j 
oiganist  of  St.  Jamee's  Ohapel,  Hampatead  I 
Road,  and  was  also  engaged  as  a  \'iolinist  at  i 
Salomon's  concerts.  At  a  rehearsal  of  a  sym> 
phony  of  Haydn*a  fbr  one  of  those  oonoerts  ttie 
drummer  was  absent,  and  Haydn,  who  was  at 
the  hartxsichord,  inquired  if  any  oue  present 
oould  play  the  drums.  YoungSmart  volunteered, 
Imt  ftoTH  inexperience  was  not  veiy  auoceasful, 
whereupon  the  great  composer,  ascending  the 
orchestra,  gave  him  a  practical  lesson  in  the 
art  of  drumming.  About  the  same  time  ho 
cmnmeneed  practice  as  a  teadirr  of  the  harpsi- 
chord and  singing.  He  soon  showed  an  aptitude 
for  condaoting  musical  perforuiancea.  In  18 11 , 
having  successfully  conductetl  some  concert*  in 
Dublin,  ho  was  knighted  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.  In  1813  he  was  chosen  one  of  tiie 
original  members  of  the  Phil!i;inii<ii!ic  Society, 
and  betwoeu  that  date  and  1844  conducted 
forty-nine  of  ita  oonoerts.  From  1818  to  1825 
ho  conducted  the  Ijeiitcri  nnitorios  at  one  or 
other  of  the  patent  theatres,  at  one  of  which 
in  1814  he  introduced  Beethoren's  'Mount  of 
Olives'  to  the  English  public.  In  1S18  he 
directed  the  City  concerts  established  by  Baron 
Heath.  On  April  1,  1822.  he  waa  appointed 
I  Mat  Mtf  JCmAteta.  M  ad.  p.  97. 


one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
room  of  Charles  Knyvett,  deceased.  '  lu  182S 
he  aooonpanied  Oharlea  Kemble  to  Oetmaay  to 
engage  Welwr  to  compose  an  oi>ora  for  Covent 
Gai-den,  and  when  Weber  came  to  England  in 
1826  to  bring  out  his  'Oberon*  lio  waa  the 
guest  of  Sir  George  Smart,  in  whose  house  he 
died  on  June  5.    [See  Musical  Times,  1902, 
p.  533.]    It  was  mainly  by  the  exertions  of 
Sir  George  Smart  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict  that 
the  statue  of  Weber  at  Dresden  was  erected, 
the  greater  part  of  the  subscriptions  liaving 
been  collected  in  England.    In  1836  Sir  George 
introduced  Mendelssohn's  '  St.  Taul "  to  England 
at  the  Liverpool  Festival.    [On  bis  duties 
in  connection  with  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  see  the  Musical  Times,  1902,  p.  1^.] 
On  the  death  of  Attwood  in  1838  he  was  ap- 
I)ointe<l  one  of  the  composers  to  the  Chapel 
Royal.    To  careful  inusiciniislii]t  he  addetj  an 
administrative  ability  whicii  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  condnotonhip  of  mnsical  tetiTala 
and  other  ix;rfom)ances  on  a  large  scalOf  and 
his  services  were  for  many  years  in  request  <m 
such  oecarffiitt  all  over  the  ooontij.    He  con- 
ducted  festivals  at  Liverpool  in  1823,  1827, 
1830,  1833,  and  1836;  Norwich,  1824,  18i>7. 
1830,  and  1888 ;  Bath,  1824  ;  Newoastle  ufion- 
Tyne,  1824  and  1842  ;  Edinburgh,  1824  ;  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  1828  j  Dublin  and  Derby,  1831 ; 
Cambridge,  1888andl885 ;  Westminster  Abbey 
1834  ;  Hull,  1834  and  1840  ;  and  Exeter  Hall 
and  Manchester,  1836.    He  was  long  r^Ktrted 
to  by  singers  desirous  of  acquiring  tlie  tradi- 
tional manner  of  singing  Handel's  songs,  which 
he  had  Iwen  taught  by  his  father,  who  had 
seen  Handel  conduct  his  oratorios  :  aniuug  the 
many  he  .so  instructed  were  Son  tag  and  .lennj 
Lind.    He  gave  lessons  in  singing  until  he  waa 
l»a8t  eighty.     He  edited  Orlando  Gibbons'^ 
Madrigals  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  the  'Dettiiigen  Te  Dcuiii '  for  the  Hand.-I 
Society.    He  took  an  active  part  in  procuring 
the  foundation  of  the  Mendehaohn  Sdiolatsldp. 
His  compositions  consist  of  anthems,  chants, 
Kyries,  iiealm  tunes,  and  glees.    In  1863  he 
pnbliahed  a  oollection  of  his  anthems  and 
another  of  liis  ;;lee.s  and  canons.    Two  of  hi» 
glees,  •  The  S.juirrel '  and  '  The  Butterfly's  Ball,' 
were  very  popular.    He  died  at  his  house  in 
Bedford  Stpiare,  Feb.  23.  1867.     [A  r6Lnmt 
entitled  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Sir  Otorge 
Smart,  by  H.  B.  Cox  and  CLE.  Cox,  was 
published  in  1907.]    A  younger  sea  of  Oaoige 
Smarts  senior,  was  Charles  FRP.nERirK,  who 
waa  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  after- 
wanls  a  double-bass  ]ilayer  in  the  prinetpal 
orchestras.    Older  than  Charles,  but  JOOBgar 
than  George,  was  another  brother, 

Hknrv.  born  in  London  in  1778  [waa  ibra 
time  in  his  father's  business,  and  suhscfuirntlv 
(about  1803)  iu  that  of  a  brewer.  This  lattM- 
tiade  being  nnanooeaaftil,  he  ntaned  to  the 
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mnnoil  profBssion].    He  had  begun  his  mnricel 

<  ilui  iition  at  an  larly  a|,'c,  and  studied  the  violin 
mider  Wilbelm  Cramer,  iu  which  he  made  mch 
progress  that  when  only  fourteen  he  was  engaged 
at  tlie  Ojjera,  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music, 
and  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  He  waa 
engaged  as  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Lyceum 
on  ita  being  oi«ned  as  an  English  Opet»>HonM 
in  1809,  and  continued  so  lor  several  oeasons. 
He  waa  Irader  at  tliu  present  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
from  its  opening  in  1812  until  1821.  On  June 
12,  18H',  till-  Itand  jiresented  him  vitli  a  silver 
cup  as  a  token  ol  their  reganl.  He  \va.s  leader 
of  the  Lenten  oratorioa  from  the  time  tliey  came 
under  the  management  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Oeoige,  in  1813,  and  a  member  of  the  Thil- 
harmonio  Society's  orcheatra,  which  he  occa- 
sionally led.  Ill  1820  he  estaMislu  i!  a  manu- 
factory of  pianofortes,  of  a  |ieculiar  construction, 
and  on  July  22,  1828,  ohtafned  a  patent  for 
imptovemont.s  in  tlio  construotion  of  piuiiorortes. 
He  went  to  Dublin  to  superintend  the  debut  of 
his  pupil,  Miaa  Gowaid  (afterwards  Mrs.  Keeley ), 
where  he  was  attacked  by  typhua  finrer,  and 
died,  Nov.  27,  1823.    His  son, 

Hekkt  Tromak  (known  as  Henry  Smart),  a 
jirominent  niemberofthe  modern  EiiglisliSL-hool, 
was  bom  in  London,  Oct.  26,  1813,  and  aft*  r 
deetining  a  commiasion  hi  the  Indian  army,  wa^t 
articled  to  a  aolidtor,  but  quitted  law  for  music, 
for  which  he  had  extraordinary  natural  faculties, 
and  which  ho  stndiod  principally  under  W.  H. 
Kearns,  though  he  waa  to  ft  great  extent  self- 
tauf^ht.  In  1  s:n  he  became  organist  of  the  parish 
eiiurch  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1 836.  While  at  Blackburn  he  composed 
his  first  iiiiiw'rlHnt  work,  an  anthem  for  the  ter- 
centenary ol  tlie  Kelormation,  in  ISa.'i.  In  1836 
he  settlMl  in  London  as  organist  to  St.  Philip's 
Chun  li.  Roj^cnt  Street.  In  March  1844  lie  was 
appointed  to  the  organ  of  St.  Luke's,  Old  Street, 
where  he  remained  nntil  1804,  when  he  waa 
ohoHon  organiat  of  St.  Pancras.  He  was  an 
excellent  oigan-ldayer,  specially  happy  as  an 
aooompanist  in  the  aerrioe,  a  aplendid  «xtem- 
poriser,  and  a  volntniii'Mi.*;  and  adminiblo  com- 
poser for  the  instrument.  But  his  com|iosition8 
were  by  no  meana  confined  to  the  organ.  On 
May  26,  ISr'Tt,  an  o]MTa  from  liis])en,  '  Bertn,  or, 
The  Gnome  of  the  Hartzberg,'  was  successfully 
prodnead  at  tiie  Haymarket.  In  1864  he  com* 
poaed  his  cantata,  'The  Bride  of  Dunkerron ' 
(his  best  work),  expressly  for  the  Binuingham 
Festival.  He  produced  twocantataa,  'King  Rent's 
Daughter,'  1871,  and  'The  Fishermaidens,' 
both  for  female  voices.  An  opera  on  the  subject 
of  'The  Surrender  of  Calais,'  the  libretto  by 
Flaneh^,  originally  intended  for  Mendelssohn, 
was  pnt  into  his  hands  by  Messrs.  Chaj»poll, 
about  1852,  but  tliough  considerable  progress 
waa  made  with  it,  it  was  narar  completed.  A 
aaerad  cantata,  'Jacob,'  was  written  for  the 
Olaagow  Festival,  produced  Nov.  10,  1873,  and 


two  large  anthema  for  solee,  chonis,  and  organ 

were  written  for  the  Festivals  of  the  London 
Choral  Choira  Aaaociation  at  St.  Paul's  in  1876 
and  1878 — *ffing  to  the  Lord,'  and  '  Lord,  thou 
hast  been  our  refuge.'  For  many  years  ]mst  his 
sight  had  been  failing,  and  soon  after  1864  he 
bMame  too  blind  to  write.  All  his  com}>ositions 
after  that  date  therefore  were  committed  to 
paper — like  those  of  another  distingubhed 
English  composer.  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren — through 
the  truly  diaheartening  proceea  of  dictation. 

It  is  as  a  composer  of  part-songs  and  a  writer 
for  the  organ  that  Henry  Smart  will  be  known 
in  the  future.  His  earlier  i>art-8onga,  'The 
Shejilionl's  Farewell,"  'The  "VVavcs'  Reproof,' 
and  'Ave  Maria,'  are  lovely,  and  will  long  be 
anng ;  and  his  organ  pieoea  we  lUl  ofdmrmhig 
melody  and  clTcctive  c'tubinations.  He  edited 
Handel's  Uiirteen  Italian  duets  and  two  trios 
far  the  Handel  Bodety. 

His  health  had  for  several  years  been  verj-  bad, 
and  cancer  on  Uie  liver  gave  liim  excruciating 
agony.  In  Jnna  1879  the  Government  granted 
him  a  jKjnsion  of  £1 00  a  year  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  music,  but  he  did 
not  lire  to  enjoy  it,  for  he  died  July  6,  1879. 
He  was  buried  in  Hampstead  Cemetery.  His 
last  t  ompositiou  was  a  Postlude  iu  Elf  for  the 
organ ,  finished  very  short ly  before  flie  end.  His 
life  was  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Spark  (Reeves, 
1881),  and  the  book  will  always  be  interesting, 
though  it  might  perha])e  have  been  moreuaefully 
arranged  and  more  accurately'  printed.  [8ae 
the  Slmical  Timrs  for  May  1902.]     w.  ii.  h. 

SMART,  Thomas,  probably  brother  to  the 
elder  George  Smart,  was  an  oiganiat  at  St. 
Clement's  Danes  in  17S3.  He  comjKised  many 
songs  anii  ]>ieces  fur  tlie  pianoforte  and  harpsi- 
chord, lie  set  to  music  tlie  well-known  song 
on  the  death  of  General  Wolfe  by  Tom  Paine, 
beginning  '  In  a  mouldering  cave  where  the 
wntehed  retreat'  Datea  of  Urth  and  death 
not  ascertained.  r.  K. 

SMEGEROILL,  William.  See  CiESAK,  vol.  i. 
p.  44S. 

SMETAXA.  Fr.iEPricif.  born  March  2.  1824, 
at  LeitoniischI  iu  Bohemia,  was  a  pupil  of 
Prokaeh  at  Pragve,  and  anbseqnently  for  a  abort 
time  studied  with  LLszt.  He  Viecame  a  highly 
skilled  pianist,  and  o|)ened  a  music  school  of 
hia  own  at  Prajnie,  where  he  marrfod  the  pianiat 
Katharina  I\<i]  Ir.  In  1856  he  accepted  the 
directorshi]!  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  and  hii  wife  died  niara 
in  1860.  In  1861  ho  mada  atour  in  Swe<]en, 
and  on  the  foundation  of  the  National  Theatre 
in  Prague,  betook  himself  again  to  hia  native 
country,  and  eventually  became  chief  ooodnotor 
of  the  new  institution  iu  1866,  the  year  of 
production  of  his  most  famous  work,  '  Die 
V'erkantte  Braut.'  He  produced  three  other 
IV)heniian  oj>eras, '  Die  Brandenburger in  Bbhmen' 
(1866),  'Dalibor'  (1868),  and  'Zwei  Witnen ' 
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(1874),  before  ho  was  comi)cllod,  by  increasing 
deafness,  to  n-sigii  his  fjost.  Subsequently  to 
his  retirement  the  following  were  [)roduced  : 
*Der  KoBs'  (187SX  '  Du  Oeheimiiis^  (1878), 
'Libussa'  (1881),  and  'Die  Teufelswand  ' 
(1882).  During  his  tenure  of  the  conductor- 
thip  hia  keen  intenat  in  the  career  of  a  member 
of  his  orchestra,  Antoniii  Dvi-nlk,  htwJ  a  ^nvat 
influence  on  the  younger  man's  work,  bmetana's 
other  worke  are  of  great  importenoe  tboagh 
they  are  not  very  numerous.  The  symphonic 
poem  '  Meiu  Vaterland '  is  oast  in  six  sections, 
•Vyeehrad'  (Visegrad),  'Vltava'  (Holdau), 
'  S.iika,'  '  Aus  Bohmens  Hain  und  Flur,'  'Tabor,' 
and  'Blamk.'  It  is  a  work  of  remarkable 
power,  and  Tery  pictureaqoe  in  treatment. 
There  are  besides  three  otlier  symphonic  poems, 
'  WaUenatefai's  Lager, ' '  Richard  IIL and '  Hakon 
Jarl';  a  '  Triomphsy mphonie '  dated  1853,  and 
*  Prager  Kameval '  for  orchestra.  Two  string 
quartets  exist,  in  E  minor  and  C  major  ;  the  first, 
entitled  'Aus  meincm  Lel)en,'  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  chamber  music,  in  which  the  clansical 
form,  somewhat  modified,  is  used  to  destribr  tlu; 
main  event  of  the  composer's  airuer,  and  in 
which  a  ]>erMi.stent  liigh  note  in  the  finale  is 
understood  to  1h>  a  deliberate  statement  concern- 
ing a  note,  similarly  jicrsisteut  to  his  own  eur, 
which  was  the  effect  of  his  deafness.  There  are 
also  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  j»art-songw,  a 
festival  march  for  the  Shakesiitcare  tercentenary, 
and  mnoh  piano  music.  He  became  insane  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  died  in  an  aqrlou  *t 
Prague,  May  12,  1884. 

Smetana  ia  tlM  first  (and,  as  aome  think,  the 
greatest)  Bohemian  com^^toscr  who  deliberately 
took  bis  stand  as  au  exponent  of  the  art  of  h^ 
native  oonntry.  Bnt  he  ia  a  great  deal  more 
tliaii  tills,  for,  thoiii^h  his  music  has  Wen  long 
iu  making  its  way  outside  liohomia,  yet  it  has 
now  obtained  so  atrong  a  hold  that  it  ia  moat 
unlikely  to  be  forgotten.  If  he  may  not  have 
auooeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  national  polka- 
measure  the  entry  into  nlaaiilinal  structnre  that 
Dvofak  won  for  the  /arimU  and  dumhi,  yet 
his  attempt  to  do  so  marks  a  point  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  form.  Though  his  sym- 
phonic jwems  are  not  realistic,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  carried  on  the  tradition 
of  that  form  from  the  hands  of  Liszt,  and  in- 
creased its  power  of  pictorial  expression.  The 
famous  opera  'Die  Verkaufte  Hraut '  ('  l'n5<iaua 
Nevesta ' — '  The  liai  twred  Bride  ' — is  the  ori- 
ginal Bohemian)  is  one  of  the  most  beantiAil  of 
modern  eomie  ojxjras,  and  on  a  small  st;u'e,  pre- 
sented by  j)erfurmers  who  understand  tlic  true 
oomio  traditions,  it  must  always  impress  itself 
on  the  audience.  Hitherto,  though  twice  brought 
out  iu  London,  it  has  not  achieved  a  great  sue- 
ceaa  with  the  geneiml  pnUie,  fbr  Oovent  Garden 
and  a  company  accustomeil  to  interpreting  the 
later  works  of  Wagner  are  not  the  ideal  condi- 
timu  of  ita  preaeutmeot.   It  was  flzst  given  by 


the  Ducal  company  of  Saxe-Cobui;g  and  Gotha 
at  Drury  I^ane  on  June  26,  1895,  and  at  Covent 
Uardeu  on  Jan.  24,  1907.  There  is  plenty  of 
vis  mmim  in  it,  and  lovely  music  from  beginning 
U>  t  iid,  i|uite  ori^'iiial  and  characteristic  ;  but  so 
far  uutliing  hah  made  quite  such  a  success  as  its 
ov(  1  tiirc,  wbidk,  under  the  name  of '  Lustspiel ' 
or  '  Comedy '  ovcrttire,  was  widely  known  and 
dearly  loved  long  before  the  opera  was  produced 
in  England.  Monographs  on  the  oompoaer  were 
written  by  B.  Wallek  in  1895  and  Hostinskh 
iu  ItfOl,  the  latter  being  in  Czech  (iiiemaun'a 
ZietBttoM,  eto.)b  M. 

SMETHEKGELL,  William,  a  pianist  in 
London,  was  author  of  A  TrecUiae  oil  Thorough 
Boss,  1794,  and  Rule*  far  Tharwi^  Aus,  with  , 
three  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin  (1795)  ; 
[he  composed  also  six  concertos  for  harjwichord 
or  pianoforte  with  two  Tiolins  and  violoncello 
(1785),  six  duets  for  two  violin.s,  op,  17  (1800), 
six  easy  solos  for  violin  (1790),  six  lessons  for 
harpsichord,  six  overtures  in  eight  parts,  and  a 
second  set,  op.  8.  lie  also  adapted  oompu»it  ions 
from  Joniiiielli  and  other  com}>osers,  and  wrote 
songs,  lii  it.  Mica.  Biog.'].  Hu  was  organist  of 
8t.  Margaret  on  the  Hill,  Sonthwarl^  and 
Allliallow.s  Barking.  w.  H.  H. 

SMITH,  AucK  Makv  (Mil*.  Meauows 
WbitbX  *  diatingnished  En^iah  oomposer,  was 
l>oni  May  IP,  1S;?9.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Sir 
W.  Sterudale  Bennett  and  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  ; 
married  Frederick  Meadows  "White,  Esq.,  Q.C 
(afterwards  a  Judge  for  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex), Jan.  2,  1867,  was  elected  Female  Profee- 
aional  Aauicbte  of  the  Philharmonie  Society  in 
Novend>er  1867,  Hon.  Mt  iober  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  iu  1884,  and  died  Dec  4, 
1884.  She  waa  a  prolifie  oompoaer  of  works  of 
all  dimensions.  The  li.st  embraces  two  Sym- 
phonies, iu  C  minor  (1863),  and  G  ;  Qvertoree 
to  'Endymion'  (1864,  rewritten  1871X  'I^lla 
Kookh  •  (1865),  '  Mas<]ue  of  Pandora.'  with  two 
lutermezzi  (1878),  and  'Jaaon'  (1879);  a 
Oonoerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra  (1872) ;  an 
Introduction  and  Allegro  for  PF.  and  orchestra 
(1865);  four  PF.  quartets,  in  Ih  (1861),  D 
(1864),  E,  and  O  minor;  a  PP.  trio  in  G 
(1862) ;  three  String  quartets,  in  D  (l  s<"-2),  A 
(1870),  and  G  ;  also  five  Cantatas  for  soli, 
chorus,  and  orchestral  accomi)animent— '  Rudes- 
heim  or  Giscla'  (Cambridge,  1865),  King>-Uy's 
'  Ode  to  the  North- Rist  Wind  '  (Hackney  Chuud 
Assm  iation,  1 8>0),  Collins's'Odetotlie  I'assions' 
(Hereford  Festival,  1882),  Kingsley's  'Song  of 
the  Little  lialtung'  (1883),  Kingsley's  'Red 
King'(1884);  PartSoug,  'The  Dream"  (1863); 
Duet  (B.T.) '  Maying' ;  many  solo-aonga,  duete, 
etc.  'Her  mu.sie,'  says  the  Athencrimi  f>f 
Dec.  13,  1884,  'is  marked  by  elegance  and 
grace  ratiierthMi  by  any  great  individttality.  .  • 
that  she  was  not  deficii  nt  in  power  and  energy  is 
proved  by  portions  of  the  "  Ode  to  the  North-East 
Wind,"  and  "The  Passions."  Her  fomis  wars 
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ahvajldear  and  her  xdcm  free  from  eccentricity  ; 
Imt  tympAthies  were  eridently  with  the  classic 
nther  thu  with  the  roniantie  aehool.'  o. 

SMITH,  Chakles,  bom  in  London  in  1786, 
WM  in  1796  admitted  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
Soyal  under  Dr.  Ayrton,  but  wu  withdrawn 

from  the  choir  in  1798  and  became  a  pupil  of 
John  Ashley.  In  1800  he  sang  at  the  Oratorios, 
Banelagh,  etc  \J\yon  the  breaking  of  his  voice 
in  1803  he  acted  as  deputy  organist  for  Knyvett 
and  Staffonl  Smith  at  tho  ChajK'!  Royal,  and 
soon  alterward.H  became  orgauiut  of  Ci-oydon 
Church.  In  1807  he  was  ftf^inted  organist 
of  Welbeck  Chap»'l.  lit*  composetl  the  music 
for  the  following  dramatic  piec^  :  '  Yes  or  No,' 
1809 ;  *  The  Tourist  Friend,'  and  '  Hit  or  Miss,' 
1810;  'Anything  New,'  1811  ;  'How  to  die 
for  Love ' ;  '  Knajischoa,  or  the  Forest  Fiend,' 
Lyeemn«  1880.  In  1815  he  appealed,  with 
success,  at  the  Oratories  a--  a  b.iiit'inc  sii!<,'i  r. 
In  the  next  year  he  settled  in  Liverpool,  where 
he  resided  for  many  yean.  He  oompoeed  many 
8<ii);>'s  and  ballads,  the  best  of  which  is  *Tlio 
Battle  of  Hoheuliuden.'  He  published  in  1844 
a  wofk  called  *  AiMient  Bmlmody,'  consisting  of 
adaptations  from  music  of  Ravenscroft ,  Morley, 
eto.  He  ultimately  retired  to  Croditon,  Devon, 
where  he  died  Nov.  22,  1856.        w.  H.  H. 

SMITH,  Edward  Sydney,  bom  at  Dor- 
chester, July  14,  1839,  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  his  ]iarents,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  went  to  Lt.>ipzig,  where  he  studied  the 
piajio  umler  Mo«»t;heles  and  Plaidy  ;  tho  violon- 
cello under  Grutzmacher  ;  hamiDny  and  counter- 
point under  Haaptmann,  Richter,  and  pAp])i'ritz ; 
and  Oom]>osition  undi  r  Kietz.  He  n  turne<l  to 
England  in  1858,  and  iu  tho  following  year  he 
aetUed  in  Ziondea,  where  he  long  ei^oyed  eon- 
ttderable  reputation  as  a  toa4.-her.  His  coni- 
podtitnia,  which  are  conllned  to  PF.  pieces, 
were  extremely  {>opular  with  the  nnmeroaa  daas 
of  performers  whnvi.  ta.st<.s  are  s.iti<fi''d  by  a 
nuudmum  of  brilliance  combined  with  a  mini- 
mum of  difficulty.  The  meet  snooeaeftil  of 
bis  many  pieei-s  weri'  *  T,a  Harpc  Kolienne,' 
*Le  Jet  d'Eau,'  'The  Spinning  Wheel,'  and  a 
*  Tarantella' in  E  minor,  which  Qikt  meet  of 
his  compositions)  have  been  published,  and  met 
with  the  same  popularity  on  the  Continent  as  in 
England.  Hodicd  in  London,  March  8, 1 889,  and 
was  buried  in  Kt  iisal  Green  Cemetery,    w.  B. ». 

SMITH,  FATMEli,  the  usual  api«llation  of 
Bkrnakd  SriiMlUT,  a  celebrale<l  orfjan-buiMer, 
born  in  Gennany  abont  1630,  who  came  to 
England  in  1660  with  two  nephews,  (icrurd  and 
Bernard,  his  assistants.  To  distinguish  him 
from  these  and  express  the  reverence  due  to  his 
abilities,  he  was  oalle  1  Father  .Smith.  His  first 
organ  iu  this  country  was  tliat  of  tho  Royal 
Chapel  at  Whitehall,  which  Ptopys  mentfona  in 
his  Diary  as  having  heard  on  July  8,  1660. 
Subsequently  he  built  one  for  Westminster 
Abbey,  one  for  St.  Gilee'e-iB-the-Fieldi  (1671), 


and  one  for  St.  Mar;::Tir(  t*s,  'Wcstniinster  ('1fi7.''>), 
of  which  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
organist  at  a  salary  of  £20  a  year.  He  was 
now  rapidly  acfpiiring  fame  and  was  appointed 
Oigan-maker  iu  ordinary  to  the  iung,  apart- 
ments in  Whitehall  beiqg  allotted  to  him,  called 
in  the  old  plan  *The  Oc{|ao>hailder*e  Work* 
house.' 

In  1682  the  treaBorws  of  the  aooietiee  of  the 
Temple  had  some  ocmvoaation  with  Smith  ro- 
sjwcting  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  their  church. 
.Subsc(iuently  Renatus  Harris,  who  had  warm 
supporters  amongst  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
T<'iii|'l'\  \v:i.N  introduced  to  their  notice.  It  was 
ultimauly  agreed  that  each  artist  should  set  up 
an  ofgan  in  the  cburch,  and  in  1684  both 
instruments  were  ready  for  competition.  In 
1685  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  made 
choice  of  Smith's  oi^n  [whidi  was  played  fcy 
Hi  iiry  Purcell]  ;  but  those  of  the  Inner  TevnM 
dissented,  and  it  was  not  until  1688  that  Snufli 
received  payment  for  his  inetmment,  namely, 
£1000. 

In  1683  he  contracted  for  the  organ  of  Durham 
CathedraL    In  conseqnenoe  of  the  reputation 

he  had  acquired  by  these  instmnionts,  he  was 
made  choice  of  to  build  an  orgian  for  SL  Paul's 
Cathedral,  then  in  oonrse  of  enetioiit  Tim 
instrument  was  opened  on  Dec.  2, 1697*  Sttiill 
became  Court  organ-builder  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
died  1 708.  [His  portrait  is  in  the  Music  School 
Collection  at  Oxford.] 

Aoooi-ding  to  Hawkins  and  Bumey  the  two 
neplit  us  of  Schmidt,  as  above  mentioned,  were 
nartii  l  !>< mard  and  Gerald.  But  Horace 
Walpolc  alters  Bernard's  name  to  Christian. 
These  two  arc  very  little  known,  although  they 
built  eeiwal  line  instruments. 

In  1755a  Mr.  Gerard  Smith  was  organ -repairer 
to  Chelsea  HoepitaL  This  was  probably  a  grand- 
nephmr  of  Father  Smitii,  rfaoe  from  the  date  he 
coiiM  lianlly  have  been  his  nephew.     V.  PE  V. 

SMlIll,  Geukuk  TowNsuiWD,  son  of  £dward 
Woodley  Smith  (bom  May  28,  1776,  ehoriiter 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  afterwards  lay  vicar  of 
St.  George's  Cliapel,  Windsor,  from  1796  until 
his  deaU),  June  17,  1849),  was  bom  in  the 
Horseshoe  Cloisters.  Windsor,  Nov.  14,  1818. 
He  received  his  early  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  St.  George's,  Windsor.  On  quitting 
the  choir  he  became  a  pupil  of  Highmore  Skeats, 
the  Cha(>el  organist,  and  afterwards  came  to 
London  and  studied  under  Sanmel  Wesley.  He 
next  obtained  an  appdntment  as  organist  at 
fjisti)oume,  whetiee  he  removed  to  King's  Lynn 
on  being  chosen  organist  there.  On  Jan.  5, 
1843,  ho  was  appointed  organist  of  Hereford 
Cathedral.  As  such  he  liccame.  ex  officio,  con- 
ductor of  tho  Meeting  of  the  Throe  Choirs  at 
Hereford,  besidee  discharging  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  voluntarily  tmdertook  the  laborious 
ottice  of  honorary  secretary  to  tho  festival,  and 
by  his  ontiiing  and  energetic  exertjons,  in  the 
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*"oiirsp  of  the  twelve  triennial  festivals  wliioh  ' 
he  directed,  raiscvj  it  musically,  from  a  low  to 
a  very  high  oondition,  and  finaaeiftUy,  from  a 
heavy  Ions  to  u  '^n'm.  lie  composf<l  an  S-voice 
anthem  aud  a  Jubilate  for  the  fetitivaU,  and 
other  church  music,  as  vnU  as  piano  piecea  of  a 
popular  kind.  He  died,  very  suddenly,  Allgttst 
3,  1877,  universally  beloved  aud  respected. 

HIa  brother  Alfrcd  Mowtkm,  bom  at 
Windsor,  May  13,  1828,  was  also  educated  in 
the  choir  of  St.  George's.  On  (quitting  it  lie 
became  a  tenor  singer,  and  ailw  belonging  to 
the  choir  of  St.  Andrew's.  Wi  lls  Strfot,  succeeded 
J.  W.  Hobbe  as  lay  vicar  of  Wostniiii^ter  Abbey  ; 
he  was  also  a  gentleman  of  the  Ohapel  Royal 
(1858).  He  was  distin^niished  as  a  hallad  singer, 
and  for  his  skill  in  recitative.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at  the  Royal  Aosdemj  of  Mono 
and  the  Guildhall  SobooL  He  died  in  London, 
iUj  2,  1891. 

Another  brother,  Samitbl,  was  born  in  Eton, 
August  29,  1821.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  as 
one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
William  Hawos.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
choir  lu^  obtained  the  appointment  of  organist 
at  Hayes  Church,  Middlesex,  and  was  suhsc- 
quently  organist  at  Eton  and  Egham.  In  1 S57 
he  became  organist  at  Trinity  Church,  Windsor, 
and  in  1861  organist  of  the  Parish  Church. 
He  issued  some  conipilationa  of  tunes  and 
ehants.  w.  h.  h. 

SMITH,  John,  Mu8.D.,waabornatCanihritlge 
in  1797.  On  Hov.  23,  1815,  he  wae  admitted 
to  a  situation  in  th«  eboir  of  (%rist  Ohureb 
Cathrdral,  Dulilin.  hut  failed  to  socure  the 
ap[K>iutiueut  of  vicar  choral  owing  to  his  having 
quarrelled  and  gone  to  law  with  the  Dean  in 
182-1.  On  Feb.  r>,  1819,  ho  was  apjtointcd  a 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  On 
July  7,  1827,  the  degree  of  Mna.D.  was  con-  I 
fcrre«l  ujK)n  him  by  the  Uiiivcrsity  of  Dublin. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  appointments  of 
Chief  Gomposer  of  the  State  Hnsie,  Msster  of 
the  King's  Band  of  State  Musicians  in  Ireland, 
and  Composer  to  the  Chai)el  Royal,  Dublin ; 
and  in  1847  was  chosen  Professor  of  Music  in 
Dublin  University.  He  composed  '  The  Revela- 
tion,' an  oratorio,  some  church  music,  and 
several  prize  glees  and  other  coro]K)sitions.  In 
1837  he  published  a  volume  of  Cathedral  Music 
containing  services  and  chants,  and  a  '  Veni, 
Creator.'    He  died  Nov.  12,  1861.     \v.  h.  h. 

SMITH,  Jons (oigan-bnilder).  See  Vowles. 

SMITH,  John*  Christophfu,  h<<rn  in  1712, 
wasson  of  John  Chris  topher  Schmidt,  otAns()ach, 
wbo,  a  few  years  later,  oame  to  England  and 
liecame  Handel's  treasurer.  [Ho  was  agent  for 
the  sale  of  Handel's  music.  While  John  Cluer 
ettgraved  the  seversl  works  |mbl{shed  by  Handel 
oil  lii';  own  behalf.  Moarcs  sold  them  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  Smith  at  the  sign  of  'The 
Hsnd  and  Husiek-Book '  in  Oovontiy  Street] 
The  yoougsr  Bmitii  showintg  a  fondness  for 


'  music,  Handel  began  teaching  him  when  be 
was  thirteen  years  old.  He  afterwards  studied 
composition  under  Dr.  Pspusch  and  Thomas 
Roseingrave,  and  in  1732  pro<luced  his  Eng- 
lish opera,  'Teraminta,'  and  in  1733  another 
opera,  'inyssss.*  In  1788  he  oompoeed  an 
oratorio.  '  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan.'  About  1745  he  travelled  on  the 
Oontinent,'nnnain{ng  absent  about  three  years. 
In  17.')4  he  wa.s  appointed  the  first  organist 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  ChapeL  (bee 
Mtuieai  Thneg,  1902,  p.  877.)  When  Handel 
iH'came  blind  Smith  was  employed  as  his 
amanuensis,  and  Handel's  latest  coni]X)sitions 
were  dietatod  to  Mm.  He  also  played  the 
organ  at  HaTulcl's  oratorio  performances.  In 
1754  he  composed  the  opera  of  'The  Fairies,' 
altered  from  Shakespeare's  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  which  met  with  great  sua-ess,  and  in 
1756  the  opera  of '  Tlic  Tempest,'  adapted  from 
Shakespeare's  play,  two  songs  in  which,  '  Full 
fathom  five,'  and  'The  owl  is  abrojul,'  long 
contitnied  favourites;  atid  in  1760  'The  En- 
clianter,'  a  musical  entertainment.  Handel 
be<|ueathc<l  to  hiiu  all  his  original  MS.  scores, 
his  harpsichonl,  his  bu.st  by  Roubilliac,  and  his 
jMjrtrait  by  Denner.  After  Handel's  death 
Smith  carried  on  the  oratorios,  in  conjunction 
with  Stanley,  until  1774,  when  he  retired  and 
went  to  reside  at  Bath.  Besides  the  before-' 
mentioned  woilcs  he  eompoaed  *  Fsmdise  Lost,' 
'Rebecca,'  'Judith,*  ' Jehoshaphat,'  and  'Re- 
demption,' oratorios  ^besides  compiling  two 
oratorios  from  Handel  s  works,  *Nabal,'  and 
'Gideon');  '  Dario,'  '  lasipile^'  and  'II  Tiro 
riconosciuto,'  Italian  operas  ;  a  Burial  Service  ; 
and  sereral  miscellaneous  voesl  and  instrmnentsl 
pieces.  (See  Aiuril,>t,-s  of  O,  F.  Handel  and 
J.  C.  Umilh.)  Geot]ge  III.  having  continued  to 
Smitii  a  pension  which  had  been  granted  by  his 
mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  Sfllitll 
evinced  his  gratitude  by<preeentlng  to  the  King 
all  Handel's  MS,  aooiWH-iKnr  at  Bttddngham 
Palace— the  harpdeliord,  aod  the  bust  by  Rou- 
billiac, retaining  only  the  portrait  by  Denner. 
He  died  Oct.  3,  1795.  Three  large  collections 
of  Handel's  works  exist  in  Smith's  MS.  :  one 
lx>longerl  to  H.  B.  Leunard,  Esq..  Hampstead, 
and  is  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu.seum.  Cam- 
bridge ;  another  to  Dr.  Chrysander  ;  and  n  tliinl 
t-ri  the  Granville  family  of  Wellestxiui  iK'  Hall, 
Warwickshire.  w.  ji.  ii. 

SMITH,  John  Stapfoui)^  son  of  Martin 
Smith,  organist  of  Cloncoster  Catliedral  from 
1743  to  1782,  was  born  at  Gloucester  iu  1750. 
He  obtained  his  earliest  musioal  instmetion 
from  his  father,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
to  London  to  study  under  Dr.  Boyoc,  and  also 
beeame  a  dhorister  of  the  Ohapel  Boysl  under 

James  Nans.  On  quitting  the  choir  he  sc<hi. 
loosly  pursued  his  studies,  and  became  an  able 
organist,  an  effident  tenor  singer,  an  esosIleDt 
oompossr,  and  an  aoeomplislied  nuaiosl  anti- 
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quary.  In  1 778  he  ma  swaided  two  prizes  by 
till-  Cfitcli  Cliib.  nnc  for  a  catch,  'Here  flat,' 
atiii  the  other  for  a  canou,  '  0  remember  not  the 
■ins.'  In  the  next  four  yeara  he  gained  {irizes 
for  the  following  compositions :  '  Let  happy 
lovers  fly,'  glee,  1774  ;  'Since  Phillis  has 
babbled,'  catoh,  and  '  Bleat  pair  of  ayrane^'  glee 
(five  voices),  ]"",'>  ;  'While  fools  their  time,' 
glee,  1776  ;and  '  Ketum,  bleet days, 'glee,  1777. 
He  rendered  great  aaatstanee  toSir  John  Hawkina 
in  the  production  of  liis  Hixtortj,  not  only  Viy 
redncing  ancient  compositions  into  modem 
BotatioD,  hot  also  by  the  loan  of  aome  valiiaUe 
aeriy  MSS.  from  his  extensive  and  cnrioas 
library,  from  which  Sir  John  culled  aereral 
pieces  to  enrich  his  Appendix.  In  1779  he 
published  'A  Collection  of  Kngiiah  Songs,  in 
score,  for  three  and  four  voices,  composed  al»out 
the  year  1500.  Taken  from  MSS.  of  the  same 
age' ;  among  which  is  the  Agincourt  song,  '  Our 
king  went  forth  to  Nortnandy.'  (S«e  '  English 
Csrobof  the  Fifteenth  Century.  )  In  1780  ho 
Kron  another  prize  from  the  Oatch  Club  by  his 
ode,  'When  to  the  Muses'  Imunted  hill.'  He 
published  at  various  times  live  collectiona  of 
g}eea,  eontaining  oompoaitfom  which  place  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  gloc  composers. 
Besides  his  prize  glees  they  include  'As  on  a 
sommer'a  day,'  *  what  shall  he  have  that  Idlled 
the  deer ? ' '  Hark,  the  liollow  wo<:k1s  resounding," 
and  the  madrigal '  Fk)ra  now  calleth  forth  each 
flower.'  Fourteen  glees,  fourteen  oatehee,  fonr 
canons,  two  rounds,  an  ode,  a  madrigal,  and  a 
motet  by  him  are  given  in  Warren's  collections. 
He  also  published  a  collection  of  songs  (1785), 
and  'Twelve  Chants  composetl  for  the  use  of  the 
Ghi^of  the  Church  of  England.'  On  Dec.  16, 
1784,  after  having  for  many  years  ofliciated  m 
a  deputy,  he  was  apjKjinted  a  gentleman  of  tlic 
Ch8j)el  Royal,  and  on  Feb.  22,  1785,  a  lay 
vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  being  installed, 
after  his  ytu  of  probatioii,  April  18,1 786.  In 
1  7Pn  lip  w.vs  engaged  as  organist  at  (^louc^ster 
Festival,  in  1793  he  published  a  volume  of 
'  Anthems,  composed  for  the  Choir  Serviee  of 
the  Church  of  England.'  In  180'_>,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  organists  of  the  Ohapel  Royal,  and  on  May 
11.  I  SOTi,  u|>on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ayrton, 
succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  Children.  In 
1812  he  produced  his  intensfeing  woHc  *  Hnsica 
Antiqua.'  [Sec  vol.  iii.  pp.  328-9.1  In.Tun«'1817 
he  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  Children  of 
the  Ohapel  Boyal.  Besides  the  before-named 
compositiona  he  produced  '  An  Ode  on  the  First 
of  April,'  for  voices  and  instnnucntJ*,  which  was 
never  published.  A  MS.  JiUrodiidion  to  the  An 
of  cnmposiiui  Mtutir,  by  him,  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Saered  Ilamionie  Society,  which  also  con- 
tains his  Musical  Commonplace  Hook.  He  died 
in  London,  Se])t.  21, 1886.  By  his  will,  dated 
•Ian.  21,  183-1,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to 
his  only  surA'iving  daughter,  Gertrude  8taltbrd 


ftnitil,  and  appointed  her  sole  exeentrix.  A  few 

years  afterwards  she  became  insane,  and  in  1844 
the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ordere<l  tliat  her 
property  should  be  realised  and  the  prooeeds 
invested  for  her  Ivcnefit.  Tlirmigli  iirnu- mee  or 
carelessness  tlie  contents  of  her  house  (which  in- 
eluded  her  Ikthar'a  valnaiUa  Hbnry,  remarkably 
rich  in  ancient  English  musical  manuscrij  fs^ 
were  entrusted  for  sale  to  an  incomi>ctent 
anotfoneer.  ThoHlnarywassold  April  24,1844, 
-sueh  books  a.s  were  descriln^d  at  all  being  cata- 
logued from  the  backs  and  heaped  together  in 
lota,  each  oontnning  a  dosen  or  more  worfca ; 
2191  volumes  were  thrown  into  lots  deacribed 
as  'Fifty  books,  various,'  etc.  The  printed 
music  was  similarly  dealt  with  ;  the  MSS. 
were  not  even  described  a.s  .such,  but  were 
lunij»e<l  in  lots  of  twenties  and  fifties,  and  called 
so  many  '  volumes  of  music'  .')78  volumes  were 
so  disposed  of,  and  there  were  braides  five  lota 
eneli  eontnining  'a  quantity  of  music*  The 
sak-  took  place  in  Gray's  Inn  Road ;  Smith's 
name  did  Dot  apiMar  on  the  oatalogne ;  nothing 
was  done  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  musical 
world,  and  two  dealers,  who  had  obtained  infor- 
mation of  the  sale,  pvrbhaaed  many  of  the  lota  at 
vcrj'  low  prices.  Tliese  aft*r  a  time  were  brought 
into  tlie  market,  but  it  is  learod  the  greater 
part  of  the  H8S.  is  alti^gether  lost  w.  h.  h. 
SMITH,  MoHm.  &a under BuiTHyGxoiiaB 

TOWNSHXMD. 

SMITH,  BoBBiiT  AitOHiBALD,  hom  at  Read* 

ing,  Nov.  16,  1780.  His  father,  a  Paisley  silk- 
weaver,  finding  his  trade  declining  in  Keadiug, 
removeifl  hack  to  Paisley  in  1800.    Bobert  soon 

showed  a  great  aptitude  for  nmsic,  and  at  ten 
could  play  the  violin.  In  1 807  he  was  appointed 
precentor  at  the  Abbey  Church,  Paisley,  a  sitna- 
tion  which  he  filled  for  many  years.  While 
there  he  made  the  acquaititance  of  Robert  Tan- 
iiahill  the  poet,  many  of  whose  fine  lyrics  he  set 
to  music  One  of  these,  'Jessie,  the  Flow'ro* 
Dunblane,*  publislied  in  180f,  at  once  made  itB 
mark,  and  was  universally  admired. 

Smith  pooaoanod  a  fine  vein  of  melody,  and  in 
vocal  comiwaition  had  at  that  time  perhaps  no 
erpial  in  Scotland.  In  1820  be  began  to  publish 
[edited  by  Lady  Naime  and  other  ladies}  *The 
Scottish  Minstrel'  (6  vols.  8vo,  1820-21).  (nn- 
taining  several  hundreds  of  the  best  Scottish 
songs,  not  a  Ibw  of  them  his  own,  frequently 
without  indication.  It  is  still  considered  a  good 
compilation.  In  August  1823  he  obtained  the 
leadenhip  of  the  psalmody  at  6t  Owrg^B 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Besides  anthems  and 
other  pieces  (publishefl  in  1810  and  1819,  mo.st 
of  the  fonner  written  for  the  lM)y8  of  George 
Heriot's  Hospital),  Smith  now  found  time  to 
jmbli'ili  liis  'Irish  Minstrel,' [wliich  was  sup- 
pressed owing  toan  infringement  ot  Moore's  copy- 
right,] followed  in  1826  by  an  '  Introduction  to 
Singing,*  and  in  l.<527  by  'Select  Melodies  of  all 
Nations,'  in  one  volume,  one  of  his  l>est  works. 
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In  1828  he  brought  out  his  '  Sacred  Harmony 
of  tiie  Ohureh  of  Sootland,'  by  which  he  is  now 

best  known.  His  health  was  at  uo  time  robust, 
and  he  suffered  from  dysfwpsia,  under  which  he 
finally  sank,  Jan.  8,  1829.  He  was  buried  in 
Bt.  Cuthbert's  churchyard. 

'  Smith,'  says  the  late  George  Hogarth,  '  was 
a  musician  of  sterling  talent.  .  .  .  His  coin- 
IHxsitions  are  tender, sad  tinged  with meUacholy ; 
simple  and  unpretending,  and  always  graceful 
and  unaliectedly  elegant.  ...  He  had  the  uU- 
minble  good  sense  to  know  how  far  he  oould 
safely  penetrato  into  the  <lcpths  of  counterpoint 
and  modnlatiou  without  losing  hb  way  ;  and 
•oeordingly  his  muBio  is  entirely  free  from  aeien- 
tific  pedantry.'  His  most  popular  pieces  are 
the  songs,  'Jessie,  the  Fluw'r  o'  Dunblane,'  and 
*  Bonnie  Ifary  Hay ' ;  the  duet,  '  Row  weel,  my 
boatie  '  ;  trio  '  Avu  Sanctifisiina '  ;  and  the 
anthems,  '  Sing  unto  God,'  and  '  How  beautiful 
upon  fhe  monntains';  although  many  more 
might  be  nainod  which  are  yet  frequently  sung. 
Owing  to  the  modem  alterations  in  congrega- 
tional singing,  the  introduction  of  German 
chorales  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  melodies,  and 
tlie  chan;,'i>  from  florid  to  syllabic  tunes,  Smith's 
•Saored  llurniouy'  is  to  a  great  extent  suiwr- 
8c<led.  But  it  still  has  ito  value,  even  at  a 
distance  of  eighty  years  from  it.s  juiblioation. 
[An  excellent  nionioir  of  Smitli  is  attached  to  an 
edition  of  Tannahill's  poems  edited  by  Philip 
Kamsay,  E<iinburgh,  1851.]  JK  B.;  additions  in 
84|uare  brackets  by  f.  k. 

SMITH,  Samuel.  8eemiderSicrrH,0n)B0B 

T<.>WNSIIKN1>. 

SMOLKNSKY,  Stefhek  Yassiuevicu,  a 
leading  authority  on  Bnasian  ehurah  mnale, 

l>orn  at  Kazan,  1848.  Having  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  gaining  &n  insight  into  the 
cnstoms  and  peonuaritiea  of  fhe  seet  known  as 

'Old  nelievors,'  who  have  preserved  the  church 
music  in  its  primitive  forms,  Smolensky  was 
led  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  old  niann« 

scripts  of  the  Solovetsky  library,  preserved  in 
the  Clerical  Academy  at  Ka7Jin.  In  1889  lie 
became  director  of  the  Synodal  School  and 
Choir  in  MosooWi  and  in  the  same  year  was 
ap[)ointed  successor  to  the  ecclesiastic  Razou- 
movsky,  as  professor  of  the  history  of  church 
music  at  the  Moscow  Conservatorium.  While 
Working  at  tin;  Synodal  Scliool,  Smolensky  has 
foruitxi  a  uiiiijuc  collection  of  manu-scripts  from 
fhe  15th  to  the  19th  oentuy,  including  many 
rsrechanta  and  other  examples  of  sacred  music. 
In  1901-3  he  directed  the  Imperial  Court 
Chapels.  Among  his  numerons  oontribations 
t>  tlio  abstruse  and  comiilii-afcil  subjcf-t  on 
wiiich  he  is  an  authority  the  principal  are  :  A 
(knneofCHwrdi-C^iUShuriwj  (Mosoow,  1900, 
.'ith  edition)  ;  OI-I  Choral  Manvsi'ri})ts  in  the 
Synodal  Hehoolt  Moscow  (St  Petersburg,  1899) ; 

(1«01).  B.  w. 


SMOKZANDO  (Ital.,  '  fading  away  '1  A 
term  with  fhe  same  nwnming  «  Morando,  bat 

u.sed  indiscriminately  in  the  oomse  of  * 

[See  MoRENDo.] 

SMYTH,  Ethkl  Mary,  bom  in 
April  23,  IS.'iS.    Daughter  of  General  J.  H. 
Smyth,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery.    For  a  short 
time  in  1877  she  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium, and  under  Heinrich  vou  Herzi^en- 
berg  after  leaving  that  institution.     At  Leipzig 
a  ([uiutet  for  strings  was  jierformed  with  4»uc- 
cess  in  1884,  and  a  suuata  for   piano  and 
violin   in    1887.     Tliis   latter   is  nunilxr-^l 
op.  7,  opp.  3  and  4  being  books  of  sougs.    Al  ter 
her  stndent  d^ys,  she  does  not  appear  to  hsTs 
usefl  opus  innnbfM-s.    A  serenade  for  orchestn 
in  four  movements,  in  D,  was  given  at  the 
Crystal  Flalsee,  April  26,  1890 ;  and  an 
ture,  'Antony  and  Cleof>atra,'  on  Oct.   IS  of 
the  stune  year,  the  latter  l)eing  ro{)eated  at  one 
of  Hensehel's  London  Sympl  lony  Oonoerts  m 
1892.    A  far  more  important  work,  a  S<jl.:-nin 
Mass,  in  D,  was  performed  at  the  Albert  Hail, 
under  Bamby's  dhvction,  Jan.  18,  189S.  This 
work  definitely  placed  the  oomjKJser  anion the 
most  eminent  composers  of  her  time,  and  easily 
at  the  head  of  all  those  of  her  omi  sex.  Th« 
most  striking  thing  about  it  was  the  entire 
absence  of  the  qualities  that  are  usually  ass<-).:>i. 
atcd  with  feminiue  pHxluctions  ;  throughout  it 
was  virile,  masterly  in  construction  and  work- 
manship, and  j>articularly  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  and  rich  colouring  of  the  orchestra- 
tion.   Hiss  Smyth  did  not,  howmrer,  ooms 
into  her  own  until  she  was  recognised  as  an 
operatic  writer.     Her    '  Fantasio '  (libretto 
foonded  by  hennlf  on  De  Mnsset)  was  prodoced 
at  "Weimar  in  1  80*^  in  unfortunate  conditions, 
and  it  was  not  until  its  revival  at  Cnr].sn:)it 
in  Pebituuy  1901  that  it  conid  be  ]>ro]-^rIy 
judged.    The  one-act  'Der  Wald '  was  given 
at  Dresden  in  September  1901 ;  it  waa  pnn 
dnoed  at  Oorent  GaTden,  July  18,  1902,  witib 
very  great  success,  given  again  at  the  Metro- 
politan Ojiera- House,  New  York,  in  Marx-h 
1903,  and  again  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  26, 
1903.    The  distinction  of  its  being  revi\-ed  in 
the  year  after  its  first  jncMluetion  is  significant 
of  its  success,  to  all  who  know  the  .singular 
methods  followed  by  English  operatic  managers. 
It  was  evident  that  here  was  a  work  of  highly 
romantic  character  (the  treatment  of  the  spirits 
of  the  wood  as  the  primary  agents  in  the  drama 
is  full  of  suggestive  beauty),  by  one  who  had 
mastered  not  only  all  the  secrets  of  stage  effect, 
bnt  who  vnderstood how  to  makeheretiiuuces  im- 
pressive, and  liow  to  difTcrentiatc  her  charaotor^ 
The  German  libretto  of  this,  like  that  of  her 
former  work,  was  written  by  the  composer 
herself.    Her  crowning  achievement  so  far,  ii 
the  three-act  opera,  'Les  Naufrageurs'  ('^le 
Wreckers'),  prodnosd  at  Leipzig  as  *Stnad> 
rsefat*  on  Nor.  11,  1906.   The  UbrettOb  by 
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H.  B.  Leforestior,  bears  some  slight  tnOM  of 
being  originally  intended  to  suit  the  con- 
ventions of  the  Paris  Op^ra-Cornique  rather 
than  the  German  stage  ;  but  in  anj  iMUgUoge 
the  wonderful  jwwer  of  the  conception,  musical 
and  dramatic,  must  make  itself  felt.  In  spite 
of  a  perfonnanoo  which  was  so  far  from  idiul 
that  the  conijKtser  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
repeated  at  tliu  same  theatre,  the  work  created 
a  pfofoond  impre— ion.  It  wm  i^vwi  with  far 
more  care  and  success  at  Prapno  on  Dor.  '2'2  nf 
the  same  year,  and  is  accepted  lor  j[>erformaucc 
at  Vienna  (1908).  While  th«  atyle  is  so 
far  modern  as  that  set  pieces  are  dispensed 
with  and  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  an  ftilfilled, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  carry  fiiTonr  with  the 
lovers  of  ugly  imisie,  or  to  write  what  sounds 
bizarre  for  the  sake  of  making  a  sensation. 
The  fine  treatment  of  tiie  choruses  in  the  first 
act,  the  orchcstiul  introduction  to  the  second 
act,  and,  in  the  same  section,  the  great  love- 
duet  which  rises  in  intensity  of  emotion  with 
the  rising  of  the  beacon-flame  lit  by  the  lovers 
to  warn  ships  from  the  dangers  of  the  coast; 
and,  in  the  third  aet,  the  whole  treatment  of 
the  final  dtaation,  in  which  the  lovers  arc  left 
by  the  people  to  be  drowned  by  the  advancing 
tide,  all  these  points  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  ni'>(l<  i]i  opera,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  point  to  a  work  of  any  nationality 
since  Wagner  that  lias  a  more  direct  apjical  to 
the  emotions,  or  that  is  more  skilfully  planned 
and  carried  out.  Some  charming  and  delicately 
wTitten  French  poems,  for  mezzo-soprano  and 
\  t  ry  small  orchestra,  were  anng  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  Nov.  12,  1907.  M. 

SNAKES.  A  group  of  four  or  live  pieces  of 
catgut  rather  loosely  stretched  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  side-drum,  which  jarring  against  the 
parchment  when  the  drum  is  struck  at  the  other 
end  produces  a  peonlisr  rattle  oharacteristio  of 
the  instrument.  F.  K. 

SNETZLER,  John,  was  boru  at  Pasaau  in 
Germany  about  1710.  This  truly  eminent 
organ-builder,  after  ac<iuiring  some  fame  in  his 
own  country,  was  induced  to  settle  in  England 
[in  1740 ;  he  built  the  organ  for  Chesterfield 
Church  in  1741  and  oiK-ncd  a  factory  in  London 
in  1766.  w.  h.  o.  f.].  Ho  built  the  noble  instru- 
ment at  Ljrnn  Regis  (1754) ;  a  very  fine  one  at 
St.  Martin's,  Leicester  (1774);  that  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Chapel  in  the  Savoy,  which  was 
the  first  in  this  country  provided  with  a  i>edal 
clavier ;  and  many  others,  including  cluunber 
organs  of  high  quality.  Two  stories  are  current 
of  his  imperfect  way  of  speaking  English  and 
his  quaint  expressions.  At  the  o(nni>etition  for 
the  place  of  organist  to  his  new  organ  at  Halifax 
(1766),  he  wa-s  so  annoyed  by  tlie  rapid  playing 
of  Dr.  Robert  Wainwright,  that  be  paced  the 
church,  exclaiming,  '  He  do  rvm  over  de  keys 
like  one  cat,  and  do  not  give  my  piiies  time  to  i 
■bpeak.'  And  at  Lynn  he  toU  um  ehunh>  | 


wardens,  upon  their  asking  him  what  their  old 
organ  would  be  worth  if  rejjaired,  '  If  they  would 
lay  out  £100  uiwn  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  worth 
fifty.' 

Snetzler  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  or  the  commencement 
of  the  19th  century.  Having  saved  sufficient 
money,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  ;  l>ut 
after  being  so  long  aceuhtomcd  to  London  purler 
and  English  fare,  he  found  in  his  old  age  that 
lie  <  ould  not  do  without  them,  so  he  returne<l 
to  I^^ndon,  where  he  died.  His  successor  was 
Ohrmann.  [See  HiLL,  W.,  ft  8ok.]     v.  de  p. 

SNODHAM,  Thomas.  An  early  London 
music  printer.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Thomaa  Ebtb,  and  saooeeded  to  the  latter's 
business  in  1 609. 

He  published  a  great  number  of  the  madrigal 
books  of  his  period,  as  Byrd's  *Fkalm8,  Songs, 
and  Sonnets,'  1611;  Maynard's  'The  XII. 
Wonders  of  the  World  set  and  composed  for 
the  Tiol  de  Oamba,'  1611 ;  Robert  Tailonr^s 
'Sacred  Hymns,'  IGlft;  a  second  edition  of 
'  i'amnielia,'  and  othei*  works.  By  reason  of 
some  of  Ids  imprints  reading  'Thomas  Esta 
alia^  Snodham,'  it  has  been  considered  that 
Este  changed  his  name.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  the  fact  being  that  Snodham  (who  had 
married  into  the  family  and  obtained  Este's 
business),  merely  desired  to  be  associated  with 
the  better-known  name  of  Este,  Thomas  Este 
having  just  then  died.  F.  K. 

SNOW,  Valkntink,  was  possibly  son  of 
Moses  Snow,  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Koyal 
from  1089  until  his  death,  Dec.  20,  1702,  and 
also  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey  (Mus. B. 
Cambridge,  1606),  and  a  minor  composer. 
Valentine  Snow  became  the  finest  performer 
upon  the  tnimpt  of  his  day  ;  was  a  meinber 
of  Ilaudel's  oratorio  orchestra  ;  and  it  was  lor 
him  that  tiie  great  composer  wrote  the  difficult 
obblignto  tnimi>et  jiarts  in  '  ^Ie.ssiah,'  '  Samson,' 
' Dettingen  To  Deum,'  'Judas  Alaccabceus,'  etc. 
No  better  eridenoe  of  his  ability  can  be  required. 
In  Jiimuu  y  1 753  he  was  appointed  (in  succession 
to  John  Shore,  deceased)  Seigeant  Trumpeter 
to  the  King,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death 
in  December  1770.  w,  h.  h. 

SNUEii'BOX,  Musical.    See  yoL  i.  p.  136. 
SOCIEDADE  DE  QUABTETOS  DO  PORTO 
(Quartet  Society  of  Oftorto).     Tliis  Society 
originated  in  private  musical  gatherings  at  the 
house  of  a  banker  of  OfKirto  (Sr.  Joa8  Miranda 
Guimaraes).    In  1875  the  violoncellist  J.  Casclla 
settled  in  Oporto,  and  it  was  rcsolvetl  to  give 
public  concerts.    The  first  sul)scriptiou  was  for 
twelve  concerts,  and  fesulted  in  a  net  jirofit  of 
about  £32.    Encouraged  by  theso  resnlts,  the 
same  little  body  of  musicians  has  continued  to 
give  two  series  of  chamb+^r  concerts  yearly, 
'  twelve  in  the  autumn,  and  six  in  the  spring, 
I  They  take  place  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  a 
I  small  oonoert>room  at  the  &  Joa3  Thaivtre. 
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The  programmw  are  entiivly  iiistnnufntal,  and  I 
consist  of  inovpnit'iits  from  tin-  <'liiuiilM>i-imiHic  j 
of  tlio  great  masters,  &a  well  as  from  the  works 
of  Grieg.  Dvorak,  Saiut-Saens,  Liazt,  (Jriuiouer, 
Syencisen,  Tchaikovsky,  niifl  Mij;nel  Angelo. 
Short  analytical  remarks  are  written  by  Sr. 
B.  V.  Horein  d«  Si,  to  whoie  mwgy  and 
enUraalanii  tiie  BoaMj  atm  mneh  of  its 
mootm.  w.  B.  B. 

SOOIETA  ARMONICA.  P^mnded  about 
1827  for  the  jmriMW  of  giving  suliscription 
ooDcertM  in  whioh  symphonies,  overtures,  and 
Qoeasionally  instramental  chamber  woilca  wen 
ioterminglf  ij  with  vixmI  nuinhcrs  usually  drawn 
from  the  Italian  operas.  Mr.  H.  Forbes  was 
the  ecmdnetor,  and  Tolbeoqne  and  the  younger 
Hori  were  the  lea<iers  of  tlie  band.  Beethoven's 
Overture  in  C  major,  Berlioz's  Overture  to  *  Les 
Francs  Juges,'  Reissiger's  Overture  in  F  minor, 
and  the  Ovwtnre  to  'Les  Huguenots, '  were 
amoncT  the  works  whioh  gained  a  first  liearing 
in  England  at  th<>  Rociety's  coucertii ;  and 
Weber's  Mass  in  '  ■  is  nhn  ]iroduced.  Among 
the  vocalists  who  assisted  in  the  concerts  were 
Mmes.  Grisi,  Pen»iani,  Albertazzi,  Bishop,  Alfred 
Shaw,  Miss  Olara  Novello,  and  Miss  Bireii, 
McHsrs.  Phillips,  Ruliini.  Tamburiiii  and 
blache,  Mario  and  Ivauolf.  The  band  included 
Spagnoletti,  A  OrieriMMh,  Willy,  WagstafT, 
Dando,  P.itey,  Jay,  Alsept,  Lindl' y,  H  ittfin, 
Brookes,  Dragonetti,  Howell,  Card,  Kibas, 
Barrett,  Harper,  etc.  Henri  Herz,  the  pianist 
and  eoin]>oser,  and  Hausmann  tlie  violinist, 
made  their  first  appearance  in  this  country  at 
the  Societa  Armonioa.  The  oonoerts  were  sac* 
I'cssively  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern 
in  the  Strand,  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  the 
Opera  Concert  room  in  the  Haymarket  They 
terminate<l  in  or  about  the  year  18.'>0.   c.  m. 

SOCIETE  DE  MU8IQUE  I)E  CHAMHRK, 
POUR  INSTRI'MENTS  X  VENT.  This  \H  &  iS:>oiety 
for  the  performance  of  chamber-music  for  wind 
instrument.s  in  Paris.  It  was  fomiflcd  by 
Mons.  Paul  Talfanel,  the  distinguished  llutc- 
player,  and  the  fint  oonoert  took  place  on 
Feb.  (),  1*5  79.  Six  concerts  were  piven  in  the 
February,  March,  and  April  of  each  year  at 
4  P.M.  on  alternate  Thnrsdaya,  at  the  Salle 
Pleyel  ;  subHcription,  20  fnincs  per  season. 
The  executants  were  all  artists  from  the  Con- 
servatoire concerts,  or  those  cf  Pasdelonp— each 
as  flute,  TalTanel  ;  oboe,  Gillct  and  Boullard  ; 
clanuet,  Gri^zand  Turban  ;  bassoon,  Espaignet 
and  Bonrdean  ;  horn,  Garigne  and  Bremond  ; 
piano,  Ijouis  Di-  nier.  A  Socifty  modelled  on 
this,  the  '  Wind  Instrument  Chamber  Music 
Society,'  did  good  work  in  London  in  the 
years  1K89.03.  n. 

SOClfiTl-:  DES  CONCERTS  DU  CONSER- 
VATOIRE.    See  vol,  i.  pp.  674,  C,7r,. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
MUSICIANS.  A  benevolent  8o<Mety,  established 
in  1822  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  its 


membera  daring  sickness ;  to  sHiat  in  the 

support  of  those  who,  by  old  age  or  unavoidabl* 
calamity  may  become  unable  to  follow  tlieir 
])rofe8sion  ;  and  to  allow  a  certain  sum  at  the 
death  of  a  member  or  a  nu  iiiln  r's  wife.  T7ie 
office  is  at  28  Gerrard  Street,  and  the  Secretary 
is  Mr.  F.  OrdMiton.  c.  u. 

SOCIETY   OF   BRITISH  COMPOSER-S, 
This  Society  was  founded  in  1905  with  the 
primary  object  of  promoting  the  publioatloii  of 
works  by  I5ritisli  rmnposors.    .\n  a  jimof  of  the 
need  of  something  of  the  kind,  it  may  be  pointed 
cat  that  in  two  jean  after  the  Society's  fonna- 
tion  the  iiumlM^r  of  members  (composers)  and 
associates  (others  interested  in  the  movement) 
was  254,  while  there  had  been  pnbliahed  ■  forty- 
four  woiln  of  various  kindfi,  principally  chamber- 
mnsic  and  songs.    The  Society  issues  a  Year- 
Book,  which  in  a  useful  volume,  being  a  complete 
list  of  its  memWrs'  compositions,  published  ur 
in  MS.    The  iniblication  of  music  is  nndcrtaken 
by  the  Society,  cither  by  defraying  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cost,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
an  elecfiNl  council,  or  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
com|K>iier  concerned  ;  the  engraving  and  printing 
ia  done  at  cost  price  and  the  terms  aa  to  royalties, 
etc.,  are  of  an  exceedingly  favourable  nature. 
The  publications  are  issued  by  the  publishing 
company,  Charks  Avison,  Ltd.,  on  behalf  U 
the  Society,  niul  the  tndo  agents  are  Meam 
Brcitkopf  <k  Uiirtel.  N.  c 

SOCIETY  OP  BRITISH  HU8ICTAKS,  The, 

wan  fiiuntled  ini  s:{4with  the  object  of  ml  vancing 
native  talent  in  composition  and  performance. 
In  the  original  prospectns  of  the  Society  atten- 
tion  was  called  to  the  contrast  between  the 
encouragement  offered  to  British  {i&inting,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  tribntaiy  arts  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  comparative  neglect  of  English 
music  and  Euf^lish  niusicians,  the  overwhelming 
pre{K)nderance  of  foreign  comjvositions  in  all 
musical  i>prfoniiaii(  es  being  cite»l  as  'calculated 
to  impress  tlic  public  with  th'*  idea  that  musical 
genius  is  an  alien  to  this  country,*  and  as 
tending  also  '  to  repress  thoac  energies  and  to 
extint^uish  that  emulation  in  the  brea«;t  of  the 
youthful  aspirant,  which  alone  can  lead  to  prv- 
eminenoa.'  One  of  tho  nilet  adopted  was  to 
exclude  all  foreign  mtisic  from  the  jirotjrammes 
of  the  Society's  concerts  and  to  admit  none  bat 
natives  of  Great  Britain  among  its  members ; 
but  ihi^  wjis  set  aside  in  1841,  when  the  Com- 
mittee n  {K>rted  in  favour  of  '  intro4iuciug  a 
limited  proi)ortion  of  music  by  composers  not 
nw  inbers  of  the  Society  either  British  or  foreign,' 
and  the  6u<;!:;estion  was  adopted,  though  not 
without  strong  opposition,  in  which  the  editor 
of  the  .)fi(su-al  /f'*rW  joined  (.l/r/siV,?/  World  of 
Oct.  14,  1^41).  In  its  earlier  days  the  Society 
achieved  a  complete  success,  numbering  in  1836 
as  many  as  350  members,  while  ita  finances 
were  also  in  a  pros|>erous  state.  It  n<<t  only 
gave  concerts  of  works  of  established  merit,  but 
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•doptod  ft  Byatem  of  trial  i>erforiiiaiice8  at  which 
iBMiy  new  oompositious  were  heard.  The  pro- 
grammes  included  the  names  of  all  the  leading 
English  writers  of  the  daj,  who  as  a  rule  con- 
ducted their  own  works,  among  them  Cipriani 
Potter,  G.  A.  Macfarreu,  W.  H.  Holmes,  \V.  L. 
Phillips,  Stemdale  Bennett,  J.  Hullah,  J.  H. 
Griesbivch,  T.  German  Rewi,  W.  M.  R<K)ke, 
H.  Wt'stiop,  Joseph  Burnett,  11.  C.  Litolll', 
C.  Lucas,  T.  M.  Mudic,  .lames  Calkin,  and 
John  (^l-^s.  The  inrinic  iiirhiilc<l  on  Iicstral  and 
chamber  eomi>oHition!i,  varied  by  vocal  solos  and 
pert-mosio,  to  which  nearly  all  the  above-named 
composers  contribut''d  original  works,  and  the 
members  in  turu  directeid  the  performances. 
After  1887  the  Soeiety  began  to  decline,  and 
even  when  the  introrluction  of  nnisie  by  foreign 
composers  was  resolved  upon,  iu  the  hope  of 
creating  more  general  interest  in  the  eonoerts, 
it  faildl  to  restore  the  Society  to  ]iro«|H'rity, 
and  after  another  period  of  far  from  successful 
management  a  special  appeal  for  rapport  was 
pat  forth  ut  the  close  of  1854.  At  that  date 
the  members  included  Messri).  U.  C.  Banister, 
W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Blagrove.  J.  B.  Calkin, 
C.  Cootc,  J.  T.  Cooper.  W.  H.  Holmes,  C.  R 
Horaley,  H.  Lazarus,  K.  J.  Loder,  Kate  Ixxler 
(Ijady  Thompson),  C.  Neate,  W.  8.  Kockatro, 
C.  Si-vern,  C.  Steggall,  C.  E.  Stephens,  J.  W. 
Thirlwall,H.  J.  Tnwt,  F.  Westlake,  H.  Westrop, 
J.  Zerbini,  and  Sir  George  Smart.  This  etibrt 
was  ridiculed  in  the  Mutical  H'orld  of  Dec.  16, 
1854,  on  tbo  gronnd  that  the  Soeiety  hud  no 
true  claim  to  its  title,  an  many  comi>osers  and 
artiata  of  note  held  aloof  from  it  The  move- 
ment 8erve<i,  however,  to  draw  some  new 
friends  tu  the  rankti,  aucl  a^i  a  means  of  fulfill- 
ing its  objects  prizes  were  oifered  for  flbamber 
compositions,  whirli  were  gained  in  1861  by 
Ebenezer  Prout  and  Ivdword  Perry  for  string 
qointtti ;  in  1868  hj  J.  Lea  Snmmere  and  W. 
Gibbons,  also  for  string  qnintets  ;  and  in  1  >>'Q\  by 
BbenoMr  Prout  and  J.  Lea  Summers,  for  quartets 
for  piano  and  etrings.  The  nmpirea  on  these 
oc«"asionH  inelnded  Joachim,  Moliijnc,  Piatti, 
Cipriani  Potter,  G.  A.  Macfarreu,  A.  Mellon, 
T.  M.  Hndie  and  H.  Leelie.  In  1886  the 
Swiety  was  dissolved,  its  librai^'  Wivs  m\A  by 
Messrs.  Futtick  k  Simpson,  and  Mr.  C.  iL 
Stephens  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  nrinnte- 
books,  etc.  The  secretaries  of  tin  S  "  i.  ty  were 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Tutton  (its  founder),  1634-35  ; 
O.  J.  Baker.  1835  until  his  death  in  1851  ; 
J.  Rackham,  1851.64;  W.  W.  Grio. ,  \  ^  ,  i  55. 
The  honorary  treasnrers  were  the  three  brotherH 
Erat,  in  succession  to  each  other,  in  1834-58  ; 
and  Cipriani  Potter  held  the  poet  in  1858-66. 
The  Society  and  its  library  were  honsM  gra- 
tuitously at  23  li<'rners  Street,  by  Meiwrs.  Erat. 
from  1834  until  1858,  when  they  gave  up  the 
premises;  1858  59  in  Wornum's  Mnsic  Hall, 
Store  Street;  1860  in  St.  Martin's  Hall  until 
iti  destmctiott  bj  (iie  on  Aqgiut  26,  1860 


(when  the  So<^ii  i  \  >  projierty  was  saved)  ;  1860- 
186*2  at  44  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  by 
{•ermission  of  Mr.  H.  Webb ;  and  1862-65  at 
Meem.  CoUard's,  Grosvenor  Street,  free  of  all 
expense.  For  the  first  five  years  the  concerts 
were  given  at  the  Hanover  Si^uare  Koorns,  and 
the  trials  of  orditstral  and  cliamher  worics  were 
.sul)8e«iuently  luM  at  those  rooms  or  at  the 
above-named  bmldiugs.  On  July  20,  1843, 
the  Society  gave  a  complimentary  concert  to 
Sjiolir  at  Krat's.  and  on  .hine  15,  1844,  at  the 
same  place,  a  complimentary  concert  to  Mendels- 
sohn, c.  II. 

SODERMAN,  Arc.r.KT  Johan,  on.-  of  ih- 
greatest  Swedish  compoeers  of  modern  times, 
was  bom  in  StodcluHm,  July  17,  1882— his 
father  being  ilire<'tor  of  the  orchestra  at  a 
minor  theatre — and  at  an  early  age  displayed 
tiaoes  of  mnsieal  genina.  When  eighteen  yean 
of  age  lie  wa.s  selected  by  .St jernstn iin,  the 
director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Royal  theatre 
in  Stoekhofan,  as  instraetor  to  a  com]>any  of 
musicians,  then  on  a  tour  to  Finland.  On  his 
return  Soderman  wrote  liis  first  operetta,  with 
the  iantastio  title,  '  The  Devil's  first  Kndimenta 
of  Learning,'  which  was  perfonned  at  the 
Mindrc  theatre  at  Stockholm,  Sept.  14,  1856. 
During  the  following  two  years  he  stayed  in 
Leipaf^  studying  under  Riehter  and  Hattpt- 
mann  ;  in  the  year  1860  he  was  a]i]K>inted 
chorus- master  at  the  Ro^  ul  Opera  in  Stockholm  ; 
and  from  that  date  until  his  election  as  a 
mendier  of  the  Swedish  Acjidt^my  of  Music,  his 
life  was  occupied  in  such  minor  othces  iu  the 
mnaioal  world  as  are  too  often  the  lot  of  great 
comimsers  when  east  in  a  small  community. 
But  however  |JOor  the  oiliccs  he  held,  Soderman 
filled  them  with  a  aineerity  and  zeal  which  many 
a  mm  of  inferior  talents  might  have  envied. 
[About  1865  the  generosity  of  Jenny  Liud  en- 
abled him  to  eontinne  hia  studies  in  Germany.] 

His  works  arc  about  sixty  in  numWr 
operettas,  songs,  ballads,  part-songs,  funeral 
marches,  and  eantataa;  of  whieh,  however, 
only  half  have  Iwen  printed,  and  these  at  the 
expense  of  the  Swedish  UoTcmment  after  his 
death.  Of  the  printed  works  we  can  only 
mention  a  few,  Ite.^ides  the  above-mentioned, 
namely,  two  operettas,  'The  Wedding  at  UlAsa,* 
and  *RegIna  von  Knmerits';  overture  and 
incidental  music  to  '  The  Maid  of  Orleans ' ; 
songs  ;  Trios  for  male  %'oicea,  containing  the 
Finuish  national  air  '  Suomi  s&ng ' ;  a  quartet 
for  ftimale  voices,  'Brollop,'  very  popnlar  in 
(!ermany,  a  Cirea-isian  dance,  and  a  concert- 
overture,  also  '  Sacred  songs  for  organ,'  contain- 
ing a  number  of  hymnn  of  great  beauty  and 
purity.  '>!  wliich  the  IhsI  known  are  a  lienedictns 
and  an  -\gmis  Dei.  Though  a  Protestant,  his 
chrf-d'tfutTf  is  a  Mass  for  solos,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  whi<  h  has  only  l«  en  ran  ly  ]<<  rformed 
in  Stockholm,  but  is  considered  by  his  country- 
men  as  eqwA  toft&j  hj  the  great  oompoeen,  and 
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wliicli  is  animated  V)y  such  sincere  devntioij, 
aud  stamped  by  suuhahigh  degree  of  originality 
and  muAulj  finish,  as  to  mak  among  tlio 
choicest  genu  of  Swedish  music. 

Another  of  his  works  worth  mention  is  his 
music  to  the  poetry  of  Bellman.  This  poet, 
whose  genina  is  akin  to  that  of  Miulnwt',  lias 
written  a  number  of  rha[)8odie8,  depicting  the 
gay,  jovial,  and  careless  nature  of  the  Swede, 
with  a  force  of  animal  apirit  and  •^naina  origin- 
ality which  few  other  poets  Imvo  equalled  ; 
and  to  tliese  prodnotioilB,  which  every  S\ve<ie 
knows  by  h<-art,  Sfidemuui  aet  nmsio. 

The  loreif^n  comjwsers  who  sccni  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  more  elaborate  {productions  are 
Beethoven,  Schnbert,  and,  in  {larticnUr,  Schu- 
niutiii.  His  comi)ositioii.s,  tliough  thoroughly 
Swedish,  are  not  national ;  they  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  vigorous  and  energetic  natnre  of 
the  Northerner,  wln'i  li  7iKik<'8Scandinavian  com 
positions  so  charming.  Sixlerman  died  Feb.  10, 
187(1,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- four,  and  a 
nationnl  subscription  was  at  once  raised  in 
Sweden  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
children.  It  was  a  token  of  the  gratitude 
and  rcsiMKit  of  a  miinoal  nation  for  a  great 
compoflor^  c,  s*, 

SOOOirnO  (Ital.  Stdffed  or  7%eme).  The 
true  subject  of  an  orthoflox  Fugue  a.s  opjK>sed 
to  the  Andamento,  which  ia  asulyect  of  abnormal 
length  ;  and  tiic  Attaooo,  which  |i  a  mere  Point 
of  Imitation. 

In  its  most  regular  form,  the  Soggetto  consists 
of  a  single  homogeneous  section  ;  as  in  No.  1  of 
'Daa  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.'  Occasionally, 
however,  its  division  into  two  sections  is  very 
clearly  marked  ;  as  in  No.  7  of  thesante.  Subjects 
of  this  last-named  class  frequently  make  a  very 
near  approach  to  tlie  Andatnento,  from  which 
they  sometimes  ditTor  only  in  their  leas  extended 
diuieiisious.  [See  Andamknto  and  Attaooo, 
ami  FcKi  K,  vol.  ii.  p.  Hfi^.]  w.  s.  r. 

S0KAL8KY,  Teieii  Petrovkh,  bom  at 
Kharkov,  Sept.  26,  1832  ;  died  at  Odessa  in 
March  1 8S7.  He  was  cducate<l  at  the  University 
of  Kharkov,  and  while  acting  as  under-master 
in  one  of  tiie  pablio  sohoob  in  the  town  began 
to  collect  the  folk -songs  of  the  district.  Later 
in  life  (1857-60)  he  was  Secretary  to  the 
Bnssbn  Consnlate  in  New  York,  and  on  his 
return  to  Russia  became  e<litor  of  the  Oile,tsa 
News.  Sokalsky  composed  several  operas : 
*  Maria '  (« Maieppa  ),  •  A  Night  in  May/  and 
'Tlic  Siege  of  Doulino  '  (from  Oogol's  Taraas 
Boviba).  Uis  article  upon  Tkc  Chinese  Scale  in 
Jiustian  NtUimal  Murie,  and  JKMsaftm  NtUiemal 
MiLst'c  (Kharkov,  19$B),  an  valnable  to  students 
of  this  subject. 

Vladimir  Ivanovich,  his  nephew,  bom  at 
Heidelberg,  May  6,  1863.  studied  law  at  tlie 
university  of  Kharkov.  His  unpublished  com- 
]>usition8  include  a  symphony  in  G  minor 
(Kharkov,  ISIM),  a  dnmatk  Vsntasia,  an 


Eastern  March,  and  an  Andante  Elegiaco  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra.  His  pianoforte  pieces, 
'  Impressions  Mnsioalee'  op.  1,  the  pianoforte 
suite  '  In  the  Mesdows,'  and  soma  songe,  have 

been  published.  B.  K. 

SOKOLOV,    Nicholas-  Albxakdrovicu, 

composer,  bom  in  St  Petersboig,  1869.  Here 
ho  studied  at  the  Conservatorium  from  1877 
to  1885  and  was  a  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakor. 
His  chief  oompoeitions  are:  'Elegy'  (op.  4), 
and  incidental  music  to  Shakesfjearo's  '  Winter's 
Tale,'  for  orchestra  ;  three  string  quartets, 
opp.  7,  14,  and  20  ;  eight  pieces  for  violin  and 
pianoforte  ;  six  for  violoncello  and  i>iaiiorort<^ ; 
seven  choruses  a  ciipj»lla  ;  four  choru^ies  for 
female  voices  ;  alH>ut  eighty  songs,  and  a  ballet 
entitled  'The  Wild  Swans.'  n.  K. 

SOL.  The  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scale 
aooording  to  the  nomenblatnre  of  France  and 
Italy  ;  in  English  nnd  nerniau  C.  In  the  old 
hymn  from  which  Guido  is  supposed  to  have 
fonned  the  soale  it  ooonrs  as  follows : — 

Vt  queant  Uxis  rvsonare  flbriK, 
if  int  giM<tonnii  /(tnnili  tooiuin, 
Solvf  iKillutiM  fitbla  rmtis, 
Saiirtt^  Jiiliannf-i. 

SOLDAT,  Marie  (Madame  Soldat-E()ger), 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Oraz  on  March  25,  1864. 

In  her  fifth  year  she  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  her  lather,  a  professional  organist  Two 
years  later  she  began  to  tesm  the  organ,  and 
was  soon  able  occasionally  to  act  as  substitute 
for  her  father.  Then  in  her  eighth  year  she 
took  up  the  violin,  under  Pleiner,  and  appeared 
in  public  when  ten  years  of  age,  perfbmiing  the 
*  Fantaisie-Caprice '  of  Vieuxtem[is,  a  type  of 
•music  with  wliich  she  has  not  since  been  identi- 
fie<l.  Coming  under  the  influence  of  Joachim 
and  Brahms  .she  resumed  study  in  the  lierlin 
Hochschule  in  1879,  remaining  there  till  lf<82 
and  gaining  the  Mendelssohn  prize.  She  sub> 
sequently  look  private  lessons  from  .loachira, 
whose  rcjjertoirc  both  of  solo  and  chamber  music 
she  adopted,  making  a  special  study  of  the 
Brahtns  concerto,  which  she  introihiccd  for  the 
first  time  to  a  Viennese  audience  under  Kichter. 
In  1889  she  waa  married  to  Herr  R3ger,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  but  ha*^  since  mntinuril 
her  publle  career.  She  has  travelled  a  great 
deal  as  a  soloist,  visiting  England  occssionally 
(playing  for  the  first  time  ftt  a  ermcert  of  ll.'' 
Bach  Choir,  March  1,  1888),  and  has  a  following 
among  those  who  admire  solid  before  brilliant 
aoquin  ni'  Tit >.  \v.  w.  r. 

SOLl!;SMi<:S.  a  village  near  Le  Mans,  whoee 
Benedictine  monastery  hss  become  fsmons 
through  the  labours  of  its  monks  in  the  restora- 
tion of  liturgical  music,  for  which  they  established 
a  printing  press,  with  sjwcial  type. 

The  order  of  the  'Congregation  of  Fr;in<  e.' 
better  known  in  England  as  the  '  Benedictines 
of  Solesmes,'  was  founded  in  1833  by  Dom 
Fhwper  Onlniigsr,  who  became  the  fint  Abbot 
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Undw  Gn^nger  and  his  successors,  Solcsnies 
l>«M'aniP  a  cciitiv  for  tlie  study  and  fXO<utii>n  of 
plain-song,  uud  watt  vitiited  by  many  siudcnUi 
from  all  ]>arts  of  Europe.  In  1901 ,  however, 
owing  to  tli<  ir  non-conipliancp  with  the  new 
Law  of  Associations,  tiie  monks  were  expelled 
from  Sokones,  and  moved  in  a  body  to  Appnldnr- 
eomba^  in  th«*  Islf  of  Wight,  \vh«>n^  thcj'  still 
are;  but  in  1908  they  pro[)ose  to  settle  at 
Qnarr  Abbey,  near  Ryde.  Their  printing-press 
having  been  conriscatfd  by  the  Frencli  Covern- 
meut,  the  {utblicatiou  of  their  works  is  now 
earrieid  ou  t  by  the  firm  of  Deaelee  et  Gie,  Tonmai, 
IV'lgiuni.  Their  choir  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit  is 
the  practical  exponent  of  their  method,  and 
they  hold  a  *Siimmer  SdiooV  in  Jnlj  ud 
August,  for  the  benefit  of  tiuMo  who  iriah  to 
atudy  and  hear  plain-song. 

The  work  of  reform  b^gan  under  Dont  Cue- 
ranger,  who,  wishing  to  restore  Gregorian  music 
to  its  earliest  known  fomi,^  engaged  his  col- 
leagues Dom  Pothier  and  Dom  Jausion8(ei.  1870) 
to  examine  and  compare  manusciipts,  laying 
dii'.v  n  JiJ^  n  principle  that  '  where  the  manuscripts 
ol  dillereiit  j>eriods  and  ditferent  countries  agree 
in  their  ▼ersion  of  a  melody,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  true  ( Ircgoriau  text  hiis  b<M  ii  discovered. ' 

But  it  was  of  little  use  to  discover  the  true 
text  unless  the  proper  method  of  its  performaiioe 
eonld  also  be  found.  At  that  time  Gregorian 
music,  following  the  traditions  of  Zariino  and 
others,  was  sung  in  a  slow,  heavy,  unaccented, 
and  unrhythmical  stylo,  and  accomjvanied  on 
tho  organ  by  a  separate  chord  to  each  note. 
This  (vtyle  was  afterwards  alluded  to  by  the 
SolesTiios  monks  as  the  '  hamm«  re<l,'  '  inartrh',' 
Style.  Gucnuiger  and  Pothier,  on  studying  tho 
theoretical  works  of  tiie  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
found  that  plain-song  had  anciently  a  rhythm 
pemliar  to  itself,  differing  in  important  particu- 
lars from  that  of  measured  music.  The  first 
result  of  this  dkoovoy  was  that  Dom  Oudranger 
'was  able  to  give  the  singing  at  Solesmes  a 
rhythm  that  no  one  had  yet  dreamed  of,'*  and 
from  henoefiarfch  the  chief  aim  of  the  nmsicians 
of  Sol.-smos  was  to  jterfect  the  rhythmical  theory 
as  well  iU)  the  musical  readings. 

In  1881  the  first  edition  appeared  of  '  L(» 
Melodies  gT<^goriennes,  d'apnVs  la  tradition,'  b}' 
Dom  Pothier,  treating  the  whole  theory  of 
plain^song  fttnn  an  entirdy  new  point  of  view. 
Tltis  in)|«)rtant  work  has  formed  tho  basis  of 
all  subsequent  studies. 

The  investigationa  now  went  on  mors  esnieatly 
than  ever.  Photojirraphy  wa.s  called  in  to  aid, 
monks  were  sent  to  the  principal  libraries  of 
Bnro]ie  to  photograph  codioes,  snd  the  year 
1S83  saw  the  publication  by  Dom  Potliier  of 
the  'Liber  Gradualis  a  Gregorio  Magno  olim 
ordinatns,  cum  notis  musiois  .  .  .  reatitntis  in 
u.sum  Contjregationis  Benedictinae  ClallianiiM.' 

'  For  the  immin  whf  th"  ei\rlle«t  fnmi  l«  prrfrrnhle  U>  Uiataf 
tlietlninof  I* tlcitriim.        Pi.tiK  So?<ii,         III.  p.  Tlil. 
*  FUUn-l  hant  and  SoletmM.     Cagln  mxul  MooqUWWO. 


This  was  followed  in  1891  by  the  '  Liber  Anti- 

phonarius  pro  Vesperis  et  Completorio,'  also 
by  Pothier,  and  in  1896  by  the  '  Liber  Uhualia 
Missae  et  OtHcii,'  by  Mocquereau. 

But  others  l>e.sides  the  monks  of  Solesmes 
were  now  in  the  held,  endeavouring  to  reform 
the  liturgical  music  Chief  among  thcsn  was 
Frederic  Pustet  of  Ratisboii,  who  obtained  from 
Pius  IX.  a  decree  under  which  he  was  given,  by 
the  Congregation  of  Saersd  Wtot,  tho  sole  right 
for  thirty  year.s  of  rcpublisliin^  the  celebrated 
'  Medioeau '  edition,  authorised  by  Paul  Y.  in 
1614.  The  same  authority  recognised  Pustefs 
publication  as  the  official  version  of  plain-song, 
and  recommended  it  for  use  in  the  whole  of  the 
BonMaGhnieh.  T%e  privileges  thus  giTsn  were 
confirmed  by  the  matt  Pope,  Leo  XIII. 

This  version  (known  as  the  'Katisbon'  edition), 
which  also  claims  to  be  the  true  music  of 
Gregory,  is  founded  on  an  entirely  different 
princijile  from  that  of  Solesmes.  It  is  exi>lained 
thus  in  the  Maiji»(cr  Vhomlis  of  Halx'rl  (llatis* 
bon,  1898):  *  Since  the  13th  century  a  prin- 
ciple ha.s  existed  of  iiiiprnvir.^'  \]f  meUxlies 
by  cutting  down  tlanr  enormous  length,  which 
arose,  partly  through  a  bad  method  of  execution, 
and  partly  throu^'b  the  nxanirrrn  of  sin^'ers.  .  .  . 
The  revision  undertaken  by  the  Congregation 
of  Saersd  Bites  by  order  of  Pius  IX.  put  the 
foundation  of  the  Koman  Chant  on  the  qfStem 
followed  since  the  Council  of  Trent.' 

The  Solesmes  view  is  that  at  the  time  the 
Medicean  edition  was  authorised,  jtlain-song  had 
reached,  not  its  highest  development,  but  its 
meet  decadent  stage ;  that  in  the  time  of  Pale* 
strina,  who  i.s  supposed  to  have  had  a  han<l  in 
preparing  the  edition,  the  traditions  of  its 
pro[»er  performance  had  been  forgotten  for 
wnturies  ;  and  that  its  real  apogee  was  imme- 
diately after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when 
it  was  collected  and  written  down,  and  its 
method  of  performance  dssorihed  by  the  theo> 
retical  writers. 

To  support  tho  truth  of  these  views  Dom 
Andr«'  Mocquereau  (now  Prior  of  the  Abbey), 
who  brought  excptional  musical  training  to 
bear  on  the  work,  commenced  in  1889  a  quarterly 
publication,  entitled  PaUographie  musimie, 
consistini:  of  jibotographic  facsimiles  of  Ttn'- 
gorian,  Ambrosian,  Mozarabic,  and  Gallicau 
mannslBripts,  together  with  exhaustive  disens> 
sions  of  the  various  questions  involved.  The 
melodies  obtained  tlirough  the  comparative 
study  of  many  manuscripts  on  the  principle  laid 
I  down  by  Gueranger,  wlu  n  suufrbythc  Solesmes 
choir  according  to  tiie  method  explained  in  tlie 
PaUographie,  proved  to  be  of  greater  artistio 
and  iesthetic  exodlenos  than  any  other  form 
of  plain-song. 

Owing  to  the  support  given  to  the  Ratisbon 
edition,  the  monks  did  not  at  first  obtain 
recognition  beyond  their  monastery  and  a  few 
similar  establishments.    Their  labours  were, 
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however,  rewarded  when  iu  1904  the  new  Pope, 
Pius  X.,  who  ia  well  versed  in  music,  established 
•  Papal  Comminion  to  prepare  a  new  OfBdal 
Edition,  and  at  the  saiue  time  wrote  to  Dom 
Fanl  Delatte,  the  present  Abbot,  appoiutiuj; 
fhe  monks  of  Soleamee  to  be  the  editors. '  This 
edition,  known  as  tin-  '  Vatican  edition,'  has, 
up  to  the  present  date  (1907),  embraced  the 
Kyriale,  or  ordinary  of  tiie  mass,  and  the 
Commune  Sanctorani.  It  is  primarily  bai*ed  on 
the  'Liber  gradualis';  but  in  the  preparation 
of  that  work  the  learned  editor  had  not  the 
abundant  means  of  research  at  liiH  disposal 
which  have  since  been  available  ;  ^  hence  certain 
deficiencies  became  apparent  when  the  book 
oame  into  use.  Tliese  are  removed  in  the  Vati- 
can edition,  while  the  monks  are  issuing  for 
tlu'iruwn  use  a  sjK.cial  Vauoan  edition  containing 
the  marks  of  expression  as  (lerformed  by  them. 

ThepracticalapplicAtionofthelaws  of  Rhythm 
to  the  chant  is  described  in  the  various 
'  Methods  of  Plain>Chant'  that  have  i.s.sue<l  from 
the  Solesmes  and  otli«n'  presses.  The  theory 
underlying  what  is  known  to  modern  students 
of  plain-song  as  *  Free  Rhythm  *  may  he  briefly 
described  as  follows.  Fren  Hhythm  arose  from 
the  setting  of  the  words  of  Scviptore  to  music 
at  a  thne  when  the  idea  that  melody  oonid 
have  a  rhythm  of  its  own,  to  which  the  words 
anng  must  conform  in  respect  of  time-duration, 
had  not  yet  been  thonght  of.  Fnm  Rhythm 
practically  oWys  all  tlie  laws  i)t'ino<Iern  musical 
rhythm  except  tliat  of  detinitely  tixed  time- 
TCbtionahiik  Writing  in  the  11th  oentury, 
when  its  laws  were  still  undei-8too<i,  and  when 
what  we  call  *  Free '  was  called  by  musicians 
'Proee  Rhythm,'  Aribo  says:  *Oaod  Proee 
Rhythm  requires  that  there  .should  be  a  rough 
balance  in  the  groups  of  syllables,  and,  naturally, 
also  in  the  groups  of  accents,  and  in  the  members 
of  sentences :  but  they  are  not  to  be  snlyeeted 
to  the  ri^'orntis  laws  of  nu-tre.' 

In '  Syllabic  I'lain-song,'  in  which  each  syllable 
I  a  single  note  (or  at  most  two  or  three  notes 
very  occasionally),  the  accentuation  of  the 
melody  is  ruled  by  that  of  the  words.  For 
rfaythmieal  purpmes,  as  well  as  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  ideas  to  Iw  ex})ressf'<l  hy  tliem, 
words  are  divided  into  accented  and  unaccented 
sytl*bles,  and  are  also  grouped  into  sentences 
and  'members  of  s>'iitcntos. '  This  is  a  law  of 
all  language,  and  Syllabic  Plain-song  is  simply 
pnwB  language  tttteted  in  melody  instead  of 
being  spoken.  The  technical  plain-son;^'  nfinies 
for  sentences  and  members  of  sentences  are 
DittindUmn  mafor  and  minor,  and  the  ditHnC' 
ti'oncn  are  se))arated  by  oi^uras.  At  eseh 
ctesura  there  is  a  MorauUimae  voeit  {jrUardcaido) 
whidi  obevB  certain  mles. 


■  Two  monk*  arc  no*  enoKml  In  vUltlnw  all  thf>  chief  Ubnri<w 
of  Itelr.  >rtnad  with  l«tUn>  of  uunmrnclatluii  fruni  Um  Btf*  Bri'l 
th«  Prim*  MInlctcr.  It  U  mM  th»t  photnfnphii  MltTtoc  *t 
ApvaMuraowb*  wX  tht  nto  «( lOOO  •  witk,  tu\  Uw  Ubmr  1 


In  '  Melismatic  Plain -song,'  of  which  the  short 
passage  quoted  below  is  an  example,  tlie  same 
MWBof  'distinotions,'  cnoras,  and  * morae*  are 
applied,  the  syllables  and  words  of  pmsc  being 
represented  in  the  melody  by  the  groups  of 
nemnes,  wfaieh  may  not  only  oocuT  in  connec- 
tion with  the  single  verbal  syll  ibles,  but  may 
form  long  '  Hdiraiata,'  apart  from  the  words- 
The  teehnioal  name  for  themelismais  'Pneoma,* 
i.e.  '  Bieatliing,'  which  most  not  bo  confounded 
with  '  Neoma,'  a  note,  or  group  of  notes.  The 
intimate  relation  as  to  rhythm  between  the 
neunie  in  melody  and  the  syllable  in  words  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  groups  of  notes  are  often 
oalled  '  Syllabae '  by  the  ancient  writers.  The 
chant  is  now  executed  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  days  of  the  '  hammered  '  style  ;  and  the 
notes  have  no  relative  tiiiie-valuc,  but  take 
their  doration  from  the  syllables  in  Syllabic, 
and  from  certain  rules  in  Melismatic  melody. 

Tiie  oi>ening  phrase  of  the  Gradual  'Juutus 
ut  palma,'  as  found  in  the  Ratisbon  and  Solesmcs 
books  res|iectivcly,  will  serve  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  versions.  The  dilfereuce 
in  method  of  psfforaianee  can  only  be  obsenred 
by  a  visit  tooneof  tile  many  churches  in  whicli 
Solesmes  Plain-soog  is  now  cultivated.  Belou 
it  is  appended  the  Solesmee  example  in  modern 
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lOth  cmttUT. 


notfttiou,  as  nearly  as  its  rhytlim  can  be  ex- 
pwcd,  free  rhythm  uot  admitting  the  exact 
relation  implied  by  oroteheta  and  qnaTcn. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important 
works  connected  with  plain-song  pnbliuied  by 
Uio  mouka  of  adaamaa.  The  datea  are  thoae 
of  the  lateat  editions. 

un.  im;        ,  . 

IMS.  UtMrOmdnalbL 

UHL  thu  IVI4a(T«|i)il« 
qWRMb  wlko  haa  acted  M  wtftwiM  i 
pCMent  It  kiu  p<ilillihed  :— 

Vul.  I.  Auliphoimln  ■i>i<«irani  Bancti  Oraforll. 
St.  Oa]l  Libntry.  C<j<i<!X  xtU. 

VoL  II.  aittl  III.  Th«  OntituAl  'Jtutiis  tit  julina.'  rtpi^*lu<«<l 
from  ov«r  3IK)  MrW. 

Vol.  IV.  Antlphoiulc  iiiUwr'nii  Haa<tt  tii<i.-ui4i.  lUth-tlth 
cmtary.    Utiru-y  ut  Kin«lr<lrlii,  Culi-x  I  JI 

Vol.  V.  anil  VI.  The  Mrlirat  knuoii  .Miil>ro«l.iii  .\iitlplioDary. 
iMt  oeiitnry.   Britt»h  Mtueaiu.  Codes  AM.  USA.  .M.  au9. 

VoL  VII.  and  VIU.  AuUpboaariaw  To«al«  MlManim.  llth 
ocntary.  Library  of  tlM  Bchonl  of  Madldn*.  llont{Mllt«r.  Codaz 
H   I  Vi.    ThU  MS. h«aal|<baht-tiatl  notatiuo  •!«•*«  tlWl 

Vul  \\.  .M»iia<itlc  Aiitlpboiuo'.  >3tl> 
Ltbnurr  u(  Locna,  Oodas  ttH.  «In  pngnm.) 

iBMdttta  t*  tte  abm  IhM  !■  «  maami  nilii  «<  th*  PaMo- 
gHpato  miilcak,  nrt  pnMfalMd  at  aMililU  Intcrvala.  Tb*  only 
Varame  th«l  haimplMwrn!  u  yrt  n.iitalns  the  Mutiantlr  AntlpliuQ- 

Me.  Urlfiiie  «t  Ui^triuppvutent  (1«  U  Notatlou  ncuiuatlqae. 
XociittanaiL 
un.  Qomtloni  Or^goriranm.  Mooqaaraan. 

im?.  UW.\iitlph<ui3riu.  pi..Vt«perUctOlMeSMwl0b  IMklKT. 
I.iKi  j  Atitl|>h<>»iir'.|  j  r  .  lltirtiU  boria. 

IKOO.  Cbitiit*  on  Ufflcex.  Uuciitkeraan. 

1901.  Manual  tie  U  Mem.    Prnich  and 

IWa.  LlbcT  I'MwIU  Miaiacrt  umdi*. 

IKM.  U\<eT  I'ltialla  Mime  ct  OfltciU.  Mno'iueraau. 

1W)7.  K>rUle,  MU  OrdlDariuui  iiil«u«  cum  >.iti'.u  K'tt-icoi  imiK.  a>l 
fXfinpUr  t^ltloDla  VaUoMiae,  oanclnnatom  tt  rhythiuli^ii  ai^la 
ft  ^l*iiien«lbt»  munaahla  dlU§Milv  flfnatim. 

1907.  Ill  Ute  Pwi.   VMM*  WBipttU      Cbaat  aHliaftan. 

Moifi'lrri^ll.  p      J..  ^ 

SOL-FA.  'To  sol-fa'  is  to  sing  a  ]«i.s.sago 
or  a  piece  of  vocal  music,  giving  to  the  notes, 
not  the  wopIs,  but  the  syllables,  Do  (C),  Re 
(D).  Mi  (E),  Fa  (F),  Sol  (G),  U  (A).  Si  (B), 
Do  (C).  \Vby  the  two  ayllables  Sol  and  Fa 
k1i')ii1(1  have  been  chosen  to  (k>.signato  this 
{troceas  in  preference  to  Do  Ke,  or  He  Mi,  does 
not  appear.  For  the  Tonio  Bohtk  ayatem,  aee 
Toxic  8<>l-f.\. 

In  a  hyniii  written  by  Arrigo  iioito  and 
composed  by  Maneinelli,  for  the  opening  of  the 
nionuiiunit  of  fluido  d'\n'77.o  at  Rome,  the 
seven  syllables  (see  Sol;  are  thus  employed : — 

Vttl  di  CJuido  rrxola  suimrna 
Ifftuntitce  /nciU'  lie'  suoiii 
Sdeaaa  or  tu  faiudo  •  to  utem  Intuoni, 
JSltisliar 


The  roll  or  .stick  with  which  the  conductors 
of  church  choirs  in  Italy  beat  the  time  is  called 
the  Sol  fa.  u. 

SOLFEGGIO,  £  GORGHEGGIO.  Solfeggio 
is  a  musical  excrci.Hc  for  the  voice  ujion  tlie 
syllables  Ut  (or  Do),  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La, 
forming  the  Onidonian  Hexachord,  to  whidi 
wm  iitl'lfd  Inter  tlie  .syllable  Si  upon  the  seventh 
or  leading-note,  the  whole  corresponding  to  the 
notea  C,  D,  B,  F,  6;  A,  B  of  the  modem  Diatonic 
.scale.  Tliesc  n.mie>*  may  be  coiKsideretl  the 
result  of  an  accident  ingi  nioualy  turned  to 
account,  the  first  six  being  the  first  sylUUas 
of  lialf  lines  in  the  first  verse  of  a  liynin  for 
the  festival  of  St.  John  liaptist,  occurring  upoii 
the  saooeadve  notea  of  the  rising  aoaIa»  tritili  • 
aeventh  syllable  perh^  formed  of  the  initial 
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letters  of  Saiwta  Johannea.   [See  Sol,  SoLMttA- 

TION.] 

The  first  nae  of  these  sylkbles  is  aaeribed  to 

Guido  d'Arezzo  a.s  an  artilirial  ui<l  to  jaipila  'of 
slow  comprehension  in  learning  to  read  music,' 
and  not  as  possessing  any  special  virtue  in  the 
matter  of  voice-cultivation  ;  but  it  is  by  DO 
means  clear  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  them. 
At  any  rate  they  came  into  use  somewhere 
about  his  time.  It  is  ]>ro1iable  that  even  in 
Guido 's  day  (if  voice-cultivation  was  carried  to 
any  grade  of  perfection — which  is  hardly  likely 
in  an  age  when  nearly  all  the  music  was  choral, 
and  the  capacities  of  tbc  voice  for  individual 
expression  were  scarcely  recognised),  as  goon  as 
the  notes  had  been  learned,  tihe  use  of  syllables 
was,  as  it  has  lK?en  later,  supersedes!  by  vocalisii- 
tion,  or  singing  upon  a  vowel.  The  syllables 
may  be  conaidend,  therefore,  only  in  their 
capacity  as  names  of  notes.  Dr.  Crotch,  in 
his  treatise  on  Harmony,  uses  them  for  this 
purpose  in  the  m^}or  key,  on  the  basis  of  the 
movable  Do,  underlining  them  thus,  Do,  etc., 
for  the  notes  of  the  relative  minor  scales,  and 
gives  them  aa  altamativa  witt  tin  thaoratloal 
naini»s — Tonic,  or  Do  ;  Mediant,  or  Mi ;  Domi- 
nant, or  Sol,  etc  The  continued  use  of  the 
syllables,  if  Uie  Do  were  find,  woold  accustom 
the  student  to  a  certam  vowel  on  a  certain 
note  only,  and  would  not  tend  to  facilitate 
pronnneiatiott  throughovt  tho  aoale.  If  the  Do 
were  niuvalile,  though  different  VOWels  would 
be  used  on  diHiarent  parti  of  tha  voice,  there 
would  still  be  the  mechanical  stiooession  through 
the  transposed  scale  ;  and  true  reading— ivliidi 
Hullah  aptly  calb  'seeing  with  the  ear  and 
hearing  with  the  eye,'  that  is  to  say,  the  mental 
identification  of  a  certain  sound  with  a  certain 
sign — would  not  be  taught  thereby.  Those 
who  possess  a  natural  musical  dLS]>o8ition  do 
not  require  the  help  of  the  syllables  ;  and  aa 
pronunciation  woul(l  not  Ihj  effectually  taught 
by  thcin,  especially  after  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  vowels  had  been 
removed,  by  the  change  of  Ut  to  Do,  and  as 
tliey  do  not  contain  all  the  consonants,  and  as, 
moreover,  voice-cultivation  ia  much  more  readily 
carried  out  by  perfecting  vowels  before  using 
consonants  at  all, — it  was  but  natural  that 
vooaliaatioii  ahoald  have  been  adopted  aa  tiha 
liest  means  of  removing  inequalities  in  the  voice 
and  difficulties  in  its  management.  Crest^ntini, 
one  of  the  last  male  soprani,  and  a  singing* 
master  of  great  celebrity,  says,  in  the  preface 
to  his  vocal  exercises,  'Gli  eserci^  sono  stati 
da  me  ima^^ati  per  I'nso  del  vocalizzo,  coaa  la 
pin  nwessaria  j)er  jterfezinnarsi  ncl  canto  dojKi 
lo  studio  fatto  de'  solfeggi,  o  sia^  wtnundalura 
ddle  nofs' — *I  have  intended  theae  exercises 
for  vocalisation,  which  is  the  most  necessary 
exerciiie  for  attaining  perfection  in  singing, 
after  going  tlirough  the  atndy  of  the  soI*ia,  or 
Bomendatnra  of  tha  notea.*  Sometimea  a  kind 
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of  com  prom  i  BO  lias  l>ren  adopted  in  exerciaes  of 
agility,  ihut  aylliible  boing  used  which  comes 
upon  the  principal  or  aeoented  note  of  a  group 

or  <!ivision,  tf.^. 

Bo « . »  Bt  • . . M • • .  Wk • .  •  n#  «•••••• 

The  word  '  Solfeggio '  is  a  goorl  deal  misused, 
and  confounded  witli  '  Voculizzo '  in  spite  of 
the  etymology  of  the  two  words.  The  preface 
to  the  fomth  edition  of  the  *8olftgea  d'lUlie' 
says  '  La  plu|)art  dea  SolfTTi^s  nnnvcaux  exigent 
t^u'Us  soient  Solfids  aans  mmtiur  Ics  notes, '  Here 
is  an  ahniid  oontradietion,  and  a  oooftnion  9i 
the  two  distiiH-t  oprmtioits  of  Solfi'i^t^inn-  and 
Vocalizzare.  We  have  no  precise  ei^uivalent  in 
English  for  Solfeggio  and  Solfqg^«re.  The 
French  liave  College  and  Solfier.  We  say,  to 
Sol  •  fa,  and  8ol  -  iaiug.  As  a  question  of 
Toice- production,  the  wisdom  of  Tooaliaatton, 
chiefly  upon  the  vowel  a  (Italian),  and  certainly 
before  other  vowels  are  practised,  and  most 
decidedly  before  naing  consonants,  has  been 
abundantly  proved.  The  use  of  the  words  in 
question  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  This  appears  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  a  very  fine  singer 
and  an  eminent  master,  Pier  Francesco  Tosi, 
whoHC  book  uiK>n  singing  was  published  at 
Bologna  in  1723,  the  English  translation  by 
(Jalliard  appearing  in  1742.  He  says,  'Let 
the  master  never  be  tired  in  making  tho  scholar 
sol-fa  as  long  as  he  6nds  it  neeeseary  ;  for  if  he 
should  let  him  siiifj  upon  the  vowels  soon, 
he  knows  not  how  to  instruct.'  '  Aa  lung  as 
he  finds  it  necessary,'  however,  is  a  considerable 
qualification.  The  world  lives  and  learns,  and 
Grescentini's  verdict  may  safely  bo  accepted. 
Hie  vowel  a,  f'^gMy  jmmoimeeri,  gives  a  position 
of  the  resonance-elianibeni  most  free  from  im- 
pediment, in  which  the  entire  volume  of  air 
vibrates  without  after^neutimUsaiion,  and  con- 
sequently oommunicate.s  its  vibration.s  in  their 
integrity  to  the  outer  air ;  tliis,  therefore,  is  the 
best  pr3|)aration,  tiie  best  sterting- point  for 
tlie  funiiiition  of  other  vowels.  After  this 
vowel  is  thoroughly  mastered  the  others  are 
oomparativcly  easy,  whereas  if  <  or  «  (Italian) 
are  att<!n»ptetl  at  first,  they  are  \Lsually  ac- 
companied by  that  action  of  the  throat  and 
tongue  wUdi  prerails  to  such  a  disagreeable 
extent  in  thb  country.  When  tho  vowels  have 
been  conquered,  the  consonants  have  a  mnch 
better  chance  of  proi>er  treatment,  and  of  good 
behaviour  on  their  own  jiart,  than  if  attadked 
at  the  outset  of  study.  Vocalisation  upon  all 
the  vowels  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
the  voice  should  bo  practised  after  the  vowel  a 
is  perfected  ;  then  should  come  the  practice  of 
syllables  of  all  kinds  u|>ou  all  parts  of  the  voice  ; 

and  then  the  critical  study  aiid  pnwtioe  (much 
nsgleeted)  of  recitative. 


The  words  Gorohsooio  and  OoROimjcuRE, 
from  Qorga^  an  obsolete  word  for  'throat,'  are 
applied  to  the  singing  of  birds,  and  by  analogy 

t-o  tho  e.xecution  of  |>assages  requiring  a  very 
i^uick  and  distinct  movement  or  change  oi  note, 
such  as  trills  and  the  different  kinds  of  tnm, 
also  reiterated  notes  and  quick  florid  passages 
in  general.  Tho  iuighiih  verb  '  to  warble '  is 
given  as  the  equivalent  of  gorfj^uggiare,  but 
warbling  is  usually  acceptefl  to  mean  a  gentle 
wavering  or  quavering  of  the  voice,  whereas 
agility  and  brilliancy  are  aaociated  witii  tiie 
Italian  word.  A  closer  translation,  •throat- 
siuging, '  would  give  a  rendering  both  inadequate 
and  pernieiona — ^insdeqnate,  as  throat^inging 
may  be  either  (juick  or  slow,  and  pcniiciou.s  as 
suggesting  unnecessary  movement  of  the  larynx, 
and  heli>ing  to  bring  about  that  defective 
execution  .so  often  heanl,  in  which  there  is 
more  breath  and  jar  than  muuc,  closely  re- 
sembling nnneossssiy  movement  of  ttie  hand 
when  using  the  fingei-s  upon  an  instrument. 
The  fact  is,  that  execution,  however  rapid, 
should  be  perfeofc  voealbation  in  its  technical 
sense,  and  perfect  vocalisation  has  for  its  founda- 
tion the  Portamunio.  The  Portamento  (or 
carrying  of  the  voice — the  gradual  gliding  from 
one  note  to  another)  removes  in*  qualitiea  in 
the  voice,  and  facilitateH  the  blending  of 
register.s.  Increased  in  sjK-ed  hy  degrees,  the 
voice  learns  to  shoot  from  note  to  note  with 
lightning  like  rajiidity,  and  without  the  above- 
named  convulsion  of  the  larynx  which  produces 
a  partial  or  total  cessation  of  sound,  or  at  any 
rate  a  deterioration  of  sound  during  the  in.stan- 
taiieous  passage  from  note  to  note.  It  is  this 
]ierfect  |>assage  from  note  to  note,  without 
lifting  off  or  interrupting  the  voice,  tliat  tills 
space  with  a  Hood  of  sound,  of  which  Jenny 
Lind's  shake  and  vocalised  passsges  were  a 
bright  e.xanijih'.  But  this  kind  of  v<KMlisation 
is  the  result  of  years  of  conscientious  practice 
and  the  exerrise  of  a  strong  wilL  With  such 
books  ius  those  of  flarcia,  Panscron,  Madame 
Sainton,  Randegger,  etc.  etc,  and  of  course 
some  special  passage  for  individttsl  require* 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  tho.se  of  Rossini,  and 
tlie  numberless  vocalizzi  of  Bordogui,  Kava, 
eto.  eto.,  the  '  Solftges  d'ltalie,'  and  the  *Sol- 
f^ges  du  Conservatoire,*  there  is  work  enough 
if  students  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  Tosi, 
in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  and 
learning  the  shake,  says,  '  The  impatienoa  id 
the  master  joins  with  the  despair  of  the  learner, 
so  that  they  decline  further  trouble  about  it.' 

The  first  of  the  two  great  wolin  just  named 
is  entitled  'Solfcge.s  (ritalic,  avrc  I,i  lia.sjse 
chiffreo,  comiK)S(  S  par  Durante,  Siai  i.itti.  Ha.s.se, 
Porpora,  Mazzoni,  Caflaro^  David  Perez,  etc 
Di'iHes  a  Mcsseigncnrs  les  premiers  Gontils- 
hommes  de  la  chambro  du  Koi  [Louis  XV.],  et 
reeueillis  par  les  Srs.  Lcves«]ue  et  B6che,  ordi- 
nairea  de  la  Mosique  de  aa  M^esti.'   Ths  work 
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is  therefore  obvionaly  a  eolleetkm  of  Italian  Sol- 
feggi made  in  France  by  Frcru  limcn.  Lcvesquc 
was  a  baritone  in  the  King's  Chapel  from 
1759  to  1781,  and  in  1768  became  master  of 

the  boys.  Beche  was  an  alto.  The  tiret  edition 
of  the  work  appeared  in  1768 ;  the  fourth, 
pablished  hy  Consineaa,  at  Paris  in  1786.  It 
forms  one  large  oblong  volume,  and  is  in  four 
Divisions:  I.  The  'indispensable  prindplea' 
of  singing — namee  of  notes,  etc. ,  and  62  easy 
(anonymous)  Solfeggi  in  the  G  clef  with  figured 
base.  II.  Solfi^ig!  63  to  152  for  single  voices 
in  various  clofe — including  G  clef  on  second 
line  and  F  clef  on  third  line — in  common,  triple, 
and  com|)oun(I  time,  all  with  fi*^irod  bassos. 
III.  Solfeggi  lJ6-2il,  with  changing  clefs, 
and  inersasing  diffionlties  of  modulation  and 
oxwution — ^ending  with  the  Exrhtinalionrs 
quoted  iu  the  text ;  all  with  figured  basses. 
Divisions  II.  and  IIL  an  by  tlie  maaten  named 
in  the  title  ;  each  Solfeggio  bearing  tlx-  coin- 
poser's  name.  IV.  12  Solfeggi  for  two  voices 
and  figured  bass  by  David  Perea,  «aob  in  three 
or  four  movements.  T!io  forms  of  fugue  and 
canon  are  used  throughout  the  work,  and 
some  of  the  exereises  would  bear  to  be  sung 
with  wonls. 

▲  later  and  verj  complete  oollection  of  exer- 
eises and  stndies  is  fhiat  published  in  Paris 
by  Heugel  under  the  title  of  'Solfegca  du 
Conservatoire,  \w:  Cherubini,^  Catel,  Hehul, 
Goesec,  et  Langle,'  edited  by  Edouard  Batiste, 
ProfesSBur  de  Solf&ge,  etc.  It  is  in  eight 
volumes  8vo.  including  a  hundred  preparatory 
exercises  by  Batiste  himself.  The  first  exercise 
in  the  main  colltHttion  is  a  short  theme  with 
57  variations.  Tlie  studies  increase  in  <lif!i- 
cnlty,  and  the  later  ones  require  great  powers 
of  vocalisation.  Those  by  Gossso  aboond  in  re- 
itoratcd  notes  and  in  passages  of  extended  com- 
pass. There  are  duets  and  tnos,  some  of  which 
are  vsiy  daboimts.  Aeurions  ono  by  Cflmnbini 
is  in  free  fiigal  imitation,  with  the  resjicctive 
entries  of  the  second  and  third  voices  taking 
place  an  interval  of  24  bars.  Oanons  and 
fugues  are  in  abundance,  amongst  them  a  Ai  L^nie 
in  5-4  by  CateL  One  exercise  by  Cherubini  is 
witiumt  ban,  and  another  by  llie  same  composer 
IS  headed  *Contrepoint  rigoureux  a  cinq  voix 
sor  le  Plain  Ohant.'  If  these  two  oollectious  of 
vooalizzi  are  tiudied  and  toajtured^  an  amount 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  as  well 
as  control  over  the  voice,  will  have  been  pained 
that  will  fulfil  every  possible  rLUiuiremout  i>re- 
paratory  to  acquaintance  with  the  great  operatic 
and  oratorical  works.  Mention  must  not  be 
omitted  of  Concone's  useful  Exercises,  of  more 
modest  calibre,  which  have  gained  altfge  popu- 
larity throughout  musical  Europe  ;  nor  of  those 
of  Madame  Marchesi-Oraumann,  which  give  a 

t  ChcruMnrii  Aaiocnph  CaUlnRnr  r«v  vol.  L  9.  tOM)  eenUina 
«n  inimpTiiw  number  «f  SiOfr-ci;!  wri(t>n  twtarcan  tlw  JWIS  lIBS 
•rui  1H43.  Ill  hit  ckparity  of  iMriM't^.r  of  the  ConHmtOlKh  llT  tb« 
•umlmUona  a(  Un  pupUa  of  Uwt  iiutttaUon. 


great  deal  of  esosllent  work,  and  wen  highly 

approved  by  Rossini.  H.  c.  i». 

QOLik,  Jean  Pi£UR£  (real  name  Soulier), 
bora  at  Ntmes,  1755,  died  in  Pkris,  August  6, 
1812,  was  one  of  the  good  singers  and  eoniiios^'rs 
at  the  Opera-Comique  in  its  early  days.  The 
son  of  a  'nolonoellist  he  learnt  that  instrnment, 
and  had  a  good  musical  education  at  the  Nimcs 
waUrise,  after  which  he  played  iu  the  orchestra 
and  taught  singing  till  his  di^but  aa  a  tenor  in 
1778.  His  success  in  the  provinces  tempted 
him  to  go  to  Paris,  but  he  failed  at  Hrst,  in 
1782,  and  reujain«Kl  away  till  after  tliree  years' 
SOCCeSB  in  the  largest  thcati'e  of  Lyons.  He  was' 
cngagcyl  in  1787  for  the  Opera-Comique,  where 
he  remained,  gradually  making  his  way  upwards 
to  the  first  place  in  the  company,  especially 
after  relin<iui.shing  the  part  df  /.  /  ,?■  d-  <imV  for 
that  of  baritone.  The  baraouu  was  then  a 
novelty,  and  MAol  wrote  for  fioli^  several  parts 
which  have  since  become  identified  Mttli  his 
name.  He  next  tried  his  hand  at  compoeitiou, 
and  with  equal  snooess,  for  his  op^rsa-cmniqaea 
numlH'r  33  in  all,  'Jean  et  Genevieve'  (1792) 
being  the  first,  and  '  Les  Menestrels,'  three  acta 
(1811)  the  hut  <Le  Jockey'  (Jan.  6),  'Le 
Secret'  (April  20,  1796),  'Le  Cliapitre  Seennd' 
(June  17,  1799)  in  one  act ;  and  '  Le  Diablo  & 
qnatre'  (Nov.  30,  1809),  and  *  Mademoiselle  de 
Guise'  in  three  (March  17, 1808),  were  published. 
Though  this  music  is  now  entirely  out  of  date, 
many  of  its  pretty  ain  became  bvoorites  with 
the  vaudeville  WTiters,  and  were  set  to  a  variety 
of  words.  Several  may  be  found  in  the  'CU 
du  Caveau.' 

Sulie  had  several  sons^;  the  eldest  drowned 
himself  in  1802;  but  Eniile  (born  in  Paris, 
1801)  published  in  1847  two  itainjihlets  on  the 
Opi>ra-Coniii|ue  and  0|)era,  also  .s<mie  short 
biographies  of  French  musicians.  He  left  a 
son,  Charles,  a  conductor,  who  produced  at 
Nice,  in  1879,  an  op^ia-oomiqve,  'Sehdnn  Beba, 
on  rintriguc  du  Ilarcm,'  three  acts.      o.  c. 

SOLMISATION  (Lat.  SoinUaaiio).  The  art 
of  illnstratii^  the  oonetrnetion  of  the  musical 
scale  by  means  of  certain  syllables,  so  associated 
with  the  sounds  of  which  it  is  com])osed  as  to 
exemplify  both  their  niative  proportions,  and 
the  functions  they  discharge  as  individual 
members  of  a  system  based  upon  fixed  mathe* 
matical  principles. 

The  laws  of  Solmisatiou  are  of  scarcely  less 
venerable  antiquity  than  those  which  govern 
the  accepted  proportions  of  the  scale  itself 
They  first  appsar  among  the  Greeks,  and  after 
makiTifj  the  necessary  allowance  for  differences 
of  tonality,  the  guiding  principle  in  those  earlier 
times  was  prsdsdy  tiie  prindple  by  which  we 
are  guided  now.  Its  e.sscnco  consisted  in  the 
adaptation  to  the  Tetrachord  of  such  syllables 
as  should  ensnn  the  recognition  of  the  Hemi> 
tone,  wherever  it  occurred.  Now.  the  Hcmitone 
of  the  Greeks,  though  not  absolutely  identical 
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with  our  Diatonic  Semitone,  waa  its  undoubted 
homologue;'  and  throughout  Uieir  syatem  this 
Hemitone  occurred  between  the  first  and  second 
soondfl  of  every  Tetraohord ;  just  as,  in  our 
m^jor  scale,  the  semitones  occur  between  the 
ihM  and  fourth  degrees  of  the  two  disjunct 
Urtnehords  by  wiiich  the  complete  octave  is 
ropresciitefl.  ThLTetuie,  they  ordained  that  the 
four  sounds  of  the  Tetracliord  should  be  repru- 
sent<Hl  ]iy  the  four  syllablss,  ro,  re,  n;,  tu  ; 
and  that,  in  passing  from  one  Tetraohord  to 
auotiier,  the  ])08itiou  of  tlieae  syllables  should 
be  so  modified,  as  in  evaty  caw  to  plao*  tiie 
'Hemitone  between  ra  and  ftnd  the  two 
following  Tones  between  re  and  rq,  and  tii  and 
TV,  napwtivdy.* 

When,  early  in  the  11th  century,  Gnido 
d'Arezzo  substituted  his  Uexaohords  for  the 
Tetradioflds  of  the  Greek  syBtem,  he  mu  so  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  this  principlL'  tliat  lie 
adapted  it  to  another  set  of  syllables,  sutliciently 
extended  to  embraoe  «lz  aonnds  instead  of  fbnr. 
In  the  choice  of  these  he  was  guided  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence.  Observing  that  the  melody  of 
a  hymn,  written  about  tiie  year  770  by  Bsiilns 
I>iaioonn8,  for  the-  festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
was  so  constructed,  that  its  suocesstve  phrases 
began  with  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord, 
taken  in  their  regidar  order,  ho  adopted  the 
syllables  sung  to  these  notes  as  the  basis  of  his 
new  system  of  Solmisation,  changing  them  from 
Hexachord  to  Hexachord,  on  principles  to  bo 
hereafter  described,  exactly  as  tlic  Greeks  had 
formerly  changed  their  four  syllables  from  Tetra- 
ohord to  TetrMhord. 


1  .•  1. 

■  ■     ■  ■ 

— ^  -  •  - 

Q  $ol-n-ut 

j     s    *    '  ><i  

^  a— • — 

 A    ■   ,  t  

 *  a — 

A  la-Mi-re. 

sot 

11    '  •  •  ■  •  1 

r  ■ . » ■  II 

LA-M  •  I    n  •  »'tmm 


to     ll»  •  U-Mlu 


It  will  ]>e  seen  from  this  example  tliat  the 

syllables,  Ut,  K'-,  Mi,  f'f,  Sol,  La,^  were  origin- 
ally sung  to  the  notes  C,  D,  E,  K,  G,  A  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  six  sonnds  of  the  Natural  Hexa- 
chord ;  and  that  the  semitone  fell  between  the 
third  and  fourth  syllables,  Mi  and  Fa,  and  these 

I  Tb«  DUtoBia  BMitMM  I*  nsnmtod  bgr  Um  fraetlas  (f: 

Orwk  Hrmttaiw  by  {{1.  that  !■  to  my.  Iqr «  PrrfKt  Vavrth,  talniu 
two  (ireaur  Tone*. 

•  Tli'itiih  tliu  tnir  prunaneUtlou  ol  th«i  (Jrwrk  Tuoftji  1«  lii«t.  wb 
an  u<'t  lifi  withuiit  the  lueuu  of  (arniinic  an  i>(it>ri>tiiui>U'  iilnt  ..f 
It.  •iniv  lliiiiir'r  uani  tbe  lylUblr  0i}  to  liultAt«  the  btwtliiK  nf  the 
•be*  p. 

>  Urr%nl  Vouliu,  in  hU  tract  /V  ^atuitr  Arltbtu  aepMlarikut 
(AmatenUln.  16301,  nMlitloti»  th»  follovlnit  l>i<tlrh  u  M*tll(b«MI 
wrtttm,  «bortlTiilt«rth«t<in« of  Ouiilo.  f..r  th<'  I'lirpuataf  toyrMi* 
!■(  tha  lU  ijlUhiM  unm  tbr  iMrncr  •  uiemury— 
*Cv  aSbllMB  tAiu  BMMna  aauu 
or  BBwal  (XlMnni  VAtWB  SOI 


only.  [See  HEXACHonD.]  But,  when  applied  to 
the  Haixi  Hexachord,  these  same  six  syllables 
represented  the  notes  0,  A,  B,  C,  D,  £  ;  while, 
in  the  Soft  Hexachord,  they  were  simg  tO  F, 
A,  B|>,  C,  D.  The  note  0  therefore  was  some- 
times represented  by  Ut,  sometimes  by  Fa,  and 
sometimes  by  Sol,  acoording  to  the  Hexadhoid 
in  which  it  occurre<l  ;  and  was  consequently 
called,  in  general  turuts,  C  sol-Ja-ut.  In  like 
manner  A  was  represented  either  by  La,  Mi,  or 
Re  ;  and  was  hence  called  A  /«■/»('  /v,  a«  indi- 
cated in  our  example  by  the  syllables  printed 
above  the  stave.  But  under  no  poarible  dronm- 
stances  could  the  semitone  occur  bctw(-en  any 
otlier  syllables  than  Mi  and  Fa  ;  and  herein,  as 
we  ahall  prseentiy  see,  ky  tihe  true  Talne  of  the 
system. 

So  long  as  the  compass  ol  the  melody  under 
treatment  did  not  ezoMd  that  of  a  single  Hexa- 

chord,  the  application  of  this  principle  was 
simple  enough  ;  but,  for  the  Solmisation  of  melo- 
dise enhranng  a  more  extended  range,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  introduce  certain  changes, 
called  Mutations,  based  upon  a  system  corre- 
siwnding  exactly  with  the  praetioe  d^tiieOtedcs. 
[See  Mutation,  1  Whenever  a  given  melody  ex- 
tended (or  modulated)  from  one  Hexachord  into 
another,  the  syllables  pertaining  to  the  new  series 
were  subafettlrted  for  tiiose  belonging  to  the  old 
one,  at  some ooovenient  point,  and  rontinited  in 
regular  sucoesrfon  until  it  Ixcamc  convenient  to 
ohange  them  back  again  ;  by  which  means  the 
compass  of  the  scale  could  be  enlai;ged  to  any 
required  extent. 

For  instance,  in  the  following  example  the 
passage  begins  at  (</),  in  the  Natural  Hexachord 
of  C,  but  extends  upwards  three  notes  beyond  its 
cominss,  and  borrows  a  Btr  iirom  the  Soft  Hexa- 
chord of  F.  As  it  is  not  consiilered  des<iral)l('  to 
defer  the  change  until  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
firrt  Hezaehord  tiave  been  reaehed  it  may  here 
be  most  conveniently  made  at  the  nott  (!.  Now, 
in  the  Natural  Hexachord,  G  is  reurtiseuted  by 
the  syllable  Sol ;  in  the  Soft  He»Biuiord,  by  S0. 
In  this  case,  therefnre,  we  have  only  to  siibstitute 
Rc  for  Sol  at  this  point ;  and  to  continue  the 
Solmisation  proper  to  the  Soft  Hexaehord  to  the 
end  of  the  jMussage,  taking  no  notioe  of  the 
ayllablfi  printed  in  italics. 

Soft  Ueucburd. 


(•) 


fis~  Mi  FS   8el  La 
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Ut  Be  Hi 
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Natoisl  Hsssehasd. 
At     on  tile  other  hand,  the 
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downirards,  from  the  Hexachord  of  G,  into  that 

ofC  Hire,  the  change  iniiy  be  most  conveniently 
eflected  by  substituting  the  Im  of  the  last-nanied 
Hexachord  for  the  Jte  of  tlie  first,  at  the  note  A. 

The  first  of  thcw  Mutations  is  called  Sol-re,  iu 
allu'sion  to  its  poculiar  interchange  of  syllables  ; 
the  second  is  called  Hc-la.  As  a  general  rule, 
R$  is  found  to  be  the  moet  oonTenient  syllable  for 
ascending  Mntntions,  and  La  for  those  which 
extend  downwards,  iu  accordance  with  the  re- 
ooinm«ikUtioii  eontained  in  tiiefoHowingDiitidi. 

VocibUB  iiUris  .suluiii  niutaiido  dualiU-i 

Per  rt  quiiJi-iii  surmirii  inutatur,  jnt  Ui  iJeorsum. 

This  rule,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  fomM  oontdned  in  the  mlffolned 
Table,  though  the  direct  change  from  the  Hard 
to  the  Soft  Hexachord,  and  vice  versa,  is  not 
wooiHBmided. 

Defending  Mutalunu, 

From  the  Hard  to  the  Soft  HendMrd, 

changing  on  C 
Nat  to  Hard  Bex.  changing  OB  BL  Soft  to 

Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  A. 
Hard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  en  A.   Nat  t<  i 

8ofl  H»'x.  changing  on  D. 
Hard  to  Soft  Hpx.  changing  on  A. 
Nat.  to  Hard  Hex.  chanKin^'  on  I).    Soft  to 

Nat  Hex.  cliangint;  on  G. 
Hard  to  Noft  H«x.  changing  on  D. 
Nat.  to  Harrl  Hex.  changing  OOC  Boftto 

Natl  Hex.  changing  <mi  F. 
Haid  to  Boft  Bbk  dttogbHr  on  €L 


a.  JMta. 

4.  Re-mi. 

5.  Rfsol. 

7.  Vh/tk 

8.  UMia 


Ateending  MutatioM. 


9l  FwmL 

10.  iM-mi, 

11.  Ijit.rr. 

12.  Ln-Dol. 
^3.  Mi-rr. 

14.  lU-ut. 

15.  S,il.fiu 
Ifi.  >o(.rc 

17.  M.ut. 


Hani  to  Nat  Hexachord,  changing  on  C 

Nat  to  Soft  Hex.  ctianging  on  F. 
Hard  to  Nat  Hex.  changing  on  K. 
Nat.  to  Hani  Hex.  changinR  on  A.    Sofl  to 

Nat  Ilrx.  olianging  oTi  I). 
Soft  to  Hard  Hex.  clianKinc  on  D. 
l>o.  I)o.  A. 

t>o.  I)o.  G. 

l)o.  I>o.  C. 

Hard  to  N.tt.         cli.itiging  on  D.    Nat  to 

Soft  Hex.  ch.'iiiu'iTiv'  on  O. 
Nat.  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  O.   Soft  to 
Nat>  Hex.  cbaagliig  on  OL 

The  principle  upon  which  this  ancient  system 
was  based  is  that  of  '  the  Movable  Ut ' — or,  as 
we  should  now  call  it,  •  the  Movable  Do ' ;  an 
urangcment  which  Miiits  tli<  1  imer  very 
materially,  by  the  recognition  of  a  governing 
syllable,  which,  c  hanging  with  the  key,  regulates 
the  poaition  of  every  other  syllable  in  the  series, 
calls  attention  to  the  relative  projwtions existing 
between  the  root  of  the  scale  and  its  attendant 
aoands,  and,  in  pointing  out  tlie  peonliar  charac 
teristics  of  each  subordinate  member  of  the 
system,  lays  emphatic  stress  upon  its  connection 
trifh  its  fuloir  degrees,  nod  thm  tenelies  the  ear, 
MWdlw the  understanding.  We  shall  jtresently 
hmy  oooasion  to  consider  tlie  actoal  valne  of 
fheae  manifold  advantages ;  bntmntfinttnwa 
their  liistorical  oonnaeiion  with  the  Solmisation 
of  a  later  age. 

So  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  modes  oontbmed 
in  use  Guicio's  system  answered  its  pnrpotaiO 
thoroughly,  that  any  attempt  to  improve  jspm 


it  would  oertainly  liave  ended  in  fkilnre.  But 
when  the  ftuwtioiUi  of  the  leading -note  were 
brought  more  prominently  into  notiw,  the 
demand  for  a  change  became  daily  more  and 
more  urgent.  The  completion  of  the  octave 
n'nderetl  it  not  only  desirable,  but  inijKratively 
necessary  that  the  sounds  should  no  lunger  be 
arranged  in  Hexachords,  bot  in  Heptachords  or 
Scptenaries,  for  which  pnr{>os(»  an  exteiicled  syl- 
labic arrangement  was  needed.  We  have  been 
unable  to  trace  baek  the  definite  nee  of  a  seventh 
syllabic  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1599, 
when  the  subject  was  broached  by  Erich  van  der 
Pntten  (Erycins  Pnteanns)  of  Dordrecht,  whob 
at  pages  54,  fiTi  of  bis  Ptillns  -nKKl I'Jata }  |iro- 
posed  the  use  of  BI,  deriving  the  idea  from  the 
aeoond  syllable  of  laM.  Ko  long  time,  how* 
ever,  elapsed  before  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  theorists  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  SI, 
the  two  letters  of  which  were  suggested  by  the 
initiakof  'Sanetc  luannes' — tlie  Adonic  verse 
which  follows  the  throe  Sapphics  in  the  Hymn 
already  quoted.'''  The  use  of  this  syllable  was 
strongly  advocated  by  Sethus  Calvisius,  in  his 
Kn-reitalio  vuisicnc  tcrtia,  printed  in  1611. 
Since  then,  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  supplant  it,  in  favour  of  Sa,  Za,  Ci,  Be,  Te, 
and  other  open  Rvllabh  s  :  but  the  suggested 
changes  have  rarely  8ur>'ived  their  originators, 
though  another  one,  of  little  lesa  importance— 
the  substitution  of  Do  for  Ut  on  account  of  its 
greater  resonance — has,  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred yean,  hem  almost  nniveraally  accepted. 
[See  Do.]  I>orenzo  IVtina,*  writing  in  1672, 
speaks  of  Do  aa  then  in  general  use  in  Italy  ;  and 
Gerolamo  Oantone*  aUndes  to  it,  in  nearly  similar 
terms,  in  167S,  since  which  period  tlu'  use  of  f'/ 
has  been  di.scontinued,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
every  countiy  in  Eurojte  except  France. 

In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  far  more 
sweeping  changes  than  these  have  been  pro- 
posed from  time  to  time,  and  even  tempo- 
rarily accepted.  Hul>erto  Waelrant  (1517- 
159r))  introduced,  at  Antwerp,  n  system  called 
'  Booedi.sation  '  or  '  Bobisation,'  founded  on  seven 
syllables — Bo,  Ce,  Di,  Ga,  Lo,  Mo,  Xi — which 
have  Hiiice  been  called  the  '  Voces  Belgirai-.'  At 
Stuttgart  Daniel  Hitzler  (1576-1635)  based  a 
system  of '  Bebisation '  upon  La,  Be,  Ce,  De,  iff, 
Fc,  Gc  A  centuiy  later  Graun  (1701-59)  in- 
vented a  method  of  '  Damenisation,'  founded 
upon  thepntiolse,  JDts,  Jfe,  iVt,  Tu,  La,  Be. 
But  none  of  these  methods  have  sur%ived. 

In  England,  the  use  of  the  syllables  Ut  and 
Re  died  ont  eompletely  befbie  the  middle  of  the 
17th  centuy ;  and  recurring  changes  of  .1/"/,  Fa, 
SUf  Xo,  were  used,  alone,  for  the  Solmisation  of 
an  Unds  of  Helodiea.    BaUer  mentions  this 


WHOT  fMiUn.  lIMf. 
tlUihrwtik  Nil*iliM;«ltte  the  WO*  of  JTMntkeira  (Hanorvr.  1009). 

I  It  hnn  V«wn  n-ilrt,  that.  In  c»rtAln  Temlom  of  thr  Mi-lody.  thr 
fln-t  lylliil  i  f  Ihi'  Adonic  rmw  In  »ct<>»Hj-  "iJii(t  t'l  thti  note  B; 
but  we  have  never  met  with  luch  a  version,  uid  do  uot  liclleTe  In 
llw  piaiHillllf  «l  Ml  1 1  111  I II 1 1  *  aia  Si,  ••••»■  4fl> 

*  iiim*  mmHaM  (Bolocna.  1672|. 

•  Jhmmlm  ewf  rhmu  (Turtn.  Itm. 
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nMthod  as  being  in  general  use,  in  1636;  ^  and 
Playfoi'l  calls  attention  tollie  sanje  fact  in  1655.- 
In  Franco  the  original  syllables,  with  the 
added  Si,  took  firmer  root  Uian  ever  in  Italy  ; 
for  it  ha<i  long  Ix'cn  the  custom,  in  tlu-  Nea- 
politaa  Buhoob,  to  use  tlie  scries  beginning  with 
Ih  fbr  fhoN  ki^  only  in  which  the  third  ia 
M^or.  For  MiTior  keys,  the  Neapolitans  begin 
with  JZe ;  using  Fa  for  an  accidoutal  Hat,  and 
Mi  for  ■  sharp.  Donnte,  howevw,  yrbm  hi* 
[mpils  \v(>n<  puzzled  witli  a  (lilTicult  Mutation, 
used  to  cry  out,  '  Only  sing  tlio  syllables  in  tune, 
and  you  may  name  them  after  devils,  if  you  like. ' 

The  truth  ia,  that,  as  long  as  tin'  syllablen 

are  open,  their  selection  is  a  matter  of  very 
dJght  impoitaaoe.   They  ynn  never  intended 

to  be  nse«l  for  the  fonnation  of  the  voice,  which 
may  be  much  better  trained  upon  the  sound 
of  the  vowel.  A,  as  pronounced  in  Italian,  than 
upon  any  other  syllable  whatever.  Their  use  is, 
to  familiarise  the  student  with  the  powers  and 
special  peculiarities  of  the  sounds  which  form 
the  aoale  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  arguments 
of  those  who  insist  upon  the  use  of  a  '  fixed,' 
or  a  '  movable  rk>,'  demand  our  most  careful 
oonsideratiou.  The  fact  that  in  Italy  and  France 
the  syllables  ft  (Do),  Rc,  Mi,  Fa,  Snl .  /v^  S!, 
are  always  applied  to  the  same  series  ot  notes, 
0,  D,  E.  F,  O,  A,  B,  and  used  as  we  oaraalves 
use  tin-  letters,  exercises  no  etftict  whatever  upon 
the  question  at  issue.  It  is  quite  [possible  for 
an  Itelian,  or  a  Frenchman,  to  apply  the  *  fixed 
Do  systetu '  to  liig  nietliod  of  nomenclature, 
and  to  use  the  'movable  Do'  for  purposes  of 
Solmlaathm.  Ths  writer  himself,  when  a  child, 
was  taught  both  systems  simultaneously,  by  his 
first  instmotor,  John  Purkis,  who  maintained, 
with  perfisct  tmth,  that  eaeh  had  its  own  merits, 
and  each  its  own  faults.  In  matters  relating 
to  absolute  pitch,  the  fixed  Do  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  *  movable  Do*  ignores  the 
()i'-^ti>n  nf  pitch  entirely;  but  it  calls  tlie 
Btudont's  attSDtioD  to  the  i>cculiar  functions 
attached  to  the  ssvsnl  1  )egrecs  of  the  Scale  so 
clearly,  that,  in  a  veiy  short  time,  he  learns  to 
distinguish  the  Dominant,  the  Sub-Mediant,  the 
Leading- Note,  or  any  other  interval  of  any  given 
key,  without  the  [>08sibility  of  mistake,  and 
that,  by  simply  sol-faing  the  passage  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  is  this  quality  which  is  the 
strOQgSst  point  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

One  of  the  strongest  olijertions  to  the  system 
of  the  fixed  A'  is  that  it  makes  no  provision  for 
the  indication  of  tiats  or  sharps.  In  a  tnct 
published  at  Venice  in  1746-'  an  anonjmoos 
member  of  tbeBoman  Academy  called  '  Anadia,' 
proposed  to  remove  ths  difficulty,  by  adding  to 
the  seven  recftgnised  syllables  five  others, 
designed  to  represent  the  sharps  and  flats  most 
frsqnsntlyiiasd  ;  viz.  A((C«,  Db).  Bo(pt,  £t>), 

>  InlrwimeHon  to  th*  MM     Mutiet  i  l^iidoD.  IflWK 


Tu  (FS,  GbX  ^  (GS,  A,),  Xo  (AS,  B?).  This 
method  was  adopted  by  Ha.sse,  and  highly 
approved  by  Gianibattista  Mancini ;  but  in 
1768  a  certain  Signor  8sm  endeavoured  to 
supci^ede  it  by  a  still  more  numerous  collecti-'U 
ot  syllables  ;  using  Oa,  Da,  Ae,  Fa,  Oa,  A,  Jia,  to 
represent  tin  ssvsD  natonl  notes,  A,  B»  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G  ;  Ce,  De,  E,  Fe,  Ot^  Ao.  /?^  to  repre- 
sent the  same  notes,  raissd  hy  a  series  of  sharps  ; 
and  (H,IH,(k,Fir  <SK,  Auj  Bi,  to  represent 
them,  wlicn  lowered  by  flats. 

iSee  the  HammeiUMde  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges. 
iSS.I  W.  8.  B. 

SOLO  (llal.  'alone').  A  piece  or  passage 
executed  by  one  voioe  or  performer.  Aits  are 
solos ;  a  pianoforte  pisoe  (or  two  hands  ia  a 
pianoforte  soUi.  A  violin  solo^  strictly  8{>eaking, 
is  a  piece  for  the  violin  alone,  like  Bach's  unao* 
companied  sonatas ;  but  the  term  is  often  used 
loosely  for  a  concerto  or  other  piece  in  which  ths 
solo  instrument  is  aocompanisd  by  ths  band, 
the  pianoforte,  etc. 

In  an  orchestral  piece  where  one  instrument 
has  a  passage  which  is  intended  to  sound  out 
prominently,  it  is  marked  '  Solo,'  as  in  the 
second  subject  of  the  Adagio  in  Beethoven'e 
Symphony  No.  4,  which  is  for  the  1st  clarinet, 
and  marked  >SWo  ;  in  the  flute  solo  near  the 
end  of  the  working-out  in  the  Leonora  Overture 
(where,  however,  the  l)a.<»oon,  squally  solo,  Ls 
merely  marked  '  1  ') ;  and  in  *  uousand  other 
instances.  In  arrangements  of  pianoforte  con- 
certos for  two  hands,  tlie  entry  of  the  solo 
instrument  is  marked  Holo,  tu  distinguish  it 
from  the  compresssd  aocompanimsnt.  o. 

SOLO  0R(;AX,  a  manual  or  clavier  of  an 
oi^n  having  stu^ns  associated  with  it  which  for 
the  most  peirt  are  intended  fiir  use  toh,  that  is, 
in  single  notes  as  opposed  to  cliords.  The  solo 
organ  is  generally  a  fourth  manual  plaee^l  above 
that  of  thsswell ;  but  it  oceadonally  supersedes 
the  choir  organ,  and  is  then  placed  below  the 
*  Great '  manual.  The  stops  in  a  solo  oi^gan  are 
most  frequently  (1)  Flutes  of  8  ft.  and  4  ft  ; 
(2)  A  stop  of  daroiei-tonc/ ;  (3)  a  stop  of  oboe- 
tone  (orchestral  oboe) ;  (4)  Roeds  of  8  ft.  and 
4  ft.  of  <rum/W-tone  (tromba,  tuba,  etc.).  Larger 
solo  organs  contain  also  stops  imitative  of  tbs 
violin,  horn,  piccolo,  and  other  instruments ;  per- 
haps also  an  ojiien  dia]»a8on,  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
a  carillon,  or  glockenspifl.  Ths  solo  trumpet- 
stoyis  are  most  freipiently  on  a  heavy  pressure  of 
wiu  i,  ind  in  onler  to  obtain  sjtecial  brilliance 
.irc  sometimes  '  harmonic,'  as  are  also  the  flutes  ; 
that  is,  they  have  tubes  of  twice  tlie  ordinary 
length,  pierced  with  a  small  hole  at  their  half 
length.  Some  of  the  stops  of  a  solo  organ  are 
often  usetl  in  chonls,  such  for  instance  as  flutes 
and  reeds.  This  is  most  commonly  done  by 
means  of  a  ooaplw  '  Solo  to  Great;'  by  whldi 
the  diapason  or  flute  tones  of  the  solo  organ  can 
be  used  as  a  valuable  reinforcement  of  the  found* 
ati<«  stops  of  ths  Oisat  mannal ;  and  ths  tons 
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of  the  full  Great  organ  can  l>e  similaiiy  enriched 
by  coupling  the  solo  reeds.  In  instruments 
which  contain  a  Vox  humana,  that  stop  is 
perhaps  more  often  found  associated  with  the 
Swell-manual  than  with  the  Solo-tnanual  ;  but 
when  placed  on  the  solo  organ  itti  pipes  are 
generally  ifant  Vp  in  a  sepnmte  box  with 
Venetian  slmtt/rs  worker!  by  a  second  swill- 
pedal.  When  coraposition-pedals  are  made  to 
act  upon  the  Swell,  Great,  and  Choir  organs,  it 
i-<  pvi  li  iitlv  \vis<'  to  make  tlie  combinations  they 
produce  proceed  as  gradually  as  poesiblo  from 
piamo  to  Jbriimmo.  But  this  simple  principle 
is  not  ap))licable  to  the  combinations  or  rather 
selectious  of  solo-stops  which  are  made  by  means 
of  oompoeiticin-pedalaorpistotia.  Thediffleidty 
srt  rns.  liowevcr,  to  l>e  overcoiiit?  by  a  method 
suggested  some  years  iino  by  the  writer  of  this 
artiole;  namely,  to  arrange  them  in  die  order 
intrhich  the  instruments  aro  found  in  ft  modem 
full-soore.  Thnsy  six  combination-pedals  would 
aet  on  flie  eolo-elope  In  %h9  fiaUowing  system  : — 

(1)  Stoi«s  of  Flute-tone. 

(  2)  Stoiw  of  Oboe- tone. 

(3)  Stops  of  Clarinet  and  BaMoon  tooet. 

(4)  Stops  of  Horn-tone. 

(5)  Stoits  of  Trumpet  and  Th>nibone  tones. 

(6)  Stops  of  Violin  and  VioU  tones. 

This  method,  which  is  at  once  simple  and 
c-xhanstive,  might  be  indefinitely  extended ; 
thus,  lor  example,  a  carillon,  drum,  or  triangle, 
would  hn  produced  by  a  composition-pedal  or 
jii«ton  lying  between  the  tnnn{>et-8tops  and 
violin-stops  ;  and  a  vox  humana  would  naturally 
follow  after  etope  of  the  violin-tone.  Smaller 
xolo  organs  would  prolia})ly  be  easily  brought 
under  control  by  cumbmaliuu-pedals  or  pistons 
aotiagon 

(1)  Flute. 

(2)  Oboe. 
(8)  Clarinet 

(4)  Trumpet 
The  Solo  organ  is  an  introduction  of  modem 
timee,  and  fouowed  natorally  upon  the  inven* 

tion  of  ]'i|M's  cIkspIv  indtatiiig  the  tones  of 
ordiestral  instrumuut.s.  j.  s. 

SOLO  STOP.  ( 1 )  A  atop  or  register  of  a  solo 
organ  or  fourth  manual.  (  J)  Any  stop  which 
can  be  used  m  a  9olo — that  is,  in  single  notes, 
0.ff,  a  fliarinet  on  the  choir  organ  ;  a  oomopean, 
hautboy,  or  other  reed  on  the  swell  organ  ;  a 
darabella  or  flute  on  either  of  the  three  manuals 
great,  swell,  or  choir.  The  name  Solo  stop  does 
not  neccss^ii  ily  imply  that  full  chords  may  not 
be  usfd  upon  it.    [See  Solo  Groan.]    .i.  s. 

SOLOMON.  L  A  scrcnata  by  William  Boycc, 
to  words  by  Edward  Moore,  i)roduced  1743. 
The  song  '  Softly  rise,  0  soathero  breue '  was 
])opular  for  many  years. 

II.  An  oratorio  of  Handi  I  s  ;  com{x»ed  be- 
tween 'Alexander  Uiihis'  and  'Theodora,'  It 
was  b^u  on  May  H,  1748,  and  the  memoran- 
dum at  the  end  of  the  woik  ia  *0.  F.  Handel, 


SOMERVELL  503 

Juin  13,  1748,  aetatis  63.  Vbllig  gcendiget.' 
The  words  of  the  oratorio  are  suppos^  to  be  by 
Dr.  Morell ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Gai-den  TheatK^  March  17, 
1749,  'with  a  Concerto,'  and  was  revived  by 
Sir  G.  Smart  at  Kxeter  Hall,  April  14,  1886, 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  followed.  Dee,  8, 
1838  ;  and  w  ith  Costa's  additional  accompani- 
ments, April  8,  1870.  O. 

SOLO VI EV,  Nicholas  Thbopemptovich, 
bora  May  9  (April  27.  O.S.),  1846,  at  Petro- 
zavodsk. He  was  intended  for  the  medical 
proftarion,  but  entered  tbe  St  Petersburg 
Conservatorium  in  1 868,  eventually  i)assing  into 
Zaremba's  class  for  composition.  In  1871, 
Beroir,  heiag  then  npmi  his  deatiihed,  entmated 
the  orchestration  of  his  music -drama,  'The 
Power  of  Evil,'  to  Soloviev.  About  this  time 
hia symphonic  picture,  'Baariansand  Mongols,* 
was  given  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  PiU.ssian 
^Musical  Society.  In  1874,  Soloviev  became  a 
profemor  at  the  St.  IViersburg  Oonservatorium. 
Of  his  three  oj^eras  '  Cordelia '  is  tbe  In'st  known, 
having  been  widely  performed  in  Kussia,  and 
alio  at  Pngne  in  1890.  OAer  compoeitiona 
comprise  a  Cantata  for  the  hi -centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Peter  the  Great ;  an  Orchestral  Fantasia 
on  a  folk-song  ;  and  a  number  of  songs  and 
pieces  for  pianoforte.  As  a  critic,  Soloviev  has 
written  for  the  Not^>e  Vremya,  Xorodi,  Rossia, 
etc.  He  is  also  well  known  as  a  collector  of 
folk-song^.  R.  N. 

SO.Ml'.REE.  Vuix  somhric  is  the  Freneh 
term  lor  the  veiled  voice  or  ixwc  tvlaia,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  vobB  elenn.   [See  Ybilbd 

VoiCK.]  G. 

SOMERVELL,  Aktuuji,  bom  at  Winder- 
mere, June  5,  1868,  was  educated  at  Upping- 
ham Stli«x)l  from  1877,  and  Cambridge  (King's 
College),  whera  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1888.  During  hia  neideiiee  at  tiie  univendty 
he  studied  with  Stanford,  and  on  tiiking  his 
degree  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  at  the  Hoch- 
•ehole,  where  his  maaters  wm  IQel  and  Betgiel. 
Returning  to  England  in  1885  he  eDtere<t  tho 
Koyal  Coll^  of  Music,  and  after  two  years  there 
became  a  priTate  pupil  of  Party  in  1887.  Hia 
( li  iniiingly  gnieeful  songs  obtained  a  wide  popu* 
larity,  bat  his  ilrst  ambitious  introduction  to  the 
worid  of  aerions  music  was  in  his  Mass  in  0 
minor,  performed  by  the  Bach  Choir  in  1891. 
In  March  1893  tlie  Philharmonic  Society  per- 
formed his  orchestral  ballad,  '  Helen  of  Kirk- 
oonnell,'  and  with  his  first  imiwrtaut  work  for 
an  important  festival,  '  Tlie  Kors;ikeii  Merman  ' 
(Leeds  Festival,  1895),  he  took  a  jxisition  among 
tho  most  acoomplished  oompooera  of  the  day. 
In  1901  he  was  a]>|K>inted  Insjx'ctor  of  Music 
for  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  succession 
to  Staincr.  He  took  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  at 
Cambridge  in  1903.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  his  list  of  compositions  includes 
choral  wwka,  *A  Song  of  Fkaiae '  (Kmdal,  1891); 
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*TI»  Piiww  of  Sound'  (Do.  1895)  ;  'Elegy* 
(Rolwrt  Bridges,  Hovingham,  1896);  'Charjje  of 
the  Light  Brigade '  (1896)  ;  '  Ode  to  tlie  Sea  ' 
(with  soprano  solo),  Birmingham  Festival,  1897; 
*  Intimations  of  Immortality'  (Woids\voit}i), 
Leeds  Festival,  1907.  'In  Arcady,'  a  suite  fur 
•man  ordMSin,  ww  givm  mt  Brighton  in  1897 ; 
but  Somervell's  purely  orchestral  works  are  very 
few.  Of  sacred  works  tlie  roost  important  is  his 
aetting  of  the  Seven  Last  Wonb  frmn  the  Onm. 
A  quintet  for  ilarinet  and  strings,  and  a 
^mphouy,  are  still  in  MS.  Two  sets  of  varia- 
tioiM  for  two  frfaaoa,  and  a  nmnber  of  small 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  some  exccllrnt 
concert,  studies,  are  among  hia  instrumental 
oompositions ;  and  a  speoia]  suooen  rewaidod 
his  soogH^do  femi  Tennyson's  '  Maud,'  while 
other  songs  in  series  include  '  A  Shropshire 
Lad,'  and  'James  Lee's  Wife'  (the  last  with 
orchestra).  His  '  Songi  of  the  Fovr  Nations,' 
and  other  Ixooks  of  arrangementa,  are  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  .subject  of  folk-song  ; 
and  his  many  snn^^  .show  remaikablo  skill  in 
writiii'^  for  tlie  voire,  as  well  ns  jiossessing  the 
charm  that  makca  fur  ^lopularity  while  avoiding 
all  that  oould  be  tiionght  meniricious.  m. 

SOMIS,  Giovanni  Battista,  violinist,  was 
bom  in  Piedmont  in  1676.  He  studied  tint 
under  OorelH  at  Bome,  and  aftanrards  nnder 
Vivaldi  at  Venice.  After  his  ri'tnrn  to  Turin 
he  was  appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  King,  and 
leader  of  the  royal  band,  a  position  he  retained 
until  his  death,  which  occurrotl  on  Aupust  11, 
1763.  After  having  onoe  settled  at  Turin  he 
appears  soaroely  ever  to  hsTS  left  it ;  and  so 
few  of  his  comiKJsitions  were  publishnl  that 
there  is  little  opportunity  of  directly  forming 
an  estimate  of  him  as  a  player  ;  but  judging 
ftom  the  style  of  his  numerous  and  well-known 
pttpils,  Somis  did  not  merely  hand  on  the 
traditions  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  but 
fnrmed  a  stylo  of  his  own,  more  brilliant  and 
more  emotional,  marking  tcehnically,  mid  also, 
in  a  sense,  musically,  a  docidod  forward  stcf) 
in  tiie  art  of  playing  the  violin.  As  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  I'iinlmonti'se  School,  and  the 
teacher  of  Leclair,  Giardini,  Ciiiabran,  and 
^ggnani — the  latter  again  the  teacher  of  Viotti 
—  ho  occui>ie8  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  violin-playing,  and  forma  the  connecting  link 
hetween  the  olamesl  aehools  of  Italy  and  Fraaoa. 
Fetis  names  as  his  only  published  work  '  Opera 
prima  di  sonate  a  violino  e  violoncello  o  cembalo. 
BmM  1722 'Jbnt  a  set  of  sonatas,  op.  4,  was 
published  in  rari.s  in  172G,  and  twelve  sonatas, 
opi.  6,  in  1784.  Besides  these,  an  edition  of 
some  of  his  works  appeared  at  Amatsrdani,  and 
a  oonoerto  is  in  MS.  in  the  royal  ooQsotion  at 
Dresden.     QiuUei}-Lixikon.'\  P.  D. 

SOMMER,  Hans  (actual  name,  HansFrikd- 
RicH  AuGV.sT  ZiS(  KKN',  thc  last  name  occasion- 
ally transformed  into  'Neckniz'),  bom  at 
Brunswick,  July  20,  1837,  was  educated  at 


Outtingen,  where balioeame  Professor  of  Physics ; 
subsefjuently  he  was  apjiointefl  Director  of  the 
tecliniual  High  School  of  hia  native  place,  a  post 
he  gave  up  in  1884.  In  1885  settled  in  Berlin, 
in  1888  in  Weimar,  and  in  rctnmed  to 

Brunswick.  He  has  won  success  on  the  operatic 
stage  with  his  latsr  dramatio  woiltsin  %  fiuitaalie 
form  :  '  Der  Nachtwiichter '  and  '  Ixiroley  '  wr  n 
both  given  in  Brunswick — the  tirst  in  lb65,  the 
saoood  in  1891 ;  in  1894,  a  one-act  ptooo,  *8aint 
Foix,'  was  given  at  Munich  ;  two  other  f.ri.  a.  t 
operas  deserve  mention,  'Der  Meemumu,  at 
Weimar  in  1896,  and  'Angostin';  *M<iiidi. 
hauscn,'  in  three  acts,  ami  'Riibezahl,*  were 

even  in  Brunswick  in  1904 ;  and  '  Riqaet  ^ 
HoDppe  *  at  tiie  sans  theatre  on  April  1 4, 
1907.    It  is  by  his  songs  that  Sonimer  s  luune 
is  best  known  in  England :  bis  o{).  3,  'Madchen- 
lieder,'  from  Julius  WolflTs  Wilde  Jatft-r;  his 
op.  4,  three  sets  of  songs  from  the  same  ix>et'8 
JIunold  Siiujuf;  his  op.  .'>,  a  set  from  WolfT < 
Taiaihatuer  ;  his  op.  6,  to  words  from  •  ",innen 
Sylva's  Sappho,  and  his  songs  to  words  of 
dilferent  aiithors,  opji.  8,  P,  ]().  11.  12.  an<l  16, 
contain  many  things  that  are  eU'vctive  lor  the 
voice,  well  expressed,  original,  and  fell  ct  a 
sort  of  ingenuity  tliat  delights  all  eultivsted 
amateurs.    In  ]iarticuUr,  his  '  Stelldicbein ' 
tnmop.  4,  a  voealobbligato  to  a  brilliant  piaao> 
forte  waltz,  and  'Am  Wrihltcirhe,'  in  wliirh  the 
alternate  Latin  and  Cierniau  words  of  the  posa 
an  doverly  set  to  muaio  in  diflerent  styles,  are 
in  their  way  little  triumphs  of  art.     Here  and 
there  the  comjioser  drifts  into  rather  oomSMNh 
plaee  ways  of  expressing  himself,  bnt  his  beat 
songs  are  things  that  no  eilucatcd  sin^r  can 
afford  to  neglect.    He  has  made  several  con- 
tributions to  musical  literature,  such  as  his 
f  'rlH-r  (I if  Wfrts<'h<it-,ung  d>  r  Musik  (1898).  X. 

SOMMEROPHONE.'  An  instrument  of  the 
saxhorn  or  bombardon  class,  named  aft<r  its  in- 
ventor. It  was  largely  played  in  the  Exhibition 
of  IS.'il.  'The  Euphonic  horn  of  Herr  Sommer' 
is  honourably  mentioned  in  the  Keitort^  of  the 
Jnriss  {ppw  881,  886)  as  *aa  instrument  of 
groat  ]>ower  as  well  as  sweetness  of  tone.'  It 
jiosscstfvd  no  very  8i»ecial  i>eculiaritie8,  and  is 
now  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  w.  a. 

SON  AND  STKANOER.   See  Humkbrs 

AU8  DBR  FrKMUK. 

SONATA  The  history  of  the  Sonatn  is  the 

history  of  an  attempt  to  cope  with  on©  of  ths 
most  singular  problems  ever  presented  to  the, 
mind  of  man,  and  its  sohition  is  one  of  the  most 

successful  Achievement.s  of  his  artistic  instincts. 
A  sonata  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  sound-piece, 
and  a  sound -piece  alone  ;  in  its  purest  and  most 
perfect  examples,  it  is  unexplained  by  title  or 
text,  and  unassisted  by  voices ;  it  is  nothing 
but  an  unlimited  concatmiation  of  musical  notes. 
Such  notes  have  individually  no  signiticanoe  : 
and  even  the  simplest  ]>rinoiples  of  their  relative 
definition  and  juxtaposition,  such  asarenccesaary 
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to  make  the  most  elementary  muBic,  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  inner  self  and  the  consciousness 
of  things  which  belong  to  man's  nature  only, 
without  the  poasibility  of  flnding  gnidanoe  or 
more  tlian  the  crudest  suggestion  fnm  the 
obtierTation  of  things  extemaL  Tet  the 
•tmotiin]  prindplet  hy  wfaidi  mil  im|nmiiii> 
ing  materials  become  intelligible  have  been  so 
ordered  aud  developed  by  the  unaided  musical 
imtinoit  of  many  inoeonivio  gMiontioiiM  of  oosn- 
posers,  OS  to  render  possible  long  works  which 
not  only  penetrate  and  stir  us  in  detail,  but  are 
in  their  entire  maai  direct,  conaiston^  and  eon* 
vincing.  Such  works,  in  their  coniplcteat  and 
most  severely  abstract  fonna,  are  sonatas. 

The  name  Menu  to  have  been  ihvt  ndopteil 
purely  as  the  antithesis  to  Cantata,  the  musical 
pieoe  that  was  sung.  It  .begins  to  come  into 
notice  abont  the  same  time  as  that  form  of 
composition,  soon  altar  the  era  of  the  most 
marked  revolution  in  music,  which  began  at  tlie 
end  of  the  16th  century  ;  when  a  band  of  en- 
thusiasts, led  by  visionary  ideally  nnoonaciously 
»owe<l  the  seed  of  tnie  modem  music  in  an 
attempt  to  wrest  the  nionoiK>ly  of  the  art  in  its 
highest  forms  from  the  predominant  influence 
of  tlie  Church,  and  to  make  it  serve  for  the 
expression  of  human  feelings  of  more  comj)re- 
hensivc  range.  At  this  time  the  possilnkties 
of  iMjlyphony  in  its  ecclesiastical  forms  may 
well  have  seemed  almost  exhausted,  and  men 
tnmed  abont  to  find  new  fields  which  AmM 

fiivi'  scope  for  a  p-eater  numl)er  cf  workers. 
The  nature  of  their  speculations  and  tlie  ossocia- 
tiona  of  the  old  order  of  things  aHke  conspired 
to  direct  their  attention  first  to  Opera  and 
Cantata,  and  here  tliey  had  something  to  guide 
them ;  bat  (at  abstract  instramental  music  of 
the  Sonata  kind  they  had  for  a  long  time  no 
due.  Tlie  first  suggestion  was  clearly  accidental. 
It  appears  proliablc  tiiat  the  exoessive  elabora- 
tion of  tl»e  iMadrigal  led  to  the  practice  of 
accompanying  the  voice  parts  with  viols ;  and 
from  this  the  step  is  but  short  to  leaving  the 
viols  by  themselTeB  and  making  a  vague  kind 
of  chamber  music  without  the  voices.  Tliis 
appears  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  instru- 
mental Canzonas  iriiieh  were  written  in  tolerable 
numbers  till  some  way  into  tlie  I  Sth  century. 
It  docs  not  appc-ar  that  any  distinct  rules  for 
their  construction  were  recognised,  but  the 
examination  of  a  large  nnniber,  written  at  dil-  ' 
ferent  periods  from  Frescobaldi  to  J.  S.  Bach,  I 
proves  the  uniform  object  of  the  composers  to 
have  been  a  lax  kind  of  fugue,  snch  as  might 
have  served  iu  its  main  outlines  for  tlie  vocal 
madrigals.  Barney  says  the  eariisefc  examples 
of  '  Soimtas '  he  had  been  able  to  discover  in 
Ixis  devoted  inquiries  were  fay  TVirini,  published 
at  Venice  in  1624.  His  description  of  these 
he  c.v,imine<l  answers  jierfeetly  to  the  disracter 
of  the  canzones,  for,  he  says,  they  OQRuntof  one 
movement^  in  fligne  and  imitaAka  throni^ont 


Sonatas  did  not,  however,  rest  long  at  this 
point  of  simplicity,  but  were  destined  very 
early  to  absorb  material  from  other  sources ; 
and  though  the  canxona  kind  of  movement 
maintained  its  distinct  position  through  many 
diangee  in  its  environment,  and  is  still  found  in 
the  Violin  Senates  of  J.  a  Beeh,  Handel,  and 
Porpora,  the  madrigal,  w^hich  was  it.s  sotinu',  soon 
ceased  to  have  direct  influence  upon  three  parts 
of  the  more  complete  structure.  The  suggestion 
for  these  came  from  the  dance,  and  the  newly 
invented  opera  or  dramatic  cantata.  The  former 
had  existed  and  made  the  chief  staple  of  inatm> 
mental  music  for  general ionn,  bnt  it  requires  to 
be  well  rniderstood  that  its  direct  connection 
witik  dancing  puts  it  out  of  the  category  of 
abstract  music  of  the  kind  which  was  now 
obscurely  germinating.  The  dances  were  under* 
stood  through  their  relation  with  one  order  <^ 
dance  motions.  There  would  be  the  order  of 
rhythmic  motions  wliicli,  taken  together,  was 
called  a  Bianle,  another  that  was  called  a  Pavan, 
another  a  Gigue  ;  and  each  dance-tune  main- 
tained the  distinctive  rhythm  and  Htyle  through- 
out. On  the  oUiur  hantl.  the  nulical  principle 
of  the  Sonata,  developed  in  the  course  of  genera* 
tions,  is  the  compounding  of  a  limitless  variety 
of  rhythms  ;  and  though  isolated  passages  may 
be  justly  interpreted  as  representing  gestures  of 
an  ideal  dance  kind,  like  that  of  the  ancients, 
it  is  not  tlirough  tliis  association  that  the  group 
of  movementa  taken  aa  a  whole  is  nnderrtood, 
butby  the  disj>osition  of  such  eh'ments  and  otiiers 
in  relation  to  one  another.  This  conception 
took  time  to  devdop^  tiiongh  it  is  enrions  how 
early  comitosers  began  to  perceive  tin-  r.tdical 
difference  between  the  Suite  and  the  Sonata. 
Oooasionally  a  donbt  seems  to  be  implied  by 
confusing  the  names  together  or  by  actually 
calling  a  collection  of  dance-tunes  a  Sonata ; 
bnt  it  can  hardly  )*e  (]ue8tioned  tiiat  from  almost 
the  t'arliest  times,  as  is  proved  by  a  strong 
majority  of  cases,  there  waa  a  sort  of  undefined 
presentiment  that  tiieir  developments  lay  along 
totally  different  paths.  In  the  fiist  attempts 
to  form  an  aggregate  of  distinct  movemonti, 
the  composers  had  to  take  their  forms  wlierc 
they  could  And  them  ;  and  among  th(>se  were 
the  familiar  dance-ttines,  whicli  for  a  long  while 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  heti>rogeneous 
gronp  of  movements,  and  were  only  in  late  timea 
transmuted  into  the  Scherzo  wliich  supplantetl 
the  Minuet  and  Trio  iii  one  cose,  and  the  i'lnale  or 
Bondo,  which  nltim«tely  took  the  place  of  the 
Oigue,  or  Chaconne,  or  other  similar  dance-fotms 
as  tlie  last  member  of  tlie  group. 

The  third  sonree,  ss  sliove  mentiotted,  was 
the  drama,  and  from  this  two  general  ideas 
were  derivable :  one  from  the  short  passages 
of  hastrvmental  prelnde  or  interlude,  and  tiie 
other  from  the  vocal  portions.  Of  tlie^r,  tlie 
first  was  intelligible  in  the  drama  through  ita 
nlatioa  to  some  point  in  the  stoiy,  but  it  else 
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early  ttttainod to  n  crude  condition  of  form  which  ' 
was  equally  avuilahlc  ai»art  from  the  dratna. 
The  other  produced  at  tint  the  vaguest  and 
moit  rhftpndioal  of  all  the  movemente,  u  the 
type  taken  was  th**  irrc;;iil.ir  decliniiitory  recita- 
tive which  apjiears  tu  have  abounded  in  the 
early  operas. 

It  is  hardly  likely  th;it  it  will  ever  he  ascer- 
tained who  &nt  experimented  in  sonatas  of 
several  distiiiot  iiHyvenieiiits.  Ifaay  oompoeers 
are  niontioned  in  different  j)laceH  as  ha\'ing  con- 
tributed works  of  the  kind,  such  as  Farina, 
Oeeti,  Graziaiii,  among  Italians,  BoeenmttUer 
among  Crrnuiiis,  and  John  Jenkins  among 
JBnglishmen.  Barney  also  mentions  a  Michael 
Angelo  Rossi,  whose  date  is  giveii  as  from  about 
1620  to  1660.  An  Andantino  and  Allegro  by 
him,  given  in  Paner's  '  Alte  Meister,'  require 
notice  parenthetically  as  presenting  a  cnrioua 
jmzzle,  ii"  the  dates  arti  correct  and  the  author- 
ship  rightly  attributed.  [These  pieces  arc  imw 
known  to  be  spurious  (see  p.  149a),  hut  g«  uuino 
specimens  of  Kossi's  works  are  in  Torchi's  '  Arte 
Musicale  in  Italia,'  vol.  iii.  See  also  Oskar 
Bie's  The  PiaivoforU,  Engl,  transl.  [».  82.] 
Though  belonging  to  a  period  considerably 
before  Corelli,  they  show  a  state  nf  form  which 
certainly  was  not  couiuiunly  realised  till  more 
than  a  handled  years  later.  The  distribution 
of  suhje<-t  iiiatter  and  key,  and  the  clearnejw 
with  which  they  are  distinguished,  are  like  the 
works  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  rather  than 
the  17th  century,  and  they  belong  absolutely 
to  the  Sonata  order,  and  the  conscious  style  of 
the  later  period.  The  aotiial  itraetara  of  large 
mitohffs  of  sonatas  composed  in  diffen  nt  jvu  ts 
of  Europe  soon  al'ter  this  time,  proves  a  tolerably 
clear  oMisent  as  to  the  arrangement  and  quality 
of  the  movenii  iits.  A  tine  vigorous  exani]>le  is 
a  Sonata  in.C  minor  for  violin  and  figured  bass, 
by  H.  J.  F.  Biber,  a  German,  said  to  have  been 
first  jmblished  in  1681.  This  consists  of  five 
movements  in  alternate  slow  and  quick  time. 
The  first  is  an  introdnctory  Largo  of  contra- 
puntal character,  with  clear  and  consistent 
treatment  in  the  fugally  imitative  manner  ;  the 
second  is  a  PasiacagUa,  which  answers  roughly 
to  a  continuous  string  of  variations  on  a  short 
well-marked  period  ;  the  third  is  a  rhapsodical 
movement  consisting  of  inters)>ersed  {lortions 
of  Poco  lento,  Pi-esto,  and  Adagio,  leading  into 
a  Gavotte  ;  and  the  l  ist  is  a  further  rhajwo^lical 
movement  alternating  Ailagio  ami  .Vllegro.  In 
this  gionp  the  iuHuenee  of  the  matlrigal  or 
oanzona  hapi^-ns  to  be  aljsent  ;  the  derivation 
of  the  movements  being — in  the  tirst,  the  coutra- 
pmitalism  of  the  muaio  of  the  Chorch,  in  the 
second  and  fourth,  dances,  and  in  the  third  and 
fifth,  probably  operatic  or  dramatic  declamation. 
Tho  woik  is  eMentially  a  Tiolin  aonata  with 
accompaniment,  and  the  violin-part  points  to 
the  extraordinarily  rapid  advance  to  mastery 
which  WM  made  in  the  finr  yean  after  its  being 


accepted  as  an  instrument  fit  for  high-class 
music.  Tlio  writing  for  the  instrument  is  de- 
cidedly elaborate  and  ditheult,  especially  in  the 
doaUe  stops  and  contrapuntal  passages  whidi 
were  much  in  vogue  with  almost  all  composers 
from  this  time  till  J.  S.  Bach.  In  the  structure 
of  the  mcivementa  the  ftigal  influences  are  most 
apparent,  and  there  are  very  few  signs  of  the 
systematic  repetition  of  subjects  in  connection 
tdth  weU-mwked  diatribntkm  of  key*,  whidi 
in  later  times  became  indispensable. 

Similar  features  and  qualities  are  shown  in 
the  onrioos  set  of  seven  Sonatas  for  Clavier  by 
Johann  Kuhnau,  called  'Frische  Clavier Friichte,' 
etc.,  of  a  little  later  date ;  but  there  are  also 
in  some  parts  indieattona  of  an  awakening  sense 
of  the  relation  and  balance  of  keys.  The 
grouping  of  the  moYements  is  similar  to  those 
of  Biber,  though  not  identioal ;  thus  the  first 
three  have  five  movements  or  divisions,  and  the 
remainder  four.  There  are  examples  of  the 
same  kind  of  rhapsodical  slow  movements,  as 
may  l)e  seen  in  the  Sonata  (No.  2  of  the  set) 
which  is  given  in  I'auer's  '  Alt'-  Meister"  ;  there 
are  several  Uig^l  niovenient-s,  some  of  them 
daaily  and  musically  writt«-n  ;  and  there  are 
some  good  illustrations  of  dance  tyi>e8,  as  in 
the  last  movement  of  No.  3,  and  the  Ciaccona 
of  No.  6.  Bnt  more  imporlaiit  Ibr  the  thread 
of  continuous  development  are  the  peculiar 
attempts  to  balance  tolerably  definedand  distinct 
sntgeote,  and  to  distiibote  key  and  salgeet  in 
large  expanses,  of  which  there  are  at  lea.st  two 
clear  examples.  In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  movements  the  moat  noticeable  BMthod 
of  treatment  is  to  alternate  twit  cliaracteristic 
groupe  of  figures  or  subjects  almost  throughout, 
in  diflforent  positions  of  fheseslo  and  at  irregular 
intervals  of  time.  Thus  is  illustrate<l  in  tlie 
first  movement  of  the  Sonata  No.  2,  in  the  first 
movementi^No.  1,  and  in  the  third  moveaient 
of  No.  r«.  The  toljeotB  in  the  hat  of  theee  are 
as  follows 

The  {K>int  most  worth  notice  is  that  the 
device  lies  half-way  between  fugue  and  true 
sonata-form.  Tlie  nltmiation  is  like  the  re- 
currence of  subject  and  counter-subject  in  the 
former,  wandering  hazily  in  and  oat,  and  for- 
wards and  backwanls.  between  nearly  allied 
keys,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  fugue.  But  the 
sabjeots  are  not  presentsd  in  single  parte  or 
fugally  answered.  They  enter  and  re-enter  for 
the  most  part  as  concrete  lumjis  of  hannony, 
the  hannonio  Moompaniment  of  the  meloqy 
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being  taken  m  part  of  the  ide* ;  tad  this  U 

esspiitially  a  (juality  of  sonata-fomi.  So  the 
niovcnicntH  apiM-'Jir  to  hang  midway  between  the 
two  ndjoelly  diifeiiict  donudiu  of  form ;  and 
while  deriving  most  of  thoir  disposition  from 
the  older  maanera,  they  look  forward,  though 
dbeenrely,  in  the  diteetion  of  modem  practices. 
How  nbscun;  the  ide:i.'<  of  tlio  time  on  the  subject 
muat  liave  been,  appears  from  the  other  point 
which  has  been  mentioned  above ;  whidi  is, 
that  in  a  few  c&sca  Kuhnau  has  hit  upon  clear 
ootlinea  of  tonal  form.  In  the  second  Sonata, 
for  instance,  there  am  two  Aiisa,  aa  they  are 
ca]lc<l.  They  do  not  correspond  in  the  least 
with  modem  notions  of  an  aria  any  more  than 
do  the  rare  examplea  in  Bach's  and  Handel's 
Suites.  The  lirst  is  a  little  complete  piece  of 
sixteen  bars,  divided  exactly  into  halves  by  a 
double  bar,  with  repeats  after  the  fiuniliar 
manner.  The  Kr»t  half  Wgins  in  F  and  ends 
in  C,  the  jji>cond  half  pjocs  ius  far  as  D  minor 
and  bock,  to  conclude  in  F  again.  The  subject- 
matter  is  irregularly  distribnted  in  the  parti), 
and  doi'3  not  make  any  pretence  of  coinciding 
with  the  tonal  divisions.  The  second  Aria  is 
on  a  dilTerent  plan,  and  is  one  of  the  extremely 
rare  examjiles  in  this  early  {K-riod  of  clear 
coincidence  between  subject  and  key.  It  is 
in  the  torm  which  is  oflMi  penrereely  misnamed 
*lied-form,'  which  will  in  this  place  be  called 
'primary  form'  to  avoid  circumlocution  and 
wvste  of  spaee.  It  oonaista  of  twenty  ban  in 
D  minor  representing  one  flistinct  idea,  com- 
plete with  close  :  then  sixteen  bars  devoted  to 
a  different  subject,  beginning  in  and  passing 
back  ultimately  to  D  minor,  recajiitulating  the 
whole  of  the  first  twenty  bars  in  that  key,  and 
emphasising  the  close  by  repeating  the  hist  fonr 
bars.  Such  derisiveness,  when  comi«ired  with 
the  unregulated  and  unbalanced  wandering  of 
longer  moyements,  either  points  to  the  con* 
dniion  that  composers  did  not  realise  the 
deeirableness  of  balance  in  coincident  ranges  of 
subject  and  key  on  a  large  scale  ;  or  that  they 
wars  only  oapaUe  of  feeling  it  in  abort  and 
easily  graM|Mxl  movements.  It  seems  highly 
pn»bable  tliat  their  minds,  being  projected 
towards  the  kind  of  distribution  of  subject  which 
obtained  in  fiigal  movements,  were  not  on  the 
look-out  for  etl'ects  of  the  sonata  order  which  to 
moderns  appear  so  obvious.  So  that,  STsn  if 
they  had  been  capable  of  realising  them  more 
systematically,  they  would  not  yet  have  tliought 
it  worth  while  to  apply  their  knowledge.  In 
followiTig  the  development  of  the  Snuita,  it 
ought  never  to  be  foigotteu  that  comjxuers  had 
no  idea  whither  they  were  tending,  and  had  to 
use  what  tin  y  did  know  as  sleppinir-stoiies  to 
the  unknown.  In  art,  each  step  that  is  gained 
opens  a  (Mb  Tista ;  but  often,  till  the  new 
jtosition  is  mastered,  what  lies  beyond  is  com- 
pletely hidden  and  undreamed  of.  In  fact, 
each  step  is  not  so  mnA  a  conqiust  cf  new 


land,  aa  the  creation  of  a  new  mental  or 

emotional  [losition  in  the  human  organism. 
The  acluevements  of  art  are  tlie  unnveUlngs  of 
hidden  possibilities  of  abstract  law,  tSiraagh  ths 

constant  and  cumulative  extension  of  instincts. 
They  do  not  actually  exist  till  man  has  made 
them  ;  they  are  the  connter|>art  of  his  internal 
conditions,  and  change  and  lii  velnjt  with  the 
changes  of  his  mental  powers  and  sensitive 
qualities,  and  apart  firom  him  have  no  validity. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  leaping  across  a  chasm 
on  to  a  new  oontinenti  neither  is  there  any 
gulf  fixed  anywhere,  but  contfaraity  and  in* 
evitable  antecetlcnts  to  every  consequent ;  the 
roots  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modem 
times  lie  obecurely  hidden  in  the  wild  dancea 
and  barbaioas  bowlings  of  the  remotest  ancestors 
of  the  race,  whobe^m  to  take  pleasure  in  rhythm 
and  sound,  and  every  step  was  into  the  unknown, 
or  it  may  be  better  said  not  only  unknown  but 
non-existent  till  made  by  mental  effort.  The 
jieriod  from  about  1600  to  about  1725  contains 
the  very  difficult  st.  |.s  w  hii  Ii  U<1  from  the  style 
appropriate  to  a  high  order  of  vocal  music — of 
which  the  manner  of  8j>eech  is  polyi»honic,  and 
the  ideal  type  of  form,  the  fngiis— to  the  style 
appropriate  to  abstnu  t  instrumental  music,  of 
which  the  best  manner  is  contrapuntally -ex- 
pressed harmony,  and  the  ideal  type  of  fmn, 
the  8<iii:ita.  These  Works  of  Kuhnau 's  hap[)en 
to  illustrate  very  curiously  the  transition  in 
which  a  true  though  crude  idea  of  abstrsct  music 
seenus  to  have  been  present  in  the  composer's 
mind,  at  the  same  tin)o  that  his  distribution 
of  subjects  and  keys  was  almost  invsriably 
governefl  by  fugal  habits  of  thinking,  even 
where  the  statement  of  subjects  is  in  a  harmouio 
manner.  In  aomeof  these  res  |  n  c  ts  he  is  nearer  to^ 
and  in  sonic  further  back  from,  the  true  s<iluti  n 
of  the  problem  than  his  famous  contemporary 
Gorelli ;  but  his  labours  do  not  extend  over  so 
much  space,  nor  had  they  mt  much  direct  and 
widespread  influence.  In  manner  and  distribu- 
tion of  movements  they  are  nearer  to  his  pre- 
deesMor  and  comjtatriot  Bibor ;  and  for  that 
reason,  and  also  to  maintain  the  continuity  of 
the  historic  development  after  Corelli,  the 
consideration  of  his  works  has  been  taken  a 
little  btfforc  their  actual  place  in  jKiijit  of  time. 

The  works  of  Corelli  form  one  of  tlie  most 
familiar  landmarks  in  the  history  of  music,  and 
as  they  are  exclu.sively  instrumental  it  is  clear 
that  careful  consideration  ought  to  elicit  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  such  as  must 
throw  valuable  light  on  the  state  of  thought 
of  his  time.  He  published  no  less  than  sixty 
sonatas  of  different  kinds,  whioh  an  divUbls 
into  distinct  groups  in  accordsncs  with  purpose 
or  constniction.  The  tirst  main  division  is  that 
snggeste^l  by  thslr  titles.  Then  an  twenty- 
four  '  Senate  da  Chiesa '  for  strings,  lute,  and 
oigan,  twenty-four  '  Senate  da  Camera '  for  the 
same  instraments,  and  twelve  Solos  or  Sonatas 
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for  violin  and  violoncello,  or  cembalo.  In  these 
the  Krst  and  gimpleet  matter  for  observation 
is  the  distribution  of  the  movementt.  The 
average,  in  Church  and  Chamber  Sonatas  alike, 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  four,  beginning  with  a 
slow  movement,  and  alternating  the  rest.  There 
is  also  an  attempt  at  balanos  in  tilA  altalliation 
of  cliarach^r  l>ol\vccn  the  movements.  The 
first  is  cummonly  in  4-tiiue,  of  dignified  and 
solid  tbmtttu,  and  generally  Mjning  less  at 
niliaical  expression  than  the  later  movcmonts. 
The  second  movement  in  the  Cluirch  Suuata  is 
freely  fugal,  in  &efc  the  exact  type  almve  de- 
scrilMHl  as  a  Canznna  ;  the  style  is  commonly 
rather  dry,  and  the  general  ctfect  chicdy  a 
eomplfloeiit  kind  of  easy  swing  sndi  aa  is 
familiar  in  most  of  Handel's  fugues.  In  the 
Chamber  Sonatas  the  ciiaracter  of  the  second 
movomont  is  Tathar  mm  variable ;  in  aoma  it 
is  an  Allenmnde,  which,  l»einp  dignified  and 
solid,  is  a  fair  counterpart  to  the  Canzoua  in 
ibe  other  Sonatas :  aometimes  it  is  a  Oonranta, 
which  is  of  lighter  character.  Tlie  third  move- 
ment is  the  only  one  which  is  ever  in  a  difi'erent 
k«y  from  the  first  and  last.  It  is  generally  a 
characteristic  one,  in  which  otlier  enrly  com- 
posers of  instrumental  music,  as  well  as  Corelii, 
clearly  endeavoured  to  infiiae  a  certain  amount 
of  vague  and  tender  sentiment.  Tlie  most 
common  time  ia  8-2.  The  extent  of  the  move- 
nant  ia  dwaja  Kmited,  and  the  style,  though 
simply  contrapuntal  in  fact,  seems  tobeordore*! 
with  a  view  to  obtain  smooth  harmonious  full- 
chord  effects,  as  a  contrast  to  the  brusqneness 
of  the  preceding  fugal  movement.  There  is 
generally  a  certain  amount  of  imitation  between 
the  iiarts,  irregularly  and  fancifully  disposed, 
but  almost  always  avoiding  the  sounding  of  a 
single  part  alone.  In  the  Chamber  Sonat^is,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  the  third  movement  is 
fraqnantly  a  Sarabande,  though  by  no  means 
always ;  for  the  same  kind  of  slow  inovenjent 
as  that  in  the  Church  Sonatas  is  suinetimes 
adopted,  as  in  the  thini  Sonata  of  the  Opera 
H<  conila,  wliich  is  as  t'oml  an  example  of  that 
cla.'i.s  as  could  bo  taken.  The  last  movement  is 
almost  invariably  of  a  lively  character  in  Church 
and  Cliamlwr  Sonatas  alike.  In  the  latter, 
Gigas  and  Gavottes  predominate,  the  character 
of  which  ia  ao  fiuniliar  that  tiiey  need  no  daserip* 
tion.  Tlie  last  movements  in  the  Church 
Sonatas  are  of  a  similar  vivad^  and  sprightli- 
ness,  and  aometimea  ao  alika  m  character  and 
rhythm  as  to  bo  hardly  di.stingui.shable  from 
dance -tunes,  except  by  the  absence  of  the 
defining  name,  the  donbla  har  in  the  middle, 
and  the  rejwats  which  arc  almost  iiievifahle  in 
the  dance  movements.  This  general  scheme  is 
oooasiooally  varied  withont  material  diffarenoe 
of  principle  by  the  interpolation  <rf  an  extra 
quick  movement,  as  in  tlie  first  six  Sonatas  of 
UM  Opera  Quinta  ;  in  which  it  is  a  sort  of  show 
movamant  finr  tha  violin  in  a  'Koto  oontinno' 


style,  add»i  before  or  after  tlic  central  alow 
movement.  In  a  few  cases  the  number  is  re* 
duced  to  three  by  dropping  the  alow  piclndab 
and  in  n  few  othsis  tha  otder  cannot  be  sys- 
tem atiaed. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  classifi* 
cation  above  defined,  the  Church  Sonatas  appear 
to  be  much  more  strictly  abstract  than  those 
for  Chamber.  The  latter  are,  in  many  cases, 
not  distinguishaUa  from  Suites.  The  Sonatas 
of  Ojiera  Quinta  are  variable.  Thus  tlie  attrac- 
tive Sonata  in  E  minor.  No.  8,  is  quite  in  the 
recognised  suite -manner.  Smne  are  like  the 
Sonate  da  Chiesa,  and  some  are  of  the 

mi-ved  order  more  universally  accepted  latter, 
having  several  undefined  movemento,  togetlter 
with  one  danee.  The  actual  stnicture  of  the 
individual  movements  is  most  uncertain.  Corelli 
clearly  felt  that  something  outride  the  domain 
of  the  fugal  tribe  was  to  be  attained,  luit  ho 
had  no  notion  of  strict  outlince  of  procedure. 
One  thing  which  hampered  him  and  other 
com|)Oser8  of  the  early  tiinrs  of  in.strumental 
music  was  their  unwillingness  to  accept  formal 
tonea  as  an  element  in  th&  order  of  art.  They 
had  existed  in  jwpular  song  and  danee  music 
for  certainly  a  century,  and  probably  much 
more  ;  bnt  tiie  idea  of  adopting  them  in  high, 
class  music  was  not  yet  in  favour.  Corelli 
occasionally  produces  one,  but  the  fact  that 
they  generally  ooenr  with  him  in  Giga^,  which 
are  the  freest  and  least  responsible  jwrtion  of 
the  Sonata,  supports  the  inference  that  they 
were  not  yet  regarded  as  worthy  of  general 
accept.iin  e  even  if  realiseil  as  an  admissible 
element,  but  could  only  be  smugglcd-in  in  the 
least  respectable  movement  with  an  implied 
smile  to  disarm  criticism.  Whether  this  was 
decisively  so  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  till 
long  after  Corelli's  time  the  conventional  tuno 
element  wee  oonapicnoasly  abaent  from  instru- 
mental comiKiRitions.  Hence  the  stnietural 
principles  whicli  to  u  nuxiern  seem  niniost  in- 
evitable were  wry  nearly  impracticaljle,  or  at 
all  events  unsuitable  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  music  of  that  date.  A  modem  ex]iects 
tlie  opening  bars  of  a  movement  to  present  ita 
most  important  suhjcct.  and  In-  .inf  ii  i|»ate8  its 
repetition  in  the  latter  portion  ot  the  ntovement 
aaaveally  vital  part  of  form  of  any  kind.  Bat 
a.s.soeiation  and  eoninion  sense  \v<<r('  alike  a_f^ainst 
such  a  usage  being  universal  in  Corelli's  time. 
The  assodations  of  eoderiaatioal  and  other 
serious  vocal  music,  which  were  then  |ire- 
pouderant  to  a  supreme  degree,  were  against 
strongly  ssUent  points,  ot  stroni^y  merited 
interciit  in  short  portions  of  a  movement  in 
contrast  to  itarts  of  comi>arative  unimportance. 
Oonsequently  the  oiK>ning  bars  of  a  movement 
would  not  be  exjH^^ted  to  stand  out  in  .sufll- 
cicntly  strong  relief  to  be  remembered  nnleaa 
they  were  rroeated  at  once,  as  tiuy  woidd  be 
in  fligos.   Bnmaa  natoxe  it  agsinat  it.  For 
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not  only  docs  the  mind  taks  tilM  to  bo  wrought 
up  to  a  fully  receptive  oonditioni  unless  the 
begiimiiig  it  most  exoeptioiiAlly  striking,  bat 
Vrhat  comes  after  is  likely  to  obliterate  the 
impression  made  by  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
all  things  were  equal,  tlie  portion  most  likely 
to  remain  in  the  mind  of  an  avenif^e  lintener, 
U  that  ininif^diately  jircco^Jing  the  strongest 
cadences  or  conclusions  of  tlie  jmi-agraph:!  uf 
the  movement.  It  is  tme,  composers  do  not 
aigne  in  this  manner,  but  they  feel  such  things 
vaguely  or  instinctively,  and  generally  witli 
more  onren—  aail  jnstioe  than  the  cold-bioodod 
arginiiciitation  of  a  theorist  could  attain  to. 
Many  examples  in  other  early  composers  besides 
Oorelli,  emphasise  this  poiiit  effeetively.  The 
earliest  attempts  at  structural  form  must  inevit- 
ably present  some  simply  explicable  principle 
of  this  sort,  whioh  is  only  not  trirlal  beoauae 
it  is  a  very  aignificant  as  well  as  indispensable 
starting'point.  Corelli's  commonest  devices  of 
form  are  the  most  tonaophisticated  applications 
of  such  simple  reaaoning.  In  the  first  place, 
in  many  movements  which  arc  not  fugal,  the 
opening  bars  are  immediately  repeated  in  an- 
other ]iosition  in  the  scale,  simply  and  withoat 
pen]ilir;i;>i.s,  as  if  to  '/ivc  the  listener  assurance 
ol  au  idea  ol  balance  at  the  very  outset.  That 
he  did  this  to  a  certain  extent  consciously,  is 
obnons  from  his  having  employed  the  device 
in  at  least  the  following  Sonatas — 2,  3,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  of  Opera  I"* ;  S,  4,  7,  8,  of  Opera  8«» ; 
and  2,  4,  5,  and  11,  of  Opera  l'-"^  :  and  Tartini 
and  other  composers  of  the  same  school  followed 
hit  lead.  Thia  device  ia  not,  however,  aiihar 
so  conspicuous  or  so  common  as  that  of  repeating 
the  concluding  passage  of  the  iirst  half  at  the 
end  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  oonolnding  {tassages 
of  one  half  or  l>otIi  consecutively.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  restricted  to  Corelli,  but  is  found 
in  the  wotica  of  moat  oompoaera  firom  hia  time 
to  Scarlatti,  J.  S.  Bach  and  his  sons  ;  and  it  is 
no  extravagant  hy|iothe^sis  that  its  gradual 
extension  was  the  direct  origin  of  the  character- 
istic .second  section  and  second  snljiaet  of 
modern  sonata  movements.  In  many  cases  it 
is  the  only  element  of  form,  in  the  modem 
sense,  in  Ooralli'a  movementa.  In  a  few  cases 
he  hit  upon  more  complicated  principles.  The 
Corrente  in  Sonata  5  of  Ojtera  4**,  is  nearly  a 
miniafnra  of  modem  binary  form.  The  well- 
known  Oiga  in  A  in  the  fifth  Sonata  of  Opera 
5^,  has  balance  of  key  in  the  lirst  half  of  the 
movement,  modnlatimi,  and  aomathing  like 
consistency  to  .siibiect- matter  at  the  beginning 
ol  the  second  half,  and  due  recapitulation  of 
principal  subject-matter  at  the  end.  The  last 
movement  of  the  eighth  Sonata  of  the  Ojvra 
Terza,  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  rondo- 
form,  though  thia  form  ia  generally  aa  con< 
spiouous  for  its  absence  in  early  sonatas  as  tunes 
are,  and  probably  tlie  one  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  other.  Of  the  simple  primary 


fonn,  connistiii<;  of  corresjionding  beginning  and 
end,  and  contrast  of  some  sort  in  the  mkidle, 
there  is  singularly  little.  The  oleareat  example 
is  probalily  the  Tempo  di  Gavotta,  which  con- 
cludes the  mutli  Sonata  of  Opera  Quinta.  He 
also  supplies  suggestions  of  the  earliest  tyjtes  of 
sonata  form,  in  which  both  tha  beginninga  and 
endings  of  ea^  h  lialf  of  themovement  correspond  ; 
as  tliis  became  an  accepted  principle  of  structure 
with  later  composers,  it  will  have  to  be  con* 
sidered  more  fully  in  relation  to  their  works. 
Of  devices  of  form  which  belong  to  the  great 
pdyi^ionio  tribe,  Corelli  usee  many,  but  with 
more  musical  ferlinj^'  than  learning.  Hi.s  fugues 
are  not  remarkable  as  fugu^>  and  he  uses  con- 
trapuntal imitation  ral£er  aa  a  anbordinate 
means  of  carrying  on  the  interest,  than  of  ex- 
pounding any  wonderful  device  of  pedantic 
wiadom,  aa  waa  too  common  in  thoaa  daya. 
He  makes  good  \i>c  of  the  ehaconnc  form,  which 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  early  composers, 
and  alao  naea  tha  kindred  device  of  carrying  the 
repetition  of  a  short  figure  through  the  greater 
part  of  a  movement  in  ditferent  phasee  and 
positions  of  the  scale.  In  some  cases  he  merely 
mmhlfla  on  without  any  perceptible  aim  what- 
ever, only  keepini;  up  att  equable  flow  of  sound 
w^ith  pleasant  interlacings  of  easy  counterpoint, 
led  (III  from  niunient  to  moment  by  suspenaiona 
and  occiusional  imitation,  and  here  and  there  a 
helpful  sequence.  Corelli's  position  as  a  com- 
poaar  ia  inaeparably  mixed  np  with  hia  podtion 
;  as  one  of  the  earliest  masters  of  his  instnniiinit 
Uis  style  of  writing  for  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
ao  elaMMrata  aa  thatof  other  eontamporariaa,  both 
older  and  younger,  but  he  gmspcd  a  just  way 
of  expressing  things  with  i^  and  for  the  most 
part  uie  fit  things  to  say.  Tha  impreaaion  he 
made  upon  musical  i)eoiile  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
musical  world  was  strong,  and  he  was  long 
r^pirdad  aa  the  moat  delightfhl  of  compoaera  in 
his  particular  line  ;  and  though  the  professors 
of  his  day  did  not  always  hold  him  in  so  high 
estimation,  his  influence  upon  many  of  hia 
most  distinguishad  roeeeaaora  waa  nnqneatton- 
ably  powerful. 

It  is  i>ossible,  however,  that  ap^iearances  are 
deceptive,  and  that  inflnencea  of  wliJch  he  waa 
only  the  most  familiar  exponent,  are  mistaken 
for  his  ])eculiar  achievement.  Thus  knowing 
hia  poaition  at  the  head  of  a  great  adiool  of 
violinist*!,  which  continued  through  several 
generations  down  to  Uaydii's  time,  it  is  difhcult 
to  diannita  him  from  the  honour  of  having 
fixed  the  ty|K!  of  sonata  which  they  almost 
uniformly  adopted.  And  not  only  this  noble 
and  vigorona  aohool,  comprising  audi  men  aa 
Tartini,  Vivaldi,  Locatelli,  Nanlini,  Yera<  iiii 
and  outlying  membera  like  [..eclair  and  Kust, 
but  men  who  ware  not  apecially  attaehad  to 
their  nolins,  such  as  Albinoni  and  Purcell, 
and  later,  Bach,  Handel,  and  Poritora,  equally 
adopted  the  type.    Of  Albinoni  not  much 
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SPPTiis  to  lie  (liNtiiictly  known,  exwpt  that  he 
was  Corelli'a  oout«uiporary  and  probubly  junior. 
He  wrote  opaiM  and  liwtramental  music.  Of 
tln>  latter,  several  sonatas  are  still  to  be  seen, 
but  they  are,  of  course,  not  familiar,  though  at 
one  time  they  enifoyed  a  wide  popalarity. 
chief  jioint  about  them  is  that  in  many  for 
violin  and  figured  bass  he  follows  not  only  the 
same  general  ontUnee,  bnt  even  the  style  of 
CorelH.  He  arlopt.s  the  four-movement  plan, 
with  a  decided  can  zona  in  the  second  place,  a 
•low  movement  flnt  and  third,  and  a  quick 
movement  to  end  with,  such  as  in  one  case 
a  Corrente.  Furoell's  having  foUowod  Corelli's 
lead  ia  tepodiated  by  enthnaiasta ;  but  at  all 
events  the  Inua  of  his  Coldcn  Sonata  in  F  are 
wonderfally  amilar.  There  are  three  alow 
movements,  whidi  oome  flmty  second,  and 
fourth  ;  the  third  movement  ia  actiully  called 
a  Oanzona ;  and  the  last  is  a  quick  movement 
in  S-S  time,  similar  in  style  to  corresponding 
portifilis  of  Corelli's  Sonatas.  The  second 
njovement,  an  Adajjio,  is  the  most  expressive, 
being  happily  devised  on  the  principle  above 
referred  to,  of  repeating  a  diort  figore  in 
different  positions  throughout  the  movement. 
In  respect  of  sonata-form  the  work  is  about  on 
a  par  with  the  average  of  Corelli  or  Biber. 

The  domain  of  the  Sonata  was  for  a  lon<,' 
whilti  almost  monopolised  by  violinists  and 
writers  for  the  violin.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
Geminiani  and  Locatelli,  were  actually  Corelli's 
pupils.  They  clearly  followed  him  both  in 
style  and  stiiietnval  outlines,  but  fhey  also 
began  to  extend  and  build  upon  them  with 
remarkable  speed.  The  second  movement  con- 
tinned  for  long  the  most  stationary  and  oon- 
vcntional,  maintainiuf^  the  Canzona  tyix*  in  a 
loose  fugal  mauuer,  by  the  side  of  remarkable 
diaoges  in  tihe  otiier  movements.  Of  these  the 
first  bsgpn  to  grow  into  larger  dimensions  and 
dearer  proportions  even  in  Corelli's  own  later 
works,  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  double  bars 
and  repeats,  and  with  his  successors  to  a  con- 
sistent and  aelf-suflicing  form.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  admirable  Larghetto  atTettnoso  with 
wUoh  TIsrtini's  celebrated  *  Trillo  del  Piavolo ' 
commences.  No  one  who  has  heard  it  could 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  force  of  the  simple 
device  above  dssoribed  of  making  the  ends  of 
eiW'h  half  rorrespond,  as  the  passage  is  made  to 
stand  out  from  all  the  rest  more  characteristi- 
cally than  usual.  A  similar  and  very  good 
examj>le  is  the  introductory  Tjirgo  to  the  Sonata 
in  G  minor,  for  violin  and  figured  Im-ss,  by 
Locatelli,  which  is  given  in  Ferdinand  David's 
'  Hohe  Schulc  des  Violinspiels.'  The  subject- 
matter  in  both  examples  ia  exceedingly  well 
handled,  so  timt  a  sense  of  psrfiwt  consistent 
is  maintained  without  concrete  repetition  of 
subjects,  except,  as  already  noticed,  the  closing 
bars  of  sMsh  htit,  ivhioh  in  Loofttalli's  Sonata 
are  rendersd  less  obvioias  through  ths  additkn 


of  a  short  co<la  starting  from  a  happy  interrupted 
cadence.  It  ia  out  ot  tlie  i^uestiou  to  follow 
the  variety  of  a^MCts  presented  by  tiie  intro< 
duc  tory  slow  movement  :  a  fair  projKjrtion  are 
ou  similar  lines  to  the  above  examples,  others 
are  isolated.  Their  character  fa  almost  oni* 
fonnly  solid  and  large  ;  they  are  often  ex- 
pressive, but  generally  in  a  way  distinct  from 
the  dumeter  of  the  second  slow  movement, 
which  from  the  first  was  chosen  as  the  fittest 
to  admit  a  vein  of  tenderer  sentiment.  The 
most  important  matter  in  the  history  of  the 
Sonata  at  this  period  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
advance  was  made  towards  the  realisation  of 
modem  harmonic  and  tonal  principles  of  strtie- 
ture,  or,  in  other  words,  the  perception  of  the 
effect  and  signiticanoe  of  relations  between  chords 
and  distinct  keys,  and  consequent  appearance 
of  regularity  of  purpose  in  the  distribution  of 
both,  and  increased  freedom  of  modulation. 
Even  Ck>relli's  own  pupils  show  consistent  form 
of  the  sonata  kind  with  remarkable  cleamess. 
The  last  movement  of  a  Sonata  in  C  minor,  by 
Geminiani,  has  a  clear  and  emphatic  subject  to 
start  with  ;  modulation  to  the  relative  major, 
Kw,  and  s{iecial  features  to  characterise  the 
second  section  ;  and  conclusion  uf  the  first  half 
in  that  key,  with  repeat  after  the  su]>|)oeed 
orthodox  manner.  The  .second  half  lM>gins 
with  a  long  section  corresponding  to  the  working 
out  or  'fk«e  fimtsaia'  portion  of  a  modem 
sonata  movement,  and  concludes  with  recapitu- 
lation of  the  first  subject  and  chief  features  of 
the  second  section  in  O  minor ;  this  latter  part 
differing  chiefly  from  modern  ways  by  admitting 
a  certain  amount  of  discursiveness,  which  is 
ehanwteristic  of  most  of  the  early  extteriments 
in  this  form.  Similar  to  this  is  tlie  la^t  move 
ment  of  Looatelli's  Sonata  in  G  minor,  tlie  last 
movement  of  Veradnf  s  Sonata  in  E  minor, 
publislicd  at  Vienna  in  1714,  the  last  move- 
ments of  Tartini's  Sonatas  iu  E  minor  and  D 
minor,  and  not  a  few  others.  It  fa  rather 
curious  that  most  of  the  early  examples  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  first-movement  form 
are  last  movements.  Host  of  these  movements, 
however,  iu  th>  <  arly  times,  are  distinguished 
by  a  peculiarity  which  is  of  some  importance. 
It  has  been  before  referred  to,  but  is  so  charac- 
teristic  of  the  process  of  growth,  that  it  will 
not  1)0  amiss  to  describe  it  iu  tin's  place.  The 
simple  and  almost  homely  niean.s  of  producing 
the  effect  of  structural  balance  by  making  tlie 
beginningand  cndingof  each  half  <rf  a  mnveTneiit 
corrcs^>ond,  is  not  so  conspicuou-sly  common  in 
its  entirety  as  the  correspondence  of  endings  or 
rejwtition  of  cadence  bars  only  ;  but  it  never- 
tlieless  is  found  tolerably  often,  and  tliat  in 
time*  before  the  ▼iitne  of  a  balanee  of 

in  the  first  half  of  the  movement  had  luen 
decisively  realised.  When,  however,  this  point 
was  gdned,  it  fa  okar  that  snoh  a  pracsss  would 
give^  on  as  minute  a  scsls  as  poasibls^  the  mtj 
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next  thing  to  complete  modern  binary  form. 
It  only  needed  to  expand  the  opening  passage 
into  a  first  antyMt,  and  the  figures  of  the 
Cadence  int«  a  second  subject,  to  attain  that 
type  which  became  almost  universal  in  sonatas 
till  Haydn's  time,  and  with  some  aaoood-rate 
composers,  like  Reichardt,  later.  The  movements 
w  hioh  aru  described  as  binary  must  bo  therefore 
divided  into  two  diatinet  eliiwuw : — that  in 
which  the  first  aubject  reappears  in  the  comple- 
mentary key  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  whfdi  is  the  almost  nnivsnal  type  of 
earlier  tinies  ;  and  tliut  in  wliirli  it  apjicars  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  movement,  alter  the 
woffkingHNit  portion,  whtdi  is  the  later  type. 
The  exiK-riimtits  in  Corelii  am!  T.irtini,  and 
others  who  are  close  to  these  ty^ies,  are  endless. 
Sometimea  there  are  tentatiTe  strokea  near  to 
tlu!  later  fonn  ;  sometinu-s  there  is  an  inverte<l 
order  reproducing  the  second  portion  of  the 
moTement  first.  Sometinies  the  first  sobject 
makes  its  appearance  at  both  point.s,  but  then, 
may  be,  there  is  no  balance  of  keys  iu  the  iirst 
half,  and  so  forth.  The  variety  is  extraordinary, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  manner 
in  which  some  types  by  degrees  preponderate, 
sometimes  by  combining  with  one  another, 
•ondlniea  hgr  gradual  transformation,  some 
nearer  and  more  decisively  like  the  tyjies  wliich 
are  generally  adopted  in  modern  times  as  tittost. 
The  later  type  was  not  doddvely  fixed  on  at 
any  partionlar  point,  for  many  early  (;omf>osers 
touche«l  it  once  or  twice  at  the  same  jwrioU 
that  they  were  writing  movements  in  more 
elementary  forms.  The  point  of  actual  acliieve- 
ment  of  a  step  iu  art  is  not  marked  by  an 
isolated  instance,  bat  by  decisive  preponderance, 
an<l  by  the  systematic  adoption  whicli  shows 
at  least  an  instinctive  realisation  of  its  value 
and  inportanoe. 

These  writers  of  violin  sonatas  were  just 
touching  on  the  clear  realisation  of  harmonic 
form  as  aooeptod  in  modern  tnnea,  and  they 
sometimes  adopted  the  later  typo,  thouf,'h  rarely, 
and  that  obscurely  ;  they  mastered  the  earlier 
type,  and  used  it  freely ;  and  they  also  nsed  the 
interinciliate  tyj>e  which  conibims  the  two,  in 
which  the  principal  or  first  subject  makes  its 
appearance  both  at  l^e  beginning  of  the  first 
half  and  near  the  end,  where  a  modern  woold 
expect  iL  As  a  sort  of  embryonic  suggestion 
of  thia,  the  Tempo  di  Oavotta,  in  the  eighth 
Sonata  of  Corelli's  Opera  Seconda,  is  aigniftcant 
Complete  examples  are — the  last  movement  of 
Tartini's  fourth  Sonata  of  Opus  1 ,  and  the  last 
movement  of  that  in  D  minor  above  referred  to  ; 
the  last  movement  of  (ieininiani's  Sonata  in  C 
minor  ;  the  main  portion,  excluiJing  the  Coda, 
of  theComntein  Vivaldi's  Sonata  in  A  major  ; 
the  last  movement  of  a  Sonata  of  Nanlini's,  in 
D  major  ;  and  two  Capriccios  in  and  C,  by 
Franz  Benda,  quoted  in  F.  David's  'Hobe 
Sohnle,'  ate. 


]  The  four-movement  type  of  violin  sonata  was 
not  invariably  adopted,  though  it  pre jmnde rates 
so  conspicuously.  There  is  a  set  of  twelve 
sonatjis  by  Locatelli,  for  instance,  not  so  fine 
as  that  in  F.  David's  collection,  which  are 
nearly  all  on  an  original  three-movement  plan, 
concluding  with  an  '  Aria  '  and  variations  on  a 
ground-bass.  Some  ot  Tartini's  are  also  in  three 
movements,  and  a  set  of  six  by  Kardini  are  aim 
in  three,  but  always  beginning  with  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  therefore,  though  almost  of  the  same 
date,  not  really  approaehing  the  dfatribntion 
commonly  adopted  by  Haydnfor  Clavier  Sonatas. 
In  fact  the  old  Violin  Sonata  is  in  many  respects 
a  diatinet  genus,  which  maintained  its  indiWdn* 
ality  alongside  the  gradually  8terpotyj>t  <1  Tlavior 
Sonata,  and  only  ceased  when  that  type  obtained 
posseeiion  of  the  field,  and  the  violin  was  re* 
introduced,  at  first  as  it  were  furtively,  as  an 
acoompaniment  to  the  pianoforte.  The  general 
charaoteriftioB  of  this  school  of  writers  for  the 
violin,  were  nobility  of  style  and  richness  of 
feeling,  an  astonishing  mastery  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  a  rapidly-growing  facility  in  dealing 
with  structure  in  respect  of  subject,  key,  modu* 
lation,  and  development ;  and  what  is  most  vital, 
though  less  obvious,  a  perceptible  growth  in  the 
art  of  expression  and  a  progress  towards  4lw 
definition  of  ideas.  As  a  set-off  there  are  occa- 
sional traces  of  pedantic  manners,  and  occasional 
crudities  both  of  structure  and  expression,  de- 
rived probably  from  the  associations  of  the  old 
music  which  Uiey  had  so  lately  left  behind  them. 
At  the  crown  of  the  edifice  are  the  Sonatas  6[ 
.T.  S.  Bach.  Of  sonatas  in  general  he  appears 
not  to  have  held  to  any  decisive  opinion.  He 
wrote  many  for  various  instraments,  and  for 
various  comV>inations  of  instruments.  For 
clavier,  for  violin  alone,  for  flute,  violin,  and 
clavier,  for  viol  da  gamba  and  davier,  and  so 
on  ;  l)nt  in  most  of  these  the  outlines  are  not 
decisively  distinct  from  Suites.  In  some  cases 
the  woilce  are  described  as  *  Sonatas  or  Suites,' 
and  in  at  Ira'^t  one  rase  the  introduction  tO  S 
church  cantata  is  called  a  Sonata.  Some  instru- 
mental wwks  which  are  called  Sonatas  only, 
might  quite  as  well  be  called  Suites,  as  they 
consist  of  a  prelude  and  a  set  of  danoe-tunes. 
Others  ara  heten^geneona.  IVmn  this  it  appears 
that  he  had  not  satisfied  himself  on  what  linea 
to  attack  the  Sonata  in  any  sense  approaching 
the  modem  idea.  With  the  Violin  Sonatas  it 
was  otherwise  ;  and  in  the  group  of  six  for  violin 
and  clavier  lie  follows  ahnost  invariably  the  main 
outlines  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
school  descended  fimn  Corelii,  and  all  but  one 
are  on  the  four-movement  plan,  liaving  slow 
movements  first  and  tliird,  and  quick  movements 
second  and  fourth.  The  sixth  Sonata  only  diflera 
from  the  r«»st  by  having  an  additional  quick 
movement  at  the  beginning.  I^ot  only  thia 
bnt  tiie  saotmd  movements  keep  deoiaivd^  the 
finrnsl  linaamenta  of  the  smdant  type  of  free 
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ftlgue,  illustrated  with  more  strictness  of  manner 
by  the  OtnsoiUM.  Only  in  calibre  and  qnality  of 

ideas,  and  in  snme  iM^culiar  iflio3yncra.sicii  of 
structure  do  theyditfer  materially  from  the  works 
of  the  Itathm  masten.  Even  tiie  first,  third, 
and  fifth  Sonatas  in  the  other  set  of  six,  for  violin 
alone,  conform  accurately  to  the  old  four-moTe« 
maat  plan,  inelnding  the  ft^gae  in  the  aeoond 

£iiOe  ;  the  remaining  three  being  on  the  general 
es  of  the  Suite.  In  moat  of  the  Sonatas  for 
yioUn  and  clavier,  the  slow  movement  is  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  strikee  a  point  of  rich  and  com- 
plex emotional  expression  which  music  reached 
for  the  tirst  time  in  ISach's  imagination.  His 
bToarite  way  of  fonnulating  a  movaumtof  this 
aort,  was  to  develii])  tho  whole  accoin|)animent 
consistently  on  a  concise  and  strougly-maiktd 
tigure,  which  by  reitetition  in  dilferent  conditions 
foiineil  a  bon'l  of  connection  throu<^hout  the 
whole  ;  and  on  tills  he  built  a  ^>aasiouate  kind  of 
recitaUve,  a  free  and  unconstrained  OQ^MNuing 
of  the  deepest  and  noblest  instrumental  song. 
This  was  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  that  form  of 
rhapaodj,  iiliieh  haa  bean  notioed  in  Hw  eariy 
Sonatas,  snch  as  Rilier's  and  Kuhnnu's,  aii'l  w.is 
occasionally  attempted  by  the  Italians.  The 
alx  Sooataa  present  direnitiaB  of  ^rpea,  all  of  the 
loftiest  order  ;  some  of  then  combining  together 
with  unfailing  exprearivanass  perfect  specimens 
of  old  forms  of  oontrapitntal  ingmraity.  Of  this, 
the  second  tnovrmeiit  of  the  second  Sonata  is  a 
perfect  example.  It  appears  to  be  a  pathetic 
ooDoqn  J  between  tiie  TioUn  and  the  treble  of  the 
clavier  part,  to  which  the  bass  keeps  up  the  slow 
constant  motion  of  staccato  semiquavers:  the 
colloquy  at  the  same  time  ia  in  striet  canon 
throughout,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  ezpreaaive 
treatment  of  that  tima-honoored  form,  is  almost 
unrivalled. 

In  all  these  movements  the  kinahip  is  rather 
with  the  contrapuntal  writers  of  the  |>a.st,  than 
with  the  ty[)es  of  Beethoven's  adoption.  Even 
Bach,  immanaa  as  hia  genina  and  power  of  di- 
vination was.  couM  not  leap  over  that  ixTifnl  of 
formation  which  it  seems  to  have  boeu  indisjien- 
aable  for  mankind  to  pass  through,  before aqnally 
noble  and  deeply- felt  things  could  becxpreased  in 
the  characteristically  modem  manner.  Though 
he  looked  farther  into  the  ftitnn  in  matten  of 
expreadon  and  harmonio  combination  than  any 
compoaer  till  the  19th  century,  he  still  had  to 
ttse  forms  ot  the  oontra|nintal  and  fbgal  order 
for  the  expreaalon  of  hi.s  liitjliest  thoughts.  He 
did  occasionally  make  use  of  binary  form,  though 
not  in  theae  flonataa.  Bat  he  more  oommonly 
adopted,  and  combined  with  more  or  less  fugal 
treatment,  an  expanalon  of  simple  prinuiry  form 
to  attain  stmetmal  aflbet  Thns,  fat  the  aeoond 
movements  of  the  first  and  .second  S()nat.ii.s,  in 
the  last  of  the  third  and  sixth,  and  the  first  of 
the  sixth,  he  marks  first  a  long  complete  section 
in  his  principal  key,  then  t^es  his  way  into 
modulations  and  development,  and  dieotiaaion 


of  themea  and  various  kinds  of  contrapuntal 
eigoyment,  and  oonelodea  with  simple  complete 

recapitulation  of  the  first  section  in  the  principiil 
key.  bach  thus  stands  singularly  aside  from 
the  direct  line  of  the  development  of  the  Sonata 
as  far  as  tho  structural  elements  are  concerned. 
His  contribationa  to  the  art  of  expreasion,  to  the 
developoMnt  of  reaooroe,  and  to  tlia  dafinithm 
and  treatment  of  ideas,  had  great  effect,  and  are 
of  the  very  highest  importance  to  instrumental 
mosic  ;  but  his  almost  invariable  choice  of  either 
the  suite- form,  or  tho  accepted  outlines  of  the 
violin  sonata,  in  works  of  this  class,  caused  him 
to  diveige  into  a  course  which  with  him  found 
its  final  and  supreme  limit.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  veins  which  wen?  yet  unex- 
hausted, the  path  had  to  be  turned  a  little,  and 
joined  to  courses  which  were  coming  up  from 
other  directions.  The  violin  sonata  continued 
to  make  its  appearance  here  and  there  as  lias 
already  been  mentioned,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  it  was  entirely  supplanted  hy  the 
distinct  type  of  clavier  sonata. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  oomposer  of  this 
time,  who  appears  to  stand  just  as  singularly 
apart  from  the  direct  high  road  as  Bach,  and 
who,  thoni^  he  doea  not  occupy  a  pedestal  ao 
high  in  the  history  of  art,  still  has  a  niche  by 
no  means  low  or  inoonspiouous,  and  one  which 
he  eharea  with  no  one.  Domenioo  Scarlatti  was 
Baoh'a  senior  by  a  few  years,  though  not  enough 
to  place  him  in  an  earlier  musical  generatiou ; 
and  in  6ot  though  hia  worka  are  ao  difl<srent  in 
quality,  they  have  the  stamp  that  marks  theo 
as  belonging  to  the  same  pmllel  of  time. 

His  most  valuable  contributions  are  in  the 
immense  numlM^r  of  sonatas  and  studies  which 
he  wrote  for  the  harpsichord.  Tlie  two  names 
are  used  as  synonyms,  for  each  of  the  thirty 
'  Esercizii  |>er  Cnivicembalo '  is  sepatntely  an> 
titled  '  Sonata."  But  whatever  they  are  called 
they  do  not  corr^pond  in  apjiearance  to  any  form 
which  is  conmionly  suppos^  to  be  essential  to 
the  Sonata.  Neither  can  they  be  taken  as  jmre- 
bred  members  of  the  fugal  family,  nor  do  they 
trace  their  origins  to  the  Suite.  They  are  in 
fact,  in  a  fair  jiroj^ortion  of  ca-^es,  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  direct  ideas  in  a  modern  sense,  without 
ai^Maling  to  the  glamoorof  con  »t  i  ous  association, 
the  dignity  of  science,  or  the  fainilianty  of 
established  dance  rhythms.  The  couuectiou 
inth  what  goea  before  and  with  what  oomca  after 
isalike  obscure,  l)ecause  of  the  daring  orii^inality 
with  which  existing  materials  are  worked  upon  ; 
but  it  ia  not  the  leaa  inevitably  preaent,  aa  an  ont- 
line  of  his  structtiral  {>riiu  i{>les  will  show. 

Hia  utterance  is  at  its  best  sharp  and  incisive ; 
the  form  in  wUeh  he  loves  to  expreea  himaelf  b 
epigrammatic  ;  and  some  of  his  most  effective 
sonatas  are  like  strings  of  ahort  propoailious 
bound  together  by  an  indefinable  aenae  of  con- 
sistency ud  consequence,  rather  than  by  actual 
1  development.  Theaeideaaata  oommonly  brought 
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home  to  tho  hearer  by  tlie  singular  practice  of 
repeating  tliem  consecutively  as  they  staad,  often 
several  times  over ;  in  res^ject  of  which  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  his  position  in  relation 
to  his  audience  vvaa  not  unlike  that  of  an  orator 
addressing  an  uncultivated  mob.  Tlie  capacity 
for  appireciating grand  developments  of  stnwtiiM 
was  as  undeveloiietl  in  them  as  the  power  of 
following  widely  spread  argument  and  conclusion 
would  be  ill  the  mob.  And  just  as  tho  mob- 
orator  makes  liis  most  powerful  iiDpressious  by 
sliortdiicL  tslutenieiiLrt,  and  by  hammering  them 
in  while  still  hot  from  his  lips,  so  Snrlatti 
drove  Ills  points  liume  by  frequent  and  generally 
identical  ruiluratious  ;  and  tlica  when  the  time 
eune  round  to  refer  to  thsm  again,  the  fonw  of 
the  connection  Ixitween  distant  parts  of  tlie  same 
stonr  was  more  easily  grasped.  The  feeling  tliat 
he  did  this  with  his  ejfes  open  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  tluit  even  in  the  grouping  of  the 
reiterations  tliere  is  commonly  a  perceptible 
method.  For  instanoe,  it  oan  haitlly  b«  by 
accident  that  ut  a  certain  point  of  the  movement, 
after  several  simple  repetitions,  be  should  fre- 
quently resort  to  the  oompliostion  of  repeating 
several  small  grouiis  within  tlie  repetition  of 
large  ones.  The  following  example  is  a  happy 
illustration  of  his  style,  and  of  his  way  uf 
slabocating  such  fspstitiMis : — 


etc. 
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It  must  not  besappossd  that  he  makfes  ft  law 

of  this  prooeduro,  hat  the  mmarkably  frequent 
ooccrreuee  of  so  carious  a  device  is  certainly 
suggestive  of  conscious  purpose  in  structural 
treatment  [It  is  only  right  to  point  out  the 
recognised  custom  of  repeating  phrases  on  the 
hatpsMmnlwitliftQhai^  of  registration,  which 
may  account  in  sons  measure  for  the  Imbit 
hero  referred  to.]  The  result  ol  this  mode  is 
that  the  movements  often  apjiear  to  be  crowded 
with  ideas.  Commonly  the  features  of  tlio 
<>[)ening  bars,  which  in  modern  times  would  bo 
hold  of  almost  soprano  importance,  servo  finr 
very  little  except  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  movement,  and  do  not  make  their  appear" 
ance  ogiin.  On  the  other  hand,  he  conies 
the  practice  before  referred  to,  of  making  the 
Utter  part  of  each  half  of  the  moventent  corre- 
spond,  to  an  extnordiOiaiy  pitch,  and  with 
perfect  success  ;  for  he  almost  invariably  adopts 
tho  key  distribution  of  binary  form  in  its  main 
outlines ;  and  though  it  would  not  be  accurate 
to  S[>eak  of  such  a  thing  as  a  'second  .subject' 
in  his  sonatas,  tlie  impression  produced  by  hia 
distribution  of  repetition  and  the  clearness  of 
his  ideas  is  suHieient,  in  his  best  movements,  to 
give  a  general  structural  ettect  very  similar  to 
complete  binary  form  on  a  small  aeue.  In  order 
to  realise  to  what  extent  the  process  of  recapitula- 
tion  is  carried  by  him,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
consider  the  outline  of  a  fairly  characteristic 
sonata.  That  which  stands  fifteenth  in  the 
easily  available  edition  of  lireitkopf  k  Ilartel  i 
commences  with  eight  bars  only  in  E  minor  ; 
the  next  forty -six,  barring  merely  a  slight  and 
unimportant  diirn  ^simi,  are  in  O  major.  This 
eonclu<ie.s  the  lirst  hall.  The  .second  halt  begins 
with  reference  to  the  ojiening  figures  of  tilO 
whole  and  a  little  key  di^'ie.ssion,  and  then  a 
characteristic  i»ortiou  of  the  second  section  of 
tho  first  half  is  resomed,  and  the  last  thirty, 
four  bars  of  the  movement  are  a  recapitulation 
in  £  minor  of  the  last  thirty*five  of  the  first 
half,  the  three  oondoding  ban  being  eondensed 
into  two. 

In  many  respects  his  principles  of  structure 
and  treatment  are  altogether  in  the -direction 

of  modem  ways,  and  alien  to  fugal  princijiles. 
That  vital  principle  of  the  fugue — the  per- 
sistence of  one  j  rincipal  idea,  and  the  inter- 
weaving  of  it  into  every  part  of  the  structure- 
appears  completely  alien  to  Scarlatti's  disposi- 
tion. He  veiy  rarely  wrote  a  (bgae ;  and  when  he 
did,  if  it  was  successful  that  was  less  because  it 
was  a  good  fugue  than  because  it  was  Scarlatti's. 
The  fact  that  he  often  starts  with  imitation 
between  two  parts  is  unimportant,  and  the 
merest  accident  of  association.  He  generally 
treats  his  ideas  as  concrete  lumps,  and  disposes 
thorn  in  distinct  portions  of  the  movement 

I  It  Ik  nix*  the  flftcvnUk  In  Ui#  'tmnUU'i  In  ItHMt'a  edltfam  H 
U  No.  18;  in  th«  ' THwr  dc«  ruoiktc*.'  No.  n:  •iidoeevnMyi.V 
otJtoMiiifnrari^MBom^  U bM  »•(  jPrt  mtfrnni  laStgiMr 
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which  is  pssontially  an  unfugal  proppodiiig ; 
but  the  moat  important  matter  is  tliat  he  was 
probably  the  first  to  attain  to  clear  conception 
and  trratnicnt  of  a  self-siifTiciiig  efTeotive  idea, 
and  to  use  it,  if  without  science,  jet  with 
management  whidi  fa  oftan  ooB^indn^y  mio- 
cessful.  He  was  not  a  great  mastor  of  the  art 
of  composition,  but  he  was  one  of  the  rarest 
masters  of  hia  instrument ;  and  his  divination 
of  thti  way  to  treat  it,  and  the  j)erfect  adajjtation 
of  his  ideas  to  its  requirements,  more  than 
eonnterbalanee  any  shortcoming  in  his  soience. 
He  was  V>lcg.sc<l  with  idea«,  and  witli  a  stylf  so 
essentially  his  owu^  that  even  when  hia  music  is 
transported  to  aaolber  iostnuncot  tiiaehameter- 
istic  cffeots  of  tone  often  remain  unniist.ikaljle. 
Vivacity,  humour,  genuine  fun,  are  his  most 
familiw  traits.  At  his  best  Ms  mode  qisilcles 
with  life  and  freshness,  and  its  vitality  is 
apparently  c^uite  unini|«aired  by  age.  He  rarely 
approaehes  tsndamess  or  sauicss,  sad  in  the 
wliolc  mass  of  his  works  there  are  hardly  any 
slow  movements.  He  is  not  a  little  '  bohemian, ' 
and  seems  positively  to  rsvd  in  enriom  eflisots 
of  finisecutive  fifths  and  consecutive  octaves. 
The  characteristic  daring  of  which  such  things 
are  tiie  meat  superHeial  UMaifsstotions,  joined 
with  the  elearness  of  his  fnrpsi;,dit,  made  him 
of  closer  kinship  to  Ueetliovea  and  Weber,  and 
avan  Brahms,  than  to  the  lypioal  oontia- 
puntalists  of  his  day.  His  works  are  penuinc 
*  sonatas '  in  the  most  radical  sense  of  the  term — 
self  •dependent  and  self-sufficing  aound-pieeea, 
without  prorjramme.  To  this  the  distribution  of 
movements  is  at  least  of  secondary  importance, 
and  his  confining  himself  to  one  idone  does  not 
vitiate  his  title  to  bo  a  foremost  contril'utor  to 
that  very  important  branob  of  the  musical  art. 
No  snooessM*  was  strong  enough  to  widd  his 
bow.  His  pupil  Durante  wrote  some  sonatas, 
Mttdsting  ot  a  Studio  and  a  Divertimento  apiece, 
which  have  tondiss  of  his  manner,  but  with- 
out sufricient  of  tho  narvoos  elastidty  to  make 
them  im^iortant. 

The  contemporary  writers  for  clavier  of 
second  rank  do  not  offer  much  whir  h  is  of  high 
musical  interest,  and  tliey  c«  i  tatuly  do  not 
aniva  at  anything  like  tlio  richness  of  thought 
and  expression  wliich  is  slmwn  by  their  fellows 
of  the  violin.  There  api)eurs,  however,  amongst 
them  a  tendency  to  drop  tlie  introductory  slow 
Tiiovenient  ehnracteristic  of  the  violin  sonata, 
and  by  that  moans  to  draw  nearer  to  the  type 
of  later  elavier  or  pianoforte  sonatas.  Thus  a 
sonata  of  Wagenseil's  in  F  major  presents 
almost  exactly  the  general  outlines  to  be  met 
with  in  Haydn's  works— an  Allegro  asaai  in 
binary  form  of  the  old  typo,  a  short  Andaiifiiu) 
grazioso,  and  a  Tempo  di  Minuetto.    A  sonata 


TIassf's  in  quoted  in  Pauer's  '  Alte  Meister, ' 
which  deserves  consideration  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  a  matter  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  a  crucial  distinction  between  the  early 
attempts  at  form  and  the  perfect  achievemeuU 
In  many  of  tiia  early  examples  of  sooata-fonn, 
the  second  section  of  the  fir^t  jKirt  is  cliiiracter- 
isc<i  by  groups  of  figures  whicli  are  i^uite  definite 
enough  fior  dl  ressonabla  purposes,  bat  do  not 
come  up  to  the  ideas  commonly  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  a  subject ;  and  on  tltis  ground 
the  settlement  of  sonata-form  was  deferred  some 
fifty  years.  Hasse  was  not  a  daring  originator, 
neither  was  he  likely  to  strike  upon  a  crucial 
test  of  perfection,  yet  in  thia  movement  he  sets 
out  with  a  distinct  and  complete  subject  in  Bb 
of  a  robust  Handelian  cliaracter  : — 


and  after  the  usual  extension  proceeds  to  F,  and 
annoonoes  by  definite  emphasis  on  the  Dominant 

the  well-contrasted  s^-cond  suVyect,  which  is 
suggestive  of  the  polite  i-esctiou  looming  in  tlie 
ftetnre: — 


etc. 


The  movement  as  a  whole  ia  in  tiia  binaiy 

type  of  the  earlier  kind. 

The  period  now  approaching  is  cliaracterised 
by  uncertainty  in  the  distribution  of  the  move- 
nient-s.  hut  increasing  regularity  and  dctinition 
in  their  internal  structure.  Some  writers  follow 
the  four-movement  type  of  violin  sonata  in 
writing  for  the  clavier  ;  some  strike  U|H)n  the 
grouping  of  three  movements  ;  and  a  good  many 
ikll  back  upon  two.  A  sonata  of  Oaluppi's  in 
D  illustrates  the  first  of  these,  and  tlirows  light 
u^ioii  the  transitional  process.  The  first  move- 
ment is  a  beautiful  Adagio  of  the  Arioao  typB^ 
with  the  endings  of  each  lialf  corresponding, 


after  the  manner  traced  from  Corelli ;  the  second 
of  Hasse's  in  D  miiior  has  a  similar  amnge-  I  is  an  Allegro,  not  of  the  fiigal  or  Oanzona  order, 
ment  of  three  movements  ending  with  a  Oigue  ;  but  clear  binary  of  the  older  kind.  A  violin 
but  the  first  movement  is  utterly  vamw  and  i  sonata  of  Locatelli's,  of  probably  earlier  date, 
indallnita  In  fbim.  There  is  also  an  Allegro  of  1  has  an  Allanunde  of  egrasllent  form  in  this 
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povition,  bat  this  ia  not  rafficientlj  definite  in 
the  inference  it  affords  to  throw  mach  light  on 
any  transition  or  aasimilatioii  of  violin  sonata- 
form  to  clavier  sonata-form.  Oaluppi's  adoption 
of  a  movement  of  clear  sunata-qualitics  in  this 
place  mppUes  exactly  the  link  that  was  needed  ; 
and  the  fagal  or  canzona  type  of  movement 
being  so  supplanted,  nothing  further  was  neces- 
sary but  expansion,  and  the  omission  of  the 
inteodnctory  Adagio  (which  probably  was  not 
so  well  adapted  to  the  earlier  keyed  inHtniinents 
as  to  the  violin),  to  arrive  at  the  principle  of 
distribution  adopted  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
formalism.  Later,  with  a  more  powerful  instni- 
ment,  the  introductory  slow  movement  was  often 
reintroduced.  Galuppi's  third  movement  is  in 
a  solid  manll  style,  and  the  last  is  a  Oiga. 
All  of  them  are  harmonically  constructed,  and 
the  whole  work  is  solid  and  of  sterling  musical 
worth. 

Dr.  Ame  was  bom  only  four  years  after 
Oalappi,  and  was  amenable  to  the  same  general 
influences.  The  stmetnre  of  his  sonatas  em- 
phasises the  fact  above  mentioned,  that  though 
the  order  of  movements  was  passing  through  a 
idbeae  of  uncertainty  their  internal  structure  was 
glowing  more  and  more  distinct  and  uniform. 
His  first  sonata,  in  F,  has  two  movements,  An- 
dante and  Allegro,  both  of  which  follow  harmoni- 
cally the  lines  of  binary  form.  The  second,  in  E 
minor,  has  three  movements,  Andante,  Adagio, 
AlbgriMimoii  The  first  and  last  are  on  the 
binary  lines,  and  the  middle  one  in  simple 
primary  form.  The  third  Sonata  consists  of  a 
long  VBgDO  introduction  of  arpeggios,  elaborated 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  time,  an  Allegro 
which  has  only  one  subject  but  is  on  the  binary 
lines,  and  a  liUnaet  and  two  Variations.  The 
fourtli  Sonata  is  in  some  Tespeota  the  most  in- 
teresting. It  consists  of  an  Andante,  Siciliano, 
Fiil^M.  and  Allegro,  The  first  is  of  continuous 
character  but  nevertheless  in  binary  form,  with- 
out the  strong  emphasis  on  the  points  of  division 
between  the  sec^ons.  It  deserves  notice  for 
its  expressiveness  and  cleamciBS  of  thought. 
The  second  movement  is  very  short.  \>nt  pretty 
and  expressive,  of  a  cliaracter  similar  tmxaniples 
of  Handel's  tenderer  moods.  The  last  move- 
ment is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  not  only  for 
being  derisively  in  binary  form,lnit  for  the  in- 
genuity with  which  that  form  is  manipulated. 
The  first  section  is  represented  by  the  main  sub- 
ject in  the  treble,  the  second  (which  is  clearly 
marked  in  the  dominant  key)  has  the  same 
•abject  in  the  bass,  a  device  adopted  also  more 
elaborately  by  W.  Frie<Iemann  Rirli,  Tlie 
second  hair  begins  with  consistent  development 
and  modulation,  and  the  recapitulation  is 
happily  managed  by  making  the  main  subject 
represent  both  sections  at  once  in  a  short  passage 
of  canon.  Others  of  Ame's  sonatas  afford 
similar  though  less  clear  examjil  .  v.  iiich  it  is 
•nperfluoua  to  consider  in  detail ;  for  neither 


the  matter  nor  the  handling  is  so  good  in  them  as 
in  those  above  described,  most  of  which,  thnn|fr 
not  rich  in  thought  or  treatment,  nor  impres- 
sive in  cluuracter,  have  genuine  traits  of  musical 
expression  and  clearness  of  workmradiip. 

In  the  same  year  with  Dr.  Ame  was  bom 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Sebastian.  He  was  prulial  ly  t!n:  lunst 
gifted,  the  most  independent,  and  unfortunately 
the  wildest  and  most  unmanageable  of  that  re< 
maikaUe  family.  Few  of  his  comixtsitions  are 
known,  and  it  is  said  that  he  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  write  unless  he  was  driven  to  it.  Two 
^  I)  itas  exisfe,  which  are  of  difierent  tyju ,  and 
})iulial>Iy  represent  different  |>eriods  of  his 
cliei|uered  career.  One  in  D  major,  for  its  rich- 
ness, elaborateness,  expressiveness,  is  well  worthy 
of  the  scion  of  so  great  a  stock  ;  the  other  is  rather 
cheap,  and  though  masterly  in  Iiandling  and 
d  i  s  J  H  I  S  i  t  i  on  of  struct  u  ral  elenwntSi  hasmore  t  ra  *  i-s 
of  the  elegance  which  was  creeping  over  the 
world  of  mnsic  than  of  the  grave  and  earnest 
nobleness  of  his  father  and  similar  represrnta* 
tives  of  the  grand  period.  The  first,  in  D,  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  example,  before 
Beethoven,  of  original  ingenuity  maniiuilating 
sonata-form  under  the  influence  of  fugal  associa- 
tions and  by  means  of  contrapimtal  devices. 
The  whole  is  worked  out  with  careful  and 
intelligible  reasoning,  but  to  such  an  elaborate 
extent  that  it  is  qnite  out  of  the  question  to 
give  even  a  complete  outline  of  its  oontmts. 
The  movements  are  three — Un  poco  allegro, 
Adagio,  Vivace.  The  first  and  Isiat  are  specu- 
latiAe  experiments  in  binary  form.  The  first 
half  in  each  represents  the  balance  of  expository 
sections  in  tonic  and  complementary  keys.  The 
main  sul^set  of  the  tiret  rt^apixtars  in  the  bass 
in  tlie  second  section,  with  a  new  phase  of 
the  original  accompaniment  in  the  upjitT  ])arts. 
The  development  portion  is  in  its  usiuil  place, 
but  the  recapitulation  is  tonally  reversed.  The 
first  subject  and  section  is  given  in  a  relative  key 
to  balance  the  com])lenuntary  key  of  the  second 
section,and  theaeoondsection  is  given  in  theorigi- 
nalkey  or  tonic  of  the  movement ;  sothat  instead 
of  repeating  one  section  and  transiting  the 
other  in  recapitulation,  they  are  both  transpoeed 
analogously.  In  each  of  the  three  movements 
the  ends  of  the  halves  correspond,  and  not  only 
this  but  the  graceful  little  figure  appended  to 
the  cadence  is  the  same  in  all  the  movements, 
establishing  thereby  a  very  delicate  but  sensible 
connection  between  them.  This  figue  is  as 
follows ;— > 
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The  formal  luitiM'a  on  familiar  points  of  har- 
mony charactvristic  of  later  times  are  conspicu- 
ously few,  tho  main  divisions  being  generally 
marked  by  more  subtle  means.  The  whole 
sonata  is  so  uncompromisingly  full  of  expressive 
figuri-s,  and  would  re<iuire  to  be  so  elaborately 
phrased  and  'sung'  to  bo  intelli^i!>lf,  that  an 
adequate  perfonnanoe  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
uderablediDicuIty.  The  second  Sonata,  in  C,  has 
quite  a  different  api>tiarance.  It  is  also  in  thi-iuo 
movements — Allegro,  Grave,  and  Vivace.  The 
first  is  a  masterly,  clear,  and  concise  example  of 
binary  form  of  the  tyi>e  which  is  more  familiar 
in  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Aloeart.  The  second 
is  an  unimportant  intermeno  leading  directly 
into  tho  Finale,  wliich  is  also  in  binary  form 
of  the  composite  type.  The  treatment  is  the 
veiy  wntwB  of  the  previous  sonata.  It  is  not 
Ooatiapuutal,  nor  fugal.  Little  pains  aro  taken 
to  make  thu  iletails  expressive ;  and  the  only 
result  of  \mn^  a  bigger  and  less  OStefuI  brush 
is  to  iimIiko  tho  interest  to  a  minimum,  and 
to  make  the  genuiueoees  of  the  uttcrauoes  seem 
doubtful,  baoMU*  the  writer  apix-ars  not  to 
have  taken  the  tnmUe  to  mgnm  his  best 
thoughts. 

Wilhelm  Friedemann's  brothar,  Carl  Fhilipp 
Emanuel,  his  junior  by  a  few  years,  was  tho 
member  of  the  younger  family  who  attained  tho 
highest  reputation  as  a  rojarssentative  composer 
of  instrumental  imisic  anda  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject His  celebrity  is  moxe  particularly  based 
on  the  development  of  aonata-form,  of  whieh  he 
is  often  spoken  of  as  tho  inventor.  True,  his 
sonatas  and  writings  obtained  considerable  oele« 
bri^,  and  familiarity  induced  (leople  to  remark 
things  they  had  overlooked  in  the  works  of  other 
oompoaen.  But  in  fact  he  is  neither  the  in- 
Tentor  nor  the  eetablisher  of  sonata-fonn.  It 
was  uniler»tood  befoiv  lii^  day,  both  in  de- 
tails and  in  general  distribution  of  morements. 
One  type  obtained  the  reputation  of  snpremu 
fitness  later,  but  it  was  not  nearly  always 
adopted  by  Uaydu,uor  invariably  by  Mozart,aud 
was  eonsisteatly  departed  from  by  Beetiimren  ; 
and  Emaimel  did  not  restrict  himself  to  it;  yet 
his  predooeasors  used  it  often.  It  is  evident 
akankn  that  his  olainis  to  a  forsnost  place 


rest  upon  other  gnmtids.    Among  these,  most 

prominent  is  his  comprehension  and  employment 
of  the  art  of  playing  and  expressing  things  on 
the  clavier.  He  understood  it,  not  in  a  new 
sense,  but  in  one  which  was  nearer  to  public 
comprehension  than  the  treatment  of  his  fother. 
He  grasi*ed  the  phase  to  which  it  had  arrived, 
by  constant  development  in  all  quarters ;  he 
added  a  little  of  his  own,  and  having  a  clear 
and  ready-wui  kitiL;  brain,  he  brought  it  home  lo 
the  musical  public  in  a  way  they  had  not  telt 
before.  Hia  influence  was  paramount  to  give 
a  decided  direction  to  cluvicr-]>lAying,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  style  of  which  he  was  the 
foster-father  passed  on  continuously  to  the 
masterly  treatment  of  the  pianolbrte  liy 
dementi,  and  through  hiiu  to  the  culminating 
achievements  of  Beethoven. 

In  respect  of  structure,  most  of  his  im{H>rtant 
sonatas  are  in  three  movements,  of  which  the 
lirst  and  last  are  ({uick,  and  the  middle  one 
slow  ;  and  this  is  a  {loint  l>y  no  means  insignifi- 
cant in  the  history  of  the  sonata,  as  it  represents 
a  definite  and  ohaiacteristio  balance  between 
the  principal  divisions,  in  respect  of  style  and 
expression  as  well  as  in  the  external  traits  of 
form.  Many  of  these  are  in  clear  binary  form, 
like  those  of  his  elder  brother,  and  his  admirable 
predecessor,  yet  to  be  noted,  l\  Domeniuo  Pora- 
dies.  He  adopts  sometimes  the  old  type, 
dividing  the  recapitulation  in  tho  second  half 
of  the  movement ;  sometimes  the  later,  and 
sometimes  the  composite  type.  For  the  most 
part  he  is  contented  with  the  opportunities  for 
variety  which  tliis  form  supplies,  and  casts  a 
greater  proportion  of  movements  in  it  than 
most  other  composers,  even  to  the  extent  of 
having  all  movements  in  a  work  in  diHereut 
phases  of  the  same  form,  which  in  later  times 
was  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  he  occasionally 
experiments  in  structures  as  original  as  could 
well  be  devised.  There  is  a  Sonata  in  F  minor 
which  has  three  main  divisions  comsponding 
to  movements.  The  first,  an  Allegro,  approaches 
vaguely  to  binary  form  ;  the  second,  an  Adagio, 
is  in  rough  outline  like  simple  primary  form, 
ooncludiug  with  a  curious  barless  cadenza  ;  the 
last  is  a  Fantasia  of  tiie  most  elaborate  and 
adventurous  description,  full  of  ex]>eriment.s  in 
modulation,  enharmonic  and  other^vise,  eliauges 
of  time,  abrupt  .'iuriirises  and  long  ]>a.sstiges 
entirely  divested  of  bar  lines.  There  is  no 
definite  subject,  and  no  method  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  keys.  It  is  more  like  a  rhapsodical 
improvisation  of  a  most  inconse^pient  au'l  un- 
constrained de.scription  than  the  product  of 
concentrated  ptir]>o.se,  such  as  is  generally 
expected  in  a  son  iUi  movement  This  sjM  cics 
of  experiment  has  not  survived  in  high-class 
modem  musio,  except  in  the  rareat  oases.  It 
was  however  not  unfatiiiliar  in  those  days, 
and  8U|>erb  exoniples  in  tlie  same  spirit  were 
provided  by  John  Sebsstian,  cncfa  as  the  Fantasia 
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CToniatia,  and  parts  of  some  of  the  Tocratns. 
John  Enut  Bach  also  left  something  more  after 
the  manner  of  the  jmaent  instance  aa  the  pre- 
Iml  t')  a  fugue.  Emanuel  Bach's  jxisition  i.s 
particularly  emphasiaed  as  tlie  moet  prominent 
cewipewBT  of  sonatia  of  hia  time,  who  clearly 
shows  the  teiidern  y  of  tlif  new  founter-einTcnt 
away  from  tiie  vigour  and  honest  comprehcnsivo- 
neaa  of  the  great  lehool  of  whidi  his  (ktinr  waa 
tlic  hist  anti  ,T('.it('s{  representative,  towards  the 
elegance,  (wlita  ease,  and  artilicialitv,  which 
hecame  the  almcat  indispeniable  conditions  of 

the  rirt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  century. 
Fortunately  the  process  of  propping  up  a  tune 
npon  a  dummy  accompaniment  waa  not  yet 
aepcjitt^l  univcr-will y  as  a  rlesirahle  phennmenon 
of  high-class  instrumental  music  ;  in  fact  sudt 
a  stride  downward  in  one  generation  would 
have  been  too  cataelystie  ;  so  he  wis  spared 
the  temptation  of  shirking  honest  concentration, 
and  padding  his  works,  instead  of  making  them 
thoroiiphly  (V)mplrte  ;  and  the  result  is  a  curious 
combination,  sometimes  savouring  strongly  of 
his  (ktiier'a  style : — 


and  sometimes  coldly  predicting  the  style  of 
the  future : — 


In  general,  his  hnilrlinir  of  movement^  is  full 
of  expressive  detail,  and  he  does  not  sjiaro  him- 
self trouble  in  enriehing  hia  work  with  such 
thinf«»  as  inpennity,  ;;enuine  nnisiral  perception, 
and  vivacity  of  tliought  can  su^^est.  He  occa- 
sionally reaches  a  point  of  tenderness  and  poetic 
sensibility  which  is  not  nnwortliy  of  his  <h  s<'ent, 
but  tliere  is  aluo  sometimes  an  uncomfortable 
premonition  in  his  dow  movements  of  the  pos- 
turing and  posing  which  were  soon  to  be  almost 
inevitable  in  well-bred  Adagios.  The  spirit  is 
indeed  not  greatly  deep  and  eameat,  but  in 
outward  things  the  attainment  of  n  rare  degree 
of  point  and  emphasis,  and  of  clearness  and 
eertainty  in  construction  without  emptiness, 
siifTiced  to  give  Philipp  Emanuel  a  foMmOBt 
place  among  the  craftsmen  of  the  art, 

P.  Domenico  Paradies  was  Emanuel  Bach's 
senior  by  a  few  year-*.  Tv  '>  "if  his  sonatas,  at 
least,  are  deservedly  well  known  to  musicians. 
The  stmctaFBl  qualitiea  shown  bj  the  whole  set 


of  twelve,  emphivsise  the  opinion  that  binary 
form  was  familiar  to  composers  of  tliis  period. 
They  differ  from  Phili]>p  Emanuel's  chiefly  in 
consisting  uniformly  of  two  movements  unly. 
Of  these,  tlie  first  movements  are  almost  invari- 
ably in  Unary  form.  That  of  the  first  sonata 
is  jierfectly  complete  and  of  the  later  type ; 
many  of  the  others  arc  of  the  early  type.  Some 
details  in  the  distribution  of  the  movements 
are  worth  noticing.  Thus  the  hist  movement 
of  No,  4  is  a  vezy  graceful  and  pretty  minuet, 
which  hsd  hitherto  not  been  so  eommon  an 
ingredient  in  sonatns  as  it  afterwards  became. 
The  last  movement  ^  of  Ko.  3  is  called  an  aria  ; 
the  arrangement  of  parts  of  which,  as  well  aa 
that  of  t!i>  hist  movement  of  No.  0,  happens 
to  produce  a  rondo,  hitherto  an  extremely  rare 
feature.  His  formulation  and  arrangement  of 
subjects  is  extremely  clear  and  masterly,  and 
thoroughly  in  tlie  sonata  manner — tliat  is, 
essentiidly  harmonieal.  In  ohameter  he  leans 
towards  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  but  has  a  grace  and  sincerity  which 
are  ^oronghly  his  own.  In  a  few  cases,  as  in 
the  la,st  moveiiieiits  of  (he  Sonatas  in  A  and  D, 
Nos.  6  and  10,  which  are  probably  best  known 
of  all,  tiie  character  assumed  is  rather  of  the 
bustling  and  hearty  tyjie  which  is  suggi  stive 
of  the  influence  of  Scarlatti.  In  detail  tliey  are 
not  80  rich  as  the  best  specimens  of  Emanuel's, 
or  of  Friedcmann  Bach's  workmansliip  ;  but 
they  are  thoroughly  houeat  and  genuine  all 
through,  and  thoroughly  musical,  and  show  no 
sign  of  shuffling  or  la/iness. 

The  two-movement  form  of  clavier  sonata, 
of  which  Paradiea'a  are  probably  the  beet  ex- 
amples, seems  to  have  Wen  cnmnK>Tdy  adn]>ted 
by  a  number  of  composers  of  second  and  lower 
rank,  from  his  time  till  fiir  on  in  the  century. 

Those  of  Durante  have  been  already  n)entione<l. 
All  the  set  of  eight,  by  Domenico  Alberti,  are 
also  in  this  form,  and  so  are  many  by  such  for* 
gotten  contributors  as  Roe-er  .md  I'  lrtlu'lemon, 
and  some  by  the  once  pojmlar  Schubert.  Alberti 
is  credited  with  the  doobtftd  honour  of  having 
invrn(-d  !i  fornnda  of  accomjvaniment  which 
became  a  little  too  familiar  in  the  course  of  the 
century,  and  Is  sometimea  known  as  the 
'Alberti  Bass.'  (See  vol.  i.  p.  r,r.,.)  Hc  m.iy 
not  have  inveoted  it,  but  he  certainly  called 
as  much  attention  to  it  aa  he  could,  rfnce  not 
ojie  of  his  eight  sonatas  is  withotit  it,  and  in 
some  movements  it  continues  almost  through- 
out  The  movements  approach  occasionally  to 
biiinrv  form,  Init  are  not  clearly  delined  ;  tha 
matter  is  for  tlie  most  part  dull  in  spirit,  and 
poor  in  aonnd ;  and  the  etrongest  diaraoteristio 
is  the  unfortunate  one  of  hitting  upon  a  cheap 
device,  which  was  much  in  vogue  with  later 
oompoaen  of  inark»  without  having  arrived  at 
that  mastery  and  definitton  of  fom  and  anlijeet 
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which  alone  mode  it  endurable.  The  times 
were  nut  ({uite  ripe  for  such  usages,  and  it  ia 
fortimate  for  Paradiea,  who  was  sliglitl y  All)c>rti's 
junior,  that  he  should  have  attained  to  a  far 
better  definition  of  structure  without  resorting 
to  such  cheajM-uiii^. 

There  are  two  other  composers  of  this  period 
who  deserve  notice  for  maintaining,  even  later, 
MOM  of  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  style  which 
were  now  falling  into  neglect,  together  with 
clearness  of  Htructure  and  expressiveness  of 
detail.  These  are  Rolle  and  George  Beuda. 
A  sonati  of  tho  fonncr's  in  E\y  shows  a  le^ 
certain  hand  iu  the  treatment  of  form,  but  at 
timM  extraordiDary  gleams  of  miuioally  poetic 
fiBeling.  Points  in  the  Adagio  are  not  unworthy 
of  Idnahip  with  Beethoven.  It  contains  broad 
and  daring  eHects  of  nio<iulation,  and  noble 
riohlMSS  of  sentiment  and  expression,  which, 
by  the  side  of  the  obvious  tendencies  of  music 
in  these  days,  ia  really  astonishing.  The  first 
and  last  movements  are  in  binary  form  of  the 
old  tyfK),  and  contain  some  happy  and  musical 
strokes,  though  not  SO  nmarkable  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  slow  movement.  George  Benda 
was  a  younger  and  ),Teater  brother  of  the  Franz 
who  ha^  lieen  nimtionod  in  connection  with 
Violin  Sonatas,  lie  was  one  of  the  last  writers 
who,  using  tiie  now  familiar  forms,  still  retained 
soma  of  tlio  riehness  of  the  earlior  manner. 
Thare  ia  in  his  work  much  in  the  same  tone 
and  style  as  that  of  £manuel  Bach,  but  also 
an  earnestness  and  evident  willingnciw  to  get 
the  best  out  of  himself  and  to  deal  with  things 
in  an  original  manner,  such  as  was  by  this  time 
bOQOniing  rare.  After  him,  composers  of  any- 
thing short  of  first  rank  otfer  little  to  arrest 
attention  either  for  individuality  in  treatment 
or  oamcstness  of  expression*  The  serious  in- 
fluences which  had  raised  so  many  of  the  earlier 
comi)o»ors  to  a  point  of  memorable  musical 
achi<;venient  w«re  rsplaoed  by  aasooiations  of 
far  le*}  genuine  character,  and  tho  ease  with 
which  something  could  be  constructed  in  the 
uuw  familiar  forms  of  sonata,  seduced  man  into 
indolent  uniformity  of  structure  and  common- 
place prottiness  iu  matter.  Some  attained  to 
evident  proticiency  in  the  use  of  instrumental 
TeoQoroe,  such  as  Tmini ;  and  some  to  a  touch 
of  genuine  though  small  expressiveness,  as 
Baessler  and  Orazioli ;  for  the  rest  the  achieve- 
ments of  Sarti,  Saochini,  Scholwrt,  M«'hul,  and 
the  otherwise  great  Chembiui,  in  tho  lino  of 
sonata,  do  not  otfer  maoh  that  requires  notice. 
They  add  nothing  to  the  process  of  development, 
and  some  of  them  are  remarkably  behindhand 
in  relation  to  their  time,  and  both  what  they 
say  and  the  manner  of  it  is  equally  unimportant. 

Midway  in  the  crowd  oomoe  Uie  conspicuous 
form  of  Haydn,  who  raised  npon  the  increasingly 
familiar  structural  basis  not  only  sonic  fresh  and 
notable  work  of  the  accepted  suuata  character, 
bat  the  great  and  endtuing  moonment  of  Ua 


symphonies  and  quartets.  The  latter  do  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  the  present  subject, 
though  they  are  in  reality  Imt  the  groat  instru- 
mental cxitansion  of  this  kind  of  music  for  solo 
instruments.  An  arbitrary  restriction  has  been 
put  npon  the  muaniug  of  the  word  Sonata,  and 
it  is  neces-sary  here  to  abide  by  it.  With  Haydn 
it  is  rather  sonata-form  which  is  important,  than 
the  worke  which  fUl  under  the  conventional 
acceptation  of  the  name.  His  sonatas  are  many, 
but  they  are  of  exceedingly  diverse  value,  and 
very  few  of  really  great  inportanee.  As  is  the 
case  with  his  (quartets,  some,  which  internal 
evidence  would  be  suthcient  to  mark  as  early 
attempts,  are  iruriotisly  innocent  andelementaiy ; 
and  even  throughout,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
their  pro{>ortionate  value  is  not  equal  to  thai 
of  other  classes  of  hie  numerous  works.  But 
the  great  8i»aii  of  his  musical  activity,  reaching 
from  the  times  of  the  Bach  family  till  fairly  on 
in  Beethoven's  mature  years,  the  cliangtH  in  tlie 
nature  of  keyed  instruments,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  which  took  place  during 
his  lifetime,  make  it  inevitable  that  there  ahould 
ho  a  marked  ditferenco  in  the  appearance  and 
limits  of  ditferent  members  of  the  collection. 
However,  he  is  always  himself,  and  tiioogh  the 
later  works  are  wider  and  more  richly  expressed, 
they  represent  tho  same  mental  qualities  its  the 
earliest.  At  all  times  his  natural  bent  is  in 
favour  of  sim])lification,  as  against  the  old 
contrapuntal  modes  of  expression.  His  easy 
good-humour  speaks  best  in  simple  but  often 
ingeniously  Imlanced  tunes  and  subjVts,  and  it 
is  but  rare  that  he  has  recourse  to  polyphonic 
expression  or  to  tho  kind  of  idea  which  calls  tat 
it.  Partly  on  this  act-omit  and  partly  on  account 
of  narrowness  of  ca|)a<.'ity  in  the  instrument  to 
which  in  solo  sonatas  he  gave  most  attention, 
his  range  of  tochnic\al  resource  is  not  extensive, 
and  he  makes  but  little  demand  u|[K)n  his  per- 
formers.  His  use  of  tunes  and  decisively  outlined 
subjects  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
relation  to  structure  at  this  period.  Tunes  had 
existed  in  connection  with  words  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  to  their  association  with  verses  balanced 
by  distinct  rhythmic  grouping  of  lines,  that  the 
sectional  tune  of  instrumental  music  must  ulti- 
mately bo  traced.  It  appears  not  to  be  a  genuine 
instrumental  product,  but  an  importation  ;  and 
the  bet  that  almoet  all  the  most  distinguished 
composers  were  connected  with  opera  ratablish- 
ments,  just  at  the  time  that  the  tune-element 
became  most  marked  in  instrumental  WMlkSf 
supports  the  infcrenee  that  the  opera  was  the 
means  tiiruugh  which  a  jwpular  clement  ulti- 
mately passed  into  the  great  domain  of  abstract 
music.  In  preceding  times  the  definition  of 
subject  by  hard  outlines  and  systematic  conform- 
ity  to  a  few  normal  successions  of  harmony  WIS 
not  univer&il  :  aii'l  the  adoption  of  tunes  was 
rare.  In  Haydn  and  Mozart  the  culmination  of 
ngolarity  in  tiw  bnikling  of  snl^jecta  is  leaefaed. 
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virtue  of  this  process  is  that  it  simplifies  the 
OOnditioM  of  slructare  in  the  whole  movement. 
Wbain  »  oomot  qratam  of  oenttmlisation  is  found 
by  which  the  subject  is  restrained  witliin  the 
lilliita  which  strictly  illustrate  but  one  single 
tonality,  the  feeliiigB  which  this  suggests  to  the 
hearer  are  such  as  will  be  satisfied  witli  erjually 
simple  order  in  all  other  parts  of  the  complete 
•tmetora.  IfthecreatiTe  power  is  notraflSoiently 
concentrate<l  and  disciplined  to  restniin  the 
direction  of  its  activity  witiiin  coini>rchen8ible 
bmmdl,  tho  nilllt  OMi  only  be  tu  make  perfect 
Kilaiic*'  and  proportion  impossible.  Thus  if  the 
first  section  of  a  moTemeut  is  so  decentralised 
^t  ita  oennection  with  itny  particohr  key  can- 
not possibly  bo  followed  by  the  hearer,  one  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  abstract  music  has  been 
violated,  and  the  balance  of  parts  rendered  iui-> 
distinguishable.  Yet  the  subjort  or  section  may 
range  broadly  in  its  course,  and  touch  upon  many 
alien  tooalitiea  withoot  violating  these  con- 
ditions ;  but  then  the  horizon  is  broadened  so 
as  to  necessitate  an  e^ual  relative  extension  in 
every  part  of  the  novemoiti  If  a  poet  aetaont 
with  a  jiassagc  expande<i  to  the  full  with  iniafjery 
and  implication,  in  which  almost  every  word  is 
soggeativa  of  wide  horiaons  of  thought,  and 
carries  inference  behind  it  as  complicated  as 
those  which  lie  in  simple  external  manifestations 
of  nature,  it  is  naeless  for  him  to  go  bade  after* 
words  to  a  more  limited  and  statuesque  mode 
of  expreasion.  Even  a  person  of  little  cultiva- 
tion would  feel  at  onoe  the  violation  of  artistie 
prnjH)ition.  A  relative  dej^Tee  of  heat  and 
intensity  must  be  maintained  at  the  risk  of  the 
work  being  as  a  whole  unendurable.  But  if  a 
more  restricted  ftrld  of  iniaixination  be  ajijiealed 
to  at  tlie  outset,  the  work  may  be  the  more  easily 
and  perfli^y  earried  out  in  ahnpler  and  narrower 
limits.  In  abstract  music,  balance,  proportion, 
eq^uality  in  tlie  range  of  emotional  and  structural 
elements,  are  some  of  the  moat  important  eon- 
ditions.  Xot  that  there  is  to  be  equal  intensity 
ail  tiirough,  but  that  the  salient  and  subordinate 
porta  shi^l  be  fUrly  proportionate ;  and  thia 
cannot  be  tested  or  stated  by  formulas  of  science, 
but  only  by  cultivated  artistic  instinct.  In 
musie  the  art  of  expressing  an  idea  within 
the  limits  and  after  tin-  mnnm  r  iu'eeasaiy  for 
abstract  music  had  to  be  discovered.  The  pro- 
cess of  seleotion  (hmi  experimental  typee  had 
brought  this  to  the  clasest  point  consistent  with 
completeness  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18  th 
centniy.  At  tiiat  time  the  dispoeition  of  the 
nuirtieal  niiiid  was  specially  ast  Upon  obviously 
intelligible  order  and  oertidnty  in  the  structural 
aapeetof  woflca.  It  waa  a  nsesaMry  condition 
for  art  to  go  thronch  ;  and  though  not  by  any 
means  the  sole  orsupremeooodition  of  excellence, 
it  is  not  strange  IJiat  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  the  sense  of  its  achievement  sliould  cause 
people,  in  social  circumstances  which  were 
peonJiarly  IhvonraUe^  to  put  disproportionate 


stress  upon  it ;  and  that  modern  writers  who 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
evitable march  and  change  in  the  conditions  of 
nmsical  utterance  should  still  insist  on  it  as  if 
it  were  the  ultimate  aim  of  art ;  whereas  in  iact 
its  prominence  in  tlmt  •  iK>ch  was  a  passing  phase 
having  considerable  dependence  ui>on  unique 
social  conditions,  and  its  existence  in  art  at 
any  time  is  only  one  of  numberless  constituent 
elements.  Tlic  condition  of  art  of  that  time 
enabled  the  greatest  composers  to  express  the 
utmost  of  their  ideas,  and  to  satisfy  their 
audiences,  within  the  limits  of  a  very  simjilc 
group  of  liarmonies.  And  this  simplified  the 
wIm^  process  of  building  their  works  to  the 
utmost.  Haydn  manipulates  the  resources  which 
lie  within  such  limits  to  admiration.  Hardly 
any  eempoaer  so  sncoessfnlly  made  uniformity 
out  of  compounded  diversity  on  a  small  8<'ale. 
lie  delights  in  making  the  separate  limbs  of  a 
subject  <3i  different  lengths,  and  yet,  out  of  their 
total  sum,  attaining  a  perfect  and  convincing 
symmetry.  The  harmonic  progression  of  the 
subjects  tt  vnilbnnly  obedient  to  the  principles 
of  a  form  which  is  on  a  ]>reconoeivcd  plan,  and 
without  some  such  device  the  monotony  of  well- 
balanesd  ]dhmea  must  soon  have  become  weari- 
some. With  regard  to  the  actual  distribution 
of  tho  movements,  Haydn  does  not  depart  from 
that  already  Ihmiliar  in  the  works  of  earlior 
composers.  Out  of  forty  sonatas,  comprising 
works  for  pianoforte  alone,  for  pianoforte  with 
aoeompaniment,  and  some  adaptations,  ten  have 
only  two  movements,  twenty-nine  have  three, 
and  only  one  has  four,  this  last  comprising  the 
only  Sehemndo  in  the  whole  oolleetion  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  movements.  Nearly  ;ill  the 
hrst  movements  are  in  binary  form  witli  an 
ooeasioinal  rondo ;  the  laat  is  often  a  rondo» 
more  often  in  binary  form,  and  occasionally  a 
theme  and  variations.  In  the  sonatas  which 
have  more  than  two  movementi,  at  leaat  twice 
as  many  retain  the  old  adagio  as  those  which 
have  tlte  characteristic  minuet  and  trio ;  bnt 
asaset-oflr,  several  of  the  sonatas  either  conelude 
with  a  dance  form,  or  a  rondo,  or  aStuS  vsiift* 
tions  in  tlie  '  Tempo  di  Minuetto.' 

Tlie  aetnal  structuro  of  the  movements  prs* 
sents  occasional  ]ieculiaritiefl.    In  a  few  canes  the 
pure  old  binary  ty]ic,  with  repeat  of  first  subject 
at  the  beginning  of  tiie  second  half,  reappears. 
A  considerable  number  are  in  the  composite 
form,  in  which  tlie  first  subject  makes  two 
distinet  rcapiicaranoes  in  (hll  in  the  second  half, 
a.s  before  dest  ribed.     The  two  halves  of  the 
movement  are  generally,  but  not  invariably,  re- 
peated—the Arst  half  auttost  invariably ;  in  Ibet, 
the  absence  of  the  double  bar  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sonata  in  D  major  (No.  32  in  Hreitkopf  k 
Hiirtel'sedition)ap()ears  tobethe  only  exception. 
The  distribution  of  subjt-i-ts  in  balancing  keys 
appears  to  be  absolutely  without  exception,  as 
tonio  and  dominantt  or  tonieminor  and  rdative 
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majfir.  Each  movement  has  usually  two  distinct 
sabjects,  hut  occaaionally,  as  is  observable  in 
Haydn's  prwleoworB,  the  second  is  not  Btrangly 
marked.  In  a  few  cases  thf  Hanif  snl>ji^t  serves 
for  both  sections.  There  are  a  t'cw  examples  of 
hit  mtiei|Mitfaig  Beethoven's  uMgeof  introdndng 
clear  urccssory  siilijoofs  to  carry  on  the  sections. 
Haydn  illustrates  forcibly  the  usefulness  of  de- 
fining the  main  division  of  the  movement,  not 
only  by  nnphasising  the  harmonic  formula  of 
the  radence,  but  by  appending  to  it  a  character- 
istic phrase  or  figure,  the  podltion  of  whioh, 
immeiliatfl y  bffore  fbe  full  stop,  rrinlrrs  it 
I>articularly  easy  to  recognise.  The  puri>o»e  and 
fitness  of  this  hM  been  alraedy  diseaseed. 
H.iyiln'.s  ca/lcnoc-fignres  are  generally  jieciilinrly 
attractive,  and  seem  to  be  made  so  ol  set  purj[K>sc. 

Am  a  rale  the  ontiinee  of  his  binary  movements 
are  tnon^  persistently  regular  than  those  of  his 
rondos.  Haydn  was  the  first  composer  of  mark 
to  adopt  the  rondo  with  frequency  in  lonataa. 
It  bad  existed  in  isolation  and  in  suites  for  a 
Itmg  while,  and  examples  there  are  in  plenty  by 
Coaperin  aad  other  early  Frenchmen,  who  wen 
much  given  to  it  ;  and  also  by  various  members 
of  the  Bach  family,  including  the  great  John 
Bebaetiaa.  Bat  handreda  of  eotiatai^  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  may  be  taken  at 
landom  with  a  fair  probability  of  not  finding  a 
dngle  example.  The  inflnenoe  of  the  opera  may 
proViiibly  b(<  here  traced  .ii^  iin  ;  in  the  set  tunes 
and  dance  tyites  as  sigiiiticantly  as  in  the  general 
•traetnn.  However,  though  Haydn's  Idnd  of 
rondo  is  pecnliarly  famili  ir  and  characteristic, 
he  does  not  make  use  of  the  form  in  his  sonatas 
nearly  so  pwportSonstely  often  as  later  oompoeers 
do.  The  projKjrtinn  in  comparison  with  Mozart 
is  almost  as  one  to  two.  The  value  and  appro- 
priateness of  this  form  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  trrcritf^st  masters  have  used  it  frequently,  and 
Beethoven  with  the  profuundest  elfect.  The 
nsage  of  some  other  oompotors  may  be  foiriy  de- 
scribed as  obtrusively  obvious,  and  it  lends  itself 
with  greater  readiness  than  any  <itlter  plan  of  its 
seops  to  firivolity  and  oommonplace.  Haydn's 
subjects  arc  oft<'Ti  singularly  slight,  but  his  de- 
volopmeutof  the  form  is  almost  always  ingenious. 
Thus  he  varies  his  disposition  of  tiie  episodes, 
so  that  sometimes  th<'  m  iin  snbji'r-t  and  a  single 
episodical  subject  alternate  in  ditiurent  circum- 
stanoss  throaghont ;  at  other  timea  th^  am 
disposed  so  as  to  rescniblM  the  recapitulation  in 
Unaiy  form.  In  the  returns  of  the  main  theme 
he  always  exerdses  some  oonsidention.  In 
hardlv  any  r:\.*<-  «  he  simply  repeat  the  theme 
as  it  stands  throughout ;  commonly  each  rc- 
appeamnee  is  a  ftesh  variation.  OooarionanytJie 
middle  repeats  arc  variations,  and  the  first  and 
last  statements  simple  and  identical ;  and  some- 
times variations  of  theme  and  episode  altonate. 
In  all  SUeh  point^^  lii^  rr  adincss  and  energy  arc 
appsnnt,  and  niake  his  treatment  of  the  form  a 
model  in  its  particnlar  line. 


The  slow  movements  of  all  the  composers  of 
sonatas  till  Beethoven's  time  are  rather  artificial 
sad  inclined  to  poee,  owing  psiHy  to  theweak- 
'  ncssandwantof  sustaining  |)Ower  in  their  instru- 
ments. They  contain  too  little  of  the  deep  aiid 
liberal  ibeling  whfdi  is  nseesssry  to  make  the 
highest  impression,  and  too  much  decorative 
finger -play,  oorres]>ouding  no  doubt  to  the 
roulades  and  vocal  gymnastics  for  which  opemtio 
singers  found  such  admirable  opportunities  in 
tite  slow  beats  of  adagios.  Haydu  s  management 
of  such  things  is  artistie,  somi  he  ooeaaionsJly 
strikes  upon  an  interesting  subject,  but  hardly 
any  of  the  movements  approach  to  the  qualities 
ezpeeted  in  tiie  ideal  slow  movement  of  modern 
times. 

His  distribution  of  the  keys  of  the  movements 
is  simple.    In  some  of  the  earlier  Sonatas  all 

three  are  in  the  same,  or  major  nnrl  minor  of  the 
same  key.  In  more  mature  examples  he  adopts 
the  familiar  antitheeis  ct sabdominant,  which  in 
later  works,  preponderates  so  strongly.  In  one 
case  he  adopts  a  very  unusual  antithesis.  This 
is  in  the  Isigest  and  most  elsbovato  of  all  tiM 
sonatas,  of  which  the  first  and  last  movements 
are  in  £bi  and  the  middle  movement  in  EQ* 

One  point  requires  notice  in  oonneetion  with 
his  violin  sonatas,  viz.  that  tlicy  arc  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  of  the  great  school  of  half  a  century 
eorlier ;  for  inssmneh  ss  with  them  tiie  vio]|n 
wa.s  fvcrytluTig,  with  Haytln  it  was  next  to 
nothing.  Except  in  obviously  late  sonatas  it 
does  little  more  tiian  timidly  aeoompany  the 
])ianoforte.  It  was  in  this  manner  tliat  the 
violin,  having  de^Mirted  grandly  by  the  front 
door  in  the  old  style,  erept  back  again  into 
modem  instnmiental  music  by  the  back.  But 
small  as  such  beginnings  were,  Haydn's  later  and 
fuller  examples  are  the  ostensible  stsrting-point 
of  a  class  of  nmsic  wMch  in  the  19th  century 
has  extended  the  domain  of  the  solo  sonata,  by 
enlarging  its  efleotiTo  scope,  and  obtaining  a  new 
province  for  experiment  in  the  (oniVtination  of 
other  instruments  with  the  piiuioforte  ujmu  equal 
terms,  and  with  eqnsl  reqieet  to  their  seversl 
idiosyncrasies. 

John  Christian  Bach,  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Sebastian,  was  Haydn's  contcmporsiy  and 
junior  by  three  years.  In  his  day  he  was  con- 
sidered an  im|K>rtautcom{>oserfor  the  jaanoforte, 
and  his  style  is  held  to  have  had  some  inflnenoe 
upon  Mozart.  A  sonata  of  his,  in  H^^,  oji.  17, 
is  fluent  and  easily  written,  but  not  i»articiilarly 
interesting,  and  thoroughly  in  the  style  of  the 
latter  ]>art  of  the  18th  ci-ntnry.  It  consists  of 
three  movements,  all  in  binary  form  of  the  older 
type.  Another  sonata,  in  C  minor,  is,  for  the 
date,  in  vnry  singular  form  ;  begiiinin«;  with  a 
slow  movement,  having  a  fugue  in  the  middle, 
and  ending  with  a  *l\Bmpo  di  Gavotta.'  Ito 
style  is  not  strikingly  massive,  but  thrre  are 
many  traits  in  it  which  show  that  his  |>arentage 
ma  not  entirely  without  infhienosi   llie  fugne^ 
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thoiigli  abl\'  written,  li.is  too  much  of  the  hybrid 
etfect  ooiuiuou  iu  such  works,  after  the  hamioiiio 
stractunl  ideu  had  laid  strong  hold  of  nmi's 
minds,  to  be  worthy  of  comjiarison  with  tlio 
genuine  acluevemeuts  of  his  father.  The  stylo 
of  fhe  work  is  broad,  however,  and  aome  ideas 
and  tunis  of  txjinsaioii  may  not  unreasonably 
he  taken  to  justify  the  induence  attributed  to 
him. 

The  difference  of  age  between  TIaydn  and 
If  onrtwaa  twenty- four  years,  but  iu  thisinterval 
there  was  less  change  in  the  form  of  the  sonata 
than  might  bo  exjx-cted.  It  was,  in  faet,  an 
almoat  stationary  period,  when  tlio  attainment 
of  satisfiwtotystraetaral  principles  by  thehiboars 
of  a  eentury  and  more  of  composers  left  men  time 
to  pause  and  coutcm]iIntc  what  appeared  to  thcni 
to  be  perfection  ;  the  rhythmie  wave  of  progress 
j>oised  almost  balanced  for  a  short  time  l>efore 
the  rush  which  brought  about  an  unexpected 
cnlmination  in  Beethoren. 

The  difference  between  Haydn  and  Mozart  is 
plainly  neither  in  structure  nor  altogether  in 
styleof  thought  and  expression,  but  in  advantage^) 
of  temjKjral  jtosition.  Haydn  l>ogan  nearer  to  the 
time  of  struggle  and  uncertainty.  He  fouud 
mndi  ready  to  his  hand,  and  he  tested  it  and 
applied  it  and  improved  it ;  and  when  Mozart 
came  there  waa  little  to  do  but  adapt  his  supreme 
gifbi  of  flneney,  clearness,  and  beauty  of  melody 
to  glorify  the  edifice. 

The  progression  of  artistic  instinct  is  at  pre- 
sent an  unexplained  phenomenon  ;  it  can  only 
bf  judged  fnini  nl.scrvation  that  tlic  children  of 
a  later  generation  are  bom  with  a  predispoeed 
hcS^ty  to  realise  in  perfect  clearness  the  fonns 
whi(!h  preceding  generations  have  been  wander* 
ingly  and  dimly  striving  after.  It  is  poesible 
that  the  affinity  between  genuine  music  and  the 
mental  conditions  of  the  race  is  so  close  that  the 
progress  of  the  latter  carries  the  former  with  it 
as  fKtt  of  the  same  otogenic  development.  At  all 
events,  Mozart  was  gifterl  wifli  an  extraordinary 
and  hitherto  unsurpassed  instinct  for  formal  per- 
fection, and  his  highest  achievements  lienotmore 
in  the  tnnes  which  have  so  ca]>tivated  the  world, 
than  iu  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  best  works. 
Like  Haydn's  his  ideas  are  naturally  restricted 
within  limits  which  sim]ilifv  to  the  utmost  the 
developmentof  the  form  which  follows  from  them. 
They  move  in  such  perfect  obedience  to  the  limits 
and  outlines  of  the  harmonic  progressions  which 
most  certainly  characterise  the  key,  that  the 
structural  system  becomes  arehitecturally  patent 
and  reeognisjible  to  all  listeners  that  have  any 
understanding.  In  his  time  these  formal  outlines 
were  ttwh  enough  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  vas 
without  losing  their  sweetasas ;  and  Mozart  used 
them  with  remarkable  regularity.  Out  of  thirty- 
six  of  his  best-known  sonatas,  twenty-nine  are 
in  the  now  familiar  order  of  three  niovementi, 
and  no  leas  than  thirty-three  have  the  first 
movement  in  binary  form.   Tliat  Unaiy  form 


is  moreover  so  regular,  that  the  same  pausesand 
the  same  successions  of  harmony,  aud  the  same 
ooemrrences  of  various  kinds,  may  often  be  safely 

antici[iafei]  at  the  stime  i»oint  in  the  jirogress  of 
the  movements.  He  makes  some  use,  often  con- 
spicuously, of  the  device  of  repeating  short 
phrases  consecutively,  which  h.-us  aheady  been 
described  in  connection  with  Scarlatti's  work. 
Thus  in  a  Sonata  in  D  major  for  Violin  and 
Pianoforte,  the  first  section  of  the  first  movement 
may  be  divided  into  seven  distinct  passages,  each 
of  which  is  severally  rejieated  in  some  form  or 
other  ennsecntivcly.  There  are  some  peculi- 
arities, such  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject 
in  the  working-out  portion  of  the  woric.instead  of 
keepingconsistentlytodevflojinientof  the  princi- 
pal ideas;  and  thefillingof  the  episodes  of  a  rondo 
wifli  a  variety  of  diflTerent  ideas,  severally  dis- 
tinct ;  but  as  these  points  are  not  the  precursors 
of  further  development,  they  are  hardly  worth 
dkenssing.  It  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out 
that  occasionally  in  pianoforte  and  other  sonatas 
he  makes  experiments  iu  novel  distribution  and 
entirely  original  manfpulatien  of  the  structural 
elements  of  binarj-  and  other  forms  ;  wliich  is 
sufficient  to  prove  not  only  that  he  recognised 
the  fitness  of  other  outlines  besides  those  tiiat 
he  generally  adopted,  but  that  he  was  capable 
of  adapting  himself  to  novel  situations,  if  there 
had  been  any  call  for  effort  in  that  direction. 
Asit  li:i]ii>cni'fi,the  circujnstancesboth  of  musical 
and  social  life  were  unique,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  satisfy  the  highest  oitloal  taste  of  his  day 
without  the  eflRart  of  findhag  a  new  point  of 
departure. 

His  tmtment  of  rondo-form  is  different,  and 

lesselementary  than  Haydn's.  Haydn  most  com- 
monly used  a  very  decisively  sectional  system, 
in  which  every  characteristic  portion,  especially 
the  theme,  was  niarkeil  nnMistinct  and  complete. 
This  accorded  with  the  primitive  idea  of  rondos 
as  exemplified,  often  very  happily,  in  the  works 
of  early  French  compose)-?,  and  in  certain  forms 
of  vocal  music.  The  root-idea  appears  in  the 
most  elementaiy  stages  of  musical  intelligenoe 
as  a  distinct  verse  or  tune  which  forms  the 
staple  of  the  whole  matter,  and  is,  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  interspersed  with  digranions  of  sub- 
ordin  itc  interest.  It  is  so  obvinn<  a  Tiicans  of 
arriving  at  something  like  structural  balance, 
that  it  probably  existol  in  times  even  before  the 
earliest  of  which  evidcucc  rcmaiiis.  In  the 
earliest  specimens  to  be  found  in  sonatas,  the 
traces  of  their  kinship  can  be  deariy  followed. 
Reference  has  been  alrea<ly  made  to  the  two 
examples  in  the  sonatas  by  Paradies,  which 
consist  of  an  aria,  a  contrasting  passage,  and  tten 
the  aria  pure  .nnd  simjile  a;,'ain,  and  so  forth. 
Haydn  adopted  the  general  outline.  He  fre- 
qnently  begins  with  a  complete  theme  qrstem- 
'  jitically  s(  t  out  with  double  l)ars  and  rejK'ats, 

I and  a  full  conclusion.  He  then  begins  something 
entirsly  diHinvnt  dfher  inanew  ruated  kqr,  or  in 
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the  minor  of  the  principal  key,  and  makes  a 
complete  whole  ot°  that  also,  and  so  on  right 
through,  alternating  his  main  tune  with  one  or 
mofe  others  all  e(|ually  complete.  Under  such 
oifOnmstaULCs  hid  piinciple  of  giving  variations 
at  each  return  of  the  theme  or  repetition  of  an 
episode  is  alma^t  indispeiisable  to  avoid  mono- 
tony. Mozart  rarely  makes  any  jwint  of  this 
plan  of  adopting  variations  in  hi»  sonata^rondoa, 
bcoau.s.'  it  is  not  reijuired.  Ho  does  not  often 
cast  his  ihenio  in  such  extremely  distinct  uut- 
linM,  In  structure  it  is  more  what  an  oitlinary 
binary  subject  would  Iw  ;  that  is,  complete  antl 
distlnut  iu  itself  as  an  idea,  without  being  m) 
curried  oat  as  to  make  its  oonnection  with  the 
rest  of  the  movement  a  matter  of  secondary 
rather  than  intrinsic  consequence.  Haydn's 
oonoeptioti  ia  perfeetly  just  and  rational,  but 
Mozart's  is  more  mature.  The  themo  and  its 
episodes  arc  more  cloaely  interwoven,  and  the 
development  of  the  whole  haaa  more  oonsistent 
and  uniform  texture.  Mozart  does  not  avoid 
varying  his  tliemu  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
ataatly  pots  in  the  most  delicate  strokes  of  detail 
and  ofpaeeful  adornment.and  sometimes  resorts 
todelightfully  ready  devolopmentof  its  resources ; 
hut  with  him  it  in  not  so  iudistwnsable,  beoauee 
Ua  conception  of  the  form  givea  it  so  much  more 
fitcedoin  and  elusticity. 

The  central  movement  of  hia  three*inoveilieQt 
sonatas  is  alnio!it  invariably  a  wlow  one,  com- 
monly in  the  key  of  the  subdoniinant.  Thu  style 
of  these  is  characteristic  of  the  time  ;  that  is, 
rather  art  ificial  and  full  of  graces,  which  require 
to  be  given  with  u  aonjewhat  conscious  elegance 
of  manner,  not  altogether  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  later  times.  They  rarely  touch  the  point 
of  feeling  expected  in  modem  movements  of  the 
kind,  because  the  conceptian  fbnned  of  the 
l>ro]^r  function  of  the  slow  movement  in  his 
time  was  clearly  alien  to  that  of  thu  19th  cvu- 
tuy.  As  siwcimens  of  elegance  and  taste, 
however,  Mozart's  examples  jtrobably  attain  the 
higheet  jtoint  possible  in  tliuir  iMirtieular  genus. 

The  technique  of  hie  aonatas,  from  tliu  jfuint  of 
view  of  instiuineiitul  resource,  is  rirher  and  fuller 
than  lliiMin  s,  but  still  thui  and  lathur  empty  in 
.souii'l  to  ears  that  arc  acodatOBied  to  the  wonder- 
ful  development  of  the  resources  of  the  modern 
pianoforte  ;  but  the  refinement  and  self-contain- 
mentof  liLs  style  make  him  particularly  acceptable 
to  artists  who  idealise  finish  an<l  elegance  in  solo 
performance,  and  nicety  of  atsemble  in  works 
for  combined  inatnunents,  as  the  highest  and 
most  in<lis]tensaV»lo  condition  of  art.  His  in- 
stinct for  a<ia]>tiiig  his  thoughts  to  Hif^trumetital 
idiosyncrasies  was  of  a  very  higli  onh  r  when  the 
inst  rumen  ts  were  fiimiliaraui  1  in  up<i  ly  .i'VelujHHl. 
This  witii  the  pianoforte  was  not  yet  achieved, 
and  conse(}uently  some  of  his  forms  of  expression 
are  lumlly  .niaptod  to  its  natun*,  and  seem  in 
thesedays  to  bu  rather  compromises  than  perfectly 
aoitable  nttenaoaB. 


With  regard  to  the  technical  matter  of  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  pianoforte, 
Mozart's contemporsry,  MosioCIenienti,  occupies 

a  most  important  position.  CIcmenti.  in  his 
early  days,  according  to  his  uwu  admission, 
applisd  himself  rather  to  the  development  of 

the  resources  of  playing  than  to  the  matter  to 
be  played,  and  attained  a  dcgicc  and  a  kiml  uf 
masterj'  which  no  one  before  his  time  had  lieard 
the  like  of.  When  he  began  to  a]>j)ly  himself 
more  to  the  matter,  this  study  8cr>'od  him  in 
good  stead  ;  and  his  divination  of  the  treatment 
most  api>ropriate  to  the  instrinnent,  expanded 
by  tliis  nieaus  in  practical  apjilication,  marks 
his  sonatas  as  among  the  very  first  in  which 
tlie  genuine  (jualities  of  modern  pianoforte  music 
on  a  large  scale  are  siiowu.  They  begin  to 
ap])roach  to  that  broad  and  almost  orchestral 
style  which  is  sometinK-s  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  Beethoven  ;  and  tlie  use  of  octaves  and 
fuller  combinations  of  sounds,  and  the  occasional 
irruption  of  passages  which  bring  into  play 
stronger  muscles  than  Utose  of  the  fingers,  ate 
all  in  the  direction  of  modem  usage.  In  re^teet 
of  structure,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  more 
than  that  lu'  commonly  acceptetl  the  throe- 
mOTSment  ty]>c  of  sonata,  beginning  with  a 
movement  in  binarj'  form  and  eixliiig  with  a 
rondo,  and  having  aslow  movement  in  the  middle. 
His  handling  is  free  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  under  contnil.  One  of  his  character- 
istics is  the  love  of  un|K)rting  little  touches  of 
learning  or  scientifio  ingenuity  into  the  treat- 
ment ;  as  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (of  four  movements) 
iu  which  two  canons  in  direct  and  contrary 
motion  take  the  place  of  the  minuet  and 
trio.  In  another  sonata,  in  F,  one  figure  is 
woven  through  tlie  whole  suljwtance  of  the  first 
movement,  appearing  in  the  different  sections 
diminished  and  invertisl,  and  in  various  phases 
of  exi)res!4on  whicli  quit*^'  alter  its  as{>ect.  His 
slow  movements  are  sometimes  e^^ually  simple 
and  expressive,  but  also  tixquently  of  that 
ornamental  order  which  ha^  been  sutlicieutly 
commented  on. 

In  one  tel.brated  case  he  anticipated  the 
mo<lern  taste  for  programme  by  calling  one  of 
his  longest  and  most  pretentious  sonatas  *DidoiM 
abbandonata.  Scena  tragica."  But  apf>earance 
of  dramatic  purjMjse  does  not  turn  him  aside 
from  regularity  of  form  any  more  than  in  other 
sonatas.  His  style  is  not  exempt  from  the 
family  likeness  which  is  observable  in  all  com- 
posers of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  Hia 
ideas  are  large  and  broad,  and  not  unworthy  to 
have  e.xerted  some  influence  ujKjn  both  Mozart 
and  Heethoven.  A  certain  dryness  and  retict^noe 
makes  him  unlikely  to  l>e  greatly  in  favour  in 
modern  times,  but  his  ])lace  as  an  important 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  sonata  in  its 
relation  with  the  pianoforte  is  assurtMl. 

One  further  composer  who  deserves  some 
conndwation  in  oomMotioii  with  tiis  sonata 
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before  Beethoven's  time  is  J.  L.  Dtuaek,  who 
wu  born  ten  years  after  Clementi,  and  soou 
after  Mosart.  His  most  noteworthy  character* 
istics  are  an  individual,  though  not  incisive 
style,  and  an  instinct  of  a  high  order  for  the 
qualities  and  requirements  of  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  some  diversity  in  point  of  value  between 
his  early  and  his  later  sonatas.  The  former 
arc  rather  narrow  in  idea  and  structure,  whereas 
the  latter,  such  as  oi>.  70  in  A^,  are  quite 
remarkable  for  freedom  and  elaboration  of  form 
tad  mbject.  Both  in  this  sonata  and  in  the 
op.  77  be  makes  use  of  the  hitherto  almost 
unknown  device  of  extending  the  effect  of  the 
first  isetious  by  suborditmto  trsnsitiuns  as  well 
as  by  aooeasory  subjects.  In  the  first  movement 
of  op.  70  there  is  the  unusual  feature  of  a  happy 
modulation  out  and  back  again  in  the  actual 
substance  of  the  second  subject — aoharacteristic 
which  is  common  enough  in  the  works  of  such 
modems  as  Schumann  and  BnihmSi  but  wiis 
exceedingly  rare  in  Dussek's  time.  Another 
characteristic  which  Dussek  has  in  common 
with  more  modem  writers  u  the  infusion  of  a 
certain  amount  of  sense  and  sentiment  even  into 
his  passages  and  flonrishes,  which  with  his 
immediate  predecessors  had  l>e(>ti  too  commonly 
barren.  He  also  takes  thought  to  enliven 
his  recapitulations  by  variation  or  ingeniously 
diversified  transposition  of  order  in  the  ideas 
(as  in  op.  77).  His  writing  for  the  instrument 
is  brilliant  and  sparkling,  and  has  certain  pre- 
monitions of  Wcbcr  in  iL  The  ideas  are  some- 
times, even  in  hi&  best  works,  trite  and  vapid, 
hat  more  often  delicate  and  attractive.  The 
slow  movements  have  a  sustained  and  serious 
manner,  also  nnusual  in  his  time,  and  said  to 
be  derived  from  his  having  studied  the  organ 
considerably  in  liin  younger  days.  II<>  .stiitids 
historically  with  giants  on  either  hand,  and 
this  has  contributed  to  make  him  appear  some- 
what of  a  parenthesis  in  the  direct  course  of 
sonata  development.  Their  vastness  of  artistic 
proportion  did  not  however  suppress  his  )m  r 
sonality,  or  extinguish  his  individuality,  which 
is  still  clear  in  his  own  line,  and  has  exerted 
some  influence  both  upon  the  modem  style  of 
playing  anil  also  uiK>n  the  style  of  musical 
thought  of  a  few  modern  composers  for  the 
pianoforte  to  whom  the  giants  did  not  strongly 
api>eal. 

The  direct  line  of  development  after  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Clementi  is  obviously  continued 
in  BeethovetL  As  we  have  {jointed  out,  the 
changes  which  took  place  after  Emanuel  Bach's 
labours  were  lees  rapid  and  remarkable  than  in 
times  preceding.  The  finishing  touches  had 
been  put  to  the  structural  system,  and  men 
were  so  delighted  with  its  perfection  as  structure, 
that  they  were  content  to  hear  it  repeated  over 
and  over  again  without  calling  for  variety  or 
individuality  in  the  treatment,  and  very  often 
without  ctiing  mneh  about  the  qwUty  of  the 


thing  said.  The  other  side  of  development  was 
technical.  The  pianoforte  being  a  new  instru- 
ment, tlie  manner  of  musical  8i>eech  best  adapted 
to  it  had  to  be  discovered.  With  the  earlier 
composers  forma  of  expression  better  suited  to 
other  instruments  were  adopted  ;  but  by  degrees 
experiments  in  effect  and  assiduous  attention 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  hand,  such  as  Clementi 
gave  in  his  early  years,  had  brought  the 
mechanism  of  expression  to  a  tolerably  consistent 
and  complete  state ;  so  that  when  Beethoven 
apjMjared  he  was  spared  the  waste  of  force 
incident  to  having  to  overcome  elementary 
problems  of  instramental  technique,  and  the 
waste  of  effect  incidental  to  compromises,  and 
was  enabled  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  upon 
the  musical  material. 

lieethoven's  works  introduce  a  new  element 
into  the  problem,  and  one  that  complicates 
matters  immeasurably.  With  his  predecessors 
structural  simplicity  had  been  a  paramount 
consideration,  and  often  straitened  somewhat 
the  freedom  of  the  idea.  The  actual  subjects 
seem  drill*  d  into  a  regular  shai>e,  admitting  of 
very  little  variation,  in  order  that  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  movement  might  march  direct  and 
undeviating  in  its  iumlliar  course.  Mu»ician.s 
had  arrived  at  that  artificial  state  of  mind  which 
deliberately  chose  to  be  conscious  of  formal 
elements.  Their  misoonoeption  was  a  natural 
one.  The  existing  conditions  of  ni  t  mi^ht  lend 
a  man  to  notice  that  uncultivated  people 
delightetl  in  simple  and  single  tunes,  and  tluit 
cultivated  people  enjoyed  the  combination  of 
several,  when  disposed  according  to  certain  \avr9, 
and  to  conclude  from  this  that  tho  disi>o»itiun 
was  of  more  imimrtance  than  tlie  matter.  But, 
in  fact,  the  mind  is  led  from  point  to  {loint  by 
feelings  which  follow  the  ideas,  and  of  these 
and  Uieir  interdependenoe  and  development  it  is 
necessarily  conscious ;  but  of  the  form  it  is 
not  actively  conscious  unless  the  ideas  have  not 
.sufficient  force  to  possess  it,  or  the  necessities  of 
logical  consequence  are  outrageously  violated. 
It  is  only  under  i)ec*uliar  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  that  structural  qualities  can  be  so 
excessively  emphasised.  The  production  of  a 
genuine  master  must  be  ultimately  reducible  to 
logical  analysis,  but  not  on  the  spot  or  at  once ; 
and  to  insist  upon  art  being  so  immediately 
verifiable  is  not  only  to  set  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  its  historical  development  ujieide 
down,  but  to  refer  the  enjoyment  of  its  highest 
achievements  to  the  contemplation  of  dry  bones. 
Tlie  imagination  and  the  reason  must  both  be 
satisfied,  but  before  all  tilings  the  imagination. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  ISth  century  the 
imaginative  side  had  not  a  fair  chance.  Music 
was  too  much  dependent  upon  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  taste  of  polite  circles,  and  the  field  of 
appeal  to  emotion  was  not  free.  But  when  at 
last  tlie  natural  man  threw  oflT  the  incubus  that 
faadw  kog  opprw—d  him,  the  spiiitiud  uprising 
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and  thp  broafloniiip  nf  lifp  lironght  n  new  kind  of  ' 
vigour  into  art  and  literature.  Beethoven  was 
the  Hrst  great  composer  to  whom  the  limitlws 
fif'ld  of  nnconvnntionalised  human  pnmtion  was 
opened,  and  hia  disposition  was  ready  for  the 
oi^ovtniiity.  Even  in  the  ordiiuuy  trifles  of  life 
he  sometimes  sliowed  by  an  niiparcntly  sujwr- 
flnous  rebellion  against  polite  utiages  his  anti- 
pathy to  ertinelality,  end  conversely  the  bent  of 
his  sympathy  towards  tmmistakable  realities  of 
human  feeling.  He  thus  became  the  prototype 
of  genuine  modem  music,  and  the  flrat  exponent 
of  its  essf'utial  (jualitios  ;  and  the  snniita  fonn 
being  rea<iy  in  iU  main  outlines  for  liis  use,  and 
•rtiatic  instinct  having  achieved  the  most  perfect 
spontaneity  in  its  ompl'iyuiont,  he  t')ok  posses- 
sion of  it  us  an  apprupriuie  mode  of  formulating 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  improsoive  of  bis 
thouglits.  With  liiin  thf>  idcaasacrtod  its  rights. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  structure  is  ignored,  but 
that  tlie  utmost  e.x(iansion  and  li1)erty  is  ad- 
mitted in  t!if  cxpn'ssion  of  the  vital  parts  which 
can  be  made  consistent  witli  XH:rfcct  balance  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  whole ;  end  thie  obTioosly 
dcjK'nds  npon  the  powers  of  the  composer. 
Under  such  circumstanoes  he  can  only  be  guided 
by  the  highest  development  of  instinct,  fbr  tlic 
process  of  balance  and  distribution  becomes  so 
complicated  that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  rcacli  of 
OOnsdous  analysis,  much  more  of  tlie  dictation  of 
science.  The  evolution  of  thi>^  vital  in^'redient. 
the  idea,  is  so  obscure  and  dillicult  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  enter  upon  it  in  this  place. 
It  is  an  nnlia])py  fac^t  that  tlie  seientists  who 
have  en<leavoui('d  to  elucidate  music,  with  a  few 
greet  end  iionourable  exceptions,  foreseeing  that 
the  analysis  of  ideas  was  quite  beyond  their 
reach,  at  all  events  until  immense  advances  arc 
mafic  in  the  solenoes  wliich  have  direct  reference 
to  the  liuman  orfjinistn,  liave  set  their  faces  to 
the  struct)iral  elements,  as  if  musif-  coiHisted  of 
nothing'  liut  lines  and  surfaces.  Tlir  i  xistcnco 
of  i  l'  i  is  so  habitually  ignored  tliat  it  neccs- 
sardy  appears  to  bo  non-existent  in  their  estimate 
of  art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phileoophers 
who  have  said  anything  aliout  it  appear  on  the 
surface  not  to  be  in  accord  ;  tliongh  in  reality 
their  views  aie  both  compatible  and  necessary, 
but  ri'ijuire  a  more  iletailed  exporienee  of  the 
art  and  of  its  historii-al  development  to  explain 
their  interaction.  Hut  meanwhile  the  external 
method  of  the  scientists  gains  disprojwrtionatc 
pre  eminence,  and  conscientious  people  feel  un- 
eesily  that  there  may  be  no  such  things  as  ideas 
at  all,  and  that  they  will  In-  iloing  better  to 
apply  themselves  to  mallieinaties.  And  yet  the 
idea  is  everything,  and  without  it  mnsie  isabso- 
lutely  null  and  void  :  aiid  tlmugli  a  great  and 
coni]ire]ieiisive  mathematician  may  make  an 
analysis  after  the  event,  a  synthesis  which  is 
merely  th^  fmit  of  his  calculations  will  lie 
nothing  more  than  a  sham  and  an  imposture. 
In  feet,  the  fonnvktioii  of  the  idee  is  «  moit 


'  vital  matter  in  musical  historj',  and  it-n  progress 
can  be  traced  from  the  earliest  titnes,  proceeding 
rimnltaaeoady  with  the  development  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  sonata.  The  expressive 
raw  material  was  drawn  from  various  sources. 
Tlie  style  of  expression  developed  nnder  the  in- 
fluences of  religion  in  tlie  ages  preceding  the 
Iteginnings  uf  mstninu-ntal  music,  supplied 
something  ;  dance  music  of  all  orders,  mimetio 
and  merely  rhythmic,  supplied  nnich  ;  the 
ps«'udo-realiam  of  the  drama,  in  resi>ect  of  vocal 
inflexionand  imitations  of  natural  circumstances, 
also  something  ;  and  the  instincts  surviving  in 
the  race  from  countle.ss  past  ages,  the  actual 
( ries  eiising  from  ajtontaneone  nervons  reaction, 
and  many  other  similar  causes,  had  a  sliare  in 
suggestion,  and  in  actual,  though  unreali.>(ed, 
motive  power.  And  all  tltese,  compounded  and 
insej>arably  intermingled,  supplied  the  basis  of 
the  expressive  clement  in  music  Through  ail 
the  time  from  Monteverde  to  Beethoven  tiiis 
expressive  clement  was  Iteing  more  and  more 
clearly  drawn  into  com^iact  and  definite  pro[>or- 
tions ;  floating  at  tii-st  vaguely  on  the  surfaoe, 
springing  out  in  flashes  of  exceptional  brightness 
liere  and  there,  and  at  times  presenting  almost 
IH>rfect  matniity  by  fiti  of  indivtilnel  good 
fortune  ;  but  lianlly  ever  so  free  Imt  that  some 
of  the  matrix  is  felt  to  be  clinging  to  the  ore. 
It  obtained  complete  but  restricted  symmetry 
with  the  composers  immediately  prece<ling  Beet- 
hoven, but  arrived  only  at  last  with  liim  at  that 
expansion  which  made  it  at  once  perfect  and 
intelligible,  and  yet  boundless  in  range  within 
the  limits  of  the  art-material  at  the  composer's 
command. 

Prior  to  Beethoven,  the  development  of  along 
work  was  based  upon  antitheses  of  distinct  t<incs 
and  concrete  lumps  of  subject  re])re8cnting 
separate  organisms,  either  merely  in  juxtajtosi- 
tion,  or  loosely  connectc<l  by  more  or  less  empty 
passages.  There  were  ideas  indeed,  bttt  idses 
limited  and  ronfine<l  by  the  supposed  neoeesities 
of  the  structure  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
But  whet  Beethoven  esrais  to  have  ainu^i  at 
was  the  expansion  of  the  term  '  iflea  '  Irom  the 
isolated  subject  to  the  cmnpletc  whole  ;  so  that 
instead  of  the  subjects  being  aepemte,  though 
comjMitible  items,  the  whole  movement,  or  even 
the  whole  work,  should  be  the  complete  and 
uniform  organ  inn  which  represented  in  its 
entirely  a  new  meaning  of  the  word  'idea,'  of 
which  the  subjects,  in  their  close  connection  and 
insejjarable  alHnities,  were  sid>ordinate  limbs. 
This  principle  is  traceable  in  works  before  his 
time,  but  not  on  the  senile  to  which  he  curried 
it,  nor  with  Ids  conclusive  force.  In  fact,  the 
condition  of  art  had  not  been  sulliciently  mature 
to  admit  the  terms  of  his  procedure,  and  it  was 
barely  mature  enotigh  till  he  made  it  so. 

His  early  works  were  in  conformity  with  the 
styleaud  structural  principles  of  his  predecessors; 
bvt  he  be0Mi,  at  leeit  in  pienoforte  works,  to 
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build  at  once  ui»oii  the  topmost  stone  of  their 
edilic«.  Ilia  earliest  souatas(op.  2)  aro  ou  tho 
•oak  of  tlwir  qrmplumMfl.  He  hoguk  with  the 
four-moveraent  plin  which  they  liad  almost  en- 
tirely reserved  for  tho  orchestra.  lu  the  second 
aonftta  ho  ■liwdy  pradnoeo  an  example  of  his  own 
peculiar  kind  of -slow  movement,  full,  rich,  dccri- 
■ive  in  form,  imatleuted  iu  idea,  and  completely 
cUveated  of  the  elabomte  gnoeo  whidi  had  heoB 
before  its  Tiiost.  coiniiit-tious  feature.  In  the 
aame  aouuta  also  lio  uruduceii  a  scherzo,  short 
in  this  faiBtaiioe,  ud  following  the  lineo  of 
the  minuet,  but  of  the  ^'euniiie  characteristic 
quality.  Soon,  in  obedience  to  Uie  spread  of  his 
idea,  the  eapadty  of  the  iiiBtmineiit  ooenia  to 
expand,  and  to  attain  an  altogether  new  richness 
of  aoiuid,  and  a  lulueBS  it  never  showed  before, 
•a  in  many  [larts  of  tho  fimrCh  Sonata  (op.  7% 
oopecially  the  Largo,  whkdLflllOWB the  unmistak- 
able qualities  which  nltiinately  expanded  into 
the  uimurpuoed  slow  movement  of  the  opw  106. 
As  early  as  the  second  fionata  he  imts  a  m  w 
aspect  upon  the  limits  of  the  first  sections  ;  he 
not  only  makes  hia  oeoond  snljleet  in  the  fint 
inovi'inent  ino<lulate,  hut  ho  develops  the 
cadence  •  figure  into  a  very  noticeable  subject. 
It  ia  fortunately  onneeeoaary  to  fbllow  in  detail 
the  various  ways  in  which  he  expanded  the 
Otructural  elements  of  the  sonata,  as  it  has 
alrrady  been  deoeribed  in  the  article  BnniovKif , 
and  other  details  are  j^vcn  in  tho  article  FoRM. 
In  respect  of  titc  subject  and  its  treatment,  a 
fortunate  opportunity  is  oflisred  by  a  ooincidenoe 
between  a  subordinate  suhjent  in  a  sonata  of 
Hajdn'a  in  and  a  similar  accessory  in  Beet- 
hoven's Bonata  for  violoncollo  and  |risaioforta  in 
A  major  (op.  69),  which  serves  to  illustrate 
^^uantly  the  ditferonce  of  scope  which  charac- 
torSea  their  roapeetlvo  treatment  Haydn's  is 
as  fellowat— 


and  Beethoven's; 


CWo  pin. 


As  has  been  already  explained,  an  expansion  of 
this  kind  makes  inevitable  a  similar  expansion 

in  the  whole  structure  of  the  niovciuent,  and  a 
much  wider  choice  of  relative  keys  than  simple 
tonie  and  dominant  in  the  expository  sections ; 
or  else  a  much  freer  movement  in  every  jiai  t  of 
the  sections,  and  emphasis  upon  unexpected 
relatioBo  of  harmony.   Even  without  this,  the 
new  warmth  and  intensity  of  the  subject  pre- 
cludes mere  reiteration  of  the  accustomed  usages, 
and  neeooaitateaa  greater  proportionate  vitally 
in  the  subordinate  jmrts  of  the  work.  The 
relative  heat  must  be  maintained,  and  to  lUl 
back  upon  &miliar  fbrmnlaa  wonld  clearly  be  a 
jarring  anomaly.     In  this  manner  the  idea 
begins  to  dictate  the  form.    But  iu  order  to 
cany  out  in  equal  measure  liie  development  of 
the  idea,  every  resoin  ce  that  the  range  of  music 
can  supply  must  be  admissible  to  him  that  can 
wield  it  with  relovaaes.   Hence  Beethoven,  ss 
early  as  oj).  31,  No.  2,  reintroduces  instni- 
meutal  recitative  with  extraordinary  eUect. 
Later,  he  reenmes  tho  rhapsodical  movement 
which  Baeli  and  earlier  coni|Kisei-s  had  employed 
in  a  ditferent  sense,  as  iu  the  Sonata  iu  Ej^,  op. 
81,  and  in  the  third  division  of  that  in  A» 
op.  101,  and  in  the  most  romantic  of  romantic 
muvuiuents,  the  first  in  £  migor  of  op.  109. 
And  lastly,  he  brings  back  the  (tague  ss  tho 
closest  means  of  e.\|»re.Hsing  a  certain  kind  of 
idea.    In  tliese  cases  the  fugue  is  not  a  retro- 
gression, nor  a  hybrid,  but  a  new  ailsptatimi  of 
an  old  and  invaluable  form  under  the  influence 
of  perfectly  assimilated  harmonic  principles. 
Tho  great  fbgne.hi  tho  Sonata  in  B^,  op.  106, 
for  instance,  is  not  only  extraordinarj'  as  a  fu-^w, 
but  is  distributed  in  a  f>erfectly  ideal  balance  of 
long  contrasting  periods  in  different  states  of 
feeh'ng.  culminating  didy  with  a  su])reme  rush 
of  elaborate  lurcc,  as  complex  and  as  inexoraUo 
aa  some  mighty  action  of  nature.    In  these 
sonatas  Beethoven  touches  all  moo<ls,  and  all 
in  the  absolute  manner  fiee  from  formality  or 
crude  artifice,  which  is  tiie  essential  chaneter- 
istic  of  genuine  modern  music.    In  a  few  of  tho 
earlier  sonatas  he  reverts  to  manners  and 
structural  effects  which  are  suggestive  of  tiie 
principles  of  his  pretlccessors.    But  these  ooea» 
sioual  incursions  of  external  influence  are  with 
rare  exceptions  inlMor  to  tho  works  in  which 
his  own  original  force  of  will  »iH.>aks  with  genuine 
and  charact4>riHtiu  freedom.    The  more  difficult 
tho  problem  suggested  by  the  thought  which  is 
oml>o<lied  in  tlie  .subject,  the  greateris  the  result. 
The  full  richness  of  his  nature  is  not  called  out 
to  the  atrongest  polDt  till  thm  is  aoawthiog 
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preU'rtiatarally  forniifLil>li-  tri  1>e  Tnasttred. 
The  verj  statement  of  the  openmg  bora  of  such 
flonatas  as  that  in  D  minor,  op.  SI,  Na  2 ;  C 
major,  oj).  53  ;  F  minor,  op.  57  ;  H^,  op.  106  ; 
C  minor,  op.  Ill,  is  at  such  a  level  of  dariii|( 
tinadth  and  oompnlMiirfvv  powar,  tiiat  it  be- 
comes obvious  in  a  moment  tiiat  the  work  can- 
not be  carried  out  on  equal  proportionate  terms 
without  almost  snperlmman  eoneentration,  and 
unliinitod  ( ninmniKl  of  tochnical  resources,  both 
in  r^pect  of  the  iuatnunent  and  the  art  of 
oxprasnon.  In  saeh  oasea,  BeeUtoren  rises  to 
a  ln-i^ht  which  has  only  been  attained  by  two 
or  three  composers  in  the  whole  history  of  music, 
in  that  snbUmity  wbieh  is  almost  Us  peenliar 
iiioiiopcily.  Hut.  forttinatcl}-  for  avfra/rc  b<Mnj:;8, 
and  average  moods  of  people  who  have  not 
always  a  taste  for  the  sublime,  he  shows  else- 
where, on  a  less  exalted  scale,  thf  highest  ideal."* 
of  delicate  beauty,  and  all  sliadcs  of  the  humours 
of  mankind,  even  to  simple  exnberant  playful- 
ness. The  beauty  and  the  merriment  olt«n 
exist  side  by  side,  as  in  the  ex(^uisite  little 
Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  No.  2,  and  in  that  in  Ft 
major,  <>p.  7S  ;  ami  in  a  loftier  and  stronger 
spirit  in  company  with  more  comprehensive 
ranges  of  feeling,  in  the  Sonata  in  A,  op.  101. 
In  all  these  ami  many  more  then'  is  an  ideal  ] 
continui^  and  oneness  which  is  musically  felt 
eren  where  there  is  no  direct  external  sign  of 
the  rnnnectinn.  In  a  few,  however,  there  are 
signs  of  more  than  this.  In  the  Sonata, 
op.  106,  for  instanee,  the  similar  disposition  of 
interv'als  in  tli'^  snltj'  ct.s  of  the  various  move- 
ments has  led  to  the  inference  that  he  meant 
to  eonneet  them  by  transformationB  of  one 
prineij>al  subject  or  ixerm.  Tlie  same  occurs 
with  as  much  promiuenoe  in  the  Sonata  in  A^, 
op.  110,  which  is  in  any  ease  a  specimen  where 
the  oneness  and  continuity  are  j)e<  ii]iarly  felt. 
It  is  possible  that  the  apjiarent  traiisforniations 
are  not  so  mnch  eoBsdMis  at  llw  resnlt  of  the 

cniiditinns  of  uniid  whiflih  WSTS  SeOflSSary  to  pn>- 
duce  the  oneness  of  etltt/t,  sIbm  oODCentration 
upon  any  subject  is  liable  to  exert  influence 
upon  clnsely  succeeding  at>tion,  whether  of  the 
mind  or  l>ody,  and  to  assimilate  the  fruit 
unoonsoionsly  to  the  form  of  the  object  con- 
teinpliti  d.  This,  however,  would  not  lessen 
the  interest  of  the  fact,  but  would  poasibly 
rather  enhance  it  It  only  affiMts  the  question 
whether  or  no  Heethovcn  consciously  re  asoned 
about  (K>sijible  ways  of  extending  and  enhancing 
the  opportunities  of  sonata-lbrm->too  lai^  a 
subject  to  be  entered  upon  here.  As  a  rule, 
great  masters  appear  to  hit  upon  such  germinal 
principles  in  the  process  of  composition,  with- 
out exactly  formulating  them  in  so  many 
equivalent  terms  ;  and  those  who  come  after 
note  the  fiutts  and  apply  them  asnssAil  rasouraes^ 
or  sometimes  as  invaluable  starting- points  of  fresh 
lines  of  derelopment.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  Beethoven  only  ssMom  indicntsd  a  pn>> 


gramme,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  him  to  find 
even  the  dimmest  suggestions  of  realism.  In 
fret,  as  must  be  true  of  all  the  highest  music, 
a  work  of  his  is  not  representative  of  a  stoiy, 
but  of  a  mental  process.  J£vai  if  it  deals  witk 
a  story  it  does  not  represent  the  eircumstanoss, 
but  ttie  condition  of  mind  which  results  from 
its  contemplation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
musical  counterpart  of  the  emotion  to  which  it 
gives  rise  :  and  it  is  the  coherency  and  eimsis- 
tcnt  sequence  of  the  emotions  represented  which 
produce  the  efl^eet  of  onenees  on  the  coIomkI 
scale  of  his  gicatest  works,  which  is  Hoethoven's 
crowning  achievement.  With  him  the  long 
pcoeess  of  development  appears  to  find  ita  utmost 
and  complete  culmination  :  and  what  conies 
after,  and  in  sight  of  his  work,  can  be  little 
more  than  commentsry.  It  may  be  ssmi,  witli> 
out  much  effort,  that  mankind  does  not  achieve 
more  than  one  supremo  triumph  on  the  same 
linee  of  art  When  the  conditions  of  develop- 
nieut  arc  fulfilled  tlie  climax  is  reached,  but 
there  is  not  more  than  one  climax  to  each  cres* 
cenda  The  conditiottB  of  human  life  change 
ceaselessly,  and  with  them  the  jdicnoniona  of 
art,  whidb  are  their  oounteritart.  The  charao- 
te^tics  of  the  art  of  any  age  are  tiie  fruit  of 

1  the  iintiiediiif  e  pa.st,  a.s  much  as  are  the  emotiomU 
and  intellectual  conditions  of  that  age.  They 
are  its  signs,  and  it  is  impoesible  to  produce  in 
a  succeeding  n^e  a  i>errcct  work  of  art  in  tlie 
same  terms  as  those  which  arc  the  direct  fruit 
of  a  different  and  earlier  group  of  causes ;  snd 
it  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  attempts  to  iT  turn 
to  earlier  conditions  of  art^  which  leave  out  the 
essential  diaracteristles  of  contemporary  feeling, 
invariably  riii<;  falsi'. 

The  time  produced  other  real  men  besides 
Beethoven,  though  not  of  his  stamp.  Weber 
and  S<  hubert  were  l)oth  of  the  genuine  modern 
type,  genuinely  musical  through  and  througli, 
thougli  neither  of  them  was  a  bom  writer  of 
sonatas  as  Beethoven  %v  as.  r.eethoven  ]>o8scssed, 
together  with  the  supremest  gift  of  ideas,  a 
power  of  prolonged  concentration,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  self-mastery.  This  neither  \V(  l  .<  r  nor 
Schubert  possessed.  Beethoven  could  direct  his 
thought  with  infellible  certainty ;  in  Weber  and 
Sehnbcrt  the  thought  was  often  too  much  fh-  ir 
master,  and  they  both  required,  to  keep  them 
perfectly  certain  in  the  direction  of  their  original 
musical  matter,  the  guiding  ]innci]>le  of  a  odl* 
sciously  realised  dramatic  or  lyrical  conception, 
which  was  generally  supplied  to  them  from 
without.  As  should  }>v  nl.vious  from  the  above 
survey  of  the  proceus  of  sonata  development,  the 
absoluts  mastery  of  the  structtml  outiines,  the 
surcnesa  of  foot  of  the  strong  man  moving,  un- 
aided, but  direct  in  his  path,  amidst  the  con- 
flicting suggestions  of  his  inspiration,  is  india* 
p^'iisable  to  the  achievfrueuf  of  great  and  genuine 
sonatas.  The  more  elaborate  tJie  art  of  expres- 
sion booomes^themorediflkQlttiieaiiooaMi  Best- 
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hov«n  probably  stood  just  at  the  point  where 
the  extremeet  elaboration  and  the  moet  perfect 
mastery  of  combination  on  a  large  ecale  were 
possible.  He  himself  supplied  suggestion  for  yet 
further  elaboration,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
works  of  his  successors  are  neither  so  concen- 
trated nor  so  well  in  hand  as  his.  Weber  was 
nearest  in  point  of  time,  but  his  actual  mastery 
of  the  art  of  coni{>osition  was  never  very  certain 
nor  thoroogbly  regulated,  though  his  musical 
instincts  were  almost  marvellous.  He  had  one 
great  advantage,  which  was  that  he  was  a  great 
pianist,  and  had  the  gift  to  extend  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  by  the  invention  of  new  and 
characteristic  effects  ;  and  he  was  tolerably  suc- 
cessful in  avoiding  the  common  trap  of  letting 
effect  stand  for  substance.  Another  advantage 
waH  his  supreme  gift  ut'  melody.  His  tunes  are 
for  the  most  part  of  tlie  old  order,  but  infused 
with  new  life  and  heat  by  a  breath  from  the 
genius  of  the  people.  His  two  bc«t  sonatas,  in 
Ab  and  D  minor,  are  rich  in  thought,  forcible, 
and  genuinely  full  of  expression.  He  always 
adopts  the  plan  of  four  movements,  and  disfmses 
them  in  the  same  order  as  Beethoven  did.  His 
treatment  of  form  is  also  full  and  free,  and  he 
often  imports  some  individuality  into  it.  As 
simple  instances  may  be  taken — the  use  of  the 
introductory  plirase  in  the  first  movement  of  ^the 
Sonata  in  C,  in  the  body  of  the  movement ; 
the  rondo  structure  of  the  slow  movements, 
especially  in  the  Sonata  in  D  minor,  which  has 
a  short  introduction,  and  elaborate  variations  in 
the  place  of  exact  returns  of  the  sul>ject ;  and 
theintersporsionof  8ubj<N;t8  in  the  first  movement 
of  till-  Sonata  in  E  minor,  op.  70,  so  as  to 
knit  the  two  sections  of  the  first  half  doubly 
tog«>ther.  An  essentially  modem  trait  is  his 
love  of  completing  the  cycle  of  the  movement 
by  bringing  in  a  last  allusion  to  the  opening 
features  of  the  whole  movement  at  the  end, 
generally  with  some  new  element  of  expn-s- 
sion  or  vivacity.  Specially  noticeable  in  this 
raspeet  are  the  first  and  last  (the  '  Moto  ikt- 
petuo*)  of  the  C  major,  the  last  of  the  Ab, 
and  the  firat  and  last  in  both  the  D  minor 
and  S  minor  Sonatas.  Weber  had  an  6Zoef>- 
tional  instinct  for  dance -rhythms,  and  this 
comes  ont  very  remarkably  in  some  of  the 
minuets  and  trios,  and  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  £  minor. 

As  a  whole  the  Weber  group  is  a  decidedly 
important  item  in  pianoforte  literature,  instinct 
with  romantic  qualities,  and  aiming  at  elaborate 
expreesivenass,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
directions  in  the  Ah  Sonata,  such  as'  con  anima,' 
'oon  dnolo,'  '  con  paasione,'  'con  molt'  affetto,' 
and  so  fortlu  These  savour  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  opera,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  art  and 
musical  sense  in  the  variation  of  tinio  and  tl  > 
phrasing  to  give  them  duo  etfect ;  and  in  tliia 
they  show  some  kinship  to  the  ornamental 
adagios  of  the  Hum  prsviona  to  Beethoven, 
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though  dictated  hgr  mm  genniiMly  mnaioal 

feelings. 

Schubert's  sonatas  do  not  show  any  operatic 
traits  of  the  old  manner,  but  there  is  plenty 
in  tliem  which  may  be  called  dramatic  in  a 
modem  sense.  His  instincts  were  of  a  ])re- 
eminently  modem  type,  and  the  fertility  of  his 
ideas  in  their  superabundance  clearly  made  the 
self-restraint  necessary  for  sonata -writing  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  He  was  tempted 
to  give  liberty  to  the  msh  of  thought  which 
{lossessed  him,  and  the  result  is  sometimes 
delightful,  but  sometimes  also  bewildering. 
There  are  movements  and  even  groups  of  them 
which  are  of  the  supremest  beanty,  but  hardly 
any  one  sonata  which  is  completely  satisfactory 
throughout  His  treatment  of  fomi  is  often 
daring,  even  to  rashness,  and  yet  from  the  {toint 
of  view  of  principle  offers  but  little  to  remark, 
though  in  detail  some  perfectly  magical  feats  of 
harmonic  }>r<  j^c89ion  and  strokes  of  modldation 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  upon  great 
composers  of  later  times.  The  point  which  he 
serves  to  illustrate  |MX'nliarly  in  the  history  of 
music  is  the  transition  from  the  use  of  the  idea, 
as  shown  in  Beethoven's  Sonatas  on  a  grand  and 
richly  developed  scale,  to  the  close  and  inteneely 
emotional  treatment  of  ideas  in  a  lyrical  manner, 
which  has  as  yet  found  its  highest  ex{)onent  in 
Schumann.  In  this  process  Schubert  seems  to 
stand  midway — still  endeavouring  to  conform 
to  sonata  ways,  and  yet  frequently  overborne 
by  the  invincible  fiotoncy  of  tlie  ]>owerHhisown 
imagination  has  called  u[i.  Tlie  t^-ndency  is 
(hrther  fllustrated  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
some  of  the  smaller  and  more  condeiisrd  move- 
ments, which  loee  nothing  by  being  taken  out  of 
the  sonatas  ;  being,  like  many  of  Schumann's, 
specimens  of  intense  concentration  in  short 
space,  the  iVuit  of  a  single  flash  of  deep  emotion. 
Among  the  longer  movements,  the  one  which 
is  most  clooely  unified  Is  the  first  of  the  A 
minor,  op.  143,  in  which  a  feature  of  the  firat 
subject  is  made  to  prcitonderate  conspicuously 
all  through,  manifestly  representing  the  per- 
sistence of  a  special  quality  of  feeling  through 
the  varying  phases  of  a  long  train  of  thougiit. 
Like  many  other  movements,  it  hat  *  strmig 
dramatic  element  but  more  under  appropriate 
control  than  usual. 

As  a  whole,  though  illustrating  richly  many 
of  the  tendencies  of  modem  music,  the  Sonatas 
cannot  be  taken  as  representing  Schulnrt's 
powers  as  a  composer  of  instrumental  music  so 
satisfactorily  as  his  (^lartcts,  his  String  Quintet, 
and  some  of  his  finest  Symphonies,  In  these 
he  often  rose  almost  to  the  h^^MSt  point  of 
musical  possibility.  And  this  serves  further  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  since  Beethoven  the 
ft  III  V  has  been  to  treat  the  sonata-form  widl 
the  tresh  opportunities  afforded  by  combinations 
of  instmmenta,  rather  than  on  the  old  lines  of 
tho  mIo  aonste. 
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Two  other  comjKwei-s  of  sonatas  of  Beethoven 's 
time  rtxjuire  notice.  TJK'.->e  are  AVoflll  ami 
Hununel.  The  former  ehietly  on  account  of  liii 
oaoe  celebrated  sionata  callcil  '  plu.s  ultra,' 
in  which  he  showed  some  of  iha  deviLLs  ut  tccli- 
niqn«  whksh  he  was  considered  to  have  iuveut^d 
— stirh  !M  passages  in  thiixU  and  sixtlis,  and 
iugeiiioiu  up[iUcatioua  of  the  aboke.  The  matter 
is  poor  and  v»pid,  and  as  throwing  light  upon 
auy thing  ezoept  his  iH)\vcnj  as  a  jilayer,  is 
worthleaa.  Its  very  title  condemns  it,  for 
Woelfl  had  the  advantage  of  being  Beethoven's 
junior  ;  and  it  is  aatonisliing  how,  by  the  side 
of  the  genuine  ditficulty  of  Beethoven's  master- 
pieees,  such  a  collection  of  triduoottld  ever  have 
been  dignifietl,  even  by  the  supiHwition  of  Iwin^' 
}Mirticularly  ditHcult.  It  seenus  iml)o^>sible  tiiat 
such  work  should  liave  had  auy  influence  uixin 
genuinely  musical  people  ;  but  the  sonata  has 
all  tho  signs  of  a  iisetul  piece  for  second-rate 
popular  occasions  ;  for  which  the  variatious  on 
'  Life  li;t  us  cherish '  would  doubtleas  be  par- 
ticularly elToctive. 

Hnmmel  in  comparison  with  Woelfl  was  a 
giant,  and  certainly  had  pre-eminent  gifts  a-s  a 
pianoforte- player.  Like  Weber  he  had  an  apti- 
tude for  inventing  eflecte  and  peaaagee,  bnt  he 
applied  them  in  a  different  manner.  He  was  of 
that  nature  which  cultivates  the  whole  technical 
art  of  speech  till  able  to  treat  it  with  a  certainty 
which  lias  all  the  elfect  of  mastery,  and  then 
instead  of  using  it  to  say  something,  makes  it 
chiefly  eenriceable  to  show  off  the  contents  of 
his  litiiTtT  r>'iM'rtoire.  However,  his  technique 
is  large  and  broad,  full  of  sound  and  brilliancy, 
and  when  the  works  were  tirst  produced  and 
played  by  himself  they  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely astonishing.  His  facility  uf  s(K:cch  is 
•1m  wonderful,  but  his  ideas  were  for  the  most 
part  old-fashioned,  even  wlien  he  pnxhiced  them 
— for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  eight 
years  younger  than  Beethoven  and  twenty-six 
younger  that  Clementi.  The  spirit  which  seems 
to  rule  him  is  the  consciousness  of  a  pianist 
before  an  audience,  guided  by  the  chances  of 
display.  His  modulations  are  free  and  bold, 
but  they  are  often  superlluous,  because  the  ideas 
are  not  on  the  level  of  intensity  or  broad  freedom 
which  nt-oessitatos  or  even  justitn's  them.  He 
probably  saw  tliat  modulation  was  a  means  of 
eff(BOt,  but  did  not  realise  that  there  is  a  ratio 
between  the  rjualities  of  subject  and  the  develop- 
ment of  tiio  movement  that  springs  from  it. 
From  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  his  sonatas 
are  not  written  in  the  mood  to  produce  works 
that  are  musically  important.  He  had  the 
very  finest  possible  oppoirtunities  through  living 
in  Mozart's  house  during  his  most  iinpres,sionable 
days,  and  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  noticeable  in 
the  clearness  with  which  he  distributes  his 
stnirt  ural  elements,  and  in  much  of  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself ;  but  he  had  not  the  in- 
Tentive  gift  for  niniieal  ideas,  iriiioh  oontaet 


and  even  familiar  intercourse  with  great  masters 
seems  iuade<^uate  to  supply.  The  survival  of 
traits  ehancteristioof  earliw  times  Ls  illustrated 
by  some  of  his  slow  movements,  in  which  ho 
brought  the  most  elaborate  forces  of  his  tinishod 
technique  to  serve  in  the  old  style  of  artificial 
adagio,  where  there  is  a  liyper-cluborate<l  grace 
at  every  corner,  and  a  shake  ui>on  every  note 
that  is  long  enough  ;  and  if  a  chord  l>c  suitable 
to  rest  u\Km  for  a  little,  it  is  adorned  with 
quite  a  colieutiou  of  ingenious  Iniger  exercises, 
artificially  manipulated  scales  and  arpeggioe,  and 
tlie  like  contrivances  ;  which  do  not  serve  to 
decorate  anything  worthy  of  the  honour,  but 
stand  on  their  own  merits.  There  are  occasional 
traits  of  expression  and  strokes  of  foice  in  the 
sonatas,  but  tlie  technique  of  the  pianist  pre- 
])onderates  exceasivdy  over  the  invention  of  the 
comjwser.  At  the  same  time  the  right  and 
ma.sterly  une  of  the  resources  of  an  instrument 
is  not  by  any  means  a  matter  of  small  moment 
in  art,  and  Iluinmel's  is  right  and  masterly  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree. 

After  the  early  years  of  the  19th  centoiy, 
the  sonata,  in  its  conventional  sense  of  instru- 
mental work  for  a  solo  or  at  moat  for  two  iiutru- 
ments,  occupies  a  smaller  and  decreasing  space 
in  the  domain  of  music,  rireat  comi>osers  have 
I>aid  it  proi>ortionately  very  little  attention,  and 
tho  few  examples  they  afford  have  rather  an 
elfect  of  Iwing  out  of  the  direct  line  of  their 
natural  mode  of  expression.  In  (Jhopin,  for 
itistance,  the  charaeteristic  qualities  of  modem 
nmaic,  in  the  treatment  of  idcuM  in  sliort  and 
malleable  forms  specially  adapted  tu  their  ex- 
pression, are  found  abondantly,  and  in  these 
his  genuine  ijualities  are  most  clearly  (iisplaye<l. 
His  sonatas  are  less  successful,  because,  though 
quite  master  enough  to  deal  with  structure 
clearly  and  definitely,  it  wa.s  almost  imiK«aible 
for  him  to  force  the  ideas  within  the  limits 
which  should  make  that  structure  relevant  and 
eunviiu-ing.  Tliey  are  children  of  a  fervid  and 
im{>ctuous  genius,  and  tiie  classical  dress  and 
manners  do  not  sit  easily  upon  them.  Moreover 
the  luxuriant  fancy,  the  richness  and  high 
colour  of  expression,  the  sensuous  qualities  ot 
the  harmony,  all  tend  to  emphasise  detail  in 
a  m  \v  am!  ]'cculiar  manner,  and  to  make  the 
sonata-principlo  of  the  old  order  ap]tear  irrele* 
vant  The  most  successful  are  the  Sonatas  in 
B-*  minor  for  pianoforte,  op.  35,  and  that  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello  in  G  minor,  op.  65. 
In  both  these  oases  the  first  movMnento,  which 
are  generally  a  sure  test  of  a  capacity  for  sonata- 
writing,  are  clearly  disposed,  and  free  from 
superflnons  wandering  and  firmn  tantology. 
There  are  certain  idiosyncrasies  in  the  tre.atmcnt 
of  the  form,  as  lor  instance  in  the  recapitulation, 
which  in  both  cases  is  almost  limited  to  the 
materials  of  the  second  section,  the  o{>ening 
features  of  the  movement  being  only  hinted  at 
in  ooodaian.  -Hie  mljactB  thsmMlves  are 
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fairly  appropriate  to  the  style  of  movement, 
aud  are  kept  well  in  hand,  so  that  on  the  whole, 
in  these  two  cases,  the  impreasion  conveyed  is 
oonaistent  with  the  sonata-character.  In  schcrzoe 
Chopin  was  thoroughly  at  home,  and  moreover 
they  represent  a  province  in  which  far  more 
abandonment  is  admissible.  In  both  sonatas 
they  are  successful,  but  that  in  the  Pianoforte 
Sonata  is  esjiecially  fascinating  and  character- 
iatic,  and  though  the  modulations  are  sometimes 
rather  reckless  the  main  divisions  are  well 
proiK)rtioncd,  and  consequently  the  general 
effect  of  tlio  outlines  is  sufficiently  clear.  The 
slow  movements  of  both  are  very  well  known  ; 
that  of  the  Piaiiotoi  to  Suiuiu  being  the  Funeral 
March,  and  the  other  being  a  kind  of  romance 
in  Chopin's  own  free  manner,  which  is  familiar 
to  players  on  the  violoncello.  The  last  move- 
ment of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  is  a  sliurt  but 
characteristic  outbreak  of  whirling  notes,  in 
general  character  not  unlike  someof  his  Preludes, 
and  equally  free  and  original  in  point  of  form, 
but  in  that  resi^ect  not  without  preicedent  among 
the  lii^t  iiiuvenients  of  early  masters.  In  the 
mind  of  the  com^Hiser  it  possibly  had  a  poetical 
connection  with  the  Funeral  March.  The  other 
last  movement  h  a  free  kind  of  rondo,  and 
therefore  more  consonant  witli  the  ordinary 
principles  of  form,  nd  is  api>i  u]>!  iute,  without 
being  so  interesting  as  the  other  movements. 
The  total  eifeot  of  these  loiifttas  is  jiaturally  of 
on  entirely  dilTemit  order  from  that  of  tiie 
earlier  tyyiea,  and  not  so  convincing  in  oneness 
as  the  works  of  great  masters  of  this  kind  of 
form  ;  they  are  nemtheleflB  platisibls  as  wholes, 
and  in  details  most  Glfcctive  ;  the  balance  and 
appropriate  treatment  of  the  two  instruments 
in  the  op.  65  being  esitecially  noteworthy. 
The  other  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  in  C  minor 
and  B  minor,  ore  more  unequal.  The  first 
appears  to  be  a&  early  work,  slid  eontsitis  some 
remarkable  experiments,  one  of  which  at  least 
has  Talosj  others  probably  not.  As  examples 
may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  6-4  time  tbrough- 
out  the  slow  niovoiiient,  and  the  c.\i>erimcnt 
of  beiginning  the  recapitulation  of  the  first 
movement  in  Bb  minor,  when  the  principal  key 
b  C  minor.  In  this  sonata  he  seems  not  to 
move  with  sufficient  esssi,  and  in  the  B  minor, 
op.  58,  with  something  too  nveli  to  bare  the 
general  aspect  of  a  successful  work  of  the  kind. 
The  technical  devices  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
others  sre  extremely  elabotnte  and  effeetivc, 
without  being  olfensively  obtrusive,  and  the 
ideas  are  often  clear  and  loscinating ;  but  as  a 
complete  and  convincing  work  it  is  hardly 
Boooessfol. 

SoDstaa  which  followed  implicitly  the  old 
lines  without  ddng  more  fhsn  formnlate  sabjects 
according  to  supposed  laws  do  not  n  i[uire  auy 
notice.  The  mere  artificial  reproduction  of  forms 
tiiat  have  been  ociMBiotidymlissdfiqmobssr^ 
tion  of  groat  works  of  the  pest  without  importing 
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anything  original  into  the  treatment,  is  often 
the  most  hopeless  kind  of  pls^^rism,  and  for 
more  deliberate  than  the  accidents  of  ooinci* 
deuce  in  ideas  which  are  obvioos  to  superfioial 
observers. 

As  examples  of  independent  thought  working 
in  a  comparatively  untried  field,  Mendelssohn's 
six  sonatas  for  the  organ  have  some  ini}>ortance. 
They  liave  very  littlr'  conuection  with  the  Piano- 
forte Sonata,  or  the  history  of  its  development ; 
for  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have  divined  that  the 
binary  and  similar  instrumental  fonus  of  large 
scope  were  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  instru* 
ment,  and  returned  to  stractnral  principles  of  a 
date  before  those  forms  had  become  prominent 
or  definite.  Their  chief  connection  with  the 
modem  sonata  type  lies  in  the  distribntion  of 
the  keys  in  which  tlic  ies]>ective  movements 
stand,  and  the  broad  contrasts  in  time  and 
character  which  sulmist  between  one  division  or 
movement  and  anotlu  r.  Different  members  of 
the  group  represent  different  metho<}s  of  dealing 
with  tlie  problem.  In  the  lurge  movements 
fugal  and  contrapuntal  principles  pr^ominate, 
sometimes  alternating  with  passages  of  a  de- 
cidedly harmonic  character.  In  movements 
which  are  not  absolute  fugues  the  broad  outlines 
of  form  are  commonly  similar  to  those  already 
described  as  exemplified  in  Bach's  Sonatas,  and 
in  the  first  and  last  movements  of  his  Italian 
Concerto.  This  form  in  its  broadest  significance 
amounts  to  a  correspondence  of  well 'defined 
sections  at  the  beginning  and  end,  with  a  long 
passage  of  '  free  fantasia,'  sometimes  fugolly  de- 
veloifed,  in  the  middle.  The  clesrest  example 
in  these  sonatas  is  the  first  movement  of  the 
third  Sonata,  in  A  nugor,  in  which  the  oorre- 
8i)onding  dinitions  «t  other  end  are  long,  and 
strongly  contrasted  in  the  modern  quality  and 
more  simultaneous  motion  of  the  ports,  with  the 
elaborate  ftagal  stmctnre  of  the  middle  division. 
In  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  the 
corresponding  sections  are  very  short,  but  the 
efTect  1b  fltreetnrslly  satisfying  and  clear.  In 
no  case  is  the  .structural  system  of  keys  used 
with  anything  approaching  the  clearness  of  a 
pianoforte  sonata.  Material  is  contrasted  with 
material,  sometimes  simply  as  subjects  or  figures, 
sometimes  even  in  respect  of  style  ;  as  a  chorale 
with  redtative,  diorale  with  fugal  passages,  or 
harmonic  i>a.ssages  with  contraj)Untal  i>as.sage8. 
Sometimes  these  are  kept  distinct,  and,  some* 
tiuu  s,  S8  in  the  first  movement  of  tiie  Sonata  in 
Br>,  they  are  comhined  together  at  the  end.  The 
general  laying  out  of  the  complete  works,  though 
luMed  on  the  some  broadest  ndiesl  }>rinci))]es,  is 
in  actual  order  and  manner  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  pianoforte  sonatas.  The  longer  move- 
ments altemate  with  veiy  short  ones,  which 
commonly  resemble  Romances,  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,  or  suoh  expressive  lyrical  types ;  and 
ooosaionallv  tin  vhola  sBnata  eoneiiidBS  with  a 
little  movamnt  of  tkis  sort,  m  "So,  8  in  A  and 
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No.  6  in  D.  They  are  generally  in  the  simplest 
kind  of  primary  form  with  a  proiwrtionately 
important  coda.  In  point  of  actual  style  and 
treatment  of  the  instrument  there  is  a  great 
divenity  in  dilTorent  sonatas.  In  some  the  solid 
old  wntrapuntal  style  pre<lominate8,  in  similar 
proportion  to  that  in  the  organ  preludes,  sonatas, 
etc.  of  Bach  ;  but  this  rarely  oocurs  without 
■ome  intermixture  of  modem  traits.  The  most 
completely  and  consistently  modem  in  s^le  is 
the  Sonata  in  D  major,  No.  5,  which  is  practi- 
mOf  in  three  divisions.  The  first  is  a  chorale, 
the  second  a  kind  of  '  song  without  worda '  in  B 
minor,  and  the  third  a  speciea  of  fimtasia,  in 
which  the  sectious  are  balanced  by  distinct 
figures,  without  more  tonal  structure  than 
emphads  upon  the  principal  key  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  and  variety  of  modulation  with  aomo 
thematic  development  in  the  middle.  In  other 
•onatas  different  modes  of  writing  for  th«  in- 
strument are  used  as  a  means'of  enforcing  the 
contrast  between  one  movement  and  another. 
Thus  in  the  second  Sonata  the  first  division  is 
a  kind  of  prelude  in  a  modem  manner,  chiefly 
homophonic  and  orchestral ;  the  second  oorre- 
sponda  to  a  distinct  romance  or  '  song  without 
words'  with  clearly  defined  melody  and  graceful 
and  constantly  flowing  independent  aooompani- 
ment.  In  the  third  movement,  which  though 
in  8~4  time  bss  something  of  a  march  quality, 
tiie  modera  harmonic  character  is  veiy  promi- 
nent, and  the  last  movement  is  a  ftagne.  Similar 
distribotion  of  styles  and  mwles  of  writing  are 
as  clearly  used  in  the  first  and  fourth  Sonatas  ; 
in  the  former  more  elshcmtely. 

Aiiioiii^  the  few  attempts  which  have  been 
mode  to  add  something  genuine  to  the  literature 
of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  tiwt  in  Ff  minor,  op. 
11,  by  Schumann,  first  published  under  the 
paeudonyni  of  Floreatan  and  Eosslnns,  is  most 
interesting.  This  was  clearly  sn  attempt  to 
•d^t  to  the  Honata-form  the  so-called  romantic 
ideas  of  which  Schumann  was  so  prominent  and 
meoessful  a  representative.  The  outward  aspect 
of  the  matter  is  twofoM.  First,  the  al>solute 
tnbordination  of  the  sectional  distribution  to  the 
ideas  contained,  and,  secondly,  the  intenshange 
of  the  subject-matter  so  as  to  connect  the  move- 
ments absolutely  as  well  as  intrinsically.  The 
first  point  is  illustrated  by  the  eontinnity  of  the 
Allegro  Vivace  and  the  constant  sliifting  and 
swaying  of  modulation  and  changing  of  tempo ; 
also  by  the  variety  of  the  subjects  and  the  ap- 
parently irregular  nvinncr  of  their  introduction, 
if  judgoi  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older 
sonatas.  Thus  the  part  which  corresponds  to 
the  first  section  comprises  a  first  subject,  con- 
taining a  figure  which  may  be  called  the  text  of 
the  movement,  and  many  snhsidlary  ftatnresand 
transitions.  The  second  section  follows  con- 
tinnously,  with  new  matter  and  allusions  to  the 
flrst  snbjeot,  all  in  a  oonstant  sway  of  transition, 
till  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  moTonent 


a  long  continuous  subject  in  A  is  reached,  which 
in  its  sustained  and  earnest  calmness  seems  to 
supply  the  point  of  rest  al  ter  the  long  preceding 
period  of  activity.  This  same  subject  is  the  on  ly 
one  which  is  given  with  complete  fulness  at  the 
end  of  the  whole  movement,  the  rest  of  the 
subject -matter,  though  all  represented  in  the 
recapitulation,  1>eing  considerably  condensed 
and  curteiled.  The  seoond  point  is  illustrated 
by  the  connection  between  the  introdnetion  and 
the  two  following  movements.  The  introduction 
itself  is  in  an  elaborate  kind  of  primary  form. 
Its  iminessive  principal  subject  i»  reintrmluced 
in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  allegro  ;  and  the 
subject  of  the  middle  portion  serves  as  the  main 
staple  of  the  beautiful  aria  which  is  the  central 
movement  of  the  whole  sonata.  The  success  of 
such  tilings  certainly  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  done,  and  mere  description  of 
them  gives  very  little  impress  of  their  eifeotive- 
iiess  in  this  case.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  in  these  devices  Schumann  hit  ujton  a  trae 
means  of  applying  original  thought  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  structural  outlines,  following 
the  suggestion  which  is  really  contained  in  Bect- 
hoTenVwork,  that  the  stractnre  is  perceptible 
through  the  disposition  of  the  ideas,  and  not 
only  by  emphaaiaing  the  harmonic  sections.  The 
actual  disMbution  of  the  stracture  which  is 
hidden  under  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  \»  remark- 
ably careful  and  systematic.  Even  in  the  de- 
velopment })ortion  tiiere  is  method  and  l)alance, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  large  expanses  in  the  last 
movement.  The  freedom  with  which  Schumann 
usee  snbordittate  transitions  makes  the  balance 
of  keys  a  matter  requiring  great  concentration  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  in  his  work,  as  contrasted 
with  ahnHar  modem  examples  by  other  com- 
posers,  that  he  rarely  makes  random  and  un- 
restrained flights,  but  keeps  within  the  bounds 
whieh  make  proportionate  balance  possible.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  very  great  difliculty  to 
carry  out  such  principles  as  this  work  seems  to 
embody  ;  but  if  the  sonata  torn  he  really  capable 
of  any  fresh  extension  it  will  probably  be  tO  ft 
great  extent  on  such  linss. 

8ehnmann*s  seoond  Sonata,  in  G  minor,  op. 
22,  though  written  during  almost  the  same 
t)criodf  seems  to  be  a  retrogression  from  the 
fiosition  taken  up  by  that  in  Fjl  minor.  It  is 
possibly  a  more  effective  work,  and  from  the 
pianist's  point  of  view,  more  capable  of  being 
made  to  sound  eooTlncing.  And  yet  in  detail 
it  is  not  so  interesting,  nor  is  it  technically  so 
rich,  nor  ao  ihll  and  noUe  in  sound.  He 
seems  to  aim  at  orthodoxy  iHth  deliberate  pur- 
poec,  and  the  result  is  that  though  vehement 
and  vigorous  in  motion,  it  is  not,  for  Schumann, 
particularly  warm  or  poetioal.  l^e  second 
subjects  of  the  first  and  last  movements  are 
characteristic,  and  so  is  a  great  part  of  the 
peculiarly  ssctiopal  and  epigrammatio  aoherso. 
The  andantino  tSao  baa  wmartaMe  poiats  atont 
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it»  Vat  18  not  so  fascinating  as  tha  alovr  m0V9> 
ment  of  the  Fs  minor  SooAta. 

The  principles  indiotttad  in  tlie  wmtta  opus 
1 1  re«p]>ear  later  with  hotter  results,  as  far  as 
the  total  impression  is  concerned,  in  l&rger  forms 
of  instrumental  music,  and  also  in  the  D  minor 
SoiMte  for  Tiolm  and  pianoforte.  In  this  there 
is  a  close  connection  Iwtween  the  introduction 
and  tlw  most  marked  feature  of  the  succeeding 
quiok  moTanMiit,  and  similar  linking  of  soheno 
and  slow  movement  by  means  of  a  reference  to 
the  subject  of  tlie  former  in  the  progress  of  the 
Utter,  with  a  distinctly  poetie  purpose.  The 
Sonata  in.  A  minor  for  the  same  oombiDation  of 
inatnunanta  is  not  on  such  an  elaboamte  scale, 
nor  has  it  as  many  eoctemal  mariatoindioatB  a 
decided  purpose  ;  but  it  is  none  tJie  less  poetical 
in  effect^  which  arises  in  the  first  movement 
horn  the  eontinnity  of  stmotore  and  the  myB- 
tcrious  sadness  of  spirit  which  it  expresses,  and 
in  the  slow  movement  from  its  charaoteristic 
tenderness  and  sweetness. 

Liszt,  in  his  remarkable  Sonata  in  K  minor 
dedicated  to  Schumann,  undoubtedly  adopts 
the  same  principles  of  procedure,  and  works 
them  out  with  more  uncompromising  tbona|^> 
ness.     He  knits  the  whole  sonata  into  an  un- 
broken unity,  with  distinct  portions  {tossing 
into  <me  another,  represen ting  tlie  usual  separate 
movenient.s.    The  interest  is  concentrated  ujH>n 
one  principal  idea,  to  which  the  usual  second 
sabjeots  uaA  aeeesaorisa  serve  as  so  many 
commentaries  and  antitheses,  and  express  the 
influences  which  react  upon  its  course.    This  is 
Airtiier  illostrated  by  the  pieceaa  sometimea 
defined  as  'transformation  of  themes,'  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  Beethoven's 
Sonatas  in     and      ;  which  is  reaHy  no  more 
than  a  fresh  way  of  applying  that  art  of  varia- 
tion which  had  been  luied  from  almost  the  earhest 
timeaof  aonata>writing,  in  recapitalatingsubjects 
in  the  progress  of  a  movement,  as  well  as  in  regu- 
lar set  themes  and  variations ;  though  it  had  not 
been  adopted  before  to  serve  a  poetical  or  ideal  con- 
ception pervading  and  unifying  the  whole  work. 
In  the  actual  treatment  of  the  subjeot-matter, 
Liszt  adopts,  as  Beethoven  hatl  done,  the  various 
opportonities  afforded  not  only  by  harmonic 
stnictural  principles,  but  by  the  earlier  fugal 
and  contrapuntal  devices,  and  by  recitative, 
adapting  tiiem  with  admiraUe  hreadtSi  and 
freedom  to  a  thoroughly  niodem style  of  tlioupht. 
It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
purpose  is  carried  oat  with  ahaolnte  mastery  of 
technical  resource,  in  respect  both  of  the  instni- 
ment  and  of  the  dispoeition  of  the  parts  of  tlie 
movement. 

The  pianoforte  sonatas  of  Brahms  are  as 
astennding  specimens  of  youthful  power  and 
breadth  and  dignity  of  style  as  exist  in  the  iHiole 
range  of  the  art ;  but  it  must  at  present  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  if  they  represent  his  maturer 
convictions.    All  three  appear  to  have  been 


written  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  then  more  influenclBd 
by  the  romantie  tiieorisa  which  Sdhnmann 

represented,  than  he  was  in  his  lattf  works. 
His  adoption  of  shorter  and  more  individual 
forms,  such  ascappriccios,  intermezzi,  rhajwodies, 
in  his  mature  age,  Imds  at  least  indirect  counte- 
nance to  tlio  view  that  the  tendeiu  y  of  music 
is  to  subordinate  form  tu  idea  ;  and  that  if  the 
classical  form  of  the  sonata  it  not  expansible 
enough,  other  forms  must  be  accepted  which 
will  admit  of  more  freedom  of  development. 
ThtsimpUeaaqueationaato  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  '  sonata,'  and  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
legitimately  assimilable  to  the  tendency  to  oen- 
tntUse  the  interest  upon  the  idea,  as  a  contrsat 
to  the  old  practice  of  making  an  equal  balance 
between  two  main  subjeots  as  a  moans  of  struc- 
tural effect.  If  the  wwrd  ia  to  be  ao  leatrioted, 
it  will  only  l)e  another  conventional  liniit^ition, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  must  before  long  put  an 
end  to  further  enrichment  of  the  literature  of 
so-called  sonatas. 

In  the  tinest  of  Brahnis's  three  early  sonatas, 
that  in  F  minor,  op.  6,  the  tirst  slow  movement 
is  headed  by  aquotaition  from  a  poem  of  Stemau, 
and  another  movement  is  called  Riickblick. 
T]h'&v  are  clearly  external  msrks  of  a  poetical 
intention.  In  the  aetoal  treatment  of  the 
subjects  there  is  no  attempt  to  connect  the 
movements  ;  but  the  freedom  of  transition,  even 
in  the  actual  progreaa  of  a  snlfleet  (aee  the  aecond 
subject  of  the  first  movement),  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  composer,  and  of  a  liberal 
▼iew  of  sonata  development,  bt  tiie  last  move- 
ment — a  rondo — the  mnst  notioaable  external 
mark  of  continuity  is  the  elaborataly  iuigeniona 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  escond  episode 
in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  movement.  Brahms 
added  no  more  to  the  list  of  solo  pianoforte 
sonatas,  but  he  illustrated  the  tendency  to  look 
for  fresh  opjwrtunities  in  combinations  of  solo 
instruments,  as  in  his  pianoforte  quartets  and 
quintet,  which  are  really  just  as  much  sonatas 
as  thoes  usually  so  designated  ;  in  fact,  one  of 
the  versions  of  the  quintet,  which  stands  as  a 
duet  for  two  pianofortes,  is  in  that  form  pub- 
lished as  a  'sonata.'  The  three  for  pianoforte 
ami  violin  require  notice  as  tlie  work  of  a  ^eat 
master,  but  throw  very  little  light  on  any  sort 
of  extenaicn  of  the  possibilities  of  sonata-form. 
'  Tlicre  asems  to  be  a  sort  of  poetic  dcsi^^  in  the 
complicated  arrangement  of  the  tirst  half  of  the 
flrat  mofemept  in  tiie  first  Sonata,  op.  78,  in 
which  the  chfiraf'tcristic  fipires  of  the  first 
subject  reappear,  as  if  to  counect  each  section 
with  the  centre  of  intnest ;  and  the  half  con* 
eludes  with  a  com])lete  restatement  of  tilC  fifSt 
subject  simply  and  clearly  in  the  original  ksj, 
as  hi  tlie  case  also  in  tfie  same  oompoaer^s  Sere- 
narle  in  A  for  small  orchestra.  It  may  be 
olwerved  in  passing  that  this  device  curiously 
recalls  the  early  oompoaita  form,  in  wMdi  the 
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first  subject  reappears  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aecoud  halt"  [see  pp.  510,  .011].  There  is  one 
othar  •lightly  suggestive  point — namely,  the 

reappearance  of  the  introductory  phrase  of  the 
alow  movenieijl  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  the 
fiif^l  Bondu.  [Ill  tlie  HL-coud  sonata  we  may 
nottoe  the  fusion  of  the  Scherzo  and  alow  move- 
ment into  one.] 

Certain  traita  in  his  treatment  of  form,  such 
as  the  hohl  (Utrreasions  of  key  at  the  very  outset 
of  a  movement,  ;in<l  the  novel  ctfect.s  of  transi- 
tion in  the  subjiets  theniselvea,  have  already 
been  described  in  the  aiti'  !••  Fkkm.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  i>oiut  out  that  Brahms  seems 
moBteharacteristically  to  illustrate  the  tendency 
in  modem  music  which  has  U^t-n  styled  'intellect- 
ualism' ;  which  is  detimible  as  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  all  the  opportunities  and  suggestions 
offered  by  figures,  harmonic  successions,  or  other 
essential  features  of  subjects  or  accessories,  so 
as  to  make  various  portions  of  the  work  a|>iK-ar 
to  grow  progressively  out  of  one  another.  This 
sonx'tiiues  takeJi  the  form  of  thematic  develop- 
ment, and  sometimes  that  of  renTiag  the  figures 
of  one  subject  in  the  material  or  accompaniment 
of  unothiT,  the  object  being  to  obtain  new 
•siH  cts  of  close  and  direct  logical  ooherenooand 
coti-iistency.  lii'ethovcn  is  the  ]irototype  of 
this  phase  of  modern  music,  and  the  examples 
of  it  in  his  later  instrumental  works  are  ot  tlte 
finest  description.  There  are  several  examples 
which  illustrate  this  tendency  in  the  F  minor 
Quintet.  One  of  the  most  obviona  is  the  case 
in  which  the  cadi'iice  concluding  a  paragraph 
IS  fornmlated,  as  in  the  following  example  at 
(a),  the  phrase  being  immediately  taken  np  by 
a  aifferent  instrument  and  embodie*!  as  a  most 
significant  feature  in  the  accessory  subject  which 
foUowB,  as  at  (6). 

(u)  Pi«nofort<?. 

-^fe-^-l  

^^^^^^^^^ 

Under  the  tame  head  of  IntelleetaaUsm  is  some- 

tiiiu-s  erruneuuslyincludf'd  that  bro.ul  and  liberal 
range  of  harmony  which  characterises  the  best 
oom|MMerB  of  the  day.  lliis  may  douhtless 
cMill  for  intellcctuiil  effort  in  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  progreas  of  art,  or  of  in- 
ezpansiTB  powers  of  apiweeiation,  hat  in  the 
comjK)ser  it  does  not  imi>ly  intellectual  purpose, 
but  only  the  natural  step  onwards  from  the 
progresdons  of  hamonj  whidi  are  fiuniliar  to 
these  which  an  originaL   With  oomposen  of 


sooowd  rank  such  freedom  is  often  experimental^ 
and  destmotiTe  to  the  general  halanee  and 

projwtion  of  the  structure,  but  with  liraluns 
it  appears  to  be  a  special  study  to  bring  every- 
thing into  perfect  and  rare  projwrtion,  so  that 
the  classical  idea  of  instrumental  music  may  l>e 
still  maintained  in  pure  severity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greater  estennon  and  greater  variety 
of  range  in  the  harmonic  motion  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  movement.  In  fact  brahma 
appears  to  take  his  stand  on  the  poeeihility  of 
producing  new  instrumental  works  of  real  ai  t  i--.tic 
value  on  the  claeeiral  principles  of  abstract 
music,  witiiont  either  oondflieending  to  the 
popular  device  of  a  prognunme,  or  aciopting 
the  admiseibility  of  a  modffioation  of  the  sonata- 
fiofB  to  mit  the  irapnlse  or  apparent  reqnire- 
moitiofa  poetical  or  dramatic  princi]ile. 

A  sonata  which  bears  more  obviously  on  the 
direction  of  modem  srt  in  tiie  poetle  sense  b 
that  of  Stcrndale  Hetinett,  called  'The  Maid 
of  Orleans.'  This  is  an  example  of  prognBiine> 
nosie  in  its  purest  simplicity.  Each  of  the 
four  movements  has  a  ijuotation  to  explain 
its  purpose,  and  in  the  slow  movement  the 
•eoond  seetioD  hss  an  additional  one.  Veverthe* 
less  the  movements  are  simple  a<laptutions  of  the 
usual  forms,  the  first  standing  for  an  introduce 
tion,  the  second  representing  tiie  usual  binary 
allegro,  the  third  a  alow  movement  in  condensed 
bijiary  form,  and  the  last  a  rondo.  There  is 
bat  little  attempt  atnsing  any  stmetarsl  means, 
inch  as  original  distribution  of  subject-matter, 
to  enforce  the  poetic  idea;  so  the  whole  can 
only  be  taken  as  an  iOastration  of  a  poem  in 
sonata  form.  But  this  neverthelejw  h.is  -oine 
importance,  as  showing  the  acceptance  of  the 
aptitude  of  sonata-fonn  for  such  piiriH>sea  by  a 
comjKjser  who  wa.s  by  no  means  in  lull  symjinthy 
with  the  lengths  to  which  ikhumann  was  pre* 
{tared  to  carry  the  romaatle  tibeories. 

Among  other  recent  com{>08er8  who  treat 
sonata-form  in  a  poetic  fashion,  we  may  name 
Raff  and  Sabinstein.  The  wofks  of  the  ffDtmer 
are  always  admirable  in  the  treatment  of 
instruments,  and  both  composers  fraqfoently 
present  snhjects  of  considerable  fiudnatton ; 
but  neither  have  that  w-  i:;lit  ni  concentration 
in  structural  development  which  would  demand 
detailed  eonslderat  ion.  POetio  treatment  is 
commonly  SUpposwl  to  absolve  the  coiujKJscr 
from  the  neofssity  of  attending  to  the  structural 
elements  ;  but  this  is  dearly  a  misooneepdon. 
Cienuine  lieauty  in  suhjeotsnay  go  far  to  atone 
for  deficiency  and  irrelevancy  in  the  develop* 
ment,  bnt  at  best  it  is  only  a  jiartial  atonement, 
and  those  only  are  genuine  masterpieces  in  w  hich 
the  form,  be  it  ever  so  original,  is  just  as  dear 
and  convincing  in  the  end  as  the  ideas  of  which 
it  is  the  outcome. 

The  whole  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Sonata  as  an  art<fiwiD,  from  its  oradest  hegln- 
ningn  to  its  hi^eit  enlminatioB,  took  nearly 
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two  hniMlred  years ;  and  tho  progre.s8  was  almoet 
thmighoQt  steady,  continuous,  and  uniform 
in  direction.  The  earlier  history  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  its  gradual  differentiation  from  the 
Suite-form,  witlt  which  for  a  time  it  was  occa- 
sionally confounded.  But  there  always  was  a 
perceptible  ditference  in  the  general  tendency 
of  the  two.  The  Suite  gravitatc^l  towards 
dance- forms,  and  movements  which  similarly 
had  one  princii>al  idea  or  form  of  motion  pervad- 
ing them,  so  that  the  balance  of  coutrastH  lay 
between  one  movement  and  another,  and  not 
conspicuously  l>ctwccn  parts  of  the  same  move- 
ment. The  Sonata  gravitated  towards  more 
complicated  conditions  and  away  firom  pure 
dance-forms.  Diversity  of  character  between 
subjects  and  figures  was  admitted  early  into 
single  moTements,  and  contrasts  of  key  were 
much  more  strongly  emphasised  ;  and  while  in 
the  Suite,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases,  all 
the  movements  were  in  one  key,  amongst  the 
very  earliest  Sonatas  there  are  examples  of  a 
o  ntral  movement  being  OMfc  in  a  dilbrant  key 
from  the  rest. 

In  a  yet  more  important  manner  the  capacity 
of  tlic  Sonata  was  made  deeper  and  broader  by 
the  quality  and  style  of  its  music.  In  the  Suite, 
as  we  have  said,  the  contrasts  between  one  more- 
ment  and  another  were  In  tun  n  forms  of  tho 
same  order  and  character  —  that  is,  between 
dance-forms  and  their  analogues ;  but  in  the 
.Sonata  the  different  movcmcnt.s  very  soon  came 
to  represent  different  origins  and  types  of  music. 
Thus  in  the  early  violin  sonatas  the  slow  intro- 
doetoiy  first  movement  generally  hIiows  traces  of 
ecclesiastical  influence  ;  the  second,  which  is  the 
solid  kind  of  allegro  corresponding  to  the  first 
iiiovenii'iit  of  iiKxlom  sonatas,  \\  >\s  clearly  derived 
from  the  secular  vocal  madrigals,  or  part  music 
for  voices,  through  the  instrumental  canzoiias, 
which  were  their  closest  relations.  The  third, 
which  was  the  characteristic  slow  movement, 
frequently  showed  traces  of  its  descent  from  solo 
vocal  nniJiif  of  various  kinds,  as  found  in  operas, 
cantatas,  or  other  similar  situations ;  and  the 
last  movement  earliest  and  latest  showed  traces 
Of  dance  elements  pure  and  simple.  A  further 
point  of  much  importance  was  tho  early  tendency 
towards  systematic  and  distinct  structure,  which 
appears  most  frequently  in  the  last  movement. 
The  reason  for  the  apparent  anomaly  is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  only  movement  in  the  group 
on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  lost  was  the 
aeoond,  and  this  was  most  frequently  of  a  fugal 
disposition.  The  fugue  was  a  form  which  was 
eoiiijiarativcly  well  uii<li  i  >tood  when  the  modem 
harmonic  forms  were  still  in  embryo  ;  and  not 
only  did  it  suffice  for  the  construction  of  move- 
ments of  almost  any  length,  but  it  did  not  in 
itself  suggest  advance  in  the  direction  of  the 
sonata  kinds  of  form,  though  it  was  shown  to  tw 
capaMe  of  amalgamation  ^\itIl  them  when  they 
in  their  turn  had  been  definitely  birouc^t  to 


perfection.  In  the  dance  movements  oil  IIm 
other  hand,  when  tlie  fugal  forms  were  not  mad, 
all  that  was  supplied  as  basis  to  work  upon  was 
the  type  of  motion  or  rhythm,  and  the  outlines 
of  structure  had  ta  ba  found.  As  long  as  the 
movements  were  on  a  small  scale  the  structure 
which  obtained  oftenost  was  the  equal  balance  of 
repeated  halves  without  contrasting  subjects,  oif 
which  the  finest  examples  arc  to  be  found  in 
Bach's  Suites.  The  last  movement  was  in  fact 
so  long  a  ]iure  suite  movenMint.  But  when  it 
began  to  take  larger  dimension.<i,  emphasis  began 
to  bo  laid  upon  that  jwt  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movementwhich  wasin  the  dominant  key  ;  then 
the  process  of  characterising  it  by  distinct  figures 
or  subjects  became  prominent ;  and  by  degrees 
it  develo|)ed  inta  tiia  definite  second  wotion. 
Meanwhile  the  opening  bars  of  the  movement 
gradually  assum^  more  distinct  and  salient 
features,  making  the  pasaige  staiui  out  more 
clearly  from  its  immediate  context ;  and  in  this 
form  it  was  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  tlie  movonant,  the  second  section 
being  reserved  to  make  a  complete  balance  by  con- 
cluding the  whole  in  a  manner  analogous  to  tlia 
conclusion  of  tlio  first  half.  So  far  the  changa 
from  the  suite  tyj*  of  movement  rests  chiefly  on 
the  clearer  definition  of  parts,  and  more  positive 
cxactnees  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  ; 
but  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  mark  the  character 
as  distinct,  for  in  the  movements  of  the  Suite 
(excluding  the  prelude)  balanoa  of  lubject  and 
key  was  never  systematically  recognised.  The 
further  development  of  binary  form,  in  which 
the  recapitulation  of  the  distinct  subjects  was 
reserved  for  the  conclusion,  took  some  time  to 
arrive  at,  but  even  at  this  early  stage  the 
eaaential  qualities  of  sonata -form  are  clearly 
recognisable.  The  Violin  Sonata  was  naturally 
the  kind  which  first  attained  to  perfection,  since 
that  instrument  had  so  great  an  advantage  in 
point  of  time  over  the  keyed  instruments  used 
for  similar  ]>ur|M>ses ;  and  its  qualities  and  re- 
quirements so  reacted  upon  the  character  of 
the  music  as  to  make  it  appear  almost  a  distinct 
sjiecies  from  the  Clavier  Sonata.  But  in  fact 
the  two  kinds  repreaentno  more  than  divergence 
from  a  similar  source,  owing  to  the  dissimilar 
natures  of  the  instruments.  Thus  the  intro- 
ductory slow  movement  was  most  ajipropriate 
to  tho  broad  and  noble  character  of  the  violin, 
and  would  api>eal  at  once  by  its  means  to  an 
audience  of  any  susceptibility ;  whereas  to  the 
weak  character  of  the  early  keyed  instruments, 
so  deficient  in  sustaining  power,  it  was  in  general 
inappropriate,  and  hence  was  dropiied  very 
early.  For  the  same  reason  in  a  considerable 
I^roj»ortion  of  the  early  clavier  sonata5,  the  third 
or  jirincijMil  slow  movement  was  also  dropped, 
«Q  that  the  average  ty]ii'  of  sonatas  for  clavier 
was  for  a  time  a  grou]>  of  two  movements,  both 
generally  in  a  more  or  less  quick  time.  In  these 
iht  canxona  movement  was  early  supplanted  by 
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one  more  in  eeoordeiioe  with  the  modern  idee, 

such  as  is  typified  in  the  clavier  sonata  of 
Geluppi  in  four  movements  fsee  p.  61 4 J,  and 
hf  ooMeioBel  ellemendee  in  the  earlier  Kmatee. 

As  koyd  instruments  iiiijirovrd  in  volume  nud 
austainiug  power  the  central  slow  movement 
«■•  ranuned ;  hot  it  wm  neoeewy  fbr  eome 
time  to  make  np  for  deficiencies  in  the  latter 
mpeot  by  tilling  in  the  slow  beats  with  elaborate 
gnuM  and  trille,  and  raeh  omamentB  aa  the 
example  of  ojiera-singers  iiiivle  mther  too  invit- 
ing. The  course  of  the  violin  solo-sonata  was 
meanwhile  diatinetiy  maintained  till  fti  dimax, 
and  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  J.  S.  Bach,  just 
as  the  clavier  sonata  was  expanding  into  detiuite 
importUMe.  In  bet  the  earliert  landmarks  of 
importance  are  found  in  the  next  generation, 
whoi  «  hit  proportion  of  works  of  this  olaaa 
•how  the  lineamenti  of  olaTier  sonatae  ^miliar 
to  a  mo  lcrn.  Such  are  the  disjwsition  of  the 
throe  movements  with  the  solid  and  diguilied 
aUqgro  at  the  beginning,  the  ezpre«ive  slow 
moivanMnt  in  the  middle,  and  the  bright  and 
gay  qniok  movement  at  tlie  end ;  which  last 
eontitttted  in  many  oaees  to  ihow  ite  danoe 
origin.  From  this  group  the  fugal  element 
was  generally  absent,  for  all  the  instinct  of 
oompoeera  waa  temporarily  enlisted  In  tile  work 
of  p^Tfi't'tiiig  til*'  harmonic  structure  in  the 
modern  manner,  and  the  tendency  waa  for  a 
time  to  direct  apeeial  attention  to  tUa,  with 
the  object  of  attaining  clear  and  distinct  sym- 
metry. In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
thuwuaohieved;  the  several  movements  were 
then  generally  cast  on  nearly  identical  lines, 
with  undeviating  distribation  of  subjects,  pauaee, 
modnlatiom,  oadenoee,  and  donUe  hara.  The 
stylo  ofthoughtconformed  for  awhile  sufficiently 
well  to  this  discipline,  and  the  most  successfiil 
aohievemente  of  instniraental  muaio  np  to  that 
time  were  acL-omjilisluMl  in  this  manner.  Ex- 
trinsically  tlie  artistic  product  appeared  perfect ; 
hnt  art  oonld  not  stand  still  at  tbia  point,  and 
comjw.scrs  soon  felt  themselves  precluded  from 
putting  the  best  and  most  genuine  of  their 
thoaghta  into  trammela  prodnoed  by  aneh  regular 
procedure.  MnreovfT,  the  •sudden  and  violent 
changes  in  social  arrangements  which  took 
plaoe  at  the  end  of  the  eentnry,  and  tiie  trane* 
formation  in  tlif  ways  of  n  t^arding  life  and  its 
interests  and  opportunities  which  resulted  there- 
firom,  opened  a  new  point  of  pablio  emotion, 
and  introduced  a  new  <iuality  of  cosmopolitan 
human  interest  in  poetry  and  art.  The  appeal 
of  mntie  in  ite  higher  maniftetatkmi  beoame 
more  direct  and  immediate  ;  and  the  progression 
of  the  idea  became  necessarily  less  amenable  to 
the  oontrol  of  artiHeialitiee  of  atmetnre,  and  more 
powerful  in  its  turn  of  reacting  u{>on  the  fonn. 
This  is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  much  which, 
for  want  of  a  more  exaot  word,  ie  frequently 
described  as  the  ywetic  element,  which  lias  be- 
come so  prominent  and  indispensable  a  quality 


in  modem  moaie.  By  this  ehange  of  poaition 
the  neoeedties  of  structnral  balance  ami  pro- 
portion an  not  aupplanted,  but  made  Intimate 
nee  of  in  a  diilbirant  manner  from  WMt  they 
previously  were  ;  and  the  sonata-form,  while 
still  satisfying  the  indispensable  oonditiona 
whioh  make  ahetraet  mnsio  poaaible,  expanded  to 
•A  fuller  and  more  co-ordinate  jiitch  of  emotional 
materiaL  Partly  under  tlxese  inAuenoes,  and 
partiy,  no  donbt,  owing  to  the  improvements  in 
keyed  instalments,  the  CTavier  Sonata  again 
attained  to  the  group  of  four  movements,  but 
in  a  diH^tent  annagement  from  that  of  the 
Violin  Sonata.  The  slow  introduction  was 
•omatimee  resumed,  but  without  representing 
an  ingredient  in  the  average  aehemei,  The  first 
movement  was  usually  the  masvsive  and  dignified 
All^;ro.  The  two  central  portions,  oonsistiog 
of  a  highly  expreaaive  slow  nlbvenMntt  and  tiio 
Rcher?:o  which  was  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  the  danoe  movement,  were  ruled  in  their 
order  of  snooeaaion  by  the  qnalitifla  of  the  first 
and  la.st  movements,  and  the  work  ended  with 
a  movement  which  still  generally  maintained 
the  qnalitiea  to  bo  feond  in  •  liMt  movement 
of  Corelli  or  Tartini.  The  tendency  to  unify 
the  whole  group  increased,  and  in  so  far  aa  the 
ittfhienee  of  intrinaio  ohaiaolsr  or  of  tiie  idea 
became  powerful  itmodified  the  orderand  quality 
of  the  movements.  For  particular  purposes 
which  approve  tiwmselves  to  musioal  feeling  the 
nimiber  of  movements  varied  considerably,  some 
exceedingly  tine  and  perfect  sonatas  having 
only  two,  and  others  extending  to  five.  Again, 
it  ia  natural  that  in  certain  moods  comjKMeva 
should  almost  resent  the  oall  to  end  with  the 
oonventional  light  and  gay  movement ;  and  con- 
sequently in  later  works,  even  where  tlie  nsnal 
form  seems  to  be  acueplud,  the  spirit  is  rather 
ironioal  than  gay,  and  rather  vehement  or  even 
fierce  than  light-hearted.  The  same  working 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  powerful  etfect  on  tlte 
intrinrie  qualitiesof  tiie  Sebeno ;  in  which  tiiere 
camo  to  be  found,  along  with  or  under  the  veil 
of  ideal  dance  motions,  sadness  and  tenderness, 
btttenieas,  humour,  and  many  more  phases  of 
strong  feeling :  for  which  the  idcaldance  rliy  thnis, 
when  present,  are  made  to  serve  as  a  velticle : 
hat  in  some  oases  also  are  supplanted  by 
dilVetent  though  kindred  forms  of  exprc-jsiou. 
In  other  respects  the  last  movement  moved 
futiier  away  firom  the  eonventiooal  type,  as  by 
the  adojition  of  the  fugal  form,  or  by  new  use 
of  the  Variation-form  in  a  more  continuous  and 
oondstent  senss  than  in  early  examples.  In 
many  cases  the  movements  are  made  to  ]>ass 
into  one  another,  just  aa  in  the  earlier  stages 
the  etrong  lines  which  maiked  off  the  diflbrnit 
sections  in  the  movements  were  gradually  toned 
down ;  and  by  this  meaua  they  came  to  have 
less  of  the  appearance  of  separate  items  than 
limbs  or  divisions  of  a  complete  or^nism.  This 
is  illustrated  moat  clearly  by  the  examples  of 
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slow  movementa  which  ho  modified  as  to 
be  little  more  thAn  Intermezzi,  or  introductory 
diWrions  appended  to  the  laat  inof«m«nt ;  mm 
more  strongly  by  a  few  cases  where  tlic  distinct 
lines  of  separation  are  quite  done  away  with, 
■nd  the  entire  work  becomes  a  ehain  of  long 
divisions  representing  broadly  the  old  plan  of 
four  distinct  moremeuta  with  kindred  subjects 
oontintulBg  tlmnghoiit.  Sinoo  Beethorm  the 
imiK'tns  to  I'ontontratc  and  individualise  tlie 
character  of  muaioal  works  has  driven  many 
gennine  oomposcfs  to  the  adoption  of  forms 
which  are  loss  hampered  by  any  suspicion  of 
oonventionality  ;  and  even  with  sonatas  they 
•samed  to  have  grasped  the  object  in  rieir  witib 
leas  steadiness  and  consistency  tlian  in  previous 
times.  Some  have  accepted  the  artihce  of  a 
pro^mme,  others  admit  some  donhtftil  traits 
of  theatrical  origin  ;  others  develop  jioetic  and 
nsthetic  devices  as  their  chief  end  and  object, 
•ad  others  still  follow  np  tiie  claasioal  Ibies, 
contenting  themselves  with  tlie  dppDrtunitiea 
afforded  by  new  and  more  elalKjrately  perfect 
treatment  of  details,  &s|>c>eiaUy  in  mosio  for 
combinations  of  solo  instrumentH.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  dear  that  the  field  is  more  open  than 
in  sonatas  for  single  instnunenta,  anoe  the 
combination  of  sueli  instruments  as  the  piano- 
forte and  violin  or  pianoforte  and  violoncello 
in  large  works  has  not  been  dealt  with  hj  the 
great  ma.st.ers  so  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
as  the  solo  sonata.  But  in  any  case  it  ie  ap- 
parent that  fresh  works  of  hif^  vahie  on  the 
classical  lines  can  li  iidly  be  profluced  without 
increasing  intellectualism.  The  origin  and 
reason  of  existence  of  abstraet  mosio  are,  at  least 
on  one  side,  intelloctnal  ;  and  tli<ni;.'}i  up  to  a 
oertain  point  tlie  process  of  development  tended 
to  rednee  the  intelloetnal  effort  by  making  the 
.struetural  outlinet  as  dear  and  certain  ]'<>s 
sible,  when  these  were  dodsivdy  settled  the 
corrent  natnrallj  set  in  the  direction  of  eompli- 
cation.  The  inevitable  jiroce.ss  of  accumulating 
one  device  of  art  upon  another  is  shown  in  the 
free  range  of  modnistion  and  harmony,  and  in 
the  increasing  variety  and  richness  of  detail 
both  in  the  subjects  and  in  the  subordinate 
]  tar  ts  of  works.  In  mush  eases  the  ibrmal  ovtlines 
may  cease  to  be  strictly  aiiien  ible  to  a  delinite 
extenial  theory  ;  but  if  they  aocoixl  with  broad 
general  principles,  sooh  as  may  be  traced  in  the 
history  of  abstract  music  so  far,  and  if  the  total 
etfect  is  extrinsically  as  well  as  iutnusically 
complete  and  oonTinelng,  it  ap|>ear9  inevitable 
to  admit  the  works  to  the  rank  of  'Sonatas.' 
The  exact  meaning  of  tlio  term  lias  in  fact  been 
enforced  with  remarkablo  miiformity  during  the 
whole  periiKl  from  tho b^ginnin^'  to  the  presi^nt 
day,  and  decisively  in  lavour  of  what  is  called 
abstract  mnsie.  nir  exam  pies  of  the  snooeasfU 
disre^'anl  of  form  in  favour  of  programme  or  a 
dramatic  conception  can  hardly  be  found ;  in 
fae^  in  the  best  examples  extant,  programme 


is  no  more  tlian  tlio  addition  of  a  name  or  ft 
Story  to  an  otherwise  regular  fonual  souatft; 
bat  on  the  other  hand  there  is  plenty  of  jnsti« 
ficatioii  of  the  finest  kind  for  alistrart  works  in 
free  and  more  original  forms,  and  it  rests  with 
oomposen  to  justify  thMnsslvM  by  their  work% 
rather  than  for  reasonioigtodedde  finally  where 
the  limit  shall  be.  o.  h.  h.  p. 

SONATDf  A.  This  is  a  work  in  the  same 
form  and  of  the  same  ^'ineral  character  as  a 
sonata,  but  shorter,  simpler,  and  slenderer.  The 
average  form  of  the  sonata  appesrs  to  be  the 
most  successful  yet  discovered  for  ]nire  instru- 
mental works  of  large  scope.  It  i»  admirably 
adapted  for  the  expresrion  and  development  of 
broad  and  noble  ideas  ;  and  the  distribution  of 
the  various  movements,  and  the  deamess  with 
which  the  main  sections  and  divisiona  of  eaeh 
movement  are  marked  out,  give  it  a  dignity  and 
solidity  which  seem  moet  appropriate  in  such 
droamatanees.  But  the  very  deamess  of  the 
outlines  and  the  strenijth  of  contrast  between 
one  division  and  another,  make  the  form  less 
fit  for  wotks  of  smaller  scope.  As  long  as  sndi 
a  work  is  laid  out  on  a  scale  sufheiently  large 
to  admit  variety  of  treatment  and  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  limits  of  theos  divisiont, 
there  is  fair  chance  of  the  work  having  musical 
value  proportionate  to  the  compoeer's  capacitgf ; 
but  if  the  limits  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  litUe 
more  tlian  mere  statement  of  the  usual  form, 
and  no  more  than  the  conventional  order  of 
modulations,  the  posmbtlities  of  mndeal  sense 
and  sentiment  are  re<luced  to  a  minimum,  niid 
a  want  of  positive  musical  interest  commonly 
results.  Oonseqnently  sonatinas  form  one  of 
the  least  sati.sfictory  grou|)8of  musical  priMluets. 
The  composers  who  have  produced  the  greatest 
impression  with  short  and  eondse  movements 
in  niodciii  tiiiH's  Iiavr  uniformly  avoided  them, 
and  adopted  somctbingof  a  more  tree  and  lyrical 
east,  in  which  there  is  a  more  appropriate  kind 
of  unity,  and  mon  of  freedom  and  individuality 
in  the  general  outlines.  It  might  be  ^uite 
posdble  to  group  these  small  pieces  so  as  to 
pit'sent  a  very  strong  analogy  to  the  sonata  on 
a  small  scale  ;  bat  it  has  not  been  attempted, 
owing  possibly  to  a  feeling  that  certain  limita- 
tionsof  style  and  character  are  generally  accepted 
in  the  musical  world  as  appropriate  for  works 
of  the  sonata  elaaa,  and  that  it  wonid  be  super- 
fluous to  violate  them. 

The  sonatina  form  has,  however,  proved 
peenliarly  convenient  for  the  making  of  pieces 
intondtNl  to  Ijc  uscfl  in  teaching.  Tlie  familiar 
outlines  and  the  systematic  distribution  of  the 
prindpal  harmonica  aflbrel  the  most  &vonnibl« 
opportunities  for  simple  liut  useful  finger- 
passages,  for  which  the  great  masters  have  sap- 
plied  identiAil  fermnlas ;  and  they  ftimish  at 
the  same  time  excellent  means  of  giving  the 
student  a  dignitied  and  conscientious  style,  and 
a  dear  insight  into  the  ut  of  phnsing  «nd  into 
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IIm  diinpler  rales  of  classical  form.    These  works 

may  not  have  any  stronjj  interest  of  a  direct 
kind  for  the  musical  world,  but  tiiey  have  con- 
•idemble  vmlne  in  m  far  m  they  Iblfil  tiie  parpoees 
tiiey  are  meniit  to  H(>rvi>.  Tlie  most  famous  and 
most  classical  examples  of  this  kind  are  Cle- 
menti'sMMuliiias,  of  opp.  36,  37,  and  88.  And 
mnch  of  the  same  charac  ter  are  several  by 
F.  Knhl.iu,  which  arc  excellently  construot^'d 
and  pure  in  style.  Of  modern  works  of  a  similar 
kind  there  are  examples  l)y  L.  Koehler.  Those 
by  Carl  Reinecke  and  llerniaiin  Ooetz  are  eqiially 
adapted  for  teaching  pur^ioses,  and  have  also  in 
geneml  not  a  little  agreeable  mnneal  sentiment^ 
and  really  attractive  ijualities.  Some  of  Heet- 
hoven's  works  which  are  not  delinitely  described 
as  such  are  suinciently  concise  and  slight  to  be 
called  sonatinas  :  as  for  instance  tlioae  in  G  and 
G  minor,  op.  49,  wliieh  were  first  announced  for 
publication  a.s  '  Sonates  faciles '  in  1805.  That 
in  G  major,  op.  79,  was  pablisiied  as  a  *  Bona- 
tine'  in  1810,  thon^^h  it  is  ritlier  larger  in  most 
respects  than  the  otlier  little  examples.  Prior 
to  Beethoven  the  average  soale  of  sonatas  was 
90  small  that  it  seems  difficult  to  s.  t  how  a 
diminutive  could  bo  contrived  ;  and  indeed  the 
grand  examples  which  made  tiie  degrees  of  com- 
parison spedally  oonspionons  were  not  yet  in 
existenm.  A  iiiodfM  n  work  on  such  a  sc  ili-,  and 
made  in  the  conventional  manner,  would  prob- 
ably be  oonaidBred  as  a  Sonatina,  and  apart 
from  teaching  parpoees  it  would  also  be  lik<  ly 
to  bo  an  anachronism.  o.  H.  K.  v. 

SONG.  Im  KODUCTioN.  In  relation  to  the 
study  of  music,  a  Song  may  be  defined  as  a 
short  metrical  composition,  wliose  meaninj^  is 
eonveyed  by  the  combined  force  of  words  and 
melody. 

The  Song,  therefore,  belongs  etpially  to  jiootry 
and  music.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Dictionary 
the  subject  should  jirojKrly  be  treated  wiwi 
exclusive  regard  to  nmsio ;  but  the  musical 
forma  and  structure  of  songs  are  so  much 
determined  by  language  and  metre,  and  tlicir 
content  by  tiie  emotions  the  words  express, 
that  their  poetic  and  literary  qualities  cnnnot 
be  put  aside.  In  the  strictest  sense,  lyrical 
pieces  alone  are  songs;  but  adherence  to  so 
oarrow  a  definition  would  exclude  many  kinds 
of  songs  whoso  imi>ortAnce  in  the  history  of 
music  demands  that  they  should  be  noticed. 
Attention,  however,  will  be  directed  diiefly  to 
homophonic  forms  of  secular  songs— >i.<.  BOngs 
for  one  voice  or  unisonous  chorus. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  mentioned  that  the 

history  of  the  Song  in  tliis  article  will  be 

treated  in  regard  to  country  and  not  to  period. 

For  the  study  of  any  other  branch  of  music 

among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,*  a  chrono- 

loi^irnl  arranfjenient  would  probably  l>e  more 

scientific  and  instructive  ;  but  the  Song  is  that 

1  SeolteBS.  Inland.  mmI  Wnlr*  ura  puitH"^- u  uii  out  «f  thi« 
Mhtinwi  M  m  wtklM  In  ibi*  IMcttoiwiT  on  Ui«  miMie  o(  Umm* 
9tnMm      nSlctont  InfnMUan  on  «h«  Soan. 


branch  of  musio  in  which  national  peculiarities 
and  idioms  linger  longest,  and  international 
atlinities  grow  most  slowly.  Again,  withotlt 
attempting  to  txaos  the  origin  of  Song,  or  to 
8;iy  wliether  or  not  Song  preceded  8i>e«^h  or 
language,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  certain 
successions  of  sounds  or  intervals  vary  Ln;^  vriA 
difTeroit  nationalities,  have  in  all  ages  posseaaed 
some  particular  significance  and  convevt-il  som« 
niessagu  of  meaning  from  man  to  niau.  So 
that  the  musio  of  each  nation  has  qualitiea  and 
idioms  of  its  own  as  distinct  and  definite  as 
tliose  of  its  language. 

Vocal  musio  is  probably  the  oldest  btmndt  of 
the  art ;  but  from  the  fact  that  dance-songs 
preponderate  in  the  music  of  nations  wha>e 
musical  culture  remains  in  a  primitive  st.a^,  it 
is  reasonable  to  condnde  tiiat  vocal  music  may 
have  been  at  first  a  mere  accessory  of  the  dance. 
(See  Dance -Rhythm.)  Choral  singing  at 
religious  and  other  festivals  was  also  a  pffactses 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  Recitations  by  berds» 
commemorative  of  the  exploits  of  heroes,  were  • 
farther  and  distinot  development  of  vocal  maae. 
Hence  the  work  done  by  the  minstrels,  Trouba- 
dotirs  and  Trotiveres,  Minnesinger  and  M lister- 
singer,  will  call  for  notice  in  their  dult;rent 
countries. 

During  the  bust  qnart<T  of  a  century,  the 
Song  as  a  branch  of  music  has  assumed,  great 
in)]>ortance.    ^^th  regard  to  the  Folk-song, 
st-ieutilic  musicians  and  composers   in  most 
European  countries  have  deemed  it  worthy  of 
serious  study.    They  have  assiduously  collected 
ami  made  use  of  what  remains  of  the  indigenous 
miisicjil  material  still  left  untouobed   \>y  the 
hand  of  civilisation.    Governments  have  given 
aid  to  snoh  eoterin^ses,  thereby  showing  the 
value  they  attach  to  the  preservation  of  the 
songs  of  their  ]>eople.    Folk-lore  has  become  a 
scientific  study  ;  societies  have  been  formed  to 
collect  and  arrange  in  musical  notation  the 
songs  orally  handed  down  by  unculturtxi  singers, 
and  truly  the  object  is  well  worthy  of  the 
labour.    For  the  folk-song  is  the  origin  of  all 
our  tncxlem  music.     From  it  we  have  derived 
not  only  our  scales,  but  the  shape  of  oar 
melodies,  the  outiines  of  our  nradwal  form,  and 
indirectly  even  the  art  of  our  harmony  and 
cadences,^    Hence  in  treating  the  history  of 
the  Song  in  each  successive  country,  it  is  necss 
.sary  that  the  folk-song  should  hold  it,s  plaoa. 

There  is  another  form  of  Song  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  term  (where  a  distinction  is  neoea> 
sary),  it  is  convenient  to  derignate  l^theGermaa 
phrase  KwuUiedf  or  Art  Song.  These  songs 
are  more  regular  and  finished  compositions, 
written  with  conscious  art  by  men  who  have 
made  music  their  study.  But  formerly  there 
was  no  branch  of  music  so  freely  han<lle<l  by 
inferior  and  unpractised  hands.  The  lyric  song 
may  not  need  so  aooniate  a  knowledge  of  fomud 
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principles  as  other  kinds  of  masic,  but  it  both 
demands,  and  at  last  has  received,  the  care  and 
serious  attention  necessary  for  ite  pru^xir  cultiva- 
tion and  afipneiation.  For  the  art-song  simple 
'  guitar '  aocoinpaniinpnts  no  longer  suffice  ;  the 
iiistruiiiental  part  must  have  a  beauty,  a  fulness 
and  elaboration  of  its  own  apart  from  the  voice, 
though  i>riniarily  its  duty  is  to  enhanc<'  and 
support  the  melody  and  the  lueauing  of  the 
coni]x>8er8  have  now  noo|piiSBd 
that  no  song  can  be  really  gotxl  without  correct 
occentuatiou  and  emphasis  ;  tliey  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  accent,  and  to 
the  proper  relations  of  musical  cadence  to 
graiiiiiKitical  punctuation.'  (See  Accent,  Dk< 
ci-A.MAiio»  (iii.). 

Tlif  iiiiiK)rt.'incp  of  the  choice  of  Avonis  is 
happily  now  manifesting  itself  in  every  country, 
for  the  necessary  dependence  of  the  Seng  upon 
poetry  is  obvious. 2  Until  the  jH^rt  supplies 
lyrics  of  adequate  power  and  beauty  of  form, 
the  skill  of  the  compoeei'  done  eannot  develop 
the  full  oa]>acitiL>H  of  tlic  Song.  ^Vhen, however, 
poets  and  composers  of  the  tirst  rank  haveworked 
together  in  mutual  sympathy  and  admiration, 
as  did  the  fJerman  poets  and  comj'nscrs  of 
Goethe's  age,  the  Song  has  quickly  mounted  to 
the  loftieat  heighta  of  art  lime  alone  can 
produce  men  of  genius  and  breathe  the  inspira- 
tion of  great  events,  but  poets  and  composers 
are  alike  the  diildien  of  tfieir  age,  and  vividly 
reflect  the  dominant  emotions  of  the  hour  and 
the  scene  in  which  they  live.  History  colours 
every  branoh  of  art,  and  none  mora  eo  than  the 
Song,  for  it  is  the  first  and  simplest  mode  of 
giving  expression  to  strong  feeling.  Men 
naturally  aing  of  what  filla  their  heads  and 
he:irt'!  ;  ami  thus  there  is  a  close  correspondence 
between  great  historio  events  and  the  multitudes 
of  eonga  to  which  th^  generally  if  not  invari- 
ably gave  birth. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  right 
the  Song  has  to  he  cultivated  as  a  branch  of 
pure  art,  and  it  retti  iins  to  attempt  to  trace 
its  history,  so  far  as  j*ossible,  in  each  civilised 
country.  In  aome  conntries  the  art  of  music 
has  not  advanced  beyond  the  most  ))rimitive 
stage  of  national  melody,  but  in  othera  the 
developnient  of  mnrio  can  be  followed  tnm 
the  simple'it  folk  song  to  the  highest  focm  of 
artistic  composition. 

France 

As  T^ce  was  the  original  home  of  the 

Troubadours.  Fram^c  may  legitimately  occupy 

■  In  M.  IfathU  Loai;'*  TtoM  <t*  rKtpr»»Ho»  mutkmit  olaw 
raiN  wiU  ha  famkl  tor  tk»  wmapondrnoti  b*t«a«i  Um  mwieal 

ihTtlm  uti  th*  TtTM  rhf  IlllB,  with  eiunplM  whiPh  thaw  kow  UM 

nrriM^  of  ihf  inntUnl  iilinw  m»T  >m-  »1r«trnytM,  (f  If  Interrupted 
by  ft  nrw  line  nf  th.-  \  .-r  *«,  nnl  Yvw  tb**  vrf.r  in  f  tirii  iiuiy  rn*rr«d 
bjr  Ul»  tntciriiptlun  of  rcsti  or  p>ii)i>B«  in  thr  muvu-xl  pbrnn*.  There 
tk*  itadcnt  tntf  leom  objr  Ui«  atmog  and  weak  acecnt*  '.f  the 
■boald  mlnriiJe  mprrtiveir  with  tb«  long  and  abort  if  lUMra 


«f  tlM  veiM.  »nd  wbrn  th«  d*|nrtarr«  from  Uila  rulaav*  liiiUltobI*. 
Tiki*  racrUrnt  trnitlw  «m  tiannliitrd        BmlMi  %fm.  B.  MB 

Otabn.  and  pabtUhed  hf  Korrllv  *  Co. 

'  Tl^nt  th<-  )>.>•.•  «  •h«n'  In  the  Son|[  I>  at  length  IM<flltll4>  it 

Br.  v.il  l.y  t)iL'  y-fta  tiaiim  tirinc  glTvn  nr*Tlj  ^»  oltaB  M  tkM  tf 
it  coinpa»«r  in  llw  prvf  lamoMa  o(  Uta  piaanit  day. 


the  first  pkee  In  this  scheme.   Another  valid 

reason  for  treating  this  country'  first  is  that 
it  possesses,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest  songs  in 
ezistenoe.   This  is  a  OonyplainU  on  the  death 

Er  1.  FAOBiMiuBor 'FLAHorroKABou.'* 
L     HClPiT  /iaAJ^triJ 


A 


i*.  tUwt  "dolen/hilvioii; 
roenci'TOfiyiixni 

•n  ^  ^ 


3  K<tla,  BitMrt  gtmiraU  dt  Im  Mmtirm,  1*.  474. 
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of  Charlemagne,  813.  It  may  be  found  in  a 
MS.  in  fonds-latin  dated  1154,  in  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Natiouale  in  Paris,  ^  and  haa  been 
attributed  to  S.  Colunibanus.  The  moaic  has 
been  reduced  to  modern  notation  by  both 
Coiuaemaker  and  Fetis,  but  their  Tersions 
fiiy.  It  mint  be  remembered  that  there  is 
less  certainty  on  the  subject  of  early  muio 
than  on  early  language,  for  mosio  was  handed 
down  solely  by  oral  tradition.  And  oven 
when  about  the  year  1000  the  necessity  was 
felt  for  some  method  of  musical  notation,  the 
plans  adopted  were  so  numerous  and  confused 
tliat  the  question  of  time  or  rhythm  or  actual 
notes  of  a  medixral  MS.  is  constantly  interpreted 
differently  by  musical  historians.  We  therefore 
give  in  f&caimileafnigmentof  theMS.(aeepb537), 
and  a  few  bars  of  both  versions  for  comparison : — 

Ex  2-     CoUSSlMAKJiK'a  VERSION.' 


A  M-Ua 


to 


w.qM  ad  oe 


•I* 

Bx.a, 


%  in  .  to  .  n 
FirU's  y  BMION. 


The  melody  luw  only  four  notes ;  indeed,  up 

ti)  the  last  phrase  only  three,  showing  that 
the  peculiar  French  fondness  for  a  small  coni- 
psss  has  survived  for  1000  years.  Sinoe  the 
lOtll  century  the  practice  existed  of  using 
well'knowu  tunes  (which  later  would  bo  callerl 
Mmfrrvs)  to  different  Latin  words.*  And  meet 

of  the  rniHach'is'  snugs  whieli  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  11th  century  are  in  Latin.^ 
Bnt  an  important  exoeption  amongst  them  is 
a  .song  coninicncing  '0  Marie,  Deu  maire,' 
dated  1096,  which  is  in  the  vernacular,  and 
this  date  mailcs  the  epobh  when  the  Latin 
language  began  to  be  su|"  rs(  'h  il  by  the  French. 

It  is  neoessary  to  emphasise  the  close  oou- 
neotion  whioh  has  ever  existed— and  periiaps 
in  France  more  tlian  in  any  other  country  — 
between  the  folk-song  and  the  Church.  Tbet* 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  melodies,  or 
fragments  of  Tii<l  >(]ics.  uf  Ct'ltic  origin  have 
been  preserved  trotii  the  days  before  Christianity 
was  introdnoed  into  Fhmee.   The  old  heathen 


■  Another  wmg  In  Ibfi  mm*  MS.  a«l  th«  tattto of  PoMUMl.  SO. 

U  mM  to  N>  bj  one  Anr^lNprt.  a  Pnuibiah  wwrtor.  vita 
fKtmt  nt.    F*tl«.  nit'ilrr  a/nlmlr  ((»  la  MuHfur,  \<r  471  rt  mr^ 

»  Wi-krrllii.  •Cl»»ii»t.n«  T  'l'   I'l  P»yi  de  Vtutiv.'  1. 

>  FMli  apeaka  of  two  L«Un  p-wroaninf  t»  ttinm  mllwl  Mflut 
M«SM(rMlr4*r«BO«»t.MdJV<MlM>(ar«mO«lrd«iflMinK  lUd. 

<  rtnrh  u  t?i«  hnkotltul  'irnvmUm  VlnMlli.'  whiah  U  »  islM*B 
p1<'<-.'.  Ilki-  «  Ori^nrUn  byM,  MrffNtaMrMBIf  l^fh*  Sllfl*ia 

tin  o|MO  air.   /ML  It.  ^m. 


])opu1ar  songs  were  iu  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  a  subject  of  much  trouble 
to  the  Church,  and  Christian  people  were  for* 
bidden  to  frequent  plocee  where  they  were 
sung.  Even  Charlemagne,  who  ordered  a  col  1  ec- 
tion  of  epic  songs  to  be  made,  condemned  the 
vulgar,  reprehensible  type  of  srags  wliioh  were 
sung  round  about  the  Churches.  In  speaking 
of  the  musioof  the  Churchitmustberememlxred 
that  it  had  two  distinot  groups ;  first,  the 
liturgical  portion,  or  plain-song,  without  regular 
rhythm  ;  and  second,  the  music  to  the  hymns 
(proee  or  sequence,  aequaitia},  which  was  both 
melodious  and  rhythmical,  and  represented  the 
popular  part  of  the  service.  By  degrees,  the 
secular  spirit  ci^  itttothssa  pnm*  and  from 
the  11th  century  onwards  popular  songs  ^  are 
to  be  found  in  the  vulgar  tongue  side  by  side 
with  the  Latin  canticles.  These  were  called 
prtms  farcies  or  epUres  farcies  J  Laudable 
attempts  aUo  were  made  by  the  Church  to 
adapt  secular  festivals  and  customs  to  Christian 
purposes.  Thus  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter 
corresponded  with  the  heathen  celebration  of 
the  spring.  Many  of  the  old  Celtic  May -day 
songs*  still  exist,  and  a  great  similarity  of 
melody  can  be  traced  between  them  and  the 
Easter  music  of  the  Church.  The  origin  of  the 
well-known  Easter  hymn  '  O  filii  et  filiae '  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  certainly  as  old  as  the 
12th  oentuiy,  and  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  French  sources.  It  is  unlike  Gr^pirian 
music  in  character,  but  its  athnity  with  some 
of  the  following  Lxamples  of  old  May*day  sou^ii 
called  Chansons  de  qufte,  still  sung  in  diflerant 
parts  of  France,  is  incontestable.' 

Ex.  4. 


a  - 


ooa  ■  l«i  -  tti,  m 


.Bx.  6. 


Hi  a^aatMi-Jaar  •  qoTtt  Sunt  tkaatar. 


I  IavoIx.  La  iltutriui  rranfaUa.  n.  30. 
*  Uaoallr  Ctmflmint*:  rwnfiilakUe  hj  thalr  rhyUua. 
Por  vumpl*  aea  P<tii.  ».  loa. 

■  Him*  rantain  itranf*  rrllea  of  oM  Odito  l*MSh  MM  M 
Trimontntt.    Rev  TIrrKit.  BUloirt,  p.  199. 

■  Ticraut.  Hifnhr  d»  ta  Ckaiunfi  I'optUatr*  «n  fYtmet,  9>.  Ml. 
OtbOT  pa«iui  or  C«IU«  toUvala,  aasa  mt  aildvlatcr  loUlad  taiMa  4» 
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Another  example  of  the  reeemblance  between 
the  (%iueh  and  Iblk^aongB  is  aflbided  bjr  the 

Tonus  Peregrinu3,  the  chant  sung  to  the  Psalm 
'  When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.'  Again  the 
origin  is  obscure,  but  already  in  the  9th  century 
it  was  held  to  be  raiy  old.  Like  '  0  flUi  et 
filiae '  it  differs  in  many  ways  from  Gregorian 
music,  but  several  old  French  songs  could  be 
given  when  the  mekidy  is  idmoet  note  for  note 
that  of  the  Tonus  Pcrcgrinus.  For  instance, 
the  '  Chant  des  Livrees,'  a  very  old  song  still 
rang  at  eoantn  weddl^ ;  or  the  heaiitifiil 
ItftS-oentoiy  *  BoMignolet  dea  hoia.*  > 


Kx.  7, 


t-gno  •  let  (let  l>>y«  Qui  chant«  »u  reril  ho  ■ 
•  ta  oa  •  r  U    vuU  I>'ttO(  sar-aoa  du     vll  ■ 


1st.  Snd-  


± 


I 


0*1   ■'•■t  Tonlu    tna  •  ri   •  er ;   H»l<     il  nVnt<  tiil 


»M  r«*M*ft 


Though  there  is  no  definitti  evidence  in  this 
case  that  the  Church  adopted  a  jvopulnr  tnt  lcly 
for  the  chant,  nor  that  the  people  used  a  chant 
whieh  they  heard  in  ohnreh  for  their  own  aonga, 
it  proves  th<'  ]>o]m!anty  of  thi.s  fine  melody,  and 
that  it  was  common  property  to  both.  And  it 
wOl  he  seen  that  this  praotioe  of  intemixing 
sacred  and  secular  music  has  continued  firom 
those  early  centuries  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  incidentally  remarked  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  article  that  the  folk-songs  have 
given  us  our  scales  ;  and  these  scales  include 
not  only  the  modem  m^or  and  minor  but  also 
the  eodesiastical  or  Gregorian  scales  and  modes. 
Modal  nielo(lies  have  existed  for  himdreds  of 
years,  and  still  exist  all  over  France.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  the  commonest 
soaks  for  the  French  folk-songs  are  the  modem 
major  and  minor  scales.'^  Among  the  most 
Ijeautiful  uiodal  tunes  are  those  found  in 
Brittany,  saofa  as  *  Ls  Olero  dn  Trdm^Io,'  which 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  Dorian  or  first  mode  ; 
a  singularly  pathetic  religions  song  sung  in 
a  time  of  £unine,  '  IMsons  le  ohapelet  *  in  the 
Phrygian  or  third  mode  ;  ami  the  well-known 
'  Ma  douce  Annette,'  or  the  beautiful  '  Le 

r  AquUaneHf  or  F A^{t1itn*tif\  or  ttildtaminrr.  «n«wrrin«  nstpect- 
U>th«Chur<-h(r»tlviiliiof  Chiiatiiiai  iMvC'AKoi.l.the  Rplph«ii]r, 
or  St.  John  th«  Ikipti^t.  Krtve  rlw  tt>  iuukmi  of  •onga  *till  *nt\t  in 
FrtMicv, uiit  oiriiriiitii  to  \»<ih  kin<l((if  mtiiic  Sp»c«  d«b»n  furUivr 
mention  of  tlil«  «al>*<.<ct.  but  (tiU  Aid  lnt«re»tlu(  lnfoiin«Uuu  will 
Im-  found  III  M.  Ttenot'a  •boT»^«gt«A  volOMM.  B.  US  «(  «•(■ 

atludoil  to.) 

I  Tl«rwt.  -_- 


  —\9,mt 


Paradis '  (given  below)  in  the  Aeolian  or  ninth 
mode.' 


Ex.  S. 


Joor  M     glo  •  It  -  MS  at  -  Jrar. 

The  nanative  form  of  song  is  very  ix>pular 

in  France,  and  tlie  generic  teniia  for  thi.s  clasn 
of  song  is  the  CompUtinte.  The  old  Celtic  epics 
and  the  later  ooUeetion  <tf  epies  made  hy  Oharle- 
magne,  the  chansons  df  gesle,  the  early  nnnano  s, 
the  ligendes  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  Christian 
saints,  and  the  old  pathetic  ballade*  of  the 
peasants  would  all  come  under  that  name.  The 
wonderful  Ugaide  called  the  '  Ballade  de  Jesus 
Christ '  is  still  sung  in  Picardy  The  simplicity 
of  the  langiia|{e  and  the  modal  melody  p^t  to 
its  heing  of  jiopular  origin.  Tlie  '  Chanson  de 
la  Perronelle,'  which  has  lived  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people  fmr  centuries,*  resembles  the  oldest 
complaintes  in  its  poetic  forai,  consisting  of 
couplets  of  two  lines  without  a  refrain.^ 

Ex.  9. 


1m  fM-dw 


xiiei  (III*.  I'ui  •  me  •  n4«t 


lU 


rooks  •  mT^  -  •  •  •  li>wnflM«BCMt-flti,  <rak 


pour  (xu 


le  Daal-pbl  ■  ai. 


M.  Tiersot  calls  attention  to  the  strange  fact, 
that  although  these  chansvns  narratives  were 
known  to  e^t,  they  were  far  less  often  inelnded 
in  the  collections  made  from  the  13th  to  the 

'  Th«  ahoT*  kr*  Includ**!  In  M.  BonrKBtilt  DiuMnilrny't  'Tn-ntc 
MtflodleaPopulalrca  de  U  Bone  Brettcn<- ' ;  kii'!  hnc  <t  w<<iil<l  )>r  '^>ii 
TcnIcnttoRtate briefly  M.  Bourvnlt-Duc-iJudritjr'ittfarory.  Hedmle* 
that  thrae  nioitnl  aonn  luive  their  orifln  in  the  Cliiiicll.  Btoaimo- 
nu'Ht  In  that  t)i«  nxxte*  found  In  thmw  and  other  popular  mekxliea. 
lint  (iiilj-of  Fmriiie,  but  nf  Irvland,  ScfitUnd.  0rwM».  etc..  are  actually 
til.-  Hiirvi>,«l  of  iiiu'l'^  ciimmon  to  the  early  Inilo-Kuropcan  raoa. 
Kv  iiialntAtn*  that  the  Ureeka  alone  caltivateal  moslc  bj>  an  art; 
that  the  Church.  taklDf  ite  loalca  from  Orecoe  and  afterwards 
carrying  th*-m  tu  other  conntrica,  broofht  to  Brittany,  for  instance, 
a  liind  of  iiiuaic  mh^.<  \\  i>r\»  already  lanilllar  t<>  th*-  lirrtona  in  their 
poiniUr  «<in^  ;  th  i',  K  -'  •lo-called  ui'>-l<  «  m  iy  Ih-  aa  old  and  aa 
common  to  many  iMtiuiiaUUM  a*  niany  of  the  faniillar  «orda 
comBOB  to  tiM  dMImal  langoacw  of  th*  Indo-KoropMn  Caniily. 
On  the  atreoftth  of  lfet«,  liwtnSmf  iiMntiiciatttr*  of  the  made* 
la  the  Om  k  t\uA  tii>t  thi*  e,  i  lesli.tU-*!.  and  tbU  haa  been  adopted 
by  other  ■  "ii'lm  ni.il  »  i  :f<  .M-'i,E»t.  ThroilKhoat  thin  article, 

however,  the  Church  naiuea  ar>d  Oreaurtail  aitniMn  ol  th«  mode* 
ar*  NtaiMd.  sxetiA  U  tba  Mcttaa  iwtltac  to  Sowr  Id  <lnMb 

«  Thta  lefecd  ii  widely  ipmS  la  Vtum,  I?toftaadla< 
tton  with  a-venii  aainta  la  tlM  Utm4*  Amn*  «t 
Vonrine.    ho-  Ch  tmpSMfff  Sad  WtlwltalB 
PTOtIdcm  de  Krance.' 
•  Tk«  wrttart  fMovS  «( tiM  wi^a  aad  marie  o«  «Ut  nnt  to  to  to 
ta»llB.talli*aiUMM4B«Na«laBato«  ~  ' " 
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nth  centuries  than  the  ehatuons  8tUirtfue$t 
chansons  (Camour,  pcuUmreUe*f  etc  Of  noflot 
years  their  extreme  beauty  haa  dalmad  more 
attention,  and  many  modem  colleoUone  of  them 
have  been  publiiihed. 

To  trace  the  development  of  song  it  is  now 
necessary  to  rctuni  to  the  early  Middle  Agt-s. 
Some  strong  impulse  was  evidently  given  to  the 
human  mind  in  Europe  towards  dose  of  the 
1 1th  century,  and  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours, 
like  the  numerous  schools  of  philoaophj  which 
illuminated  the  1 2th  century,  were  fruits  of 
an  awakened  ardour  for  intellectual  pursuits. 
With  the  Troubadours  a  new  type  of  music  was 
introduced,  which  may  be  described  as  songs 
written  with  conscious  art.  These  versifiers, 
the  Troubadours  and  Trouv^res  to  whom  musio 
and  literature  owe  much,  derived  their  names 
from  '  trobar '  or  *  trouver '  (to  lind  or  invent). 
They  belonged  respectively  to  the  south  and 
north  of  France,  and  wrote  in  the  Langne  d'Oo 
and  Laogue  d'OO.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
in  Provence  and  Langiicdoc  the  new  life  should 
especially  express  itself  in  musio  and  verse, 
for  thf"  '  in  iuiistances  of  those  provinces  were 
favourable  to  the  development  of  sentiment  and 
imagination.  The  rise  of  the  Troubadours  in 
southern  France  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Trouv^res  in  northern  France. 
There  was  less  gaiety  about  these  nortiiera 
versifiers  than  about  the  southern,  but  in  other 
respects  the  resemblance  between  them  was  very 
close.  At  first  the  Tronbadoon  and  TVouvArM 
sang  their  own  verses,  but  the  functions  of  the 
poet  and  singer  soon  became  distinct.  Hence 
a  class  of  professional  musicians  arose,  who 
aang  the  tangt  of  their  own  lords  and  other 
composers.  These  wandering  singers  from 
Provence  and  Picardy,  known  as  Jongleurs 
or  Chanlfors  in  the  south,  and  MenHriers  or 
minstrels  in  the  north,*  went  from  court  to 
court,  country  to  country,  and  joining  tlic 
Cnisailcrs  they  returned  from  the  Holy  Land 
tilled  with  enthusiasm  and  singing  songs  of 
love  and  war.  The  war-songs  or  chanmm  de 
gesfr  were  nnisii  al! y  uninteresting ;  they  were 
merely  long  chanted  tales  where  the  melody 
only  occurs  in  the  short  refrain.  But  the  love- 
songs  were  poems  of  exquisite  grace,  perfect 
rhythm,  and  highly  expre«ive.  Their  voiy 
names  reveal  their  origin,  such  as  the  pattmtrdte, 
aiba  and  ttrenot  tmmm  and  $inmte.*  To  the 

<  Th»  Ifrnftrirr  miii*  tn  h*rt  )tt(.ili>r<l  it  lilv)>i-r  <uii<l>iRt  of 
culture  anfi  tJu^ie  ttpiii  th«  J(>Tigl#ur,  «bo  lu^ut  ikUU-^]  otli^r  ihimI** 
of  popular  ditcniou  i»ach  M  jMlRlinc  anrl  ormliKtlc  fntUi  to  bl> 
mutlcal  >«niiipl'*brn«nt«.  It  DiiMt,  bowvrr,  ho  miienilvrH  thki 
the  lowrr  cImm  in  Fnuioi  mm  ontourhed  hj  the  lyoalwleiir 
mavfinriit.  whirb  covemt  tho  tim*  from  tha  llth  la  Um  tMh 


omtuilM.  Thf  hud  nothing  mora  In  cOMMMk  wltb  th*  Mil 
i..n<ii-ur«  w>  th»  mi»  wn— ting  Itok  totwua  <>»  prnjit  imA  tt» 


MMUU. 

*  to  llMjpMMMiHHklh* pnet  Mgaxi  loaiMtaM  woo*  •BcphCTd. 
«m;  Um  oAs  Bad  »»rr  antwdo  mk.  ■minaSw.  Tb«  tntotu 

mm  mMiiciil  <1IiiI<><im>>i  of  llrrly  rrpurtw  on  Kimr  <ll>pul*<d  puint 
•f  ipillanliir.  niiil  t))"  frrrn'r  »u  an  arlilmn  nf  a  ilrvotad  lover  tn 
MiiBlrtrwa.  Tn  thu  Utt«r  Mm  of  onmpoattlon.  »birh  wa*  »lm» 
■HMk  Mpliovwl  In  Mtlra.  •  aMdal  aalatatto  balniMw.  In(mm»  Mi 
matra— thafaraa  ifcwa  wM«MpUS>yPMW— SrHiiwfc. 


Troubadours  likewise  may  be  ascribed  the  canzo 
and  eansone,  tlie  soula  (soulagement),  a  merry 
song;  and  iJie  las,*  which  is  of  a  melancholy 
character  ;  and  to  the  TronvtTcs  Tiiori-  esjH-cially 
tho  romance.*  The  Troubadours  and  Trouveres 
wore  not  leas  fertile  in  the  invention  of  dauoe 
songs,  combining  solo  ami  rlmnis.  Sucli  were 
the  famous  carol  or  rvndcl  tie  carol,  the 
ctjtringerie  (or  jumping  danoe),  and  the  baltata. 

TIji'  earliist  of  the  Troubadoiii^;  on  rcconl 
was  (juillaume,  Duke  of  Guieune,  who  joined 
the  first  Cmsade  in  1099.  And  among  the 
illustrious  Troubadours  and  Trouveres  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  whose  names  survive 
and  many  of  whose  melodies  have  come  down 
to  US,  there  were  :  Richard  C<i  ur  de  Lion, 
Bertran  de  iiorn,  I'ierre  Kogier,  Uemart  de 
Ventadour,  the  Chfttelain  de  Cmusy,  Onirant 
de  Borneil,  Blondel  de  Xtsle.  Gaee  Brul^, 
liuguos  de  Lusignan,  Thibaut  de  Champagne 
(King  of  KaTarre),  Jehan  Erars,  Giraat  de 
Calenson,  Terrin  d'Angeoonrt,  Adam  de  la 
Bass^,  Adenet  le  Roi,  and  Adam  de  la  Hale. 
The  prime  of  the  IVonbodours  was  past  when 
in  the  yt  ar  in'JO.  the  Troubadour  Academy  of 
Toulouse  was  founded  for  the  cultivation  and 
preserration  of  their  art*  (See  Thovbadovr.) 

The  Troiihadoiira  and  Trouveres  owe  great 
debts  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Folk-song. 
Their  mosio  was  a  componnd  of  the  fulk-aoiig 
for  its  melody  and  form  ;  and  of  the  Gregorian 
chant  for  its  declamation  and  ornament.  But 
inaamnoh  as  the  art  of  literatme  waa  then 
higlily  develoj^d,  and  music  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  it  was  imjKiasible  to  combine  the 
daboimte  and  highly  finiahed  forma  of  poetry 
with  the  music  then  existing,  and  a  new  kind  of 
song,  more  artistic  and  more  developed,  was  the 
reanlt.  The  Tronbadonn  were  eager  to  inTent 
new,  ingenious  and  graceful  phrnsi  s.  metres,  and 
rhythms,'^  and  their  work  was  of  real  value  in 
handing  down  the  rhyming  stana  aa  the  moat 
perfect  vehicle  for  lyrical  r\]ircssion.  Also, 
by  the  preference  the  Troubadours  gave  to  the 
modern  miQor  aoale  the^f  helped  to  establish 
it  in  Euro]>ean  music  l»efore  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  In  this,  and  in  the  simple 
repetitionaof  their  mnsicslphrasee,  they  followed 
the  popular  instinct.  And  thongh  the  Trouha- 
dour  melodies  are  more  developed  and  linished 
l^an  those  of  the  eAonsons  populairtt,  it  is  in 
many  cases  iiu]^>ossiMo  to  state  with  certainty 
which  are  folk-songs  and  which  arc  the  work 
of  trained  mnrieians.   For  instance,  a  paatonl 


song, 


1  reinc 


d'Avril,'  bekmging  to  the  12tfa 


*  Sm  r.  Wolf,  rrUr  dlt  l^ti. 

*  TbarawamwU  Oia  i> ileal  mitn>ma«f  tlwmimttva«««p<aSiM( 

■Md  Thntuam  trtit  In  NorUifrn  Fianca.  'Balk  V«lan«'  of  tba 
MUl  ceiituiy  l»ar  rxatnpir  Ttrt.nt.  fflitttirr,  p,  411 

•  Thcrt'  ytrif  .ih^wjU  In  ttth'T  ifcirt*  Fiancf  ^hcTi*  the  Oay 
SHaitc*  waa  Uufht,  and  whithrr  tJir  Tn  ulaa'^'iin  repalrvd  In  Lant 
(wiMIl  IMt  allawad  to  •PPmu'  In  puMir  i„  li-arn  naw  aa«i«n  HtS 
malaltaB.  Um  nlnatoaU  aiao  luHt  ri(hu  giiintcd  to  Uwm  to  (am 
mtpoiattaMortaOSatoMvatal  to*M.  Tba  a»rll«»l  fkartac  drtw 
ixK  .ignad  hr  tUbm  a*  Cnrnm,  mt  ImM  wOll  tba  tSUi 
ccntorr. 

•  Sw  P.  AShtjr,  i«  I 
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oentory,  is  said  to  be  of  popolar  origin  ;  it 

is  melodious  anrl  rhythmical,  it  luo-s  a  refrain, 
and  the  first  little  phrase  is  four  times  re[>i-at(-d. 
'L'antrier  par  la  matinee,'  by  Thibaut,  King 
of  Navarre  (1201-54),  o|>eiia  with  a  phrase 
exactly  similar,  which  is  ulso  repeated.'  There 
is  tlie  same  charm  of  sincerity  and  pretty  senti- 
mtnt  about  an  old«r  aong,  the  OhAtdwin  de 
Coucy's  (1192)  'Quant  1<  rnssignol,'^  though 
the  form  is  less  concise.  It  ia  composed  in 
phnses  of  seTen  bars  mdk,  like  many  other 
iiiefliieval  sougs.^  Both  ai»  good  iQiMrtntioiiB 
of  Troubadour  aoi^* 

■x.  la       QumU  U  Roaignol, 

CRlTiLAtir  M  Oooor. 


^^^^^^^ 


QnuiU    In  •  Ml 


plalna  d«    bon  -  na  ro  -  Icn  • 


-  W  (hsn  t*-ral 


'•4 

conflns  »  ' 


mfa. 


mill  dl  Unt 


Hto  wte .  kto  .  .  4W  .  .  .   fU  M 


•cr  •  •  Tlni 


tlf>nt  \\i    •    •    i  frt. 


Very  few  sirvetUe^,  but  many  pastoureUcs, 
liaye  been  preserved  from  ^  19th  oentnry. 

This  i»eriod  was  siiecially  rich  in  sacrod  and 
secular  dramatic  representations  ;  and,  aa  before 
stated,  proses  and  canticles  in  plain* chant 
melody  are  found  side  by  side  with  light, 
rhythmical  pojiular  tunes.  It  is  thus  in  '  Daniel 
Ludus  '  by  one  Hilairc,  played  in  1250.  The 

■  Ambrm.  tlrtrkii*!!'  Hrr  Mutlk.  II.  327.  and  Ttnaot,  BUt.,  p.  971. 

*  Ambnw.  MM.  11.  SSI.  BniMy  and  tatM  put tiMW  Into  modos 
notAtlon.  and  where  t>tey  A\tln.  Binnvy'i  ar*  th*  tourer  notM 

'  Amither  n(  ThIHaat'a  Kngii,  '  J«  nir  qiildoi*  pnrtir  dtaMW/ 
riven  by  Ambm*.  tl.  2SN.  Hm  xii  alUnutliiK  rhTthni  of  tw»  MM 
tbTM  bun.  but  It  prtwrvm  a  p«ifcct  •ytniiictijr  of  form, 

*  Fuilher  cxkmplea  of  Trunbadoiir  »nn«it  «IU  be  found  In  Wolfe 
Vffx-T  Kite  LaU.  Kimwrttri'ii  Srkirktnl'i  tind  Heiek<%flnJMt  de* 
wi  tirirt,.-n  armn^M  :  J.  Stuffonl  Siiilth'o  '  MimIch  Atitlno*.'  and  in 
til'-  i^i^torlMot  liiuatc  by  Ainbm*.  F«tl*.  Bainey.  lUtJ  utJirrs.  Alao 

for  moOHnlaed  matoM  m«  WakctUa'a  'BdMia  du  Tampa 
voLL 


<  Jen  de  S.  Nioolas*  an(f  *  Le  Juif '  were  of  the 

same  type,  at  once  saered  and  comic.  The 
character  of  the  mysteries  remained  faithful  to 
tradition  ;  these  were  only  a  continuation  of 
the  liturgical  dramas  of  the  11th  century.^ 
But  by  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the 
Trouverea  had  broken  loose  from  the  Church, 
and  rssorted  to  little  Tillage  histories  or  loTe> 
stories  for  their  material.  '  AucaaaiB  et  Nico- 
lete/  the  well-known  chant-JaJbU,  belongs  to 
this  time.  Musically  more  important  was 
Adam  de  la  Hale's  celebrated  pastonle  *  L*-  jeu 
de  Robin  et  de  .Marion,'  which  was  played 
at  the  court  of  Charle.s  of  Anjou  at  Naples  in 
1285.  This  work  has  long  been  attributed 
solely  to  Adam  de  la  Hale's  own  invention,  but 
M.  'Tiersot  has  now  shown  that  A.  de  la  Uale 
probably  wrote  the  play,  and  then  strung 
together  a  number  of  j-opular  tunes  (many  of 
them  of  far  older  date)  to  suit  his  words." 
Thiis  this  pastoral  comedy  forms  probably  the 
oldest  collretion  of  Fictich  folk-tunes  in  exist- 
vw-f.  Adam  dr  la  Hale,  together  with  (Juil- 
laume  de  Machault,  should  utore  properly  be 
classed  among  the  OftaiuMMiierv,  or  the  early 
iiuLsicians,  who  in  the  13th  century  paved  the 
way  for  the  contrapuntal  school,  which  for  two 
centuries  was  to  be  the  predominating  influence 
in  Euro{>ean  music  A.  de  la  Hale,  sumanied 
'  Le  liossu  d'Arra.s,'  wa.s  born  in  I'J  IO  ;  Machault 
in  1285,  thus  fonning  the  link  between  the 
Tronv^res  and  the  scholar  musiciuis  of  a  little 
later  time.  Like  the  Tmuvi-rrs  they  often 
invented  both  the  words  and  the  melodies  of 
their  eongs,  but  they  also  attempted  to  write 
in  the  polyphonic  form  of  com{ioaition ;  and 
raw  and  imprfect  as  these  ellbrts  were,  they 
marked  a  ste])  in  advance.  To  Adam  de  la 
Hale  and  G.  de  Maohaidt  French  music  owea 
much;  not  only  can  the  form  of  the  future 


Ex.  11. 


Mia.      BoWm  b'« 


FUt*. 


-  •  t»  OU  •  U  •  1«   da*  •ear   •   U  •  t«     Uirme    et  («;ie 

Dill  Seijiiiy  al  Fine. 


aoua  kta  •  ul  -  e  et  chuln  -  ta  ■  re  -  le     i   leur  inu 


vaudevUU  be  detected  in  the  pastorale  '  Robin 
et  Marion,*  but  its  chansons  are  strictly  similar 


■  Saa  bToIx,  L»  JMwfatM  /Vanrni«'.  p.  41. 
*  Apncr  prnhlblta  qunUnf  hen  at  ten|ith  M.  Ttcnott 
and  oonclualre  arnuiiicnta.   They  are  girtn  In 


bla  BUMf  40  la  CkaiMMt  Ftp.  Baa  aapacUlty  pb  dH  af 
tkautMa  Hau,  Adut  d*  ta,  voL  IL  pi.  iB& 
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in  structure  and  character  to  chansons  of  modem 
date.  In  the  old  and  new  alike  we  find  a 
strongly  marked  rhythm,  easy  intarrals,  and  a 
paucity  of  uotee,  repetition  of  one  short  melodic 
phrase,  the  major  mode,  the  favourite  6-8  time, 
and  an  extreme  simplicity  of  general  plan.* 
Though  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  sinoe 
'  Kobin  et  Marion '  was  written,  the  song  'Robin 
m'aime'  (ex.  11)  is  still  sung  in  Ilennegau.' 

In  two  volumes  of  old  French  and  Latin 
poems,  the  author  Guillaume  de  Machault  is 
•^1^  poet  rad  nnrioiu.  Hie  forms  of  the 
pooBDS  an  wy  varied,  and  among  them  are  a 
great  nnmber  of  lais,  virelais,  ballades,  rondeaux, 
and  nnuklets,  with  description  of  the  music  to 
which  they  are  aet^  Machault  seems  to  have 
been  most  renowned  for  his  graceful  and  rhyth- 
mi'  al  ballettei,  which  are  written,  as  a  rule,  in 
triple  or  compound  time.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  songs  of  this  early  {leriod  the  melody 
is  never  protracted  and  drawn  out  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  words,  but  closely  follows  the  quick 
succession  of  syllables  without  visible  etfort. 
And  these  old  melodies  oftaa  ham  the  lambio 
fhythm,  for  instsnos* 


Kx.  13. 


Al>AM  I'E  l-\  Hai.e. 


II  n'wt    •!  boo  •  o«  ri 


•da 


<ia«  IDA  -  tooa. 

Contemporary  with,  or  •  little  junior  to 
ICachault,  was  Jehannot  Lescurol,  who  wrote 
rmwmecs  wkioh  are  still  extant  in  MS.  One 
of  fliese, '  A  tovs  doaoe  dibonnsire/  whioh  hss 
been  translated  into  modern  notation  by  F^tia,* 
exhibits  a  more  developed  melody  and  a  more 
modern  tendency  than  other  produotioiis  of  the 
SSniu  date. 

If  it  be  true  that  daring  the  14th  and  15th 
oentnries,  llie  dntrch  exeroiaed  an  exdvstvo 
dominion  over  music,  she  was  nevertheless  a 
friend  to  secular  songs.  By  taking  popular 
tnnes  for  the  themes  of  thrir  nsnss  and  motets, 
such  as  '  L'omme  arni<^,'  'Tant  jo  me  deduis," 
'  Se  la  face  ay  pale '  (used  by  Dufay) ;  or 
•  Baises-moi '  (by  RoselliX  '  Malhear  me  bat '  (by 
Josqvin  des  Pres),  etc.  ,^  the  musicians  of  the 
(Anreh  pnsanred  many  a  melody  which  would 
oflierwise  bare  perished.  *  L'omme  snrni'  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  famous  song  of  the 
Middle  igo>i  and  it  owes  its  notoriety  not  so 
modi  to  its  beanty  as  to  the  fiwt  that  contra- 
puntal composers,  from  Dufay,  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  oentury,  to  Palestrina,  used  it  more 
than  any  other  (blk-song.  (See  LHomir. 
ARM6,  voL  ii.  p.  687.)  From  want  of  such 
adopUon  by  the  Church,  some  of  the  airs  have 
been  lost  to  which  the  carious  old  NoSIs,  printed 

•  Tlmot.  BUbAn.  p.  37X 

■  Tlito  nMnpl*  U  takan  frum  M.  t.aaar  and  B.  D»vU'a  nuioir* 
4H»  Mottutim  jhiiteiifi.  p.  loa 

*  Tha  Tolamaa  wara  toand  (n  \'fT  hf  Count  da  Cajloa  In  m  royal 
Utanry  In  Ftancn.    Bnm-r.  fllti  <>/ Jfu.  It.  30S. 

♦  Arabroa,  Oat.  drr  Munk.  ii.  'Xt. 

»  Tbia  aam  la  to  be  luupd  tn  the  Kmm*  Jftrtewf »  toL  »U.  Ho.  M. 

•  aatna  OM.  Sip  JiMk  M.  is«  «» 


in  black  letter  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
were  sung,  though  the  names  of  the  airs  (such 
as  *Faulce  trahison,'  etc)  nmsin  as  snpsr^ 

scriptions.    (See  Nokl.)^ 

In  that  great  age  of  serious  polyphonic  music 
a  high  place  was  held  by  the  French  school,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  by  the  Gallo- Belgian 
school,  for  during  the  14th  and  16th  centuries 
no  distinction,  as  regards  music,  can  t>s  drawn 
between  northern  France  and  Flanders. 

The  direct  use  made  of  secular  music  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  is  remarkably  illustratsd 
by  the  works  of  Clement  Marot.  He  was  a 
translator  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  ;  and  the 
first  thirty  of  them,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
king,  Franfois  L,  were  set  or  '  parodied  '  to  the 
favourite  dance-airs  of  the  Court  ^  Popularity 
was  thus  at  once  secured  for  the  Psalms,  which 
members  of  the  Court  could  sing  to  their 
favourite  oMiraiUes,  aarabandes,  and  hourreea. 
After  Marot's  death  I3eza  continued  his  work  at 
Calvin's  instance,*  Much  doubt  existed  for  a 
long  while  as  to  whom  belonged  the  credit  of 
having  set  the  Psalms  to  music.  Some  ascrilied 
it  wholly  to  Marot,  others  to  Goudimcl  ;  but 
M.  Douen  has  now  made  it  clear  that  these 
men,  together  with  Jambe  de  Fer,  Franc, 
Claudin,  and  others,  adapted  the  Psalms  to  old 
secular  songs. In  the  '  Psautier  Flamand 
Primitif  (1540)  all  the  psslms  are  for  one 
voice,  and  with  only  two  exceptions  they  can 
all  be  traced  back  to  their  sources  iu  popular 
French  and  Flemish  songs.**    (See  Pbaltek.) 

While  secular  music  was  thus  mode  to 
minister  to  the  Church,  it  had  a  separate 
though  Jess  conspicuous  qphsrs  of  its  own. 
This  is  attested  by  the  vaux-d^-vire  (or 
drinking-songs),'^  tmr-<i<-ri7/c  (better  known 
by  their  modern  uanu'  of  vaudevilles)  and  nii-n- 
dt-eowr,  ooUeoted  and  published  in  tlie  16th 


8i«  atmnU  Marttt  U  PmimUmr  gmammm, 
it—toS  to  Ma  wniSMiit  HarMMlBMHa 
M  moiibrv  aealamant  (nalra  OB.  aoaaatliixi  caH 


»  A  lift  of  <-..Hr,-t)on!.  ..f  Niifln  la  jtlven      Tirrao^  nt.  n.  M2. 

•  Wckrrlin  xii  In  hU  '  hkhoo  .Iu  T<'||>(m  |--t1'  W  W.  that 
when  unj  il-itiuY  utr  litsuuiia  popular,  rhyiiian  Imwiadlalaljr 
'  {•nro'li.-rl '  It.  1 put  woitla  to  It.  aa  Uiat  It  couM  ba  •ung.  tA 
U-im  '  iMnMlr  '  tliUK  had  no  aanaa  of  fanrltwiae,  but  It  ilmply  ■laaiil 
iwl'.ptatlon.  'Dip  liallnnU  la*n<>>1  a  laantlty  of  th<mr  mmft, 
■  L'Alx-ille.  »  wi-ll  knovn  (•«nii|.lt>,  ti  rmlly  a  tiiliiu«t. 

•  CiilTtd,  *ho  ili-trstwl  tlif  «i  t;-.  rwitniuriKlnl  iiiunic,  nrvi-rthrlm, 
frum  the  purely  uttUt.trl.in  (xjUit  u(  vle«.  'la  parulc  cluntteqal 
purta  baaucuup  pliu  furt.' 

-  -  —     .   _       (,noa  od«  of  the 

■yva.  'Qna  Dla»- 
iHmI 'U  MaraeUlataw 

Boirnenote.'  It  I*  aatcular  tun«  of  Almtlan  urigln.  aii'l  It  appranrd 
flnt  In  tlie  flmt  edition  uf  the  .Struhun.'  PnlU-r. 

>>  Fur  eaHll^ur$,  inureovrr.  u  orll  u  inmr.  *n<l  pmlma.  M>cular 
alia  vara  opanly  uUllaad.  And  v-ronliKr  U>  iKmen  <pp.  DM  and 
709)  Vbv  Ranuin  Catholica  bav«  npver  ccawl  to  lulapt  ncralar  alia 
to  «ocl<wlaatlcal  ium  from  the  llUh  cmtury  down  to  th<-  pr  tm  nt 
time.  lie  lupporta  thia  itateuieot  bf  rafCrence  to  ■  Im  pl«uaa 
aluuetti-  arac  auii  tire-ltrx ;  Cfaatrioii,  HpirttueUr*.  1«  pliipart  mir  laa 
nir.  ni'iiKloii)..  |i«r  Ant.  il^' In  C'mrlilr,  IH!*)  ;  '  Itniudon.  d«  J^iia- 
rhri.l  «_Mi  i'«ntl<|u**«ur  di-.  aim  d  djji-ra"  it  -Ir  \  ..iul<»*  11  lea.  p«r  .^bbd 
Pek^^^lTg"  (ParlaK^Mrf^Coiicfta  Bpirttaaia.'  aooltoetl^ 

Roaalnl.  M«hul.  and  otMn. 

>'  Baaaalln  and  Jean  I*  BoMCVbd  llvnl  In  thr  llttir  \it!li-T>  irtHjf 
aroand  Vlra  In  Notmaody,  In  the  aromd  half  uf  th<-  IMh  ivntury, 
wrote  vt»Dr  (avaarlta  drinking -huhki,  and  banoa  drink  ing-aonoi 
ouna  to  ha  called  pauM-dt-trin.  Some  aiitata  hare  oonfiuad  thl* 
term  with  the  aafa  daaSla.  wUch  AppJM  to  dtasaona  anng  In  tlM 
atreata.  and  lator  to  My  wWS  mualnaaid  Mght  JahaB 
Cbardarolne'a  (amoma  ocdlcatloa  of  BMrnodte  aotifa  of  thr  14th 
i^ntury  t«  ■Ir.^^rllwHl  mm  c*>nln1nli»(j  ravr-^e  riJIr  and  9oiM-^*-Hf!e, 
ihtnu'iiiii  '1'  \tU'\  I  U'->«  ll'.trrnirr*  avj*-  Iror  iiiiialqne  (■rlcln.<lr. 
taila  qua  '  MIgnuiinc,  alluiw  vulr  at  la  roar.'  by  Ranwid.  rtc 
 '  MiMm,  fp.  MB—d  tn  tar  utkm  «toiiitor «  ~ 
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century.  Much  grace,  indeed,  and  gaiety  were 
erinoed  in  the  poetry  and  mosie  of  the  aongs 
and  romances  of  this  period,  and  it  woald  be 
wrong  to  disparage  such  writers  as  Gnillanme 
le  Heurteur,  Noe  Faignient,  Pierr^  Vermont,  and 
FrsD9oi8  I.,  whose  song,  *0  triste  d^partir,' 
with  moaic  by  A.  Muret,  is  full  of  feeling.  But 
more  important  work  was  undoubtedly  being 
done  by  their  polyphonic  oontemporariee. * 

The  etTecU  of  the  great  change  which  came 
over  vocal  music  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
were  perhajw  more  marked  in  France  and  in 
the  Netherlands  than  elsewhere.  Polyphonic 
music,  whether  in  masses  or  in  madrigals,  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  tht  f^MJ  of  the  Oallo- 
Belgian  School ;  but  when  once  the  monodic 
system  had  gained  universal  recognition  poly- 
phonic music  began  to  decline,  even  where  it 
had  flourished  moat ;  and  the  French- Flemish 
School  m^rendered  its  individuality  by  absorp- 
tion  into  the  Italian  School.  Tlte  French  com- 
poten  were  likewise  influenced  by  two  other 
gnat  innovmtions  of  this  time,  namely,  the 
creation  of  discords  by  Monteveids^  MM  tilt 
application  of  music  to  the  drama.  Hence- 
forward original  melodies  of  their  own  invention 
wm  axpeoted  of  musicians,  and  the  old  praotioe 
of  ohoosing  themes  for  their  compositions  in 
folk-aonga  or  popular  dance -songs  died  out, 
though  iti  disappearance  was  gradual.^  Songs 
for  one  Toioe,  such  as  the  'Airs  de  Cour'  of 
the  early  17th  century,  accompanied  by  lute  or 
harfiaiehainl,  began  to  Bnd  favoorand  to  drive 
ain  for  Beveral  voices  from  the  ground  they  had 
oooapied  for  more  than  160  years.  And  that  most 
dwmetniatie  type  of  French  song,  the  romamMf 
was  Hoon  to  commence,  or  rather  resume,  a  vaign 
of  jMnmlarity  which  is  not  yet  ended. 

Scudo'  defines  the  romance  as  a  song  diTided 
into  several  'couplets,'  the  air  always  simple, 
niuve,  and  tender,  the  words  to  treat  of  sentiment 
and  love.  Unlike  the  chanson  it  is  never 
political  or  satirical.  It  was  one  of  the  very 
earliest  fruits  of  French  grace,  sensibility,  and 
gallantry  ;  and  though  its  attributes  may  have 
varied  from  time  to  time,  it  remained  un- 
changed in  its  essence  from  the  era  of  the 
Thmbadoan  until  the  IMi  flantniy.  There 

•  A  c»I»br«t«l  collrctltin,  »llh  »  >l.>lt.-«tloii  \t<  \  t\%r'.*m  IX., 
WmmtA.  «na  pabllabwi  in  1S72,  anlar  the  UUe  of  -  Mediwcw  d* 
^iMimM.' ■ml  II  iilaliiiil  »m0t  !>■  ftwi.  ili.  iiiilawiiillniM 
»«||JM  br  an  tka  bwt-koavn  a>l1o.B<4(<Mi  compown.  rack  m 
Jnamtn.  Mooton,  CT«o<llii.  rU.  T»iiim-  ■on(«.  oih»ri  of  th» 
■une  (Ut«,  lukve  •trMnf  tncl' ■..  .ri.l  uir  full  ,«i>unte  dvvtcv*. 
PtcrfaKinMnt'i  waiinr\*^err  let  t>  inutic  br  Pblllpi«  il"  MonU.  In 
Cftk  ils.  •ixl  iwTen  pftit*.  «nd  hU  aoncs  la  Mor  parti,  by  Bcrtiand 
MS  Iqrnard.  Mrntlon  ahouM  alau  he  maida  o<  Ck<wp«l.  Kalf.  and 
Otawnt  JaaiMquin.  whoa*  d«K-r1pt<v«  ■ooga  laock  mm  the  OU  4* 
Mfatfamad  a  n«w  fMtar*  tn  nioalc.  alao  aooibcrt  kihI  Crrton. 
Bat  Wnh  tli«  tnir  poljiihook  aoof  thU  article  li  not  r<>n<-prnf<1. 

•  Whan  ptitjtlc  opinion  flr*l  l-^a***!  t4'  ajiprofe  this  |iractii^. 
poarta  did  nut  at  uucr.  atmidnn  It.  but  thry  nu  li>ii(7r  prudutxM 
«*cMi  Plata*  vlilcb  wart  atrvwadtr  pargdlaa  or  adaptatlona ;  it  now 
taOMM  laUr  teMt  to  altHh  fWr  mm  to  all  Ikair  nalodlaB. 
amallMr  UMf  ware  ortfllnal  ar  tonwMd.  Aa •  trvleai aaaa Objiii- 
Vamv  Otaairi  ir  nmy  be  qnoUd:  DMUivr  tit*  wonli  nf  which 
van  bgr  Hrnrl  l  v.  n>>r  th«  moalr  br  hia  maltr*  d*  rhapallr,  I>u 
Oiarroy.   Tba  air  1*  raaily  an  oU  Nad  of  anhnown  autbonblp. 


was,  it  is  true,  a  period  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Troubadours,  when  the  romaHce  was 
threatened  with  extinction,  by  its  formidable 
rival,  the  polyphonic  chanaon,  but  the  17  th 
century  saw  it  again  in  possession  of  all  its 
old  supremacy.  Louis  XIII.  wrote  several ;  and 
his  munc-maater,  Pierre  Ou^dron,  was  perhapa 
the  foremoet  composer  of  nmanee$  of  that  time. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  his  work,  *Aux 
plaisirs,  aux  d^lioes,  bergt^rcs,'*  contains  modu- 
lations which  are  remarkable  for  that  date. 
Qu^dron's  son-in-law,  Bodsset,  was  the  author  of 
a  very  famous  romance,  'Cachez  beaux  yeux.' 
And  the  names  of  Beaulieu,  Deschamps,  Colaase, 
Bemier,  Licfe\Tc,  Lambert,  and  Pierre  Ballard 
may  be  recorded  ai  oompooers  of  this  age.  The 
last  (whose  '  Belle,  yona  m'avez  bleae^,'  was  a 
favourite)  was  a  member  of  the  fiunous  Ballard 
family  of  music-printers  and  also  composers. 
As  printers  they  preserved  a  lai^  quantity  of 
brundUa  (see  Bbunkttb'),  muMCtai*  and  other 
dance -songs  and  drinldng  -  songs.  Several 
bruneUe*  were  included  in  the  great  collection 
of  the  old  French  popular  songs  which  A. 
Philidor  copied  out  with  his  own  hand,  and 
dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.  Many  were  un- 
donhCedly  written  on  old  Noel  airs,  es]>eciall7 
those  in  parts.*  After  the  17th  century  they 
became  scarcely  distinguishable  from  romanoeap 
For  axoellcnt  and  typical  ■peooiMna  of  tha 
romances  of  the  18th  century  we  may  quote 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  '  Le  Rosier'  and  'An  fond 
d  une  stuiibrt'  vallt-o,'  tioth  of  which  are  found 
in  his  collection  entitled  '  Les  Consolations  des 
Mis^res  de  la  vie.'  The  musicians  of  this  period 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  1>y  tlie  grace  and 
delicacy  of  contemporary  pot- try  to  create  tender 
and  simple  melodies.  Insipid  ns  the«e  songs 
must  seem  to  us  now,  they  hf  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  age  which  produced  them. 
It  was  the  time  of  that  singular  phase  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  will  be  for  ever  associated 
with  the  name  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  ;  a  time  of 
yearnings  to  return  to  some  imagined  state  of 
native  innocence,  to  an  ideal  pastoral  life  in 
aome  yisionary  and  often  artificial  Arcadia. 
All  this  was  faithftiUy  reflected  in  the  works  of 
its  poets  and  niuidoians.  Monsigny  lastilietiTely 
returned  to  the  style  of  the  folk-song,  even  to 
the  pattourellr-  and  eomplainU.  His  ftaqnent 
use  of  the  minor  seventh  of  the  acale  gives  a 
touch  of  metliR'valism  to  hia  songs  :  ^ 

•  Pnhllahrd  In  Wrterlln  i  '  Echo*  du  Tempa  viumt:  Tt.l.  IIL  la 
It  la  taiirn  frum  a  rrry  ran  i^'lln-tlun  rntitlni  'All*  da  OOV 
dr  dIfRrrnta  autvura.  h  \\\rr%.  jiulih^a  da  I6]S  a  lOIBL  Pmrla,«aia 
PIcrra  BalUrd.'   (OoMron  i  meloiy  la  in  Ui*  Arrt  buck.) 

•  Hera  we  duit  Baaation  UMdrooa-baaa  which  ooeura  ao  traqnaotly 
In  mtuattM  and  othrr  dancw-aonca.  Nnmarooa  namplaa  may  b« 
fidind  in  Wi-krrlin'a  '  FxhiM*  dtj  Tmipa 

"  In  WrkrrUi.'*  pt^-miil  ^nl.  tif  hi.  'K.  he-  .lu  T<rii(.»*  jfiK-t  h*- 
•tataa  that  thla  oullwrtkun  eapKiaily  ch«rucl«rtaea  tha  JTth  aud 
IMh  emtorlaik  aMl  '  thon^  writtan  aarllar  tha  mtmt  wata  galf 
pnbllahad  when  thair  popolarlty  wa«  irmit  vnnagti  to  It.' 
Wriiprlln  Kl»e«  a  »alaahla  ]l»t  nf  thi>  M  lWtl.m*  drawn  upon  for 
thi.  voluiiir,  with  lull  Ji-w  n['t  i  ' 111.  I  '1«t.  «  Th»  f»»uur1l^ 
'  Mrnurt  d'F.xaudct'  iRiaudat  waa  k  tunooa  dandofl  inaatar).  with 
worda  by  Fkvart.  i«  InelotoS  MMM  tiM  «a«IMIH  4  a«wr.  All 
thM*  dan(»aon(i.  cxoapt  tba  tolBMii  SR  to  MtoM*  M  USHk 
aad  In  nvahr  partoda. 
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Ex.  IS. 

■ao    pt>tn       mm  tern  •  •  kal  •  t*. 

Grt^try,  on  the  other  haiiJ,  who  wa.-.  ,i  far  uune 
advauoed  musician,  oonsuiously  set  liiniitelf  the 
talk  of  repradndng  th«  old  melodio  form  of  the 
IWk-soDg.  He  confesses  to  liave  written  the 
romance  of  Kichard  Cceur  de  lAotx,  '  Uue  ti^vre 
brftlaiito,'  Am*  vieux  ^yle.*  And  ontainly 
when  the  littU*  art-.Hiiiii,'s  or  roinaiices  of  this 
period  are  closely  exsuii tied,  Uiey  showexterually 
but  UtUe  differanoe  from  the  folk-aonga,  though 
in  their  esnencf  they  are  wiih-  apart,  being 
artificial  ratlier  tliau  uatural  auU  spoutaneous. 
As  examples  it  will  saiBoe  to  mention  a  few 
favotirit'  .s  siicli  ;us  :  Monsigiiy'.s  'O  nia  tendre 
musette '  (words  by  La  Harpu) ;  '  11  pleut, 
bergke/  hf  Simon;  *Le8  penta  deeanz,'  by 
Rigel  ;  'L' amour  fait  j)aaser  le  tomi>s,'  by 
Soli^;   *Le  poiut  de  jour,'  by  Dalayrac ; 

*  Annette  et  Luhfn,'  by  Fawt,  tad  *  Qne  j'aime 
&  voir  h's  Iiiroiiilt  llrs.'  liy  Dcviciuie. 

Altliough  romances  were  so  much  iu  vogue 
nnd  reached  ao  high  a  d^[ree  of  popularity 
there  wcxf  so!i;;s  of  other  kinds  written  by  the 
composers  ot  the  Ibth  century  of  equal  import- 
ance. Amongst  diese,  political  songs  are  pro- 
minent, and  in  no  country  have  they  Iwen 
more  so  tliau  iu  France.  The  Mazariuade  of 
the  17th  centnty  was  a  vast  oolleoticn  of  mme 
than  4000  satirical  elfusions  against  Maarill, 
adopte«l  to  ix>pular  airs.  Early  in  the  Iflth 
oentaiy  was  heard  the  famons  sMig» '  Hslbmilc 
s'<-ii  va-t-en  guerri-,'-  and  Iat<T  on,  in  the  first 
throes  of  the  Kevolution,  the  Royalists  were 
singing  'PlanTre  Jacques'  (words  by  the  Mar* 
qui>e  de  Travi  net),  and  the  air  resounded  with 
'(^a-ira,'  from  the  throats  of  the  insui^gent 
cabbie  of  Puis.  *0  Richard,  ft  mon  Boi'  and 
'Oil  pout-on  etre  niieux'  have  l)Pconic  liistorical 
by  their  use  at  the  same  terrible  period.  As 
might  have  been  expected  of  so  profoand  a 
moveiiKiit,  the  Revolution  gave  birth  to  many 
remarkable  songs.  To  the  stormy  years  at  the 
dose  of  the  18th  and  the  opening  of  the  19th 
centuries  are  due  the  finest  chants  or  jMitriotic 
songs  of  France.  Supremo  among  tliese  stands 
the  'Marseillaise/  which  has  won  immortality 

for  ita  author  and  oomjKjser,  Rougct  de  Lisle. 
Next  in  fame  conie  three  sou^  of  Mchul's,  tlie 
'Chant  da  Depart'  (words  1^  Ohteier),  the 

*  Chant  dp  Retour,*  and  the  '  Chant  de  Victoire.' 
And  by  tiie  side  of  these  may  be  set  the  tine 

*  R4veil  du  Penple '  hf  OsTeaux,  and  the  *  Pere 
de  ITiiivt  rs '  Viy  Gossec.  ContemjK>rary  with 
these  (Mjug.s,  but  on  a  lower  level  of  political 
importance  and  musical  value,  were  'Cadet 
BoobmUs,'  the  '  Chanson  de  Dsgobert,' '  Fanfan 

I  Ur^tiy.  Ktfitii  >wr  ta  Jturlfti*,  L  M. 

>  For  (uitlirr  iiirntUin  u{  Xhttm  pOllUrkI  and  hUtorlcml  aoDgi 
■fmtat*  bMdlnc*  In  Um  DkttoMuyt  and  tor  tk*  tamm  M  J.  B. 
wSMfUaM  'Ommm  H*,  *m  ffiuwS*  Amm.' 


la  tulipe,'3  'Te  souviens-tu,'  the  'R^t  du 
Caporal,'  and  many  others  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate.  Of  a  different  kind  wajs  the 
oilicial  national  anthem  of  the  Restoration, — the 
beautiful  old  song  'Vive  Henri  which  was 
much  in  vogne  in  1814  after  tlie  Allies  entered 
Paris. 

AfttT  the  accession  of  Napoleon  and  the 

accom|>anying  revival  of  monarchical  traditions, 
the  demand  for  romances  was  more  eager  than 
ever,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  composers  ready 
to  supply  it^  Tlie  most  successful  were  Plan* 
tade,  Garat,  Pradlier,  an<i  Lambert.  Another 
popular  contemjiorary,  }^>osiK^ssing  more  musical 
erudition,  was  Dalvimare,  whose  'Chant  h^roique 
du  Cid  '  is  a  fine  song.  Choron  was  founder  of  a 
school  whence  issued  Duprez,  Scudo,  and  others, 
who  were  both  singers  and  song  composers. 
The  names  of  several  women  should  aJso  be 
included  among  romance  writers :  Mme.  Gail, 
Queen  Hortcnsc,  Mme.  Duchambge,  and  Loisa 
Pugct.  The  first  named  was  the  best  musician. 
Alraut  Queen  Hortense  there  was  more  of  the 
amateur  coinpoeer,  and  slie  would  trust  to 
Drouet,  Carbonnel,  or  Plan  tade  to  put  herairsinto 
musical  shape.  Her  I)est  songs  were  *  Partant 
pour  la  Hyrie '  and  '  Rc{K>sez-vou8,  bon  chevalier.' 
Mine.  Duchambge  owed  her  reputation  to  the 
skill  with  which  Nourrit  sang  her  songs,  and 
Loisa  Puget  wa.s  a  favourite  in  schools  Sttd 
convents.  Of  others  who  wrote  about  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  A.  do  Beauplan,  Pauseron,  Jadin, 
Bmguicre,  Mengal,  Dolive,  Berton,  Lis,  and 
Pollet.  As  a  general  retlection  on  these  songs, 
it  may  be  said  tliat  their  most  common  fault 
is  the  endeavour  to  express  inflated  sentiment 
with  inade<}uate  means.  A  discrepancy  is  con- 
stantly felt  between  the  commonplace  simplicity 
of  tlie  accompaniments  and  modulations,  and 
the  intense  sentimentality  or  turgid  pomposity 
of  the  words.  The  dispsritj  COUld  only  be 
oonceakHj  by  highly  drsnstio  or  egptesrive 
singing. 

Out  of  the  revolutionary  era  of  1830  there 
came  in  France  a  splendid  outburst  of  lyric 
poetry.  This  was  the  era  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  Dtflavigne,  Alfred  de  Mussot,  and 
Beranger.  And  it  was  natural  that  tlie  song 
should  be  responsive  to  the  poetic  movement 
of  the  time.  In  1828  Monpou's  sitting  of 
Stranger's  'Si  j'ttais  petit  oiseau'  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  School. 
Many  of  de  Musset'sand  Victor  Hugo's  ballades 
and  romances  were  also  composed  by  him.  But 
Mon|)ou  was  not  a  highly  trained  musician ; 
though  striking  and  original  his  music  was 
faulty.    He  was  a  slave  to  the  influence  of  the 

'  An  oI<l  "'tin  '><  Irrrtiilar  mftrc  by  Soiii1<iui''r<' il*  St  Mure,  wtt 
to  an  €>W  tout-,  in  I  •  i(  rrmrljr  [>ii|.iuUr  tiet«r.  ii  171'-'  ii  'l  iw:''.' 

*  Henri  IV..  tXii  KlU.  Tb*  turlwlr  1>  multily  ol  li-r  than  hl< 
date,  at  it  tint  apprara  aa  the  llmtn  ot »  Noil  In  a  oi>ll<>c1|im  (lab- 
UaliMl  In 
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RoiiKintic  SchiX)!,  and  his  songs  well  illustrate 
the  extreme  exaggeration  to  which  it  waa  prone. 
Simibir  qualities  were  likewiae  displayed  by  an 
inconip.iralily  greater  musician,  Hector  Berlioz. 
In  him  there  waa  a  depth  of  poetic  insight  and 
a  snbtle  aanaa  of  beaxity,  to  which  Monpoa  oonld 
make  no  pretension.  Of  all  I'li  i  lin/'s  works  his 
songs  are  the  least  tinged  with  exaggeration. 
He  wrote  twenty-eeren  in  all,  of  which  perhaps 
the  '  Nuits  d'CU-,'  op.  7,  are  the  Wst.  '  Sur  lea 
lagunes '  and  '  L'Abaenco '  are  especially  beauti- 
ftiL  'La  CSaptive,'  op.  12,  is  a  long  piece 
written  for  contralto  voice,  with  a  viiried  and 
elaborate  accompaniment.  '  Flemv  des  Landes, ' 
op.  1 3,  consistB  of  five  romaaoes  for  one  or  more 
voices,  all  Waring  a  distinctively  local  c  ilouring. 
No  one  can  study  Berlioz's  songs  without  being 
struck  by  the  fragmentary  ehanoter  of  the 
melodies,  and  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
rhythmic  phrases.  But  tliese  defecta  are  atoned 
for  by  the  exqturite  beauty  of  the  melodi(r 
fragments,  and  the  rhythmic  phrases  are  never 
abruptly  broken  or  di^ointed  without  justiiica- 
tion.  An  explanation  will  always  he  found  in 
the  words,  which  it  was  Berlioz's  lonstatit  study 
to  illustrate  with  perfect  fidelity.  Nothing 
could  be  more  poetiwl  than  the  o])ening  phrase 
of  his  song  '  L' Absence.'  Berlioz's  accompani- 
ments are  highly  developed,  and  participate 
fiiUy  in  the  poetic  intention  of  the  words.  A 
]prn,if  of  his  skill  in  this  resjwct  is  afforded  by 
the  close  of  the  'ijpectre  de  la  Eose/  where, 
after  a  foil,  rioh  aocompaniment  thronghout, 
heglTee  to  the  last  words  merely  sini^'li'  notes, 
and  thus  unmistakably  marks  the  transition 
from  the  passionate  tale  of  the  rose  to  its 
epit-a]>h.  Many  examples  of  Berlioz's  jKX'tie 
faculties  might  be  adduced,  but  enough  has 
already  been  said  to  indicate  his  exalted  posi- 
tion as  a  song -composer.  Another  iiiusi'  iaii 
allied  to  the  Komautic  School  was  Jb't^licicn 
David,  who,  without  being  a  song -writer,  in- 
direetly  intluenred  later  composers'  songs  by 
introducing  the  element  of  orientalism  into 
French  miuie.  Thie,  with  its  strange  Eastern 
rhythms  and  tonalities,  hss  Sttrsoted  many 
subsequent  composers. 

The  French  have  a  manifest  preference  for 
dramatic  music,  and  although  many  of  their 
modem  opera- composers,  such  as  A.  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Saint-Salins,  Delibes,  Bizet,  Reyer, 
Jonci^res,  an<l  Missenet,  liave  writte  n  truly 
lyric  songs,  they  are  seldom  heard  in  concert- 
rooms.  The  singers  and  the  public  prefer  the 
songs  extracted  from  tlu  ir  dramatic  works  with 
which  they  are  more  familiar,  l^^ow  composei-s 
have  r^gsdded  song -writing  as  an  important 
branch  of  their  art,  though  an  exn  jition  must 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Gounod,  who  had  a 
distinet  lyrie  talent,  and  who  strongly  influenced 
his  generation.  Mueli  of  the  present  revulsion 
of  feeling  against  Uounod  was  engendered  by 
his  foUoweis,  who  imitated  his  mannerisnis 
VOL.  zv 


without  i)Ossrs.sing  his  gifts.  It  may  bo  ad- 
mitted that  ho  set  a  bad  example  in  the 
dangerous  sentimentality  of  his  saered  songs  ; 
but  it  cannot  l>e  denied  that  many  of  his  other 
songs  are  of  true  and  enduring  beauty,  and 
always  pre-emlaeutiy  vocaL  Among  his  best 
may  be  named  '  Lc  Vallon,'  *Le  Soir,'  'The 
fountain  and  the  river,'  'Bing  out,  wild 
bells,'  •  Le  PHntemps,'  <  Me^j^,'  and  the  ooUec 
tion  of  twenty  songs  entitled  '  Biondias»*  which 
are  full  of  the  Southern  spirit.  Massenet 
pofloeoBBS  much  the  ssme  sensuous  rein  of 
mekxly,  hut  the  form  of  his  song's  is  more 
concise,  and  his  accompaniments  more  brilliant. 
In  the  songs  of  Si^t-Saens,  Lslo,  Bizet, 
and  A.  Chabricr  there  is  individuality  ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  Widor,  Jonci^res,  Uuiraud, 
Dubois,  FaladOhe,  Piem^,  Boiadeffie,  Lefebvre, 
Augusta  Holmes,  Thorn ',  Cliaminade,  and  other 
lesser  composers  are  gixatly  indebted  to  Gounod, 
and  generally  speaking  may  be  said  to  bdong 
to  the  old  school.  Delihes  uiid  C3o<lard  should 
also  be  included,  but  their  music  has  a  distinct 
charaeter  of  its  own.  Amongst  his  other  works, 
Li'o  Delibes  has  written  many  graocfid,  refined, 
and  typically  French  songs,  full  of  colour ;  whilst 
Benjamin  Godard  has  chiefly  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  IjTic  form  by  the  jieculiar  charm  and 
melancholy  sentiment  of  his  songs.* 

A  totally  diCforent  school  of  song  from  that 
al>ove  described  now  exists  in  France,  At  the 
present  day  the  old  nUes  of  form,  cadence,  and 
harmony  are  disosrded ;  a  studied  nmplifioition 
of  melody,  restless  nuMlulation,  vague  tonalities, 
and  a  preference  for  prose  rhythms  ^  prevail  and 
indicate  a  radical  change  of  method.  The  causes, 
dircet  and  indirect,  are  varied.  M.  Bruneau 
attributes  the  new  seriousness  of  French  oom- 
|>oeers  to  the  results  of  the  disastrous  war  of 
1870,  and  the  misery  and  gloom  wliieh  over- 
shadowed France.  Wagner's  iullueuce  again 
penetrated  through  Opera  to  Song,  realising 
the  importance  of  tho  sound  of  words  as  well 
as  their  meaning,  and  euualisiug  the  import- 
ance of  the  instramentai  part  and  the  Toice 
parts.  Another  incitement  to  change  is  hiused 
on  the  revival  of  the  folk-song  now  used  by 
modem  song-writers,  not  only  ss  a  medium  of 
national  or  local  colour  Imt  as  a  source  of 
inspiration.^  Musicians,  no  less  than  painters, 
have  their  pUtn-ttir  school.    The  love  of 

■  OrxUrd  luu  bmn  kpttjr  ile»er1)>«l  u  k  uitMiHitn  of  th«  •qtiimn 
or  itf  the  twilight  |mc  /Yench  Miuie  in  (Ac  imH  (Vnlury,  bjr  Arthur 

UtT*ryi. 

'  A.  Brutir.ni.  In  la  ilummf  f^ntt^nitr,  »t  p.  333.  (iimk*  I'f  hi. 
<Mm\»  tu  cniiiliiira  Brum  vttli  moatc,  aod  aiMa  that  SikiAt-StiCiia  Mad 
ba  kiiBMlf  tgrm  U  thlvkti*  tM  la  tlM  VMM  «UI  piwlMrt 

povtiT  In  dmiw  and  mif. 

'  M.  TIcrwjt  truly  mnarku  th»t  "thti  »l»m«it  of  th»  folV-imnif 
rlrlflea  &»<)  nfrtnlii-K  «rl,  i  -r  It  <Tiiiir«  ilitnt  from  th*  <liT)i«it 
•aurcc  of  lu.pirntlon  ill  »  ii»tloii  '  But  It  U  not  ui)l»  thi-  .|.lrll  ul 
th«  pau*nt'iil]rr1ciiiHldrkinatlr  .onKi that modcrti  i>'UiiKi~-n  hmve 
iMwlmll>t«d;  th«r  ftlno  make  um  of  tli«aM  forma,  nicb  Jt.-- 1  iir  rhammmt 
A  darurr,  halladM,  and  UfttUUt.  thmm  at*  fr«]tM>ntly  fimiul  In 
Bruneau'*  and  bit  ooDtanponulw'  work*  i  and  Chupnitler.  In  hi. 
u)wt«  '  l»ulMi.°  haa  uaf<i  Ui«  old  rr<»4(*.|Vir<«aaCU'nM-nt  Jannniuln 
iliil  rrntnrir.  aril.  M;*nv  rn!ii].«rr^  %\ntt  haT4>  tbouafht  It  wortb 
thi'lr  whllr  t-r>i.!l<-.  1  iM'l  irr  .ii.v  thr  f..lk-«"ii^-» ;  u-r  h.t  lii.tAtice 
Vloamtd'lndjr'a '  ChaiiMm*  {Mipulalna  rccuelllktadaiMl*  Vlvanii,' 
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nature  and  its  dements,  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  growtha  of  the  ooil  ittut  as-siirti-d  its  empire 
in  the  kingdom  of  art.'   But  while  the  influence 
of  the  folk-aong  conduce<i  to  simplicity,  another 
influence  stini]>ed  French  aoug  with  a  new 
impmn.    Cesar  Franck  (a  Belgian  by  birth 
but   a   naturaliswl   Frenchman),  a  jn-nrouiid 
scholar,  an  idealiHt  by  character  and  aims 
•like,  raiMd  the  loval  of  oontamponuy  ait  to  a 
greater  seriousness,  and  j?ave  it  a  more  complete 
emancijiatiou.    In  hia  works,  depth  of  feeling, 
profoand  hmmiiity  and  antan  Wuty  combined 
with  a  consummate  mastery  of  techuitjue  are 
undeniable  qualitien.    But  the  s[HH:ial  quality 
amimilated  by  the  younger  school  of  French 
song-writers  is  the  element  of  mystieism.  In 
Cesar  Fnmck's  song,  '  La  Proceasion, '  a  noble 
simplicity  and  fervid  mysticism  are  displayed, 
which  exenjplifies  wlmt  has  been  said  alwivc. 
In  adopting  Franck's  mysticism,  it  is  slated 
that  aome  ot  hia  followers  have  forfeited  their 
race  qualities  of  clearness  of  di  si'^'ii  imd  straight- 
forwardness of  expression.    But  tlieir  gains  are 
manifest  if  we  study  tlie  songa  of  Gabriel  tamit 
Vincentd'Indy, and  Alfred  Bruneau,  andoonpaie 
them  with  the  rumances  and  songs  of  the  older 
•ohool.    Among  this  younger  generation  song- 
writing  is  on  a  far  higher  plane.    Gabriel  Kaur>'- 
is  a  8ong>writer  par  excellfnce.    Both  in  quality 
and  quanti^  ho  ranks  hi^dicst.    His  Idnship 
with  Schumann  and  Cesar  Franck  is  apparent, 
but  withal  he  is  original.    The  exquisite  form 
of  bis  melodies,  the  fancy  dis[)layed  in  his 
accompaniments,  his  whimsical,  but  always 
justilied  harmonics  and  modulations  are  all  his 
own.    In  many  of  Faure's  songs  there  is  a 
profound  sadness  and  deep  pathos,  but  without 
crudeness.    Again,  over  others  there  is  cast  a 
dark  veil  of  mysticism  which  necessitates  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  son  t's  before  they  can 
be  appreciated.    In  A.  Bnnu-au  s  songs  there  is 
mote  strength  and  freedom,  humanity  and 
realism,  yet  great  rhythmical  beauty.  Vincent 
d' lady's   songs  show  extreme  delicacy  and 
refinement,  but  a  somewhat  morbid  restlessneas. 
Claude  Debussy  possesses  orii^in.ility,  and  a 
certain  aloofness  of  tlioughL    Ho  seems  to 
wish  to  express  not  what  he  feels  and  sees,  but 
the  passing  impressions  of  his  dreams  and  ideals, 
and  the  atmosphen*  of  the  i>oem  he  s«'ts. 

To  the  above  naine.s  ni.iy  be  iwlded  many 
others  who  have  treated  the  form  of  song 
with  the  same  serious  aims.  The  following 
have  pnxluced  songs  of  nal  distinction  iiiid 
interest:  O.  Cliar|ientier,  RevM.iMo  Halm,  K. 
Chausson  :  also  L.  Wurmser,  C.  iiiaix-.  E.  Moret, 
P.  de  Breville,  RT.  Duparc,  H.  de  (Jorsse,  El 
Tr(5mi8ot,  L.  Morcan.  P.  Vidal,  r,.  Marty, 
S.  Rousseau,  Hiliemacher  freres,  G.  Ko^iartz, 
A.  Chapuis,  A.  Gedalge,  De  Osatilleii,  O.  Hiie, 
M.  Ravel,  and  many  others. 

I  BrwMBA  •  Uad*  S«  FMM*.' and  •  Owantt  4  Ommt  '  form  * 
•MUas  «iMavl*  «l  M»  aktiv  «wlMia 


It  i'j  necessary  to  add  that  modern  French 
have  had  a  great  inlluonce  on  these 
composers,  and  there  exists  a  deas  sjmpathy 

between  them.  Obscuritv  of  form,  eccentricity, 
a  feverish  egoism  which  tends  to  over-subjective- 
ncss,  a  sub^aty  which  toaa  exsggsratsd  degiee 

substitutes  suggestion  for  expression  are  the 
worst  features  of  the  schooL  An  aptitude  for 
intensity  in  the  presentment  of  emotional 

themes,  and  an  acute  ]ierception  of  the  artistic 
values  of  jHjrsonal  emotion,  a  keen  appreciation 
of  evasive  effects,  of  the  fugitive  and  illusire 
beauty  of  sdumi.-i,  implied  or  felt  rather  than 
hoard, — tbcse  are  amongst  the  gifts  they  have 
utilised  to  the  AilL 

To  sum  up  we  may  quote  M.  Bnineau's  words,  ^ 
that  the  young  French  song-writers  liavo  all 
the  same  aim  in  view,  thongh  th(  y  approach 
it  by  ditferent  roads.  Some  by  the  nM  healthy 
couventiunal  methods,  some  throii^'h  tin-  free 
paths  of  life  and  nature,  and  others  thrnu^'h 
the  labyrinth  of  unreality  and  mystieism.  Hut 
tlieir  aim  is  the  same — that  of  pure  art  and 
hesitly. 

The  tolk-«on(?!»  of  France  vary  widely  in  •verv  p  if, 
•nd  wch  iimvince  in  worthy  of  *epar«t»»  .stuiiy. 
Fi'rtiiiiat»'ly  a  vjisl  iiuiiiIht  cf  tli'sf  soiJi^jt  liave  be«n 
c.m  rully  ciillecti'i!  ;  and  all  th.at  nui  t»«  «lt*'iiiiit«'<l  Iht- 
iH  to  itiiiimtf  tlif  ^.'•'nerol  chanicteristii-'t.  .nncl  n-fcr  tlii> 
."•tuili'iit  to  tin'  vanoiiH  coll'Ttions.*  In  I'.iris  ain)  the 
other  iar>;>'  i  it  ion  iii  Fiiiiicf,  th>-  [Ktjuilar  -icn^;.-,  uf  tlie 
hour  KTr  only  favniinti'  tiir.i's  from  comic  ii|<»-ras,  or 
Ihosfi  whicli  havf  tM-.'ii  licani  at  a  cafi-chaiitatiU*  But 
in  thf  country  th«  n-al  folk-Hon^N  htiU  exiitt,  and  their 
<li«tinct  attribute*  are  gi^neraily  detnnninfNl  by  the 
locality  to  which  they  twlong.  Tlie  aim  of  SJouthrm 
Pnuice  ar«  distinguisliMl  hj  exuberant  gaiety  and 
fcraceful  pootie  leDtiiiMOb  Many  of  them  roMmbl« 
the  oM  Tnotadoar  Boogi^  as  far  lastsace  lb*  w«ll« 
known  *0  ItSgslL**  The  soogi  of  Anveisne  sad  Bonr. 
bonnaU  are  cbSefly  hmrrta,  and  Barfr<ind]r  Is  rldi 
in  NiMils*  and  dnnkina- songs.  The  Btaniob  ain 
are  pstrfotle  and  meIodIons,T  and  their  words  mostly 
of  love;  whil«,  on  the  etmr  hsnd,  the  suhfects  of 
the  longii  of  Normandy  am  generally  nupplied  by 
the  ordinary  puntuits  Md  oeen|MtIoti.<i  of  life.  The 
niil)-snng^  and  the  betodnK-songs,  called  rA<in.«<;>riJi  de  part 
a  IHfu,  an>  f<(|H>clally  ootiimon  in  Normandy,  and  ha%*ea 
character  of  their  own.  Ttie  couplets  of  tlii»  former 
conjtist  <)f  two  linps  with  a  vfrnin.  Tills  rifrain,  in 
which  th«>  audlnnce  Joins,  fonns  the  princl|ii»l  j>art  of  the 
nong.  The  word*  are  umially  tneaninsli-ss  HyllahloH  of  a 
merry  kind,  such  an  Ira  hi  la,  or  (nn  rrlofnn,  T  n  totiV><ni. 
la  tontiiinr.  Hut  the  r«/mi>Mi  occur  in  thi'  folk-ji'mf.-'  of 
evpry  part  of  France;  eaeh  ]>rr>vinne  hnviir.-  itji  ov*n 
kind  nirrfrain  of  apparent  non»''nm'-«yllaM'-!«.  which  can 
only  be  ex]>lalned  in  jwfou.  The  May-tinif  winpt  of 
ChainiMi^'ne  and  (/)rr!ilne  are  very  nnnx'mu-.  arnl 
beautiful."  The  clmmct»'r  of  the  iiong*  of  Bnttany  h*« 
been  best  described  by  Konoeeau:  'Lea  aira  ne  acnt 
pM  piquanta,  maia  iU  ont  Je  ne  «ia  qooi  d'antiqae  «t  de 
dons  qol  tovdie  a  la  loBcaei'  Bat  their  gmve  hMtgr 


*  WwHW-UllyOmmpSenry  aiMl  Wi-ligrlint  'ClianxwMiyapolatW* 

<l«  |>n>vln<:««  rtp  Krance."  whrtr  Iti'Iirlitiul  ri.xniplw  irr  firm  from 
*Vfr)'  piirt  *>f  Krnin>i'  with  i ii tiTi-«l -ii^-  r.  (iiiiiV*. 

*  A  (cw  criini«  «  i«  htrr  ritt<-ii  |i1«>i|  to'iipi'lv  wiik'"  ttil«  klnil. 
•urh  u  I'trrrr  liii|»'nt.  wlj"  wmt/'  1"T  th»  fruplr.  ItxnWr  t"t  ihr 
turritr,  «ni|  N'»r|jto<l  fot  th«  &r>»rtvr».<«  el***. 

>  Anilira  qaoUa  Um  madcn  PrormoU  air  ai  harliM  •  itwiw 
rraembtaae*  M  •«  oM  dawoi  tnwg.  aatattor  to  SaltevsB  fa  ttM  Milk 
nntiirr.    OevMdkta  <l«r  jnuO.  IL  Ml. 

"  PhUlt«»rt   1^  I>i>r  hu  •■>>Ilrct»«l  wrmf  mtinta   Vofl*  In  hU 

'  ciiatnpncarT  f^Tpn  •  hmntKal  old  nunplr  th»  'Canttqtir 
Antoximt'  by  Jrmnn*  d'.^Itiert  '»»»  arcowhirat  HMirl  IV.' 

^  Id  nearly  viwy  C>M»Mun  cU  Mai.  trata  Lomlna.  th*  oirknn  oM 
word  Tvtmmm  ooonim.  Uw  nwaalna  at  wlitofc  la  —  tUmatn  m  ttat «« 
tteiwd  r  I  mil  ■lullwii  iliii. 
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bt  ftallr  ildt  bf  ttew  who  taw 
She  pauuito  ring  thMi.  GaonM  Band  and  O.  d« 
Kerval  did  moeh  toaroow  latanrt  u  the  mdri  tnm 
Buof  ud  tito  ntds  VmuiM  ligr  taoriUtti  tl>«  tin  and 
fli«earloas«iiidiiiBd«ailaHH»  BnksfcfSBjtveMntday 


Bam«T.  I>r.   irMinr«fita(lB|««MWly  tcL  ILK  imtt 
l>cUtMir<le.  J.  &.  ud  RwMricr.  P.  3.    JM  Mr  to  JWMflM, 

P»rli.  1780. 

Ordtljr.  A.  K.  M.  Vtnoim  ou  A'/xiu  lur  /.i  Vf>i  iiif.  I'ltin.  IT!*">. 
TUoltllVD,  JJulUv  dr.  /w  /a  (.Aufuc/n  Mut.  m  francr.  f^ria,  ItCH. 
WoU.  P.    V«Urdi»LaU.    H«M«IIm«v.  IMl. 

aenilo.  J.  P.    <Vtt(9ti«  •(  UHtraturt  tmuiraU*.    r»x\K  1890.  1MB. 
Cbou<4nrt,  «>.    U*  CItantt  Xaltanauj       l„  fronrr  il.  Arl  Mu»ir<J, 

()ct.jl«  r  l^Hi. 

Ambru*.  A.  W.    Ufckkhlt  dmr  Muttk  mprcully  vuU.  It.  uid  iU,K 
HUM.  P.  J.  iNMra  gtmintU  d»  Ut  Mwrifm  teqwrtally  vol,  in^ 

laaa. 

Bitrtarh.  C'.    ftomanen  et  PtutemnUm.    L«l|iBic.  IMTO. 

H»c(T<fr.  K.    rke  Trtiubiulaum.  IRK 

Pooeo.  B.  O.    CttftMHl  JTorrt  it  to  MoMttcr  ffiurMHet.  1878. 

.Ttllllori.  A.  UuBlHfnt  <Cttn}nur^Vhul.  Pai 

Tl'  i-.t.  J  Ihti  'ir--  ,U  la  I  M  j-'j-  m 

La«w1i,  U.        Mutiqtu/ratinut.  USUI- 

lMlMt,H.  PM»ni*4hHMM.  nilik 

BrnDcaa.  A.        V>«<7i«'/Vimm<M^  UU. 
Uerv<<y.  A.     U.i't.r,       rrwm*  JMHi^MMi 
XiXtk  Cmt.  1IM4. 

Ckpel W.  P.    -  Lb  CU  <hi  Okwa.'  M  ad.  ]81«. 

BIWM.  PiMaric   '  Cbaaaoiw  at  ain  popi  do  B4ani.'  lio,  IMfc 

BoiUllat.  J.  Bw    'AnmiD  Auvrngnat.'   MoiiIIim.  IMS. 

W«k«rUn.  J.  R,    ■  Ech<i«  du  Tcnita  nuM^.'    PluU.  ima. 

KmUmt,  flaoiVM.    '  I>p«  Vo<x  do  Prl«.'    Pki1».  1M7. 

Dttuicrain,  and  Col«t.  H.    'ChanU  ct  Chaniona  PotMilairca  de  la 

Ptaaco.'   Psrl*.  IMa 
Cl»aiapfleiji7.  at  Wakarlln.  J.  B.    'Chanumi   Popolairaa  daa 

pruvlncM  da  Ptaaea.'   l*>rU.  !!•» 
Arbaod,  I>unaa.    'dMmta  pup.  de  U  i'n>«riirr.'    Alx.  10IU-A4. 
Oatuon.  K.  'Cbaflkoni  p»p.  du  Catui'K  '  iiurX^c,  I>4i4.  inw.  i<»4. 

and  1900. 

Paymaiicre,  B.  da.  'CbatiU  PupuUirc*  riHMi.-iIlii«  <l»ii«   1.  jar" 

)l«aals.'  PMlaaiid  M«t«,  !»«». 
NIaiil,  M.  B.  r.    '  Dm  ChaiiiKii)"  pupiil»(n»  ■    Tuftii.  l-r,7 
VIII<>niin|U<^.  Hrrwit      1 1     •  BarzM  Brrtt,  ('hunt*  p..i.iilHir. «  .K-  1 » 

BrvUfn''      ("an".  l'«;7 
PluU,  Qaaton.  «l  Uavaett,  A.    •Chanaun*  da  XV*  aMcl«.  I'aru, 

UBI. 

VonMatlAMtart.  'ChanU  pop.  da  Innate.'  ftote.IMk. 

Bnllaiid.         ■  Rn  nrll  dp  ChaOMIM  BOpalUmL*   flMte.  tSBIl 

Bunrit'iuit  f>ur<„vin>r.  1^  A.   *ttm»»  ■lltiiM  pivilalni  4«1» 

Ban*-BreU|n».  IWS. 
Ttawk  Jalien.  ' MAodtaa  fopk  to  pNwIani  4*  IkiM*.*  ttalt. 

Ffcri«.  1W7.  nwan. 

d'Tpdjr.  V  .  rt  TIrro't.  J.    'Chaaw  WilwIHIf*  djin>  ^t^  Vlvanla  ct  : 

Ir  Wrc.pt.'    I"»rl«,  1802.  ' 

Bugri»u<).  J.    'CbanUatChHiiannii  pop.  dc  ru<if«t.'   1MI5.    | 

Tlvrnnl.  J.  'ChanMnw  popu  <1m  Al|x-«  fn<n(,'«l>r«.'  OrMMMll»lHll  f 
Wvkvrltti.  J.  B.    'ChanaoDii  pop.  du  Payn  da  PlmiMk'  B  wiBi 

Pari*.  IWO.  I 
Oulllarni.  H.   '  Becnell  de  Ctaanit  yofk  hntOM  4v  PhV*  4*  Oor- 

Doiulllaa.'  BaiiDai,  UHMk 
Branrh^t,  U,  ' 

IBOe. 

.   

.O.  'UBMBMMMopgpi^vIa 

Hmnon'iu  oM  (Nillwllonii  of  Frwich  pnljrphoate 
■MWUminl  tu  Tlenut  ■  UitltUre  d»  la  Ouuttem  po/K  tn  PtamBt. 
Ma.  1MB. 

m*  wrilar  laalao  IndalrtMl  to  Mr.  BTaltar  PM  for 
to  «>0to  fkoaa  hia  Laatsraa  «M  ftnoali  Baaft  MM.) 


Spaik  akb  ths  Bawivb  Ooumtrt 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  Song  can  mioeiy 
tie  aaid  to  have  »  hbtory.  While  both  ooantries 

can  bna.st  of  numeroua  celebrated  ronipo«er8 
of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  polyphonic  music, 
in  neithor  hM  there  been  any  systematic 
d«ivolopinent  on  tlio  monodic  side.  Tlie  latter 
remains  what  it  was  in  the  earliest  times  ;  and 
all  iSbM  bwt  aoage  of  8|win  and  Pdrtngal  are 
fhe  eompoaitions  of  untaught  and  unlettered 
nnisicianfl.    With  regard  to  these  folk -songs 

)  XaatoftbaoaUaattoMWiitalB  valaaUa  iBforatattea  aboal  Ua 


there  in  an  initial  ditliculty  in  determining 
whether  they  are  more  properly  aongi  or  denoaiy 

because  the  favourite  songs  of  Spain  arc,  with 
a  few  exceptions,^  sung  as  accompaniments  to 

Spani.sh  literature  is  rich  in  remains  of  antique 
poetry,  and  of  poetry  which  from  the  time  of 
the  Troubadours  was  intended  to  be  sung.  The 
art  of  thaae  eingeia,  oelled  La  gaifa  Vi'  ncia  or 
Gaya-Saher,  soon  crossed  over  tli<'  iK'idcr  from 
southern  France,  and  nourished  etiju-cially  in 
the  Oomta  of  Aiegon  and  Gaatile.  Hie  word* 
referred  chiefly  to  tJic  advt  riturcs  of  heroea 
defending  their  country  against  the  MoOTa, 
and  deau  with  their  deada  diivalry  and 
gallantry ;  bat  the  dialect*  melodiea,  and  even 
the  notation  .so  forcibly  remind  one  of  their 
i'rovcn^-al  origin,  that  it  '\»  scarcely  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  subject  [see  FrancrJ.  Besides 
her  Trolnidorcs  Spiiiii  liiul  also  Iut  Jin/J,/ns^ 
(Jongleurs)  and  Zaharrones,  who  were  of  a  lower 
olaaa  than  the  Jugkuf.*  Like  France,  Spain 
counted  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  among  her 
Trobadores ;  for  instance,  Alfonso  II.  and  X., 
Pedro  III.  and  IV.,  the  Infante  D.  Federigo, 
afterwards  King  of  Sicily,  Hugo  <]c  Mataj)lana, 
(Jiral(b>  de  Cabrera,  Manuel  do  Esca,  Pons  de 
Ortafti,  etc  The  most  prominent  names  of 
latar  Tnibttderm  irere  Pedro  Lopei  de  Ayale, 
Fenian  Perez  de  riu/nian,  Sanchez  Calavera, 
and  AusiuB  Marc,  called  the  Spanisli  Petrarch.^ 

Among  the  meet  preciooe  relics  Spain 
jwssesses  are  two  parchment  volumes  fireserred 
in  the  Library  of  the  Elscurial.  The  first  con- 
taiiid  over  400  Cantigas  (called  the  CinUiytts  tie 
Santa  Maria),  with  numerous  melodies,  some  in 
ftJltgo  and  Portuguese  dialect,  and  some  in  the 
Oaatilian  of  tliat  tijne.  The  second  Milumo 
oonaiata  of  200  Novenia*  in  the  same  knguagcs 

and  in  the  .same  nmsieal  notation.  Tliese  were 
oompoaed  in  the  13th  century  by  the  Troubadour 
King,  Alfonso  el  Sabio  ;  but  Soriano  Fuertes  * 
thinks  .some  are  of  older  date,  and  were  only 
collected  by  Alfonso,  A  third  MS.  (formerly 
at  Toledo)  is  in  the  Biblioteca  I^iacioual  at 
Madrid.  Nearly  all  the  aonga  which  have  their 
melodies  attached  to  tlieni,  are  sacred,  relating 
to  miracles  or  various  festivals.  It  is  un* 
fortnnate  tiiat  the  aeenler  tonea  were  not 
preserved  ;  but  the  reason  probal)ly  was  that 
these  were  iinprovi.sed  by  the  Jitfflarrs,  and  too 
popular  and  well  known  to  need  writing  down.^ 
The  following  example^  reduced  to  modem 
notaticm  Igr  imbroa,  ia  entitled : — 

*  Such  ui  the  mftoi  and  fJivmit. 

*  There  "err  wl.ii  Jojl'ii.  •  i^,  t.r.  '•■•men  wbo  roaiii»l  aUmt  with 
Ja^arr*  lur  Juglarca).  chlvfly  »»  plafc<n.  Pat»ofr(\jla  KiyaMa, 
P.  Katrvaii  dc  Tarrvroa,  175B.  p.  B2. 

<  Miiniu^a  de  Pidal  rivaa  a  good  acoonnt  of  tha  Jnylnrr*  in  hia 

/«/rotiiior<«»  at  Curtrlonero  lir  tinrnn  Ktlirr  In  jm^iiit  di  I  r ><!>,,  XIV, 

t  A  r. 

•>  BUtnria  de  la  Mut4ea  KtiMMa,  Mariano  SurUiio  Fliertaa.  1.  SL 
IB«(«ry. 

*  Snrlano  Piiart«a.  I.  9S. 

'  The  poriii*  I  without  the  miwlc)  were  edited  hy  the  M»npilaa» 
VAliiiar  lUidjpulilUhert  In  li.Mii. 

*  SorUno  Pucttaa  glvaa  aomanma  Mannlaa  at  tha  and  of  I. 
alhiahMaf7. 
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ProUtgo  de$  milagn*  y  loore$  de  S,  Maria, 

Ex  1. 


Tlu;  '  (.'aiioiontMo  iiuibical  de  los  Siglos  XV. 
y  XVI.,'  iiliti-d  iu  1890  by  Francisco  Asenjo 
Barbieri,  is  iit  the  library  of  tliu  Royal  Palace 
at  Madrid,  and  contains  nearly  500  sacred  and 
secular  songs  in  ]>firts.*  Juan  del  Eucina  is 
one  of  the  |)rinci[)al  contributors,  and  alx)ut 
sixty  other  native  oompoMia  an  named  ;  but 
many  of  the  songs  are  anonymous.  Close 
examination  will  show  that  the  Spaniards  of 
tliM  l.Mli  century  stood  nearly  as  high  as  the 
Fn-Mch  and  tlit'  It  iliirn  in  music.  Similar  and 
also  somewhat  later  collections  exist  in  Toledo 
and  Seville.  Among  such  litecaiy  nliol  are 
tln'  (i-lelirated  runciinunn  an<l  rmwnc^ros  of 
the  l.'.tli  and  lOtli  centuries,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  canciones,  inv  nrioms,  pre  juntas, 
villaiu-icn^,  and  ballads  will  bo  found.-  The 
ronutnreio.^  consist  chiefly  of  ballads  in 
8 -syllabled  veree  in  aaionance,  the  vowels  only 
rhyming.  The  tunes  are  stated  to  have  been 
transmitted  by  blind  ballatl-singers  who  s^mg 
them  in  the  streets  ;  and  not  one  note  of  niusie 
was  written  <lown.  But  these  old  ballads  are 
still  sung  by  the  people  in  S|iain  to  traditional 
airs  whidi  have  pawed  from  mouth  to  month 
through  many  generations. 

The  villancicd.H  have  always  been  an  important 
feature  in  the  musical  life  of  Sl>ain.  The  term 
has  been  variously  u])]ilie<l  :  it  may  mean  the 
sacred  songs  sung  at  great  festivals,'  or  it  may 
apply  to  the  jwasant's  songs  iti  general  with 
their  refrains  or  bunlens  *  (intrihUlos),  but  most 
probably  the  rUluMkoa  of  S{*ain  answer  to  the 
notU  of  Franca.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Ifith  century  secular  music  was  introduced 
into  tliu  churches  in  order  to  induce  the  con- 
gregation to  join  in  the  singing.  Miracle  plays 
and  mysteries  (especially  those  relating  to  the 
Nativity)  were  also  allowed  to  be  held  in  the 
ehnrohe^  and  to  the  ohanted  dialeguea  between 


iiiAKintc  Kutn  cuiiixoifiiv,  sfiti'miiy  c&iifu  can- 
cominea  ta  S|Mln  Juat  baton  •nd  »rur  tlw 
nUni}  MiS  wmn.  kotk  wlUS  aaS  ki  Mm* 
ttHH  pmrntttO.  Stan  F.  RUIo.  In  bit  XMa  m 


•  Hr*<%ln>  nt/hr,l  /lift  nf  Unth-.  li  .YWrf  «rv/.,  IT.  WooMtlile*-. 

•  The  (««hioii  t<(  niAkiiiK  nuch  ojllixtlorii,  gdii-ntlly  eillcil  can- 
ctoiwroi.  ma  very  comu 

•adpt,  fc**e  *a«  wdl  ' 

EftH^Sf^nhh  ilu^t^,  irlvr*  !r*rriptlfi!»* anil  i'mninpl^»»(ti\*»r(irveiitf 
ninll.TTv.il  Mr*S  ■  vi«itn)c  ■  hw  rl>  in  Tc  'i-l..  nii'l  M  viriil.  .wvl  nt\iU-ig 
In.ni  th<'  Kith  t..  thi-  lOtfi  ivntiiry.  T\it  blbliuUi£.|Ue  .V«(..  Parii. 
c«>tita1n«  iiw  t*-^  tb^n  ■ev«n  rullwtiori«,  8t^e  CiUaloffU  iff  JMSL 
Kt/i'K'i  t'rt  «frt  fct  mbliottt<t  Krai  d*  Parii,  ST^  SW.  PiirU, 
•tea  TkkMir'a  UiMor/  ^Sp^nitk  Uttratun,  xxlU.  381. 


*  Rinlana  Facrtm  darivat  tb*  trrm  from  thr  p«^unt'«  loiifa 

k«f<l*  war*  th«  Ont  to  antHmiMM  tha  birtit  u{  Our  U>nl,  and  uioat 
tWamlaaa  «n»  JMItttr  Rtya  or  tintf.    MMi*  §tm.  4u  t» 


priest  and  people,  the  name  villaiiticos  was 
given.  The  greater  number  refer  to  the  Nativity, 
such  as  the  following  example,  which  dates 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  centoiy: — 


Ex.  2. 


A-qUA  do  buD 


Key     U»  •  *ld 


Dawu  U  - 


mL      !>•   qn«a     par  •!  •  U    iMl  pm  •  •  Sn 

There  are  numerous  iV/Zcav  os  of  later  date,  and 
those  for  six  voices  by  Tut  bla  and  the  collec- 
tions of  r.  de  Kuimeute,''  S.  liaval,  Aranicz,^ 
and  Paidinas'*  prove  that  learned  musicians 
turned  tlieir  attention  to  tbeni.  lUit  iu  pro- 
jwrtion  to  the  quantity  of  e.vtaut  words  very 
little  of  the  music  has  come  down  to  us.  Other 
church  festivals,  such  as  tlie  Feast  of  the  Asacs 
(in  nainory  of  the  Flight  into  Fgj  jit),  the  Feast 
of  the  Fools,  and  of  the  Innocents  contain 
burlesfjue  rillanrirot  with  long  nonsensical 
verses."  (See  Noki,,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S5.)  Still,  in 
S[iain,  ttie  tone  of  these  songs  was  never  so  in* 
decorous  as  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

For  lustoric  reAs<tn3  there  was  freqvient  and 
close  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  many  Fktnish  composers  are  known 
to  have  resichxl  iu  S|iain,  and  left  the  deep 
impress  of  their  loarn(Kl  school.  Bntaltb0U|^ 
many  of  the  Spanisli  ] polyphonic  com jtnsers  may 
have  used  Flemish  folk-songs  for  their  masses 
and  motets,  there  are  scarcely  any  S]>anish  folk* 
songs  j)rescrve(l  in  this  way.  A  few  exceptions 
may  bo  mentioned,  such  as,  '  Una  mui><|ue  de 
buscg»ya,'  used  hy  Jooqnin  des  Fk^  ** : — 

Ex.  3. 


and  '  Numjuam  fue  jKMia  mayor'  by  P.  de  la  Ruc 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  many 
Spanish  folk-song  survivab  in  Jewish  vonhip* 

music. 

A  most  interesting  and  trustworthy  record 
of  the  songs  of  the  16th  eentury  is  to  bs  found 

in  a  ])o<»k.  written  in  Latin  by  Franeeso  do 
Salinas  of  Burgos,  who  died  in  1690."  In  his 
chapter  on  rh^hm,  Salinas  quotes  as  examples 

tmmerous  j>opular  sonf,'s  of  his  period,  belon|j;ing 

"  'El  Parniwi:!  K«p>A<>l  d«  Mmtrl^alaa  r  Villanciai* '  fur 
Tolnm.  putj|l<h«<t  at  .\titwarp  llli  ■  an  mnm  iMtU  Sliiilili  moaic. 
'  '  Vlilanctna  dr  NatUlttad,*  IQM. 

•  To  I'ar<llfl.i«  arc  aim  attribiitnl  tV>w  rantrxrn  p<tllr>»t  whuh. 
like  thr  riUnnrimt,  wprn  notiji  tiy  tr<->p»  pHeiUiLi 

'•  HoriAim  FiirrtM.  1  21T,»1r««»  mtwf  tt-Au  the  Kciut  ..f  the  Aj 
8m  alau  ntU.  v.  l.-ul  ,t       ("r  rarianta  uf  aamc. 

Prlntnl  In  P»-triKx1»  ■  ("aiitt  C.  tiunwni  CrntaCfiuinantt,*] 
Tbia  toiM  waa  alau  uanl  by  H.  laaak.   Baa  Aaibroa,  ii.  " 

u  ammlaStttoMorttokaaliattMit   

bat  want  imaad ; 
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to TarioiLs  districts.  ThisgivesuBtheautlicntic 
•ge  of  uanj  tunes  still  hawd  in  Spftin,  raoh  as :  i 
■x.  i.'  I 

lU  •  n»  hi  ■  j*     <ll  UD   pa-clurojr  no  lo  uy. 

The  national  songs  of  Spain  widely  ditfur  in  • 
the  several  provinces,  and  it  is  the  easiest  plan 

to  divide  them  into  four  gcographiral  groujw  : 
(1)  those  of  Biscay  and  Navarre  ;  (*_')  (>alicia 
and  Old  Castile ;  (3)  Southern  S{>ain  (Andalusia, 
etc.);  (4)  Eastern  Spain  (Catalonia).  In  the  | 
first  uf  those  groups  are  the  songs  of  the 
Basques,  who  arc  l>clicved  to  be  the  oUeit 
inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula. 

(1)  The  exclusivcness  with  which  the  lia.'tquus 
have  kept  themselves  a  distinct  and  separate 
noe  has  made  it  diHiouIt,  if  not  impossible,  to 
trace  their  music  to  any  i>rinieval  source. '  Even 
at  first  glance  we  see  that  the  Basque  songs  and 
dances  have  iiothine  in  common  with  the  (Ireco- 
Koman  or  iMedi.evai  music.*    Tlu  n  fnre  if  the 
music  of  the  Beeqnee  is  of  great  antiquity,  it  ; 
niust  have  spning  up  xmder  wlinlly  (litFi  reiit 
conditions  from  that  of  ntlier  natioii.s.    It  has 
a  strange  athnity  with       tern  music,  but  this  | 
modern  elfoct  may  Ito  due  to  tin-  crumtint  use  ' 
of  the  leading  note  and  tlie  rapid  and  incessant  i 
changes  of  ksf;    The  Basque  melodies  are  not 
foiiiidi  d  on  any  particular  scale  ;  augmente<l  I 
intervals,  whole  tones,  semitones,  and  even  1 
qoarter-tones  are  freely  intermixed,  and  a 
curiotts  result  is  ohtaineil  by  the  constant  rcjioti- 
tion  of  a  short  phrase  with  alternating  major 
and  minor  thirds.    The  time  and  rhythm  of  the 
I'awpie  songs  are  irregular  and  complicated.  The 
zorzico,  for  instance,  ia  in  5-8  or  7-4  tinv  thus;  — 


U   Id  o  ,al  |iui  «»  noi     cii.«Ti  el  lU'inan-tlun  .... 

etc 


But  generally  the  bar  has  two  beats,  a  weak  and 
strong,  which  alternate  in  porftlon.   The  first 

note  of  a  soul,'  is  n.siiftlly  surrounded  by  a 
grupeiio,^  whicli  givee  it  an  indefinite  and  an- 
certain  effect.  The  gmpeUo,  though  less  elabo- 
rate, al.so  st)iuetiiueH  wcurs  before,  or  on  the 
last  note  of  a  song  (see  above),  but  usually  the 
last  note  has  a  firm,  loud,  and  long-sustained 

'  "nirn- hiu  twn  1  t-'-  I  ■!.  Til  of  >p<<<~tiUtk>n  nii  tl.u  i.  ln!.  It  In 
not  ntt-r^B^rr  to  put  forwanl  th«  nutiieroiu  conj.'i^^tnrm  ju  U>  tt>  I 
wlidn  nr  to  H>  HUtlwwhtp  with  othrr  lturopr«n  luttiuiw.  but  tb« 
writin'  Iu«  mtUead  aewrt^tn  IlkmcM  tirt»wti  thr  IVwinx  tonm  niul 
tUii'r  of  oth«r  natioiit  of  TamnUti  ortidn.  «»rh  %»  »hr  noriirarlAni 
•n<l  Finn*.  M.  0»iinr«  Aiii#.  In  »ti  fcrtlclf  ■•h  l«tiirl*'i  ccUirtloii 
of  IU«|Ur  <l«nce-tuii<-a.  n'liuirlu  'tlutt  nutliy  rrnilrwl  blin  of  H»yiin, 
«hleh  U  <|ii<l«  po«iiihl<>  wbrn  wv  think  bo*  mmuy  uf  Hajrdu'i 
lui-loillni  arc  borro««<l  trnm  QuncurUn  tlMfnct.' 

'  TImw  rmMka  uv  token  from  AitfeiifW|Uiar|Mi  iotlM  Intcmt 
«( tiM  Bmih  SMMf.  nd  quoted  Iv  W.  BBMnhMlk. 

*  XariMMc  Sc  VltiAifllo  mvmk*  in  \m  wJlntlon  of  *  AIn  Biwica ' 
nf  -iiii^  «.ru  'ir  rr'ir>-(t<'  i ntradolifliiK qvl  wS A Ift  llinMt  MWMl* 
<"  'i<iv*t  .11. 1      iph--  (ir/^cunrar        aajimto em  MttaiMt 


sound.  The  rhythmical  grouping  of  the  phrases 
is  absolutely  irregular ;  the  periods  are  unequal 
in  nnmher,  and  none  ooiresponds  with  the  other. 
In  many  cas<»s  the  last  Imr  of  a  jK-riiKl  is  at 
the  same  time  the  beginning  of  a  new  melodic 
phrase.  Even  the  short  and  comparatively 
simple  'Sant  Basque,'  which  F.  Michel  tuiotes 
{Le  i'ay*  Btuguc,  p.  5  tl)  as  the  most  po]iular 
tune  which  the  Basques  |H)sse.ss,  is  surprisingly 
irregular.  Tliis  imjierfect  descrijttion  gives, 
however,  little  idea  of  the  originality  and 
peooliar  charm  of  the  rnnsic  of  this  pople ; 
like  their  language  it  stands  ajiart. 

In  Aragon  and  Navarre  the  popular  dance  is 
thojota,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  Spain 
it  is  also  the  jKipular  song.  Tl»ejo/«  is  almost 
always  sung  in  thirds,  and  has  the  peculiarity^ 
that  in  the  ascending  scale  the  minor  seven^ 
is  sung  in  place  of  the  major.    (See  .ToTA.) 

(2)  The  songs  of  the  second  group  are  less 
interesting.  The  role  of  the  Moora  over  Oalieia 
and  Old  Ca-stile  wa.s  too  lirief  to  inijmrt  an 
Eastern  colouring  to  the  music  of  those  pro- 
vinces. It  is,  however,  gay  and  bright,  and  of  a 
.^tronyly  accente*!  dance-rhythm.  The  words  of 
the  songs  are  lively,  like  the  music,  and  in  per- 
fect accord  with  it.  To  this  geographical  group 
belong  the  f^oh  rox,  mantSuga^,  and  sajn  idilhiH, 
but  this-last  class  of  songs  is  also  heard  in  the 
Moorish  provinces.  Examples  sre  given  in 
every  collretion,  and  as  tlwy  are  also  referred 
to  under  their  own  headings  iu  this  work,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

(3)  The  third  group  is  the  most  'worthy  of 
study.  Of  all  true  Spanish  songs  tliose  of  Anda- 
lusia are  the  most  beautifiil.  In  them  the 
East'Tii  clciiit'iil  is  rirlicst  and  deejicst,  and  the 
unmistakable  sign  of  its  presence  are  the  follow- 
ing traits:  first,  a  profusion  of  ornaments  around 
the  centnil  nieludy  ;  st-cniidly,  a  '  jMilyrhytliinic' 
cast  of  music — the  simultaneous  existence  of 
different  rhythms  in  different  parts ;  and  thirdly 
the  peculiarity  of  the  melodies  Wing  basetl  on 
a  curious  scale,  founded  apparently  on  the 
Phrygian  and  Mivolydlsn  nMdes.^  Another 
indication  of  the  oriental  element  is  the 
guttural  sound  of  the  voioes.  Of  these  charac- 
teristics the  most  obvious  is  the  rhythm.  In  the 
Andaliisian  songs  there  are  often  three  different 
rhythms  in  one  bar,  none  predominating,  but 
each  equally  iuii>ortsnt  as  the  different  voims  are 
in  real  polyphonic  musio.    Fm example: — 
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Or  it  may  be  that  the  MMMBtt  of  the  •ooompani- 
merit  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  aooanti 

of  the  melody  ;  thus  : — 

»«  T. 


3= 


ete. 


The  soagiB  of  Southern  Sjuiin  arc  generally  of* 
dMiiiij,  melaneholy,  ]>a.>u<ioiiiitc  ty]K-;  cspeielally 
the  cailas  and  jJaijems  whidi  aiv  lyrit^al.  These 
•re  mostly  for  one  voice  only,  as  their  varied 
rhythm  and  nnontain  time  preolnde  the  poesi- 
hility  of  their  being  sung  in  jarts.  In  some 
OMW  they  are,  liowevcr,  Hung  in  unison  or  in 
thirds.  They  always  tK>gin  with  a  high  note 
sustaiiH'il  as  long  as  tlif  br'-atli  will  allow  ;  and 
then  the  phrase  dtjaoeuds  with  innumerable 
turns,  trills,  and  nnbelliahTnents  into  the  real 
melody.  The  rni'itis  are  inferior  a»  regards 
simplicity,  .both  of  jioetry  and  music,  to  the 
danoe-songs — faiuUiwjos,  rondefUts,  and  ntal- 
iijii'-fids,^  which  have  also  iimrf  s)  iniuetry  anil 
animation.  Tliey  usually  coutfist  of  two  divi- 
sions; the  eopla  (couplet),  and  the  ritorru  l. 
wliii  li  is  for  the  accomjianyiii^'  instfuim'iit,  and 
is  I'req^ueuUy  the  longer  and  tlie  mure  import mt 
of  the  two,  the  skilful  guitar- player  likin;.;  lo 
have  aniplf  scop«!  to  exhibit  his  execution. 

(4)  In  Catalonia  and  the  adjacent  proviuce.s, 
whiws  the  ProT«n9al  language  has  predominate  1 
ainoe  the  9th  century,  the  songs  are  of  a  totally 
dUTerent  character  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
Spain.  Like  tiie  language,  the  songs  both  in 
melody  and  rhytlim  liavc  fat  mor<'  in  common 
with  those  of  Southern  France.  The  subjects, 
too,  of  the  folk-songs  are  often  identioal,  as  for 
instance,  '  bona  viuda'  and  the  Frencli 
'  Jean  Kenaud,'  ^  though  the  tuuea  vaty  : — 

■eo  •  to  (nut  ra  •  i  •  do 


MM*  ul-A,  ma-ra. 


The  time  is  eoMtantly  altered  during  the 
Catalan  amtgi^  and  a  (^eat  qnanti^  possess 


IflHWiUHl   

I  la  vhlch  th«r      tadlfVBOMs  (ktH  nmttUa  Itttm  aomU. 

  Irt  frtnii  Malnx*, 

t  Am  iiiAnjr  varyiiitf  Ttmiitn.  of  thl«  lamoua  M>nir,  kti"wii  :ti 
Ilalr  M  'L'onito  AniitMHitn  '  *ii<l  In  Krtttanr  «>■<)  tHandlnst  li>  .is 
•Hlrw  n«n.'  »tKl  ■  *itv  iM.i(.'  »rr  (»nilMar  l<.  kM  ntw (l.  nl. ..(  tulk  iniT. 
A.  BraDrhrt  simI  fi«»t<iii  Pitrlii  hsvr  puhllnhvil  Hiih  K*  loi  tht* 
mc  In  the  ffoM«  erUtnv  d'kUtotrr  tit  lUHnttirt.  It  U  rauark. 
•bla  how  manr  OtaUn  manft  bar*  tkclr  tomt 
SoBiidlMirton  mmft,  (•pecialljr  aa  ntarda  Mm  wordii 


tornados  (refrains  or  hnrdsmX  whieih  are  an 

intrinsic  j>art  of  the  song,  and  may  occur  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end,  as  in  '  La  dania  d'  Arago.' 
This  is  one  of  the  moat  popnlar  aoQgi  in 
Catalonia > 


Kx.  o. 


la  <a*to>lto- 


U  ani 


Tornada. 


ara>ao 


ertte. 


rtt. 


r1  •  •  rob  •  • 


do-ra  d«l  a  •  mor  ty  del  a  • 


NunilxTs  of  oM  ballads  of  i^c&t  length,  epic, 
lyrical,  and  dance -songs  will  be  found  with 
valuable  notes  in  a  collection  of  '  Cants  jiopulars 
Catalans'  by  Franccsch  Pelay  Brlz.-'  The 
religious  or  legendary  songs  are  especially 
numerous,  and  the  melodies  are  very  beantifol.* 
The  old  l'ro\  rm  al  troubadour  spirit  seems  to 
have  lingered  in  many  of  the  lovely  little  lyrics 
still  sung  in  Catalonia,  and  both  woida  and 
inUHic  might  iM-long  to  that  bygone  nge. 

A  lew  words  must  Ik-  said  on  three  essentially 
natiMMl  forma  of  music  which  have  helped  to 
pri'servo  the  soii<_rs  of  Sj>ain.  Tlie  vt'lfo ncii'os 
have  U  eii  already  dealt  with,  and  there  remain 
the  foiiaiHKas  and  zarsiielas.  In  the  early  jwirt 
of  the  17tli  century  the  dnnrffi/la.t  were  in- 
discriminately called  cuatnis  dx  emjtezar,  tuns, 
toHOtUu,  and  tonndillas,  and  were  pieces  sung  by 
women-voices  in  thiattres  before  the  raising  of 
the  curtain.  The  wonls  were  chosen  from 
favourite  poets  and  set  to  {lopular  tunes  ;  they 
had  notliint,'  fn  <1n  with  the  acted  piece  or 
o|H.'rB."  Later  all  kinds  of  twmtiil/nji  existtnl, 
alternately  idyllic  or  burlesque  ;  and  comjKwers 
(like  for  instance  Ro<lriguez  de  Ilita)  turned 
their  atleution  to  this  form,  and  cleverly 
interwove  siieh  national  dances  as  the  bolero^ 
join,  lir-nln,  or  sniinifi/las,  and  the  street-cries 
of  the  towns.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked 
that  the  street -cries,  called  Ion  pmjonai,  are  a 
distinct  fiatnre  in  Spanish  town-life  They 
vary  in  the  liitlerent  districts  and  according  ti> 
the  time  of  year.  The  following  example  ia 
centuries  oM" : — 

3  »rr  <'(>Il«rtliiii«  ftt  rn<l. 

^  Th(*  l*iuiaii>ii  MKig*  which  art^  ftiintf  froTii  iir.iir  to  door  rtiirlnic 
lynt  arv  ainuiif  th«  hotl.  Ht.  P'trr  *nil  thf  r.«  li  hit  i'>ip«.-Ullr 
<l»plt  on  In  i»»«rly  '       Pi»u.lu   tii  \ol.  iil.  •A  IVUy  Ibira 

ctillivtlon  Ua  r»iii»rk«»>ljr  fliir  «»«mpl« 

>  Soriano  Faarta*  (ivaa  maajr  asamiiUa  in  hU  timrth  volanm. 

•  Prom  %  laMv  tarn  aaioM*  ItaAada  y  AI«m«  to  Si  &  J. 
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ix.  la 


Los  Preoones. 
'  del  florero. 


The  ZAHZt'KLAS  form  the  most  truly  national 
jiart  of  &ipauuh  art.  Tiiey  are  described  in 
their  own  plaiw. 

In  the  art  songs  of  Sjiain  there  is  nothing 
on  which  it  is  protitable  to  dwell.  If  publishers' 
oollcctioaB  nay  be  aooeptod  m  evidcaioe,  fhe 
favourit<»  song- writers  would  appear  to  be 
Tapia,  Yradicr,  Sors,  Garcia,  Leon,  Barbieri, 
Murgia,  Saldoni,  Eslava,  Arietta,  Albenis, 
Perez,  Cuellar,  Ta<leo.  Hut  although  most  of 
these  composers  have  luade  oontnbutions  to 
song-literature,  they  have  won  higher  lanrela  in 
other  branches  of  music'  The  limittKl  capa- 
bilities of  the  guitar  and  niaudoline — the 
invariable  acoomponying  inatrnments — have 
naturally  dwarffMl  and  stunted  the  dovelopDMnt 
of  accom^naiiimonts  in  Spanish  song^s. 
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POKTCOAL 

The  folk-musio  of  Portugal  bears  a  cluse 
aflSnity  to  that  of  Spain,  especially  in  dance- 
songs.  But  there  are  certain  tlcarly-niarkwl  dif- 
ferences. The  Portuguese  is  more  jtcusive  and 
tranquil  than  the  fiery  excitable  Sinniard  ;  and 
as  all  national  music  is  more  or  less  a  reflection 
of  racial  characteristics,  there  is  a  repose  and 
•ttbdned  melancholy,  and  an  absence  of  exag- 
geration in  Portuguese  music,  qualitios  sf  !ilom 
foaud  in  the  more  vivacious  and  stirring  music 
of  Spain.  From  the  same  oaoae,  and  iierhaps 
because  the  Moorish  ascendancy  was  of  briefer 
duration  in  Portugal  than  in  Sjinin,  there  is 
leas  ornament  in  what  music  remains  to  us  of 
an  undoubtedly  oriental  character.  The  poetry 
of  the  two  countries  has  also  much  in  common. 
Most  of  the  Portuguese  epics  are  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  romance  forms  are  almost 
identical. 

In  the  lyrics  of  both  races  the  rhyme  follows 
the  assonance  jinuciplc,  and  is  a  more  important 
element  than  the  metre.  Moreover,  the  national 
poets  of  Portugal  u.sed  the  Castilian  language 
for  centuries  a.s  imicli  as  tlieir  own,  especially 
for  poetry  intended  to  be  sung. 

Portugal  is  h-.HH  rich  than  her  neighbour  in 
collections  of  curly  music.  And  iinlortunatcly 
a  mass  of  valuable  manuscript  uti'I  jirinted 
mu.sic  which  existid  in  the  splendid  library 
founded  by  King  D.  JoSo  IV.  (1604-56), 
perished  in  the  Lisbon  eurth(|uake  in  1765. 
Much  was  also  destroyed  during  the  demolition 
of  the  monasteries  and  convents  which  followed 
the  revolution  of  1834, 

The  earliest  and  moat  important  musical 
records  preserved  in  Portugal  belong  to  the 
Troubadour  i>eriod.3  j)  i)i,nV  .-,i.vth  King  of 
Portugal  (1279-1325),  who  foumlcd  a  university 
with  a  chair  for  music  atCoinibra,  was  a  gmnd- 
son  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  and  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  the  Troubadours.  Of  D.  Diniz's  bastard 
sons  D.  Peilro,  Count  of  Barcellos,  and  D. 
Alfonso  Sancho  we  have  nine  (roras,  and  a 
nnin'mifiro*  consisting  of  the  work  of  their 
father  and  of  127  other  Portuguese  tmubadours. 
Two  copies  are  extant ;  one  in  the  Vatican  and 
one  in  the  Ajuda  at  Lisbon.  The  former  has 
the  melody  indicated  for  each  line,  and  the 
other  has  pictures  of  the  vaiious  musical  instru- 
ments then  in  use.''   Tlif  J<'iin>l  (Jimgli-vr)  also 

'  Soriano  PotrtM.  In  hi>  Httoria  dr  la  tntitica  MtpaMa,  I.  117. 
ir1v««  n  h>  inn  «(  a  aomvlM*  Miltar  dal*,  wfWtMi  by  P.  ywilitWB 
(-••iitinu.  Cuiiat     ■wlalvm,  la  ibt  aaiiw  nolatlMi  w  AUmm*  •! 

Habi..  u>nl. 

<  A  niiH-ionWm  almayii  tiirani  a  mlWllon  of  laWMMIh  fVVMI 
iuut  the  tam*  mckniuf  aa  In  Provtnc*,  only  tb*  tcra  MtltlWWt  t* 
be  >i|.pii«d  In  Iliiirt«|il  to  all  «toiupalMd  •oiwi.  mM  Ik*  Ulk 
eetitury  {^rlmfkittrtta  JhtM,  M»Mtta  liama)  (Pktoa  v«a 

WSMI). 

•  rmmtr  CMtmm  4$  OiMte  4t  SUmgM,  y.  A.  wa  Vswlwiia. 
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played  au  important  part  in  Troubadour  life 
in  Portugal ;  and  tlie  last  was  Gil  Vicente 
(1470*1686),  at  onoe  poet,  actor,  musician,  and 
oomposer.  His  works,  which  give  inttjresting 
information  about  the  various  customs  and 
forma  of  aong  of  hia  tiine,>  are  written  partly 
in  Portuguese  and  juirtly  in  Cnstilian.  Inter- 
spersed in  his  pieces  are  vii/uiticcUs,  can^nctas, 
teuUigas,  rommeu,  eanfoes  pasloris,  eatUigcu  de 
tef^o,  cantigas  vmritimas,  etc  ;  and  in  hia 
enselladaa  songs  with  Latin  and  Fi'ench  words 
also  occur,  such  aa  the  duinsoHf  'Ay  de  la 
noble  ville  de  Paria.' 

Till'  vilhanrfffs  or  n'fhanriro.i,  aufo^,  and  /o«.* 
were  similar  to  the  8]>anisli  in  character  ;  semi- 
aaered,  popular,  and  yet  a  form  whieli  learned 
musiciaris  adopted  and  elaborated,  such  ;i.s  Fr. 
Francisco  de  Santiago,  Gabriel  Diaz,  and  many 
oontrapuntists  from  Duarte  I^bo's  celebrated 
school,  as,  for  instance,  FelijKs  de  Magalhica 
and  Le8l»io.  The  earliest  vilhanckos  we  hear 
of  were  those  by  Juan  del  Eucina^  and  Gil 
Vieaate*  in  fhe  Uta  ISth  Mtttmy,  and  tha  M 
by  the  Abbot  Lois  Galiato  da  Gosto  e  Feria  in 
172S.« 

TIm  dd  Ptsgaa  ftativals  and  the  medieval 
Ghriatian  festivals  blended  in  Portugal  as  else- 
whare^  and  heritages  from  those  times  are  the 
Maias  and  Janeiras  songs.  These  festival  songs 
are  still  sung  on  certain  days  of  the  year ;  the 
principal  ones  iiro  •  O  Silo  .Toilo,'  mr\^  on  St. 
Jobu  the  Baptist's  Day  (Midsummer)  ;  '  As 
Janeiras,'  sung  at  the  New  Year;  and  *  Os  Reis,' 
song  at  the  Kpiplmny.'' 

Various  fnr ms  of  songs  are  given  in  the  works 
of  the  pu*  ts  of  the  Renaissance,  Ribeiro,  Juan 
del  Encina,  Gil  Vioante,  S.i  Miranda,  and 
Camoens,  and  tlusc  were  clearly  iiiti  niled  to  be 
sung,  aa  the  accom[»anying  iustrumeutii  and  the 
manner  of  ainging  l^em  are  fireqaen^veeoided.* 
Many  are  identical  with  the  Troubadour  forms, 
for  example  the  ttrranhiUia  and  aoldo^  which 
aaawar  to  Uie  peulenUUt  and  mwla.  We  read 
alio  of  the  aideixas  or  funeral  songs ;  the 
etUiimrt.^  sung  in  chorus  by  sailors  or  workmen  ;^ 
tile  (IcscajUtH  which  arc  always  8 -syllabled  and 

I  It  ii  mi<\  that  Rruimiiii  Irftnit  TorttutiMp  limplr  ti>  M*  to 
rmrl  Oil  Vli-^nt*-'*  work*.  HcvtnU  Toliiiim  <>(  vi4rioii«  HltUtn'"  nrr 
til  th»  British  Miwitu. 

*  It  !•  <|irii)>t(iil  mIx'Okt  .Iiinudrl  Riiclii*  l<i  BpoliUh  or  ri>rttii;<irM>. 

•  (ill  \  (■••-lit.-  iiri  .ii.'  tti-  (Imt  U)  mrite  autm.  '  m  I1)j1'>ii«  iih-<*« 
naniihllng  In  th>-ir  ii.»turi-  thp  minu'lp- |ilny>  i^itMni  ui  all  »vrr 
Bmrop«  at  the  tlmr.  .  .  .  M<>*t  uf  thm*  »rr  rhrl*tmu  plvcni.  and 
the  dninutUta  oft4-n  t<iuk  •dritnta4(e  of  the  »Utij  ot  thr  Khcpbcrtl* 
tA  Intnirliir*  tbp  rlemmta  M  what  inay  to  oaUed  pMtukl  ceiiMdjr.' 

Ulttnrtl  nf  rortw/al,  faj  MOtM  aU|lhMiL 

*  VMoonnUna,  II.  IBl. 

•  'AaJanclru'Mid'OsBall'ancapeeUUr  mmrontbc  nappctivf 
wwm  of  tha  New  Y«M-  kltd  of  th«  Kpliihanjr.  Th«  mli>»tn^U  k<>  (run) 
ili"ir  to  diwiT  in  th""  »»mlii<f.  iilnirinu  thi-  priii»«i«  rf  th*  ininntn  ol 
till'  h  '■IV,  ;»riil  ai-v.iiiiiwiiyitik'  their  »..iik-h  with  im-tAl  triaiiirh-*, 
belU,  elo.  They  art  gvocrmily  renrarUrd  by  the  inMt«r  of  tb«  huaw 
with  moiy.  mmmtm,  or  dried  flg^  But  U  tl»r     notklMc  U»V 

•  Rita  rtuw  chctra  n  l»r»n 
Aiiul  III  iix  ulcum  Jinifii." 
(Thto  bo«M  ameUa  of  tar ;  wimc  Jew  lUca  berv) ;  or  ct«e— 
•  Bate  CM*  cbelma 
AqttI  nion  alfitm  dttarts.' 
(ThU  hooM  nnelU  of  .jintiiK-Tit :  th»'r»'  !•  » <\f*A  hf«ly  In  If. 

•Oil  Vteente  »p««k»  of  'i\\r  plea«iii|i  way  thr  tntirii>t  wor* 
manr  with  guiur  aro)intwutii><-nt.'   Bee  Hi.  BraKs*  HUtvria  4a 
i^ttrriiturn  rnrlitfuna.  vol.  riU.  pu  ML 
t  Bm  Cainoeo*.  Uuiadi,  ii.  IS. 


have  estribilhos  (refrains),  and  the  sonetoi.  And 
among  the  danoe<song8  theasoeam  (a  ^psy  tonfi) 
and  the  chula  which  is  similar  to  it,  the  rapdm 
or  moxtrisca  and  the  judcnod.  The  two  latter 
naturally  disappeared  with  the  expulsiou  of  th« 
Moora  and  Jewa.* 

It  is  difficult  to  trar-f  tlic  music  of  the  above- 
mentioned  songs.  Still  no  one  can  deny  the 
antiquity  of  many  of  the  mMti§et»  and  candies 
atill  sung  among  the  i)ea8ants  in  the  country 
districts  of  Portugal ;  and  licrc,  unlike  S{tain. 
the  dance -songs  are  not  more  prevalent  than 
other  kinds.  In  some  the  oriental  elemcn: 
is  still  evitlcnt  ;  there  is  a  careless  case,  tiij;:c»i 
with  melancholy  about  them,  which  is  the  secrrt 
of  their  charm.  Tliey  are  generally  sang  by 
one  voice  without  any  accomj^animent  ;  an<i 
to  the  ears  of  foreigners  have  the  aoond  of 
recitatives,  as  the  rhythm  is  often  wholfy 
obscured  by  the  ainger.*  The  following  littk 
sonj;,  whieh  the  women  sin<^  whilst  reaping, 
always  inventing  new  verses,  is  a  fair  example : — 

Ex.  1. 


Fol  ma  aoci  fa  ao  for-to  San  -  to  Aa  ce  -  a-ru  aiua  •  ra-laa. 

And  on  the  plains  the  shepherds  and  labourers 
may  be  beard  any  evening  chanting  in  «  minor 

key,  with  a  ]>oi!itlf'ss,  baiting  nieasur*-  and 
vague  rhythm  cantigas  which  are  purely  ^ioorish 
in  character.**  In  the  province  of  Minbo  it  is 
quite  common  to  hear  one  j<<'asant  in  his  harsh, 
guttural  Eastern  voice  challenge  another  to  sing 
one  or  more  verses  against  him.  The  curiona 
custom  for  the  men  and  women  to  sing  in 
foiirtlis  and  fifths  still  exists  in  the  southern 
province  of  Alemt«yo.  This  example,  wholly 
Moorish  in  character,  waa  beard  on  a  popoUr 
feast-day  in  the  little  town  of  S.  Thiago  do 
Caoem  in  1897  » 


Jlibandeini, 


Although  the  words  nuiti'ja  and  '^n^ao  are 
used  indiscriminately  for  all  kinds  of  songi^ 
the  so-called  Cantigcs  da$  rum  are  a  sjiecial 
form,  and  obiefiy  rang  in  the  towna  bj  blind 
beggars,   liany  of  the  tnnee  are  very  old, 

-  .<v-.'  portngirttTk*  thtiU,  TtmMC*  Mm,  CkN.  tm,  pb  tfe  «  mt. 

tt'Utun  vuli  Waifll. 

•  Noa.  9. 7.  and  II  a(  J.  A.  Rlbaa'a oolkctloa  gtvpaome  idaft  uf  tte 
kind  of  aonf .  but  thvy  arp  apoilt  by  their  aecompanlmrnt. 

H  i.  riirioin  th»f  In  thr  moiint»ln<in«  p<krt<  of  I',  rtnp*!  tit 
Ari><  i«  h<«ril.    Thi-  viitiT»  .il."  «r''  •w<.  f.-r. 

>>  H«nt  by  D.  AuyuatA  lliu-hiwlv  ilHrectoruf  Uie  Li*bu>i  Cona 

talff»toa.BMnMrldi.  f  ' 

r,UIAkUm.p.Mt. 
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hut  the  wonl.s  are  ennstantly  changed.'  The 
Jado  is  the  moat  purely  uational  type  of  dance- 
song  whidi  eadBto  in  PortngBl,  and  it  has  always 
maintainefl  its  intef^rity.-  It  is  seldom  heard 
outside  towns,  and  properly  belongs  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  ths  population,  thon^  dnrin^; 
the  last  centurj'  it  acquired  popularity  among 
the  higher  classes.^  The  guitar  (which  is  much 
lest  Qsed  than  in  Spain)  is  always  employed  for 
the  fndox,  and  has  a  strongly  rhytiunical  and 
uniform  accom|iauiment : — 

Ex.  3. 

m 


There  arc  many  Taristies  offadoB  woAfmiiiJiM 

in  the  difTcrent  towns,  but  they  are  aU  failiaiy 
in  form  and  have  the  same  rhythm. 

Except  during  the  period  when  the  Kether- 
landers  exereise<l  their  iiiflnrnic  wytm  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  Portugal  (tliat  is,  during 
the  16th  and  17th  esntnries)  this  conn  try  can 
elaini  no  great  cfitnjioscr'*,  nor  school  of  its  own. 
For  wlien  not  avowedly  borro^ving  various  forms 
from  other  conntrics,  Portugal  fellunooaselonsly 
under  their  influence.  The  trovas  (Troulvidour 
songs)  were  merely  adopted  ProTen9al  fonns, 
tiie  TUhameieos,  auto$,  aad  were  bovrowed 
from  Spain  uti'I  France;  tlie  y>olvphoiii(>  17th 
century  tvnos  were  in  reality  Italian  madrigals 
written  to  Spanish  words,  with  ettr&Uhos  added 
to  them.  And  late  in  the  18th  century  all 
attempts  to  form  a  national  opera  failed,  owing 
to  the  invastMi  of  ths  Italian  opera,  wUeh  haa 

exercised  eompleto  linl<I  over  PortUgDSSS  nuisic 
for  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  is  only  in  two  small  and  unimportant 

forms  of  voeal  music,  i]u'  /mfo  and  the  imxiinha, 
that  Portugal  can  claim  to  have  created  and 
established  a  distinct  genre  of  her  own.  Of 
the/(///'"»  we  have  already  spolcen.  Tlie  rnrHiinhn, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  art-song  that  Portugal 
has  as  yet  produced,  is,  moreover,  the  direct 
offspring  of  tlie  Itnlinii  ojM-ra.  Tlioiigli  written 
by  trained  nmsieiaus  and  sung  by  eduuitvd 
people,  neither  as  rsgards  form  nor  character 
can  tho  modinhoa  be  assigned  high  rank  as 
artistic  music.  StiU  they  have  retained  their 
popularity  from  early  in  lAe  18th  oentuiy  down 

to  tlie  jU'-^i'iit  day.  aiifl  are  writt<  n  as  a  matter 
ot  ijourso  by  every  Portuguese  comjioscr. 

These  amkIuiAm,  or  Portuguese  romances,  are 
of  a  literary  as  wall  as  a  mndcsl  form.*  Ths 


>  Vmurom  ewnple*  bi»  fiTcn  in  Daa  Kerc^  and  oUicr 

*  Ftaloa  Ton  Wasel  deriraa  thU  danoe-forra  from  Um  «imotw  of 
Um  P»i«muii  pfAm,  Mill  tb*  want  f nmi  faiiMt  or  inn  ■■>». 
Sw  alio  IT  Rnadcr'a  Rmt  Ani  Turrulno.  f>. 

"  A  '"rlrJirmtr*!  nimlern  ttnurr  of  /'i.fiM  wm  Jcmi  Dl«»  /KQl-'fl. 
liiipr>ivi».tl  with  wondfrful  skill.  Mr  wm  >  grnt  f*«Duilfi' 
«t  tlir  Court,  and  In  the  •alona  >t  botn«  »nd  «»«r«»H.  Pinto  An 
Cum  iilhn  kihI  Alberto  nmental  havt  writtM  on  Uir  Fada*. 

«  The  rlrrl  vatlon  of  th*  word  In  donMf  uL  Bom*  m,j  It  cani*  fmm 
mofo  or  morfa.  and  tH»t  It  h»d  lU  oriifln  in  Kr«i:ll.  Wr  ,vrt.lnljr 
md  in  a  folio  d«t«v.l  ira»  l.<  nnri/f  ••fllxr  AiW.  ../  /.•,  ../,  ./  .n-  .n.  II. 
im  that  ana  weddlnf  foatt  of  the  VIveruy  '  Km  alegrr  dittrtimttuo 
Maf«p*tf»eMt<rM«4MM4«  terra,  itofM***  iiinw<»w«f»  w'H* 
p»li,'  AlwiMar  tfmiU«ie(«ha»tiMdMetlte«lttadmlnMm 


first  ment&m  of  them  occurred  in  the  so-called 
'  Jewish  opens,'*  which  mpidly  became  popular. 
In  ths  hni^^er  classes  mcdHthat  remained  simple 
sentimental  melodies  ;  but  at  the  Court  and 
among  the  more  educated  classes  they  devcloi)ed 
into  highly  elaborate  brilliant  arias,  and  cele- 
brated comjio.«rrs  niifl  jjoets  did  not  disdain  to 
use  this  form,  in  Daa  Nevee'  Ccmeiemeiro  de 
Muaieaa  pepulant  thsrs  are  twelre  songs 
(J/o(/,  ;j///7,s)  from  Gonzagas'  Marilia  de  Direeu, 
which,  according  to  good  evidence,"  were  set  to 
musie  by  Marcos  Antonio,  better  known  ss 
Portogallo.  In  1793  F.  D.  Milcent  published 
a  monthly  Jomal  de  ModirUuu  at  Lisbon,  from 
wbieh  the  following  sumpls  is  taken,  to  show 
thobriUiant  typeofMoilteJta: — 
Bx.  4. 

Mdda  a  Solo  del  S.  Aid.  da     Leiie  M.  de 
Captla  no  Port*. 

Adagia.   %  ^   


Si  nee 


the    Ifith    ccntnrv,   when  Pnrtiigal 


colonised  lirazil,  there  has  beeu  continual 
intstoourse  between  these  conn  tries ;  and  during 

the  first  (juarter  of  the  19th  ccntur)',  wliilst 
the  Purtugiie.se  Court  was  domiciled  in  Brazil, 
ths  trwfin/i'is  were  as  fashionable  there  as  in 
Portugal.  But  they  difTrri'd  in  eliaracfcr  :  flie 
modinhas  hrasUeirtui  were  always  very  primitive 
in  form,  devoid  of  workmanship,  somewhat 
vulgar,  but  expressive  and  gay.  In  short,  a 
mixture  between  the  French  romance  of  the 
18th  century  and  covpiels  from  the  Tandevillss. 
And  this  description  apjilies  to  the  tyiH'  of 
Portuguese  modinhas  of  the  present  day,  which 
are  written  for  one  or  two  Toiees^  strophio  in 
form,  with  easy  guitar  orpianofbrtsaocompani* 
incnts. 

A  complete  listof  greater  and  lesser oompossrsi, 

who  have  tried  their  hand  at  this  form  of  song, 
is  too  long  to  give,  but  the  foUowiug  are 
amongst  the  most  oelelmted.  In  the  IStib 
century  I'mtngallo  and  also  Cordeiro  da  SilTa 
and  Joiio  Ue  fc>uu.sa  (^arvalho  ;  a  little  later, 
B«go,  Bomtempo,  Soares,  Pereira  da  Costa, 
OoslllO,  Cabral,  and  Jouo  de  Mesquita.  In 
Coimbra,' Jose  Manricio  ;  in  Opfirfu.  .'^ilva  Leite, 


th«  madlnhoM  hrmtMrtu.    Porfitrthf  r  infornnvtlmi       Th.  Ilnnfn« 

vol.  X     p.  flOO  rt  wy- 
'  Thna  —nml  f  win  Anteinto  J«ia<  da  Wlva.  bom  In  1706.  a  bnatUad 
Jrv  f mm  timM.  «iM  Vfoto  Itotagntw  hwiSIm  vllhtlww iiitar> 

T  tfc»  mtMAm  my  ■■■■nfcat  la  ihm  ei8tw>  diiitiCtt. 
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"Smm,  PiiMf  Joio  Leal,  and  Edolo ;  >  and 
nMtttr  onr  own  time,  Dontingos  Schiopetta,  tho 
two  monks  J.  M.  da  Silva  and  Jos^  Marqnis  de 
Santa  Rita,  Frondoni  (an  Italian,  long  resident 
in  Listwn),  K.  Varella,  and  Vasoonoellos  de  Sk 
But  the  must  ]H)pular  modinhas,  auoh  as  '  A 
SanndiiAa,'  'O  Salvia,'  'As  Peaeina,'  'Man- 
qninhas  men  Amor,"  *  arid  '  Tem  minha  amada 
are  anonymous.  An  exception  is  V'asconcellos 
de  Sas  can9So,  '  Margarida  vae  k  fonte,'  which 
is  the  £aTourit«  jnodiiJui  of  the  moment* 

Hmm  ore  many  {latriotic  and  ]K>litical  songs 
bk  •vwy  oollaotion.  The  pianist  lunocencio 
wrote  a  whole  series  ;  rorto<j;jillo'8  '  Hymno  da 
Patria '  was  the  custonmry  nat  ional  anthem 
until  King  Pedro  IV.*  comi>o!»c«l  Im  *  Hymno 
da  Carta'  in  1826;  and  Frondoni  was  the 
author  of  the  jKipular  hymn  of  the  revolution 
of  Maria  da  Fonte  in  1848. 

Of  late,  serious  attention  has  been  directwl 
to  the  national  ftoetry  and  music  of  Portugal. 
One  of  the  first  to  do  so  was  the  poet  Almeido 
Oarrett  in  his  Jlomnneeiro.  Ho  was  followetl 
by  Vasconcellos  and  Th,  Braga,  who  in  his 
nnmerous  vohimos  on  tho  history  of  Portuguese 
literature  often  touches  on  tho  musical  fonn." 
Leading  musicians,  such  as  B.  Moreira  do  Sii, 
A.  Macharlo  (Director  of  the  Conservatoire),  and 
J.  Vianna  da  Motta  and  others  have  shown 
their  {tractical  interest  in  the  subject. 


BiHLiuoiijkraT 

KMtado.  n.  B.   MIMAm  iMtltana.    Usbon,  17il-ail 

W«>H.  r.    rr<*m  fmrf^tmltelk»r  mud  0«fl— i»c*«r  r«MMir 

Mii<<  namnfwn.    VIWOT.  UN. 
Btllrrnunn,        F.    M**l(^lMMto  fMMMir  M(  ilMMNWit. 

Ul|»l(.  1M4. 

Um*ltt  jihu.  Ckiu.  UK.f  JMMfMMk*  JMmA  (fMoa  too 

Urnrtit  d,t  Vrt.!.  i>,i.  IW-aB.    A  S/tiiIra  rm  l^trittftU  TPUton  von 

M;<r>i'ii"<.  J>.i'|iiliu  J.     Kilu-iiot  (ofrrc  a  hislaHa  da  mutiea  rm 
PvrfwjtU. 

Bng«.  Tb.    llitt-trin  dn  UlteratHn  Putrnfmrnm.    JMC  4»  P—ia 

I'nft,  Pvrtuffunn.    OpuHo,  ltM7. 
VMnmcvlloa.  JiMnjaliu  cW.  O*  Mnwtn*  Pwtvfium.  OparUt.  IffiO. 
BiMrlpr,  Mm-tlii.     La  fn<u<nt  ••■  furttgatto;  IkU  Tamdmt.  iiic. 

MlHn.  1-77 

Tradinie*  i^jftul.irrt.    U|>iirto.  ItHtl  ;  At  Mitis  {Mmf-tlmy  •oiiir>). 
Oomtod«l>iijn>al|iv.  (tomancHm;  ChoU4*rimsCh»nUI'ortttfaUi 

TmdttlU  rt  annotf*.    Pluiii,  imi. 
(WuMai.  A.    HUtnir*  it-  In  mtu/yu*  rn  ^ortu^al.  I8B8. 

<Tb«  «iit4rr  U  alai  lii<l<-ht«>  In  Srnhur  llrm&ntu  Morrlrade  SA 
tnr  much  ialanu»tlaa  kindir  mppllol  to  bar  by  l«Uar.l 

CuLLCL-IIUHl 

MOmA,  9.  n.  'JonMl  *»  IMtokM.  mm  tUMiiimuMMl  i  ir 

Cr»va,  p>laa  tpltharM  Mtdfw.'  Uitian.  17W. 

Jew- .1..  K.>-.i,  A     '  J«mal  ilr  MrnllnhiM  '  IKVi. 
ISil.il",  .f  -     •  J..riij.l  rtc  ,M'«Miih*i.'  iN-.'.f. 

Vtorvlnt.  Aritoitii)  J.    ' Cull*o(*u  <ie  JlwUnhai  l*i>rtugacus  e  llnui 

EwtDer.  H.    Auivikl  ^■nliJiir  vb4  purliMlMlwIiw  U*d«r.' 

Uanuvrr.  INSn. 

OMvia.  Jomt  M..  and  Machwla.  R.  OMNMk  Two  ImumOmM—  of 

Ilnulllan  Mwlinhin.  IS3t. 
Rvririttxrn.  .\   I-      IN.rtiigl.likf  Ptlkt Man M<l<dltf.'  IM. 
HUn«.  J.  A.        MI'illll  lie  lllll^Uiu  rinhWIMi  IWItlHIIW.' 

Navta,  A.      •■  Mcllu-aiho.   '  Miutoaa  •MB^tf*  popvlam.' 
PIIML  •Cunc'wa  popalarw  «la  AWntalo.' 
CMtfmA.  R.  -CollMtftedarkdm' 

TkoHiaa.  F.  P*dio.  •OiitnlMpiiyil>w»d>l>tlW  (•Itb  IntrudaL-Uon 
tay  UilU  •!•  VmcmnmOm|. 


■  B«twerii  lOOMld  IMO  Jom!  R<tolo.  »  TluHnlit«ttlW  Ij— .  WM 

thf  faroui  Itc  cuntrlbotnr  to  tbr  JnmnI  dr  llmlhtkmt. 
'  Thow  l«t  tw«  xrr  iiirlniU<l  In  Rilxu'.  Coll^ctloo. 

*  In  Bi'Tv*(ri^ir«  i'<'lU-<'tl"»n. 

*  Thi*  'liff.-n-iM-t*  l4*tweett  thi'  ^a»^V«  and  m<*((inhn9  la  ^h^hl.  jvihI 
the  iiAiii*^  nrr  eoiiitiintly  intprt  biinge-l. 

'  l>iini  Pi«ln>  IV.,  the  flnit  cuiittltutluUK]  kliu  <>(  IVirtuertl,  wu  a 
popU  of  Mlf  lamDitd  Navkouiu,  and  wniU  wvaral  oiMnU  aM  opanUc 

*  Bnga  alM  mOmM  Uw  Mk-MOOl  AMHiu 


SalTliil.  O.  R.   '(:<iiclun«lM>  mns.  portuguw.'  Uabon,  MU. 

CUilDf.  J.  H.    ■  Z*<tl(  liruUUiiicciM  VoTk»ll*d«r.'  HunbnrY. 

N«v«a,  Ccavda«,  aDd  CSampoa,  Uualdlnoda.  'CaDciun«TX>d«  Mudraa 
Populan*.'  S  rolt.  rurto,  IBEI-IM.  (Tbrar  roluuxa  euotelu 
rafuablv  prefaoM  by  Th.  Bragit.  Vlt«rbo  aud  lUiiiaa.  and  cun- 

dot  campat  i*  dtu  ruas,  /ado*,  rtfmait<r»,  Ayfinoj  narMut^t, 
MHtlM  jMfrMteM,  OMt^fM  rit<^n«ai  4»  *nftm  i»putmr,  tmn 
Mm  IM«vMM#vMw<MiM,  MiMiiMik  VMilta  *  tiiTiw  atail 

Italy 

Italy  was  more  slowly  caught  by  the  jwtic 
flame  which  the  Proven9aI  Troubadours  had 
kindled,  than  other  soutiiern  ooantriea.  For 
not  until  thf  mi  ldlc  of  the  18th  century,  when 
Raymond  Ben  ngi  i,  Count  of  Provence,  visited 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  Milan,  bringing 
Troubadours  and  Jongleurs  in  his  train,  do  we 
hear  of  them  in  this  country.  A  similar  patron- 
age woii  extended  to  them  by  Raymond's  son-in> 
law,  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Through  which  of  these  two  gates  the  Proven9al 
language  entered  Italy  has  ever  been  s  disputed 
point.  But  tJiught  by  these  singers,  whom  the 
coniuiou  iK?ople  called  Uoinini  di  t'orti,'  Italy 
soon  ]>roduced  her  own  TrovaUori  and  Oiocolini. 
At  first  tlipy  deemed  their  native  dialect 
unsiutabio  to  jiootry,  and  u.ted  the  Provencal 
language.  But  it  is  certain  that  already,  by 
tho  time  of  Dante,  the  cofi/nr  pom'a,  which 
sprang  from  it,  liad  reached  a  stage  when  it 
was  cai>ahlc  of  receiving  ndcs  and  ot  htinig 
taught  in  the  8choi>ls  founded  for  the  purpose. 
After  Dante,  no  Italian  could  longer  doubt  the 
e^NMsities  of  his  own  tongue  for  all  forms  of 
poetry.  It  must  not  b<*  forgotten  that  the 
tersa  rinui,  used  by  tlie  rrovpn<;al  troubadours 
for  the  siriYiite,  was  adopted  by  Dante  for  the 
•  Divina  Conimedia '  and  by  Petrarch  in  his 
'Trionfi.'  But  soon  the  verec  of  the  Trouba- 
doi»r8  began  to  pale  before  the  splendours  of 
the  great  ]K>et  :  and  towards  the  middle  nt  the 
14th  century,  the  Trovatori  declined  in  uuuil>era 
snd  populsiity,  and  after  1460  ware  heard  of 
no  more.' 

Notwithstanding  the  subordination  of  Ij-ric 
song  to  otlier  branches  of  i»oetry  and  music-  in 
Italy,  her  long  and  careful  study  cif  In  virliar 
/Ajcfjo  — jKK'try  wedded  to  music — -has  not  been 
sur|)aNspd  el.sewhere.  Daafes's  Bonnets  and 
Petrarch's  'Trionli'  were  among  the  earliest 
{Kxjms  .set  to  nmsic.  Dante's  own  contemjH»rary 
and  friend  Caaellai^  (bom  1300),  who  set  his 
sonnet  '  Amor  che  nella  mento '  to  music,  is 
believed  to  have  also  cotnj)0»ed  the  music  for  • 
ballntn  by  IxMuino  da  Pistoja,  still  e.xtaut  In 
the  Vaticiin.'"  The  tmlhUr  and  inluonntr  wen* 
|)erhaj>8  tho  oldest  forms  of  songs  written  in  the 
vernacular  ;  both  were  love -songs  sung  to  a 
dance."   After  them  the  iini'i'n''>l'i'''  <>r  May-day 

'  Ho  uillt^d  iKomw-  thrae  .liiiri-r"  K|'i«>iit«i  a«  ri>tJitii<T«  frtMn 
pnriiKvljr  ruurta.  Alao  OaHmtanl.  bn-auw  th«  cuplolta  i>f  Chai1e> 
BMKn*  v»n>  a  conaUnt  tiiam«  ui  thfir  aorio. 

"  Fr>r  furthrr  Inf'irniaUoa  abiiut  th«  rroralort  II.  vim  drr 
ii*(rti'a  work  cm  thr  Jttnnt»lm»m,  T»t.  It. 

•  ««•  Ihefixirf  h  (••iit«ijf  U»ti  •  Fnrfaturio.'and  thr««»iMl  CanxoiMi 
ill  thr  'I'.inx  II...*  »h-r»  Cawlla  *  naniif  occunnrvrral  tliiiro. 

!<■  Ituriic)  tclli  iiF  that  t}ta  Vatttmn  MS.  Ho.  3ZU  la  a  pitrni  ot\  Um> 
marftn  of  wbtdi  U  wrlttao i  '  Lnamo  da  Plataja.  a  Oaaalfai  dl«l«  II 

"^■HirtaMk  fl«M  th*  wort*  «(  a  MtaM  «(  tkt  ISA  Mntarr  br 
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»oi>gs  li.nl  thi'ir  ]iO{inl;irity-  These  also  were 
]ove-8<)iigs,  sung  iu  tiie  apring-time  by  bauds 
of  young  men.  ^6  hnnting-MiigB  or  taeei* 
equally  deserve  iin  ntidu.  Thf  most  celebrated 
were  written  by  Soldanieri  and  SaochetU,  and 
the  words  sn  fur  bettsr  thso  their  mnsio  by 
NicolauB  da  Perugia,  Laurintius,  and  Ohirar- 
dellus.  Some  are  realistic,  imitatiiig  the  sounds 
of  the  hunt  ;*  others  mo  CMumie  in  fbrm,  and 
others  Sgsin  interesting  flrom  the  historic  i^ide, 
as  ih/ef  fariog  iu  the  8treet*orisB  of  the  time.^ 
When  later  the  (katH  Oamiueiale$M  came  into 
vogiie  they  at  first  were  Carnival  songs,  but 
under  tlie  skilful  hand  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
a  kind  of  eonseontiTe  drama  grew  out  of  them.^ 

During  the  14th  century  there  existed  a  class 
of  dilettante  musicians  called  eantori  a  tiuto^ 
whoee  hmineas  it  was  to  set  other  poets*  rerses 
t«i  music  and  sing  them.  They  differed  frnin 
the  TrovtUori  who  were  poets,  and  who  sang 
their  own  Terees  to  their  own  mnsio  or  to  that 
of  otliers,  and  eqiially  from  the  Cunfori  a  libro, 
who  were  the  learned  profeesional  musicians.  ° 
Casella  (see  above)  and  Minnooio  d'  Arezzo, 
mentioned  by  Boccaccio,^  would  belong  in  the 
canUtri  a  liuto.  It  was  the  habit  of  these 
mnsteians  to  improvise,^  for  until  the  16th 
century  musical  notation  remained  so  difficult 
that  only  learned  musicians  were  able  to  avail 
themselvee  of  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  tiie 
melodies  of  the  atrophic  smigs.  which  contem- 
Iiorary  writers  ^  show  to  have  been  so  popular 
and  universal  during  the  1 4  th  and  1 6th  centuries , 
have  not  survived. 

The  compositions  of  the  Netherlands  school 
of  music,  with  their  soTere  oontrapuntsl  style, 
foniid  tliiir  way  into  Italy  in  the  15th  century, 
and  in  tijuo  began  to  exercise  a  strong  influence 
there.  But  the  prevailing  tyyx)  of  Italian 
iw'cular  songs  continued  t«  bo  of  a  vi.ry  light 
order  during  this  and  the  following  century. 
Petrucei,  who  issued  in  1602  the  motets  and 
niassts  of  tlie  Nethcrland  eoniiKwcrs,  had 
notliiug  better  to  ofler  of  native  productions 
than  fintUiU  and  vUUnuUe,  tnnefhl  hut  light 
part  so II g-*.  In  form  the  viUanell,-  adhered  to 
the  contrapuntal  style,  though  in  spirit  they 

Vtadnlck  II..  aiul  of  another  by  D*nte.  8«  U  Kireiuitoni  del 
Tmtf  mttjifalm  lialiaH*.  I.  pp.  ItC.  \V0. 

•  Thry  ui\\  h«vi-        orttlm  ii|><<rij>IIy  fur  baotlng,  Init  Gupftrl. 
Jnhlnhi't  iri    r  Ir.iluri  iJU-mturr,  JIT  >v«  ' 
*t  that  tiiiii  v<i.r.ii.i  «  f.Ki-m. 

•  In  tlil*  tb>')-  rtwiiihio  tha  Feuttulk. 
>  TlUf  BM  eoaolniiarta  at  the  CrU  4»fmH^ ' 

knmgtat  fnt«  hJj  motet  '  Vonln  opitjrr  1m   .   . 

'CriM  iif  lyiadoii.'  anil  'Coart  Crlm'  uivd  tijr  Rl^aitf  DmHiIC. 
tWc  .r.  U  .11.  iirtlrip  rtnrfrn  in  >(<-r  VuMHtattrlMUt  <(M  ItfM 
ydArAri )■./<•  rr J.  Smn^ttrlMiul-',  LM.O..  ll*)!  'J.  lii. 

•  Umj  ai  Xhff  ».  rp  »i>tl<n)  l>jr  upK-ial  IrirlUtlon  hy  Bifcilkh 
tmmk  (bom  IMJi.    .Vikuinanii'ii  HItt.  nf  Ittu.  1.  4.18. 

•  TIm  ImiKirtuit  |wrt  pUyrd  In  It«ll«ii  uiu>ic  itj  luch  a  on*  u 
Ammmco  LAWlinl  na»-Ml  k  well  dnKrlbetl  by  mii.  r.  310  t*  *>v. 

•  Bmnm.  Olnm  X.  No.  7.    H»»  Amimu.  ««.  <trr  Mv:  II.  -137. 

'  The  ■  lmprnvl«it..n''  liu  hrm  tt»r  ccntiirioi  a  vcll-knon  n  fliiin- 
In  It:«ll>])  IK.-. 

raul  In  SairchrtU'a  noreb  that  Dantc'e  htMat*  were  every- 
« li.  r'-  known  ukI  rang,  and  how  Danto  oreriuanl  a  hlackmith 
•'.ii.iriiT  hie  aoDB  and  ecoMed  hlm  r<ir  huTlnf  altered  It.  And 
Tttu-vhl  quotra.  In  prru.f  of  IKriti-  hAvinit  iinul*-  (hf>  ninnlr  fur  M« 
own  )«>mi».  an  an...ii>iin.ii.  »rlt#-'  i.f  'li.-  I  llli  c-»ntiir>.  wlio 
tlanto  waa  -dtlettoaal  net  cantn  e  In  oainl  luxuo'  (/VweM  Jlnliant 
AMM^iLMOk  SwalaoAinbeoa.  SM.rf«r iTM. U. 4a», lor fOTtlwr 
■MMMt  «f  tha  MM*  la  a*  ~ 


were  es-sentially  jwpular.  Gradually  the  term 
/roUola  disappeared  ;  the  more  serious  froUole 
passed  into  the  nadrigal,  while  the  gayer, 
merrier  type  was  merged  in  tibe  vUlan'lJi.'' 
Hut  althoi^  the  fnMoU  wars  deqpised  by 
contrapuntists  tiiey  showed  a  senas  of  form 
in  repeating  the  first  jjart  again,  and  attention 
was  paid  to  the  words  by  having  dilferent 
ronsu)  for  eaeh  Tsrse,  whoeas  the  vxttamdh 
were  strophit  al — that  is,  the  same  melody  wa.s 
repeated  for  each  stanza.  Other  songs,  light  in 
dunaoter,  were  the  rustic  songs,  Coiuene  VUki' 
ncxhf,  or  Villottf,  which  }>eju*ant.s  and  soldiers 
used  as  drinking-songs.  More  refined  and  yet 
more  trilling  were  the  ViUotte  alia  Napoletana.** 
Tlie  so-calU'd  fa  ln-la  was  a  composition  of  a 
somewhat  later  date  and  more  merit.  Those 
which  Oastoldi  wrote  (about  1690)  were  good, 
and  so  too  lii^H  hnllflti. 

The  vocal  music  to  which  our  attention  lias 
been  thus  fiir  directed,  consisted  either  of  songs 
in  jMirts,  or  unisonous  chorus  witli  little  nr  n*. 
accompaniment  Sometimes  tlie  principal  or 
upiH  T  Toioe  had  a  sort  of  eetntilma,  hut  solo- 
singing  was  yet  unknown.  Tlie  first  instanee 
of  solo-singing  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
1 539,  when  Sueno  sang  in  an  IntermesEso  the 
upper  jxirt  of  a  madrigal  by  Corteceia,  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  violone,  while  the 
lower  parts  whidi  represented  the  satyrs  were 
taken  by  wind  instmment.'<.  V>\\\  {he  i>i<'ce 
itself  shows  it  was  fiir  from  being  a  song  for  one 
voioe  with  aooompaniment ;  uie  under  parts 
aro  as  much  independent  voices  as  the  upper 
one.    (8eo  £x.  1  on  next  page.) 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  16th  century 
a  sweeping  change  came  over  music  in  Italy. 
Hitherto  the  highest  art- music  belonged  ex- 
olnsiTely  to  the  Ohuroh,  from  whieh  the  elements 
of  rhythm,  modern  tonality,  and  human  ex- 
pression were  rigorously  excluded.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Benaissanee,  whieh  had  affected 
the  other  art.s  of  jxietry,  fuiinting,  and  snilpture 
many  years  earlier,  gradually  asserted  an  in- 
Huenoe  over  mnaie.  With  the  awakening  of 
the  human  mind,  and  it.s  liVicration  from  the 
bonds  of  the  mediisval  Church,  which  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Benaissanee,  it  was  jnevit* 
able  that  nien  should  seek  for  a  new  fonn  in 
music  wherein  to  express  tiiemselves.  £ach 
indiTidml  now  denied  to  think  and  speak  for 
hinself,  and  waa  no  loQger  content  to  be  merged 

•  A  fmttala,  printed  In  Jnnta'n  Unman  oullwtli-n  of  l.W.  evl<Ut>»!v 
hccxiiie.  anr  lcm».  a  riUanrltn.  fi.r  It  li>  •till  hui^k  in  >Vrili  ,.  with  lli.- 
iiHUip  word*  aitd  B»»l<><ly,  'l-r  Km  trr  Fi»nt!ncll>-.  tuttl  trr  J» 
utartdar.'  OlMaany.  boweifr.  It  waa  a  pnrt  wing  with  the  tune 
tu  the  tenor.   jkMbrua.  Ul.  4K.  * 

>•  See  F»im«r.*.  alao  Ainbroa.  It.  1.10  rt  aey.  :  Finrmt  in  rfer 
HuMkatt^htrU'  tl.  lUrn  J akrhuruirrl i .  J.  Wolf;  HammttUmdl, 
I.M  O.  l!«ll-2.  Ill  :  ItU  rrntfttc  tn  I'Jrn  JnSThun4rrf.'R.9eh'nn; 

"  Thf««  wrri:  ipillant  iMMnai'i  (r.  tn  >iti|,'liig-ma>t<'ni  t/.  their 
fenilnln*  DoplU.  Thejr  were  an  popular  in  nnrtbcfn  Italy  a*  Iu 
Naplaa.  For  wmpla^  aM  to  KlM»w»tt*rt  JMttoJtenle  nmt  SwriM^ 
fmMt  4m  wtttiuift  Cmimw.  ap^  Noa.  Uk  and  IS  bgr  OaaMo 
flM7)  and  IKiMtt  OWI.  Smnl  wHmMmm  of  thM*  Mnpi  aUU 
e«iat  In  tho  varloot  Vbuaim,  aaS  «  fSMtaUr  lapatlMt  on*  at 
NaBl«> 

u  Tba  latanMiri  «m  worilr  aadrigrii  latansave  ta  «te 
Italia*  pivi. 
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FragmeM  of  a  Madrigal.  Sonalo  da  Sileno 
con  violoiu,  sonaitdo  UUtc  Ic  parti,  e  can- 
tando  il  Soprano, 


Et.  1. 
\tt  Tenor. 


CORTECCIA,  li39. 


0  befran-Dl    de     I'o  •  ro 


■  col 


dl  •  ro 


kl-lor 


Don  r»*tr'o  fal-«* 


lor  HOD  e  •  rm 


▼U-«o  M  Uc 


do 


etc 


^^^^^ 


ill  the  inaHs.  Thus  ecclesiastical  music  was 
gradually  driven  from  the  field  by  secular 
muaic  ;  and  choral  or  collective  song  by  pure 
solo-song,  which  was  the  medium  best  fitted 
for  the  exi»re8sion  of  the  thoughts,  emotions, 
and  actions  of  individuals.  Poetry,  which  had 
hitlierto  been  smothered  in  the  web  of  contra- 
puntal music  (where  many  voices  were  simul- 
taneously singing  different  words)  once  again 
asserted  herself,  and  claimed  attention  to  her 
meaning  and  form.  *  Further,  the  art  of  singing, 
which  by  the  close  of  the  16th  ccnturj'  had 
reached  a  highly  advanced  stage,  demanded  the 
prominence  of  the  solo -singer.  In  short,  a 
different  kind  of  music  was  now  required,  and 
the  monodic  style  supplied  the  want.  Who 
were  the  actual  inventors  of  this  kind  of  music 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Historians  have 
clearly  shown  that  the  latent  germs  must  have 
been  present  wherever  folk- music  existed.^ 
The  predilection  for  a  marked  rhythm,  the 
disuse  of  the  old  Church  scales,  the  feeling  for 
the  dominant,  the  use  of  the  leading- note 
which  is  an  essential  feature  in  melody,' — 
all  these  elements,  which  fonn  the  basis  of 
mo«lern  music,  were  instinctively  present  in 

<  Ambm.  It.  178.  at  tn/. 

'  R<«r  P»rr>'ii  .Irf  n/  Mittlr.  ftnrt  Mn<ioDiA  (vol.  ill.  p.  2<TI. 

•'  ZMrlino  «rit«»  In  l.VVl  thikt  thi'  |Kiu.tiiU  who  ilnir  wlthontanj 
art  all  procMtl  by  the  Interval  of  the  •cinltone  in  /ormlng  their 
clfttei. 


folk-music  before  being  formulated  and  tangk: 
in  schools. 

According  to  the  historian  G.  B.  Dom. ' 
V.  Galilei  was  the  first  comjK>ser  who  wtou 
actual  melodies  for  one  voice. ^  He  fdrtlker 
tells  us  that  Galilei  set  to  music  the  paasA^  c-f 
the  'Inferno,'  which  narrates  the  tra^c  {a.xe -r' 
Count  Ugolino,  and  that  he  performed  ic  hiii:- 
self  '  very  pleasingly, '  with  viola  aocotn  panimecu 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  an  ejoch  in  mo»<. 
history  was  undoubtedly  marked  hy  Givh 
Caccini,  when  he  published  in  1 60 1 ,  imder  tht 
title  of  '  Le  Nuove  Musiche,'  a  collection 
uuxdrigali,  canzoni,  and  aric  for  one  voicr. 
These  compositions  have  a  figured  ho-ss,  an-: 
some  are  embellished  with  fioriiitre.  In  tir 
preface*  to  his  collection,  Caccini  gives  minutr 
directions  as  to  the  proj)er  mode  of  singxiu; 
liis  pieces,  and  liia  airs  are  well  supplieci  vi:i 
luarka  of  expression,  as  the  following  exAmpi; 
will  show'  : — 


Ex.  2. 

(Scemar  di  voce.    Etdnmaiione  tpiriUsta.) 


I>«hl      Dehl      do-T«  (00  fu«-ft  -  tt.  <tefa! 


•on  apa-rl  -  tl  ifl'oc 


cbi  d«<iaall  er  •  ra  -  1     la  m 


{JriUo.)  {iirnztmignraqMsl /artlhrt^ 


(*  -  ne-re  o  •  ro»   •  1    Au  • 


•n-ri  di  .  Tt-De  ch'«' 


in  armwia  con  la  tuddetUt  Sj>rt:aitvra.y  (7"ri//o.) 


I 


733 

3 


tm  - 1«  |>e  ■  r«  •  kH  ■  n«  In     que»-ta  pftr-t«  r  i]a«)  - 

 i  I  


^1 


U.  I>eb  Ml 


c«-t«  no-vel  -  U  d*li'al-n>a  ig-e* 


*  Op.  Omn.   Florence,  ITltS,  Um.  it 

'  This  itiit«ment  innjr  l>e  (li>ubte<l,  u  we  hmr  of  fa/riril.  Vl  

Prri,  and  Ca<-«Iirri  all  rxhibitini;  the  uDie  douUe  taltnt  M  Cot- 
te<-ct«  and  Oalilel  at  the  name  period,  in  the  lait  decatda  at  tht 
lAtb  century. 

"  Tranelated  Into  Oerman  in  Klawwettar'a  aeUtktU* 
jr*<iJflrri*Wf,  etc. 

'  Fur  oth'T  rmmplea  eee  the  Ixmatlfal  aria  '  Perr  Relt«tt«,° 
printed  Id  Cevaert'n  'Vn  Oloirea  (la  I'ltalle,'  and  'Amarltll  K> 
heUa'  In  Parliottl'a  '  Arle  AiiUrhe.' 
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MlmuQftAlarga.) 
I  lie 


55a:    (EtcL  fin/.)  i(2vainiii»—B  taftMfci. ) 


Jacopo  Peri  succeeded  Caocini  with  a  work 
entitled  'Le  ruio  mnriche  del  Sig.  J.  Peri  a 
una,  <lvii',  tie  voci  jht  cantare  nel  Clavicembalo 
o  Chitarroue'  (Florence.  1609).  They  are 
mmpler  than  thoee  hy  Oaoefaii,  and  less  de- 
clamatory.' Cncciiii  had  numerous  followers 
in  the  |Nith  he  had  opened,  and  thus  the 
*  expressiye  Monodia,'  i.e.  the  attempt  to  render 
c»  i  tain  tlioughta  and  feelings  in  niiisif,  and  to 
adapt  music  to  the  meaning  of  the  woixls,  wum 
▼irtnally  established.  Bnt  theae  early  jiioneerK 
of  solo-song  were  aniatciu-s,  and  it  remaintHl  for 
trained  musicians  to  carry  on  their  work 
qrstematically.  With  Montererde  (1562-1664) 
a  turning-point  in  inn^ip  was  r'adu  d.  To  him 
we  owe  that  revolution  in  hannony  which 
■bowed  the  nse  of  diworda  as  an  elTeetive  means 
of  reiiresonting  the  element  of  expression  ;  and 
the  development  of  the  recitative  which  led  to 
the  b^inning  of  the  Opera — tbe  most  important 
moment  in  the  whole  history  of  music. 
also  owe  to  him  a  debt  in  the  history  of  Song 
for  having  established  the  so-caUed  ternary 
fonn  which  was  soon  to  hocome  sten'otypud 
for  the  aria  and  song.  This  consisted  of  an 
air  in  three  parts ;  the  last  part  being  a  mere 
rc|)ctition  of  the  first,  while  the  midille  ])art 
contained  a  passage  of  contrast.  This  form 
mM  alieadj  familUir  in  the  fblk-soogB  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  it.s  lirst  apiwarancc  in  art- 
music  would  seem  to  be  in  Moutcvcrde'a 
'Lamento'  ih>m  'Arimlne'  (1610) '  (Ex.  3). 
AltlHuigli  in  this  article  the  iria  proper  should 
be  excluded,  liaviug  already  been  treated  (see 
Aria),  it  is  necessary  to  aflnde  to  it  here,  as 
the  secular  motuxlie  song  henceforth  chiefly 
showed  itself  in  the  aria-form  and  became,  in 
abort,  identioal  with  it  IConteverde's  successors, 
Cesti  and  Cavalli,  l>oth  showed  aptitude  for 
pleasant  melodious  solo- music  of  this  form, 
althovf^  OaTalli  lometimea  wrote  ariaa  with 
only  two  omtnating  portiona. 

■  SM'BclUMlmit  Rivlnn'  In  Pkrlmttl  •  '  I'lccK.  sll.uin.' 

•  Thl**u  Kfti-rwania  anniiKwl  »»  »  tiii-lriii.il  In  flrr  |i«rti>.  Sm 
^ry,  Miuk;  nf  Ihr  SrrrTitfrtitk  frnturi,  ,</<•'.. nl  imi  -rn  >./  Mutle), 
!>.  47.  Vttttj  furthn  ckmrlj  shuwa  hunt  thi.  .Iiiiiilp  furm  l»tir 
SMhMted  OM  bruok  «f  miMfo  compkMir.  Md  Imiaad  *  btouM  tb* 
kHM«fMapnM€(Itellwart- 


■  ti  re!  ■  Ida  ■  ti>  •  inl   mo  ri  re! 


Other  comiweera  of  the  transition  period  which 
witnessed  the  growth  nH  the  opera  and  cantata 
were  Radesca  da  Fogg{%  who  published  five 
books  of  *  Uonodie '  in  1616 ;  A.  Bruuelli,  who 
published  in  the  same  year  and  in  1618  two 
books  of  '  Scherzi,  .\rie,  Canzonette,  and  Modri- 
gali' G.  f  .  Capello,  whose  most  remarkable 
work  was  a  ast  of  *  Hadr^piH  a  rooe  sola' ; 
G.  Fornacci,  celebrated  for  his  '  Amorosi  Respiri 
Musioali,'  which  appeared  in  1617 ;  Sigismondo 
d'  India,  Pietro  delk  Yalle,  Luigi  Rossi,<  and 
finally  Salvator  Rosa.^  A  great  quantity  of 
these  vocal  compositions  are  treated  in  the 
strophio  form,  and  the  words  of  all  are  loTO- 
[M>enis  of  a  stilted,  artificial  charaetor.' 

If  Corteocia's  madrig^  be  compared  with 
the  following  example  nom  Capello,  it  will  be 
seen  how  great  an  ailvance  had  been  made  in 
•olo-ainging  in  less  than  a  century.  And  a 
striking  resomblanoe  may  be  ohaanrad  batwaen 
Oapello  and  Ida  aweamor  StndaUa. 

'  Bniitrlli".  o'l!»-<-tlt>ii  ][i<'lu'1e^l  «<'\*»r*l  I'lese-,  ty  other  rampciMli 

i4  til.-  Kl.^:.  ulln.'  kTM.jp 

*  Fit  the  Tturinrruu*  <'i]*ttn,*  c(>ll<n  tiu]»s  of  Hu«uit'it  '  Moiiu(ll«*  tM 

B4XMI. 

>  Hklvatur  Rum  cert&lnly        Coriulnil'*  cootciafuntrr.  but  tJW 
BanMjr  give*  aliow*  that  he  wfota  mnek  Uk*  Um  4fM» 
•  4nbrM,lv.M. 
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O.  p.  Oafrxo. 


dol  -  el    rn!  ■  Ici  -  •  ri    p«r  •  d«  I*»J  •  b»  Ttr  • 


ml  -  g!l»  1  iuol  CO  -  .  lo   -    ■  H 


etc. 


During  the  17th  century  the  influence  of 
CSuriasiiiii  was  <^reat.  He  had  a  Htnnijx  sense  for 
modern  tonality  and  for  secular  rliythni,  and 
henoe  his  stylo  grew  different  from  tliat  of  the 
older  iw^hool.  The  Cantata,  which  was  to  br^ 
come  the  chief  form  of  chamber-music,  reaciu  d 
a  high  stage  of  maturity  under  Carissinii, 
Legrenzi,  Caldara,  Stradella,  and  finally  A. 
Scarlatti.  Logreuzi'a  '  Cantata  e  C^anzont- ttc  a 
voce  sola '  (published  1676)  show  his  position 
in  the  development  of  tlie  art  of  his  time. 
(See  Cantata.)  Witli  A.  Scarlatti's  name  the 
in  cofO  form  of  the  aria  is  associated,  and  for 
the  many  other  debts  the  olnssicnl  nria  owes 
him,  both  in  the  opera  and  the  cantata.  (See 
Scarlatti.) 

We  know  how  fierce  the  battles  were  between 
the  monodic  and  polyphonic  systems  in  Italy. 
Bnt  although  the  monodic  form  finally  pre- 
vail' d.  it  proved  to  be  merely  the  jireludo  to 
the  dramatic  and  not  to  the  lyric;  form  of  song. 
No  looner  were  the  '  expressive  monodia '  and 
the  recitative  started  than  the  opera  became 
firmly  established.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
madrigal  and  the  cantata,'  width  were  linth 
important,  at  least  as  ref,'ard,s  vocal  chamber- 
music  during  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries,  were 
doomed  to  insignificance  by  the  uaa  of  this 
great  and  overshadowitiir  rival.  For  an  soconnt 
of  the  orij^in  and  marvellous  jwpularity  of  the 
OrsEA,  the  reader  mmt  turn  to  that  article. 
It  need  only  bo  said  hero  that  all  other  kinds  of 
secular  vocal  music  had,  and  still  have  to  yield 
pNoedanoe  in  Italy  to  the  op^  and  it*  (Moots, 
the  senxn,  cavatina,  and  arin. 

If  we  cloeely  examine  the  vocal  work*  of  the 
gnat  compose nj  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
wo  see  how  little  the  nnV,  nri'-'tr,  r<rn:'ni>-ffr, 


•  OWtetu.  which        NBlly  voGkl  MlwtJW.  ImikUit-  Ijy  il'-crpr'  a 
■Utmol  Um  lonMl  avtoMid  r»clUU*«.   Thm  w«  or*.  il.-«lly 
tm  ttfwnm  and  ityto  baivwn  the  arlH  (n>m  Uhm 
ONt.cf  lk*«9fm'Mrt  tiMopMsltwIt  Iteiy,  JhMte 


etc.,  published  separately  in  collections^  difl'er 
either  in  form  or  spirit  from  the  ariaa  extracted 
from  thair  oantatas  and  operas.    In  the  latter 

class  some  of  tlu'  most  l>oautiful  examplaa  of 
pure  lyrics  may  be  tound,  like  Salvator  Roaa'a 
'  Star  vicino ' ;  Oati'a  '  Intomo  all'  idol  mio ' ; 
Stradella's  'Region  sempre  addita' ;  Leo's  '  Ahi, 
che  la  pena  mia';  A.  Scarlatti's  'Voi  fiiggistc,' 

•  Le  Violatte,'  and  '  Cara  Tomba ' ;  and  Caldara's 
'Come  raggio  di  SoL'  Many  of  the  operaa  and 
cantatas  from  which  such  lovely  aira  are  takm 
are  dead  and  forgotten,  or  their  names  only 
remain  in  history  aa  the  dialls  which  contained 
such  ti'easures. 

Turning  to  another  branch  of  the  snliject, 
namely  the  folk-song,  it  is  clear  that  in  Italy 
it  never  held  the  same  place  as  among  other 
nations.  That  Italian  composers  ranked  the 
folk-songs  of  other  oonntties  higher  is  proved 
by  their  choosing  French  or  Gallo- Belgian  folk* 
songs  for  their  masses  and  motets  in  preference 
to  their  own.'  In  Petruoci's  *Canti  Cento 
Cinquanta,'  published  in  1508,  the  best  songs 
belong  to  France,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  |>art-8ong8  called  Caiizoni  alia 
fratu^Sf  *  were  among  the  most  popular  songs 
in  Italy  in  the  early  16th  century.  Traces  no 
doubt  exist  of  caiUi  popolnri  of  the  16th,  16th, 
and  17  th  centuries,  but  very  few  hava  ooma 
down  to  UB  in  their  complete  or  native  form. 
It  was  in  the  gay,  busy  town  of  Venice  that 
the  folk-song  first  became  recognised,  and  found 
free  developmant.  It  was  there  that  Petnicci 
printed  the  many  froUolc,  ballate,  baraytufiif 
etc.,  which  contained  folk-songs  like  *Le  aon 
tre  fantinelli '  (mentione^l  al>ovc),  or  the  {wjmlar 

•  La  Bcmardina '  used  l>y  .losquin  dee  Prw,  or 
'Lirum  bilirum'  and  '  Quando  andarete  a1 
monte '  used  respectively  by  Rossini  di  Mantua 
and  J.  B.  Zesso.  It  was  here,  too,  that  G.  Scotto 
printed  the  Venetian  master  A.  WiUaert' •  oolloo- 
tion  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  celebrated 
'  Canzon  di  Ruzante.'  ^  But  though  many  of 
the  songs  used  for  the  polyphoido  wolka  bear 
Italian  titles,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  their 
Italian  origin.  Only  in  a  few  instances  have 
the  words  been  presenred  in  their  integrity,  and 
the  melodiea  tawa  nodirtinf^'uishin^,'  c  haracter- 
istics. They  are  somewhat  dull  and  formiees.' 
Much  more  akin  to  the  typical  auUi  ptfotari 
in  Uvalineai  and  alinpltcily  of  atyle  wen  the 


.  S..-  .u  h  coUertloiu"  ••— *Afl»  Mltkh«.'  'I 
Mu..c»  AnUc*.-  ruteotU:  'Mi  d'lt^to.'  Vtai**tJ< 

|.ui>n»h«d  hjr  JuMani  •Alt-ItotlwrtwHi  < 

>  •  L'bmiim*  larm*'  k  •  w^4aaawn  namflm.  It  ino«t  M*  to 
forr»tl«i  thodith.  th»t  It«!y       tor  «n«ny  cntviM  the  B>MUn«. 

f,ir  iiin.icUi)*  fr-mi  »n  o.>nntrli«,— h«io«  Uu  counopoUtaui 
ainr* -.or  uf  Ihcthcmi-.  .        II  f.  r  f li.- nr«t  oootl»|«lit»l  *ork«. 

•  ■CmiiJ.."!  KrniicCTi  »  til"-       l   t-ion.-        CRiitir'  •  nuooaj* 
pat>II>h«<t  hj  »I,ir.l  iiin.  VrnUr.  l.VW.    The  "nnU       I  ^  ■  »  rng».  »iid 
th»  mu«lc  chl.-fl)  !•>  Hrrml»y.  IMi-tlrr.  Hertcur,      1  c  .*j  Uno  him 
*  )f    CxnUiM)  hwl  publl«h«l  In  the  pmkMN  y«»r  ^\  eoHciiMu* 

■  Till.  ci.ll«rtl»n  ii  c»ni«r*C»ii»on  VtOnumAm  tHH  1fa|Mtlttai» <tt 
Hrwcr  AdrUiio:  «  <|iiattnj  vorl  nm  U  inntmi  dl  RawiiU-  IJliro  L 
VtnejU,  Olroliuio  Scwtt".  18»'<.'  , 

•  ror  aa  maapto  ••• '  l»  BcroanliM '  in  KIcMvatUt  *  icMekMl*, 
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^lUD' tones,  known  as  'Ltodi  Spiritokli,' 
Tn«M»  Id  the  Middle  Ages,  w«ra  introdnoed  {b 

the  oratorios  in  order  to  popularise  such  |>er- 
fonnanoMj  ud  the  oonneotion  between  tbeee 

•songs  u  obvioiMi 

(See  Laupi  Spiritx  ali.) 

But  althoQgh  we  find  within  recent  years 
tint  the  etiidy  of  tlie  fblk-Iore  of  Italy  has 

ri>r«  iv(  (I  seriouH  attcntioilt  materials  for  a  satb- 
lactory  treatment  of  the  «mti  jpepoiari  do  not 
exist.  Mneh  has  been  written  alxmt  the  words 
of  traditional  songs,  and  innumerable  collections 
of  popular  poetry  have  been  published,^  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  towards  a  soientifie  and 
syst'-matic  work  on  the  inekxlies,  tracing  their 
origin  nd  development  and  variooa  forma. 
In  the  many  volamea  of  the  ArMvto  per  lo 
Studio  dfUr  tradizumi  }>it}i>Iiiri .  rdite*!  by 
Gioseppe  Pitr^  and  S.  Salomone-Marino,  and  in 
O.  Tim'a  emdlent  woric,  BiMiografia  dette 
Iradizioni  fopciari  d'ltalia  (Clausen,  Turin, 
1894),  mentiMi  is  made  of  the  raiions  ooUections 
of  eaati  popolarl ;  and  in  tiia  former  TolmiMS 
there  are  occasional  short  aitioleH  which  refer 
to  tiie  tanes,  and  give  a  Um  mnaical  examplee. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  oentnry 
Ricordi  and  otlicr  publishers  have  tuned  large 
qnantitiee  of  modem  oanti  popolari  in  volumes 
entitled  'Oanionette  Yeneriane,'  *8to(melli  Tea- 
rani,'  Tanti  IxunKiirdi,'  '  NaiMilitani,'  'Sicili- 
anif'  etc,  purporting  to  be  local  son^  belonging 
to  the  several  provinces  of  Italy.  Bnt  whether 
thf'se  snugs  can  ho  accej»twl  as  tlie  genuine 
prodootions  they  profess  to  be,  or  whether  they 
are  new  oomposttions,  or  at  any  rate  new 
arrangements  of  old  ptpular  tunes,  and  whether 
they  are  really  sung  by  the  peasants  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  here  given,  is  very  donbtibl.' 
There  are  exceptions,  sncli  as  tlic  'Canti  I.oin- 
hardi,'  the  melodies  at  least  of  which  are 
gennine;  also  the  'Oanti  Sieiliant/  edited  by 
Frontini,  and  tlie  'Canti  Abnizzesi,' i^ollected 
by  P.  Tosti  and  G.  ITinamore.  The  latter,  in 
an  interesting  artide'  on  the  harrest-songs  of 
this  district,  draws  attention  to  the  soli-mn, 
religiooa  character  of  tlie  melodies,  in  contrast 
to  the  words,  which  are  merry  1oye>song8.  This 
p«<nlinrity  Finamore  attrilnitcs  to  the  gnat 
antiquity  of  the  melodies,^  wiiich  have  remained 
nnehanged  for  eentnriee,  tiiongh  the  words  have 

:  Sc.  fur  In.Laiio-.  G  Plti^'a  .«m4M  iff  |MMfa  pwoterr  fPftlCTnio. 
VSTK ;  Rulilcri'*  etvrio  drUa  fmimlm  fuiilmru  ftaUmM  (KloreiMa, 
IS77I :  A.  D'  Amom'*  la  fMwte  faaJmrm  MoitaiM  (Laghorn.  I0«S). 
Ser  aluK  CnnliioiH'ii  Cai^ttmr  t  HalUit*.  HiramhatH  *  lladH^I  nM 
MIt  »  r/l'  iT'lw.  I'd  :  Hn.l  nil  lnt<r'-»(h'j  >iiit  tinfliiUhol 
*irk    •t,tl*!..l    '.jfi;.Ni   ut)'..  ^r       r  r.'frii*.:.    ri  fjTwUAte 

ttrvntin  I*  vrrrhir  *ttimy^  <i  cwrn  di  ,V<lr*-»  MrnjfMini.  liuln^. 

*  apwklnt  of  Turan  Kinn,  Mlw  Buak  khow*  ho«  In  Umm  dkjv 
al  ehwp  printing  uid  half-Mlurstod  nlltlim  'the  litanry  •ongi 
(<.<■■  ■rt-»»nc>'havrfi>t  ml>iprlup«tth  tbcfnlk-aaofs.'  InitanM*, 
•h«mu.it.-«  •  HtflUrotirtili-nU-,"  •  N.m  ml  AiiMrs."  Rlt«TI»l  rb«  famo' 
whifb  *«n^  tuDf  In  London  dnwlng'rooms  m  mndl  ■•  on  Um  «a)r- 
•l.lwiind  lattaaal«MallMr>  Si^aMgi  alMaslMI^' V«ml 
m-vnn'*n  — tollf luirt  feWll  ttfulfc  f^Mhmttnf 

poitnhtri.  mM- 

mrritin,  «t  on  f  tte^^t  Im  travmux  *n  rtelUot  de*  bjr iiuu;*  HKTia.' 


altered.  The  following  Omit  dttta  ilietUura 
(harvest)  are  amongst  ne  eommoneat ;  the  ton- 
ality of  lx)th  is  curious,  the  first  being  pure 
Lydian  and  the  second  of  more  or  less  Phrygian 
eharaelar.* 

Ex.1. 


.—^  Given  by  O.  Pwamokc. 


•I  •  K 


Aria  deUa  tutte.* 


Ex.  «. 
Largo  amoL 


Some  of  the  songs  from  the  Abruzzi  oolleoted 
by  Tosti  are  of  extreme  beauty  in  form,  melody, 
and  words.  Many  of  the  Sicilian  and  Nea- 
politan so^gji  be£^  with  a  long-drawn  high 
note ;  thej  are  mnf  very  fiMt  and  stnu^y 
accented. 

The  wcjilth  of  canti  popolari  is  prodigioiDa, 
and  althouj^h  (as  mentioned  above)  thoy  vary 
greatly  in  the  ditforent  districtii,  their  general 
characteristics  are  the  same.  The  hannenio 
and  formal  stnicturc  is  simple.  The  aooompani- 
nient.  which  is  usually  intended  for  the  guitar, 
L onsist.srnerelyof  the  tonic  ami  dominaatehords, 
uud  rarely  modulates  into  anything  except  the 
nearest  related  keys.'  Few  modal  canti  i>ojkj- 
lari  are  extant,  although  the  flattened  suj»ertonic 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  folk-songs  recalls  the  Phr}'gian 
mode.*  The  time  is  more  ficiiurntly  triple 
than  dnple,  and  this  esyiecially  ap]>lies  to  the 
danoe-songs.  The  largest  pro{K)rtion  of  folk- 
songs consists  at  el^t-lined  verses  of  eleven 
syllablcfl,  and  are  variously  called  straviboUi, 
rispeUi^disptUi,  siciliani,  or  oUavi.  The  three- 
linod  verses  are  called  rittmu  Ui,  dumelli,  fiori 
oxfiorctU.  But  it  should  be  added  that  the 
terms  canti,  eanzoni,  canzotutU,  atonulli  are 

*  Vrooi  U>f>  Vuto  dirtrlet.  noUd  br  L.  AnaiH.  It  lAwuld  be 
«rcnm|wiii>-<l  )>T  the  eonxtnaae. 

"  Fn>rii  Itif  (iu.itdiacrrlle  dUtiit-t,  ivU-l  hy  M.  Brum  Kltiaiufrr 
■<tdt  th*t  ihrj  are  aani  In  tuni  bjr  one  « ulcv  at  a  time,  acvoinpanlcd 
hf  the  rki$arrm  bmttmit,  a  mart  of  ralnawfue.  Tba  vetMS  am  Ol 
latormlnkMc  iMigtlL 

wwkMj^Wjj^  wigjaiajqloiBtoiM*  teM»^^ 

■even 

,^isaa.«.SM  i*.i«.,.».cti.<a.M«  la. 

'  It  baa  hfrn  remarked  thai  the  Hat  aiipertniilc  nuijr  he  fonnd  In 
the  oanaoorlLe  fn>ra  the  cumlc  o|i«nu  by  Vlurl  and  Leo ;  and  lhat 

R  J  Dent'a  A.  Hmrt.iul,  III'  li'-  nnd  W  .rk.,  1<«15  i 

''  I'i'i^tll  are  alw.ii-  .iihk'.  jin  l   i.  r\^\\\  I.  the  nonua] 

niiiuber,  t)l*po|Milar  luiidauf  cpeaking  ellherot  ln«enUn(uri 
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very  lowwly  and  indiscriiniiiatcly  employed.' 
But  speaking  geueraliy,  sU/nulli  are  lively 
songs  of  lovo,  eantomi  and  eamuneUe  namtivo 
songs,  and  canto  is  a  generic  term  ajiplicable  to 
almost  any  form.  Modern  composen}  generally 
use  the  word  mdodia  for  a  lyrie  song  {Lied). 

A  strong  claim  to  the  title  of  'cauti  popolari ' 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  jM^pidar 
melodies  taken  fruiu  operas.  AmbroB  tells  us 
that  during  tiis  17th  and  18th  oemtories, 
favourite  'couplets*  from  oi)<>ras,  which  at  first 
had  nothing  iu  common  with  the  folk-song 
beyond  being  melodious  and  simple,  acquired 
by  degrees  a  place  similar  to  that  held  by  the 
FolLslixl  in  Germany. 2  And  the  immense 
popularity  of  o{)eratic  tunes  in  Italy  during  the 
lastcentury  cannot  siu-priseus  when  we  remember 
the  theatre  is  an  nMt|iiitons  institution  there, 
and  that  the  quick  ear  of  the  Italian  instantly 
oatohes  melodies  with  a  distinot  rhytiim  and 
anciisy  progression  of  intervals.'  Having  regard, 
therefore,  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  ojiera 
and  its  influence  on  all  classes  during  nearly 
three  centuries,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  may  have  cIk  cknl  the  normal  (h  velop 
ment  of  songs,  and  purha}»s  hel^x.'d  to  obliterate 
ti^o  trsecs  of  old  tniditional  tunes.  It  will  be 
seen  latrr  that  the  exartly  contrary  process 
took  place  iu  some  northern  countries,  where 
in  order  to  make  their  operas  popular,  com- 
posers  introduced  favourite  folk>aon|pi  or 
dances,  or  indeed  whole  operas  were  hsaed  on 
national  melodies. 

The  so^lled  en  nil  nasumali  belong  to  a 
perifxl  comnu-nciiiL,'  altout  the  year  1 821.  Th' v 
have  all  been  inspired  by  the  [ralitical  movement 
of  the  last  century  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 
Their  toui'  is  naturally  warlike,  but  the  melodies 
are  ultra-simple  and  rather  weak.  The  most, 
celebrated  of  them  are  :  *  Addio,  mia  bella ' ;  * 
*Odolce  piacer,  goder  libertii' ;  '  Daghela  avanti 
unpasso';''  ' Innodi  Mameli' ;  'Fratellid' Italia'; 
'  La  bandiera  triculore  '  ;  '  Inno  di  Garibaldi,' 
and  *  Air  arm! '  by  Fieri.  The  3^rs  in  which 
Italy  has  been  most  dce]>ly  stirred  Ity  struggles 
for  independence  were  1821,  1848,  and  1859| 
and  all  the  songs  whose  names  have  Jost  been 
cited  am  be  tracer!  to  one  ct  other  of  those 
revolutionary  ])eriod.s. 

For  many  important  forms  of  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  we  arc  primarily  and 
especially  ind.lited  to  the  Italians,  but  as 

'  runiiiuf  U  th«'  i^lL-ilUn  vi|uiv»l«lit  of  n«;Wf«.  iiri.l  ciuH  nt  itor- 
mtUu.  Th<-  chil'lri'ii  1  muik*  iu  Iti«l>'  uri-  M  ry  iiutiirruun,  »iirl  are 
natull^  called  .\lHH*-.Vanne  or  Xnm-  lit  Vt'ti>c«.    Busk.  of.  cil.  p.  47. 

>  Orloir  |WM»U  hu«  Ml  arU  fmin  iiu  i>|H»»  Iqr  F.  iS»t»To  iXtum 
lTOii>.  '  IMto  hMl.'  WM  for  half  »  orcitury  th*  iMiMtltOwii  and  moat 
widely  •uiijf  •oilic  nil  owr  Ituly  :  thi-  mclmly  wma  avi-n  tnlntmt  <>n 
ihlim  mill  eiiit'ri>iiU'r<^l  on  mImh  iK»ni  mr  VHitloirr  lir  Ui  jn<ni-)ut 
til  imlir,  i.  'Jtu.  Sr«aIiK>thn  aiHuunt  uf  tha  pupularltjr  ul  Ilix-iiinri 
up<-r»  - 1.*  IVci  liliwk'  la  tiM  O^fatyi  Bi^orp  t^f  Mmit,  *«L  6.  TM 
Viriinrtr  PrHiMt.  p.  (P.  W,  H.  Hadow. 

•>  Till'  .  h  ■rii«  -if  nil  I'prra  I*  frei)u«ntl]r  choawi  from  »iiiuiir«t  the 
workiii.  Ti  111. I  t tUiiirrrn  uf  tlif  pliuv  whrra  It  i»  (»  rfiinii«-<l  :  ami 
thuaavfii  tliltlcutt  choriuM  may  b«  iManI  la  the  atrecttaiMi  aubarba 
111  towns  whl^Ji  poiMM  a  thMtci^ 

*  Tbti  <■  an  adaiiUttoa  of  ItoHui  WdHli  ta  *  Fhrtant  poor  la  Bjrri«,' 
Mid  waa  pmhablv  mad*  (iiirlnr  the  «ar  of  l^jn.  in  which  FlMIM 
Mrtitail  lUly  t<>  lilvrat*  hrrwlf  fr<itn  tl><<  ynkv  „i  Alrtria. 

*  A  ball«t«N^(  writUn  hr  P.  QlorM  iu  leso. 


regards  the  art-song  proper  we  owe  th»MU  littk. 
From  the  latter  part  of  tlie  1 7  th  to  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century,  the  eaitsonj,  and  txmnmttti 
da  camera  exhibited  neither  merit  nor  itnprovt-- 
ment*  Several  collections  were  published  at 
intervals,  yet  appsnntly  they  attracted  little 
attention.  Many  Win  of  a  religious  tendency; 
not  hymns  but  cmzoni  s-jiinfuali  r  morii^i,  &» 
they  were  t:alled.  Even  when  the  cun-umu 
madriffaUsehi  were  reduced  to  two  voioes  (aa, 
for  instance,  those  by  Benedetto  Marcel l->.  jiul-- 
lished  at  bologna  in  1717)  they  ooutiuuud  to 
be  essentially  polyphonic,  one  Toice  <™*****"g 
the  other. 

During  the  18th  century  the  lyric  pcn-t  Met»- 
stasio  exercised  a  certain  otfcct  on  vocal  music, 
and  many  of  his  ariette  wcresstby  contempotmrr 
musicians  ;  but  his  intluence  was  not  lasting. 
A  little  later,  a  few  inferior  composers,  auch  ak 
Asioli,  Bami,  Fsderioi,  Blangioi,  and  Rona- 

gnesi"(;ill  bfirn  in  tin-  s<'coiid  half  of  tin'  1  ^th 
centuiy)  turned  their  attention  to  song- writing, 
and  published  quantities  of  am(fe,  canzoiuUe, 
rondi,  noil ii mi,  and  romanzt^  but  tiiey  were 
too  weak  to  stjind  the  test  of  time,  and  such 
popularity  as  they  may  once  have  known  has 
been  brief  and  fleeting.    In  foot,  few  Italian 
comiKtsers  of  merit  ever  deeme<l  it  worth  whil' 
to  bt!stow  pains  on  this  kind  of  work  ;  to  write 
an  opera  was  their  natural  ambition,  and  on 
this  th<»y  concentrated  their  ]>owerB.    'With  all 
the  beat  talent  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  or  the  theatre  there  was  little  room 
left  for  the  more  solitary  and  self-4»ntained 
expression  of  lyric  feeling.*'    Nor  was  then? 
auy  demand  for  lyric  songs.     Just  aa  the 
'  couplets '  and  favourits  tunes  tnm  tha  opsras 
supplied  the  [>coplc  with  many  canti  popoiarx, 
the  aria  and  cavaiina  provided  the  vocal  pii^'es 
which  the  educated  classes  preferred.     If  we 
look  through  the  work  of  Paisiello,  Ciniar«*ia, 
Mercadanto,  l'>ellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  «>t!:.  r 
celebrated  com^H^scrs  of  o|>era,  very  numerous 
examples  of  the  above*mentioned  misoellaiieoiis 
kinds  of  songs  n>ay  be  found,  but  none  c%inoe 
any  serious  thought.    They  were  obWously 
thrown  off  in  letsure  moments,  and  now  they 
are  never  heard  ot    An  exception,  howevfr^ 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  Rossini,  some  of 
whoso  songs  have  line  melodies  and  interesting 
accompaniments.*    Among  song^writsrs  who 
live<l  nearer  our  owji  time  f  tordiLri  uii.  Mariani, 
and  Giordani  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for  simiJe 
melodious  songs.'    They  wrote  in  the  tme 
Italian  style,  with  the  utmost  fluency  and 
seutimentadity. 

*  Hmm  hut  two  miinpuwii  wt  Mar  kMnm  tai  iMa  thaa  m 

their  own  oiuntrr. 

"  W  H  H  vl..w.  UtfordBUt  nf  Mntte.  t.  S25. 

*  Hi-r    fi  r  •  xaiiiplr  '  I Kry-ata   Vrnt-tsaua.'  Ifa^  S^  «Im»  tt* 

rhythtuicai  Ogure  iu  the  left  hand  repramiU  the  ihbIm  WMfewt 

-a.v  -'I"  -•—  -f  —  nmjg 

in  donhle  noCea. 

*  Rowini  nitceayiaFMBUMd  vpttwIMlMtaalaraaMtt: 'U 
diirt ti>  <irv'  emv*  k  iMMas  latooytSleMil^  >rti  Milallli  iiifMn 

— RltJiK)  ohiaro.' 
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With  few  exceptions  Italian  songs  are  marked 
in  a  greater  or  less  dcgVM  bj  the  same  qualities. 
The  voico-jiart  is  ever  paramount  in  tlipin,  and 
all  el.Ho  is  made  to  yield  to  it.  The  beautiful 
(|uality  and  the  wid«  compass  of  ItaHan  Toioes,' 
and  tho  facility  with  which  they  exe<'ut«"  dittieiilt 
▼ocal  phrases,  tempt  the  composer  to  write 
bvilliant  and  effective  passages  where  a  sim]ile 
melody  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  tho 
words.  The  words  may  indeed  give  the  fonn 
to  the  song,  and  the  musio  may  substantially 
agree  with  them,  but  m  mim  that  delicate 
subtle  understanding  between  the  poet  and  the 
nuuiciaa,  where  the  musio  often  interprets  the 
wmda,  or  »  ■inglt  word  gives  importanoe  to  a 
note  or  passage.  Again,  the  accompaniment 
holds  a  very  subordinate  place.  It^  sole  use  is 
to  support  the  voice  ;  rarely  baa  it  any  artistic- 
value  of  its  own,'  and  seldom,  if  ever,  does  it 
assist  in  ezprMung  the  poetio  intentiim  of  the 
work. 

It  would  be  wrong,  boiraver,  to  ftpply  flieae 

crifii'isnis  without  rcnenw  to  all  modem  Italian 
composers.  P.  Tosti,  for  inetanoe,  knows  how 
to  rise  above  the  common  defects  of  his  country- 
men if  he  chooeee  ;  he  poeeesBeo  a  genuine  lyrio 
talent,  and  some  of  his  melodies  are  charming. 
Clever  accompaniments  also  are  met  with  in 
theeompositionsofHarooSala,  Faceio,  Boczano, 
Coronaro,  sod  Smarcglio.  Tlic  last  two  havo 
|iaid  especial  attention  to  the  words  of  their 
songs.  A  cycle  of  song*,  entitled  '  Ls  Simons,' 
by  Benedetto  Junck,  would  have  a  high  rank 
assignefl  to  them  in  any  country  ;  and  the 
sanif  can  be  said  of  Sgambati's  beautiful  songs, 
with  their  highly  developed  aeconipaninients. 
E.  de  Leva'.s,  Enrico  Bossi's,  P.  Tirindelli's, 
and  KotoU's  songs  have  merit ;  and  an  interest* 
ing  new  eomposer,  Leone  Sinigaglia,  writes  witii 
grace  and  originality,  tliough  his  songs  are 
scarcely  Italian  in  cluiracter,  and  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  German  sdiool  of  song-writers. 

Amongst  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
oomposei-s  of  modem  Italy.  as  .Martucti, 

Boito,  Mancinelli,  Catalani,  Ma^-agiii,  Leon- 
oavallo,  Giordano,  Franohetti,  Puccini,  and 
Cilea,  etc.,  the  writer  has  searched  in  vain  for 
any  mention  of  songs.  It  seems  as  if  tliat 
bnmeli  of  mnaie  haa  not  yet  aroosed  the  interest, 

nor  attained  tlie  rank,  in  Italy  whidl  STS 
accorded  to  it  iu  other  Luuntriee. 

Bini.loiRAMlY 

ArU-m-  •   K.    l^i  KlmlutUnf  dtl  t*atro  mxa.  Atol.    Vcnim,  178S. 
Urioir.  U .    £mai  ntr  VkiMloin  d»  la  mu4.  »n  Italtf.    frnxim,  IBB. 
Ugllt«Bthal.  P.    /MriMMTfo  «  attNoy.  dtOa  Mtuiea.    MllM,  IMl 
▼Mi  dar  B»trn.  P.   /M>  JHm»it»ttr.   Lripcic  ISH. 

DtolB,  F.    i>&rn  Uftd  Wrrk'  lU-i  Tnmitadourt, 
Wolf,  F.    V^rrdi^LaU.    UctilplbpTS.  ItMl. 
Ktawvettrr.  R.  G.    Drkieltma*  wU  BttOmfktAtM 

L«i|utir,  ISXi. 


■  It  !■  rnriou*  to  Mia  Wv  Uwltr^l  U  Uia  conipnw  u(  Tulv*  for 
which  uindcnt  Italian  oompoaeni  wrlt4>  nonirii  tntciid«d  forelRillto- 
tioD  in  fonign  crmntrlKiK  while  Xhv  xinicii  fhi-y  «Ht«  lirllMhdB» 
toarttet  uft«n  exceed  th«  omnpiuu  uf  two  m  La«M. 

*  A  point  to  be  t&km  Into  cnnaiiivnttlon  ■•  (natiy  Imporerithing 
•od  llmltinK  the  iiccrmipaiilmenti  1*.  that  on  aotxrant  of  the 
cUiMta  and  tha  onMoor  Ufa  tha  Italian*  tead,  tha  guitar  aad 
maMtM  M*  M  M«k  «■<  M  ttaa  flHMMa 

YOL.  IV 


Amhrr*.  W.   enehidktf  irr  Hutlk.    Brwiaa.  Lalpaic.  1808418. 

Horhiio.  K.    Crnno  Slurico  rulta  trttain  Mut.  di  .VumH 

l><'i!i.71- 

Nauiiiaiili,  H.    ItalmucKe  rondtcJtUr.    brrlin.  101%, 
neiamt.  a.  Jku  Uat.  l  oU  im  ttfitrgrl  tthtrr  VotlaiMrr. 

lies. 

Pltr^,  (}.,  e  iWIoiiKilie- Marino,  B.   Arrhirio  ptr  to  Httdio 

tiotii  pof-    Palrniio,  llttt,  rlc. 
Bosk.  K.tehcl.    Tk«  rolk-mm^/t  vf  Italg.    Luadon.  1887. 
rhIhaotU,  O.  anUa  wrf nrti' 
Pikrry,  C.  U.  H.   Mutle  V  thi 

ar  JfiM<r,  ToL  lli.).  OxfuntlMS. 
Tha  writar  alio  owm  h<>r  thank*  to  Sicnar 
(ur  teteMtloa  OB  Ua  Mk-aai«i  o<  lta&. 


Flortmo.  P.    '  Eco  dl  ^apoll.'   Kapoll,  ltMO-80. 
TuuimaM>u.  N.    'Cantl  pu|>.  Ttiocanl.'    Veolcv,  lMI-2. 
Alvrra,  AiKtrnt.    ' CantI  \ti  \:  trii<tlzf>>tia]i  '    Vi.-pjiaa,  ISia 
GurdlKlanl.  L.    ToIImIuih-  Jit  Cauti  i-.]'  t'Hivani'; 

d'  Areuo':  'Kcviirll'  Aruu,' etc.    MiUii.  lt<AO. 
Fea.  I>  A.     CbacU  pf>p.  li*  la  Gone.'   INtria.  ItOO. 
Klomli.  <).     Cantl  iwu.  lurabardl.'  18B7-lkOO. 
HUmbonl.  A.  '  1  vail  OaaU  Bon.  dl  nranaa,'  MlUna,  ISSL 
Comparettl.  a    'mmfi  M  ifcCwl  gHlll  MTU^WmM.'  HM. 

lam. 

flaloniuna-Marina,  8.    'CantI  pop^  SlcUiaal.'   lUernio,  IMT. 

Kerraro,  O.    'Caiiti  pop.  Mnnfrrrjnl.'  Tarin,  IDTO. 

Ciuirttl,  A.    'Canti  («..(.   ilrllr  iinivliiric  tiic-H'1  '    R"tti»,  IBTl-Ta 

It- .it.ilirjl.  (J.     ■  (.'••I'l'iiJi  li.i/.  l.ixini.i/    .Mil.ih,  1  KTS, 

Manhrttl.  K.    'CantI  poij.  Ki.inanr*.  hi      Slilmi,  lrt74. 

Iva.  A.    '  OanU  popt  latrianl.'    Itoni*.  1K77. 

ly  Anoona.  A.    'Canti  pop.  lUIIanl  '    lUiine,  IMTT. 

OtaMliil.  O  .  e  Rln.MI.  O.   '  Brodplla  I/..ii.V«r<IU  '    Milan, ISn-SI. 

V>r  MIkl:.'.  \  .    'SOCanxunI  pup.  Nai*..ht<i>l  '    Mlino,  lUtL 

Ftrauiiure.  U.    '  LlaoU  pop.  AbrasMl.'   Milan,  IHBt-M. 

TWU.V.r.  'OMittjajwAfcr— iwl  •  MUaB.UBL 

VraitlBl.r.  •ncodanaBMNa.-  Milan.  1881. 

Sini^THitlia.  O.    ■  Htomaltt  tf' Amorc'    Palamio,  im. 

.iiiim,  A     '  IUlI.' 'Mlnna-MiDiie.'  Naplf*.  IMM. 

(irtull.  J.  P.  a.   ■Uaveawldal'UadaCora*.-   Paria,  1W7. 

NI<ra.OHM«.  •OMtlM|kd8inMM«t»'  Turin.  lOHw 

ParfaoM.  A.  •UBatSdlapa^  imnaw.'  Rome. 

Trwthiier,  O.  W.    'Sjunmlanir  Italli-niwhcr  V.ilktlleder.' 

l'«ri!.,lMl,  C.    'Ecodel  Filiill.'    Tn.  !.t. 

ntrt.  O.  'CanU  poo.  Hicillaal.'  Palanuo,  IMIl ;  '  BlhUanalU  dalle 
Tiadla.  PPj^dT  Italte,'  IMa  U.  •OHrtl  •  «Mm. 

.  -OMa, 

SWITURLAVD 

AltiMO^  this  country  ia  bound  togetiiar  by 

a  strong  national  feeling,  it  contains  great 
diversities  of  idiom.  More  than  half  the 
population  apeak  German ;  the  rest  either 
French  or  Italian,  and  a  small  iraction  Roniansch 
or  Ladin.  Hence  there  is  little  specitically 
national  music,  as  it  generally  resembles  that 
of  the  country  to  which  it  liaa  nearest.  For 
instance,  the  folk-songs  on  the  southern  side 
are  essentially  Italian  in  character,  while  the 
FreiMth-Swim  and  German-Swiss  fi»Ilt*aongs  are 
included  in  the  collections  of  France  and 
Germany.  A  purely  indigenous  feature  in 
Swiss  mnaie  is  tiie  oow-edl,  or  JTitAivilen, 
which  has  been  already  treated.  (See  Ramz 
HF.s  Vache-s.)  The  old  watchman-songs  should 
also  be  mentioned.  These  date  back  for 
oentories,  but  are  probably  of  German  origin  ; 
as  in  the  canton  (if  Ti  -^sin,  where  Italian  h  the 
common  language  spoken,  the  night  watch-call 
h  stfli  aong  in  Old  G«raian.  Nearly  all  the 
tme  Alpinaaongs  can  be  played  on  tlie  Alphom, 
to  which  in  fact  they  owe  their  birth.  The 
Swis^  ^>easants  have  always  possssaed  a  remark' 
able  harmonic  aptitude.  The  herdsmen  can 
skilfully  imy)rovisi>  .songs  in  many  parta,  and 
v&ry  them  with  JodeU  as  ritornels  or  refrains. 
In  many  of  the  danoe^ongs  the  rhyilim,  too,  is 
hij^y  developed,  necessitating  constant  changes 
of  time-signature.  Otherwise  the  melodies, 
like  the  poetry,  are  of  the  simplest  character 
in  ibnn  and  metre. 

So 
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Louking  back  on  the  past  history  of  music 
in  Switzerland  we  find  that  the  composers  of 
any  note  in  this  country  have  generally  identified 
themselves  with  other  nationalities.  Thus  in 
the  16th  century  the  great  contrapuntist, 
Lodlriif  Senfl's '  name  appears  among  (jrerman 
oompoMn ;  in  the  18th,  J.  J.  Rousseau  is 
claimed  by  France,  just  as  Nogeli,  Raflf,  and 
Schnyder  von  Wttteusce,  nearer  our  own  tillM^ 
are  by  Gemumy.  But  Switzerland  has  never 
been  without  her  own  musicians,  who  have 
striven  in  all  ages  to  keop  lip  tin  national 
feeling,  although  their  wnm  an  now  wwooly 
remembered. 

The  Reformation  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  French  Switzerland.  The  Psalms  of  G. 
Franc,  the  two  Bourgeois  and  Davantes  are 
still  heard  around  Geneva.  Some  of  the 
eorwtleB  of  the  Fribourgeois  have  beautiful 
refrains,  recalling  the  ecclesiastical  sequences ; 
Mid  in  many  of  the  old  songB  xiaal  in  the 
peasants'  Fe^spUU  are  trMses  of  Goudimel's  tine 
hymns  adapted  to  secular  words.  These  festival- 
plays,  in  which  the  j^ojisants  represent  some 
national  legend  or  historic  event  by  word, 
dance,  and  song,  are  held  in  different  districts, 
and  form  a  powerful  factor  in  the  musical  life 
of  Switzerland.  In  recent  years  they  have 
incited  some  of  the  younger  Swiss  musicians, 
such  as  Baud-Bovy,  Q.  Doret,  and  F.  Niggli, 
to  take  down  the  songs  snng  on  these  occasiouB 
by  the  peasants  and  to  write  simple  popular 
melodies  in  the  sa'.iw  spirit.  Whilst  the 
Ohnrch  cultivated  the  taste  hymns  and 
ishorales,'  the  frequent  wars  gava  Hae  to 
innumerable  songs  of  satire,  strife,  and  politics. 
Some  of  the  earliest  French  colle4.-tions  of  these 
songs  were  printed  by  P.  de  V  ingle  at  Nenoh&tel 
in  the  16th  century.'  He  also  printed  many 
books  of  carols  (Noels  Noaveaultz*  1588)^ 
usually  with  very  irrerersnt  words  set  to 
favourite  sacred  and  secular  tunes. 

In  tho  17th  and  18th  centuries  music-schools 
were  fimned  in  the  various  towns  of  Zurich, 
Basle,  Berne,  and  Coire,  and  their  libraries 
hava  presenred  numerous  collections  of  songs 
by  Dillhem,  ffimler,  Kn'iger,  Briegcl,  Musculi, 
the  MiiHtors,  Diatbold,  Menzingen,  audcspecially 
L.  Steiner  (bom  16118), — the  fiiat  Swiss  composer 
to  oattiTate  a  lore  for  his  country's  muiiik 
J.  Schmidli,  wlio  set  levator's  '  Chauooa 
Suiaies '  to  muaio,  and  £gli,  who  puUiabad 
aereral  'Chaiiaoiia8niwsaaveemflodi6a,'followed 
in  his  steps.  After  Ei^'It'.s  death  in  1810,  hia 
pupil  Walder  carried  on  his  work,  together  with 
Ot^  Albertin,  Baohofim  (a  special  fayonritc) 

I  8hi9  conlrlbut«d  Untrlv  t  '  t)ir  mrluu*  i>>l|i^'tl.  ps  nf  th* 
14Ul  vistitunr :  uid  In  <mn  u(  Uirw  okllxl  Bieinia  liaUifa,  ilAtol 
I  '>L'.  thfra  oocwn  tii«  olilntt  kiinvn  r«r>lon  ii(  a  Knot  tUi  Vaehm. 

'  Towuxii  th«  «Dil  »1  Ui«  ISUi  wntarjr  U  Miawr  of  BuU  ooii- 
trlbmUd  Uiielr  to  Ui«  pi>puliuia»Uan  of  the  Cliarch  aooici.  Hl> 
hnk.  Sttt  MJ(  wiA49»flif»  MoiTi,  cte,  oontallu  >  Imife  niunbn'  of 
Oainuo  aonri  wUptod  to  (&nillt»r  Chuivh  mdodlcn  Sm  Becker. 

Him.  df  l.l  U;;  ,,<^SuUtr 

1  Th.-  M.^  1  T,  I.f  l.Vi!*  i.mt»m«  thv  r»>l«bnit»J  rom/Jninir  mi 
the  hervUo*  twml  nt  Benae :  '  Die  «sr  Ulatory  ma  den  t  i<r  Ketwr 


Greuter,  Felix  Huber,  Kuhn,  and  Zwinger,  some 
of  whom  were  national  poets  as  well  as  nmsicians 
and  OoUootoia.  J.  G.  Nageli  (as  much  a 
German  as  a  Swiss  song -composer)  did  much 
to  promote  musical  education  in  the  country  of 
his  birth.  He  was  joined  in  this  movement 
by  Kunlin,  Wachter,  Krauaskopf,  the  brothers 
Frohlich,  and  Ferdinand  Hnoer.  As  song- 
writers Karl  Attenhofer,  F.  Grast,  and  Ignaz 
Heim  should  be  especially  mentioned,  the  latter 
being  perhaps  the  most  popular.  Zwyssig 
composed  the  'Oautique  Suisse'  (the  national 
hymn)  and  Baumgattner  the  tine  chant  *  O  ma 
Patrie.'  The  names  of  Methfossel,  C.  and  F. 
Munziger,  G.  Weber,  A-  Meyer,  and  F.  Hegar 
(who  is  principally  famous  for  his  choral  aooga) 
may  complete  the  list  of  that  period. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1 9th  century, 
a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  Swiss  music 
by  a  group  of  young  and  enthusiastic  musicians, 
who  have  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of  pro- 
serving  the  traditional  treasures  of  their  country 
and  developing  them  with  all  the  resources 
of  modem  art.  They  have  hereby  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  essential  unity  of  feeling  in  the 
nation.  Though  composed  of  such  various  raoea, 
the  same  patriotism,  love  of  lilxTty,  and  inde- 
{wndenoe  have  animated  this  little  republic 
in  all  times  of  its  history.  The  leaders  of  this 
movement  are  Hans  Huber  and  E.  JaqUM- 
Dalcroze  ;  the  former  bears  an  honoured  name 
in  other  branohea  of  music  besides  songs,  and 
the  latter  is  a  refined  poet,  as  well  as  being 
a  prolific  composer.  His  numerous  volumes  of 
'  Chansons  romandcs,'  '  Chansons  jwpnlaires  et 
enfantines,'  'Chansons  ilcs  Ali>es,'  'Chansona 
patriotiques,'etc.  contain  graceful  little  pictures 
of  national  life,  in  which  Jaques  -  Dalcroze 
cleverly  introduces  the  types  of  melwly,  har- 
mony, and  rhythm  oharaoteriatic  of  the  variooa 
cantons.* 

In  the  year  1900  the  'Union  of  Swisa 
musicians'  was  formed,  which  now  nuniben 
over  800  members,  and  holds  yearly  feativala 
for  the  performance  of  new  worka  of  all  kinda 
by  these  oompoaem  Especial  interest  is 
attached  to  those  of  the  younger  generation, 
all  of  wlioni  have  included  sODgaa  an  important 
branch  of  their  art  The  principal  names  are 
as  followa:  XL  Jaques -Dalcroze,  Y.  Andrae, 
Otto  Barblan,  E.  Bloch,  E.  Combe,  A.  D^n^r^ 
Q.  Doret,  F.  Klose,  H.  Kling,  E.  Reymond, 
WtaNinj,'!!.  J.  Ehrhart,  R.  Oanz,  F.  Karmin, 
J.  Lauber,  W.  Pahnke,  P.  Maurice,  W.  Behbaig* 
G.  PantiUoD,  L.  Kempter,  etc. 

Hie  revelation  of  so  much  home  talent  may 
suqmse  the  world,  but  it  proves  that  '  a  Swisa 
school  of  muaie  is  rapidly  riaiiig,  and  may  in 
time  hold  Iti  oira.** 

<  Jaqnee  -  IMcruie  tuu 
H«meat  kinong  hit 
H>nc«.  and  'Q 
article  '  La 

Anno  slit. 
•  Bi  A«iM»lMcNH.  Mr 


to  develop  thr  thythnitinl 
hf  hie  otiorai,  lUnre,  »tHl 
,hnlgM-.  Sm  alM  kto  I 
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R0UM.\NIA 

Koumania  is  a  Romance  country,  and  embraces 
both  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Tlie  character 
of  iti  lutionAl  music  is,  thenfon,  Toy  mixed. 
Among  the  cducat<Ml  classes,  a  prcforcncc  is 
shown  for  French  and  Italian  music,  and  thus 
iho  Latin  origin  is  betrayed.  Hie  real  folk- 
mtisic  also  much  in  common  with  its  Slavonic 
neighbours,  and  the  gipsy  element  is  strongly 
represented  by  the  tamUiTiy  Without  these 
gipsy  lutcnists,  no  christening;  veddiB|^*  or 
funeral  is  hcM  to  Ix^  complete  fimnnf:^  the  peas- 
ants, thouj^h  at  funerals  in  liouuiania,  as  in 
Rossia,  it  is  the  village  women  who  are  the 
professional  'wailers.'  Their  song  of  wailing, 
is  a  monotonous  recitative  chant^  on  a  few 
nofeet,  intev^mraed  hy  a  sooceaeion  of  sharp 
little  cries,  whilst  the  words  enomerate  all  the 
qualities  of  the  deceased. 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  Roumanian  folk- 
MogB  are  enshrined  in  their  4jMMM.«  This  is 
.1  generic  term,  ns  it  includes  sonj^'s  of  various 
origins.  In  times  past,  both  pastoral  and  war- 
songs  were  alike  called  ibjnw,  Imt  at  the  present 
time  they  resemble  the  French  complaintcs,  as 
indeed  their  name — doin«=  lament — indicates. 
TTiey  are  usually  in  the  minor  key  ;  the  melody 
is  full  of  turns,  trills,  and  other  embellishments^ 
yet  thronghont  they  are  of  a  melancholy  cast 

>  Botb  Verdi  and  LUut  hmra  tMUSad  thalr  •ppravsl  ot  tha  Xaotf 
i'^wnxwWfl— Ma  tongmmL  fftt  X  IfntimT  'WiilMiSnnwIiilM ' 
Id  M»  JKMtt.  laos.  I«o!&^  — — ■—■iWMW, 

•  A  RAumanUn  prwwb  myt :  •  Mnrlxp-  mnn  Immtmtifmt^-dln 
«BMe  irapinidhlc.' 


Though  the  folk-8on|p  may  be  less  original  and 

striking  than  the  national  dances,  they  are  ex- 
tremely melodions  and  full  of  sentiment.  The 
poetry  is  rhymed  and  often  in  five- lined  stanzas. 
The  metre  is  irregular,  and  refrains  frequently 
occur  either  at  the  end  of  tlie  line  or  the  stanza, 
as  the  followiiig  wdl-known  fdk-song  (e^Mee 
jNswIar)  shows : — 

/VrItk  Mm /anA 

fr.          tr.  tr.  ^ 

1.  Faa-tru     U  •  na      Ja  •  no,     te  •  U     Jtt  -  . 


Tu  ho  •  boo 


Mb»-lw«  0(1.. 


The  oldest  and  most  oelebmted  dance  is  the 

ham,  a  slow  choral  dance  written  in  Tondo  form 
usually  in  this  rhythm : — 

Ex.  3. 

P  ^  etc. 

Another  dance,  equally  written  in  rondo  form, 
but  nsnslly  in  a  major  key,  is  the  tMH  (or 
sirba).  Though  the  prevailing  tendency  of  tUs 
country's  national  music  is  melancholy,  some  of 
the  dance-tunes  are,  nevertheless,  gay  and  light. 
The  occurrence  of  the  augmented  second  between 
unusual  intervals  is  frequent,  aiul  doubtless 
due  to  gipey  inOueucc.  Melodies  of  more 
reoent  date  oonsist  nmially  of  the  first  phrsse 
in  the  major  and  the  second  and  concluding 
phrases  in  the  relative  minor,  as  in  so  many 
Slavonic  tunes. 

As  mentioned  a1x>ve,  the  Roumanians  seldom 
sing  at  all  themselves  ;  the  songs  are  snn^;  to 
them  as  solos  by  the  LaoiUari,  and  singing  in 
harmony  is  quite  unknown.  The  melody  is 
also  often  ]>layed  by  the  chief  singer  oo  the 
co6sa,  a  sort  of  flute. 

The  renaissance  of  mudo  in  this  country  did 
not  begin  until  the  middle  of  tho  19th  centory, 
and  its  principal  promoters  were  Professor 
Wachmann  (who  cajtccially  called  attention 
to  fhe  national  mnsio)^  FkohtaunadMr  and 
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CSMidella.  The  latter  was  the  creator  of  the 
BonniAiuau  oatiooal  opera,  and  together  with 
Ventum,  Sdhdetti,  aodCaridi,  oomposed  ntuner- 
008  and  favourite  songa.  These  closely  resemble 
the  typical  French  and  Italian  rununiccs,  and 
hav*  Uttle  in  oonunon  with  the  German  or 
RnSBian  art  -  son<:;.  Mention  ahoiild  also  be 
made  of  Eduard  Hiibech,  the  compiler  of  the 
natioiMl  hymn.  Uxu^omm  and  Kiziao  kare 
reprodueed  in  tlMtr  compontiona  the  old  Kou 
manian  chorah  and  folk-aongk  Maigaritesco, 
Stephloeeoo,  Spirana,  Cirao,  Eroole,  and  Dumi- 
trcsw  have  written  nunierous  songs  and  balhids, 
besides  other  works  ;  and  among  the  younger 
genention,  Bn«Mii  and  Leariatesco,  who  have 
already  won  for  themselves  European  rei>utati<)ns 
in  mure  than  one  branch  of  music,  perhaps 
itaad  Cha  bigkeat 

Tha  cultivation  of  the  Tiational  jKJctry  and 
10110  is  due  to  the  poet  Vasili  Alexandri,^  to 
Aaud,  Gaman  Syha,  H.  Vacamco,  Wachmann, 
Adame»cu,  Kogolniceanu,  ami  others.  And  the 
establishment  of  Conservatoires  at  Bucarest 
and  Jaaqr*  wImm  fooag  mnaiciana  aan  obtsin  a 
aotentific  training  in  their  own  country,  augurs 
wall  for  the  future  of  Roumanian  song-writers. 

There  ia  abo  a  oonsiderabta  B4Niiiiaiiian 
colony  of  Halkan  origin  in  Hinigary,  who  first 
established  themselves  here  in  1230.  They 
lead  a  mora  or  less  wandering  life  among  the 
mountains,  pasturing  flocks.  Their  lang«a;je, 
of  a  Latin  stem,  is  much  intermixed  with 
Albanian,  SlaTonfo,  and  Hungarian  words,  but 
their  folk  -^otigs  and  dances  are  quite  distinct, 
and  essentially  their  own.  Among  the  dances 
we  find  tha  tma  Boomanian  hdra,  tirba,  tarina, 
and  ardeleaiut  ;  and  their  innumerable  songs 
and  ballads  are  of  Balkan  rather  tluui  ilnngarian 
origin.  Tha  oldeat  are  theological  or  mystical 
in  subject,  but  in  the  historical  ones  the  heroes 
tight  against  the  Turks.  Amoug  the  koHndua, 
the  ra^gioDa  kind  are  the  oommoneat,  treating 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  and  flaintc, 
and  the  melodies  are  in  plain-song.' 

atauoMunv 

Snlcrr.  K   F,     itrtrhti-hl*  4ei  trnfualpinttekm  Daet*n$.  Vlmna, 

Jhutand  d,r  >lut,k  ,n  drr  JTaMMi,  AUf,  MmtHt.  MtUmtm,  »UL 

Ulnlic.  1'<-.'I. 
Onnvllle  Mumjr,  E.  C. 

Wa^nrr.  o. 
IKK.  I. 

ashOR.J.    jfiMO  tm  SI—SHIM,  Ma MmO,  mt.  Wa  «. 

(Ibc  priDoiul  mmImM  tor  ia*  atoi*  (k«lea  «M  kiMUr  sapplM 
«»th«  «ttt«  ar  II.  Mwiiilt— Db  BiiL«mt| 

Cotmtiiu— 

Puiti.        '  rintn  T  dc  (Uft '  (Ckntiqac*  d*  Nofll.   Bocarat. IBSMa 
Miuicwa.  n.    '  12  MrlollI  n«tli>n«l«  anuonlaU.'   itmy,  IMS, 
OalMucr.  C.uid  F«l^,  M.  -  V.jlk>illr.]rruii>l  V,.lkiUtnMi.'^Bam««t. 
WiKbiD«nn.  J.  A.    'M^lodlea  Viilar|'ji>«  p<>ar      piano.'  MUlar, 

VIcuD*.    'Koinlnlarh*  Volkamrlollrn.'    VImna.  )Ma 
MIkntI,  <'     '  Aim  iiktioiiKux  rwuiiiklrii  '  I><,|jol. 
luamq.  M.    "Col.  ilf  ciut«c«  UKtU'iiiklF. '  Bucmrmt. 
V»r«n«n>,  H.   'Atn  pop.  rramaliM.'   SacMWt,  UOOL 

■  Vulll  AlniuMlri  WM  tiM  flnTle  eotlM      Mk-halMa.  Hto 

ful lection  wiw  puMlnhwt  In  Ilfi  fMN.  Wimiiim-"«  artlrU  •  T>.» 

r«in*«l»ch«' Vi>Ik«Ilf.|.'  s.i^t-wiMri.i,..  I  MM,  v„  1, 1902.  »hpr<- thi- 
tratmrnt  u{  Ih*  lUmrr  at.lr  ihis  fulk  «<t>(  U  Car  iiup«riar  to  Utr 
Inuilnl. 

)  ThcM  Raumikiilitnii  )«lunii  to  th*  OrMk  Church.  Sw  O. 
>teMMWi;«irtlcto  -Dto  BuMSmr'ia  JfcOKiriifiSlwa  w^waiSi 


AwJaMUu,  1^.    'AHiom  natloukl.  colac^un*  de  aill  mauMmci  ' 
'(AiUrtrtul  n>iu*D'  (CotccyuM  4e  Mil  it  rMHUiJi  M^ioMk  . 


MODSBK  GiincB 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impocrible  to  avoid  the 

mention  of  Oriental  Songs,  when  treating 
those  of  Greece,  because  in  the  islands  and  on 
the  mainland  the  songi  an  intermingled. 
M.  liouri^MuU  I  )u' ntidray  says  that  in  Greece 
the  oriental  ckruuiatic  scale  is  often  found  : — 
Ex.  1. 


And  again  in  Smyrna  and  other  {larts  of  Asia 
Minor  the  Aeolian  scale  *  is  in  constant  use. 
The  melodiea  sung  along  the  ooast  and  in  the 
Ionian  islands  are  very  Italian  in  character, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
Oreek  melomea  by  being  in  tiia  Enropaan 
minor  scale.  But  inland,  and  away  from  the 
ooast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  pure  Greek  aongs 
predominate.* 

Until  within  a  n^ent  period  tliare  existed  u 
numbtf  of  minstrels  or  baida  who  combined 
the  profeanon  of  mnaidana  with  that  of 
chroniclers,  and  whose  function  it  was  to  hand 
down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  thus  keep  alive, 
the  great  traditioDa  of  their  country's  history. 
Ttiese  men  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  their 
time  I  but,  aa  in  other  ooontiiea,  educ^on  and 
the  introduction  of  printing  hava  brought 
about  their  rapid  disap]»eurance.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  an  old  and 
blind  minstrel,  by  name  Barfaa  Stories,^  sat, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  on  the  roadside  by  the 
gate  of  Kalamaria  in  Thessalonica,  He  played 
and  sang  in  a  mekncholy  and  monotonoua  tone 
to  his  Xi'pa,"  without  raising  his  voice  to  a 
high  pitch,  and  in  pathetic  parts  drew  deep 
emotion  from  his  andienoe.  In  epie  tadtatfona 
of  this  kind  the  lyre  is  only  used  as  an 
accompaniment  in  succession  to  the  chanted 
words,  and  not  with  tiiem.  For  instance,  tiie 
old  man  to  whom  reference  has  just  been  made, 
would  start  by  touching  a  prelude  on  hia  lyre, 
and  then  commenoa  intoning  a  couple  of  msin, 
after  which  the  instrument  came  in  again,  and 
so  on  to  the  end,  alternately  playing  and 
singing.' 

*  ThcOrwk  naiu«a  uf  tlir  in  -lo  .^r,  l  ,  r>  rrtaUi«d  in  pwlriKOO 
to  tbe  nvlrsliutlail,  and  Uiiaw  rrwlrn  nn(  nrafmawit  mWkt  th» 
Intofcbanicr  or  uumrncUtar*  an  lulMlwl  to  tiM  arUcW  on  MoBM. 
auCt.liu>inir«L. 

*  M.  Boun(kalt-I>ii««uilr«y  mj*  In  th«  pntmoe  to  bU  'Trmtt* 
M«loi1ias  PopnUlrc*  da  Ortoc  et  d'Orlcnt'  (ualD(  tha  Grack  nauiiaal 
that  th«  Om-k  HfpiKloHan,  •htrb  only  clinrn  fmm  thp  Rumiaauk 
A  ininiir  m-hJv  hy  thr  a)»rncr  of  tha  Im^linir  not^*,  la  of  frr«{U#-tit 
iK-vurtrncr  aiikunf  th<-  pfipnUr  nirlodloa  "f  (.rrTV*.  Tlie  linrk 
ItarUn.  PhiTgUn.  H]rT<>phi)(lan.  and  Mlxoljrdlan  modaa  an  alau 
fcMroftaa  mrtvlth;  and  Um  H* pot rdlu  with  IhafowtaicwaPii 
Ifrtikli  may  aaaflv  b*  osdImhI  vKIi  th*  Wartm  bmJw  Mri»  «f  Wi 
i<  at  tMr  |.mM-nt  UMth*MWMMrt«liM. 

fsnr'^t  »>i'i«.it«MSMalimdt< 

unrlc  In  Riiolnn. 

■  A  runrh  aort  o(  itllBfad  I 
vlth  Arc  ahcrp-nita i  th*  bw eaMlaUag a(»i 
Mi  »  bmck  of  hum-kalr  Ml 

*«.r.AMotn*iwtyi 
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The  Tpayo66ta  toO  x^po^t  or  choral  songs, 
are  ballads  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
for  tiiey  are  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  a 
complicated  set  of  steps  and  mimic  evolutions. 
At  weddings,  Christmas,  on  May -Day,  and 
nmilar  ftttiirads,  mm  utd  wvtam  may  be  teen 
dancing  together  in  a  ring,  hand  in  hand,  out- 
side their  ooantry  inns.  The  leader  of  the 
duim  aa  he  aweeps  on,  wavM  a  hatuUnrdiief 
and  sings  a  verse,  accompanying  it  with  ap- 
j»ropriate  gestures,  while  the  rest  of  the  dancers 
sing  alternate  verses  in  chorus.  There  are  also 
other  dance>80Dg8,  which  are  sang  antiphonally 
by  distinct  sets  of  voices.  This  music  is  of  a 
light  and  gay  kind,  consisting  of  short  phruee 
whidi  often  end  on  the  high  octave : — 

with  Uttta  or  no  variety  in  melody  or  rhythm. 
The  words  of  the  many  Greek  oadle-aongl  are 

I  ifgi-i-at  iKfUity,  but  the  melodies  are  monotonous 
and  liiuitvd  iu  compass.'  Greater  interest  is 
imparted  to  tiw  lyric  foik-aonga  belonging  to 
the  eastern  imrts  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  (whore  the  melodies  are  naturally  of  an 
oriental  character),  by  flie  imgnlar  rhytiuna 
.iini  constant  change  <^  time,  aoeh  as  altenato 
2-4  and  3-4  time. 

Tht  Greeks  have  a  gift  for  improvising  or 
reciting  in  varso,  and  the  preponderance  of 
open  vowels  and  the  facility  of  rhyming  in 
the  fiomaic  language  >  render  their  task  easy. 
Alao  they  an  keenly  aenaitiva  to  emotiona 
roused  by  striking  events,  and  incidents  both 
of  past  and  present  history.  ^lany  of  their 
songs  have  reference  to  the  cnstomaty  periods 
of  absence  from  home,  wli>  n  the  vilhtgan,  who 
tollow  the  professions  of  niercliant^  or  pedlars, 
descend  from  their  hills  to  ply  tlieir  trades  iu 
foreign  lands. >  Thus  a  yonth  who  quite  his 
home  for  the  tirst  time  is  accompanied  a  certain 
distance  on  the  road  by  his  family  and  Mends. 
Before  teking  final  leave  of  her  son  the  mother 
laments  his  departure  in  a  song  eith<  r  impro- 
vised or  traditional,  and  in  response  the  youth 
bewails  the  hard  fate  which  drives  him  from 
hia  lioine.*  There  is  proof  that  among  the 
mass  of  folk-poetry  still  extant,  nnich  of  it 
dates  back  to  old  classical  times.  For  example, 
the  fiimooa  awaIlow*aoogB,  whan  boys  go  about 
th'"  streets  greeting  in  song  the  reappearance 
ol  the  swallows,  en)l'ody  a  very  ancient  custom.'' 

■  Tho  hill»MM  »re  callwl  BavKaAij/iara,  Tityvpivtiara,  Nava- 
fiiatia  (ri.in  i-ttropi^uj,  li>  loll  to  deep.  * 

<  Tlia  word*  o(  the  folk-aonn  are  all  in  modem  Greek.  I.f. 
,  tkouah  thajr  rurf  tn  dfiiiMk  Tha  rtmueaiu  lM>(naic«  I* 


aMVtrariit,  bat  raany  of  th«  bMt  mttlem  iKi«t«  hftve  adoptod  it, 
and  IIm  Mbrt  made  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  TnrlepeodeTice  for 
tha  VMtontlon  of  the  claaaio  I  Uiifiiiaf  e  hiu  had  but  a  poor  (Ucoeaa. 

The  RoBwlc  Ungu«K«  U  more  eadly  traii»l»t<«l  into  Italian  than 
anjr  other  tangwu    Hone*  the  reaaoti  that  iMniK  oillectora  auch  aa 
float$»ijlt-Ducoadiar,  BBrchner.  and  othera.  make  uae  of  It. 
'  Uke  th«  l7«rA<  tn  the  VaJley  of  Za«iir1  who  fo  to  Spain. 
»  Bee  OametVa  Oneet  /hUt-Potif.  and  Paaaow'a  aong  "Tha  Bailc' 
'  Kor  the  worda  of  the  Bwalloir  ami  Mar-tlinn  aongi  (M  Kind 
and  nMaiiw.    Many  have  been  tt%ii<1iitr<l  int<>  Knullah  bgf  MlnLDCjr 
OaiMtt  in  Gmk  #W*-yVa«y  and  Ortrk  AWt-aon^a. 


Serenades  and  aubades  ai-e  most  in  vogue  in  the 
large  towns,  and  each  province  has  its  own 
special  songs  ;  bat  there  are  some  aneiant  aonga 

of  great  celebrity,  sudi  as  'The  Fall  of  Con- 
stantinople,' which  are  the  common  heritage  of 
aU  the  provincea. 


Tfie  Fall  of  CviislaiUinojj/c* 


ica  •  rat  irp-KOt  •  ^la  -  rot,  to  jic  -  ira-Ko  •  •  •  f 


In  the  Greek  folk-songs,  as  among  other 
nations,  the  la.st  words  or  lines  arc  often  repeated, 
or  the  worda  are  Inoken  up  into  nieaningle&s 
syllables,  recurring  three  or  four  times  before 
the  word  is  conii)letod.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
words  are  interrupted  by  interjections  or  refrains. 
It  ahoold  he  noted  also  that  the  aooente  of 
the  words  and  music  do  not  ahvay.s  agree,  which 
clearly  proves  that  dilfereiit  words  were  set  to 
already  extant  melodies.  It  is  difficult  to 
represent  these  Eastern  aoqga  in  our  present 
notation,  but  the  following  example,  of  which 
a  few  bars  are  given,  is  a  love-story  Irom  the 
Uhuid  of  Samoa?^  and  diowa  many  of  the  above« 
mentioned  features,  including  the  i>cculiar 
tonality,  limited  compaeai  changing  time  and 
deep  melancholy,  iaihennt  to  lham.  Stringed 

Bx.  4. 

Anilante.     Say*!    •    -    rai  m  * 


instruments  are  used  to  accomjiany  these  songs, 
and  nowadaya  prindpaOygnitanandniaadclinea. 

Tlie  literary  revival  wliicli  followcfl  the  "War 
of  Independence,  and  the  abundance  of  poetry 
written  in  the  jireaent  day,  have,  however, 

"  Thi«  wing  va*  taken  down  by  BQrchnar  from  an  old  wi>iit;ku  of 
eighty,  who  a^aiii  had  hcani  It  (nirii  her  Infancy,  mum  ^  old 

peopli*. 

*  Bnrchncr,  -QriachiaclM  VolkawaiMn,'  p.  «M. 
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prodaoed  no  effect  on  the  music  of  tho  country. 
The  Greek  eong-writen  worthy  of  montion  are 
lamentably  few  ;  the  generality  of  their  pub- 
lished aonjffi  are  with  few  exceptions  either 
trivial  or  aentimeotd.  Among  fhe  Greek 
oorapoaers  who  have  won  European  fame,  Spiro 
Samara  may  bo  noted  as  the  best.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  career  he  achieved  auooeas  in  Paris 
1^  hit  gnoefol  little  songs.  Other  song- 
composers  scircc'ly  known  beyond  their  own 
country  are :  Zauharopoulos,  Sidere,  Heloudion, 
Lampalete,  Kuiiri,  Bodioa,  and  Leooardoa. 

The  few  and  best  exceptions  to  the  general 
average  of  songs  are  those  in  which  either  the 
oomposer  has  taken  tlie  fblk'song  aa  hia  model, 
or  the  actual  folk-songs  themselves,  such  as  are 
to  hi'  found  in  L.  A.  B<iurgault-Ducoudray's 
'  Treute  Mi'lodies  I'opulaires  de  Grece  et 
d'Orient ' ;  and  mora  reoently  in  the  collection 
of  M.  Pakhtikos.  Dirootor  of  the  School  of  Music 
in  Coustautiuople.  who  personally  noted  them 
down  in  remote  dutrieta  of  Thiaoe,  Maosdonia, 
Crete,  the  Aegean  Islands,  etc. 


ftbm 


Vhona, 


r<Vr  <!/#  ifutlk  der  ntutrtn  Oritclttn.  Leipzig. 


Salavr,  F.  t. 

17M1  «,  S 

tanca. ) 
rtMVicl.  C.  r 

rwla.  1(04. 
Xlflwwetter.  K. 

Rnn'terii.  I).    Piu  rolkjJ<-hrn  arr  .\ru>/rifrhfn.    Mitniihriiii,  1844. 

Km. t.  Til-    •  NeiKirlechi".  Ill' V,,Hi»llfiliT.'  1H4». 

{■muv,  a.     Uebim-  und  hk>i/«Utd»r  dta  XcttgritekiteKtn  Fclka 

ItabUlOM,  B.    ' OoilKrticm  of  x>ii|rti.  inclarltnc  nurarrjr  rh)riDc«  aiul 

■eboul-aonct  arlth  maaic. '    Atheu*.  l><7*i. 
BonrEMtlt-DoooiKlmr.    'Trrnte  Mt^lodln  Pupul»lr«.  il.-  r.nV,. 

(lT>ri«nt.'  PlMli,iaWw 
R4Uiit»M,  A.  K.   aUMn  Uuirain  da  la  WriVw  motUrM.  fjuu. 

l!^T7. 

MiintlH.  A.    '  ItocaHl  deChAiiU  natloiuux.'   Atheua.  ItHO. 
M«tn,  IVrlclM.    -W  n)<i|odlM|rM««M.'  CMMtaatUM]^  M0. 

inuiiicl.    Umiloii,  IHSa. 
Oamctt.  U.  kod  Stuart -Olrnnle,  J.   Ormk  Mk-fiouM.  Limdun. 

At.ih-M,(;  K. 
Bilrtlii..  1,  I.. 

l.M.U  lU  403.) 

Prrnut.  H.,  auJ  le  Firm.  P.    'Mel.  pop.  de  Chlo  en  pays  tare.' 
Appendix.    PMii,  1903. 

RT7S8IA 

No  OOnntry  is  richer  in  national  music  than 
BilMte*  and  nowhen  haa  it  Wn  more  careflnlly 

preserved  from  nor»leot  or  oblivion.  For  many 
yeara  the  folk-songs  and  dances  of  tho  most 
rraiota  diatriets  have  been  ooUeoted  by  order  of 
the  Government .-  nuisicians  and  savants  of  the 
highest  rank  *  have  joined  in  folk-song  research 
and  aaabtod  in  the  task  of  compiUtion.  Tbia 
waa  all  the  more  necesaary  as  civilisation  is 
everywhoro  gradually  killinj^  oral  tradition,  and 
it  is  only  the  old  people  in  tho  villages  who 
atill  sing  the  anoient  epie  aonga.  Horeovw,  tho 
modern  Hr-hool  of  Ru.s.sian  music,  which  holds 
so  important  a  place  in  art,  owes,  in  [Mirt,  its 

Swh  M  BiiaklnT,  Rimakj-XomlwT.  Snvr. 


strength  and  magnetic  attraction  to  the  iii^^ 
colour  derived  from  race  temperament.  Tfaopgk 
Rus.sian  music  has  only  lately  achieved  Eurojieat 
renown,  it  has  always  been  loved  and  caltivatsd 
in  ita  own  oonntry.  Henoe  from  falrtli  onwnids 
the  peculiar  harmonics  and  rhythms  of  his  nativt 
land  have  so  possessed  the  ear  of  every  Rassisa 
musician,  that  consciously  or  uncoiuiciou&ly  b? 
re-echoes  them  in  his  works. 

The  oldest  form  of  national  jw)«>try  wooW 
seem  to  bo  the  builinif  of  which  tliere  is  evidena 
that  they  existed  1000  yeara  ago.  Tb0f  an 
national  epit.s  nkiii  to  thi-  lii.storical  romanr*^. 
of  great  length  and  in  unrhymed  metre.'  Tht 
music,  whiob  is  n  kind  of  monotanMNis  rliaiff 
aooompaaies  one  line,  or  at  most  two  Hnms  of 
the  song»  repeating  to  the  end. 


Ex.  1. 


The  horovocH  or  choral  songs  belong  solely  t« 
the  Slav  races.  They  celebrate  tho  changi-  »; 
seasons  and  the  successive  festivals  of  the  ecdes 
astical  or  agricultural  calendar,  while  aome  sr 
es|)ecially  appropriate  to  variou.s  jwasant  ooeap»- 
tions.'*  These  Ju/ruvodi  are  sung  in  e  cohoa 
manner:  the  first  Toioe  sings  •  melody,  tt« 
other  voices  in  suoces-sion  sing  variants  of  th* 
same  melody,  and  as  the  voices  fall  iu  with  oae 
another  a  k&d  of  hannoiiy  is  estahliahed,  whik 
each  vdoe  retains  its  independenoe. 
Ex.  e. 


Ist  Voice. 


'2nd  Voice, 


The  histori.ui  ^^elgounov.  one  of  the  high- 
authorities  on  Russian  folk- music,  contend- 
that  from  the  earliest  time  it  wm  nam  ntisllj 
|>olyphonic  in  structure,  and  he  lefiites  tkie 
general  idea  that  folk-songs  were  sung  in  unisoo.- 
lu  taking  down  the  songs  from  the  (leasaQts  h* 
carefully  recorded  each  voice  sepaimtdy,  aad 
attributed  ^reat  importance  to  the  prpservatiot 
of  the  popular  counterpoint.  His  exaniplessho* 
tliat  the  seoondaiy  parts  (jpodgoUaki)  constitBti 
reaQy  •  free  indtatioii  of  the  main  melody: 

t  One  of  til*  moat  tntOTvatlnff  amall  eaIl«etkM  «(  SaSW  W 
made  \tf  R.  Jam**,  an  Rnglliih  clnvTmAn.  «ba  tpaat  tk*  «tal»<l 

mm  til  the  far  north  of  Ru»i&.    I(t>  MS8.  arv  now  in  tho  Bn>').ut 

\,\1>nry. 

>  HlmAy-KowakoT.'  Cbanti  natluaaua  Rwni.'  Ko.  V.  (( 
oatod  MnwwtpkT.I 
*  Tba  liniM*  of  tiM  ehrlatmtnf .  vaddtaf.  taMral. 

x-riptlon  aongi  %n  rIwhvk  r-lrtrrlr  ■  i and  n»  r«r mtujaj 
in«)<lert«l  pruperljr  r.  rvtu.  t'-.!  »ith.>ut  IhM.   Thcj-  %rr  U>  WiM 
<ent '  ImprortaUrlcl '— rcflecUnc  la  thtir  MpiS;  pai 
indlvMn 
puaaoT. 


itent/ImprortaUrlcl '— r»<lgcUii<  la  thriTMBS;  pact  anil  ta— l, 
!  jiilliiiitii  r  Ifniinmnri 'einlii lH  iu  iXo- 


s.Mn. 
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lit  Voice. 


2nd  Voice, 


4th  Voice. 

The  piaunii  or  solo  aones  are  very  often  sung 
to  the  Moompauninmit  of  U«  batalatka,  a  guitar- 
like  instnuiu  lit.  These  are  mainly  lyrical  in 
olmraoter,  and  reflect  the  emotions  and  episodes 
of  peaMnt  Ufa.  8oiM  of  the  lore-MMigi  «re 
beautiful,  and  the  wailing  songs — zaplachki — 
most  jiuthf  tic.  The  melancholy  and  monotonous 
cradle-songs  have  a  strange  charm  of  their  own  ; 
ftnd  the  so-called  '  laudatory '  songs  (glorifying 
some  individual  indi.scriniinatcly,  befnn'  or  after 
death),  which  are  the  iieculiar  property  of  the 
Simr,  nak  high  in  importuMe  amnig  the  songs 
of  the  peasants.' 

The  rhythm  of  Russian  folk-songp  is  often 
characterised  by  extreme  irregularis.  ^e 
tunes  usually  befliii  OH  <he  first  beat  of  the 
bar,  but  tlio  phrases  are  of  unequal  len^^'th  ; 
they  are  fre«iuently  in  7-4  or  5-4  time,  or  2-4 
and  8-4  time  altemating ;  hot  it  nuist  be  re- 
membered on  the  authority  of  Sokalski  and 
others,  th*t  the  division  of  tlte  melodies  into 
baura  is  srUtmy.*  The  original  tones,  handed 
down  hj  oi»l  tradition,  owed  their  rhythm  to 
no  symmetrical  rejietition  of  accents,  but  to  the 
cadences  suggested  by  the  flow  of  the  verse 
itself  Agsin  it  frequently  hai)|>cn8  that  the 
acoent  of  the  verse  varies,  wliii  h  n-uders  it 
diffieolt  to  arrange  under  the  regular  metrical 
Moentnation  of  the  time  syatem.  Tb»  accent 
moves  from  one  syllable  or  one  word  to  another, 
for  instance,  g&rjf  or  gory  (hills) — as  if  to  avoid 
monotony  ;  utd  the  inequality  of  the  nomber 
of  qrllablee  in  each  half  viisr  raoh  of  whidi 
has  one  main  accent,  appears  to  ]m  one  of  the 
characteristicsof  Ruiisiau  folk-songs.-'  Naturally 
the  dance^songs  have  more  regular  accents  and 
rliythrii'^.  rsprrinlly  thi>so  of  ;^n|tHy  origin,  when 
the  dancers  mark  the  tinu-  with  their  feet. 
Peaaants  do  not  like  singing  soloa ;  they  prefer 
to  sing  in  arltl  or  comi»anica,  in  which  each 
member  is  a  i>erfonner  and  composer,  owing  to 
the  above-mentioned  strnctnre  of  the  songs. 

Glinka  and  many  other  theorists  have  made 
the  j»r'puli!ir  tonality  and  harmonisation  of 
Russian  songs  their  life-long  study.  Melgounov 
says  that  thejaie  baaed  on  the  eo*oalled  natntal 
(untcmpcre<l)  scale,  which  is  impossible  to 
Tepresent  in  our  present  notation ;  and  that 
the  fonndatfon  of  the  major  and  minor  scales 

'  Thr  nuinpn>ii»   '.li'  r  ki:.  !»  if  <iotiir»  «h1rh  f  lu'  »tKiv»  cl«»«lflca- 
tions  do  not  tnrluda  ouinot  bcr*  br  ilr»lt  with.    Thry  will  be  found 
tlMlr^lMkMlk  hMiMMt  ta  Mty  aUiMUnl  eaUacttOM. 
,  _  jtimmftjftkt  ammimm  PmpU,  pp.  S4, »« Mf. 


is  contained  in  this  simple  foranila : 

That  is,  if  the  relative  minor  of  the  scale  of  C 

is  taken  descending  from  dominant  to  itaootave^ 

the  result  is 

This  when  reversed  will  Ixi  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  ecclesiastical  Phrygian  mode.^  Cer- 
tainly there  is  an  indisputable  connection  be- 
tween the  musical  theory  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  the  oldest  and  actually  existing  Slavonic 
melodies  founded  on  those  scales,  more  es|>ecially 
thoae  of  the  western  part  of  Bania.  Tomodern 
ears  the  tonality,  tlu-rcfort-,  is  of  an  uncertain 
character,  and  many  melodies  commence  in 
the  major  and  bear  distinctly  the  stamp  of  the 
major  key,  until  towards  the  end,  where  tliey 
modulate  into  the  minor  key  in  which  they 
conclude.  Further  they  more  often  begin  and 
end  on  the  snpertonic,  or  indeed  on  any  degree 
of  the  scale  rather  than  the  tonic.  Another 
peculiarity  we  tind  in  the  folk  and  art-songs 
alike  are  the  florid  passages  on  one  lyUable ; 
for  instance  in  '  Tlie  Cos.>«u  k  of  the  Don '  and 
some  of  Rubinstein's  songs.  This  and  many 
other  features  in  Russian  Sung  could  be  traced 
to  Asiatic  inflaenoe^  for  in  Ruada  the  eastern 
and  western  tampanmenta  meet  and  inters 
mingle.' 

E^ly  in  the  19th  eentory  national  representa- 
tion was  lacking  in  Russian  nnisic.  It  awaited 
emancipation  from  the  foreign  influences  under 
which  it  had  so  long  lain.    It  was  Glinka  who 

first  began  to  eflcct  its  liberation,  and  the 
inijKjrtance  of  his  work  cannot  W  exaggerated. 
Though  his  national  opera,  '  La  vie  pour  le  Czar ' 
(except  fbr  a  few  bars  in  the  opening  chorus), 
incorporates  no  single  folk  song.  (Uinka  so 
identitied  himself  with  the  fueling  and  spirit  of 
the  national  marie,  that  his  melodiee  became  at 
once  familiar  to  Us  oonntrynirn.  C.linka  has 
tndy  been  named  the  father  of  the  Russian  art- 
song.  Previous  to  him,  other  song-composers, 
such  as  Alabiev,  Yarlamov,  Kozlovsky,  Vcrstov- 
sky,"  and  Lvov,  wrote  songs  of  the  simple, 
l)opular  type,  imitating  so  faithfully  the  ex- 
ternal qnuitieaof  the  real  folk-song,  that  some, 
such  as  Alabiov's  '  NightingaU''  and  Varlamov's 
'  Red  SaraDan '  have  been  accepted  as  national 
melodies.  Ltot  was  the  composer  of  the 
Russian  national  hymn,^  the  tune  of  which, 
though  iino  and  suitable  to  the  words,  is  not 
Russian  in  character.**     Again,  others  like 

*  Tcbmlki-vukjr'.  rfiiiurku  ou  the  ch»r»i  t<T  <il  th*  folk-wniit*  »rr 
worth  <iiKitlnii.  In  wrttlnic  tn  Tolctoi  t<i  i>cknowlc<l(«  (ome  aoags 
)ir  biul  M>nt  hint.  Tihnikoviiky  mr«,  '  I  luiut  (nnkljr  mf  th«  wine* 

 mnqr 


h»venot  Wq  ikilfully  tr»wl»<l.  and  ther»hjr»JI  their  orifllMU  1 
ba«  htirn  liot.  The  chuf  bult  U,  th«t  th«>y  h»»»  »i«»n  forced  Into 
•  rrirular.  formal  rhythm.  The  btiUitti  luive  nothlnK  In  common 
wtth  the  a.tnr  p..  Hi-'i'lM  thU,  th«  (Tcatcr  part  nl  thnw  MmgiMW 
nrlttrii  in  thi- r)i<-.  r(iil  l>  iiiitjor  Kale,  and  thi*  dtwa  not  MTM  IB 
thr  lM«t  with  the  U'naltty  u(  the  trw  KuMlan  Volkalled.  which  |a 
alwajn  of  an  nneertain  tunalltr,  eo  that  oatoka  raallyooly  cooi- 
parp  them  with  the  old  church  moden.' 

»  C.  Cul  reirarka  th»t  the  ■  Tartar  Inflnenc*  U  ti  itrong  that  there 
U  hardly  one  Rui>..i.\ii  [■•Ik  -  .m;  imt  «IT,-,-tc<l  by  It.' 

*  Ventovaky,  who  wan  lutiU.l  tiir  n  tiiiic  a*  the  true  Mfllli  ol 
Ruinrtaa  inaate,  owed  hi*  fleeting  popularity  to  hU  ojimui  m 
to  hie  ttfuf, 

7  OoHpaMdtoavtelnmtlMwanlalvSkakavriijr. 
» ItkMNeM>UrliwBi«k*«dtk*tLv«r«MiM«ttwtnwc 
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Qvanitnr,  Vassilev,  and  Diibiique  arranged  a 
number  of  national  airs,  especially  the  so-called 
gipsy  tunes,  to  modem  words  in  rhyme  and 
fooT'line  fltoazas,  with  a  simple  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment. Glinka's  songs  stand  on  a  liigher 
level,  though  they  vary  in  merit ;  some  of  the 
Murlier  ones  betray  tlie  Italiui  inflnmoe,  and 
have  elementary  accompaniments  ;  some  arc 
in  dance-rhythm  pervaded  by  a  local  colouring  ; 
others  are  pure  lyrics  and  very  expressive,  but 
his  finest  effort  is  the  powerful  ballad  'The 
Midnight  Review.'  Dargomijsky  was  nearly 
Glinka's  contemporary,  and  shared  the  same 
eDthoriaam  for  hit  conntiT'a  nrasiA.  His  songs 
show  more  dramatic  power  ;  many  consist  of 
short  declamatory  phrases  akin  to  recitative, 
and  aU  eyince  a  h^h  regard  fbr  fhe  meaiiing  and 
metre  of  the  words.  D  ir^^oniijsky  has,  more- 
over, caught  the  intense  but  languorous  spirit 
of  the  East  His  ballads  take  high  rank, 
especially  one  called  *  E n  i ) 1 1  Errant.'^  Rubin- 
ate  in  is  a  strange  paradox.  More  co8mof>olitan 
and  western  in  feeling  than  any  other  Russian 
eonipoaw,  it  ii  his  eastern  wngs  wblah  are  the 
best  Many  of  his  songs  belong;  to  the  German 
Liedf  the  accompaniments  being  clearly  based 
on  Solramann  as  a  model,  aa  for  ijutanoe,  'Hon 
die  Schatten  dunkeln '  (Geibel),  and  '  Nacht ' 
(Eichendorlf).  Hut  hissettingsof  MirzaSchalTy's 
words  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  original 
of  all  his  songs,  and  all  are  ssaantiaHy  vocal. 

The  following  five  coniy)n<5er8  may  be  said  to 
oonstitate  the  new  school  of  Russian  music: 
Borodin,  Balakirev,  Cui,  Moossorgsky,  and 
Rimsky- Korsakov.  They  are  frankly  pro- 
gressive ;  their  aims  are  high  and,  generally 
speaking,  they  maintain  their  ideal.  They 
formulated  certain  prindpU'^  of  their  art,  one 
of  which  directly  concerns  Soni^.  '  that  vocal 
music  should  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
meaning  of  tiio  text'  And  thoni^  eadh  com* 
poaer  with  his  individual  tendencies  produced 
different  work,  they  were  unanimous  on  this 
i>uiat,  a.s  may  be  seen  on  closer  examination  of 
thoir  songs.  They  were  mostly  cultivated 
men,  and  with  regard  to  the  ciUte  of  their 
native  music  tliey  were  directly  under  the 
inflneooe  of  Olinka  and  Dargomijsky.  Borodin's 
•ongi  are  of  rare  beauty  and  distinction.  They 
•re  original  in  form,  and  remarkable  for  certain 
peonliarities  of  harmony.  Borodin  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  rliythnis  and  modes  of  the 
East'  Balakirov,  one  of  Glinka's  true  disciples, 
wrote  only  twenty-five  songs  ;  they  are  chiefly 
^^rioalin  feeling,  andall  are  scrupulously  finished 
and  polished.    For  his  words,  he  chose  only 

of  thil  hymn,  bnt  merely  took  the  melody  of  the  trio  of  •  OttehtHnd- 
martrk,  compoaed  by  F.  Boorlanovitrh  Hiuu,  hondmaatrr  of  the 
St.  PetRTsbiini  reviment  nf  tne  Oa»nJii.  itrwl  pabllshed  In  a  March 
ColliM  tlon  In  IVZl.  Ttic  ni>t<'«  are  tdentlcal.  the  only  chaoga  bclof 
mailt!  ill  the  tlino. 

'  C.  Cul  wijT"  "f  thU  ballad  :  '  Tt  l«  (inimMlMe  t'l  put  ln^1  «'1(vnint<> 
word*  all  ttio  Iji.  onlc  utrenirth.  llf  i  '  i  in-wjue  qu«lltte«  .lu  l  i 
itnllnn  conveyed  by  UlU  Mm(.  It  breathes  the  iplrit  of  the  laut 
and  appeal*  to  tiM BiaS M «l«Mtr  M »BMai«.' 

'  See  /torvMi  flwl  XM.  tvlMM  Abftik  toUMtaM  It 


from  the  best  Ru.s-sian  \x><itR.     His  '  Song 
the  golden  fish,'  with  its  develo])ed  and  iii- 
tereeting  accompaniment,  is  one  of  the  nxnt 
perfect  specimens  of  modem  RiMaiaa  soogi 
Among  Cenar  Cui's  best  songs  are  those  set  to 
French  words,  whicli  may  be  explained  by  tb 
SVeneih  blood  in  his  Teina.  Bnthehas  a^aeiil 
gift  for  song-writing,  and  among  his  nnrmToci 
songs — over  150  in  numt)er — not  one  in  Uckin; 
in  melody,  grace,  and  ])olish.    Dargomij»kj  • 
direct  successor  may  be  said  to  be  Moussorgsk> 
an  interesting  but  unequal  conijxjser.  Gloo:.. 
tragedy,  and  grim  iiumour  are  to  l)c  ibuudiniui 
songs,  but  there  also  exist  sincerity  and  psdm. 
Rimsky -Konsakov's    love    for    his  c^iaDtrT' 
music  and  his  valuable  coUecaions  lisve  l*tL 
already  alluded  to^  and  fhrougliout  his  toD|! 
this  national  .«ipirit  may  Ik>  felt.     His  sontrsarr 
neither  long  nor  numerous,  and  their  beauty  it 
of  a  retrained  kind.   Their  chief  characteristb 
arc  '  beautiful  and  uncommon  harmonies  ud 
elaljorrtted  accompaniments,  by  wliidi  lit- 
relief  to  the  melodic  phrases. '  ^  Riiusky  •  Korukt  > 
has  eoEoelled  in  die  compoeition  of  titen 
songs,  and  'all  are  characterised  by  a  certain 
languid  monotony,  in  keening  with  the  onatd 
style  of  Um  irarob.**  TdiaycovBlcy  oannol  b 
olaased  in  any  school ;  he  stands  alone. 
was  more  cosmopolitan  than  the  afore -inffi 
tioned  com{)oscr8,  and  more  individual  thta 
national  in  his  music.    The  emotional  tihi 
and  the  beautiful  melodies  of  his  sonps  coB- 
pensate  for  the  inadequacrf  of  ill-chosen  woHi 
and  for  the  defects  of  a  certain  difltasenw  af 
tre-atment.     But  notwithstanding  these  artistic 
demerits,  as  an  expression  of  passion,  trap* 
or  triumphant,  his  songs  make  a  direct  spj**-' 
and  elicit  a  direct  resjKjnse.    To  this  qusbtj 
may  be  attributed  his  wide  popolari^  in  ^ 
Slavonic  countries. 

Saored  and  splritnal  songs  are  greatly  aus 
in  Russia,  and  in  connection  with  them  Lvov. 
Bortniansky,  Bachmetiev,  and  Dmitriev'«D>iD« 
are  well  kDOwn.  The  eminent  antaginMic 
critics  StMiov  and  Soror  also  desei  ve  mcntias. 
althonph  fiontj- writing  was  not  their  lorte. 

In  conclusion  it  remains  to  give  the  biub*» 
of  some  other  contemporary  8ong-«Titen: 
Alplieraky,  Antipov,  Arensky,  Arteilxinch^r, 
S.  and  h\  Blumenfeld,  Davidov,  Gl&zouno'- 
QretohaninoT,  Orodsky,  Kopylor,  lisioT. 
Liapounov,  Rachmaninov,  Rebikov,  Seriate 
Sokolov,  Stcherbatrhev,  Wihtol,  etc.  Son»ee/ 
these  musicians  are  young,  and  their  wwkvSlto 
in  merit,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  R'*^ 
Son?,  both  the  folk-  and  art-smig,  is 
as  a  serious  branch  of  music,  and  treated  viv 
care  and  reverence. 


BiauooKAniv 
of  Rnulaa 


The  iteneral  bUt'>Hei 

Famtntxine  'on  old  Blavonle 
SokaJaki  iFolk-SoDc).  etc. 


9  Mn. 

iu.a 


*  im. 
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Raarmnionky.    L*  cfcnnf  dr  VEyUf  rn  KuttU, 
>Ut«t<>n.  W.  R.  8.    .So»>j(«  ..'(A.-  /.■ri«l(in  People, 
Cui,  C.    Let  nuuifum  m  RuMMit.    r«rU,  ItMX 

BaMta,  A.   ilwnrita  onrf  Jm.    LniMton.  IHMk 
H<iiiMn,  A.    Hittoirr  <<«  i/i  mu4<'/w  ni  Ktutir,   hill,  IMl 
Mikhiil-  Ut'  )i.     L'nl>rrru  >!■'  I  Ikli/nirr  ilr  l.i  MmdiwM  JMHIK 

l^turei  «ti(l  »rtKlr«  li)'  Ml*.  Npwmiu-th. 

tte*  alto  the  UilmIaii  »litlun  of  Klnnntiire  /.-rrilmi  \»£lh  utipptt- 
mant  by  J.  Kut;cl.    Jurvctuun.  M<«^iw,  IMtA. 

■SmmwiSim MkDOfT^^ie cSm^Mt"'  ''**^« 

Coi.t,«<TIo>ni 

TrootoTiiky,  V.  F.   'BonnUn  fkingn.'   iTbc  flnt  ooUection.)  ITS*, 
IvMk  'Baatan  Pop.  8on««.'  8t.  PMontrarg.  UU  and  llQA. 
(Intradmittaii  bfH.A.  Lrov.)  ITK. 
Dappalmalr,  O,  von.  '  liilwbt  Tc 
0<ieta*.  P.  O.  T.  * 

StanoTitcb,  M. 
AkkaroT.  L  P.  'I 

1(B»-3B. 

Ktnremkrt  f» 
Rnibnikuv.  P.  V, 

IS«l-fl7. 
KMhln.  D.  'lU 

1888^ 
Bernard,  M. 
Sdtlchka.    '  Chanli 


Prokounln. 

McI«oaiioT.  J.   '  Buaitan  Fu)k-8oii«ii.'   Moaoow,  IRV. 
Hokslakl.  r.  P.   '  KiualaD  Knlk-«ou«t.'   Ktiarkuv.  im 
Dioatab,  Uunanov.  and  Utotnio.   '  Sonp  irf  Uw  i 

■t.Piitankai|.lSM. 
IUte>ilnaT,  W.   'TlMBto'  Bon^'  Ma 

t«t<jii>iiif  aiiil  NekMOWi  *W4 

UMir.  iii««nla   ,  

pfaoiKi«rBMl)k   St  PMMltalf  Md 

.Soi  Tii  AM)  oriiKit  Slavonic  Nations 

Much  tliat  lias  been  said  about  the  natioiiAl 
music  of  Kassia  would  apply  also  to  other 
brfindips  of  the  Slavonic  pco])le.'  There  are, 
iicvci  thclcss,  important  variations  in  the  traits 
they  appear  to  have  in  common,  and  ccrt;)in 
chaiBCteristica  pecnliar  to  each  nation  wliioh  claim 
notice.  The  remarks  will,  however,  refer  chiefly 
to  the  folk^mnsic,  as  in  many  of  the  countries 
music  remains  still  in  its  primitive  state,  or 
cau  liardly  said  to  have  developed  beyond 
the  stage  of  national  airs ;  no  nn^oal  mools 
have  been  formed,  and  the  composers  would 
merely  be  classed  under  the  generic  term,  Sla- 
vonic.- Hutof  the  beanly  Mid  enoniMm  wealth 
of  the  folk-songs  in  these  countries  proof  has 
been  afforded  by  the  many  and  valuable  collec- 
tions which  already  exist  and  yearly  increase. 

Indigenous  to  the  Ukraine  ^  is  a  kind  of  epic 
song  of  irregular  rhythm  recited  to  a  slow  chant 
These  douvuu  were  originally  improvised  by 
the  Bandurists,  but  these  wandering  minstrels 
are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  their  function  ha« 
devolved  u  i  M)n  t  he  v  il  lage  women ,  wboiiivent  both 
the  poetry  and  mekdieo  of  the  aooga  which 

I  Rntichljr  ■prnkln;  th»  Blnvonlr  piwpt<>  m«y  ho  than  rllvidcd. 
Rji't  Hl«v»;  Ont>t  Rnwiant  ni  l  l.ittl-  Km>"1»ii«  with  Knthrticn. 
('krtlnlaiu.  atui  the  White  UuvlAiit.  Wettman:  Cscchi,  Hluvakn. 
lluravlana.Pi>lM,aodW«iMU.  auathBU«aiSloTCMi,CRMta.SRbi. 
aitd  Balcarlanii.  Inrlndlnr  BoaniarM.  DalanMaan,  Mid  lliMtnM|f1lliL 
^  As  for  Inittnor  Ikirodin,  who  in  a  Ownriao  imapoaar.  la  men- 
iloniil  niidrr  Ruula. 

*  '  I*  <lUlpct«  >lr  l'Oukr»lne  en  »rt  tout  dllMrent  dn  Rniee. 
<■■»  u'ni  pa*  nn  pttola,  o'eet  an  dtaWte  o:iniitita^,  qui  jk*"''''''' 
tirlllaote  lltt^ratare.  C'nit  eurtuut  la  nubleaae  ric  Klw,  :.t 
Valhynle,  PoduJIa  qal  »  mW  rinlbnna*  joIb— lee ;  le  tmmflk  da 
I'Ocikratne  eA  MMMManSi  MB  acttai  far  to  wlm  d*  m  vtai, 
i  par  to  dMWwSiMit  tiM^mrWuMvm  tamjam l» 
nr.  A.  liim—ilmL  JMhi  pmr 


they  sing.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  these 
interesting  songs,  one  is,  that  if  the  song  anda 
on  the  dominant  or  lower  octave,  the  lart  note 
of  the  closiii;^'  virso  is  simg  very  snftly,  and 
then  without  a  break  the  new  verse  begins  loud 
and  aooentedf  the  only  diviskm  between  the 
two  being  such  a  shake  as  described  by  the 
German  phrase  BoeiAriUer.  This  festiure  is 
common  alao  to  Oossaok  songs.^  and  to  the 
songs  of  that  Wcndic  branch  of  the  Slavwde 
xaoe  which  is  found  in  a  part  of  Saxony. 


Ez.1. 


Wmtdic  FoUe-mmg. 


Tha  Wandic  aongi»  aicept  wlien  dance-tunes, 
are  generally  sung  tremolnndo  and  very  slowly. 
And  the  exclamation  'Ha'  or  'Hale,'  witli 
which  they  almost  invariably  commence,  may 
be  compared  with  the  '  Hoj  '  or  '  Ha '  of  the 
Ruthenians  and  the  '  Ach '  of  Great  Russia. 
One  of  the  most  popular  Ruthcnian  songs  ia 
'  Elin  Kosakritt,'  better  kno\i-n  under  the  name 
of  'Schdne  Minka.'^  The  superior  chaim  of 
the  songs  of  little  Russia  is  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  prevailing  crmt  of  niclanclioly. 
Inhabited  by  a  people  who  vie  with  the  Poles 
in  susceptibility  to  ]>oetic  sentiment.  Little 
Russia  is  naturally  rich  in  songs.  Tlie  greater 
I>art  are  in  the  minor,  or  based  on  the  Church 
scales,  of  a  slow  teniiK),  and  frequently  with 
a  halt  or  drag  in  the  rhythm  produced  by 
shortening  the  first  syllable  and  prolonging  the 


second,  thoa: — 


Croatian  jioasants,  men  or  women,  never  use 
tM>ngs  alriiady  composed  ;  they  improvise  the 
words  as  well  aa  the  melmlies  themselves. 
Hence  only  those  songs  which  sprang  from  the 
{leople  are  sung  by  thcm.^  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  ritual  songs  which  have  been  handed 
down  by  oral  tmdition  for  centnrieK,  and  in 
which  the  Croatians  are  very  rich.  The  follow- 
ing aoog  is  sang  at  Midsummer  as  the  men 
and  women  leap  and  dance  round  the  fires 
lighted  on  the  hill-to|)s  and  call  to  the  heathen 
g«MesB  <Lado.'7 

Ex.  S. 

La-dot  Lvdo I  Bof  pomanatoiDu.taiiu  llrpa  ]' lA.da! 

*  Tba  DoD  Coaack*  arv  Gmt  RiueUnn.  and  the  Zaparagni* 
Cnaaacka  are  Uttle  Riutiacui.    Dr.  A.  R<jiiiiiaHa|e.  t(att%  fnrnr  la 

»  Thi-  iim.it  -vivd  ■irii-itiTvl  w(,rrl«  nrr  flvcri  In  Pra<*h'i  collactton. 
and  tho  Oermnii  imion  In  PInk'a  Miu.  Mtutttttatt,  Xo,  ISf.  St* 

alao  H<'Ha«K  MlMKA. 

•  K.  Kahaf  InalettoTtoMr.  Budav  Sqvtte  bom  Afwn  !■  UK 
1  rnm  r.  Z.  KahWra  aHMa  ta  tfe*  emttrrtkktiS  awpai  iirti 

«<I.TU.pilW««Si 
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The  chief  fiance -song  of  the  Cioatians  and 
6erb6  in  the  kolo,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds.  To  the  oro  kolo  the  peasants  sing 
religious  songs  ;  to  tlie  jiinn^hi  kolo  hrroic 
ballads  ;  to  the  zeiisko  kolo  love-songs  ;  and  to 
tiie  iaigivo  holo  hnmorons  songs.  Than  is 
a  marked  difference  between  the  town  and 
village  songs.  The  latter  exhibit  the  tnicst 
Graatiao  feeling ;  the  town  songs  are  more 
L-osniopolitiii,  and  are  much  influcncfd  by  the 
wandering  TanburiaU,  who,  like  the  Hungarian 
gi|«ies,  abg  end  play  the  tambwra  (the  natioml 
instrument)  in  taverns. 

Since  the  lllyrian  movement  of  1835,  a 
lUltioiMl  school  of  music  has  arisen  in  Croatia, 
and  been  fosterwl  by  cdiuAted  ninsiriaiis  of  the 
country.  Previous  to  this,  a  (Conservatoire  of 
music  had  been  founded  at  Agram,  but  it  was 
not  until  1846,  when  Vatroslav  Lisiuski'a  pojtu- 
lar  o[iera  '  LJubovi  zlova '  was  given,  that 
Croatian  art -music  gained  notice.'  Liainski, 
Fcnlo  Livadii'.  Fcnlo  Riisaii,  Ivan  Zajc  and  liis 
pupil  G.  Eiseuliuth,  the  liistorian  V.  Klaic,  and 
the  young  composer  Vilko  Novak  have  contri- 
buted to  the  lyric  music  of  Croatia.-  F.  Z. 
Kuhau's  large  collection  of  Soutli  Slavonic 
folk-songs  is  of  great  value.  The  comjKwer 
of  the  Oo;iti.iii  niitiniiiil  anthem,  '  Lie|>a  na!5rt 
domuvina,'  was  an  otliccr  named  Josip  Kunjanin. 

All  the  Serb  longB  are  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  expressiveness,  and  although  tlicy  resemble 
the  Russian  songs  as  regards  tluir  .s(  ale  and  ton- 
ality and  the  same  elastic  metn^  prevails,  yet  the 
melodies  are  more  sustained  and  llowing.  And 

■  Muttk  in  rriMilirH,  ItJ  Kenlu  Mtirr,  p.  174  *t  tv.  In  Uft.-Hng. 

Mot. 

*  Altti<>u(li  Hajrdii  w»MA  CmtlM  bf  Mrth  and  frraly  iu*d  bU 
MtitT  rolk-nonc*  In  ht«  iriatinniriiUl  workn.  hr  in  riithtly  cIhimhI 
aiD^Hikf  ili^mijin  ujmjMim'rN.  ilnt  th>>  n-iiiiirkralilt'  rt-^nklilaru-*' 
h^tMt^n  bin  irrvntMl  l.i'nimu  auii^,  'Wott  *'rb<ilt.'.'  tlir  An.triAn 
.Vatli.iiJkl  Hyuiu.  MvX  K  fulk  aung  fn-ni  (br  lll'-trltz  <lUlil>  t  <•( 
CnintiA  ouiiiut  be  luuacil  oTrr  In  •ll»ii>'«.  It  tuia  Klvrii  riiw  Ui 
modi  dlMnadao ;  ■••  far  laaUne*.  U.  RcliiMna  an<l  P.  Kufa*e  In 
'  iiiilKSi  JftM«Ml>iMM,l—  tWcfc  HHn :  »lw>  Hiito 
» in  au  Muat,  ImTi.  im:  mt  Jm^  BQ9in,M 


Bx.  S. 


O.  Flri«eli«r.  whlUI  ivImltUng  Urn  rracmblanw  of  ffardn'*  melody 
(•  tiM  fiilk-«iM>K,  [irrfrrx  U>  tntcc  lU  otidn  back  to  th*  Church, 
•nd  qaotat  inaiir  •iuddUb  «<  hjriikii*  wkkk  ao&a  with  the  miam 

Ex.  4. 


Ex.  '>. 


Aa  Ucffi 


Kntt  -  M       and    w    •    kte  •  t*nd. 

itOaW,  1M8  Im  Mmr  mrfUfcA^n 
it  •<  tte  LILO.  UL  n.  "Smuim 


among  theM  south-casteni  nations  the  afTuiity 
with  the  muaic  of  the  Arabs  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Asia  is  more  often  indicated.  Th» 
Servian  drinking  songs  are  noticeable;  grave, 
solemn,  and  devotional,  they  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  any  other  oountry ;  but  as  among  the 
Sorbs  the  hymns  and  secular  songs  are  so 
frequently  iiitermingled,  this  may  be  accounted 
for.  Most  of  the  Serriaii  and  many  of  the 
Bulgarian  songs  end  on  the  sttpertonie,  aa  in 
the  Servian  national  hymn : — 
Bx.  «. 


The  Bulgarian  songs  sre  also  quite  iiregnlar  in 

metre,  and  far  more  fkagmestsiy  than  fho 

Servian : — 


The  Buli^ari  itis  have  a  great  lovu  for  the  folk- 
hire  of  tiicir  eniinlry,  and  the  volumes  of  the 
Slioruik,  wiiicii  the  State  publislies  yearly, 
contain  legends,  ballads,  and  HongH  nith  music. 

BiBLiiH^Ariir 

Tbp  licut  inforrnktloii  on  th»  aono  of  thr  aborr  tuttioiu  to 
oinUiDcd  ia  Un  dilTaimt  Toloineaol  /M« 0*m»t  ititkiteh-tumtfiKkg 
 itoth«<  " 
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F»ull.  I.  Z.    •i'U-luc  Itiftii  HM«ki.>r.i  w  liullcyl  '    UmtKTK.  mMO. 

Hnupt  mill  .Sibninlrr.    •  V..|k«Ii..l.  r  -Irr  Wrn.l.n /    (irlini.in.  IMl 

Kraxlnitkl.  U.    'Tbe  CiMmt:k«  i<r  the  I  knii»\'  Unxiuii. 

Kactgnlilw^A.   'OunM>n>  pop.  mwa  oi  fndalie,  rOoknlDe, 

BoaMi.  A.  'Cbanaon*  pop.  d«  IthilnatM.*  Mmetm,  WS:  'Ckaa- 

MHia  Bap>  petlt-rnMlciin  '    St  IVtonbniv,  ISTil. 

S.    "Cbinnoiii  nxtloPnli  ••!>-»  HUv,-!  rlu  Siul."  Agnut. 
(Thli  niotaios  S«tSuii.  l>alii>ittliin.  B<j«uUn. Cr<MtUii, 
He.  Kmif.) 

Chodflto.  A.  B.  •L««Chj.nt»hl»t<.rlqur«del1.iknilne.'  P»rl».  JfC.i 
be  Vi.IIku.  ■ButhemMUIicliiM  Fulk  Mils*.'  ISSy  (Publ.  by  KumIao 

0*Hm.  Sr»r  ) 

Htntiinov  Mid  IUt«rhn«r.    ' -'4  rhnmunin  notAr«  rbuU*r««).'  1SB7. 
Kklaut.  A.    'Srrbliwhf  Volkniicl<xilcn.'    Vlrtnia,  1>»:0. 
ViMllev,  <1.  P.    ".US  <'bari>uiiji  |>i>p.  bul|;arr;i  TiniMVO,MB. 
The  pabliaUmo  tn  the  abemik  vob.  {or  iflM  •n<l  MUC. 
Badj«M.  a    -AliMMk  dOT  Clwnwt  aaUowUta  da  U  Bwlfc* 
Annan.  IWI. 


OcoTKTwftrh.  v.  R     ■  M^odlM 
CJemtchoumiv.  A.  and  VI, 

Ht.  Prtrnbunt.  INW. 
BtOhr.  A.    '  Album  Crofttlcn.' 
Dot  muMkaUtdke  Oetterrrirh  cimtalM 

inatlaa,  and  BoanUa  Sewn*.  VIrnnk. 
Piu-lavto.   'Sarrlan  9aa(B.'  Acrun. 
Kooof*.  '  U  Chanto  mUomox  dm  Sarbw 
OnrtBT.  FMhttr 


■  Mil— 1M  Mrtw '  Bdna4«L 


POLAKD 

The  songs  of  tlie  Poles  are  mainly  preeented 
to  us  in  the  form  of  hymns,  or  in  the  form  of 
their  national  dance -rhythms.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  celebrated  examples  of  the 
former,  dating  from  the  10th  century,  is  St. 
Adalbert's  hymn  to  the  Virgin  ('  Boga  Roddfa '), 
which  is  engraved  in  plain^ehant  on  Us  tomb 
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in  the  ttfttlMdnl  of  Gnesen.^    Here  •nd  at 

Dombrova  on  tlio  Warkn,  it  is  still  sung  every 
Sunday.  The  hymn  is,  however,  well  known 
tiiroai^HMilt  Poland,  as  it  ia  used  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  for  trium])hant  or  sad  oetcmoiualB 
and  on  the  battlefield  - : — 
Xx.  1. 


B»  •  ga        Ko  dd   •   •  •        :1M«  •  vt  •  fk  • 


Bogiau  WilUwio.o*       Ma   -  -  17  •  •  •  •  a 


Another  familiar  hymn  is  the  '  Hajnaly/iriilch 

is  liC'Ard  every  morning  from  the  towers  of 
Cracow  to  awaken  the  sleojjing  town.  lu  the 
old  sacred  song -books  called  Kancyonaly  or 
Cftnrionalfs^  prescrvoil  in  catlieilnils,  convcnta, 
and  in  the  libraries  ot  tlie  great  nobles,  many 
old  Mcular  folk*aoiig»  are  to  be  found  in- 
corporated in  masses  and  motets  ;  *  likewise 
many  koUndaa  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Polish  people.  These  kolendas  (noels)  are  old 
folk-sontrs,  some  dating  from  the  13th  oontury, 
and  are  still  sung  in  every  house  and  street  at 
Christmas  time,  and  it  is  in  one  of  these  koUmdas 
thatwomeetwith  the  rhythm  of  thepolouiM:— 

W  Zli>bU  hzy. 

Ex.  i. 

1.  WiloMc  lazy  Ktoi  poMes;  Ko-1cd-4o  wac  ma  >•  na. 

9.  Si-wa  ao-wl  Cbr7»-lQ  »o-wl  Dili  nam  na-riKl  tu  r»m  u. 
_      BAt'tuax  ko-wl»    pri7-br-«a]-cle,    Je  luu  wcIiIm-ihi^ 

»       pny-CT-vaJ-cte       Ja  -  ko  Pa  •  nu      oa  -  m  -  tnu. 

The  Poles  have  over  loved  their  simple,  ili^'nified 
hjmni,  and  are  so  familiar  with  them  that  they 
may  be  truly  called  their  national  minle.* 

Unlike  the  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  races 
the  Poles  are  singularly  exempt  from  Asiatic 
inflnenoea,  and  are  fiurraore  European  in  feeling. 
At  an  early  datf  tlicy  acor'ii(<d  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ;  and  while  adhering  to  the  Slav 
language,  they  adopted  the  ohaiaetsn  of  tho 
latin  alpiialwt.   llie  Pdea  an  aacitafak  and 

I  St.  Adalbrrt  was  born  In  SOS.  Rndlnir  life  a  member  of  the 
MUh  hlrrarrhy.  St.  AdalhcH  belongji  tu  ruUtxl;  by  btrllt,  bow- 
•««r,  b«  waa  BoaMnlMi.  aod,  at  onu  Uukv.  Biahop  of  ItaMM. 

*  I^wthakymnftniMlUMllotomodmMlillMtrKtaMllMe 
Sowlnakl.       MaiiHtnt  I'cUmaU,  p,  tU. 

'  Ttir  Kiihr-tnliiii  Bmthen  flnt  pt  luted  tjie  CafK^Ofuilw  at  PlagiM 
mill  jit  (-'r-uuw.  111  I53H. 

<  TliU  la  not  th«  plac«  to  mak  of  tha  liit«r«iUBE  polyphonic 
Mhool  of  moaio  wkleli  SotnttM  la  raHand  durtnt  the  Uta  18th 
and  IMh  oentar1«a.  and  of  tb*  work  dooa  by  Um  ao-callad  Celiac*  <>' 
BonlialaatCracuw.  ThUachooIwaar^NiimtolligrmckeiinpgMn 
MVtlBtyn,  U-opullU.  MaarootuUk  I.  WwillS.  •!  WllW  Wtm 

ekarly  niuler  KlcniUh  Influrtin-. 

'  Two  hymn*  t<>  the  Vlnin  anil  a  K«nrr»ctlonhyinniiiT<-»i>rrlal1y 
evlebrateil.  and  thean  wvru  prititvd  l>y  the  AbW  JMIoduiewKkjr  In  hla 
oon««U«M  of  iMrad  wusoM  •(  Cracwv  In  1838.  For  farther  lafac- 
mHm  m  Uhm  UrtaAkyM.  Ml.  OtoC  fWnaOt  UUUf 

ffimiimiii  im 


more  finely  susceptible  to  romance  tlxan  the 
Russians,  and  tlu  ir  music  is  full  of  firf  riud 
passion.  Their  songs  arc  somewhat  wanting 
in  melodic  invention,  though  this  deticii-ncy 
is  hidden  by  tho  wonderful  fikill  with  which 
they  are  varied  and  embellished  ;  and  they 
are  marked  by  a  poetic  melancholy  which 
makes  them  attractivo.  In  colouring,  they 
are  instrumental  rather  than  vocal,  as  revealed 
in  thflir  dilBoalt  intenrab: — 


K.\.  3. 


It  is  rather  to  tlicir  characteristic  and  striking 
rhythms,  free,  varied,  and  elastic  and  yet  con- 
tained in  danoo  fonna,  siwh  as  tho  petima, 
kraJcounak,&nA  f  si)ecially  the  7/10:1/?- or  run-.nrrk, 
that  they  owe  their  rare  beauty  and  brilliance. 
The  mimrA^  is  nraaUy  a  melaiieholy  yet 
quick  and  strongly  accented  dance-song  in  15-4 
time  ;  tho  tempo  is  irregular  and  cloeely  follows 
the  Words.  TiMm  may  treat  of  peasant  oecnpa- 
tions — ha} -making,  harvest,  vintage,  or  of  love, 
sorrow,  parting,  or  meeting.  Some  of  the 
oldest  maxwn,  pt^moM^  and  nore  especially 
the  hymns,  take  tluir  name  frnni  a  battle  or 
hiatoric  event  recounted  in  tlio  text.  The 
krakawiide*  is  described  by  0.  Hiaskowslti  in 
a  book  of  i>oems  published  in  1632,  proving 
that  this  lively  dance-song  in  duple  time  bus 
long  been  popular  itt  the  eonntry.   And  to  the 

tiaUif  date  and  genre  Ix-lnng  the  <jrrff(,rin ,^11 
songs  which  the  market-women  of  Cracow  sing 
on  we  festival  of  their  patron^saint. 

In  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  com]>osors 
Poland  excelled  for  many  centuries,  but  in  tho 
17th  century  these  gave  place  to  Italian  nnddana 
who  reigned  supn  ine  at  Court.  The  first  effort* 
to  counteract  tlie  Italian  influence  were  made  by 
Kamindcy,  J.  Stefoni,  and  J.  Eisner  in  the  second 
h  nir  of  the  18th  century.  These  founders  of 
Polish  national  opera,  by  incorporating  a  large 
nmnber  of  their  ooontry'a  songs  into  thrfr  works, 
won  immense  popularity.  Eisner  alno  wrote 
many  volumes  of  songs,  besides  two  treatises  on 
the  rhythm  and  proaody  of  the  Polish  language 
and  its  HuitablcDess  for  singing.  Eisner's 
melodies  are  timple  and  facile  ;  and  though 
soBinely  known  beyond  the  borders  of  Polsiid, 
there,  he  is  still  one  of  the  favourite  composers. 

Rather  earlier  in  the  same  century  the  charm- 
ing poems  of  Francois  Karpinski  were  set  to 
music — either  to  original  or  adapted  tunes,  and, 
sung  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  belonged  in  their 
turn  to  the  national  song -group,  sneh  for 
instance,  as  'Yii/  niicsiom;  /cs/dl '  (*  Dejh  la 
luns  se  l^ve]}*  wluch  is  still  heard.  In  1816 
tha  poet  insmoowies  published  his  great 

•  SwVMimu.  thmTwuntM. 
•  SMduasanBiRiL 
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(HistoriMl  Songi  villi  Unnc),  and  invited  the 
llest•kno^%'n  musicians  (men  and  women)  of  the 
day  to  oompoae  or  arrange  melodies  for  it. 
This  tmrkf  which  included  acme  of  the  oldest 
hymns  (amongst  them  the  celebrated  '  Boga 
Kodzi^  '),  war  songs,  and  legends,  stimulated  tlte 
I»triotiam  of  ih«  BoUdi  lu^oi^  aad  is  ehflriahcd 
by  every  class. 

In  uioat  of  the  songs  belon^ng  to  the  early 
{Mrt  of  the  last  century  the  national  character- 
istics are  to  be  found  ;  and  esj>ecially  is  this  the 
case  with  those  of  Ig.  F.  Dobrzynski,  E.  Jenicke, 
W.  Kazyuski,  Ig.  Komorowski,  M.  Madeyaki, 
J.  Nowakowski,  A.  Sowinski,  C.  J.  Wielhorski, 
K.  Wyso^ki,  and  A.  Zaizytki.  But  while  these 
eoini>o!iers  are  hardly  known  beyond  their  native 
country,  Chopin  and  Moniuszko  have  attained 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Though  neither  are 
wholly  Poles  by  birth,  they  have  closely  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  Polish  national  spirit. 
Moniuszku  was  born  in  Lithuania,  but  this 
country  has  long  l>een  couni  Lted  with  Poland.* 
Both  he  and  Chopin  have  drawn  from  the 
beautiful  Lithuanian  folk-music,  and  es[>ccially 
ftom  the  daikutt*  which,  monotonous  as  they 
an,  yet  possess  a  peculiar  charm. ^  Moniuszko 
borrowed  many  traditional  tunes  from  other 
Slavonic  provinces,  but  all  his  songs,  whether 
original  or  borrowed,  are  delicate,  fresh,  and 
varied,  and  through  them  all  rings  a  strange 
bat  attractive  [KTsonal  note.  Tiny  an-  ik'- 
servedly  loved  and  sung  throughout  Tolanil, 
Oalicia,  and  Lithuania.  Chopin's  songs  would 
take  higher  rank  had  they  not  been  eclipsed 
by  his  instrumental  works.  Though  partly  of 
French  extraction,  the  poetic,  ohivalroos,  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  tme  Pole  pennested 
Chopin's  whole  being.  His  seventeen  songs, 
op.  74,  were  written  at  different  jMriods  of  his 
life,  and  vary  widely  in  character.  The  words 
of  most  are  by  his  frieml  S,  Witwicki,  others 
are  by  A.  Mickiewicz,  Zaleski,  and  Krasinski. 
Some  of  the  songs  may  be  traced  t<>  traditional 
sonross,  so  far  as  the  melody  goes,*  but  Ciiopin's 
ezqniaitely  refuted  harmony  raises  them  to  a 
high  artistic  value.  Three  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful are  the  'Lithuanian  Song'  (writt*'n  in  18.31), 
the  tender  and  sad  '  Melodya  '  (1847),  and  the 
strange  '  Uwojaki  koniec '  (Two  corpses),  with 
the  simple  chorale-Hke  air.  But  those  in  the 
mazurka  form,  such  as  'Zyczenie'  ('Maiden's 
Dejiire').  1829 ;  'Moja  Keszezotka'  ('  My  Joys'), 
nnd  'Pierscien'  ('The  Ring'),  IS44,  sre  more 
widely  known  and  sung. 

Ig.  Paderewski  r<?semble8  Chopin  in  one  re- 
apeot }  he  is  nstionsl  without  being  *  alove  to 

>  TlM  UUiiunUiM  Bi«  mM  to  tw  of  Santcrit  origin,  and  their 
Un(ua(v  (llfrm  wlileljr  from  that  of  othrr  SUrunlc  i>»tioniw 

'  A  trrm  (or  arcaUr  mung*  III  c«iitrvll«llii<'tl«ii  to  fft'tma.  Mcml 

^  I..  I>  KhfM  o^lln  tol  a  UiY*  qiuiitlty  of  uM  Llthiuini«n  unncit, 
mkI  (Hihliahnl  th«ui  at  th-rllD  lii  IHSS,  with  rrtiiuk*  uu  thetrmetra 

mil]  rtiyttiiii. 

•  Karaaowtki  (tatM  that  mAur  tmngt  toot  by  tbo  p«epl«  l« 
MaadmatMtaM  toChnniri,  -  ■  fciif  ■mmHiiii  m»  mnvt 
"l1wthMfl(ltar.'A'.CftqM/>i.p.  lai. 


it,  snd  yet  on  hefuing  his  songs  on*  feels  that 
no  one  but  a  Pole  could  have  written  them. 
In  some  an  undercurrent  of  sadness  prevails, 
veiled  by  a  proud  reserve,  as  for  instance  in  op.  7. 
Otliers  are  brilliant  and  effective,  and  the  ac- 
companiments always  develo|>ed  and  interesting. 


Potoekl.  Tl.    In  UttfrtttHT*  nuu.  ytttntuUti.  ISIR 

81kur»kl.  I.    KHch  ilutyitii,!.  iViT-Hi 

Hu»IUBkl,  A.     Lti  mMirtent  poluniti*.     IVrlii,  III97. 

(rbwitkd.  J.  L.    llitfniTr  pofmia4rr  dr  la  /*akyHK    ffMit  ISM. 

01u«vr.  Z.    Singt  m>rk  dm  fMUUtclu  folk, 

jaiMUukl,  A.  MUMrt  d*  ta  Muiifur  ca  ftlagm. 
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PantM«.J.  ■po<Ub  NbUuda:  >[<:>■!        (  h  .pi-.  II.  rxote,  ]>■. 
Sowimlli,  J,    *  Cbcnto  poloDsi*  ruiliviiau\.'    t'ltrt.,  liS^O. 
KoDopkA.  J.   '  n«fal  Indn  Knko««kir«<j.'   Cnwuv,  IMO. 
RiMM.  R.  a    -IMnoa.  od«r  UtUiaantKbe  Volk.l     Berllu.  ISO. 
MludiuaFWBkl  lAkM).     •Pwtonlkt  I    Kulcuily  i  H«lo<l>-iunl.- 
Craouw,  1M3. 

NoavliMnn.     '410  Dklom,  inlt  dputtthi-r  rrhrrwt?   nn.l  Mat.' 
Berlin, 

Kulbprg,  H.  O.    •  V\vtTii  luJu  pc.l»k;ivj     W  uh-.m,  I-ct-Uj. 
aa(Br,  J.   'PIoAm  ludu  l^ilaklatu  w  Uoniyiu  ^^t]a•ka.°  BntlM. 

laaa 

RcnarMM.  *fUk«-8Miflt«tW«Mnir.'  OjpmtumM,  TMS 

Kulbtfx.  n.  O.    ■  neAil  ladn  llte«(k««co     (  nt.^iw  1<<7[( 

Olourr,  Z.    ' BathvnUcbc  arid  lltbknl»rhr  V.  'V-u.  .  ■< n 

IWrtKb.  C.    'Itoliiu  BklikL    Mrludlni  Utli4iiui».ticr  \'ullo>Ued«r.' 

Ueidvlberg.  1(WM0. 
Kalbmv.  il.  O.    ■  Ut  MuowcMu'  (.'n>.t>«,  1NH»«>. 
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NmC  U   '  Ola  VolkkllKdor  d«r  Uttwmr.'  TIMt.  IflM. 
Jwaklowlcft.  A.  '  Llteal*ctu>  Vulksweben '  (now  adltkm).  Cncow, 


Bull  KM  I A 

When  Christianity  was  first  introduoed  into 
Bohemia,  the  influence  of  the  Ohmdi  was 

strenuously  exerte<l  to  suppress  the  songs  of 
the  people ;  but  tlic  effort  was  made  in  vain, 
sad  the  nation  continued  to  sing  its  popular 
songs.  Tlie  Kolalj/  {Anximfflirdrr),  which  are 
still  in  use,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
of  pagan  origin.  As  in  other  countries,  UlO 
early  Christian  Church  allowe<l  the  oongregation 
to  join  in  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  and  the  oldest 
Bohemian  hymn  is  merely  a  translation  and 
development  of  thw  '  Krles."  Tradition  a-scribes 
it  to  St.  Adalbert  * ;  it  was  really  a  prayer  for 
iwace  snd  mercy,  and  was  sung  both  in  churches 
anfl  on  the  battlefield  as  the  national  song. 
Another  celebrated  hymn,  which  holds  the  same 
place,  wa-s  dedicated  in  the  13th  century  in 
St.  Wciicelius,  the  patron  saint  of  VxilicTnia." 
These  national  hymns,  and  the  so-called 
Borate^''  are  a  compound  of  litmgiosl  mslodiss 
and  secular  folk-songs.  They  arc  peculiar  tO 
Bohemia,  and  were  allowed  to  be  i«ung  in  the 
vernacular,  snd  thus  belonged  to  the  people 
not  less  than  tlie  Church.  Then  later,  during 
the  Hussite  movement,  a  like  popular  spirit 
reas8erte<l  itself  in  the  Church,  lie  Hussites 
and  the  I'oheiiiian  Brothers  chose  many  secular 
melodies  for  their  hymns,  and  thus  again  the 
hymns  passed  into  genuine  iblk-eongs.*  One 

*  It  U  fivw  ta  fcwiMlll  in  HorttiMky'*  lulKle  on  BulMnkB 
Mnrfc  In  iMt  llwf .  ymf.  MmutrvUt. 

'  ThU  hjrinn  wm  eDmpawid  by  Ami>»t,  ArrhbUhcip  of  Prmrn*. 
and  l«  given  In  Hn«tln«k  j'»  artkir  r.  (■•!  !t-.l  tn  »Ik>>  r. 

*  Th»  flnrtUr  are  Juyful  Adirnt  h>ii)ii«,  jiiiJ  ^jtitv  lidvr  In^'n  jkrC' 
wrvnl  in  a  beantlfnl  Caneiimalr  of  thm  14Ui  mntiir)-  at  Pramic 

*  Tu  John  Uua  (Moaa)  onljr  nn«  anmral  r>mt  '^t\  with  anthortty 
li«  Utribatad.    'StaU*  ibmIw  wlurtli*.'  which  aantfUm  tkrw 

fffltf  ■Myi{ut?iLf'"^  ***  ****  <*  »«yP"**» 
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of  the  earliest  and  most  famooM  of  pxaniplea 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century 
it  fho  Hnante  BatCto-Song^  of  frfdeh  Um  flnt 
Une  rnns  thus : — 


Kdoilrtabo-tibojo  ....         •  li  •  ko-M  ha. 

As  samples  of  the  secular  mnsio  of  the 
16th  and  16th  centuries  the  folk-songs  pre- 
served in  the  Caneumales  are  of  great  value. 
The  Hussite  songs  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
grave  and  stem  character  ;  while  those  of  the 
Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brothers  have  a  more 
tender  and  sensuous  oast  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  Bohemians  have  long  been  called 
Czechs,  and  that  name  has  been  adopted  for 
the  national  language  and  music  But  in  their 
origin  the  Czechs  were  only  one  of  the  many 
Slavonic  tribes  which  constitute  tlie  nationality 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  There  are  some 
differences  between  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
songs.  In  the  former  there  is  a  predominance 
of  songs  in  the  major  scale,  while  those  which 
seem  to  be  in  the  minor  scale  more  properly 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  modes.  In  Moravia 
the  balance  is  equal  ;  the  tunes  are  of  a  bold 
ilecisive  character,  with  a  strongly  marked 
rhythm.  In  this  country  also,  the  songs  of  each 
district  are  distinct,'  and  hence  flows  a  greater 
wealth  and  variety  of  son:,'.  In  Bohemia,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  homogeneous,  all 
parts  being  alike,  a  fhller  unity  exists  in  the 
songs.  They  are  more  tuneful  and  tender, 
their  rhythm  is  simpler,  and  the  form  is  more 
TQgtllar  and  developed  onHng  to  the  influence 
which  Gennan  music  has  exercisc^l  in  Bohemia. - 
Common  to  Inith  and  characteristic  of  all 
Bohemian  song^  ia  a  vein  of  nattmil,  unaffected 
humour,  and  a  close  oonneetion  between  the 
verbal  and  musical  accents.  Tlie  tunes  rarely 
begin  on  the  weak  beat  of  the  bar,  just  as  in 
the  9[teaking  language  the  accent  is  always  on 
the  first  word,  or  first  syllable.  The  form  is 
sometimes  in  three-bar  phrases,  which  in  the 
longer  songs  develops  into  four  lars  in  the 
middle,  returning  again  to  the  three-bar  phrase 
for  the  close : — 


£er-D<-o-ei  ]dc-t«    ipat,  6«r-a4-o •  (i  >d^-t<>  •imt. 


Ti4krau  «(-t^  nl-Do  TsULt,  Tnk  iQU-it't«    ri-no  T«tAt. 

The  hiirniouy  is  always  simple,  and  except  in 


1  s^.^xk■M 

of  Mor)4%  Ljl. 

*  Iti*  tnUnrtlni  to  noUUiedim-ivnrvlMtirMatlwtvkSlikvontc 
oonnUlra.  The  want  ■"■r  heloiig  l<>  bnUi  of  thvin.  hoA  •tth  distinct 
vwtaata,  thoogh  mora  pn-hupt  In  the  wonU  thM  in  th*  monlc 
Vha  taM  «f  aatan  I*  •  ■tnanfly  mrkad  dMOMtarlitte  hi  U« 
"  "  -  "  '  ~  ■mim-  PorUM««nwmii«<tMr  Maflinteteft 
■  •ra  tnt^a  bM,«ra*li«UM,OTa        wlwllMr  M  h» 


the  Gin-sy  songs,  the  wcstem  scales  univcrsallj" 
prevail.  Bohemians  have  an  innate  passion 
for  dancing,  which  imparta  marked  and  tdiilar- 
ating  rhythms  to  their  dance  songs.  They  are 
generally  sung  in  chorus,  and  the  influence  of 
their  national  instniiiMiit,  the  ^Diidy,*  or  bag* 
pipe,  is  often  apparent. 

Their  many  and  varied  dances  (such  as  the 
hetedOy  dudik,  /uriant,  kukm^  kuak,  peliba, 
<t,-olf,H-,  trinozka,  etc.)  take  their  names  from 
places  or  from  the  occasions  on  which  they 
have  bean  daoeedf  or  even  mora  frequMifly 
from  the  songs  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
There  is  aclose  association  between  the  folk-songs 
and  the  folk-dancea  of  Bohemia.  The  greater 
part  of  the  songs  met  with  in  mo<lerii  collec- 
tions are  of  no  older  date  than  the  Ibth  century, 
but  there  are  aeveial  ezoeptionB,  mch  as  the 
Hussite  Battle- Song,  or  tin-  tune  of  '  Proi- 
Kaliuo,'  which  was  constantly  sung  in  the  15tb 
and  letli oentariea,  and  *  SedUk  s  Praby.'  whibh 
was  composed  in  1609. 

In  the  17th  century  there  was  a  widespread 
cultivation  of  music  in  Bohemia;  both  part- 
singing  and  instrumental  music  were  salient 
features  of  domestic  life.  Wenzel  Karl  Holan 
(Rovensky)  published  a  large  song-book  called 
'  Kaplackralovski,'  which  reflected  the  musicjil 
taste  of  his  time,  and  betrayed  deterioration 
and  the  secolarisation  of  saored  songs,  which 
was,  however,  in  cflect  partly  due  to  Italian 
influence.  Nevertheless,  the  harmony  is  bold 
and  varied,  and  the  accompanimente  tot  hito 
and  violin  or  more  often  wind-ittstnunaita,  ai» 
skilfully  composed. 

In  the  18th  century  foreign  influences  wera 
still  more  marked.  Cerman,  French,  and  Italian 
musicians  crowded  the  principal  towns  of 
Bohemia,  while  the  native  musicians,  sooh  as 
Benda,  Dussek,  Reicha,  Gyrowetz,  etc.,  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  to  win  laurels  abroad, 
where  their  compositions  were  more  likely  to 
attract  notice  and  interest.  Meanwhile,  the 
true  national  nm.sic  of  the  country  was  being 
kept  alive  chiefly  by  the  village  schoolmasters, 
\vh<i  ;irte<l  as  organists,  choir  and  bandmasters. 
¥j\c\\  jtarLsh  had  its  own  choir,  chorus  and 
band  ;  and  every  child  was  taught  the  study 
of  music  with  a.s  mucli  precision  as  reading, 
writing,  and  arithtnetic.  Naturally,  therefore, 
vilUge  music  attained  to  a  high  kval  nnder 
such  conditions.-' 

Then  early  in  the  19th  century  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Czeth  comiwsers,  F.  Dionya 
Weber,  J.  Kalliwo<ln,  .1.  Kittl,  and  others  to 
restore  the  lost  prestige  of  their  country's  music 
atid  language.  One  of  the  first  compf^crs  of 
ri  al  Pxiliemian  songs  was  Ryba,  who  was  followed 
by  Kanka.  Dolezalek,  and  Knlze.*   But  a  more 

*  Sm  BoiMr'a  PnttM  StaU^Jtmile  ia  e«i  imiiiy.  II.  IS.  14,  41. 

'mmtUUi'^^    
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important  factor  in  music  was  the  national 
opera.  Th«  first  and  for  a  long  time  the 
favourite  opera  waa  written  by  F.  Skroup  (or 
Skraup)  and  the  jMwt  Cliincli'nsky.  .Skroujj  s 
name  will,  however,  be  best  preserved  by  his 
famous  song  '  Kde  domol^  mi^  ? ' '  ('  Where  is  my 
home?'),  which  remains  to  this  day  the  most 
{topular  of  Boheiiiiiin  songs.  Between  1823 
and  1830  Chmeleiisky  ami  F.  Skroup,  together 
with  Toniasclii'k  and  Th.  Kruv  published  many 
sougH.  Toniascliek  was  le^s  successful  in  his 
BOOgs  than  in  his  other  comiKMitkMM,  but  ho 
was  privileged  to  win  (Joothe's  approval  of  his 
settings  of  German  wonJs.  Amount  Kro^F's 
many  songs  with  Bohemian  words  bis  Hussito 
pong  '  Te3mc  se  blahon  '  has  l)ecome  national. - 
Vet  uiiothcr  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of 
native  songs  was  the  ttdlsction  edited  by 
{'hnu'lcnsky  and  Skroup  entitled  '  Venec ' 
('  The  Garland '),  which  containtnl  songs  by 
thirty^thlM  Czech  compasors.  Among  them 
are  the  names  of  RuziJka,  Drechslcr,  V'asik  (or 
Va^k)  Skfivan,  Tomaschek,  F.  Kittl,  .1.  Vorel, 
Kana,  and  Rosenkranz,  the  autlx^r  of  the 
ponNllar  song  '  Vystavim  se  skromnov  chaloupka' 
('  Let  ns  build  a  ni'xlest  hut ').  In  later  editions 
of  tiia  '  Venec '  issued  by  other  editors,  songs 
vara  added  by  Suchunek,  Stasny,  Vcit,  and 
A*  Gyrowetz.  Again  in  1844  the  Moravian 
acNBpoaer  Lodirig  Bitter  tod  Dietrich  published 
a  Tolnme  of  songs  which  included  his  fine 
patriotic  soQg  '  Morava,  Moravi^a  mild.' 
Among  other  aong-wnters  there  may  bo  cited 
the  names  of  Zvonalf,  Prochazka,  J.  N.  Skroup, 
Kolesovsky,  Zelenski,  K.  SUvik,  F.  Laub, 
E.  Napravnik.  Shukenk/p  Vi^jaMc,  and  V. 
Zavertal.  To  sum  up  the  general  characteristics 
of  their  songs,  they  may  be  described  as  a 
flowing  and  clear  cantUeiia,  recalling  to  mind 
the  traits  of  Italian  song.  Their  harmony  and 
rhythm  are  very  simple ;  and  their  sentiment 
and  hnmoor  have  the  grsoe  of  apoBtaneity .  By 
their  own  people  these  songs  are  dearly 
cherished,  but  in  the  scale  of  musical  composi- 
tions their  intrilMio  worth  is  slight 

F.  Smetana  waa  the  first  to  reproduce  in  his 
own  original  works  the  tme  Bohemian  spirit, 
and  mostly  so  in  his  national  o{>eras  and  sym- 
phonic poems.  In  the  latter  he  has  used  many 
old  folk-songs,  and  one  called  'Tabor'  is  really 
a  splendid  jtolyphonic  fantasia  on  the  Hussite 
battle  song.  Nor  are  the  national  songs  for- 
gotten in  A.  Dvorak's  music.  In  tlie  overture 
called  '  Ilusitska'  he  introduces  the  St.  Wenoelas 
and  the  Hussite  hymns  ;  and  in  another  called 
'  Mein  Heim '  he  has  made  use  of  '  Kde  domof^ 
muj  '  as  thematic  material.  DvoMk,  W.  Blodek, 
Rozkosny,  Sebor,  HHmaly,  Karel  Bendl,  and 
Reznicek  have  tried  to  cany  themeny  humorous 
1  Till*  it  ti-  i  hn  I  nciiiur'»  •u<iff«hkkftnMa«nlalwf.1>n 

Dia>U»l  |>l4y  rt'llnmfta,  In  1K3I 

«  Tlilt  Kirnpwhut  cnminniipUrB  tunt  iwntaltM  •  ch'rr*!*'  (n  the 
mldtllc.  am)  liM  bMQ  UMd  by  I.lnt,  fUUa  lln  the  '  Buh'  iai  >n  lllrl  ) 
Md  ollMn.  (In  K»fvrt'*  '  MRP  o<  iMtm  Bonjw '  Ui«  <UU  IMO 


spirit  of  the  Bohemian  peasant  into  their  music, 
and  the  beauty  of  Bendl's  and  Dvofak's  tender 
yet  brilliant  gipsy -songs  is  incontestable. 
Antonin  Dvoftik  is  the  most  Slavonic  and  the 
least  German  of  Czech  compoeers.  He  betrays 
in  his  songs  both  the  merits  and  the  defects 
of  his  nationality  and  origin.  Ho  has  all  the 
Czech  wealth  of  ideas,  freshness  of  iuvcnlion, 
and  spontaneity  of  nielmly,  but  is  someiriiat 
lacking  in  self-control  and  intellectual  gra.sp. 
The  (simplicity  of  his  themes  shows  that  the 
folk*aoiiig|Bof  Uaohildhood  influenced  the  whole 
tone  of  his  music ;  and  his  greatest  works 
(such  as  the  Stabat  Mater,  in  which  the  solo 
nuiiiWrs  are  unmistakably  national  in  origin) 
are  those  in  which  he  njMikf  in  the  idiom  of  his 
own  country.  Pcrhaits  the  most  beautifid  of 
his  songs,  after  the  already  mentioned  Zigeuner- 
lie<ler,  ojt.  55,  are  the  four  songs,  *  Im  Volkston,' 
op.  73,  and  the  seven  LieKslieder,  op.  88. 
In  these  we  find  richmss  of  liarnionic  colour 
and  bold,  unexitectcd  modulations  couibine^l 
with  Uie  ainiplost  and  most  naive  tunes. 
Thoughont  his  aongs  we  c\an  ti  fu-e  a  i  lose  and 
intimate  sympathy  with  Fr.iiiz  8rhul>ert,  of 
whoso  works  he  made  a  sji'jcial  study.  Z. 
Fil'i<  li  s  ft-w  published  songs,  on  the  other  hand, 
cleaily  show  the  influence  of  Schumann  in  their 
delicate  refine<l  workmanship. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  Bohemian 
music  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  ia 
mainly  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  modern  Czech 
oompoaera  for  their  country's  melodious  folk- 
songs and  merry  dances.  And  if  a  Bohemian 
school  of  music  can  now  \)c  said  to  exist,  it  is 
as  much  due  to  the  {>easant  as  to  the  conscious 
efforts  of  Bendl,  Smetana,  Fibich,  A.  Stradal, 
and  Dvofak.  For  every  peasant  in  Boiiemia  Is  a 
real  music-lover,  and  in  this  OOOntiy  at  least  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  folk-songs  will  afar  die  out. 
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HVNOART 

Hie  aongs  of  Hungary  oompriaa  hoUi  llioaa 
of  tiie  Sloraka  and  fke  Magyai%  bat  the  mudo 
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of  fhe  Slovaks  who  inhabit  the  north-west 
part  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  has  such  a 
cloee  affinity  with  the  muaio  of  fhe  Slavonic 
nationi  that  it  requires  no  8e{)arate  OoUoe, 
Tho  music  of  the  Magyars,  *  which  is  generally 
afloepted  as  the  national  music,  is  of  Oriental 
origin.  It  shotild  bo  obaorvod  that  fhe  Hun- 
garian language  has  nothing  in  c<nnmoii  with 
the  Indo-Germanio.  Together  with  the  Finnish, 
«nd  Turkish  (and  possibly  Basque)  languages, 
it  atuds  isolaUMl  in  KuroiM?,  and  bdicn^  to  the 
Turanian  or  Unil-Altaic  family. 

Gipsy  music  also  plays  an  important  part  in 
Hnngftiy,  bat  it  must  be  olserly  nnderatood 
that  Hungarian  music  is  quite  distinct  from 
gipsy  music.  Indeed  the  gipsies  do  not  com- 
pose ;  they  simply  imitate  and  perform  fJie 
music  of  their  adopted  countries.  It  is  difficult 
to  discover  with  any  certainty  the  origin  of 
this  wandering  race  ;  but  they  are  supixiised  to 
have  come  from  the  North-W«et  provinoea  of 
Itidia,  and  to  have  entered  Hungary  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  oentnry.  It  naa  been  pomted  oat  ^t 
the  gipsies  flourish  nmst^  'among  the  Span- 
iards, Roumanians,  and  Hungarians,  where  the 
national  music  excels  in  originality,  fantaatio 
ruMoSt  and  a  certain  rhapsodictil  spirit.'  And 
it  is  a  recognised  fact,  tliat  although  the  same 
melodic  intervals  and  rhythmic  peculiarities 
oooor  in  Triguie  mnaio  all  over  the  world,  it 

was  in  Hungiiry,  wlicie  an  afTlnity  of  sr.-ilc 
existed,  that  gipny  music  reached  its  highest 
point.  Among  the  Magyar  giiniee — i.e.  tiiose 
gipsies  who  live  among  the  Magyars  and  can 
speak  their  language,  the  songs  may  have  gipsy 
words,  but  the  actual  tune  and  rhythm  are 
Magyar.  Moreover,  the  gipsies  rarely  sing  and 
nearly  always  play  the  songs  of  other  nations, 
impi^ng  their  own  hre,  iiapotuosity,  and  em- 
belliahmenta  to  the  mnaio  ct  their  adoption.* 
It  is  often  difllcult,  when  the  gi{)sie8  play  the 
eadrddSt  vcrbunlat$,  haUgaUB^  or  palatot  and  other 
danoee,  to  reoqgnlae  ^  original  folk-song  on 
which  they  are  baaed.  So  full  of  imagination 
are  they,  that  the  execution  of  the  extremely 
difficult  music  always  apfiears  to  Iw  sj>ontaneous 
and  improviaed.  It  delights  Hungarians  to 
hear  their  own  music  j»layed  and  cmlicllished 
by  these  wandering  musicians,  and  thus  it  was 
in  Hungary  that  gipsy  maaie  firrt  became  a 
reoogniscd  factor  in  Art.  Many  composers, 
such  as  Haydn,  Hummel,  and  others,  loosely 
and  indiscriminately  employed  the  worda  alt 

'  Thomlsin  of  thflr  Ur>st"iir«'  hjirrllytw  tr»ci-l  »ttli  rrrUliity. 
Bunaarten  |>bilota«UU  mn  dltldad;  Uic  '  Ui  icntaiUU '  »Mrrt  Ita 
alltoilj  Willi  the  Turco-TkHaric  Uncnagt*.  whU*  tha  'PiniiUU' 
Mntand  that  It  beloniis  to  the  Vftie  hrsneh  of  tlM  Flsntthnoup. 
Th*t  Kime  llkmrw  rtl.ta  hrtw«fii  th«  Mtgfmr  MhI  VlByMh 
langiMge  »d<1  mo.lr  liu  lung  )w«ii  mxignlaad. 

t  See  .ViUionnlUf  tn  Mutte,  F.  Korb»r. 

>  Th«  true  tiptj  Kingii  are  nercrr  eunc  by  th»  'profeeiional '  Rtpay 
in  pabllc.  Thtme  aong*  are  reeerved  exclndYriy  tor  ibaniMhrw  In 
their  t«nteil  wan<I)>rlnirt.  and  thrre  thry  are  MWT  Blajitd  bok 
•Iwajre  «an^  See  Archduke  Juaeph'a  artlcin  la VoL  vl  IIK^yani) 
el  iMe  OmlttnML-ut^/arttckB  JToiMrcM*,  UN8. 


one  meaning  and  sometimes  with  the  other. 
Likewise  SchulM'it,  Li.szt,  and  Hrahms,  when 
they  coloured  tlieir  music  with  the  Hungarian 
character,  took  the  real  Magyar  folk-songs  with 
their  peculiar  rhythm  and  scale,  an<l  u.sed  also 
thegrace-notes,  arabesques,  andomameuts  which 
the  gipsiea  had  added  to  themdodiea  withsneh 

skill  that  they  had  become  an  essential  feature 
of  the  melody.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that 
although  the  gipsies  have  done  much  to  preserve 
the  folk-music  of  other  nations  by  imitation  and 
a<loption,  they  cannot  }ye  regarded  aaereatoia  of 
national  music  in  any  strict  sense.^ 

As  in  other  countries,  so  in  Hagyar-Iand,  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  a 
burst  of  hymn-poetry.  Bat  so  strong  was  the 
national  feeling  that  the  hymns  were  sung 
even  in  the  churches  in  the  vernacular  instead 
of  Latin  ;  also  it  seems  that  the  ecclesiastical 
tonal  system  never  took  the  same  hold  of  the 
aaered  music  as  it  did  elaewhere.  A  few  of 
these  venerable  hymns  are  still  .sung.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  one  sang  to  the  Virgin,  by 
AndnaBYialrhdi  (printed  at  Nnremberg,  1484) 
and  another  to  King  Stephen,  the  patron  saint 
of  Uungaiy.  Again,  the  iniluence  of  the  Re- 
formation was  deeply  felt  botii  in  music  and 
poetry  ;  and  there  araae  among  the  Protestants 
a  literature  of  hynin-music,  such  as  luul  already 
l>cen  stirred  among  the  Himgarian  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1 560  the  Roman  Oatholio  Chorch 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  nfe  in 
Church  of  any  popular  Ma^^ar  songs,  but  tlio 
old  oolleetiona  of  both  ohoi^ea  offer  fnoof  that 
the  tunes  of  the  secular  aongs  were  always  freely 
used,  set  either  to  Latin  or  Hungarian  sacred 
words. 

Further  evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  the  16th  century  is  8upj)licd  by  the  Hn!f- 
graff  collection  ^  and  by  the  songs  of  Sebastian 
Tin6di,  both  published  by  Q.  Matray  in  1859. 
TiiKKli,  commonly  called  Sebastian  the  Lutenist. 
(lied  about  1559,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of 
Hungary's  wandering  minttreU.  Hit  *Ckimika,  * 
dedicated  to  King  Ferdinand,  contains  aongs  of 
battles  lost  and  won,  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  Magyar  people,  and  the  vicissitudes  ot  their 
destiny.  Such  aonga  being  traly  national  in 
their  sj)irit  soon  passed  into  folk-songs,  and  are 
sung  at  this  day.*  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  dramatio  representations  intenpened  with 
songs  were  intro<luccd  by  these  wandering  min- 
strels, harpists,  and  lutenistB,  and  secured  a 
great  popnlarity. 

Neither  in  the  17th  nor  IStii  century  did  the 
development  of  music  keep  ]ince  with  that  of 
iwetry,  except  in  sacred  lyrics.    The  ditfcrence 

*  For  farther  tnforaiAtloii  ^bottt  (liwr  worfe,  aw  AnMHia 

Joaeph'*  article :  Me  Zigru^ter  in  L'n.jarn,  ftir  tfrttrrrrich. -tms/nHlllit 
Monarr^h,  vol.  vi. ;  L.  A.  Smith.  Thruugh  li'nnnnn Hmg  Lafut,  ISHk 
p.  3  «(  «v. ;  Lint,  IH»  Mtatm—r  utui  ihrt  MutUt  tn  I'mtam,  ftii 
barf.  ISai. 

*  The  colleetton  ooataina  nineteen  mmgt,  diMIr  UUknl  nnrmtl v« 
Kngn.  hr  K.  najnal.  M.  ^ixUry.  M.  TutiO.  ^  fMuw,  Hd  aOmn, 
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between  the  melodies  of  the  Romau  Catholic 
diurches  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Protestants 
on  the  other  h  curious  and  worthy  of  note. 
The  Roman  Catholic  melodies  were  of  a  florid 
and  ornamented  character,  with  passing  notes 
and  chromatic  intervals,  which  may  have  hwn 
due  to  the  instrumental  music  used  in  their 
chnrches.  Bat  the  Protestants  adhered  to 
severely  simple  melodies  in  the  style  ofGoudimel, 
for  a  time  at  least.  As  the  hymns  became  folk- 
songs, the  strong  national  rhythm  prevailed, 
■Bd  ohaqgad  tlieir  ehMwtv.   Hum  s — 


Bs.  1. 


(a)  GouDiMKU  Prndrnxvi. 


(t))  FoLK-ilOiia 


?3 


Tho  most  remarkable  feature,  both  of  the 
poetry  and  the  music  of  the  Hungarians,  is  the 
rhythm.  At  an  early  date  their  lyric  i>oetry 
shape<i  itsclt  into  shar]i  and  bold  strophical 
•eetions,  and  their  melodies  underwent  a  oorre- 
•INinding  division  into  distim  t  jihnkses  and 
periods.  Great  divei-^ity  ot  accents,  and  the 
unequal  length  of  the  lines,  impart  richness  and 
variety  to  the  niu.Hical  rhythni.  In  the  music 
of  some  nation.s  there  Ls  a  rhytliuiieal  and 
nwtriioal  sameness,  but  in  HmgHian  it  is  Car 
more  vari.  "J.  The  prevailing  metrical  feet  are 
the  elt<iriajuim?i  :  [-*'*'-]  and  the  autisijastos  : 
I  <'-->'{ .     Most  tetrapodics  are  like   this : 

constantly  three  or  even  live  and  seven- bar 
rhythms  are  met  with.  The  rorrect  accentua- 
tion and  phrasing  of  Hungarian  music  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  language.  Every  first 
■grIkUe  lias  an  emphasis  of  its  own,  whetht^r 
short,  as  in  Ex.  2p  or  long,  m  in  Ex.  S»  And 

Kx.  i. 


eta 


Ex.  8. 

Jbr  and  Bi^  Ms  Onam  gim  Ay. 

«  >ii/ 


hence  the  reason  why  no  song  begins  with  the 
Up-beat. '    The  constant  recuirenoo  of  syncopa- 


tion and  the  augmented  intervals  have  already 
been  alluded  to  under  Magyar  Music,  but 
the  Hungarian  method  of  harmonirfpig  Hm 
airs  is  peculiar,  for  where  the  Germans  would 
employ  'oontrary  motion '  they  prefer  '  direct.' 
AgiiiB,  ti»  muw  in  whidi  the  songs  fall 
are  very  varied  ;  numerous  instances  of  the 
Dorian  and  Phrygian  mod&i  occur,  nor  are 
the  augmented  seconds  in  the  minor  sctb  ■» 
preralent  as  is  generally  believed.  In  many, 
however,  the  tonality  is  most  curious,  such  as 

Ex.  4. 


The  following  exnnijile  betrins  with  the  peculiar 
'  call '  found  in  many  Hungarian  sougs  -  :  — 


Bx.  ft. 


/IN 


!^jj^jJJr*J,rj.ji 


All  Hungarian  niiisii  h  is  a  strongly  indi> 

viilual  eluuiictor.  Its  abruiit  tmiisitiini  from 
deep  mulauelioly  to  wild  mtiiiuKiit,  ibs  varia- 
tions of  teni{>o,  it.s  richly  appliiii  caesuras, 
constant  ^  on  different  beats  of  the  kir.  it- 
unex{iccteii  modulations,  and  its  many  {leculuin 
ties,  both  melodic  and  rhythmic,  give  to  it  the 
charm  of  di.stinctivc  originality.  A  few  bir. 
of  this  beautiful  folk-song^  wiU  suflice  to  uidi- 
cat0  tii6  chtncteristiw  here 

Ex.  «. 

Slow.  ^ 


I  v. 


The  time  of  Hungarian  national  airs,  whether 
songs  or  dances,  is  mostly  2-4.  Triple  and 
comjiound  tinie  are  rare,  einqiting  5-4  or  5-8, 
or  7-4  and  7-8,  of  which  many  examples  may 
be  found  in  any  collection.  The  Hungarians 
are  rieli  in  their  historic  ballads  relating  to 
national  eventa  For  instance,  during  the 
Rakoczy  period  the  celebrated  and  sturdy 
Kurntzen  songs,  orohl  Crusaders'  songs,  were  re- 
vived and  widely  sung*  (see  Kakoczy  MabchX 
The  ballads  from  the  Szekler  district  are  very 
old  ;  they  are  mostly  sad  and  lioiplt,  M  BMJ 
be  seen  bom  this  example.^ 

*  nirm  hj  IWU  RartAk.  An  rumliMtioR  of  »aj  (rood  collccttoH 
o(  thaw  (nlk-«onK«  imiiM  pnn  r  ihp  truth  ot  th*  aUive  triuariu. 

>  Csllcl  'Antiirnn'  In  .1.  K:i]ip<'<''*  '  Son(i  of  RkntarD  Europe.* 
«  Jiillui  KAI'ly  piihlUhvd  in  l<<ri  ,}^ot  thlrtr  ■  Ltodwvteti  »m 
det  Tliukul}  '  iiiid  Rakocxl-Blt.'  uii<l»r  ttv*  tUla  of  '  KnnitatnUvdw  ' 

*  Tbte  WM  UIma  down  irna  tha  Mpi  of  tiM  fMMMta  1^  tk« 
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Mtny  disLiicta  have  kept  strictly  to  their 
own  8t>ecial  songs  ;  and  have  jeaUmaly  excluded 
any  outside  influence  or  innovation.  Such 
aiti  the  above-named  Szekler  ballads,  the  oldest 
and  fhe  most  beaatifbl  of  the  natkmal  Hnn* 
^'aiian  songs  ;  or  the  Pusztcn  songs,  in  which 
the  true  Magyar  peuant  life  is  reflected,  and 
the  Betysr  songs.  The  difflRWit  classes  of 
songs  nlso  fall  into  oleaily  distinct  sets,  such 
as  love  and  wedding  songs,  drinking,  soldiers', 
{joaaants',  funeral,  and  satirical  souga,  all  of 
which  H.  Jokai  has  described  in  an  intenet- 
ing  manner. ' 

The  excitable  temperament  and  sensitive 
organiaatioii  of  the  Hungarian  render  him 
k'  l  Illy  suscejjtible  to  the  refinements  of  melody 
and  rhythm  ;  to  those  qualities  he  owes  also 
his  wealth  of  poetry  and  songs,  which  are  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  as  regards  national  mosic 
I'.iit.  on  the  other  hand,  the  cxclusiveness  with 
which  ho  clings  to  his  own  music  and  his 
ne^^ect  of  the  mitrio  of  other  countries  has 
{trove'l  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  his 
musical  cultivation.  The  list  of  Hungarian 
composers  does  not  present  many  celebrated 
names  until  we  reach  the  19th  century. 

The  first  national  oyicra  (' Bt^la's  Flight') 
was  written  in  1823  by  Kuzsicjika,  and  though 
a  slight  work  it  contained  some  songs  which 
imiiic'liatoly  l>ccame  popular.     lloinisch  and 
BurUy  followed,  but  the  iirst  unmistakably 
sttocessfiil  opera  was  Franz  Erfcel's  *  Maria 
Bathori,'  given  in  1840,  with  words  by  the 
famous  Benjamin  Egreasy ;  and  £rkel  may 
with  jostioe  be  dssignated  as  the  creator  of 
the  Hungarian  nutfanal  opera.    Brkel  was 
also  a  ]>rolit5r.  composer  of  songs,  some  of  which 
were  enibodied  in  his  operas ;  and  he  was  the 
aafhor  of  the  Hnngarian  naticiial  hymn.  OUier 
successful  writers  of  ojvera  were  F.  and  K. 
Doppler,  Keyer,  K.  Huber,  Szerdahelyi,  A. 
Erkel,  O.  Osaedbr,  and  most  of  thess  oompcssrs 
freely  used  their  country's  folk-songs.  More- 
over, there  is  a  specifically  Hungarian  form  of 
drama  called  the  folk -play  {Volkschaxispid), 
tin-  matter  lor  Avhich  is  taken  from  the  domestic 
11 IV  of  tlic  jKjopk',  and  its  nuisic  consists  entirely 
uf  folk-songs  and  folk-dauces.    £.  Szigligetti 
was  tlie  originator  of  this  form,  and  J.  Ssnda- 
hclyi,   Ig.   Bognar,  Jul.   KuMy,  Jul.  Erkel, 
A.  Nikolita  and  others  have  contributed  to 
establish  it.   These  folk-plays  have  at  least 
<  Ut  omerrHek.  ■npfiiilli  Mtmankh  (gi^friiK  yti.  L  p^SA 
VOL.  IV 


served  to  resom  many  beantHtal  mshidies  from 

oblivion. 

Among  the  song- writers  of  the  19th  century, 
who  adhered  to  tJio  national  school,  the  best- 
known  names  are  Michael  Mosonyi'  and  his 
pupils,  the  two  Erkels  and  E.  Milialovich. 
The  Magyar  songs  of  this  last-mentioned  com- 
poser are  mora  especially  beantiftil  and  poetical. 
Bela  M.  Viigvolgj'i  is  also  worthy  of  notice  on 
account  of  the  originality  and  popularity  of  his 
songs  entitled  '  Szerelmi  dalok ' ;  and  not  less 
worthy  of  notice  is  his  valuable  collection  ot 
national  airs  uiidiT  tlie  title  of  •Ni'iMlal 
Sron^uk.'  Other  names  may  be  cited,  such  as 
1.  Ssskely,  Oomei,  L.  Zimay,  K.  Hnber,  AbrAnyi 
senior  (his  ballads  are  essentially  Hungarian), 
E.  Bartay,  EL  Motir,  S.  Hartalus,  and  V.  Langer, 
whose  song-cycle  '  Og^  ek's  songs '  is  espsdsUy 
noteworthy.  Benjamin  Egressy  likewise  main* 
taincd  a  great  popularity  among  the  ])easants 
and  burghers  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  His  songs  may  be  found  in  every 
national  collection,  together  with  those  of 
£.  Szentirmay,  Limbay,  Simon  fly,  Erkel,  Hor- 
vitikf  Fiindy,  Janko,  Bolla,  Zagonyi,  etc 

F.  Kovbay's  songs,  either  original  or  arranged, 
are  well  known  in  England.  In  the  two  volumes 
entitled  'Hungarian  Songs,'  and  the  ▼olume 
of  'Twelve  Magyar  Songs,'  Korbay  has  taken 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  of  his  eountty,  '' 
to  which  ho  has  added  skillul  and  interesting 
accompaniments,  keeping  the  while  tme  to  the 
national  characteristics  of  harmony  and  rhythm. 
Some  of  the  songs  included  are  of  Slavonic  origin, 
as  for  instanoe*  *Azt  mondjik  nem  adnak.' 
Neither  Yolkmunn  (Hungarian  by  adoption) 
nor  Goldmark  has  a<lded  much  to  song  literature, 
though  both  have  incorjiorated  the  spirit  of  the 
national  songs  in  their  instnimental  works. 

The  greatest  Hungarian  song-writer  is  Fran/ 
Liszt;  although  considering  the  fact  that  the 
lai^ger  number  of  his  songs  have  German  texts 
they  would  be  more  accurately  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  German  school.  Moreovert  the 
national  elements — the  Magyar  rhytiinu  and 
meIodi(»,  and  the  gipsy  omamsnts  which  abonnd 
in  his  instrumental  music — are,  with  two  excep- 
tions— 'Farewell'  and  the  'Three  Gipsies' — 
absent  from  his  vocal  mnsic* 

Antong  Hungarian  song-writers  of  the  present 
day,  Emil  Abranyi,  PisU  Danko,  Bela  Bartok, 
and  Em5  Lanyi  stand  on  a  high  lereL  Many, 
such  as  Enit'lyi,  Bartalns,  Kaldy,  Bognar, 
Bart<$k  and  others,  have  devoted  their  time  to 
exploring,  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing 

*  Hla  rml  niime  wu  MIcharl  lirnmlt. 

*  AinuncatUianiMivent  bj  Elctu^rScerittrinity,  Bcnjaiplti  Ktrmwy. 
POiedjr.  KjUman  d*  Siiaoiifly.  «tc. 

*  (Vol.  i.  Ko.  l.TI  Even  ainonf  th»  coUsctinna  of  tiar  Magyar 
•>nir>  iiiiini«Ulc«hl»  Slavonic  melraltea  «re  to  he  found.  The 
Mtoriial  ••vlilrnci-  ..f  tb*ir  orljrin  mny  {i<f  in  Oie  leai  atronnljr  n>«.rk«<l 
rhjrtbiut,  the  flntt^imil  M-vriilhn  dinl  the  ikhMnoit  of  auirineTittyl 
IntrrvKli,  hut  it  In  clmrlj  i>>ii>i«ti  In  th*  whole  chanict«r  of  ttir 
tuitg.  C<imtmtv,  fur  Initancc,  the  itttuve  iiieiittoned  mmg,  vul.  i.  No.  1:< 
ot  Kurfany'*  '  UancitrUn  Songm.'  ■  N'u,  they  mjr,'  with  No.  9  of  th« 
■am*  volntn^— '  Fm  and  hlfh  the  cnuie*  vivp  cr}'.' 

*  ftoc  dtUltri  d— rljUona  m»  hun ;  J«o  Vogrt'* « 
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the  old  and  modern  fblk^iniMic  of  Ibeir  ooimtry, 
gnatlyaanstodby  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  which 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose.  The  liaaber 
collection,  which  is  still  appearing,  murt  alw 
be  named. 

BauovmArar 

Unt.  F.  M4  Mtt*mmritmt1hm  /Mk  In  Tiv"™-  '^*!^»'!'5" 

MtOtttcrrrirhUehutHfrlteKf  Monarehlr:  v..l.  I  .(  .i^.trwlcontallW. 

/'alaitmunk  un,l  die  ruUulhtfr.^X&.Ou^i'U.  . 
Vol.  111.  IH»  Kircklick,  jvitfttkkv  B.  BMrtalM, and  /N#  ir*«ifeA« 

j/iui*.  by  Jallo»  KAldy.    llW.  „„  -•-«, 

|D«tAllr<l  »ci».uiiU  of  DUiMnaa  collect»on»  •>f  nong*  »r«  (ivan 

In  the  »h.>»r  *rtklM  »   

Hon»)l«.  A.    avnuH'.    (HM.  de  la  IMq^).  I**rla.  188(U 

Kort«y,  P.    A-oWona/WK      .tf««*ie.    .  ... 

Ur.  rnwel  a  Mconnt  ot  Hungarirt  m«*  111 


■ItnvnvutMhailliMlk'nflMflaK 

NVptUlofOnifT'X'.' 

»n<l  NeiiiMovlU.  K.     '  Mi^'yur  <U1 


w  Q    •lU*r»rn#p<Ulok.  etc."   Bad«  P"«t.  IWa-W. 
nrwlf.'ll.    '100  MiMfynr  N#ptl»l."    Bud»  f^t.  IK53. 
■•rtaltu.  B.     nir  lUinit»riJiii  OTph»u«.'  iMfcJA  oollfrtlon  oi 
18Ui  »nil  iwth  i  .  uliiry  muric.  wuUlnlm  ■■■I' « 
tram  Um  Adua  ralcxai-Hor^ath  M8.> 

OyOrfy.  J.   't»yKmt B<pd»l.  etc.-    Hud.  r.-.i.  I -7 1 
Unlo'  Ar»ny.  ^««y»r  n*i)kf.lt<:«l  «ruJWiiu^ny. 

FBMmI  J.,  and  DmneUr.  K,    •  Knil^k.'  Biidi«-P«t. 
UtaMW.  U   'flMgad  IKfp«.-    AnuloD.  1!9<1.>'J.  I!«SL 
OoU.  J.     *&llktUI  Wlcirl  UkoUk."    WuiU  Pmt.  !«»♦■ 
BarT>«inlHEi<a.  Y.  ' WBonlal. Bu«l>-P.rt.  IBW. 
Bcncer  H«n<l«MM,MlMb  *Alk«i«tM 

DoAk.O. 

lUldr.  o. 

Pwt.  1<W1. 
ViitvOlsyl,  H  M. 
Klcin«r.  IJral«r.  Boll*  O 

Album.'    B>idii-I>«t.  .      .  .„  „  „ 

Korhny,  P.    'Uotn!iirUiiB.ili«»  »nrtMall««y«rB.rti|j». 
Ki«16  kfin.    'KKK^V.fl.l  k  ■    iHtilUpi>«irl.is».lW15.  •AM««y»r 

iw.-  liu.u  iv-t,  1 X  »       7       J..  „  , 
PUoUar,  O.  "Wl  LegMBi'b  M»«y»r  >cpa*l.  Bua«-P««U 

Finland 

Finland  (Finnish  Suomi)  is  '  tho  land  of  a 
thousand  lakes,'  vast  stretches  of  moors,  deep 
■ilent  woods,  and  long  dark  winters.  These 
element-H  and  scenery  arc  rellocti'<l  in  the 
gloomy,  mystical,  fantastic^  yet  monotonous 
poetry  and  music  of  the  in-dwrflere.  Ko 
country  to  more  i>o«'tic  tliau  Finland,  as  the 
Knhrnla  proves.  This  glorious  national  epic 
of  nearly  23,000  verses  has  been  tranamitted 
fnm  generation  to  generation  firain  long  ])ast 
Hge.s.  The  Finns  also  pos.sess  a  very  largo 
quantity  of  lyric  songs  and  ballads ;  and  to 
Elias  Lonnrot  (who  died  in  1884)  the  credit  is 
dne  for  having  given  the  nation  tliosc  two 
treasures  in  a  collected  form:  the  national 
epics  which  form  the  KalevaktwaA  the  collection 
of  lyrics  which  are  entitled  the  Kantrhiar. 

The  Finnish  language,  a  branch  of  the 
Finnish -Ugric  stem,  is  peculiarly  melodious 
and  ftill  of  open  rowela.  The  verse  metre  is 
simple,  and  consists  mostly  of  troclices,  four 
times  repeated— the  last  foot  being  lengthened 
in  order  to  mark  the  oloae  of  the  line : 

Mvl  I MIM I  Mhwls  I  Mblilh 
This  to  the  usual  explanation  of  the  five-beat 
rhythm  in  the  music,  which  i.s  the  commoneet 
in  tho  old  Finnish  songs  or  ruwos,* 

or  ninirfnT-'-—  niMii*  'air'  or  'btllad.'  and  hM  DOtbing 


Uw7  katkr  M-wm 


i 


and  it  is  clffir  that  in  aiming  to  make  tl.tf*> 
melodies  agree  with  their  i>oetry  the  irreguia: 
and  nn^nunetrical  or  7-time  did  not  aiiTesr 
to  the  Finns  either  forced  or  unnatural. 

As  in  all  other  national  music,  the  mosxa^ 
instruments  are  closely  oonneetod  wiUi  ^ 
melodies  of  the  ooontry.  In  Finland  the  oId«=: 
and  most  popular  instrunu-nt  is  the  Iranf^^",  i 
kind  of  lyre  or  harp  with  live  oopjier  stnnp 
tnned  9,  a,  5bt  ^  on  which  five  notee  a 
large  mass  of  the  old  runo  melodies  are  form'sd 
(see  above  example).  These  melancholy  aad 
monotonous  runoftmlMa,  ehamoteriaed  by  tm- 
stant  rejwtition,  are  neoally  accomi>anied  ly 
tlic  kiintrlr.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Kalrcrdi 
of  this  instrument  being  used  to  accomparj 
the  songs;  also  of  the  'sighing  verses  '  whki 
in  the  Runo  songs  .ire  a  rf  fraiii  of  actual  realisth' 
sobbing  sighs.  Dance  tunes  alt>o  adhere  to  the 
fantefa  interralii  and  at  the  nine  time  to  tk 
song>rhythm«,  as : — 


Some  writers,'  however,  deny  that  this  inrtn- 
ment  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  oli 
finntoh  tnnee,  and  eoatend  that  as  vocal  musie 
i.s  older  than  instrumental,  it  is  moi-i^  probabi* 
that  the  melodies  were  based  on  the  pentatoaif 
toale.  A  ftirther  proof  of  thto  themy  is  tiist 
the  Finnish -Ugric  race  is  of  Asiatic  ori<,'iii. 

The  Knnteleiar  is  a  large  collection  of  ly  rics 
and  ballads.  These  songs  reflect  the  restrained 
melancholy  of  the  national  character ;  they  aw 
full  of  deep  feeling  and  tenderness,  and  al.?^'.' 
utely  natural  and  spontaneous.  A  few  of  these 
lyric  songs  are  to  he  found  in  5-time,  thoo^ 
this  tinio  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  sacred 
folk-songs,  and  more  especially  to  the  ancient 
rwio  melodies.    In  omnnion  with  other  ftik* 


«  Ilii>«rl  Krohn.  In  ui  »rtl«le  «nUtt«S  W»  I*  Wif  rv  i  r*'^  t^ta 

V,<-*  i\.  1.  19<i0.  cnniJder*  th»t  thi-  »l».\t-  <-taini>l<-  ■^hi  h  x  ;• 
of  the  KitUmttjt  m^lodlMi  t»  wnmuly  n..t«l.  and  •iifKwta  tw  aiut 
tmtlvc  tii«ttt(a]  nchonit*. 

*  Am  Kngcl,  imnxlttetUm  to  M«  Sludr  .Vatitmmt  Mmttf.  p.  • 
ttrnf. 
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sougs  of  Western  Europe,  some  of  the  FiniiLih 
melodies  have  their  basis  in  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  ;  but  there  are  traces  of  an  older,  and  as 
yettm&tlHmMlland  uuLXiiluined  tonal  influence 
which  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  music 
of  this  country.  Those  which  come  from  the 
BOathera  ptit  of  Knland,  where  nature  ia  less 
wwm,  ponesB  a  certain  idyllic  cheerfulness, 
•nd  many  which  are  sung  along  the  coast  are 
undoubtedly  of  ScandiiiATisn  or^in.  Tliese 
melodies  range  over  a  wider  compass,  the  rhythm 
is  more  variod,  and  they  ure  uraally  in  common 
or  triple  time,  and  mora  often  Hum  not  in  oar 
modem  tonality ' : — 


Kx.  4. 


The  herdsmeu'e  songs  {JPaimcH  UriloUamm),  as 
in  Soandinavi*,  are  nmnerom.  They  arocloeely 
akin  to  the  note^  uf  the  herdsman's  pip^  and 
of  no  definite  form  in  tune  or  words. 

Between  the  12th  and  14th  oentnriea,  Sweden 
took  possession  of,  and  christianised  Finland, 
but  it  was  only  in  towns  and  at  Court  that 
the  Swedish  language  was  used.  Finland  has 
always  been  an  apple  of  discord  between  Sweden 
and  Bussia,  and  the  perpetual  wars  hindered 
this  oonntiT's  artistio  development  Finally, 
since  early  in  the  last  century  (1809),  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Bussia,  strenuous  efforts  to- 
wards its  complete  Rnsrilioation  have  never 
ceaswl.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that 
Bussia  will  ever  suooeed  in  taking  away  from 
Finland  her  own  peenliar  chaFsoter  and  ealtnre. 
Her  national  jKMstry  and  songs  have  long  stotxl 
alone  and  aloof,  independent  of  foreign  bondage 
and  inllnenoe. 

The  modem  liistory  of  music  in  Finland 
be!^bs  eariy  in  the  19th  century,  when  F. 
Padns  and  B.  Omsell,  hoth  Germans  by  birth, 
settled  there.  By  using  Finnish  folk-songs  in 
their  works,  and  taking  the  words  of  Finnish 
poets,  snoh  as  Rvneberg.  Qvantcn,  Topclius, 
etc.,  for  their  national  songs  and  hymns,  they 
awoke  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  Finland,  and 
lienos  have  heen  justly  called  the  fkthen  of 
Finnish  music.  Pacius,  who  died  at  a  great 
ago  in  1891,  wrote  many  fresh  and  effective 
flongs,  but  his  name  will  live  fbr  having  given 
Finland  her  national  hymaat  *Our  Country' 
('  Viirt  Land ')  and  '  Finland's  Bong '  ('  Suomen 
lauln '),  which  every  Finn  knows  and  sings  from 
his  childhood.    (See  £x.  5.) 

His  son-in-law,  Karl  KoUan,  wrote  also  patri* 
otie  songs  in  the  peculiar  maidi-Iiko  rhythm 
which  is  popular  in  Finland.   Oraasll  was  a 


oi  the  mo«t  bMvtifai,  M*  a.  HSsO 


F.  Pacius. 


prolific  and  favourite  comiKwer,  but  his  mdodm 
are  commonplace.  K.  Greve,  L.  Bergstrom,  M. 
Wegelius,  Ph.  von  Schanti:,  G.  Waseoius,  F. 
Elirstrom,  K.  Hodin,  S.  Lins^n,  H.  Borenius, 
K.  Faltin,  and  a  younger  generation  which  in- 
eludes  0.  Merikanto  (a  very  jwiiular  but  some* 
what  shallow  writer),  O.  Katilaiuen,  P.  Hanni- 
kainen,  and  S.  Palnigren  all  belong,  more  or 
lees,  to  tlie  same  school  of  song- writers.  Whilst 
intraducing  many  of  the  old  Finnish  folk-songs 
into  their  works,  and  choosing  the  words  of 
Finnish  poets  for  their  songs,  the  music  practi- 
cally belongs  to  the  German  Mendel88ohn-S|x)hr 
period,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  taoiaL 

The  true  national  period  of  Finnish  music 
begins  with  R.  Kajanus.  Imbued  with  the 
ol^sic-romantio  traditions,  yet  heart  and  soul 
a  Finn,  Kajanus  drew  his  inspirations  from  the 
KaJevala,  and  did  much  to  originate  and  stimu- 
late interest  in  his  county's  music.  But  the 
actual  representativs  of  ranish  music  is  Jean 
Sibelius.  His  art  reflects  the  grave  and  austere 
beauty  of  Finland's  scenery  and  poetry,  and  ex- 
presses  the  inner  life  of  the  people — ^tiie  despair- 
ing  and  jtassionate  struggles  and  yearnings, 
the  childlike  simplicity  and  proud  mdancho^. 
Hence  the  worship  Sibelius  evokes  among  Us 
countrymen,  and  his  ]>owor  and  influence  over 
his  young  disciplee.  His  songs,  whilst  original, 
dramatic,  and  powerful,  are  the  true  counter- 
jwirt  of  the  Finnish  fulk-Hong.  F-ssentially 
modern  in  feeling,  yet  Sibelius  uses  frc^iuently 
the  old,  simple  snie,  limited  harmony,  and 
the  curious  uneven  rhythm  of  the  folk-songs. 
One  of  his  moot  beautiful  songs,  with  a  modal 
melody,  is  *Men  min  Fogel  mkrks  dock  icke'; 
'Svarta  Rosar'  ('Black  Roses')  is  effective; 
and  '  Atinares  Siing,'  perhaps  the  best  known, 
ia  *  fine  war-song  in  march -rhythm.  If 
Sibdius  be  the  lyric  and  dramatic  representa- 
tive of  Finnish  music,  A.  Jamefelt  may  be 
called  the  epic  He  has  written  many  songs, 
but  it  is  the  peculiarly  national  l»allad-like 
feeling  in  his  orchestral  works  which  arrests 
attention.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Ilmari  Krohn  and  E.  Mclartin  (bom  in  1876), 
whose  songs  are  of  distinct  merit. 

The  enthusiasm,  patriotism,  zeal,  and  aetiWty 
of  the  younger  generation  of  composers,  com- 
bined with  the  keen  interest  and  research  by 
atudMita  and  historians  among  the  national 
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tnaanns  of  poetry  And  wng,  indicate  the  pre- 
ndenoe  of  a  new  movomeat  iu  Finluul's  mutic. 
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To  this  group  b.'li>ii;^'  Swi  len,  Norway, 
Denmark,  ]>arts  of  Finland,  Iceland,  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  There  is  a  great  affinity 
between  the  Smndinftvisn  knguages.  At  the 
present  time  Danish  is  tho  languaKO  of  the 
educated  class  in  Norway,  although  it  has  a 
harder  prontmdslion.*  And  in  an  article 
•written  early  in  tho  last  contnry,  entitled 
J/f''  J'JfiSi/u  tixlien  dfs  Av/v/^/w,  '  it  was  poiiitt-d 
out  that  thu  Swedish  songs  only  dilierod  Iruni 
the  Danish  in  dialect  and  not  in  language. 
Danish  is  also  as  niu<  h  spoken  as  Norwcj^ian  in 
the  Faroe  Islands,^  where  also  many  Icelandic 
and  Danish  songs  are  heud. 

The  poetry  of  Scandinavia  is  ijcculiarly  rich 
in  ballod-s,  U'^ends,  and  tales  of  ancient  and 
mediteval  warriors  on  sea  or  land — the  heroic- 
epic  element  being  abundant,  while  the  lyric 
element  plays  little  part  except  in  the  refrains 
to  tho  ballads.  The  Scandinavians  have  always 
been  a  musie* loving  nation,  bat  not  nntil 
comi»arativoly  recent  tiin'\s  liave  systematic 
collections  of  their  folk -music  been  made.' 
Collectors  hare  found  great  difBottlty  in  taking 
down  the  inusic  of  the /Tain/Nzrisor,'' owing  to 
the  free  decluinatory  way  in  which  they  were 
sung.    The  Ibrnial  melody  occurs  only  iu  the 

>  liKamalnUm  KlrJatlimutUH  .Hrura.  Dr.  niuari  Krohii  nuy. 
that  thU  imhlli  iitiiiii,  whlr^li  !•  ntlll  in  pmOMiy  wUi,  «|mi  COHI' 
pl<-U<l.  U-  thr-  fiill.vt  All. I  ui.ntt  »>«trtnnUc  CMImUOL 

J  CIiaiiiIkt*  a  Knrfi^,tfMr,li,i,  IHSI  wlltloit, 

1  AU-t.  J/ut.  XfUumf.  No.  .<».  AuKUnt  la  ISMl 

•  T'lnt,  /HfhtuHf  Hiuf  (letanj  nuf  dm  nrttrm,  StoOMMfMlMli  Of 
th<-  I  M  a  .  in  pt.  n.  1<WJ.  U.  Thiirrn. 

■'  T  N'uriliKl.  ill  III*  IIUtnrD  of  Stn-ilith  Mimr,  »ppjik.'<  "f  certiiln 
UuUted  oollocUotM.  tuch  u  '  Petrt  Plae  Otntiontw,'  (lat«l  lOKi, 
wktah  mtalM  ftiBi  mmm  wHttta  la  puti  t*  mcnS  word*.  Ha 
•Uls  sttanthm  aapMblv  to  tlM  ntMlom  'Sekool  waA  8pHii« 


1  li.  Ihi-  h."! 


.'111.'  ',  .\y  i>-frv   ir  lullivda  of  thi-  Mi. LIU 


Th«  waiidarlnf  plajrcru  callnl  LriknrarivT  In  toudem  ItanUh 
lif^  MM  tha  jMtaalOMl  ytmmym  or  'ipwoSow'  ol  Stamli- 


refrains,  or  Omkviule,  of  the  Katn^Hirisor.  TW 
(hi}l:r<i(n  (Danish  QinkvttA),  which  b  va- 
duubtcdly  of  very  ancient  origin,  forms  aa 
important  part  of  northern  aonga.*  It  Bay  b» 
a  line  at  tlte  end  of  each  verse,  usefl  to  strengthet 
the  meaning  of  the  poem,  or  a  line  intopoiatod 
in  the  middUe  mb  vetae  correaponding  wA 
ita  contents;  or  it  may  contain  satirwal  or 
contemptuous  remarks  sung  by  a  choraa  ;  c-^ 
it  may  only  concern  tho  reciter,  applauding  a&i 
enoowaging  him.*  MnaicaUy  the  OmkwSd  ww 
the  most  imp<irtant  part  of  the  song,  aad 
remained  always  intact  and  unvaried,  wlteraH 
tiie  actual  song  was  often  improriaed  or  chaagcd 
accoixling  to  tho  solo-singer's  desire.  In  ti* 
Faroe  Islands,  for  instance,  the  old  ballads  ar^ 
still  sung  to  the  mediseval  dances,  and  coUectcin 
often  find  variants  in  the  songs  thamaelTCa 
whilst  tlie  refrains  are  identical  in  every  par. 
of  tiie  isiands.  The  Omkvdd  naturally  infl^: 
enoea  both  the  form  and  haimony  of  tho  aot^ 
It  neee.'witates  the  extension  or  rejietition  </ 
a  musical  phrase,  and  sometimeo  a  chan^  sf 
tfane  and  aooent,  whioh  inpatt  a  gnat  fkoMMi 
of  form  to  the  Scandinavian  songs.  Again,  a 
the  song  bo  in  the  minor,  the  lhnJcr<ul  wocii 
be  in  the  major,  or  vice  vena  ;  also  if  the  aon^ 
be  aong  aa  a  at^o^  or  in  vidaon,  the  Onataftf  i» 
moat  fraquanlllf  aong  in  parti. 


<%A  Jungfrun. 


,  la|to«a  koo  ikaMo  rig  M  < 
Oht  ib« moldoiiiaakiiRlw  to 


Theae  refrains  an  nmveraal  in  ScandinaviaD 

songs,  and  occur  as  oftm  in  other  fonns  aa  ia 

the  Kampavumr. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  (and  has  been  brieflr 
alluded  to  in  several  sections  of  this  artiek) 
tliat  some  of  the  most  famous  folk-^ongs  c* 
ditferent  countries  are  founded  on  the  same 
snbjeet,  whether  it  be  a  legendary  or  htatorial 
evrnt.  or  an  iiieideiit  of  ordinary  life.  Tb^ 
accessories  of  course  vary,  and  impart  a  local 
o(doniing  to  eaeh  vet^on  of  Una  nng,  but  th« 
central  theme  is  in  all  the  sama.  In  W» 
manner  the  same  tunes  are  the  profwrtv  of 

OmlCanaM  um)- Toond.  aboQt :  £Kad>-aMi«,  i4n«t»«.  'ooock 
•  Joatamhte  fete  IV|m/«r  S<rila4*  am*  flOM  MtMiOfsh.  UW 
rmwittot  'in  mtr  ancient  Mmgi  eqoaMr  moMVoMo  oad  ittnimprr 
banclbla  OrmimHn  <mi  nr  ■ 

Omkmdl  bad  nu  uther  •Ivnincaiiue  than  that  tha  riteiu pnrlaar 
(ortlwltataner  Jmold  wotbon 


tha 


thoufhta, 


Id  wotbontoMta 
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difforaat  eoontries.'  Thdr  identity  iomj  not, 

I)erhaps,  be  di  tot  ted  at  first,  b«neath  the 
diaggiaea  in  which  it  is  enveloped  by  national 
varietiea  of  loalo  &nd  rhythm  and  harmony  ; 
but  it  ia  certuQ  that  cloeer  examination  wmild 
establish  many  relationshi|>8  hitherto  unsus- 
pected. An  cspeciaUy  strong  afhnity  exists 
between  the  Aigliah,  Sootoh,  Wolsh,  Gennan, 
and  ScHiidinavian  folk-poetry.  Tliis  intoicsting 
subject,  which  is  well  worth  separate  study, 
can  only  be  dmlt  on  shortly,  and  a  few  examplea 
given.  Geyer  in  his  'Svenska  Folk -visor' 
quotes  three  lines  of  n  Xonvepian  folk*aoQg, 
also  heard  in  Wcrmland  and  Hnmland — 

M&nan  skinar  (the  moon  sbirimX 
Dddnun  rider  (diwd  men  ride), 
Ar  dn  int«  radder  an,  Bella  ? 

(Are  you  not  afraiil  thernof,  Bolla?) 

which  corresjiond  to  the  German  Leuore 
ballad'— 

Dur  Moiid  scheint  ho  belle, 
Die  Todten  n-iten  Hcluielle, 
Feins  Lifbohen  !  p^iut  Dir  iiiclit? 

Geger  also  gives  tlie  Swedish  version  of  the 
legend  of  the  Bwinuner,'  the  daaaioa]  story  of 

Hero  and  Leandcr,  whitlj  has  a  local  habitation 
in  Holland,  Germany  ('  Ach  Elslein  '),  Russia, 
ete.  *11m  Jolly  Beggar '  of  Scotland  ia  identical 
with  the  *Bettlerlied '  still  sung  in  many  jMirls 
of  Gormany  and  Sweden.*  The  '  Edward ' 
ballad  as  given  in  Percy's  Rdiquea  is  the 
well-known  Swedish  'Sren  i  Boenigird/  the 
Danish  'Svcnd  i  Rosen^gaaidt' and  the  Finnish 
'  Wt  lisurmaiya.'' 


Ex. 


Bw  bar  dn  ra-rit  ak  lAn  t«-.  Ha  8  v^n  j  IT)  -  «en 
When  hAve  ye  been     m>     Ion?,         Bwatn  tit  thr  m^r 


^^^^ 

ntTRDrv 


'^^r'         I   vinl<-n  ml^r  K'Tit,  men  J.H kninmtr  »ld  ■  rlf. 
oioun!     A  ■  wiUt  me  UU.  bat  1  cvma 

Rx.  S. 


0«hinbaT*9«bMB  ao    faog.   Swala  te  tha  Boaa- 


Swalatetha 


•  •  (Mumtr  Of  J«f  har  raarat  t  Lnn  •  daa,  KJaar  Modar 
'  •  ^rdaaf  I  kava  baa*  In  tha  ■n>T^ 


:  and  Oaaar  rial- 
I,  LKO. 


1       F.  a-.hmana  • 

••liiT«  Zur 

III..  IL  1902. 
>  See  alM>  "Fair  M 

Oboet'  in  Privy  *  Itrtl^im. 
3  See  -Sveruaa  Fnlk-riaor.'  vd.  L  p.  lOS.  and  Tol.  tl.  pi  flft 
«  8ae  Crash;  •  nsMon/m  thtkul  itoperitery.  ISIl,  p.  ML 
•  Tlie  Swrdl'li  iin<l  I>*ril«h  «.nir«  ax*  givm  In  IWi'Upeen'*  coIW- 

ttana:  ihf   Kirml-h    In   H<  )iri<t.  t-<   '  Finiilitoltit  Rniim'  and  In 

'SmnMUtwn  Klr)aJll*aaden  beoran  ToiinltaJuU;'  Halatoflar*, 


Bl  RDEJf, 


»orl 
of  aoial 


I  vcn  -  ta  mig  aeent  ellrr  aid  -  rig. 
A  •  wiUt        m«  late       or  Mvar. 


1  l>W>Mt 


Maren  nn  nal-te,  inmu  ratiualtjk     ,ti  tl  ol  Kul-u  ■  nen  ! 

The  tunes  of  the  three  last-named  countries 
ap}>ear  to  have  a  common  origin,  but  the  tone 
of  tlic  '  Edward  '  ballad  cannot  with  certainty 
be  traced.  Still,  as  Engcl  points  out,  many  of 
our  old  English  tunes  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Scandinavian,  both  in  character  and  con- 
.stniction  ;  and  the  remarkable  affinity,  cspt'ci.dly 
between  the  Welsh  and  Danish  songs,  Ims  been 
notioed  by  Dr.  Oroteh  and  othm.* 

But  although  the  Scandinavian  nations  may 
have  many  songs  in  common,  it  is  evident,  on 
comparing  as  a  whole  the  odleotions  of  the 
different  countries,  that  there  is  a  great  diiferenM 
in  their  general  clianictor.''  The  SAv<'<lish  folk- 
songs are  the  most  beautiful  and  ]K>etical,  and 
thoogh  tinged  with  melancholy  Uiey  are  not 
gloomy  and  tragic  like  the  Norwegian,  nor 
monotonous  aud  regular  like  the  Danish.  The 
latter,  however,  poflsess  a  peculiarly  idyllic  and 
pastoral  l>eaiity  of  their  own ;  they  recall  the 
upland  meadows,  fertile  plains,  and  wooded 
valleys  of  the  country.  The  4-  or  8 -bar  rhythm 
is  u-sually  dearly  defined,  independently  of  tiio 
refrain  *  :— 


Ex.  b. 


'  ^'lrV''l''rrTrTj 

n*  «»  •  ft  tfT     <e4rv4te<atr.a«Sar  dadnt 

og       dcT  de  Koinme  ti  i!rut-tiD|:>- 
Omkvah. 


nd  tt%  tUU. 


"  Rngel  .layn,  •  Ontof  th»  ni<*t  i».pular  of  th.'  Wi  lthtinica,  "Arbyd 

?'  nAa."  it  kUo  corrcnt  In  llMiinark,  wpct-liill.v  juixmi;  tb<?  pawantlT 
n  Jntlnnrl.  It  in»j  hr  worth  nottrliiK  thxt  JutUnil  l«  irrnontlljr 
IwIIi'VinI  to  hil»  1- U^'ti  liilijttiilril  111  Hill  li'iit  tlnif«l>>  ttii'  (Vltic 
ra*t*  wliLi  li  wi'  J'mmI  itj  lint  wlii  rti.T  ti.-  Tun.-  .'r.*'.ii'it*-«l  IQ 

L>enm»rk  or  In  W«1m  1j  a  micntlim  wlilih  »llt  |<riitrtl.Ij  ii.-vtr  be 
mArwA'  Untrwlmelim  »»  $k$  mmdg  ^  Matiamat  Mtuie.  |<.  :i>WI.  In 
the  Introdaetlon  to  hU  SMBad  Am*.  Allinyham  lalli  »tt<-iitlnn  to 
the  limOarity  h*t»<^n  m»x\y  Rcotch  bitllM)*.  mirh  »•  tl>f  '  Douglaa 
Tratadj,' ' ll»n  O'Uln."  "Clrrk  Himnd*r».'  »n<l  <itli.  ri>.  m  l  thorn 
confined  In  th«  Hirc.dl*h  Fulk-mng  collection  hy  Atu-lliu  and 
ArTldmaa.  Saa  alao  MotherwelFa  mmtrtUn,  A-eitmt  ami  Moitm, 
Ol«««ow,  1837. 

*  Iv-rwTrrn.  thf  (Tent  r>>inUh  rollector  0(  foik<oanB 
;itt<'iitiMii  t"  tile  rluae  c<iiiiii'>  tt'  ii  l«t<r«en  tlM  WOVd-MCWllMS  1 
nielndlo  ouUlne  o(  tba  three  luttaM'  (oopi 

•  1UalafHatlMoMaMf<9idak*KlHf  DtaMAI«ni,'Mldto4 
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The  northern  melodies  tuiially  begin  with 
the  up-beat,  and  by  preference  with  the  step  of 
tliefMiiih(M*Oeh  Jang&m'X  They  are  very 
frequently  in  common  or  2-4  time,  and  adhere 
to  the  simplest  uodulatiooa.  The  phnaea  are 
not  npMted  on  diflbrent  atepa  of  Um  Kale  as 
in  so  many  other  coantries,  and  this  gives  the 
melodies  great  variety.  The  '  VenoelaAdiriaa,' 
one  of  tho  most  boratiliil  fblk'Wngi  in  tti« 
world,  exemplifies  the  above  qnnlitMo;  it 
bq(iiu  thus : — 

•»  ycriiulnnilgvimt. 


It  may  )f  -  if*  ly  aa»crte<l  that  iiint-  out  of  ever}' 
twelve  .Scandinavian  songs  are  in  the  minor, 
or  |>artly  ao,  for  many  begin  in  the  minor, 
and  end  in  the  major  or  x-k<  trrtft.  Some  <Jf 
the  older  melodies  recall  the  Church  acoles,  and 
esjiec-ially  the  Mizolydian  and  Phiygian  modes, 
but  these  occur  in'-st  frequently  among  the 
Korwegian  and  Danish  mmgh^  The  epic  songs 
wfaiefa  have  been  oollseted  in  Telemarken  (in 
tlit^  S.W.  of  Norway)  an  evidently  of  great 
antiquity,  as  for  instance,  the  following  relating 
to  SigDfd's  fight  with  the  dragon,  with  its 
ettiioiia  rhythm  and  melanoholy  original  mdody.* 
K*.  7. 


Stow. 


mm  n-tMii 


ft  U 


orniln  i 


Important  sections  of  the  in-oplt-'s  non^  art> 
those  of  the  forestera  and  wood  cutten*  and  the 
herdsmen.  The  words  of  these  songs  are  often 
mere  exclamations,  and  contain  no  formal 
rerses.  The  herdsman  or  girl  calls  the  cattle 
home  fldUB  the  mountain-side,  either  with  the 
oowluMm  or  Lwr,  at  by  singing  a  melody  with 


^  to  wttUag,  a* 
fhr  t.  Unata,  aa 


uf  ttifl  tow 

glrFti  It  m 
Copmhufftn, 

'  T)irr«  M*  WUMf 
•  Oy.Ukf  FnllMvWr/ 


Sma  la 


«l  MM 


la  a 


»  Thm  t\rtn  fir  Uli<«il»»lill.  Id  Tfl#m«rk«i  th»  n-fimfn  U  ofUo 
mJM  MfT.  Imt  tlM  atrr  cOtuUU  n*i I J  <>f  lmprr.vl«.l  of  U.rr 

or  mtlf*.  MM  on  tmUlu  fwH**  ocouIom  mkI  i»iharin«s.  to 
tnMtaMl  turn.  Sw  VmMtA  ani  Dr.      lava  la 


the  echo  formed  on  that  instrument.  Another 
cla«s  of  songs  are  those  of  the  sailors  and 
fishermen.  Many  old  ballads  nlatlBg  the 
bravf  d»e<lH  of  the  ff-a  tij^hting  heroes  are  to  be 
foun<i  in  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  collections, 
and  many  typioally  nontioal  son^i  in  the  more 
modern. 

The  national  dances  have  greatly  iniluenoed 
the  melodies,  thoo^  the  Jjywpri'iiy,  SUmgdan- 

^ir,  ll'tUifuj,  and  many  others  are  not  usually 
accomjuinied  by  singing.*  The  famous  ring  or 
chain-dances,  and  children's  game-songs,  and 
certain  fejitivnl  viMri;,'^  (su<  h  as  tlie  old  May-l>ay 
and  E]>i]ihauy  songs)  are  relics  from  mediae val 
times.  In  tho  profiDoe  of  Dalecarlia  the  S-4 
time  dance-sonf^s  an?  es[>ecially  cultivat"<l  :  on< 
called  '  Ncckeu's  Pokka'°  is  widely  knuwu. 
The  Norwegian  Springrr  is  its  equivalent. 
Ikith  dances  are  sunt;,  whilst  th»'  dnme  tjfths 
in  the  bass  show  the  old  ualioual  in»lruuient 
u^ed.  The  UaMnngerfeU  (^;>^f  —  tiddle)  be- 
longing to  the  Norwegian  highlands  is  thf 
most  jx  rlect  of  their  instruments,  but  it  is 
only  u^ed  for  marches  and  danc^.  The  peasant 
marks  the  tiim  i!"uMf  tappiu;,'  of  the  toe 
and  heel  uninterrupted  ly,  ]ila\ing  ail  the  while 
brilliant^.  The  richest  diittncts  in  uationa] 
songs  are  Telemarken  in  the  8.  W.  of  Norway, 
the  centre  of  Juthuid,*'  and  the  southern  port 
of  the  Faroe  falandi.  These  island.s  were  ever 
in  close  connectioo  with  Iceland,  and  many 
songs  show  their  lodandic  origin.  Doubtless 
the  loelandie  Sagsa  incited  many  Scandinavian 
song^,  and  the  ]K3etry  and  language  of  this 
i.sland  liuvi'  nmeh  in  common  with  the  rest  ot 
Scandinavia  ;  but  the  music  is  of  such  a  totally 
different  eliaiact'-r  th.it  a  few  words  mUSt  Im 
devotcfi  to  its  most  salient  jKiints. 

Iceland  has  ever  been  a  land  of  history. 
With  true  love  and  devotion  it.s  inhabitants 
have  preserve*!  their  old  tales,  traditions,  and 
customs.  Their  language,  which  the  Norwegians 
brou^iht  with  them  when  they  settled  tliere  at 
the  eluse  of  the  9th  century,  remains  unchanged, 
a.s  also  tlieir  strangely  medi.-eval  mu.sic. 

The  chief  source  for  .studying  I<-clandic  music 
is  the  Arnamagniian  MS.  in  the  University 
Library  at  Co]H-tihagen.  And  if  we  oonpare 
this  collection  witli  those  of  a  far  liter,  or  even 
quite  recent  date,  we  lind  the  .same  tonus  now 
as  then.  Tliere  has  l)epn  no  development  of 
music  in  Iceland  ;  it  has  l)c»  n  sfntioTiaiy.  Ice- 
land, indeed,  adopted  tlie  form  prevailing  in  tiie 
Middle  Jkgee,  and  has  dnng  to  it  np  to  the 

'  ft.-  I.  A  Hmlth'i  iftwtra/fV  Haf-r,  ).  '.M« 

t  T>..«  il.n-a  not  k|>pJ)r  to  th<>  F*i>.«  l.liin.lit.  whrr*  nimkal 
iixtniKimta  UT  pnctteallr  unkiwvn.  Men-  Uw  Inbabttaafa  M* 
pMBtoitAtclr  Ion*)  of  cUnclnft.  aiwt.  m  Incntlotwd  abOTtk  MNBpiay 
thrlr  'lanrM  with  ntngini!  thr  olil  rp<<a  Uld  Mtwi*. 

I.ln.lt:r-ii  In  htn  fr  .Xn-naa  MttMtvtu  mtfirr.  p.  1S7.  t«ll*  H 
thut  tti<-  I'lii.ka  u  ix't  u(  nxtl.mkl  arl(lo,  Imt  »u  Intnidaaat  ttvm\ 
fiiUiul  In  Ui«  ITth  century  In  tlM  l^te-books  under  Uw  nam*  o< 
f'6Umfmn  IpnlolNllMl. 

•  TbU  4Mr1rt  w  ml1*d  th«  ■  knittiii(-<IMrtct.'  tMraiwr  mUl 
quit*  r««wtlr  th»  p««««tit»  n%n\  to  tn<«t  ilarlnj  lh»  wllitar 
rrenlnir*  In  iliffrirjit  hon«c«  knItMnr  wfinllm  P"d«,  «>cl  rrUtltif  or 
■ln(tn(  tUa»,  Kinn.  ballad*,  and  lefnida.  Tbair  iraalth  of  xiMp 
•MM  jwat Uot  to  —ny pliei  tht  mm*  ng «m MS  allawS i» 
te  •■■§■•**  thM  «■(«  a  y<w. 
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.  pvvMDtcentmy.  Thommio  of  her  nonlMr  songs  < 
of  an  oil  lesiastical  character;  insfcniniantal 

j-mnsic  hardly  exists;  the  old  scales  or  modes 
.are  retained,^  for  the  wave  of  modem  tonality 
-J  whieh  ffwept  over  Europe  in  fho  17th  century 
novcr  reached   Icolmirl.     An  oveTi  stronger 
^  .evidence  of  meditevaliiuu  tiian  the  niutlal  tonality 
'  'is  afforded  by  tho  peoaliar  f<»in  of  pttt-sioging 
in   Icoland,  called   Trisonrfur,  which  closely 
<  resemblea  Uucbald's  Organmn.    Examples  are 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  Amamagnaan  MS.  of  the 
15th  century  ;  and  although  earlier  traces  of  it 
are  extant  in  other  countries,  Iceland  alone  hiw 
~  retained  it  for  her  secular  music  down  to  the 
*  present  di^.   This  to  pnrrad  bj  the  foUoiring 
-  example  taken  from  the  *Ioeltaidio  Student's 
Sc.ngbtik,' of  X894  3:— 

Ex.  a. 

Natiohal  Soho — ItitmuL. 

lento. 


Given  by  Pasioa  Taoawaimsow. 

/TV 


tafHMa  Matavlto  BHIri 


Inland  iUr^l-dftfeSa.  «g 

Tenor  (Meloly). 


Hnx  «r  pin  foru-«l-4Ur  fnegS  tr«l*-iS  oc  nuDn-diA-bi  li«*tt 

Until  tho  last  generation  the  Tvia&nefur  held 

its  own  all  over  Iceland  ;  but  now  in  the  20th 
century  it  only  exists  in  certain  isolated 
localities.  The  uieressing  develojiment  of  com- 
munication with  other  countries,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  of  musical  notation,  the  spread 
of  choral  societies,  and  the  publication  of 
numerous  collections  of  songs  and  hymns,  have 
all  combined  to  induce  the  Icelanders  to  a^lopt 
at  last  the  more  modern  methods  of  music. 

TMN^vr  to,  therefore,  fiwt  djing  oo^ 
and  with  it  the  last  remains  of  sn  intensting 
episode  in  musical  history.''* 

The  80-odled  Soandinavtoa  aohool  of  mnrfo 
is  of  very  recent  birth  ;  for  until  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  it  was  greatly  under  foreign 
influence.  Thus,  during  the  16th  century,  the 
Court -music  of  Denmark  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  (»{  Flemish  musicians,  whilst  in  the  17th, 
Dowland  and  many  other  Englishmen,  besides 
French,  German,  T^Ush,  and  Italian  composers, 
visited  and  settled  in  Copenlia^'en  and  Stock- 
holm.   The  latter  |>art  of  the  ]7t)i  and  the 

I  Si-e  r^imlaily  01»(ur  Dftvldwu'ii'ii  '  I«lft>zk%r  t*k»mtjin!r.' 
-'  Th.'  loelaoder*  have  an  wpixl.kl  Iu>c  {ur  the  Ljrdknn  mods  with 
tt»  tilt. ill.-, 

'  The  punOli'l  flfthado  n«rt»cmiMl  -.j  Ij  ir»h  If  Hm-  melrtly  U  taken 
hy  Itmd  full  VMiiv<,  nnd  the  »«himi  I  ri|H"  i  jiirt  'iy  »  few  ■Inir.  r:', 
Very  ■utidu«<l,  and  the  whole  aoug  auiif  vrry  •l.jwly  and  einphati- 
calljr. 

Of  ta*l.M.O.  LUl.llOI».to«taBta»«Ttt«rtatBMMiartlM 


first  part  of  tho  18th  veto  monopoltoed  by 

the  ballet,  and  French  melodies  (esftecially  in 
Sweden)  predominated  over  all  others.  A  fresh 
imjietus  was  given  to  northeni  nmsic  by  the 
operas  and  Singspiele  of  German  compoMtS, 
such  as  B.  Keiscr,  J.  A.  P.  Schulz,  and  Kunzen. 
And  in  the  imitations  of  these  by  \S'eyae, 
Knhton,  and  Hartmann,*  Scandinavian  folk- 
songs were  first  intro<luced  on  the  stage.  The 
compositions  in  which  the  veinacular  was  first 
Qsaa  were  tba  mmA  and  Mcmlar  cantatas, 
oratoDM  and  liyania»  both  by  Danuh  and 
German  oom|K)ser8,  such  a.s  Iversen,  A.  Schcibe, 
and  J.  E.  Uartmauu  in  Denmark,  and  in 
Sweden,  J.  Roman,  FerFrigel,  and  J.  B.  Strove. 
But  the  cliiff  inipulsi-  towards  a  national  school 
of  music  was  given  by  the  literature  of  the 
ooonby.  Towards  the  end  of  tho  ISA  century 
the  didactic  school  of  {toetry  be|^  to  give  way 
to  a  more  natural  lyrical  style  ;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  (influenced  by  the 
romanticism  of  Germany)  li  Htrong  intalleetmd 
national  movement  arose  in  Northern  poetry. 
It  was  greatly  promoted  in  Dennuirk  by  the 
poet  OiAlettseliUiger,  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
by  the  patriotic  'Norwegian  Society,'  and  by 
the  founding  of  the  so-called  '  Gotiska  forbun- 
det '  (Gothic  onion).  Ahoot  thfa  time  the  first 
eollcctiona  of  national  songs  appeared.  Poets 
ami  musicians  became  interested  in  the  old 
c))iL:-i  and  ballads,  with  their  beautiful  melodies, 
and  their  wealth  of  new  materials  both  in  ideas 
and  form,  and  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  treasure.  Thus  within  the  last  himdred 
years  or  so  a  new  school  of  mnaio  has  arisen,  con- 
taining in  its  ranks  the  distingiiished  namea 
of  Lindblad,  Gade,  Kjerulf,  Grieg,  fi^jogren, 
Sinding,  etc. 

DSNMABK.  —  In  Denmark  the  homely,  hu- 
morous, or  idyllic  SingspuU  oapecinlly  took 
root,  and  it  would  be  legitimate  to  say  that 
the  KwuUied  originated  in  the  theatre-Mmgs. 
Some  of  the.se  melodies  by  the  elder  Hart- 
mann,  Schulz,  Kunzen,  and  Zinck — singing  of 
social  pleasnres,  friendship,  and  wine,  or  thoee 
of  a  more  romantic  and  sentimental  typo — are 
Htill  jK^pular  in  Denmark,  in  the  Faro.^  Lslands, 
and  lar  into  the  north  of  Norway.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  three  founders  of  the  Danton 
.school  of  music,  ('.  K.  F.  Weyse,  F.  Kuhlau. 
and  J.  Hartmann,  were  Germans  by  birth,  and 
that  a  strong  tinge  of  the  German  element  hat 
prevailed  through  the  works  of  Danish  musicians 
to  the  present  day.  J.  Hartmann,  the  founder 
of  the  Hartmann  family  of  comj»oscrs,  is  the 
author  of  one  of  Denmark's  most  national  songs, 
'King  Oiristian  stornl  by  the  mast.'  Weyse 
is  considered  the  creator  of  the  Danish  romance. 
Fan  of  romantic  ftding,  and  possessing  a  Hoent 
gift  of  melody,  the  .songs  from  his  Singspidr, 
his  child -like,  pious  'Morning  and  Evening 

HMimkIt 'lite  UirtM' (ISM  (Om 
trtwUrafMkwisrtanitlUpavatartii  I 
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Songs,'  and  more  (speciiilly  liig  'Nine  Danish 
Songa '  to  words  by  the  national  lyrists  Oehlen- 
•ehlriger,  Ewald,  Grnndtvig,  Heiberg,  and 
Wiiitlnr,  an?  justly  popular.  Later  in  life 
Weyw  devoted  hinuelf  to  oollecUng  and  har- 
monising two  Tolnmes  of  '  Gamle  Kwnpewnw- 
MclfKlier  '  (01(1  H(  ro.>oii^'H).  He  died  in  1842. 
His  conteinporaty,  l\  Kuhlau,  also  loved  the 
simple,  noble  melodies  of  the  KSmpevuer,  which 
he  had  noted  down  in  his  youtli.  These  he 
used  later  with  success  in  the  romance  form, 
and  it  is  difliealt  to  distingnisli  them  from  the 
genuine  folk-songs  of  this  kind.  Still  Kuhlaa 
never  cared  for  Danish  poetry,  and  always 
prefened  to  use  Gennaa  irrads.  CSontemporary 
native  nnisiciuns  were  less  celebrated,  and 
Surenson,  CUus  Schall,  and  Niels  Schiorring 
are  names  now  scaroely  remembered.  But 
tiw  iaqwoviemeiit  in  literature  due  to  the 
poeta  OeMnsdhttger,  Ueiberg,  Hertz,  Hans  C. 
Andersen,  and  the  poblioatioDS  at  Copenhagen 
of  tlir  munorous  collections  of  Scandinavian 
folk-songs,  naturally  inflaenoed  and  stimulated 
the  musieal  feeling  and  inventiTe  powers  of  the 
song  writers.  The  conse<jUfnt  develojmicnt  of 
Danish  song  we  owe  to  J.  F.  K  Hartiuann, 
ITiels  Gade,  and  P.  Reise.  The  songs  of  the 
latter  vary  very  much  in  merit,  but  his  fine 
song -cycles,  'Uudruu's  borg'  and  'Dyvekes 
Sange'  (words  by  Draehmanny,  hsTe  never 
I'TfivL-d  tli'ir  'lui-  uppri'i'i'ition.  J.  P.  E. 
Uarttuauu's  songs  are  gloomy  and  northern  in 
oolonriog,  and  in  form  less  perfeot  than  Heiss's 
and  Gade'.s.  Among  the  best  are  the  six  to 
Wiuther's  poem  'Hjortens  Flugt,'  and  the  nine 
entitled  'Salomon  and  Stdamith,*  op.  62  ;  bnt 
at  the  present  day  they  sound  somewhat  old- 
fisshioned.  At  first,  Gade,  who  was  steeped  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Sehnmann  and  Mendelssohn, 
UTotc  only  fnTinun  songs.  Hut  by  degrees — 
influenced,  doubtless,  by  his  old  master,  Berg- 
gresn  (the  great  folk-song  ooUeetor) — he  heesme 
more  national  in  fe  'ling,  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  northern  ronianticistB,  writing  music 
to  Oehlensohlager's  and  Heiberg's  romances. 
His  influence  ha-s  ht  en  great  over  all  subse^juent 
Scandinavian  composers,  and  Gade's  cultured 
mnsioal  tests  and  tme  ooemopolitao  feeling 
never  allowed  his  .irt  to  become  ])ounded  by 
too  narrow  an  horizon.  Gade's  lyrics  are  always 
expressed  in  the  simplest  language,  and  suffer 
from  a  certain  poverty  of  rhytlmi.  lie  shares 
with  other  Danes  the  preference  for  the  mono- 
tonous, swaying  6—8  time,  and  he  rarely  modn* 
lates  Iwyond  the  nearest  keys.  A  grou]i  of 
composers  who  have  treated  the  song  in  the 
same  simple  and  popular  way  are:  EL  Rung, 
Barnekow,  A.  Winding.  J.  0.  Horncmnnn,  S. 
Salomon ;  and  Gade's  nupils,  K.  Attrup  and 
L.8ohytte.  More  individnal  and  more  developed 
in  the  aocom|i.uiinient  iiri'  tliose  by  Ernil  C. 
Hartmann,  C.  it.  Uomeniann,  A.  Hamerik,  O. 
Mailing,  A.  Eaiw,  and  notably  IL  Hansen  and 


P.  E.  T-mgcmiiller,  whose  *  Sulamitli '  cycle 
is  interesting,  and  as  well  known  abroad  as  in 
Denmailc.    A  new  note  in  Danish  nrasie  has 

been  tourlied  by  Carl  Niel.sen  (b.  1865).  Hc 

has  written  only  a  few,  but  remarkable  songs, 
evindng  in  his  rhythm  and  modnlation  a  strong 

originality. 

NoawAY. — Although  Norway  was  for  a  time 
joined  to  Sweden,  ami  in  the  past  diared  the 

destinies  of  Denmark,  whose  language  it  still 
retains,  it  ever  remained  the  most  independent 
bnndi  of  ttie  Scandinavian  kingdom.  The 
paoflilaare  intelligent  and  well  educated,  and  in- 
tenaely  jealous  of  their  national  rights.  Foreign 
mnsio  and  literature  never  had  the  same  inUn* 
ence  in  Norway  as  in  .Swe<len  and  Denmark,  and 
the  SingtpUl  and  the  oiK-ra  were  never  popular. 
The  modem  period  in  poetry  and  mosie  began 
with  the  awakening  of  national  life  which  re- 
ceived its  first  impulses  in  1772,  from  the 
*  Norw^^  Society'  from  the  national  poeta, 
Wergclaml  (called  th<"  Schiller  of  Norway), 
Welliaven,  Munch,  Moc,  and  Jensen  i  from  tlie 
folk -tale  collector  Flaye,  tiie  hymn -writer 
Landstafl,  and  most  of  all  from  the  folk-song 
collectors  Bagge  and  L.  M.  Lindeinanu.  The 
latter  did  valuable  work  in  fiuniliarising  the 
national  nielixlies  of  his  country.  He  published 
them  as  psalms,  hymns,  songs,  and  dutoes,  and 
his  work  was  carried  on  by  0.  Elling.  The 
first  real  song  writer  of  Norway  w;is  Halfdan 
Ejerulf,  whose  lyrics  long  suliered  from  un- 
aooonntable  neglect.  His  two  books  of  *  Sanger 
och  Vistjr '  contain  songs  of  real  l)eauty,  as  for 
instance,  'Lokkende  Toner,' '  Karleksjiredikan,' 
*Saknaden,'  *Eremiten,'  *Mit  Hjerte  og  min 
Lyn  '  ('My  Heart  and  Lute  '),  and  '  Natten  j»as 
Fjorden.'  The  voice-part  and  accompaniments 
are  well  written  and  interesting,  <  and  there  is  no 
straining  for  etfcct  or  origiiKiHty.  Anions;  the 
song-writers  born  between  the  years  1837  and 
18^,  we  find  the  same  inclination  to  represent 
the  iiatioiiil  spirit  in  their  art.  But  n<ither 
Wiuter-lijelm,  J.  Selmer,  C.  Cappelen,  nor  even 
J.  S.  Svendsen,  who  wrote  two  books  of  highly 
expressive  songs,  touched  the  true  note.  Thi> 
was  reserved  for  B.  Noidraak  and  Eduard 
Grieg.  Nordmak  was  a  oonsin  of  the  poet- 
novelist  Bjomson,  and  modelled  his  ^on^s, 
which  are  of  a  homely  and  popular  type,  after 
Bjomson 'speasant^novsls.  Nordraak  died  young 
in  186<1,  but  his  patriotism  and  intimate 
knowledge  and  love  of  his  country's  songs 
ezerdsed  a  atnmg  inflnenoe  on  his  friend  Grieg, 
whose  taste  whso  yoong  had  hitherto  bei'ii 
essentially  Gannan*  Grisg'a  talent  is  curious 
and  delioate.  It  la  strong  stamped  with 
his  own  individuality,  and  not  without  power, 

>  A  trad  CC  fMtlMtA  KonntUM  Uvlm  te  OimwSmm.  «1m> 

wwiMmA  t»  tosMl  ft  natlv*  nnivnrdtr  In  CBrfatlMilft  in  ISII,  aad 

to  rKwvw  tholr  natlm  liidf  p»nilM>c»  In  1814. 

'  T«  »  crtJii n  < KJ-'iilf  nvcmbln  th«  Oerman  •.■r  ;  m  rit«T 
Bobrrt  ritni.  Both  utr  th«  uidb  atrtet  icfutt  to  thr  wunU  and 
ftfit,  sad  In  kota  tlM  MoMBBMiliMnta  an  aflM  tmtod  folf  • 
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humour,  and  pathos,  but  it  is  limited.  His 
aongt,  romanoM,  and  ballads,  especially  those 
set  to  the  northern  \x)Hs  Drachmann,  Bjurnson, 
Miinch,  Moe,  aud  Ibseu  constitute  a  oharac- 
teriitie  portion  of  his  best  woilc.  Owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  ihc  ( oncise  song-fonn,  aii<l  to 
Grieg  s  cloeo  study  of  Uie  folk-music,  and  his 
aim,  above  all,  to  be  nmple  in  fonn  and  melody, 
hii  wngB,  tlioagh  enenliftlly  rational  in  colour, 
never  become  wearisome  or  mannered.  Tliey 
may  be  lacking  in  intensity  of  ^Husiun,  and  in 
the  deepw  pqpdiologkMl  qnaUtiea,  but  tliey  an 
Alll  of  poetry  and  imagination. 

An  intimate  Mend  of  Grieg's,  a  celebrated 
pianist,  Agatiie  B*dcer><}r6nda]il,  has  written 
simple  and  expressive  songs,  which  arc  very 
popular  in  Norway.  Other  song-writers,  born 
in  the  second  half  of  the  liist  ct  iitury,  are  ;  J. 
Holtcr,  Ole  Olson,  C.  Sindinj^,  IVr  Winge,  and 
liis  cousin  Per  Lasson,  C.  Klling,  J.  Halvorson, 
Andersen,  Alnae«,  aud  Sigurd  Lie.  The  last- 
named  highly  gifted  oompoaer  was  bom  in 
1871  and  died  young.  He  has  left  few  songs, 
but  they  are  of  rare  beauty  and  poetry.  Sinding 
has  an  abundance  of  melodic  ideas,  and  is  iiill 
of  energy,  character,  and  cxpr(»8i<m,  and  the 
strength  which  works  with  simple  means.  He 
responds  to  every  phase  of  northern  thought ; 
and  snch  songs  as  'Es  schrie  ein  Vogel,'  with 
its  hai-sh  colouring,  or  '  Viel  Thinnie,'  with  it.s 
tender  intimacy,  or  the  fine  national  song  '  \'i 
tU  oa  et  Land,*  show  the  intensity  with 
which  he  realises  and  reproduces  a  situation. 

SwEPEN. — In  the  16th  century  musical  art  in 
Sweden  reached  a  high  level.  Oustav  Vasa  was  a 
connoisseur  in  music,  and  encouraged  composers 
of  the  Netherland  and  Italian  SelKvols  to  his 
court.   The  Thirty  Years'  War  brought  Sweden 
into  oontaet  with  other  Earopean  nations,  and 
many  Germans  florkcd  thither.     Under  rii.irles 
XII.,  French  music  reigned  supreme,  and  long 
held  its  sway  over  all  native  composers.  The 
DiilM?n  family  (Germans  by  origin),  who  settled 
in  Sweden  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  have 
been  called  the  'founders  of  Swedihh  music,' 
hardly  desenre  this  name,  for  though  they  did 
much  to  further  and  develo]>  mu.sic  in  Sweden 
they  were  entirely  under  foreign  influence. 
OnstaT  Daben  (died  1690)  wrote  songs  of  the 
typf  of  Heinrieh  Albert  in  Germany,  whilst 
his  brother  Anders  Diiben,  who  inclined  more 
to  French  music,  wrote  only  little  arias  for  the 
Court  of  the  French  chanson  kind.     In  the 
18th  century  the  music  of  German  and  Italian 
composers,  such  as  Fux,  Graun  aud  Handel, 
Scarlatti  and  Lotti,  predominated,  bat  rimnl- 
taneously  the  Swedi.sh  conij>osers  .T.  H.  Roman, 
Agrell,  and  Zellbell  were  pursuing  the  riglit 
road  towards  founding  a  national  school,  by 
using  the  vernacular  in  their  vocal  works.  The 
opera,  which  has  always  played  an  important 
l»art  in  Stockholm,  renmined  chiefly  French 
under  Balayrao  and  Honaigny,  tiioagh  German 


dramatic  influence  was  exerted  by  Gluck, 
Naiimami,  Haetfner,  etc.    The  only  dramatic 

comf>oser  of  Swedish  descent  was  the  pojtnlar 
K.  Stenborg,  who  used  his  native  folk-songs 
in  his  operas,  and  led  the  way  through  Dupuy 
and  Raiidel  to  Hallstxiiin,  the  real  creator  of 
the  national  o|>era. 

The  song  of  the  Onstavian  period  (i.e.  the 
close  of  the  18th  century)  answers  exactly  to 
that  of  J.  A.  Hilkr,  Schulz,  Reichardt,  and 
Zeltcr  of  Gemiauy,  and  bore  the  same  homely, 
popular  ohaiaeter,  witihont»  however,  being  in 
any  sense  national.  Tlie  foreninner  of  the 
true  Swedish  Song  was  Olof  Ahlstrom,  who 
published  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  19th  centniy 
a  collection  of  eiglitcen  volumes  called  '  Skalde* 
stycken  Sattc  i  Musik,'  containing  songs  by 
himself,  by  llaetfner,  Stenliorg,  Palm,  and 
others.  Many  songs  in  this  collection,  as  well 
an  those  by  Dnpny,  Nordblom,  Cmsell.'  etc., 
still  show  the  same  tendency  towards  the 
Berlin  School,  bat  the  words  of  Swedish  poets 
were  used,  and  attention  was  thtia  chilled  at 
last  to  Swedish  composers.  A  yet  greater 
service  Ahlstrom  did  was  to  edit  the  songs  of 
that  strange  original  genius  C.  M.  Bellmann, 
under  the  title  of  '  Fmimans  Epistlar  och 
Sanger'  (1790-95).  These  are  ^ in  reality 
splendidly  humorous  pietarsa  of  Stockholm  life, 
skilfully  atlapted  to  favourite  foreign  ((liiefly 
French)  and  native  aim ;  very  few  tunes  are 
original,  but  they  remain  household  words  in 
Sweden  to  the  present  day. 

Literature  and  music  kept  pace  during  the 
earl}^  19th  century,  and  both  drank  from  the 
same  national  eonroe.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whetlier  j^Kietry  or  music  owes  most  to  the  so- 
called  Gothic  revival,  of  which  Gcyer,  Afzelius, 
Tt^^n^c*  ArwidsBon,  and  Atterbom  were  the 
leaders.  The  first  impetus  towards  the  new 
lyric  was  given  by  Afaelins  aud  (>eijer  iu  their 
publication  of  old  Swedish  folk-songs  in  1814* 
1816.'  The  melodies  in  these  volumes  were 
revised  and  harmonised  by  IlaefVner  and  Groen- 
land.  A  little  later  Erik  Drake  publiiihed 
another  series,  in  which  A  fzelius  joined.  Arwids- 
son  (a  Dane  by  birth)  devoted  himself  to  the 
same  subject,  and  published,  between  1833 
and  1887,  three  volumes  of  old  war,  hnntiug, 
and  love  songs ;  Bergstri'im,  Hoijer,  B.  I)ybeok, 
and  K.  Sudling  following  suit. 

The  earliest  composers  who  breathed  the 
romantic  national  atmospliere  and  aang  the 
characteristic  melo<lie8  of"  Sweden,  were  Geijer, 
A,  Lindblad,  J.  A.  Joaephson,  Wennerbei^, 
Berwald,  HallstrOm,  Rnbensoo,  Jj,  Norman, 
and  A.  S<iderinaini.  The  classic  time  of  the 
Romanzo  belongs  to  the  three  first  named. 
Geijer 's  songs  are  impregnated  with  the  tme 

'  Cruwll  would  n>*lly  be  CKinsl'IrrtHl  n  rinnlxh  ii^ti  ii.  .>.  r,  Xml  the 
Internta  and  deatlnlai  of  FinJuid  and  Sweden  have  ti««n  cluaely 
inUnmraa.  TMa  tmlni  mvMm  *»  aMrt  aC  tbm  ntrnttm  aad 
mndtf  of  tlw  SMBSlMflM  «oalriM,  aad  H  it  oAiB  kwd  to  daflM 
to  «MA  comtir  fM  Hwml  wmU  aai  «gaipoMn  bdoas. 

*  Thmb  vtHamm  ooatola  wnahto  puftiuw  vtUt. 
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folk-song  spirit,  and  are  powerful  and  ox- 
presiive,  but  Lindblad's  won  wider  fame. 
These  also  bear  the  national  stamp  ;  they  are 
pure,  natural,  unafTecttd,  iind  withal  really 
poetio  and  gnueful  compositious.  Among  the 
mort  teterasting  are  those  to  Atterbom's  words, 
especially  'Trohct.''  And  otlu-rs  worthy  of 
mention  an>  'Saknad,'  '  0  kom,  u\j  droj,'  'Am 
Aaren  See,*  *Strykningsvisa,'  and  the  nine 
Hcini!  .Honga  which  have  niore  develojKtl  and 
original  accompaniment.s.  Lindblad's  songs 
owe  their  ftme  and  {topularity  in  a  gi-eat 
measure  to  having  been  suni;  l>y  Jenny  Lind. 
Joaephson  surpasses  the  others  in  the  real  lyric ; 
and  the  me1an(Aoly  tenderness  which  per^ea 
his  songs  is  a  racial  characttiristic.  Wenner- 
berg's  collection  of  duets,  '  Gluntame '  (Scenes 
of  8tndent>life  in  Upsala),  were  onoe  famous, 
but  though  his  thou<,'lit.s  sliow  indoj>endcncc, 
bis  musical  treatment  is  bomewhat  amateurish. 
Norman  was  a  tmly  idylUe  composer,  and 
amongst  Ins  s 'iign  the  btuiutiful  '  Skogs  Sanger ' 
and  *  Manestralar '  should  be  better  known. 
With  the  great  ballad  composer,  A.  Soder* 
mann,  SwihUhIi  ronuinticisni  n  achnl  its  highest 
point.  Among  his  solo  •ballads  and  songs, 
sneh  as  'Tannhanser,'  *  Kvamruinen,'  and  the 
'Black  Kiiigbt,*  \\r  find  a  great  devclojiment 
in  the  aucompauimcut.  Sodermann  tilled  the 
old  forms  with  new  dramatic  life,  and  is  there* 
fore  considered  tin'  grejit  reformer  of  Swedish 
Song.  Less  well 'known  naniea  are  tliose  of 
J.  A.  Hiig)?,  A.  KSrling  (whose  songs  'Weisse 
Rosen*  aii<l  '  Alxiidstimiiuiiig."  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn type,  arc  tavourites),  A.  Myrberg,  V.  Sved- 
bom,  P.  Arlberg(al8o  a  fine  singer),  Henneberg, 
Kjidander,  Bystrom,  Nordfjuist.  A.  Bergenson, 
etc.  Among  living  song-writers,  Euiil  Sjogren 
holds  an  important  place.  Grieg's  inllnenee  may 
be  tracfd  in  his  harmonies  and  S(!iumann'«  in 
his  rhythms,  but  withal  he  is  an  independent  and 
interesting  composer.  The  constant  reiietition 
of  nielodir  phrases,  and  the  se<i^uences  of  harsh 
and  ugly  discords  which  occur  in  his  songs, 
always  have  their  meaning  and  jnattfioation. 
His  settings  of  neil>ers  SiMinish  Cycle  cannot 
rank  with  Jensen's,  but  the  beauty  of  such 
songs  as  *  I  drommen  dn  fir,' '  Si  fkr  dl  val,'  or 
'Drmi,'  with  its  lovely  vague  liannitiiy,  and 
'  Alia  mina  drbmmer,'  with  its  strange  impres- 
sive tonality,  is  incontestable. 

During  tlie  last  tweuty-five  years  a  change 
Itas  come  over  Swedish  music.  The  genius  of 
BerUoz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner  has  dominated  the 
talents  of  the  living  r<;'])resontativi>s  of  Swedisli 
romanticism.  Of  the  youngest  school  of 
song-writers,  Vilhelm  Stenhammar,  bom  1871, 
stand--  piv-i  ininnit.  His  father,  P.  W.  Sten- 
hammar, was  a  prolific  composer  of  ultra-simple 
religions,  old-ikshioned  songs.  V.  Btenbamroar 
is  oipially  successful  in  any  fonn  of  song  lie 
touches,  whether  it  be  the  ballad,  such  as  his 
•  WriUMMthatetholtlMVoMllivtlia 


fine  setting  of  '  Florez  and  Hanchiflur,'  or  a 
little  folk-song  like  '  Irmdin  Rose,'  or  the  true 
lyric,  sneh  as  the  splendid  song  '  Fylgia.'  In 
freshness,  wannth,  and  wealth  of  harmony  and 
melody,  none  of  the  younger  composers  have 
aurpaned  Stenhammar.  In  W.  Pieterson- 
lierger's  Swedish  songs,  '  Svensk  Lyrik  '  and 
the  cycle  entitled  *  Ut  Fridolin's  Lustgard,'  the 
tender,  melancholy  nattonal  tone  is  reileeted  ; 
whereas  in  his  (Jennan  songs,  such  as  the 
'Geeiin^nach  Nietzsche/  he  is  more  directly 
under  Wagner's  spelL  Hugo  Alfn&i,  Tor 
Aulin,  and  £.  Akerbog  bekqg  alao^  with 
others,  to  this  group. 

In  all  fhe  modem  Scandinavian  composers* 
songs  there  is  the  same  strong  T  >  ling  for  tone- 
colour,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  innate, 
deep-rooted  love  and  rsversnoe  for  the  folk-mnsic 
of  their  respective  honjes.  And  nowhere  in 
P^uropo  haa  the  apirit  of  romanticism  exercised 
a  stronger  and  h^|^  infloMnoa  than  in  these 
northern  ooontriea. 

Ravn.  Dr.  mo.  atamUttmrUekt  Mutik  <]lendcl). 
Hdlpher.  A.    MkHT.  JiflmVOt^  Ml  JPwtt  < 
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Vimman.yr.  Mt  Jftiia tkmitilmmwimi.  Ulpslc.  ISOS. 

OOIXKTIOIM 

AbnhjkiiKui!)   Vyrriip.  »n(l  llnhtiek.    'Pdv^liftr  rl»ii«kr'  VUer  frm 

Mlil.i<  l<l  I.  r- 1,      C  i-nhiiin-n.  18121*. 
AhUtriiin  «u.i  Alu  Uut.    ■TnuHUnaer  nt  HyrntV*  F.  1  k  \ '.xt.*  IkU 
Oeljrr   arHl   Aln-\Ut*.      'Sveiitka   FoIk-\-iMr   fr«kn  FurntMt'a.' 

StoL'kholiu.  1X14  lA. 
BMiuuweii  luid  Nyerufi.    '  Udvolg  ai  Uaoafc*  VUcr.'  CoiWDluiCMk, 

1R21. 

Vrnthyr.  H.  C.    '  Foan^*  Qvoadar.'  Baadan,  1B3S  (no  Haair). 
Ar«M»*iii.  .\     ' Stinafca r 

Lin<l<>tii<inn.  I..  'Addl 

Dylxi  k.  R.    '  Svn»k«  VitllvUar  och  HornlKUr.'   Stockholn, : 

'Schwrdl,ch«  Wriavii,'  |K4*-«f<:  'Hrennke  Vlarr.' 
LandiUd.  M.  B.    •  Nnn.k.- KoIk.-U-cr.-  Ck2lrtlaiita,J«Bll 
II«miT«ii,  A.  p.    •I>iiii.k>'.  Nornkff,  and  T 

nii"l<«ller.'    Cfii>i'nhi(;">.  l"«il^1. 
I.'  ii  l  iulnt.    ■100  8v»n,fc»  K..lkvt«?r.'   8t»-Vh.,ltn.  1998. 
kri-!.ni«-n.  E.    "Jytlnki-  Folki'TlMT.'  IKH-Tfrai. 
buhllo.  K.  T.  P.  '  FHklkUinar  (rta  Jlintland.'  StockboliB,  ] 
BMMaii.W.  'OMHlMlMadte.'  QUkiiUm  ttm  alia  Un4»  twI.  t» 

OopafklngHi,  1SRS, 
nitmmrnhalraK  V.    '  Fonrfkk   Antlinlo*!.'    CapentiMtrB,  1861. 

(Clitrfly  datKwand  d«n<-»-*  ii,;" 
rarni>'iiii-0.rnri>iikl<'llil.  V.   ■Vlwri.-li  Melnillcr.'  Bloekholm.  1SB2. 
Lau)>.  T.    '  I>antkc  Fulkrv  Umt  iiinl  gauile  Mclwllrr.'   C> iitcDtucra. 

Oarburx.  H.    'Konk*  Folkm IxH,'    ila  profnut  ISOtk   Soi.  9  at 

%h« '  Knnka  F^kmkriftcn.') 
'  An(iiiit  Bond«ann'i  VUbnk.'   Btnekbelm,  1MB. 
liATiM'fi.  W.    'Hvm*k«*  ijtf  Nomke  MaAod' 

lAiide,  vol.  II.)  (N'ln'tiharrn. 
Roeke.  L.    '  NutdUcho  Vuik«ll«der.' 
AhMMM,  ».  *m  SroMka  Mkmrimt.' 

VUkartar.'  Slack  balm. 
Boflt*.  J     '~«  Pnlkakor  frtn  n..l'lr,Ti-|  •  Stockholm. 
WrjTM,  r.  E.  K.    'aoniiilr  Kami-.'*  iiii-l^licr.' 
lUttiuanUial,  I.  O.   ' Uabbortintoiw  VUur '  (lii  pregvaa). 
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Isrldaciu.  OUfur.    '  Ulcnzkir  f^kriiiLKtiir  '    CVjpenhiuren.  18H8-0S. 

*8Bn(b<ik  hii>»  Ulrnzkit  8tiitl<->iUr}vUK».'    Reykjftvik.  IHM. 
tlvt,  BAjrmaria.    .VaurrlUt  Arrhium  d(t§  Mlmiont  KiaitHtquM  tt 

Utttraim  |\ul.  Ttl.  pp.  -Jt^^-JTl).    Purit.  1HB7. 
'anuiu  und  Bvbnm)     /IhitfruTr  t  Miuikh'ttorir         I  p  44.  hu  » 

rffrrcnoi  to  thr  Tru^  u  jur  .    riii^  iiln.-. n.  IwT  lHOa. 
lMiiui«rl<-t>.  AnguJ.    Muaim  titer  ij<<i'<dMcA«  Mutik.  i.SctmmW- 
MmI*.  I.1LO..  1.  lU.  IMMkl 

Amm,  iMcMmiy  «Mirf  Cwnny  »nf^*nt  nr6»rn. 


Thvxmu.  Bjali 
(Thla  c 
IILIi. 


Ul.«.. 


Tn  NSTHXBLANDS 

Uiuler  this  comprehensive  term  are  included 
ht!  countries  which  extend  from  the  North 
iea  to  the  Soninie  in  France,  comprising 
Holland,  Flanders,  Belgium,  the  Walloon 
•ountry  and  the  chief  {tart  of  the  old  jirovinci" 
•f  Artoia.  The  population  is  partly  Teutonic, 
e{>reBentcd  by  the  Flemings ;  ]»artly  of  Romance 
•rigin,  represented  by  the  Walloons.  Two 
auguagcs  are  spoken — Dutch  and  French,  for 
Icmish  is  nearly  akin  to  Dutch,  and  the 
V.  nuance  dialect  spoken  by  the  Walloons  is 
losi  ly  allied  to  French,  which  is  the  official 
anguage  of  Belgium.  Still,  until  the  19th 
«ntni7  when  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
ornje<l  into  independent  kinfj'lonis,  the  Nether- 
ands  was  practically  one  country.  lu  dealing 
nth  tiie  folk<4ougs,  however,  a  diatiiiotion 
Qost  be  made,  as  eaoji  division  of  the  country 
•nssesacd  its  own  songs.  Yet  even  so  the 
uhject  is  confusing,  for  while  the  otiiciul 
lesignation  of  *  Netherlands '  is  retained  by 
>  hat  we  now  call  Holland,  the  *  S[>anish 
"Netherlands/  which  in  the  16th  and  early  17th 
entnrie.s  jtlayod  so  important  a  part  in  history, 
n»l  gave  birth  to  the  tinest  songs,  comprised 
ather  the  districts  of  Flanders  and  Belgium. 
Vgain,  the  songs  of  the  North  of  France  and 
nianden,  and  the  Low  Otnnan  and  Dutch 
oni^M,  have  so  much  in  common,  that  to  write 
he  history  of  one  is  to  write  the  history  of 
he  oUmt.' 

The  Trou  vi  res  tht'  llthand  12th  centuries, 
vitb  their  kmgne  d'oHf  belonged  equally  to 
^orfhera  Vnnoe  and  to  Belgium,  and  as  fhay 
lave  already  been  mentioned  under  Francr 
t  is  unneces-sary  to  refer  to  them  again  here, 
['urthcr,  the  Old  French  and  Flemish  schools 
)f  music  were  practically  identioal,  and  the 
fallo- Belgian  School,  whose  most  successful 
jeriod  lies  between  1360  and  1460,  was  con- 
iidered  by  other  nations  as  IVenoh,  and  the 
jomjwsers  indiscriminately  called  Galli  (sec 
»«/«;,  p.  642).  But  with  the  Netherland  School 
proper  we  are  treading  on  ditlerent  ground. 
Fhis  school  jwnetrated  into  every  cultured 
'ountry  in  Western  Europe,  formed  schools  of 
ts  own,  idcntihed  itself  with  other  nationalities, 
md  was  held  in  universal  esteem  untfl,  in  tihe 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Italians 
oeoUM  the  leading  musical  nation  in  Europe, 
fhis  great  school,  however,  was  essentially 
polyphonic,  and  with  it  and  its  ishief  repre- 


sentatives (such  as  Okegheni,  Obreclit,  Josquin 
dos  Pr^,  Gombcrt,  Orlandus  Lsisns,  and  others) 
this  article  is  only  indirectly  concerned.  These 
prefatory  remarks  will  explain  to  some  extent 
the  oomplez  ehanwter  of  the  history  of  song  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Among  the  earliest  traces  of  the  langve  il'oil 
is  the  'Cantique  de  S**  Eulalie '  (without  music), 
preserved  in  the  Valenciennes  Library,  and  be- 
longing to  the  9th  or  early  10th  century.'' 
This  language  of  the  Trouvcres  was  spoken  in 
Northern  Fimnoe  and  Belgium  for  eome  centuries, 
and  dnrinf^  (lie  Htli,  I'Jtli,  and  i:3th  numerous 
songs  were  composed  which,  with  their  melodies, 
still  eodsi  With  regard  to  the  FlemUi  songs, 
F^tis  says  it  is  more  dilBenlt '  to  decide  with 
certainty  whether  they  are  as  old  as  they  are 
reputed  to^.  Of  these,  one  famous  song,  to 
judge  by  the  ohaxaefcer  of  the  poetry,  reaches 
back  to  the  Norman  traditions  of  the  10th 
century.^  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  Heer 
Halewijn,'  and  Willems,  who  published  the 
song  in  1836  with  the  original  text,  says  it  is 
still  heard  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.*  The 
many  versions  of  the  melody  make  it  impossible 
to  date  it  with  accuracy,  but  the  following  (in 
the  ITy]Knnixolydian  nuHie)  18  ooDsidered  the 
oldest  and  purest : — 

Ex.  1.  Hcer  Ilnh  n-iju. 


'AltSniMni  UtMkmA.' 


UN  U  kM  aUii.aldM«klMM^d*«NUlHBri|& 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  aim  of  the 

representative  Netherland  School  (1425-1625) 
was  polyphonic,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  work  of  these  learned  contrapuntists  was 
the  only  form  of  music  prevailing  in  the  country 
at  this  time.  National  songs  existed  con- 
tem^ioraueuusly  with  it ;  and  the  tunes  these 
great  masters  used  as  themes  for  their  f^orioua 
masses,  motets,  and  polyjdmnic  chansons  were 
practically  their  own  folk-songs.  That  such 
historic  French  and  Flemish  tunes  as  'L'Homme 
arme,'  'Cents  mille  ecus,'  '  Forseulement,' 
•  .le  me  demande,'  'Myn  Hert,' »  '  Het  daghet,'  ^ 
were  not  merely  worthy  of  local  recognition  is 
proved  by  thriroonstant  use  throughont  Europe. 

>  FMIa.MMftwMM.4ftaita.lT.4aa 

*  lUd,  T.Sttt  My. 

*  Ownr  nHiicher.  In  Kin  Knfdtrl  rrrglHrhmdrr  .VM«*»-W*»riijr*<i/r 
\ftaminr1hitnde,  I.M.U..  I.  i  \WK  «h(iw»  the  rM«ml>liMiM!>wt»wn  thi- 
H«i«»1Jn  mrlMlr  ktid  «  Hrituny  balliul,  '  Die  drel  Monnlkni ' 
(■(•  V)Urinkp|tu<.  p.  iHsi.  Mil)  the  DiFiodrof  »lt]mi*,*8Mttia«la».* 

(rom  NeaHltAii  MS.  u(  thr  Iltb  and  IStli  osOtaHw.  ud  4t»- 
cuaaM  which  !■  the  oldrr. 

'  P.  T«n  Durii«>  c«Jm>»»>rnt»-i'  tliln  Yrj  Mvlnir  that  Pnl  Av  Mont 
il<ort  aiMl  f..Ik  lori'tt  hr-inl  thi-  ■  H«lfwljn»llf<l '  In  18W  in  tb* 
Iri.iiH  ..(  I^iiw.  n.  iS«>  Hrt  mut*  Srdrrtnndtcht  Utd,  I.  ^Z^  iB 
thl«  iitjin<ljir'l  wiirk  Hujuw  practliailly  IncludM  all  thr  «>■)(■  lutHld 
III  th«  N'pthcrlandii  with  th«  word<i  and  tan*  »(  nirh,  aiid  tbalr 
railuit*.  lite  valukble  preface  cxpUlna  thr  rrrae  Dirtrr,  rbjrUuDi 
•Qtlva,  und  ■•tMisI  faim,  and  b  IndtoMMkbU  to  tha  atnitaut. 

"  I'ai-d  by  PiMM  Sa  to  Bm  ta  »  im%  Ouama,  Sm  Aaabra. 
1U.M1. 

>  Vm«  hgrOlHMwaoa  VhpklB  a  >«Ht  dMiMML  Sm  Dbjm. 
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The  Xrrlicil  iml  masters,  however,  rarely  gave 
the  wlioh'  inclo<ly  even  to  the  leatiing  jiart, 
and  seMoni  more  tlian  one  eoupld  of  the  words, 
and  hence  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
songs  thpy  bequeathed  to  us.  But  gradually 
the  spirit  of  the  folk-song  began  to  iniluence 
their  highest  forms  uf  composition,  and  they 
realised  that  in  their  chansons,  villanelles,  and 
canzoneftys,  written  iu  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  parts,  '  mechanical  invention  mwt  tw 
subservient  to  idea,  and  euphony  and  expres- 
sion should  er]ually  be  the  objects  of  the  com- 
poser.'* Ainoiigsttheworks  of  Dufay,  Biiichois, 
Fangnes,  Busuois,  and  in  Petrucci's  '  Cauti 
cento  cintiuanta,'  there  are  songs  which,  in 
reguUrity  of  form  and  simpUoity  of  olumcter, 
rival  the  folk-songs.  Nor  are  examples  want- 
ing in  the  minor  works  of  Ok^heny  Pierre  de 
la  Rue,  .To»<iain  d«s  ftiB,  Qombeit,  Willaort,' 
Goudiniol,  Clemens  non  Pkpa,  Janneqnin,' 
Arcadolt,  and  Orlandos  Lauus,  of  secular 
melodies  ooooetTad  in  a  strain  of  fireshne^s, 
naivet«',  humour,  and  brightness,  or  marked  by 
a  powi-r  of  lyric  expression  belonging  to  a  much 
]aU^r  time. 

The  picture  uf  an  age  and  its  culture  is  always 
vividly  reflected  iuits  folk-songs ;  itwiis  therefore 
the  natural  result  of  the  intensity  of  the  impulse 
fjiven  to  religious  life  by  the  'mystics'  that  so 
great  a  number  of  sacred  songs  were  created 
during  the  14th  century.^  The  i^iound  had 
already  been  prepared  by  the  celebrated  ascetics 
Qraert  Groote  and  Johanu  Ruysbrock,  and  the 
Damerous  sacred  MinnS'toiigt*  were  the  especial 
outcome  of  the  mystic  movement.  About  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  the  early  Rederylara* 
(who  oorresfiond  with  the  German  M'-idersitujer) 
substituted  for  the  harshly  realistic  secular 
songs  of  the  day  their  own  carefully  prepared 
aacred  songs.^  For  these  they  either  altered 
the  words  of  the  secular  songs  to  give  them  a 
saorc'l  meaning,  or  they  adapted  totally  new 
religious  words,  retaining  the  secular  tuiio  un- 
changed.'^ And  this  practice  prevailed  in  the 
Netherlandn  throughout  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  In  1561  Tylman  Susato  publishcHl 
his  '  Souterliedekens.  ■  ronsisting  of  portions  of 
the  Psalms  acconling  to  the  rhymed  Flemish 
Tenton,  set  nnaltersd  to  the  popokr  aoog^tDnes 

t  In  WMtaort  «•  dcurijr  mc  the  inad«m  «BMt,  nel  «Bljr  la  «tet 

\u  did  (or  tutmoar  hut  ».l>o  for  ht«  iT«OfDKibll«(ttMfWM«(  tke 
•olo-voto*.  In  \l»  hf  itrrsnrml  M>in«  «i  TwMan  lllrtlll^to  tat 
wlo-wac  with  •r<-oiii|«nim»nt  ol  Into. 

•  WMMri<l(e  Klvt*  »  luvaOy  lItU*  Mn«.  'C«  Mors  A*  M»l.'  by 
JMMqolli.  (hnwlnit  thf  tniulUoa  hrtwawi  th»  t*<o  atylc*.  wbrrv 
th*  htnnnnjr  I*  in  pUtn  chord*,  but  'tim  iMlrphoBla  atamant  U 
•till  prva>-iit  In  the  inclodlntia  flow  and  indrpcndeallaltVMtot  UM 
iH-(nnktr  |iitrt«.'    Oifurd  lUtt  tf  Vtuir.  II.  277. 

«  S«- W.  tUQitik'T,  s„-i.  t'  <  ,uliK-hr  i/etMili'-h*  I.U.lfT.Virrl'VnSrt. 
tchri/t,  IMS 

•  All  theM  aong*  dfttl  with  Cbrlrt  w  Uie  Brida(n»ai  for  Wbom 


•  FMr  Infomutinn  nn  th»  guilds  of  piMl*  Mi4  mHMua  In  tfe* 

V«Uin'I»il<l«.  «»■  M.  tl.  v  >  Kite  oftKr  /tutelk  Krpuhl*'.  <•  " 

t  Fiir  •«.»iniii.  <  fr.  in  1 1  Utor  rtdtjyltrr.  M.  vwi  r««l«-l)fii  «  »..iik» 
tlHrmch*  Ltedtrkrm.i,  mnr  Dhjtm.IL  IMTI  <*  •ry.   One  of  <"*•'..  Ivn  * 

•ongi.  'Ohapifik  Qkapefv^  vol  vaa  •uTij>-ii,'  i«  included  in  im-at 

eollMttoiw. 

"  tn  thU  tnAnnrr  m*ay  nedliir  watat  bav*  hrvn  fittmd  InUet. 
tnatml  til  oiiljr  in  ■  fnfmmUiy  or  mattUtwl  fnnn.  MMh  M«* 
liftT*  Mvo  the  polrpboulc  WTtt«n  ladiiMd  Uum  to. 


of  the  day.  Tliis  publication  was  sucteeded 
by  Fniytier's  '  Ecclesiasticus '  (1565)  and  the 
various  lioman  Catholic  song -books,  such  aa 

■  Theod<»taa^'  'Het  Paradgs '  (Antwerp,  1621^ 
which  similarly  contained  a  mass  of  secolar 
melodies.  Whilst  the  Church  scales  were  still 
in  use  the  greater  {>art  of  the  earlier  melodies 
were  in  the  Dorian  mode,  though  the  Phiygiaa 
and  Lydian  were  also  represented.* 

Very  different  in  character  from  the  sacred 
songs  of  the  mystics,  of  the  rederykers^  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  those  which  the  Reforma- 
tion prodnoedp  Vera  the  songs  of  liberty  and 
jiatriotism  sung  a  generation  later  during  the 
Spanish  oppression.  Amongst  other  collections 
the  faiii  iUM  song-book  of  tlie  Gueux  ('Gcusen- 
Liedeuboecxkens,'  1588),  and  Adrianus  Valerius' 
'Gedeuek-Clanck*  (1621-26)"  (see  VALEnirs), 
contain  the  classics  of  Dutch  mosioal  litciutun^ 
and  are  historically  of  inestimable  value. 
They  give  us  the  ballads  of  'Egmont  and 
Hurii,"  the  'Storm  of  Leyden';  the  splendid 
I>olitical  songs  of  satire  on  the  Spanish  generals, 
such  as  the  'SjK>tUed  op  de  Bossu,'  'Spotlied 
op  de  Alva,*  or  the  i>atriotic  tiongs  such  as 
'  Ein  Liedje  op  den  Briel,'  or  '  De  Geuzen  by 
Antwerpen,'  and  '  Wilhelmus  van  Nassouwe ' — 
the  Dutch  national  anthem.  (See  WiLUELMrn 
VAN  NAsi'^orwK.)  These  grand  old  Notherland 
songs  breathe  a  spirit  of  protest  against  tyranny, 
and  of  warlike  determination  tempered  with 
resignation  under  disaster,  which  sets  them  on 
a  distinct  plane  of  their  own.  In  many  of  the 
collections  only  the  name  of  the  tune  {aUm)  is 
mentioned  to  which  the  song  was  sung.  Such 
is  the  case  with  those  in  the  'Oetiscn  Liedeu* 
boocxkens,'  but  Valerius  has  given  the  actual 
melodies  as  well.  Many  tunes  are  derived  from 
foreign  sources,  and  cs}»ecial  interest  is  attached 
to  those  of  English  origin,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing collections  contain  the  most :  '  Friesche  Lns- 
thof '(1621);'«  'Geilcnck-Clanck'  (1621-26);" 
'Den  singendc  Zwaen  '  (1664)  ;  '  Stichtelycke 
Rymcu'  (1624);'*  ' Bellerophon '  (1633);>^  and 
Thysius's  and  Vallet's  lute-lrauks.  At  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizal>cth,  when  the  cultivation  of 
music  in  England  was  at  its  height,  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  the  Netlierlands  was 
moHt  frequent  &iglish  traders  arrived  in 
Dutch  harbours,  English  students  studied  at 
Leyden,  English  actors  played  in  Amsterdam,'* 

*  BKumker  hu  given  riKinplan  of  thew  liiterrhmigeKhlfi  i«rr*<l 

■  ml  MiLiilAr  aoncv  frum  tutu  old  MS.  cullccttuua  :  onr  t«  lo  Um>  K.  K. 
FldetknuimUblMlothck  In  V|pniw.a»d  thxoUicr  in  tba  EOnlfUelM 
BiVillothck  in  Berlin.  The  tuiir*  are  m-ftrlT  »U  to  ba  fotrnd  la 
Buhine'i  '  Altdentwhra  Lictrrlioub.'  mid  (r«qa«ntl]r  onear  «gklB  la 
butcli  ciiUtvtl'>n>.  tt<-r  klito  ■Gelstlt'-bv  nod  Waltllcbe  O'lupari- 
tlanen  dn  XV.  Jkhrhiuiclert*,'  Imr^iettot  ran  Ouldo  Adlrr  «wl 

1'  Or  T.rntl^iiirii  »»vr«r>.'  K'jrtli.  •  rigtofl|ta«WBi(ti»l 
Stttt/llf  IHitr*  KtrnMir,  L  4»  ««  ««. 

■>  Dr.  A.  LooMn  baa  hanaodtoad  a  aalaettoa  llvai  tka  C  . 
HcdraboMixkeiii'andUM'Qailanok-CUiMk.'  BoUi.«tUiUata» 
Inn  pr<>t»oe«  lutd  natH,  wart  pahUahad      tba  llaaiMwpvlJ  M 
tit^v.nirriiig  .ler  Ttinali^Mat  faflSH— S  lOa  Hm  ▼■unwuMi) 

"  J.  HUrter. 

"  8«e  J.  r.  l4Uid'a  article  <in  Vj,l<  riu«'«  •  nedeti<-k  (Imm  k  •  in  raLL 
of  the  TUdtehrift  d^r  rfn^nt^ing  wnor  .S'aortt  Afirrlitnd^  .VafiiS* 
fmaktidmet.  (Ijtnd'a  referencaa  ara  t«  tba  lat  edition  of  <.'ha|>t«>n^ 
M|.  MHJtif.  I  >«  ComplMpHB.  U  D.  P.  I^m. 

W  IN*  ivn^pM«  der  enflUckm  JTlMMtailllll.  Dr.  J.  BotU.  itU. 
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and  Englbh  soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with 
t)u<  Dutch  agaiust  the  Spaniards.  And  it  is 
clear  that  Dutch  muaiciaua  were  well  acquainted 
with  Engliah  balladB»  for  oertain  aongs,  tneli  as 
'Fortune,'  'What  if  a  day'  (idtntioal  with 
'  Wilhelmua  van  NaHonm  %  *  Binfbstus' 
Dream,'  aiidflit'CSobblar'BJ^/'iirare evidently 
favourites,  aa  Ihej  occur  so  frequently.  The 
last-named  tune  is  used  in  the  'OpdoiK  k  Clanck ' 
fur  the  song  '  VVic  dat  sich  miis  verhett,'  and 
Valerius  calls  the  sUm  '  Bngdalappeiiken.'  On 
comparing  this  Dutch  song  of  satire  on  Alva's 
standard  with  the  English  version,  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  a  note  has  been  altered. 


Ex.  2. 


IFu  daL 


Wtod»(«i«h 
Mi«'Alf  « 


MttlTW-bttltMMk, 


booaecUol.ille  KbiJ  tx^iu'lblj   al-lcD  tuch  ud- 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  this  colleo 
tiou,  '  Waer  datmen  sich  al  kecrd  of  wend  '  (a 
fine  patriotic  ixjcni  by  Valerius),  set  to  the  sL<  ui 
Pots  hondert  duijaent'' slapjierment '  (named 
also  l)y  \  ;ilri  ins  '  Alloniande  rekelharing'),bear8 
a  strong  re^mblauue  to  '  Walking  in  a  oonntiy 
town/* 

Bx.  S.  Wm  r  ffa/mni.* 

WMt  4at-in«ii  aleh  al  kwrd  «f  ««Dd.  Rnd '  warr- man 
WaartUt-mo  niJctotnillMi  MHt.End'  waer-mco 


loopt  of  ctaat. 
b«  •  nen  laM. 


Dmt  rtnt-men.  'taij  oock  op  «at  m  d'Hol- 


t  8m  Chappcll  *  OU  £n(rfMk  Pop.  M-ste  (m»  •dltlonl.  L  Mb  UMl 

U".  279. 

i  T'lutrnt  In  (oiM  vMitoWi  8m  SlMtart.  from  mhtm  Vkktlua 

puMiiiiy  tuiik  Ui«  toaa. 
3  C"h»ppell.  t.  117. 

*  Tbtia  •mntad  hf  Imbui.    (Tfaie  ofma\nx  piwut  rmlto  tli* 
'  I'OWwHltnU.'j 


Zee,  AU  door 


Valerius  hiis  also  included  nineteen  purely  Dutch 
folk- tunes  in  the  'Qedeuck-CIanck,'  and  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  atrnek  by  the  bold  eweeping 
niclodio  lines,  mas.sive  stnicture,  and  stately 
dignity  of  these  songs.  The  Dutch  and  North 
Flemish  folk -songs  have,  in  fact,  much  in 
common  ^vith  the  Gennan  Volkslied,  which  is 
explicable  when  we  consider  the  consanguinity 
of  the  races,  the  resemblance  of  temperament, 
and  the  siniihurity  of  bngnage  and  poetioal 
forms.^  Many  of  the  tunes  are  modal,  and  yet 
have  a  feeling  for  harmony  which  is  unusual 
in  each  tanee.  The  melomea  inoet  frequently 
bcpn  on  the  up-beat,  and  as  the  musical  rhythm 
follows  the  words  very  closely  "  frequent  changes 
of  time  arc  necessitated,  although  the  actual 
rhythmioal  figoiee  preeont  Uttle  Tuiety : — 


E.v.  A. 


BH  daghetj 


Hrt  <lat(het  in  d<m    Ooaten,    het    licb-Ut  u  •  \tt- 


'Ml  t  kW 


ken,   och     waerTck  be-rien 


The  songs  are  by  no  means  always  in  regular 
[kcriods ;  constantly  the  first  part  consists  of 
eight  and  the  second  part  of  live  or  six  bars,  or 
of  five  and  seven  bars  each  as  in  the  '  Spotlied.' 
(See  p.  590,  Ex.  5.)  Sometimes  only  one  bar  is 
added,  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the  last  words. 
Melodic  )ii'-fiy)iins  arc  of  frequent  occurrence, 
even  in  struphical  songs,  and  are  probably  due 
to  the  infloenoe  of  the  Ghmoh.  And  yet, 
pandnkal  aa  it  may  aeem,  the  aoogs  never 

>  It  majr  be  aafclx  n.^^  1 1.  <!  th.tt  twintblrdii  of  th«  MMfi glVtB  ta 
Dnyw'a  tamoui  eoUrctiuii  uvcur  iiIko  In  K.  Bflhmv  *  '  AltfientMbcB 
IJadw httuh '  and  ottiar  OamMn  cuUrcUou*,  with  only  aliKbt  dlflieir- 
OMM  III  the  wonU  and  rMlndlna.  An  one  «xitmpl<-,  take  '  IHfr 
•ta«t  t*ii  cloo»t*r  In  Oo*t«nriJv'  <Du>""  I  -JTl'i  nn'1  '  ^j^  ll<i.t  t-iu 
SchltMMi  Ini  O*«t*rreloh"  liUlbme.  I&4<  It-.tm;.  »  ..tt.  i.tiMr,  i,, 
tbla  polot  ill  hU  prtlacc,  mjiati  'Tb«  Orrouui  an<l  ul<l  >irt)icrl«nd 
folfc^oBft  an  la&i«li«iriaUili.  far  f»MB  tb*  tart  IwU  of  the  IMh 
to  tba  end  of  fh«  letli  omtatT  tli«r  i^d  a  fand  of  folk-poHnr  In 
common.  Ami  nmnn^t  th«  mmf»  mntalnvd  In  thr  Nrthrrland 
«H»ll»-(li  iM  ii>.-.-  i-j.iNiAlly  thoa*'  l?i  thr  Antwi-rf)  Sting  lMXik  of  1M4I 
maojr  ware  written  both  in  High  and  Low  Oenuan:  and  In  the 
Oirwtii  MlhiiWiiM  |w  tor  hu*um,  BlMwrla  •  BWtol  i 

WtthtlMWHll 


•  IW«>wii[^th»miwMtw^l«wirtofitJlMlyi>MM>«lrtlt<< 

Dutch  folk^onga. 

Thl"  l.lth -r«'nhirT  •fmir  !•  wt  V'  Pwlin  It.  In  the  'Sonter- 
ll«l»Win»'  ll.WI,  »ih1  U-.-.I  I  y  Cli  inriiii  null  l'Al»  In  s  ohanaou 
for  three  voice*,  and  publlnhwl  lu  Antwerp  In  l&M.  It  ocean  also 
In  a  dlffcrant  tunn  tn  the  Uuenx  wniK-hook  IM7SK  act  to  '  Ocb  0<><l 
wUl  doch  vettiwatM.'  »lao  In  OamnhujrMo'a  aad  nianjr  othor  coU«c- 
Mm  SwD«9Mki.n«. 
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fiONQ 


Is  (.       Spotlied  op  de  Bos-m. ' 


ten.  M(kilbaf«M«4N«'*«i«MM*0M4«te 


lose  thdr  dMrioal  ofaaneler  of  ngnlnity  of 

form. 

Belgfom  being  a  eoontry  tlie  folk- 

■ongi  MO  dividc^l  into  two  clashes,  F'lfniish  and 
Walloon.'  The  Flemish  are  more  numerous 
ond  widwpraad;  indeed  they  extend  north 
into  Holland,  where  thoy  intormin^jlc  with  the 
Dutch.  The  Walloon  songs  arc  more  local, 
though  they  include  all  those  snug  in  French 
or  in  the  curious  Walloon  dialect.'  Just  as  the 
Flemish  people  show  affinity  with  the  Gennan, 
tho  WsUoona  reeemble  the  Frenoh.  The  gnwe 
and  liv('lin<'s.s  of  tlie  French  rhttnH<m,  the  love 
the  French  have  for  tiatirical  words  and  strongly 
mirked  danoe-rhythnu,*  are  qnalitiei  exhibited 
by  the  Walloons.  In  the  district  round  Licgc 
a  particular  genre  of  satirical  song  exists,  called 
la  jNMfiwys,  and  amongat  the  numeroua  Bdgiaa 
dance -songs,  tho  'Crimignons'  of  the  same 
district  should  be  especially  noticed.  The 
foUowing  la  a  &vioinite 


P«uv*  tnohct    anonto  t«t    WU»'  door 


podilto  «>taa  Vo  •  c 


I  iSnd.  I  Soto. 


1 


tut  WUa'     doot       po   drl  laa  a>  ■  bo*. 

The  traditional  ballads  of  the  old  French 

'  TbU  •otig  <lo»«  nut  kppav  In  Ih?  flmt  ««dltiim«  ci(  th»  Ounit 
•oiifc'  )...k  tint  th*  mdudjr  U  »lTcti  In  LutlM*' •  hjrmn-btwk  of  \«U 
to  »ur.l-  li)f  «ti»r»tn«.  •  b  Ut  (lu  H«)l ' ;  nftroanlf  It  wm  tn««l  by 
U«  BvlMinlMi  BrvUian.  simI  br  Uw  tiOthoMM  In  Antwerp  la  \Sn. 
winMtMe  ain  bi  Ua  Jmm.  xinAnwcMiv.  t.  41.  thai  In  lit 

'  'Chtnaoo*  pop.        pr.n(nr»«  IWIipoi"  (pT»*ii««>.  Kni.-«t  H 


'  Thl<  (tialoct 


I  prnlnf»«  B»lip<«'  Iprvfa 
'lyliu  ""t.  but  within  lh«  U«t  t«iuti  >■■«« 
tw*»  Nwn  in*da  br  tha  Ll<gt  poet  NtcoU*  Ucfrvcbcux  aiiil 
by  (oik-tortets  to  pnMm  M, 

•  M  Mid  MUiMM«|Rr«omiMMBoii<Ui«  Walloon  MopL 

•  nmaiMl  Cliiwipft  Miimiw.  tan  wWib  «kt  abm  to 


provinces,  Lorraine,  Hcardy,  Aurergne,  and 
I'roveuce,  survive  in  the  Ardennee.  lu  the 
Walloon  longB  the  rrfraint  follow  much  the 
»anie  lines  a.s  other  countries  ;  rhyme  is  by  no 
means  universal,  and  us  oittii  replaced  by  mere 
assonance  ;  the  dialogue  form  is  very  coniinon, 
and  consists  of  innnnu  iJil'!!'  stroi  hi  s.''  Mtxlal 
melodies  are  freijueuiiy  found  amongst  the 
Noela  and  other  religious  songs.  The  profound 
ainoaritj  and  naivete  of  the  Noi-ls  must  appeal 
to  allf  and  if  a  vein  of  realistic  tumiliarity, 
attractive  to  the  peaaantiyp  is  repellent  to  the 
more  cultivated  taste,  none  will  deny  tliat 
they  jKissciis  a  touching  charm  of  their  own, 
difficult  to  convey  in  words. 

It  is  inevitable  that  songs  handed!  down 
century  after  century  should  undergo  changes, 
but  this  is  less  so  in  the  Netherlands  than  in 
most  other  countries,  ("onscious  of  their  value, 
Flemish  and  Dutch  musiciuns  have  at  all  times 
been  assiduous  in  forming  collections  of  their 
songs  and  thus  j>r«'Herviiig  theni  in  their  original 
condition.^  This  has  not  lj<H'n  the  caik-  with 
the  French  and  Walloon -s]H>aking  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Tliey  liave  deptiidcfl  on  oral 
tra4litiou,  and  hence  tiieir  songs  luivi-  sutfered 
considerable  deterioration  in  the  course  of  time. 
Inditfercnce  to  the  folk-song  stiadily  g.tiiied 
ground  among  this  i>eople,  and  their  prelercuce 
for  debased  tones  from  the  vaiufn^UUaniepira' 
cinnique  wa.s  fost^-red  by  inferior  roni|»oscr<', 
who  wrote  in  jin-onlaiue  with  tlie  prevailing 
taste.  For;  11  (lately  this  evil  is  now  being 
cfninteracted  by  earnest  musicians,**  who  are 
devoting  themselve«  to  the  task  of  rescuing  the 
liilk  songs  from  neglect,  and  issuing  exhaustivo 
collections  from  the  various  di«ftirts.  The 
wealth  of  songs  and  their  iHatily  liave  fully 
JustifRMl  tlo  u  l  iboUIB. 

Aft<!r  the  Itith  century,  the  glory  i  f  the 
Flemish  school"  wane<l  ;  the  contraj>untal  age 
was  over  and  monody  reigned  in  its  place. 
From  lu  nccforth  very  few  niusieians  of  any 
iiiH>oilance  devote<l  their  talents  to  vocal  music. 
As  repnsentative  songs  of  the  18  th  centoiy  WO 
may  mention  those  by  (lie  Flenu>h  composer 
0.  de  Fesch,  who  caine  over  to  England  about 
1730  and  published  there  a  %'olumo  entitied 
'  Canzonette  ed  Ario  a  voce  sola,*  They  are 
sentimental  like  the  French  songs  of  the  |>eriod. 
regular  in  form,  with  fairly  agreeable  harmony. 
Of  greater  interaat  are  thoaongi  inteispened  in 


■  The  fftaaUk)  Uc*.aakm  for  liMtuMotevctMreni 
•"Tig*  «iUi  kpfANiiUy  mmlMl—  vonla,  bat  «kich  i 
th^n.  11  rlrrii  namlMr  «r  kiM  «<  (ttlca.   MMh  ' 

MU-'  '<(  |>i,M>  i>n<IU-M««Wtol 
f>"l>.  KUiii*^!*.' 

Thr  ••ffurt*  ol  tb* iii»in''»T«  nf  thf  Niuitx-lispplJ  t<it  bcvnnli"  ^ 
•Irr  Tnnnkan«t  and  tbrlr  liitrivatinii  pulJiLatinnn  bavi  ^nnktS 
r[mtHhnt.-<1  to  tbia  and.  it.  fUm.  J-  f-  I-MmL  A.  D.  I  iiwan. 
J.  R<)ntc<^,  P.  ran  Dnjna,  D.  rT Scbvnloar.  MM  AhhIMM  alw 
drwrvr  .(ly  U1  rrenrnlllon  In  tbU  ooniwctton. 

"  AitHiiir  Ok'*"  th"- intn.. .  ru  TnT7  and  Chamnoat,  li"Tl«-n«  bd.! 
K.').,  U  .I  .urif.  K  (  :      n,  O,  CoUoo  Itha  dimtor  of  th»  iMyr 
n-tlrw  WaUmia,  vblch  ivntala*  mneb  Infcii  amiwi  about  tbo 
Walloon  toU-Mngi).  and  Uw  evr*  J.  Balm  bold  ao  fcMNiwwd  alMib 
•  THlnrteai^.tlM  farm  riintdi  baa  DO  loniw^ thai        '  " 


■a  mMrni  thM  !•  to  ajr.  11  la  I 
ttaavnanMAaM. 
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the  Bhort  ftUcigonoal,  iqythological,  and  pastoral 
plays  then  nmeh  hi  vogue.  Van  der  Straeten  ^ 
gives  as  a  cltaracteristic  example,  a  pretty 
Uttle  '  Bergere  Flamande,'  from  Lambrecht'a 
'ViMiniehe  Vnde>Vreneht* ;  bat  whether  it 
was  original  or  mi  adojitod  folk-song  is  an  of)en 
question.  '  Le  Vooggc  de  Chofontatne,'  an  opera- 
bonfle  hy  the  Liege  componr  O.  NoSI  Hamal, 
cuuUined  the  favourite  couplets  and  dances  in 
the  district  in  which  it  waa  written.^  By 
degrees,  however,  these nnitnportant  local  o}>cras 
died  out,^  and  oompooera  sought  their  laurels  in 
Paris.  Both  Belgium  and  Franoe  lay  claim  to 
Gossec  and  Or^tty  as  national  oompoaers  ;  and 
■iniilarly  (iriaar,  Cesar  Franck,  and  many  others, 
who,  although  Belgians  by  birtli,  are  practically 
regarded  as  French  composers,  having  identified 
themselves  with  the  French  school. 

Beluium. — ^The  year  1834  witnessed  the 
oonstitutioii  of  Belgium  as  a  separate  kingdont, 
and  the  formation  of  a  Belgian  nationality. 
Up  to  that  date  there  are  no  songs  worthy  of 
mention,  with  the  possible  exception  of  La 
Beaban^nnk,  the  national  song  of  Belgium, 
composed  by  Van  Campenhout  in  1830.  Tlie 
generality  of  composers  had  hitherto  continued 
to  use  indiscriminately  French  and  Flemish 
words  for  thoir  songs,  until  within  recent  years 
ft  small  group  of  musicians  arose  who  avowedly 
are  endeavouring  to  give  Flemish  art  once 
more  a  national  charaoter.  This  has  been 
designated  As  momMmeiU  JlamingatU,  and  the 
foremost  personalities  belonging  to  it  w*ere 
P.  Benoit^  whose  songs  set  to  Flemish  words 
a»  Adl  of  life  and  colour,  and  Edgar  Tincl. 
The  latter  is  an  interesting  composer  with  a 
Strong  individuality,  but  his  songs  are  few. 
Many  ofter  exoellent  musicians,  who  have 
all  written  ballads  and  songs,  joined  this 
movement,  suoh  as  Lsnaerts,  Wambaoh,  and 
Jan  BloeVx,  the  mdst  MlUaiit  of  them  alL 
Mention  must  ulso  bemsds  of  Blockx's  pupil, 
Vleeshower,  and  of  Va&  dsn  Eeden,  who  suc- 
ceeded Hubert!  as  dtreetor  of  ths  Hons  Ck>n- 
servatoire.  Less  exclusively  Flemish  son^- 
wnters  are  £lykeu  and  Tilman,  who  chiefly 
confined  ttmnsebsB  to  sacred  songs;  Miry, 
C.  Meerens,  and  A.  Goovaerts,  who  wrote  for 
tlie  most  part  nursery  or  school  songa ;  and 
Van  Ohduwe,  3.  Radonx,  A.  Samuel,  J.  Mecr- 
tVOMt  O.  Huln-rti,  and  E,  Mathiou,  who  are  the 
heft-known  names.  Mathieu  has  set  many  of 
CkMthe*s  ballads,  in  wfaieh  tits  aeoompaniments 
are  higlily  elaborate,  and  the  melodies  at  times 
expressive.  But  they  lack  proportion  and 
unity,  and  thefr  great  length  detracts  from 
their  elfect.  In  Mathicu's  shorter  songs  the 
interest  is  better  sustained.  Heertens  and 
Hnberti  have  written  songs  both  graeefti]  and 

•  Ln  Mtui^uf  atut  Pitwt-lltu.  E.  V»n<Irr  Htr»et«n.  111.  32. 
.*  Th»  open  WM  Mvlwd  *  altect  ttiM  •§»  In  Flula,  aditad  hf  U 


melodious,  and  of  a  simple  charaoter ;  whilst 
those  of  Jan  Blockx,  G.  Lekeu,  Paul  Oilson, 
and  the  younger  school  of  composers,  if  some- 
what eclectio,  manifest  originality,  novelty,  and 
boldness  of  invention.  The  curious  phase  of 
thought  and  the  i>eculiar  qualities  shown  in  the 
literature  of  Belgium  by  the  writings  of  Maeter- 
linck, Bodenbaoh,  and  Verhaeren,  cannot  fail 
to  leave  fheir  mark  also  en  the  nmaie  of  the 
period. 

Holland. — After  the  numerous  song-books 
which  ap{)earod  in  Holland  between  1600 
and  1700,  Dutch  composers  devoted  them- 
selves jtrincipally  to  instrumental  music. 
Even  on  the  title-pages  of  vocal  pieces  we 
find  om  te  tingen  of  U  tpdtn ;  and  Swee- 
linok's  skilful  organ  and  clavier  variations  on 
the  songs  were  greater  favourites  than  the 
songs  themselves.  As  lutenists,  oiganists, 
carUlonneurs,  or  theoreticians,  Dutch  musicians 
held  a  high  place  in  Europe;*  and  although 
among  the  works  of  various  members  of  musical 
fiimilies  (and  music  in  Holland  was  an  essenti- 
ally hereditary  gift)  we  find  incidental  mention 
of  songs  or  song -collections,  it  is  evident  tliat 
this  form  of  art  was  on  tiie  wane.  Hooft's 
anonymous  publication,  'flmblemata  Aniatoria,' 
is  the  last  collection  of  any  value  in  the  17th 
century,  tliough  Juctjues  Vredeman  (a  member 
of  the  Vredeman  family  of  lutenists)  is  known 
to  have  written  some  eamoni  and  viUaneUe  to 
words  in  the  Frisian  dialect. 

To  the  18th  century  belong  De  Koninck 
and  Snep,  who  were  the  authors  of  some 
'  Nederlmidsohe  liederen  met  een  en  twe 
Stcmmen,'  with  figured  bass,  but  these  are 
of  no  musical  value.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Tooal  works  of  the  fbllowing  com- 
posers who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century:  A.  Ten  Gate,  J.  Q.  Wilms, 
G.  Hntsdhenruvjter,  O.  W.  Smlts,  J.  Boers, 
and  D.  H.  Dijkliuyzon.  Tlieir  names  still 
apiiear  in  all  ]>opular  collections  of  school 
and  patriotic  songs,  together  with  ^ois  hf 
compos<-rs  of  a  later  date  and  hU^MT  Wlk,  SOCh 

as  J.  Viotta,  J.  Antheunis,  Yan%ksin,  Ridiaid 

Hoi,  S.  de  Lange  (the  elder),  Pmdens  van 

Du^^se,  and  J.  van  Kienisdijk.    The  songs  of 

the  last-named  oompoeers  are  best  described 

under  the  Oermaa  term  totkuMlmlieh,  though 

some  of  them  have  shown  more  intere.stiiif,'  and 

original  work,  as,  for  example,  Kiemsdyk  in 

his  'TnuMnkndl^e*  and  *B«nt  Jans  Olielefde,* 

from  tlii^  JAJverkens.^ 

The  most  topical  Dutch  composers  of  the 

last  osntory,  nis  words  of  whose  songs  are  in 

the  vernacular,  were  undoubtedly  Richard  Hoi, 

J.  Verhulst,  and  W.  F.  G.  Nicolai.    The  first 

named  is  better  known  Ibr  his  patriotic  songs 

and  choruses.     Nicolai,  who  was  a  prolific 

«  p.  r.  SeUarty  glw  —  tnttwiMin  pietaw  tt  ■MtaJ  Ufc  te 
BoUM^^^jlMMrSMik  a»  4»  IMt  mum,  SW  JftaM  tmmt.  Ttm 
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writer  and  a  great  fivourite,  has  written  melo- 
dioaa  and  ^xpimdm  songB,  somewlttt  wwnb> 

Mu^  M.'nilcLsHolui.  Verhulst  wjis  one  of  the 
moiit  gil'ted  Dutch  muaicianw,  a  Meud  of  Schu- 
mum'i,  ud  abo  wdl  known  abroad.  Ha  hag 
set  a  iiumlx^r  of  the  Flemish  po  t  Hcijo's  words 
to  inuaic,  aiuougst  others  a  volume  of  children's 
songs,  '  Kinderlesven,  89  Uedsrai  voor  eem 
stem,"  which  are  of  great  chann.  Another  very 
favounte  writer  of  children's  songs  in  Holland 
if  Oatarina  van  Bennes. 

Mtnlern  Dutch  8ong-writers  approach  more 
oloaely  tu  the  German  school  than  to  the  French ; 
and  althongh  at  this  moment  a  strong  national 
foiling  i-i  :i-srrting  itsf.'lf  amidst  some  of  the 
Dutch  cuiu^xMieni,  the  general  tendency  towards 
Oermany  cannot  be  denied.  Spaeo  Ibrbids  more 
than  tlie  mere  enumeration  of  the  following 
names,  many  of  whom  have  written  songa 
posMSting  high  «iualitieo:  J.  ftandtt^Bnys, 
J.  Wagenaar,  Hondrika  v;iti  Tnssmhrook,  .1. 
SmtilderB,  S.  de  Ltiuge,  Diepenbrock,  Gottfried 
Mann,  Jnlins  Rontgeu,  B.  Zweeri,  K.  Eniler, 
A.  Sprx-1,  J.  n.  L(K>t-s.  H.  Viott.1,  van 
Fock,  and  Comelie  van  Ooeterzee. 


,  J.  C.  W.   UtlTkttnM^  Ortnigt  m  Pntrntm  MN*  Sfdtr- 
'  ttmdtrhr  yallatangm  tttUrl  da  IS<i  rruw.    Orawillll.  llBK. 

CoU'WiiuUit-r.  C.  e.  U.  <1>-.  HUlatn  <U  I  Karmoni*  an  moftn  ttgr. 
P»rl«,  liSX 

Grtfiir.  K.  ti.    Ku'tl  kut'irifttr  tur  hi  mn*t^9Mr  it  lr»  mutlcinu 

lUtnt  tri  /'(lyl-Zi'M.     Bnimwl".  !"•  I 
DlitAux.  A.  rrtturyrra  ti*'  /<i  /Jmirr'.   Tr"Hv}rr4,  Jon^rura 

tt  Mtmmnlt  dm  Xtr*  d*  la  ^Vom  n  Uu  Midi  dt  ta  aOgitm. 

•tnatan.  >.  Van4*r.  t»  mutbju*  mui  Pagt-Bat  mumt  U  Xnm* 

K^lff.  IJr.  ti.    //,r       .       (.   v,.(  f. ,'.,(,.;- -I     I.,  s  l,  !,,  ItM 
Sonbim,  A.     HrUjiiUA  .  Ir  S I Xmc  Shrl-f  ;  IIAUhaI>:,  Ir  X/Xrttr  Si^. 
Fa.rU.  1901. 

Duy««,  F,  Tim.  ff^  nrnMtrmmdj,  Frntueh  m  \<titTttnttlM'kf  wrrrt*{' 
((/*  t4»d.  BnMwU.  laM.  A>  Malodti  ran  *rf  .VrderinndtcAt! 
Urd  m  hnrt  rkglkmitek*  mrmra.    Tb*  H««»<-,  ISI02. 

Varioos  artkte  In  Um  JVdtaltrifl  dtr  TtntiUgit^  teor  .VMr4- 


I  Mrtr  th«  mart  fluBMW  •(  tb«  «ld 

■■MtariMrkriM  -    AntvpiT.  1^1. 
'■■iHUctlmii.'  Antwcirp.  lS>i5. 
*a«M*n'Uadca  BowKkaoa.'   1M8.  etc. 
Vanrt.maebw.  •  U  Smrt  dai  Moms.'  AoMtardMu.  MiS-ia. 
▼•iMltMtA.  •  »t<trt»iiit«rh<  Q«lea«!li.CUB«!fc.'  IIaaH«n.  ISM. 
raj.   'fMlMha  Luatbuf.'    AmatcnUtn.  l<m. 

,Dh^  *  NleawTD  JcuchUplnr<'l '  iDn  luiulol. 
■  StichUlyidi*  ajruMO.'  ISM, 
.  8.   •  tut  Pitradlj*  '  ISia 
,  O.  dat.    '  t>«ii  Hlnirencte  ZmtmL'   AtHfttiPt  IMC 
'Het  I.liitli<wk  van  Ttiyaiiu.' 
■Cupi<lM'«  Lu»thiiC  lni>  tiituiL-l.  JOIX 
ftn.  U.  V.    •  B«llcrophoo.'  lOXt. 

CiiLLBcnoiri.   ».  MoDKiur  axo  Okxisal 
TftSiMnMbm,  HnlAiunn  vgo. 
imi  ■Honw  BalgtaM.* 
bock  ■n.n  15U.') 

Oftrton.  C.    '  Uud  TlaMiuehe  lled«rrn  <tii  »n4««  0«dktitm  d«r  14* 

VII  IS*  f«uwm.'  (VUnn.  Blblluph.)  1.M7. 
WiUem*.  J.  f.    ;0iidl«  ^^^''^'^J^^S^^  ^^tj^"^^  * 

■;(XB.atfiL  'CkMlivaiutoVtaMafcaaftaM' 

Ob«it,lMl 

r<tM>Ilarrt.  P.  A.    *  Omts  en  nicave  Uadjra.'  Ghrat.  IWU. 
W)  Uman,  Kl«tnnta.  '  AlxHcna  aln  at  m,  pitp.  dr  TrmMindr  '  I  WW, 
BniKlU-Bajn-  M.  A.    '  UadjH  van  an  roor  HMcrUnii*  Vulk.' 
Leylen.  1KT.V 

Lummrl.  H.  J  mn.    '  NIruw  OaojanUadboik.'  Vtracht,  U74  aud 

^if'i  ^    'OhMrti       Ikmtai^  nimlWIi i 

Bruna.'   Bnige*.  187B. 

,i.U.  'IMkL  UadmovltTMttWMi  tljd,-  Wdcn, 


'  NaderUmlacto 


KirtiiMlljk,  J.  C  vkn.  '  Vlarea  t«inti(  Uadaran  oitda        m  16^' 
wuw  lufft  gaaatcUlkni  en  wrrrMlliken Tekit.'  AttutaHam.  tSMIi. 

Vluten,  J.         mhI  Binridl»-Bujr».  U.    '  NcderUuf 
kitiderrtjinfn.     l<rji|«i.  l!*4. 

Joaret.  U    'Cbanaona  du  pua  d'Ath.'   Broaada,  !■ 

Oilaoo,  P.   '  Chaoaooa  pa»  m  nn  OiMla.'  ISM. 

rredarisq.  P.     •Qam  ISilL  vSBli.  «M  VMr  «■ 

Unn.  U.  de.  Rtaraadljk.  C  ma.  and  KalC  O.  'M 

Viilkalledrirnhock.'  Amatantem.  I8M& 

lyion.  J.  v»ii.  »ji<l  Buer.  M.  de.    •  Kryak  Llrtehofk."  I^itiraadra 

Bl>Hu.  A  .  nil. I  r.>M.fl.  M.    'Icpencb  lYprea)  and  Uedboak. 

Obriit.  1'iii.iu.  lin 
CucV.  A.  Ui-.  Aixl  Tdrlinck.  I.    'KlDtaMl  I  \ 
Matatend.'  Obant.  IMS. 
KB. 


Wilder,  V.     'Cb»nion«  p"p   flnT).\ndai  it.  ivI.  ft  mil.  «16cli-a 
PikrU. 

Tmy.  U,  at  (Tbanniont,  U    '  Recuell  d'ain  da  CX*tul«iuiaa  tt  d'aln 

,1: — 


BODtccti,  Julias.     *  Altnlt<1erljind{«rh« 

nach  A.  V«UTiu»*  (loaRi;  'U  All: 

aacb  A.  VafariOB.'  lralp«l«.  UOO. 
Cloaeon,  K.    'ChMNaMMBb  d(i  MWI 

Itajae,  F.  Tan.  o«to  VaSifl 

IBOS-S. 

Troelnra.  P.  J.,  ami  nn..t,  V.  dr.    I  New  clitloa  bjr 

■Ml)  Pryak  UaUboak.    Leaawaadan.  lim. 
Saa ^tha  piWhnttnna  a«  tba  Miih  Jiigjli  . 

t>walaMrt>M<«<t>allaa<w>ii  wiiairWMii  A  i  BftMiji 

Ekolamd 

Never  within  liistorio  times  has  England 

been  indifrcn'iit  to  tlic  art  of  music.  If  John 
Dunstable  who  lived  early  in  the  15th  century 
cannot  claim  to  bave  invented  polyphony,  at 
least  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  scientific 
and  artistic  order  into  the  chaos  of  harmony, 
and  raise  vocal  musio  to  the  rank  of  a  atmetaral 
art.  Hut  ;i1>out  the  year  1240  * — two  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Dunstable — the  song  '  Sumei 
is  icnmen  in  '  was  written  by  John  of  Fcmuate, 
a  monk  of  lieading  Abbey.  Whether  this 
beautiful  canon,  .still  extant,  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  many  such  compositions,  or  was  a  soUtaiy 
inspiration,  i.s  liiddon  from  us,  but  it  certainly 
implied  a  long  previous  course  of  study  and 
practice. 

As  France  gave  liirth  to  the  Troubadours,  and 
Gcnnany  to  the  Minnesingers,  so  did  England 
in  a  remote  age  produce  her  own  Baida  and 
afterwards  her  Scalds  and  Minstrels,  her 
Gleemen  and  Harpers,  all  of  whom  were  held 
in  high  reimte  1^  their  oonntrymen.  And 
there  is  a  record  of  a  company  or  brotherlioo*!. 
called  '  Le  Pui,'  formed  by  some  merchants  in 
Loodon,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  ccntnry,  fbr  tih» 
encouragement  of  musical  and  poetical  coTni>osi- 
tioUH.  With  this  purpose  they  a&seuibled 
periodically,  and  competitions  were  held,  tiuNigb 
the  reluctance  of  the  brotherhood  to  admit  any 
but  members  to  those  meetings  prevented  their 
influence  being  widespread.  The  name  denotes 
a  French  origin,  which  is  easily  j)0!aible 
con.sidering  the  close  intercourse  between  France 
and  England  after  the  Norman  Conqaest  and 
duririLr  tlic  time  of  tli'-  Crusades.'     Of  the 

>  Or  IZU.  awurdlng  to  X>r.  WtUbald  Nagal  a  «MdWdWa  dm'  MmU 
in  gngiand,  Uttttt  m§,  «lMn  IwlwartU^  tfiaMMlaa  aC  «hM 
armc  vlll  ba  feoiM.  (laa Ovmbi  m  trviin  n.t 

*  Am-  H.  I.  Rlley'a  IOmt  Cuttumnnm.  p.  BHtL  The  laOflMia  OT 
l^tln  Frmi  h,  anil  F.nKllah  wi-tc  fur  >  time  Intermlitf led. bv^tvtha 
uilddle  ol  Uie  UUi  oantory  French  bad  ^^J|''^|2^j2^JJ^'jJj|V*a*' 
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•bnndaiioe  of  popular  tim«8  in  the  14t]i  oentniy 

evidence  b  supplied  by  the  number  of  hymns 
writteu  to  them.  For  iiutauc«,  'Sweetest  of 
•n,  ring/  *Good*daj,  my  leoum  dear,'  and 
iiiiiny  others  were  secular  stage-songs,  to  which 
tho  bialiop  of  Oaaory,  who  lived  about  1850, 
wrote  Latin  liymna.  Wliila  the  minstreb 
flouri.sh(><l,  notation  was  difticultand  nncertain, 
and  they  naturally  trusted  to  memory  or 
improTiaation  for  the  tunes  to  whieh  their  tales 
should  b»' sung.  [See  MlNsTliEI.s.]  But  with 
the  eud  of  the  l&th  century  the  MiuBtrela 
disappeared,  their  extinction  aooelerated  by  the 
invention  of  printing.  When  the  j>edlar  had 
begun  to  traverse  tho  country  with  his  penny 
hookaand  his  songs  on  hroadsheetsthe  Minstrel's 
day  was  past.'  To  tlu-  time  of  tho  Minstrels 
belongs,  however,  the  famous  '  Battle  of  Agin- 
court'  aong,*  with  the  date  1416. 


Ex.  1. 


Tlie  Song  of  Aijinrourt. 


dapr*  «to>to  •  •  il  •  a.  OvwkyasawnbMkto 

Thrr  Owl  for    him  wrought  in*r-Teln»-Ij,     Whrr-f>irr  Rnj- 


lond*  aay  f«U  ud  07  n* 

^  Ckonu. 


M,  n* 


cl-w    an  •  ■  •  git 


.  Il 


To  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

belong  also  many  carols,  and  amongst  them 
the  celebrated  '  Xowell,  Nowell '  and  the  '  Boar's 
Head '  Carol,  sung  even  now  oreiy  Chriitmas 

EiinUjihiiuin,  hl((h  ur  low,  fpiAv  bin  OVH  taafM*    0iL  A 
£'n<Kow1,  I>r.  W.  Nisctct.  it.  9  <<  oy. 

>  KoT  farth«r  lafaMMtlga  ^MA  tk«  nlMtnb  urn  OU 
/>»;H<//ir  jvm<..  CteiifaU.  L I  •<  ■■^ ;  and  OflbA  JfkHtt  to , 
Hattl,  Ltt*€  «•. 
«  CM  m^m  ^iilir  JHufct  M.  Ckai»«tt  fwiltar  M I 
I  HiMwy     Mtarat  Dm  Mr  td  Umdon  In  trlnmi^  aftar  Om 

(•f  AiilrKniirt  .  .  h.ijni  »ith  pli-»*liiu'  v  .!.■•»  »rrr  jiUryol  In 
tiiiTfU  t.;l;.K'  vrrm.**  In  ht«  jirnt^  lUit  Hi'nrv  onl.K^I 
I  part  ot  the  |ni(i^«><lry  Uiohaf,  iinil  o'lnnitti'lol  lhj<t  f-  r  thi< 
in  BO  dlttio  (huuM  In  iiuuln  anri  mnng  by  iiiln.*trrlii  or  othrtn  In 
ptBlnof  the  rivrnt  rlct<>ri(9  °  (ur  that  h>  wonM  nholMr  lutv<-  the 
pniaauid  thiuikii  itltag«tb«r  ftTvu  to  Owl.'  Nwrrtbclru  ajitoii^ 
uuMj  othm,  •  inlnatrel  pl«ce  tooa appaand  on  th»  Srinr*  nf  Hnr/UU 
(H»rfl«nrl.  mrv\  the  lUiftaptr  of  .ttntn/tinirt.  cvtdi-ntVT.  mjn  Warton, 
:«l.ipt>-<l  t"  thf  h.<rv.  mil  i'<  wtiVh  h<-  ti>vi  [rlntr.l  <«>u>e  |»nl<ms 
^//>#^^y  'r/  f.njjtth  l''t;rit.  .i  '.'.'■7 1  Tin-  .tt-i\H  -I'tttf.  «hl«'h  wa« 
printwl  In  the  IStb  ovotuiT  hy  Parcr.  Bumejr,  mm]  J.  Kliifforil 
Hnilth.  (ruiu  a  MB.  la  tht  Kppiaa  aallartlQH  la  tte  Ubrarr  of 
M  ttiiUlFM  Coilaia.  Ountiridfa,  ^  htm  ihawii  bgr  Mr.  Fullrr 
MulUandtoWan  lnwuiplet>t)MMwl|aawaiiatlatHaMyOBllan». 
CWmliriditP,  lo  Kbkh  thp  uieludV flIUSi  M  akOfa   (8n  'BmUnI 

Caroli  «l  Um  MUi  Cwjtury.  ) 

TOL  rv 


at  Qmen'a  College,  Oxford,*  Some  of  these 

carols  may  have  heen  composed  by  John 
DunsteUa  or  his  oontemporaries.  Although 
in  England  tiiere  is  Uttle  left  9lt  this  earlieet 

English  School  of  cninposcrs,  on  the  Continent 
recent  discoveries  have  been  im^wrtant.  *0 
rasa  hella,*ntiiree*partloTe-song,  byDonstaU^ 
was  found  at  Rome,  and  after\\"ards  in  a  different 
vei-siou  at  Dijon,*  and  it  is  evidently  counter* 
point  on  a  popolar  song.  A  nnmher  of  otiier 
MSS.  of  ElnglLsh  comj)Osers'  works  of  this  p«'riotl 
exist  at  Modeua  and  Trent,  and  the  latter 
library  contains  another  aeoolar  song  *1*nnquo 
m'amour  '  l>y  Dunstable. (See  Dx'NST.xisi.K.) 

In  the  period  between  1485  and  1547,°  which 
eovevs  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henty 
YIII.,  social  itml  {Mjlitical  liallads  multiplied 
last ;  and  among  tlie  best-knuwu  productions 
of  these  reigns  are  the  following :  *  Fsstyme  with 
good  com[>anye,'  coinjioscd  by  Henry  VIII. 
himself ;  '  The  three  ^ave^8,' '  Johu  Dory,' '  The 
hunt  is  up^'T  *We  be  three  poor  Ibufaen,' 
'Robin,  lend  mo  thy  how,'  'My  little  pretty 
owe,'  '  Scllengers  Round,'  '  Weatron  Wyude,'* 
ete.  It  shflold  be  noticed  here  that  many 
v;iriatinris  in  the  Copies  of  old  tunes  indicate 
uncertainty  in  oral  traditions.  Formerly  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  old  seonlar  musio 
of  EurojM  au  1  ouiitrii's  was  bused  upon  the  same 
seale  or  mode  as  the  modem  major  scale,  i.e. 
the  Ionian  mode.  Bnt  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  ecclc'iia'-tir.il  nmdes  wen- 
fully  used  in  England  in  the  composition  of  all 
kinds  of  secular  nrasio  until  eariyin  the  17th 
century,  and  many  of  tin-  jiopular  songs  wens 
written  throughout  this  period  in  the  Dorian, 
Mixolydian,  and  other  modes.*  Thus,  amongst 
tin-  early  songs,  '  The  King's  Ballad,'  '  Westron 
Wynde,'  and  others  agree  in  some  of  their 
many  versions  with  the  Dorian  mode.  And 
as  will  be  later  sliowni,  modal  influences  exist 
to  the  present  day  in  our  simplest  folk-songs. 
But  in  tiie  16th  century  the  easy  Ionian 
mwle  was  tho  favourite  of  .strolliitg  singers  and 
ballad-mongers;  and  iu  spite  of  prohibition 
and  censure  by  the  Churdi  and  the  disdain 
with  which  skilled  musicians  treated  what  tb^ 


'  Tha  waHata  UUacawl  Wfitalaa  by  Wraltym  <a  Wartato 

1521.  botthamnaleappatratateafaaaHuaraata, 

<  rv»  .\iubru».  UrK-hichtr  Hrr  ifiutt,  l|m&  Biaaca.  p.  92,  whm 
tb,"  U'>ni*ri  \<-i'lM;i  i«  rrprintcd. 

»  Thriw  wi-r.-  di»i>.v<  nM|  In  iwa  bjr  Mr.  W.  Bartlax  Sqniro,  and 
aualli  urti  n'iv>  in  thx  Hritt«h  MiuanB. 

<Jl«iv  tlic  ohHptt-r  nil'  Thr  KbfltihSdMol '  in  Prvl.  H.  Wrx.ldHilK*'* 
aaooad  vol.  of  theO//tonl  Uim.    Miu,  ntay  baatudled  •lUi  adTaiita««. 

T  Aay  aoaa  Intcaaad  to  aroaaa  la  tha  nornlag;  a*«n  a  lora^jiig, 
na  futniafly  eallad  a  hitmtt  «/■  (RhaliMtiHUv  ao  rmploj-s  It  In 
Itotn^  and  Juitrt,  Act  111.  W-»in«  '  Tbrri-  iiic  iiiniif  dlfTrrrnt 
><T«i'in»  'if  the  tniM' 

"  Tbt«  •niif  U  tktiiottt  for  being  tha  only  atcular  *onf  «hlcb  oar 
'"hnrrh  cnmp>»m  finptofad :  It  ma  Um  aaMaal  af  ttnaa  MaH«a  tar 
Titrrriipr.  Tx-  *nd  Rhvphafda  tB  tha  Iflth  ecatair.  SatClwppair. 

Of,,  rit  I        I  t  •),.  I.»l». 

•At  III-  '.Irin    III.-  |>n.\|,pi«  Willi  f  <li-p|>n.  wrW  «..•• 

|mbli.h««l  *,hh  ('tit  liA'l  ixit  hffn  frr-.-lv  am-;]!!^!,  aiiil  h  v^TtiiiQ 
nnnita  r  ■■f  ths  tuni-»  bml  hiwl  >)uir|ia  »iiil  fl»l<  i>lili~<l  t«  th<-in.  vMcfc 
tranaf'triui^l  an  Hrci»--:r\t«lliul  iiim1«-  iiit"  i»  in^J^'r  <>r  iiiln*jr  kry.  Im 
tha  Diaantt  adltton,  IMO,  thaoealana  faava  htrn  rctiioml.  Hnrrarpr. 
latUaadltlaoniaalaMfhaatliini  ~ 


 jai*44  0aflaa.  l91iUol)rdlan. 

and  »  Aaoltaa  tanaa  oat  at  )1f .  tht  aOMr  4S  an  noaUjr  In  Uw 

tnalnr.  Th<-  fhryrliii.  an<l  I.TilInn  iiKxIea aCMf  la 
In  l{nt:ll>h  iinulr  tbnn  iti  Ui  .t  n(  i.thrr  oaW 
|iT*(aot  to  t'happeil  •  CNd  t'tif.  P»it.  MmttI, 

So 
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ooatnnptDOiisly  tenned  U  walo  Iwiciro,  this 
popular  scnle  triumjOiantly  aurvivwl  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Gregoriau  system,  and  has  foriaud 
the  faasis  of  our  modem  qratom  of  aoales  and 
keys. 

Of  secular  songs  aut4'coclent  to  the  midille  of 
the  liith  ci'ulury  few  have  come  down  to  ua. 
The  principal  relics  are  the  songs  in  the  Fayr- 
fax  MS.^  This  manuscript,  which  once  belonged 
to  and  mM  pnbably  wriUm  down  by  Dr.  Robert 
Fayrfiix,  an  oiniiiciit  cotiijioser  of  the  rcijjns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  consists  of  forty- 
nino  Kings  hy  the  best  musicians  of  that  time.^ 
They  arc  all  wriltt  n  in  2,  ,1,  ami  I  parts  in  the 
contrapuntal  style  ;  some  in  the  mixed  measure 
— >foiiT^tiiiw  in  the  om  part  and  three-time  in 
another — which  was  common  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  liut  owing  to  the  wont  of  bars 
the  time  is  often  dillicult  to  discover,  and  there 
in  iilsn  a  uT<  it  confusion  of  accents.  During 
tlie  latit  r  iiall  of  the  16th  century  musicians  of 
the  lirst  rank  seldom  comi)08ed  airs  of  the  short 
rhythniicjil  kind  aj>propriate  to  ballads,  and 
poets  rarely  wrote  in  tliis  metre,  for  Imllad- 
writing  had  become  a  scpirato  emplovnu  iit. 
It  should  also  be  noted  tliat  English  Church 
comiKMers  did  not  take  po()ular  or  folk-songs 
for  tiie  enbjecta  of  their  masses  and  motets  as 
was  the  custom  in  foreign  countries,  though 
they  were  freely  used  as  themes  for  variations, 
OT  conM  fsrmi  for  polyphonk  wovks  by  instm* 
mental  composers. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  mnsie  was  gene- 
rally cnltivatedf  and  song  was  universal : 
'  tinkers  sang  catches  ;  milkmaids  sang  ballads  ; 
carters  whistled  ;  each  trade,  even  the  In-ggars, 
had  their  apecial  songs.'-'  The  l)i>st -known 
songs  of  this  period  from  1  .'irjS  to  1 603  were  '  The 
Carman's  Whistle,'  'All  in  a  darden  Green,' 
'Dulcina,'  'The  British  GrenadierS,'  'Death 
and  the  Lady,'*  'Near  Woodstock  Town,' 
'Light  o'  Love,'  'Children  in  the  Wood,'-' 
'The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington,'  '  Willow 
Song,'''  'Grcenslceves,'  'The  Friar  of  Orders 
Gray,'  'O  Death,  rock  me  asleep,"'  and  'Frog 
Galiiard.'  This  last  song  by  John  Dowland  is 
almost  the  only  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  of  a  favoarite  folk -tune 
known  to  hvn  oonic  from  the  hand  of  a  cele- 
brated composer.  Dowland  originally  wrote  it 
as  a  part-song  to  the  words,  *  Now,  O  now,  I 
needa  nuut  ^rt/  bnt  aftenraida  adt{ited  it  for 

tKtntlim  miMt  klM  be  mada  of  thnr  MSa  In  th<<  Rritlih 
■waom.  Add.  MSS.  wm  contNliu  wmw  Ixllwla.  Thf  \l>*.  wm 
tttcovimi  hf  RlUon,  mkI  »  few  plwea  w«t«priniad  In  J.  H.  Sfnith'i 
■Ha«ln>  AntlijaA.'  Add.  MRS.  Sl.tIKi  U*  vo(M««mUlnln(  no  In* 
ann  thirtr.thr"*  •onir*  hr  KtnK  Hvnry  VIII.  (•man(*t  thrnt 
•Own  |tn>w  the  hi>Ily,'  mhl.-h  In  »  flrir  t^ng),  tjM  tm/t  by  ComUhf. 
I'&rthtiig.  Jihii  Kluyil,  Trie "tt,  uml  nthrra.  Royal  MSa.  »pfwn<llx 
n  conUlm  Unar-|MrU  of  twenty  (rcular  mmfit,  perhap*  «ritt«n 
iMfon  IMO.  This  aoltoeUMi  eanlaliM  nwny  dMe*-tmM,  mA  m 
■  Mr  Mr  •'•rvw'a  Dompa,'  alw  pftBtod  In '  Maalca  Antl^M.'  vlth 
wrml  of  ihn  older  inngi  OVU,  Mbtorf  4<  Knflitk  MtUh,  M 
ri  tr  i 

a  nutii-r.  ii  ^19  >  Cltapfwll.  1.  sa 

4  A  «iri«ol  iMllftdi  from  'Th«  ItallM ol  OMlUk' 

•  ■  ttti-t  y  Char« '  wu  •unit  to  tilia  tPM 

•  '  A  poor  ■»ul  wt  •lnhlng.' 
t  ThU  WW  th«  flnt  tallaa  knovn  to  Iwra  as  I 

^Imant;  It      tar  tba  latat  CteppaU.  I.  111. 


one  voice  with  accompaniment  for  the  faite. 

This  practice  of  writing  songs  for  either  one  or 
many  voices  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
England,  as  in  Italy  ;  and  in  both  coantries 
the  Into  or  theorbo  sustained  the  under  parts 
wlien  sung  by  one  voice.  Dowland's  con- 
temporary, Thomas  Ford,  published  songs  for 
one  or  four  voifieR,  one  of  which,  '  Since  lirst  I 
saw  your  jaco,'  not  only  still  retains  its  {lopu- 
larity,  but  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the 
earliest  melodies  written  by  a  trained  musician 
in  modern  tonality.  William  Byrd's  adoption 
of  the  'Carman's  WhisUa'  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book  i.s  well  known  ;  it  is  a  dance- 
tune,  and  so  also  is  '  Greensleevcii,'  and  many 
others.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  dance-tunes 
contained  in  these,  and  foinewhat  later  col- 
lections of  lute  and  virginal  umsic,  are  the  most 
valuable  sources  we  i>oaaeflB  for  accurate  and 
tnistworthy  versions  of  the  music  of  the  folk- 
songs. They  are  trxastworthy  In'cause  tliey  were 
written  down  at  the  time  by  skilbnl  musicians, 
and  therefore  esojip(Hl  the  risks  of  transtnis.sion 
by  ear  alone.  The  names  or  wonls  of  many 
ballads  are  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  *  and  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists.' 

A  few  words  may  l>c  introduced  here  on  the 
form  of  |)o]nilar  English  ballads,  or,  in  other 
words,  folk- songs. In  dance,  or  march,  or 
ballad  music  which  has  grow  n  front  the  recita- 
tion of  wonls  to  a  chant,  or  to  a  sliort  rhythmical 
tune,  the  nmsical  design  is  found  to  rcsitle  chiefly 
in  till'  rhythm,  and  not  in  the  balance  of  keya. 
The  ordinary  rhythm  of  ballads  was  the  even 
fashion  of  four-lmr  phrases,  ai^  for  instance,  in 
'Hie  hunt  is  up 't — 


Bz.  s. 

Plimse.  1 

t 


2i)d  Phrn-s*" 


And  Bairy  our  Kliif  la  (got  himttnc  ^  tiriog  bl*  deer  to  tef. 

The  fhree-bar  phrase  rhythm  is  generally  met 

with  in  the  jij;;  and  hornpipe  tunes  of  England, 
such  as  '  Bartholomew  Fair/  but  it  sometimes 
0000 rs  in  songs  of  other  kinds.  Of  the  rhytiim 
in  'My  little  pretty  one.'  which  has  three 
phrases  of  two  bars  each,  and  a  fourth  of  three 
bars,  there  are  wvaral  otiier  examples  ;  and, 

«  Th*  fnllowlnc  ar*  (MM  aC  tk»  Mladi  8luUw«p*«rt  rafcn  ts: 
•T\\r  hunt  in  up." ' Heartaeaae.'  'WHIow.  Willow.'  •  It  wm  a  lovrr 

fiti  l  -  (:m;-ri«irrvwi/  'I'ndrr  t))*-  irrryTiwtw"!  trrw,"  *  e.L'riti3r 

hw.^-t  H,.l.in.-  ru- 

'  Ilrii  .Tc.riaon'i  ponn,  't>rlnk  to  m*  nnly,'  la  lor  c«*r  aaaoGlat«d 
with  th«-  Mimnr  iMMtiral  imh-oanlHr  tM*  HOlM  to  «M. 
Mrlllnh.  nbnntlNKL 

The  wt>rd  '  t«1lMl '  w«a  *ppll«<l  In  a  Irvwr  aniM  to  rvrry  klndal 
•one  The  lullwl  of  thU  period  niol.  IikIi-.n1,  np  t..  tb'  I ^( h  v^tiny. 
ii«ually  iiimna  * pIroNi  of  narrmttvr  vf-r**'  irt  tb-'  iii»t«lrof 

tho  flr«t  •tAiiM  Iwlnir  rrp«*t»»d  f"r  c^rrv  ont-  II 

■lao  niinl  In  Rnflaivd  for  thAt  whteh  In  'I'.hrt  ■  <>iiiitrl<**  U  dr>.lKnal<»l 
»  '  fnlk.aoiic.'  and  thia  term  haa  a(  noant  yran  haao  ali»  •GcaMrd 
luBnflMSIv  Mr  lOTBvtaanf  Which  MMtWIrr  ' 
people. 
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My  ZUtU  Prdiy  One. 
t  I 


2  8 


I 


iiuloed,  there  are  ulmndant  varieties  of  imgnkr 
rhytliin.    lint  it  may  l>e  lield  as  a  gonoral  con- 
clusion that  the  musical  rhythm  follows  the 
rhythm  and  metre  of  the  worda,  and  Twies  with 
them.     Compound  time  is  very  common  in 
English  ballads,  especially  during  and  after  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
hy  tlu!  influence  of  the  French  dance-music, 
which  Charles  II.  brought  into  Ejjgland.  In 
modulations  they  exhibit  but  little  variety.  The 
most  frequent  arraiigemi  iit  is  the  half^close  on 
tho  dominant,  ami  the  le.idin/j  note  jm-ccding 
the  tonic  at  the  end  of  the  melody,  as  in  '  Tlie 
hunt  is  np.'  In  another  arrangement  the  half 
close  is  ..n  tho  sub-dominant,  and  the  penulti- 
mate note  is  on  the  supcrtonic.    In  minor-key 
ballads  the  relative  major-key  often  takes  the 
place  wbi  ]i     held  by  the  dominant  in  major- 
key  ballads.     Another  peculiarity  of  many  old 
l>allads  are  'burdens.'    Sometimes  the  burden 
was  .sung  by  the  boss  or  baasea  underneath  the 
melody  to  support  it,  jis  in  *Sumer  is  icumen 
in  '  ;  or  it  took  tlte  shape  of  'ditties,'  tlie  end 
of  old  ballads,  introdaoed  to  eke  out  the  words 
of  the  story  to  the  length  of  the  musical  phrase, 
as  in  the  'Willow  Song.'    In  this  case  the 
burden  was  sung  continuously  by  the  same  voice, 


Ckonu. 


iiir  Eglauwre.^ 


sir     S(-I*-inoinb  that    v»-liMit  knight.  Fa  la 

Sda. 


■  oosou 


kHtkydowBdUly.  And  m 


lin«i«adi^JUl 


>  J.  KtaAbrd  SnUUt'i 
Dnritay  OoMStat.* 


MiH.  Ant.'  1. «,  t*k«n  (ran  th*  'Manr 


but  in  other  instances  it  was  taken  up  by  tlie 
ch<Hiis  at  the  end  of  a  solo  song,  or  solo  and 

chorus  combined,  as  for  instance  in  the  burden 
of 'Sir  Jiglamore.'  The  burdens  often  consist 
of  mesninglesa  syllables,  as  in  '  It  was  a  lover 
and  his  1 or  the  last  example  quoted.'^ 

With  tlu'  advent  of  tho  ]7tli  century  there 
commenced  a  j^oriod  of  transition  in  tho  history 
of  nmsic,  and  more  especially  in  the  history 

of  .Song.  The  change  was  iiiiirktd  by  the 
acceptance  of  many  new  princ  ij>h  s  in  musical 
compoflition,  and  by  a  steady  growth  of  skill 
in  instrumental  performances.  Hut  its  most 
distinguishing  feature  was  an  increase  of  atten- 
tion to  the  conformity  of  notes  with  words ;  that 
is,  to  the  diligent  study  of  everything  that  goes 
to  jiorfoet  what  is  called  expression  in  music.^ 
And  this  was  the  natural  development  of  the 
inontxlic  revolution  whose  origin  in  Italy  has 
already  Im-oii  flescribed.*  But  the  success  of 
the  new  departure  was  at  first  as  partial  and 

1  111  perfect  in  England  as  elsewhere.  In  Bumey 's 
words,  '  Harmony  and  contrivance  were  re- 
linquished without  compensation.  Simplicity 
indeed  was  obtained,  but  devoid  of  accent,  grace, 
or  invention.  .  .  .  Tlie  first  attempts  at  air  and 
recitative  wore  awkward,  and  the  basses  thin 
and  unmeaning.  Indeed  the  composers  of  tliis 
kind  of  music  had  the  single  merit  to  boast  of 
affoiTling  the  singer  an  opportunity  of  letting 
the  words  be  perfectly  well  understood,  as  their 
melodies  in  general  consisted  of  no  more  notes 
than  syllables,  while  the  treble  accompaniment, 
if  it  snbsistofl,  being  in  unison  with  the  voice 
]»jirt,  could  occasion  no  embarrassment  or  con- 
fusion.' * 

Nothing  was  more  significant  of  the  change 
coming  over  music  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  than  the  numerous  colleo- 
tions  of  '  Ayres '  or  '  Ayres  and  Diak!giiai  *  fbir 
solo  voices,  or  for  groups  of  voices  accompanied 
by  the  lute.  These  collections  also  were  remark- 
able for  the  dainty  and  delicate  poems  they 
contained  ;  in  many  cases  the  poet  and  the 
composer  were  one  and  the  same  person.*^  Solo 
songi  with  instrumental  accompaniment  had 
l)ccn  composed  by  %rd,"  but  they  were  re- 
arranged for  several  voices  when  he  published 
Aem  in  1688.  The  first  collections  of  songs 
published  as  solos  appeared  about  the  year  1600, 
contributed  by  the  most  eminent  composers  of 
this  period,  Jones,  Rosscter,  Morley,*  Coperario, 
Ford,  FemboBoo,  Campion  and  Jolmson.*  Tkt 

2  Kcir  thr  shore  n'iii»rk«  on  fr.riii.  ih'c  Mlw  0.  rmijlltt't  lltlllh 
ri>ttllt'<l  AVr>»  or  hrtifpi  in  Vornl  Music,  Ifartrrf  WorM,  UU. 

MulUh'a  TrantUkm  Ptriod  <ff  "■  itnat  J'MbiJ.  US. 

«  iU*  MniroDIA. 

*  Hiirii.-y  «  Hlforg,  vol.  ill.  p,  rWi. 

'  Ki.r  lii»t»n.f.  C;in,pl<iii  iind  J.mi  «  :>iirl  pcrhapa  Morlry. 

'  T*r»l»e  III  the  cDllwtloii  called  '  fMlina,  Svncta.  »vng»  of 
Siulnr*«  mirl  Pietic' 

»  Morlrjf  »  rrl^hrmted  '  It  WM  K  1oT«r  and  kla  Um'  appmml  in 
hi*  •  Kimt  lio«ki>  of  Alrr«  or  I.l»t).»  fhr  rt  S..r)i:r»  to  »U\g  nivd  pl«y 
to  the  I,ut«  with  the  Riw-Vlcil.' -.ti  ujhI  N      I  k.i]  n  ttut  pn> 

vloualjr  lu  IJW?  ha  bad  nrrmngcd  a  acrica  o(  oanioneta  br  It«Uan 
and  Rr»llab  oeinpoMn  M  »  «ollMttoii  for  OM  vmw  with  Mt. 

N«v*i.  u.  ija 

^  •Jobnm'abMttfWIalr.'AiIwIkdlteaiaMnMnM*^^,' 
k  sl«m  ta  H«ndi%  •  Ingltah  Soiisi  «(  Um  17tk  ami  ISUi  OMttajr* 
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style  of  their  solo  songs,  ooasisting  of  a  very 

simple  unaffected  tunc  supported  by  simple 
harinonirs.  harl  a  doM  resemblance  to  the  uut- 
Boug^,  though  in  some  few  esses  a  msioaMNis 
dcclmnatiou  wasatteinptod.  In  Rn.s.sf  tor,  Jones, 
Fonl,  and  Canipiun,  the  lyric  eleiiuMit  was  more 
pronounced  than  iu  Ferrubosco.'  Nearly  all 
the  abotre«ineiitioned  oomposers  were  among  the 
contrihutora  to  the  collection  published  by  Sir 
W.  Leiglitou  in  1614.  This  collection  was 
entitled  *Teares  or  Lanientacions  of  a  sorrow* 
foil  Boule,'  but  its  contents  were  ntostly  songs 
in  four  i^rts.^  Ford's  song,  '  Since  first  I  saw 
your  face,'  shows  the  kind  of  lute  accom[iauiment 
emi^oyed  for  those  songs.* 

The  iwjmlMrity  of  ina.sques  at  Court  offered 
opportunities  to  conipoaors  for  the  introduction 
of  lyrio  songs  and  danoe-tunes.  Some  seientMo 
musicians  mny  liave  'li.s<l;iiiied  this  kind  of 
work,  which  only  rei^uired  simplo  little  ditties 
skin  to  the  folk-songs.  NeveruielessCsmpion, 
Johnson,  and  later  on  Henry  Lawce^  won  great 
favour  iJi  thin  l>riuich.  Henry  Lawes  merits  a 
qncial  nitiutiou  a  comjioser.  Known  as  a 
professed  writer  of  songs,  he  was  the  first 
Eii^'lislniian  wlio  tuade  it  a  study  to  give  ex- 
pression to  wordii  by  musical  sounds,^  and  tlie 
care  with  which  he  set  words  to  nrasio  won  him 
recognition  from  the  chief  poets  of  his  da}*. 
One  of  his  best-known  songs,  'Sweet  Echo,'  is 
taken  from  Milton's  *Gomu8.'  Lawes  published 
also  several  books  of  Ayres  and  DialoL^urH  tor 
one,  two,  and  three  voices,  with  the  as.sistani  <• 
of  hia  brother,  William  Lawes,  whose  fame  chiefly 
rests  on  his  nrasio  to  Herridc's  words  *  Gather 
ye  rosel.uds.'  At  this  epoch  the  iiifhii  iieo  of 
the  Italian  recitative  style  can  be  plainly  traced 
in  all  English  oomposets.  Heniy  Lawes  was 
undoubtedly  Ikniliar  with  the  works  of  his 
Italian  coritemiMiraries  and  recent  predecessors, 
and  especially  with  .Monteverde,  whane  blemishes 
and  beauties  were  reflected  in  his  own  mu^ic. 
A  good  illustration,  both  of  his  skill  and  of  the 
fragmentary  character  of  his  melody,  will  bo 
found  in  hte  mnsie  to  Waller's  *  While  I  listen 
to  tliy  voice." ^ 

It  was  a  custom  with  ]»oets  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  to  write  new  words  to 
favourite  old  tunes,  and  this  practice  has  made 
it  almost  in)|>ossih!<'  to  assi<;n  precise  dates  to 
many  songs  and  ballads.  Thus  in  Hit  Philip 
Sidney's  poems  the  heading  '  to  the  air  of '  eto. 
— often  a  IVen<^  m  Italum  tune — constantly 

'  Punr,  MiuJe  of  the  .<^>-rnr<rnt't  Cmnhtrti  {Oxfirrd  HItt.  vnl.  III.), 
p.  n.l  rt 

*  W»nt  of  «|Mtoi<  precloiln  nirtitluu  initeUUof  PUy  funl'«,  K*Ten»- 
•nAli,  mirfcjr*.  Lclghtoo*  mm)  UwmlmM  ImtamtlBgonltogtlom 
of  AUwn,  Md  th«  naulcr  U  rctamd  to  tlM  MtldM  aadar  tbatr 

MVprtl  nnmea  In  thU  IMcKuimrjr. 

r.lvn  ill  Fury's  i/utir  ofthr  Srmlr.  ulh  C- nlurf.Jf.  UK 

'  .*<'o  .<..iiri.-t  -i  lilrcM*"!  to  >>J"  Mllti.n  In  |)W-W. 

'  I'lv  1!  '1  '  v>  r.-Mici(l  DliihiKiif  for  Om-.  Twi.mid  Thrr*  V.ij-cru, 
By  tl«dir)-  lAwia,  Mrv»nt  to  hU  UU  M*.^'  in  bU  nubllck  and 
■rimto  rautick.  Tlw  fflaik Book*,  Uadaa.  Priutad  Iv  T.  R.  fer 
7o1in  TUytapl.  And  am  tn  b*  loM  at  Mt  Shop,  in  th*  ImcrTmnpl*. 
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reeurs ;  and  many  .of  the  lialk-timca  ware  sng 

to  three  or  four  sets  of  words  bearing  diflmait 
dates,  and  having  little  or  no  relation  to  esch 
other.  Among  songs  to  be  fbtand  ut  1l» 
principal  collections  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th 

century  was  the  tune  of  '  Cheerily  and  M-  rrilj  ' 
afterwui-ds  sung  to (ieorge  Herbert  s  *Sw»rt.t  daj, 
and  better  known  by  its  later  name.  '  Stingo.  <!r 
oil  of  barley,"  'The  country  lass,'  and  'Cold 
and  raw '  were  all  sung  to  the  same  Ume,  and 
many  another  example  might  be  addneedL 

During  the  Commonwealth  secular  muac 
flourished  in  England,  and  notwithstandai^ 
the  abolition  by  the  Puritans   of  catheJrsJ 
choirs  and  theatre  music,  domestic  mtisie  wu 
much  cultivated.      A    few  of   the  favonriOt 
ballads  of  that  time,  both  Puritan  and  Loyalist, 
were,  *Hey  then,  up  we  go,'  'Lore  Iks 
bleeding,*  *I  live  not  where  I  love,*  'When 
love  was  young,'  'When  the  king  et\joya  hie 
own  again,  "  and  *I  would  I  were  in  my  cnra 
country.'    At  the  end  of  the  CSommonn-ealtL 
the  secularisation  of  music  was  compb-te,  sui 
with  the  itestoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  ItJtJU  « 
hghter  and  more  ntelodious  kind  of  music  wa» 
introduced.      In   liis   exile   Charles   II.  hd<i 
grown  loud  of  French  danoe  music.  Ballads, 
too,  came  into  popular  favour  again,  as  tiie  kisi; 
was  partial  to  lively  tunes  with  strLHiu'ly  marked 
rhythms.  Of  the  abundant  songs  uf  tliat  (tc-riod. 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  were :   *  Here's  « 
ht  altli  unto  his  Majesty,'  '  Come  las.ses  andladf,* 
'Tmy  Town,'  "Barbara  Allen,' '  Under  the  grwn- 
wood  tree,'  '  Dulce  Domum,'  '  Liliiburlero,' * 
and  *  Hay  Fair,'  now  better  known  as  *  Ooldca 
Slumbers." 

As  already  mentioned,  educated  musicians  at 
England  were  about  this  time  very  much  uudtr 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  and  French  scbools. 
Tlie  .style  <»f  riHi.ini  Huni].lii(  y,  wliom  Cliarie* 
II.  sent  to  1  lanco  to  Htudy  under  Liiiij,  wa» 
entirely  founded  on  that  of  his  teacher ;  sad 
on  liis  return  to  England  Humphrey  ffftcte<l 
a  revolution  in  English  music.    Few  artiste 
have  exercised  a  more  powerfhl  inflnenee  ee 
thoir  countrymen   and  contem|)orarie8  than 
Humphrey  ;  and  his  work  was  all  aocomplislK^ 
in  the  brief  space  of  seven  years.    He  returned 
from  Psris  in  1667,  and  died  in  1674,  at  tbt 
early  age  of  twenty-seven.    His  sfin^'.  *  I 
all  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove, '  ^  ha^  haidlf 
yet  oeased  to  be  sung,  and  it  is  a  good  «xampk 
of  his  work,  '  which  shows  a  continually  varyiDj: 
adaptation  of  music  to  changing  sentiment  oif 
words,  snd  tiie  meet  fsstidious  observance  of 

«  RltM)nr«lla  tlilK  t)u'  niiMt  fiuiKiu»  iinil  popular  &lr  ImM 
In  thU  »>untr).    S<v  rhnpgrfl,  L 

"  S*r  I.ILLIIIl  ni  lRK 

'  Diirin.'  tli>-  nth  (i-iittirjr  niany  of  our  )>»l)a<l-tuTicai  hat)  f-.»^w 
X\,-  \>.  »  \\  lilt"  til.-  N<  tli»Tliiiidji,  ami  wrrr  therf  i>ilrit«-»l  » !th  IVjv  t. 

Hifiljr  pnraertiiifc  Uia  KriKlikh  titlml  in  inovt  <■(  tW  aitani 
lanwra*  oolUctlona  of  tontf.    Var  innUnrf  'Th*  hunt  to 
'Fortnne  ray  tvm'tmtmt  atvendly  in  tb«  VtyrAm  liiita  WoS. 
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their  eniphasu  and  qnantity.'  *    Many  aongs  of 

his  may  he  found  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  timfi.^  A  fellow- student  in  the  Chajiel 
Royal,  to  whom  Humphrey  taught  much,  was 
Jfi£ii  Blow.  In  1700  Bkm  pnblishod  a  ▼olnme 
of  his  own  songs  under  the  title  of  '  Aniphion 
Anglicus,'  Aud  his  setting  of  Waller's  'Self- 
BraishMl '  is  evidence  tiiat  be  eoiild  sometiinai 
comjiose  with  t«ndemea8  and  grace.  Then 
Matthew  I>ock,  the  famous  masque -composer 
who  wrote  '  The  delights  of  the  ImjIiIo,"  a  most 
popular  song  in  its  day,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and 
he  ha'i  the  honour  paid  to  him  of  an  olflgy  by 
Purcell  at  his  death  in  1677. 

Had  Heniy  Ponell  never  written  anything 
hut  songs,  lie  would  still  have  establiHlied  his 
claiju  to  be  the  greatest  of  Engli.sh  niusiciiins. 
In  dignity  and  grandeur,  in  originality  aud 
beauty  he  has  no  equal  among  ^^jwc***^  Mng* 
writers.     After  his  death,  his  songs  were 
collected  under  the  title  of  'Orpiieus  Brit- 
annioos,'  and  *FalI  &thoai  five,*  'Come  unto 
these  yellow  sands,'  'From  rosy  bowers,'  'I 
attempt  from  love's  sickness  to  fly/  amongst 
others,  have  been  sung  down  to  onr  own  thnee. 
lie  was  a  contributor  also  to  Playford's  publica- 
tinn  'Choice  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  but  his 
lincst  songs  will  be  found  in  the  oj>eras  and 
playa  for  which  he  composed  the  incidental 
music.     '  Di<lo's  lament '  should  bo  noted  for 
the  skill  with  which  the  whole  song  is  con- 
atnioUkl  on  a  ground  baaa  of  five  bmu  This 
is  repeated  without  intermission  in  the  lowest 
part,  bat  so  unconstrained  are  the  upper  parts, 
so  fhse  and  develo|)cd  is  the  rhythm,  so  [mthetic 
and  varied  is  the  melody,  that  the  device  wmdd 
easily  escape  olwerviition.-'    Iktwcen  16H.'?  and 
1690  Turcell  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  great  Italian  masters,  and  their  teachings 
are  manifest  in  his  iim>i<'.     He  did  not  indetxi 
lose  any  of  his  individuality,  but  the  melody  of 
his  songs  became  henosforto  smoother  and  more 
flow^ing,  and  the  accompaniments  more  varied. 
A  common  fault  of  tlio  music  of  Purcell's  time 
was  a  too  servile  adherence  to  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  the  changing  sense  of  the  words 
:v;is  too  often  blindly  followed  to  the  sacrifice 
ot  musical  construction.*  Purccll  avoided  these 
faults ;  with  b»  fine  instinct  for  melody  and 
liarmony,  and  his  thorough  scientific  e<lncation, 
no  extravagances  of  any  school  could  lay  a 
strong  or  permanent  hold  upon  his  genins. 

From  1700  to  ISOO  England's  previous  re- 
pute as  ft  l%nd  of  Tniisic  sank  to  a  low  ebb. 
I'urcell  had  no  successor  as  a  great  creative  and 
original  mnsioian.  There  were,  however,  a 
number  of  times  produced  in  the  18th  century 
which  are  still  familiar  to  us.     John  Eocles 

.1.  StAtT'.r.l  .smith  |irinU  nvawRgita 'NMl  AM.*  U.  m«(«f., 
•i!m1         line  of  J'lhn  Blo»'». 

•<  Thin  mntf  U  InelodMl  in  Hnlklh'*  'S<m^  nf  the  SeriWtMBth 
ftnd  Eiichtcntth  CeiitnHfo.' 

«  In  fact  lAwta'v  marltoviam  cHtairU  in  tbU  dlnettoa  tmm  am 
«x«gg«Ml«d  and  mmdant  fcf  Ma  MlawMik 


and  Richard  Leveridge  published  large  selections 
of  songs  ;  and  to  the  latter  we  owe  the  famous 
.son«rs,  '  Black-eved  Susiin  '  and  '  The  Koast  }t<  ef 
of  Old  England.'  A  beautiful  song  called 
'  Felton's  Gavotte,'  or  '  Farewell,  Manchester,' 
said  to  have  been  played  by  the  troops  of 
Charles  Stuart  in  quitting  Manchester  in 
December  1745,  was  originally  \}&Tt  of  a 
concerto  composed  by  the  Rev.  AV.  Felton. 
Other  popular  songs  of  this  jveriod  were  'Old 
King  Cole,'  •  Down  among  the  dead  men,' '  Cease 
your  funning,'  '  Tlie  Vicar  of  Bray,'  and  '  Pretty 
Polly  Oliver.'  A  marked  stinudus  was  given  to 
song-culture  in  Oeorge  II. 's  reign  by  the  ballad- 
operas,  of  whidi  the  'Beggar's  Opera'  (1727) 
was  the  first  :  and  it  was  these  ojierns  which 
lirouglit  alK)ut  the  first  reaction  of  the  jiopular 
taste  against  Italian  music.  They  were  spoken 
dramas  with  songs  interspersed,  the  songs  being 
set  to  old  ballad  tunes,  or  imitations  of  them.' 
Thenceforth  most  of  the  popular  songs  were 
composed  by  educated  mnsieians,  but  the  great 
and  en<luring  ])opnlarity  of  some  would  entitle 
them  to  beclassed  asnational  songs.  In  regard  to 
musical  stmetnre  tiiey  at  e  generally  stro{)hical, 
with  an  easy  accompaniment,  a  marked  rhythm, 
and  a  pleasing  melody  very  sinijily  harmonised. 

Very  popular  in  his  day  was  Henry  Carey, 
to  whom  onr  splendid  national  anthem  was  for 
a  time  attributed."  ■\Villiaiii  P)oy(  e  also  claims 
recognition  for  the  spiiited  'Come,  cheer  up, 
my  lads '  ('  Heart  of  Oak '),  whidi  he  wrote 
to  Garrick's  words  in  1759.  A  yet  greater 
composer  was  Thomas  Ame,  who  has  been  pro* 
nounced  to  be  onr  most  national  song-writer. 
'  Rule,  Britannia '  was  written  by  Ame  in  1740 
as  a  finale  for  tin-  masque  of  'Alfred';  and 
as  the  song  i>assed  from  mouth  to  mouth  it 
soon  grew  pre-eminent  among  national  airs.  It 
was  said  by  Wagjier  that  the  first  eight  notes 
of '  Rule,  Britannia '  express  the  whole  character 
of  the  British  people.  In  that  seme  year  Ame 
produced  his  beautiful  aoagtinA*  FouLikeJti 
which  he  followed  with  songs  in  other  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  In  later  years  Arne's  style 
deteriorated.  An  imitator  of  Handel  without 
his  geiiiui^,  Ame  overloaded  his  airs  with  florid 
pa&sages,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  songs  of  his 
opera,  *  ArtaMRes.*  Tlie  obligations  of  the 
English  people  to  ojiera- writer.s  an<l  of  the 
latter  to  them,  have  been  reciprocal.  While 
some  of  the  best  national  airs  were  due  to  the 
opera -writers,  they  in  tum  won  applause  by 
the  free  introduction  of  CUlTent  populsP  SOngS 
into  their  o^teras.' 

Fhssing  on  to  another  generation,  we  meet 
with  William  Jackson  of  Exeter,  who  was  thirty 

»  See  B«LL*D  Orwi «.  *  Sw  Oot»  Sav*  tb«  Kt^o. 

'  Mo«t  Itnl**"!  "f  the  >>Mt  »nnf»  of  »  period  «-xt*inJlin  from 
Piirii-ir«  tiriii-  'low  II  t.>  tin-  r.irly  imrt  of  til*  IPth  century  were 
oiii.'  .'iiiUil.l.il  111  .Ir •ninth  I.ut  thf-w"  pliH-r»  havp  {adMl 
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yean  younger  thatt  Anitt.  A  lout  J«akMm's 
songa  there  clings  a  sense  of  tamenen  and 
insipidity,  but  in  his  day  no  collection  was 
heU  to  be  complete  witliout  his  'Time  has  not 
thinned  my  flowing  hair,'  or  *  When  first  this 
hnnible  roof  I  knew.'  Among  his  contempo- 
raries, but  a  little  junior  to  him,  were  Thomas 
Carter,  Sanmel  Arnold,  Samuel  Webbe,  and 
Charles  Dibdin,  who  was  a  patriotic  ballad- 
writer  rather  than  a  musician.  The  pathos  of 
*  Tom  Bowling '  has  rescuwl  it  from  neglect, 
but  only  by  sailors  are  his  other  songs  remem- 
bered now.  To  Dibdia'tgHieration  also  belonged 
John  Percy,  the  composer  of  '  Wapping  Old 
Stairs,'  and  James  Hook,  beat  known  for  'The 
Lass  of  Riehmond  Hill,'  and  'Twus  uithin  a 
mile  of  Iviinboro'  Town,*  a  {iseudo-lScotch  song, 
like  Carter's  '  0,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  with 
mat'  Two  better  musicians  than  the  foregoing 
aj^ieared  a  little  later,  namely,  William  Shield 
nA  Stephen  Sturace,  both  of  whom  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  gift  of  ndody.  But  their  songs 
are  seldom  heard  now,  excepting  perhaps  '  The 
death  of  Tom  Jloody '  by  Shield,  and  Storace's 
'With  lonely  suit.'  A  well-known  song  of 
that  period  was  '  The  Bay  of  Biscay '  by  John 
Davy  of  Exeter. 

The  siwcial  iiif  rit  of  English  songs  of  the 
late  18th  century  is  their  mel<><iy,  which  seems 
to  have  then  been  a  common  gift ;  but  the 
strongest  feeling  of  the  nation  was  patriotism, 
and  the  com|iositions  that  surrive  are  almost 
all  short  songs,  cxjircssive  of  patriotic  sentiment, 
or  (  oiiiit  i-ti-(l  with  it  by  their  nautical  subjcijts. ' 
John  Bruham,  Charles  Horn,  and  Henry  Bishop 
Were  all  bom  in  the  18th  century,  but  so  near 
its  close  tliat  their  works  must  bo  ascrilxxl  to 
the  19th  century.  Brnham  himself  was  a 
celebrated  singer,  and  his  sea-song  '  The  Death 
of  Nebao'*  merits  the  fame  which  it  hiis  won. 
To  Horn  we  owe  *  Cherry  Ripe,'  and  'The  deej<, 
deep  soa.'  Sir  Henry  Bishop  stood  foremost 
among  ali  hk  oontnDpaniieB  and  immediate 
predecessors,  alike  in  science,  taste,  and  facility, 
and  possibly  also  in  invention.  His  acoomj[>ani- 
ments  arc  varied  and  skilful,  and  though  his 
melodies  contain  rapid  divisions  requiring 
vocal  skill,  they  are  gracelul  and  effective. 
With  such  care  also,  did  he  study  correctness 
of  accent,  that  in  his  songs  the  metre  of  the 
|K>ctry  is  seldom  disturbed  hy  the  rhythm  of 
the  music.  '  r>id  me  discourse,'  'Should  he 
upbraid,'  and  'Home,  Sweet  Home'  are  well- 
established  favourites,  which  need  no  eulogy. 
As  oth<  r  illustrations  of  the  songs  of  the  first 
part  of  the  1 9th  century  may  be  mentioned, 
'  I'd  be  a  butterfly,*  by  Haynes  Bayly  ;  '  She 
won;  a  wreath  of  roses,'  by  Knight  ;  'The  blue 
bell  of  Scotland,'  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  others 
by  Rooke,  Rodwcll,  Thomas  Cooke,  Lee,  and 

-■  iHt  \h'  .  Mil  .11.  •Iiiilukrttjr  of  imrlml  Um  mIpmiII  tbl*  anrf 
>Mjtii  «  1  hi.M!  .I'l  ti  lart'  (■mnimMiis  ■hnrwt  tn  MMthyl,  mr 
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Lover.  Bat  speakiog  generally  of  these  son^ 
and  of  many  others  like  them,  their  sole  and 
only  merit  consisted  in  the  voice -part  being 
pleasant  and  molodious,  and  the  accompani- 
ments very  easy.  Weighed  in  the  balance  of 
pure  and  scientific  music  they  have  little  value. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  although 
this  ty{>e  of  song  was  ]iopular,  it  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  genuine  folk-song.  There 
is  indeed  un  iiu{>ifssion  that  by  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  traditional  song  bad  died  out  in 
England,^  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  many  valuable  books  of  traditional  songs 
collectiHl  and  published  during  the  19th  und 
pn>sent  centuries,  aflbrd  proof  that  the  popularity 
of  song  has  never  bom  kit  in  Bogland.  Each 
jiart  of  England  preserves  its  special  songs  aa 
much  as  its  own  customs  for  certain  days  and 
.seasons.  And  collirtui^  of  songs  can  bear 
witness  that  the  habit  of  inventing  songs  is 
not  yet  extinct  among  the  country  jicople. 
Tills  eirenmsta nee  may  account  for  the  existence 
of  many  quite  distinct  airs  for  a  set  of  favourite 
words.^  Recent  collections  also  show  that  the 
modal  influence  (alreadyi^kcn  of  in  tliin  article) 
is  still  evident  in  many  of  the  English  folk- 
songs. Numerous  examples  of  tunes  clearly 
belonging  to  the  eodesiastical  modes  could  be 
given,  did  sjiace  jiermit.  Many  of  the  more 
recently  collected  folk-songs  are  mere  %'ariants 
of  older  versions,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
trace  them  back  to  their  original  form.  The 
districtji  where  music  is  largely  cultivated 
among  the  poonr  nlnrfli  are  not  those  where 
the  old  tunes  are  most  carefully  preserved  and 
handed  down.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
popular  song  of  the  daj'  is  ever  tli  ■  ii<  nsy  of  folk* 
music ;  and  although  tlic  neighl>ourhood  of  a  town 
may  afford  opiiortunities  of  mu<*i(^1  instruction 
and  cultivation,  it  likewise  offers  facilities  for 
ac(juiring  familiarity  with  this  conunoner  and 
less  desirable  class  of  song.  .\s  a  general  rule 
the  English  folk-songs  are  diatonic  in  melody 
and  regular  in  form,  and  lack  any  striking 
characteristics  as  regards  either  rhythm  or 
hamony.  They  hold,  however,  a  high  plac 
among  the'folk-songs  of  other  nations,  and  they 
owe  it  to  symmetry  of  form,  simplici^  and 
directness  of  melody,  and  the  absaiiise  of 
sentimentality.^ 

It  would  be  diflicult  at  this  date  to  write  a 
just  appreciation  of  English  songs  of  the  19th 
century.  Although  there  have  been  many  com- 
posers  of  real  juerit,  the  standard  of  the  general 
public  taste  was  low,  and  the  demand  for  hi^ 
or  serious  work  was  limited.  A  numerous  sec- 
tion of  song- writers  clung  to  the  ever- popular 
»  c)»pprir«  'Old  nMglbk  rtfpant  Mmh' mt»  wlik  lb*  «low •( 

till*  IHth  .■.  iitiirjr, 

*  |<M-fai--  t..  •  K)'i,H»li  r.miitv  S..ntr».'  Iiv  I  n.  v  Kr'iiidi»t«M)  und 
J.  A.  Fuller  .Miii'l  iv,.| 

>  Htr  tlulxTt  t'arry  mid  In  liU  iiikuitiiral  aiMrc**  lo  lh<*  Folk-wng 
SveiHr  :  '  Th*  f<>Ik°-ion(B  arc  (iwru'tertatlc  at  oar  rara:  of  tlw 
<|iil*t  rrtioencr  t>f  our  nouiitry  folk.  n)Ura(«utui  und  content  tn  meet 
whukt  cbancv  (hitll  IiHiik  »lth  a  tinii<-  hrart.  AU  th«  thlnpt  tK»t 
murk  thf  folk  tMii»lt  uf  thrnux^Klan  tirtiikm  tin-  i|U.iUtlpin>f  Ihr  m-r. 
utd  M  »  fatlthtul  tcflectlun  of  uonclvn,  «c  tutdt  luiwt  clurtth  it.' 
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ballad-rorm,  and  as  th^  oooaidered  the  voice- 
part  to  bo  their  i>araniount  consideration,  they 
attempted  nothing  more  than  the  simplest  har- 
moniea  and  aooompaninMiits,  and  disregarded 
alikf"  tlir*  acrfiit  arifl  tiicaiiin^'  of  tlif  poem  for 
tlie  sake  of  re^K^iiing  the  same  couunonplace 
ttme  again  and  again.  Yet  within  these  narrow 
limita  there  are  iongs  of  various  degrees  of 
merit ;  some  composers^  have  raised  their  songs 
by  force  of  natural  gifts  and  iuiitinctive  taste 
to  a  high  level. 

For  a  consi(lf>ral»k'  period  it  seemed  as  if 
England  knew  not  how  to  speak   her  own 
language  in  mnsie.     It  ia  an  open  question 
whether  tlie  effects  j>ro<hiced  by  the  Italian 
oiiera  in  Handel's  time,  and  succeeded  later  by 
the  strong  influence  of  Mendelssohn,  were 
baneful  or  beneficial  to  English  music.    But  it 
is  certain  that  duriiit;  the  first  two-thirds  of 
the  last  century,  very  few  genuine  English 
songa — ^tiiat  is,  purely  Enc^lah  in  idiom  and 
turn  of  e.v])ressi<m,  as  well  as  in  thought  ami 
feeling — could  bo  met  with.     Of  these  few 
excf'ptions  we  may  name  J.  L.  Hatton's  'To 
Antliea,'  and  'Simon  the  Cellarer,'  J.  Hnllah's 
'Three  Fishers,'  F.  Clay's  'The  Sands  of  Dee,' 
A.  S.  Sullivan's  'Orpheus'  and  his  other  songs 
from  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson .    In  exesllence 
of  workmanship   mimy   <>f  the  ;ihov«'  songs 
cannot  compete  with  thwk-  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
class  of  writers,  among  whom  W,  Stemdale 
Uejinett  stands  pre-eminent.  Of  the  refinemr  nt, 
delicacy,  and  i»erfect  symmetry  of  his  songs, 
such  as  '  May  Dew'  and  'Dawn,  gentle  flower' 
there  could  be  no  question  ;  and  had  he  not 
shared  in  rommon  witli  Meii<l»'lssohn  a  tiresome 
mannerism  of  frci^uent  repetition  of  the  same 
phrsse,  his  songs  would  have  been  more  ftdly 
rt'cogniaed  and  appreciated.    To  much  tlie  same 
puriod  belong  the  songa  of  E.  J.  Loder,  whoee 
^eeful  *  Brooklet '  ia  one  of  the  best  of  Eng* 
lisli  .songs,  W.  Davison,  G.  A.  ^Macfarren,  Henry 
Hugo  Pierson,  and  Edward  Bache.    Tlie  la.st 
dit'd  very  young,  but  not  before  he  had  given 
promise  of  high  merit  in  the  ehmmess  ot  his 
ideas.     Pierson's  son<fs  displaytd  strengtli 
originality,  but  wholly  neglected  the  rules  of 
form.     The  true  SSnglirii  ring  of  Arthur 
Sullivan's  song.s  has  already  been  noticed,  hut 
there  was  some  other  undefined  quality,  which 
contributed  to  secure  his  great  successes.  It 
was  not  hi*  brilliant  humonrt  for  that  quality 
hardly  appears  in  his  songs.     Possibly  the 
charm  lay  in  some  veiled  touch  of  emotion. 
He  wrote  various  kinds  of  songs :  some  nearly 
descended  to  the  drawing-rnoni  ballad,  while 
others  rose  to  a  far  hi^er  level,  such  as  his 
Shakespsars  songi  and  the  setting  of  Tennyson's 
*The  Window,  or  the  Loves  of  tho  Wrens.'  > 

'  Thn«  wonU  were  »rltt<Ti  liy  Ti  iinywin  rvprwaly  for  Hulllvan 
it  Sir  Gi«in{^  (ipivr'n  ri-qae^t.  Thr  Uttrr  h»'l  prinniw'J  in  Octolurt 
1  *>!  ti>  Trnnymm.  ti>  viriU- »  '  I.it'lrrVrrl.. '  fur  Mill.iU  to  lllu>tnkt«. 

•ntl  Hulllvun  to  let  to  miute.     Lif«  <md  ItUtn  qf  Sir  Ororyr 

9rom,  hfCU.  Onvti,  9,  ua 


In  this  last  beautiful  little  cycle  there  are  a 
tenderness  and  grace  coniMind  with  tine 
workmanship  which  are  enduring  qualities. 
The  last  word  of  the  ballad-type  of  eong  seems 
to  li;ive  l>een  said  by  Sullivan  ;  since  his  tinif, 
this  class  of  song  has  not  been  considered  worthy 
of  notice  by  mtnieians.  Popular  taste  may  not 
yet  have  changed,  but  the  aims  and  work  of 
serious  musicians  have  perceptibly  done  so. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  Song 
in  England  has  once  more  been  regarded  as 
one  of  tho  nn>st  important  forms  f)f  art,  and 
men  liave  approached  it  in  a  dillcrent  spirit. 
Once  vuan  the  importance  of  the  words  has 
been  fully  recognised,  and  it  is  now  established 
that  there  is  no  insui>erable  barrier  to  the 
setting  of  English  poetry  to  music.  Some 
difficulties  may  no  doubt  arise  from  the  irregular 
occurrence  of  the  accent.s  in  Enj^lish  jtoetry  ; 
but  accent  is  a  study  which  ha-s  at  last  received 
attention,  and  much  is  owed  to  the  care  and 
thought  which  .*<ir  Hubert  Parry  has  bestowed 
on  the  due  correspondence  of  the  accents  of  tho 
verse  with  the  rhythm  of  his  music.  In  his 
several  books  of  *  EngUsh  Lyrics '  the  respect 
with  which  he  treats  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
is  also  plainly  shown,  and  his  influence  on  this 
pdnt  is  evident  in  the  works  of  the  younger 
generation  of  English  composers.  Pariy, 
Stanford,  Mackenzie,  Elgar,  and  Goring  Thomas 
have  adhered,  more  or  less,  to  the  high  standard 
of  song-writing  ;  but  tliou<,'h  their  nanus  arc 
grouped  together  as  the  modem  leaders  of  music 
in  England,  each  composer  has  his  own 
individuality.  No  two  composers,  indeed,  stand 
farther  apart  in  their  songs  tliaii  Parry  and 
Goring  Thomas.  The  latter's  songs,  with  their 
long*dnwn>out  jdirases  and  peculiar  romantic 
atmosphere,  are  ninrf  French  in  feeling,  while 
Parry's  songs,  with  their  elaborate  polyphonic 
accompaniments,  incline  mors  to  the  German 
school,  though  throughout,  his  melodies  have  a 
thoroughly  English  ring.  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
has  written  striking  and  manly  ballad.s,  and  a 
vein  of  true  melody  traceable  to  his  Irish 
(It'scent  pervades  his  lyrics.  In  El^'ar's  works 
an  exceptionally  poetic  imagination  and  great 
teohnicM  skill  ars  manifeet,  which  enconrsgs 
tlie  hope  that  he  may  turn  his  attention  more 
frequently  to  song-writing.  Feminine  song- 
writers are  abundant  now,  but  none  have 
reached  the  position  attained  by  Maude  V. 
White,  whose  cver-efTcctivo  songs  are  full  of 
expression  and  refinement ;  and  a  conu[»icuuus 
merit  with  her  ia  her  choice  of  good  words. 

It  is  intsrestintr  to  note  among  the  band  of 
earnest  young  song-writers,  the  pains  and  skill 
bestowed  upon  the  accompaniments  of  their 
songs.  The  acconipaniinent  is  now  rightly 
held  to  be  an  integial  i>art  of  the  whole  com- 
position, and  as  instrumental  skill  has  reached 
a  very  high  level,  technical  difficulties  can  bo 
ignored.    Whether  the  voice  •  part  is  always 
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treated  cfTectively  is  ojwn  to  question,  but  for 
iutritiaic  musical  value,  tlie  modern  song  has  far 
•ur(>asscd  the  song  of  former  days. 

Criticism  in  detail  of  the  works  of  living  and 
rising  composers  ia  always  an  invidious  toHk. 
We  atsnd  too  near  to  judge  their  work  without 
awakening  suspicions  of  prejudice  or  ]>artiftlity. 
Time  alone  is  the  true  touchstone  of  nK-rit, 
and  before  that  hi^  tribunal,  the  work  of 
the  following  song- writers  must  lie  judged: 
Granville  Bantock,  W.  H.  liell,  Fretierick 
Cowen,  H.  Walfonl  Davies,  Fritz  Delius,  Edward 
Gennan,  W.  H.  Hadow,  Noel  Johnson,  C.  A. 
Iddgey,  S.  Liddle,  Haniish  McCunn,  All>ert 
M^inson,  Roger  Quilter,  Cyril  Scott,  Arthur 
SomerreU.  S.  Coleridge  -  Taylor,  E.  Walker, 
B.  Wdlthew,  Amherst  Webber,  E.  V&ughan 
WiUiMU,  and  othen. 


r.  Dr.  CkaHta.  jWawy  V  JftMfc 

,StrJnbll.    lUilaTf  of  Hmte. 
,  John,    rv  r*^n/  '>r  ri  wMllliii  Dmlti^ 
Umdun,  3uil  Hilttoci,  I^TI 
•oekitra.  W.  a    JTKtary  q/  MttHr     U.nitm,  UML 
XsamKnn.  RinU.    JTWair  »/  JViu^  KOItai  m4  uUti  U  bgr  Str 

F.  liore  OoMlar)-   iMAan.  188»«8l 
Ikrrr.  Hlr  C.  O.  H.  Th*  J^ilirtHm  tfm»4Htf. 

N»#rl.  Dr.  Wlllh«l<L   Ofirhti-htt  ttrr  ifutik  In 
li!M  M7. 

DftTvy.  H.    ffMory     tnglith  Miude.  Uooiloii. 
rkrrr.  Sir  C.  U.  H.    M-tie    tlm  ftiiiKiiiO  OmTMnr  (tfel^mf  ir/«. 

<tr  jriu<<-.  ml.  til  1.   Oxfonl.  im 
PallET  UaltUtxI.  J.  A.    Tht        eif  Bnett  and  tlnmlA  lOrfortt  HM. 

of  Mutie.  «  I.  i>        it\f,,r.l.  IIW.V 
Wool4Hdn,  U.    Thr  rolfpKonie  I'mriad  iOj(ford  HUU  <  Mtuif,  ruL 

u.>.  osiw'  — 


<1,  .1>1>»I1.  W.   ■  P  .imUr  Miwl.- .if  tb.- ol  lrn  Tim^,■  !■  n,  INV-t-a*. 

Wuuldil'lw.  H.     A  n«w  vtlltlua  of  *buvv,  calM  "UM  £a(ll*b 

ftipufaM-  Mdsle.'  LnwlMi,  UM> 
H«Uah.Ji>hn.  •Hl«illdiiBn0i«(fh«11Uia»llMiOMtiu7.' 

tMdaa.  1071. 

■■Mil,  lAOn.    '  Th*  Mode  of  tho  WaUn.'   lonikim.  IM, 

Bwrrtt  W.  A.   'RnilUh  Folk-Hnnin.'  Ixnulon. 

Oottld.  H.  tUrliiic.  kii'l  r<hrri<itrfl.  II    '  s. uf  tt.cWai,'  iMdoD. 

Kidaan.  P.    ■  TndlUuiMl  Tuml'   Okfuid.  IWl. 
IMBCTT^A.  'aiflWi*! ttotarltattaM.'  l/»ii4ow. IWt 
iMMlwoad.  k  K..  uMI  r«n«r  XittlHid.  J.  A.  'iBgUA  OMintjr 


iM.  i.  Bwtaf .  and  RbrppMl.  H.  J.  *▲ 

•  UmmI.   


I  oC  Ostttttrx 

lou'   London.  l<<Oft  97 
ifcOt^.,*a<l  R<^>v,  K.     ttdiiK-  and  Bafla4ia(: 
II«WMtl«  and  l^.niloii.  )>««. 

,OMtL   'A  BuokcrfSriUib  Sm^'  II 
^^k^AUNd,  Mtd  KMmb,  Vnmik. 

Hadow.  W.  H.    ■  Botif.  .if  lh»  nrllUh  IidaixK'  I...ivl..n 
O'SelU.  Numnn,    ■  A  <lij|.l<.n  Tr.Mory  of  H<iii»      U'ti  I  ii 
Nl«h»l»..ti,  Hyili.iy     •Ilrili«h  H<>nir»  for  Brltl.h  lU.)!.  )i»o:t. 
ek>^2>^'  .1  .  ixkI  MnnxiM.  ('   I.      '  K'.lk  '  Ki'iiKii  from  Suiiicrvl.' 

SauMD.  Edinciiutoune.    'Th*  JItiutrflty  of  Etuclaad.'  Landan^ 

IMOS. 

atanf.iH,  8lr  C.  V.    'TlMKattlWl  Buiif  Book.'   UndoD  and  HviT 

V..tk.  IWW. 

Ooui't.     iuring.  aadnwpi,OL  *  l^lftkil  fWfc  >—p 
XxjoduQ,  IMHb 

rwnriMMltii.  iirr 
•w  ake  (ha  JmhmI  •!  Um  Polk-fleoc  aoetatr.  MH  ale. 

America 

The  Usitsd  SiATEia. — Unlike  most  other 
countries,  America  has  no  dietinetiTe  ehaiae- 
teristic-^  of  her  own  in  nmsio.  H<;r  inhiibitants 
are  of  too  mixed  a  character  to  constitute  a 
genuine  nationality.  Prom  all  parts  of  the 
world  representatives  of  cvi  n-  race  have  flook* d 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  German,  Scandinavian,  SlaTonio,  and 
other  raoet  have  fdlowad  each  oUter  in  qniok 


suooeeeion.  And  thuH  it  is  only  natural  to  find 
the  influence  of  lliost'  <lifieront  races  affecting 
the  music.  I'.  priveil  as  it  lia.s  Itcen  of  its 
natural  foumlution,  i.r,  tlie  folk -.song,  her 
national  music  must  be  fornic<l  on  the  indi- 
viduality of  her  composers. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
what  may  l»e  called  America's  musical  civilisa- 
tion is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Strangelj' 
enough,  it  was  to  the  Puritan  settlers  of  the 
17th  century  that  America  owed  her  first 
awakening  to  music  The  art  remained  in  a 
erndc  and  stagnant  state  at  first,  developing  in 
tlie  18th  centniy  in  tiie  dii-cction  only  of  rough 
|iMilmody,  under  William  Hillings.  Then 
lollowtHl  .Steplien  K>)st<  r,  who  in  the  first  half 
of  tlie  19th  century  attempted  to  int«r}>ret  the 
spirit  of  the  Soathemen  with  his  aoooaUed 
•plantation'  or  negro -melodies.  Excessively 
seutuueutal  and  poorly  harmonised  as  these 
songs  are,  no  one  will  deny  their  melo<liouaness, 
nor  disparage  the  hold  they  have  obtained  on 
white  and  black  men  alike.  (.Se«XEr.ito  Mrsic.)* 

It  is  Oldy  witiiin  the  last  fifty  years  that 
American  song-writers  have  claimed  attention 
in  the  nuisieul  world.  The  first  composer 
of  musical  scholarship  was  John  K.  Paine. 
Although  he  himself  paid  little  hee<i  to  the 
Song,  it  is  a  form  much  cultivated  by  Americans, 
and  Paine's  numerous  pupib  have  won  distinc- 
tion in  this  line.  Pirtminent  among  them  is 
Arthur  Foote,  whose  graceful  little  '  Irish  Folk- 
Song,'  and  'I'm  wearing  awa','  are  favourit* 
songs  also  in  Europe.  (».  W.  Clwlwick  and 
his  pupil  Horatio  Parker,  are  names  of  greater 
weight.  Parker  has  done  more  important 
work  in  other  branches  of  music,  bat  the  ac- 
companimenta  of  his  songs  are  interesting  and 
varied.  Chad  wick's  songs  are  very  numer- 
ous and  widely  sung.  His  fine  song  'King 
Death '  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  his  best  com- 
poaitions.  Walter  Damrosch's  and  Mrs.  Beach's 
songs  are  refined  and  well->vritton,  and  never 
commonplace  or  vulgar.  The  same  cannot  he 
said  of  many  other  American  oompoaen,  whosa 
songs,  whilst  enjoying  a  great  populariQr, 
descend  almost  to  the  lowest  level  of  Toca! 
music.  These  composers  have  obviously  chosen 
the  modem  English  'Imllad'  form  as  their 
model.  Fortunately  others  have  fallen  more 
under  the  influence  of  Schumann,  R.  Franz 
and  Grieg,  and  have  produced  songs  of  a  far 
higher  sUndard.  Edward  MocDowell  (d.  1 908), 
who  justly  held  the  first  place  among  Ameriean 
song -writers,  shows  traces  of  his  Scottish 
ancestry  and  European  education.  But  though 
no  distinct  nationality  is  discernible  in  his 
music  there  is  distinct  personality.  His  songs 
are  those  of  a  true  and  cultivated  mnsioian  ; 
the  Toioe  and  inatramental  part  alike  aie 

'  Thr  I"»trli>tlr  mjnirn  "1.11  «  '  H»li  ('"iuii.lpix.'    V«;.li«'<  ' 
etc,  art  not  allixiail  tu  bm      tl>^  have  Larn  'dt«lt  with  under 
"  UttMiMctlMMiy. 
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moulded  and  finished  with  care,  whilst  .the 

emotional  and  i)ootical  qualities  are  seldom 
lacking.  The  most  popular  of  his  songs  are 
'Thy  beaming  eyes,*  'The  robin  sings  in  the 
apple -tree/  and  'Is  it  the  shrewd  October 
wind  ? '  ;  but  the  eif,'ht  song's  to  M  onis  by 
llowells  are  among  his  best  and  moat  origiuaL  I 
Philip  Dalnas's  settings  of  Walt  Whitman's 
Avords  are  original  and  impressive. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  other 
song-oompoeers  of  Tirioiis  kinds  and  degrees  of 
merit :  Ethel bert  Nevin,  R.  de  Koven,  Van  der 
Stucken,  S.  Schlesinger,  B,  0.  Kh-iii,  Victor 
HiMl)ert,  G.  Osgood,  C.  iiawley,  Clayton  Johns, 
£.  Stillman  Kelley  (whose  settings  of  Poe's 
'  EMonido,'  and  bis  song,  'The  lady  picking 
mulberries,'  written  in  the  pentatonic  scale, 
hare  attracted  attention) ;  H.  Holden  Hnas, 
V.  Harris,  Aptliorp,  Spalding,  Dqdkj  ^ck,  : 
Whitney  Coombs,  £.  Finck,  etc  | 
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Her MANY 

In  no  conutry  has  the  Song  held  so  prominent 
a  place  as  in  Germany,  and  in  no  other  ooimtry  < 

has  this  form  of  music  been  carried  to  greater  ' 
perfection.    Its  history  has  been  so  thoroughly  ] 
explored  by  German  writers  that  its  course  may  i 
he  followed  from  very  remote  ages,  when  Song 
was  scarcely  di.stinf^uislifible  fmni  s[«>ccli,  and 
singcn  and  sagcn  were  convertible  terms.  >  But 
until  the  time  of  the  Minnesinger  the  Song  had  « 
not  a<*quired  form  either  in  inctre  or  melody, 
and  this  therefore  must  be  our  starting-point. 

The  Minnesinger  were  the  German  counter- 
parts of  the  Troubadours,  but  they  were  of 
nither  later  date,  ,iiid  tli*;  tone  of  their  com- 
positions was  soiuowliat  ditfereut.  While  the  , 
Troubadourssanggenerallyofloireattdgallantry,  ' 
tlii^  Miinifsingrr  miistantl}'  introduced  into 
their  songs  praises  of  the  varied  beauties  of 
nature.  And  the  expicislons  of  homsge  to  the 
Viigin,  or  of  other  derotional  feeling,  which 
burst  so  frequently  from  tlieir  lip.s  were  the 

■  Kr»«inentji  rilit  of  the  Hildcl>ntiMlliMl  of  the  8th  oenturr  (aa* 
)l«t  of  MM4  and  priritfd  oull«ctt<iM«««nda<tM«MaHaill.«(  which 
thv  vrll  known  Volkulled  of  th«  ISfll  wntaTT  'Idl  Will  «■  LatuI 
»ii«r»lt«'ir  l«  an  orriihii.if  ,B..hiin>.  ■  Att'l<>ut.<i-)ir«  I.l«)prbnch,' p.  SI. 
Al«<>  i.f  thr  h  w;i«  ,i,m;  in  IwiL^iir  >■(  Ludwlg  HI. 

»hni  b«  ipaloed  the  Tictory  over  the  Norroana  In  t«i  at  8aac«urL  i 
Then  ara  (IM  Miltart  Mmp  la  tbt  OvMU  iMguaaib 


outcome  <^  a  deeper  religioas  sentiment  than 

any  to  which  the  light-hearted  Provein;al8  were 
ever  subject.  The  Minnesinger  always  sang  and 
accompanied  their  own  compositions,  and  took 
no  remnneration  for  the  entertainment  they 
gave.  Tlicy  were  more  numerous  in  Soutlieni 
than  in  2^'orthem  Uemiany ;  Austria  was  especi- 
ally  prdifio  in  them.    (See  Miniiisihgkr.) 

Tlie  most  representative  naTTus  in  the  fiiKt 
period,  1150-1190,  were  Dietmar  von  Aiste, 
Meinloh  Ton  Serelingen,  Der  von  Kiirenhero 
and  Spervogel.  Tlie  .second  and  best  period, 
which  wa,s  the  stage  of  maturity,  was  covered 
by  the  last  years  of  the  12th  century,  and 
at  least  half  of  the  13th  century.  To  this 
period  belonged  Heinrich  von  A'eldeeke,  Frie<l- 
rioh  von  Hansen,  Heinrich  von  Morungeu, 
Beinmar  der  Alte  (the  master  of  Walther  von 
der  Vogclweide),  Hartmann  von  der  Aue  (the 
author  of  the  celebrated  poem  '  Der  arroe 
Heinrich'),  and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
himself,  whose  fine  lyrics  won  for  him  a  place 
among  national  poets.  Early  in  the  13th 
century  the  Sangerkrieg,  or  Minstrel -contest, 
was  held  on  the  Warthnrg  by  the  LandgraTe 
Ilf'niiannofThurinf:^*,  and  among  the  chamjnons 
who  took  part  in  it,  were  Heinrich  von  Ofter* 
dingen,  Tannhanser,  and  Wolfram  ron  Eachen- 
bach.  AVolfram'e  Minnelieder  had  some  snc> 
oess,  but  hitrher  renown  was  gained  for  him 
by  his  Wacliterlieder  and  his  'Parsifal,'  The 
third  period  was  a  time  of  decline,  and  of 
transition  to  the  Mfistoi-singer.  The  art  of 
the  lilinnesinger  then  descended  to  trivial  and 
unpoctic  themes,  and  a  growing  earelessness  ss 
to  the  forms  of  pootiy  ]>lainly  revealed  its 
deterioration.  Nithart  von  Reuenthal  (whose 
poems  were  chiefly  descriptive  of  ]K>asant  life), 
Ulrich  Ton  Lichtenstein,  Kci  Tiniar  von  Zweter, 
der  Mamer.  and  Konrad  von  Wiirzburg  were 
the  princi|ial  Minnesinger  of  this  period. 

Mediieval  M8S.  contain  a  great  nmnber  of  the 
poems  of  the  Minne.singer,  and  the  large  .Tena 
and  Colmar  MSS.  tlie  melodies  also.  These 
remains  attest  the  especial  pains  bestowed  on 
the  poetic  words,  the  finish  of  their  verses  as 
regards  metre  and  rhythm,  and  in  .short  the 
superiority  of  their  poetiy  to  tlu  ir  music.  But 
this  perfection  was  of  course  only  reached  by 
<lfgree9.  He^miii)^  with  allitcrativf  words 
they  advanced  to  regular  rhymes,  and  then 
rules  of  composition  were  laid  down  prescribing 
the  numlicr  of  lines  of  which  different  kinds 
of  song  should  consist  The  structure  of  the 
verses  was  cloeely  followed  by  the  Minnesinger 
melodies,  and  as  there  was  necessarily  a  pause 
wherever  tho  rliyme  fell,  a  certain  form  was 
thtis  im]>artcd  to  them.  Their  mode  of  notation 
wss  similar  to  that  then  used  in  the  Church, 
and  their  meloflie.s  wore  fonndorl  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical modes.  There  were  three  principal  kintls 
of  Uinnesong :  the  Lied  (song),  the  Leich  (lay). 
andtbe«S^pnicA(pn>Terb).  TheXtMwasuimaUy 
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divided  into  thrcp  ]viTta  ;  tli<'  first  and  second 
were  callt-il  UlidUa  (l'rol«a),  and  were  ol  tin;  s;iiiie 
metrei  Hmm  ooostituted  the  At^gtmiuj.  The 
third  or  oondnding  section,  the  length  or  which 
wu  not  prescribed,  was  called  the  Abgemng. 
Thi.H,  att<'i  1)i  giiiiiiii<^'  with  a  con trastiltg  metre 
and  melody,  n»njilly(liiit  not  invariably )reiH>ate<i 
the  .SV../A  ;t,  A  good  example  i»  the  'Kugelied  " 
froTii  the  J«iift  MS.,  amuiged  by  B.  fon  Kialik 
thas': — 

JiUgelud. 

Ex.  1.  HiaiUM  vo»  Dann. 

tUtt*  lek  W«| .  Iw  H«l  -  dM.  ^ 

(•MhMl  OoU  nmfh' IhM     Ml  •  M  Scbai  dan,  dvair 

kh     «lti        M-ll«    lUnn.  U««lMpr 

iiur     atif     Mtsv^'Lst  ■aoii. 


The  Letch,  according  to  its  chfcter,  wan  formed 
either  from  the  Chundi  scqueiK^s  or  from  the 
old  dunce  tunes  {Ilfitjni).  If  the  latter  was 
the  cjLSC  the  Lri'h  was  conqx^Ml  of  tlitfcrcntly 
constrncttMl  strophes  and  each  of  these  had  a 
dill'erent  nielo4l3'.  If  taken  from  the  sequciUia 
it  oxhihital  the  same  monotony  and  absence  of 
rhythm  as  the  wcBlowaiifiBal  melodies  of  that 
time': — 

KX.S. 

-t'^  '^  '^  -^N'^i^-il- '  ^^^^ 

if-i.-^-^'   '    ^  ^-^'js-  J?-:^^^^ 

n^jriirii  li  v  -ri  Oftt-rtiitu'rn    [ri  .1^*  c-.lrln  *ur  ■  nt*!!  dhon. 

The  Spruch  waa  oompoaeU  of  one  entire  Htrophc, 
or,  if  other  strophes  were  added  they  could  be 

all  sung  to  the  same  tune.  Walther  von  der 
Vojgelweide's  solitary  surviving  song  (which  is 
In  the  Oolmar  MSS.,  folio  734)  is  a  Sprnch^ ; 
it  is  f]  .11  ly  nil  lilt  to  be  sung,  and  differs  from 
the  ordinary  didactic  SpriicJu;  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the  '  tone '  of 
a  sonff,  the  Minnesinger  referred  exclusively  to 
the  metrical  structure  of  the  strophe,  and  the 

•  rt»tl»  Mwt  MtaOt  tirr  MttmttinftT.  B.  t,  Kmltk.    I7M«  MuMik. 

April  I.  irw  I 

'  Ki  .iii  111-  .Irii,  M-IS  Kr.  nrlnrlrh  rr-ti  drr  Hai'n  i^m  thU  e«- 
Kiuplr  In  it«  ..r:/iiL»l  iiuUtlon  (iv.  (ttl.  No.  xxti.f.    HU  wort  on  . 
th*  Mlniit-tttik-r  t«  tho  heat  Mtbortty  tu  «mMH»  In  tiMtaVtti  | 
*oluin'!  K  T.TT  In«trii<-t1*r  <-my  «ti  th"  ma«tr  of  Um  MnOWlftCOT 
will        f.ttind,  f'.trf'thcr  niih  nutiiv  »tf  th<»1r  fTM»lodi«. 

►.iln-  nf  wilt'  h  ir.'  tritt«iT.l».-l  iv,  :  i   -iMill--.  »lnl«t  "th^r*  wrr  irlvrti 
lit  iiii»liTn  iiotif  1  >r>     Sm"  »Iih>  thr  in »  «<lltuiii»  u(  th"  <  -iliiKr  MSS 
I'l  il  KiiTU'i         Hiwii  RlnuMinn  (IHtKli :  jinil  of  the  Jnw  M.'W.  bj- 
a.  I(       r.  Il<  ri<..>iilll.  Aiwl  Fc.  8«nii  ,i»oa-. 

>  R.  ran  Knltk  (Irca  thU  aonK  la  hl*«bi>vvni«iitiaa«d  work.  It 
T-  tinr  lift  t¥  111-tt  11111  tht  irntih  un  mimXnXf    hl«r  liite 


I  word  did  not  theretore  indicate  the  OSS  of  any 

esj>t'cial  melody  or  mode. 

The '  fahrendenHanger'(wandcriligllliltStnls)y 
also  called  merely  die  Fahmulm  or  Gaukly-r, 
formed  a  link  between  nobU-s  and  ]>eople.  Be- 
longing clearly  to  tlit-  -  Jonglt  ur '  class,  dis* 
couraged  by  the  jiriestsaini  ii;itniiiis*'<l  liy  courts, 
they  were  at  once  acrobats,  ballad-moiijicrs. 
and  |)orfornicr.s  on  various  instruments.  Their 
ranks  comprised  unfrocked  monks,  dt-l  anded 
crusaders,  soldiers,  serving-men.  il^o>cijti,illy 
mnsieal,  they  made  known  the  people  k  '--mi'^s 
at  courts,  and  transmitted  the  sonjis  <<t  ("hurdi 
and  Minnesinger  tu  tiie  ^leople.  The  music  was 
a  fusion  of  asenlar  and  eeelsaiaatical  elements, 
their  langtiage  a  mixture  of  German  and  I^itin.* 
But  tiicy  especially  loved  the  Voiksiitd,  and  it 
is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  these 
priceless  songs  which  foumi  their  way  into  the 
nunierous  collections  published  in  the  tin>t  half 
of  tlic  1  'ith  century.* 

In  the  1  tth  century  fcudaliMn  li.id  jiaxsetl  its 
prime.  With  the  extinction  of  the  art-loving 
Hohenataufen  dynasty,  the  taste  for  poetiy 
and  music  declined  at  ofairt,  and  with  it  the 
IMitronagc  extended  to  the  M iniiesinger.  Tow er 
was  »«lip()ing  from  thegi-asp  of  princes,  prelates, 
and  nobles  into  the  hands  of  burf;lier>*  and 
arti-sans.  Out  of  these  middle  cla-sscs  came 
the  Mcistci-singer,*  who  su[iplanted  the  more 
Iiatrician  Minnesinger.  The  name  of  Hcinrich 
von  Meissen  (1260-1318),  commonly  called 
Frauenlob,  forms  the  connecting-link,  lor  by 
some  he  is  considered  the  last  of  the  Minne- 
singer and  by  others  the  founder  of  the  ^leister- 
.singer.  In  1311  heoame  to  Hainz,  and  insti- 
tuted a  guild  or  company  of  singfi's,  wbo  lionnd 
themselves  to  observe  certain  rules.  Thnn;.;h 
somewhat  stiff  and  pedantic,  Frauenlob's  i>uenis 
evince  intelligence  and  thought  ; '  and  the 
example  set  by  him  was  widely  imiuted.  G  uilds 
I  of  singers  soon  sprang  up  in  other  large  towns 
in  Germany;  and  it  iKcanie  the  habit  of  the 
burghera,  especially  in  the  long  w  inter  evenings, 
,  to  meet  toother  and  read  or  sing  narrative  or 
other  iHMjnis,  either  borrowetl  from  the  Minne- 
I  singer  and  adapted  to  the  rules  of  tlieir  own 
I  guild,  or  original  compoeitions.  By  tlic  end  uf 
the  14th  century  there  were  regular  schools  of 
music  at  Colniui  ,  Fninklort,  .Mainz,  Prague,  and 
Strasbtu^, and  a  little  later  they  were  found  also 
in  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Breslau,  EegensboiS^ 

•  S<  hneiilrr.  Oas  mtnOaUtch*  UrU.  I.  193. 

s  Thr  •  («hr«i>di  Mimi '       bIw  Mmutwl  t  Ifalrttwdxtr.lwt 
briunir<-<l  to  »  dlltamt  ctodiu  Is  ttn*  IMS  emtoir.  tb*  »iwtwt 

wa»  MIc-lutcl  Behrlm  'nr  IWhalm).  who  <mi  ■  tkTMiiite  In  thi  mnrtii 
I  lit  Uip  pr1n>»«  im  thr  Rbliir  and  Itanol«  luid  at  Ci>v>i"n)iit^-i-».  Rri- 
tiukon  111  Ilia  cullpetloii  gtrca  Mt  UMnple  ot  him  (cmo.  mttA  the 
Itraulrn  MrtS.  of  lh«  Wil  MBtaMT  WNrtlUB  MM  nfMtaal  hyaMM 
to  thr  Vlrvln  (■y  Hdwtak  (B.  T.  Tillmw—.  JinWuSii  Mm  «m 

—yw  OmM^m  kfiplM  to  fnl^wSmlSntir  vSawwrMl  •  mM*. 

and  thtsA  iM'i-mfut-  tlx'  'U4tiTii.*iii«hlr)if  npprllattnii  «if  thr  l>tifTber 
iiilntttrrU,  irti.  .-r,  ntaiti lain n  that  llir  tit  N-  '  y»-^'t«-  * 

Uidlcatol  fiiTllrnci-  In  i»Tiy     t  ir  tn»dr  ;  and  Uwt  having  Uw  at 
flrat  cnnlnred  only  on  thi*  >i^-t  i|nir<'T>.  it  UMaMtMnla  rxt*t>drd 
to  sU  inemhara  of  lh«  guild. 
7  A  ««Hi|iMa  coUMtloa  of  FniicaMi'*  pMn*  wm  witilbliwl  <a 

istt  tr  amsn«v  i^itakws. 
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Mid  Ulm.   In  short,  during  the  16th  and  1 6tb 

Oenturies,  there  was  scarcply  a  town  of  any 
magnitude  or  imiiortanci'  tluoughout  (Jermauy 
which  had  not  its  own  Meistersinger.  The 
17th  oMittiry  was  a  iH'rioci  of  decline,  both  in 
numbers  auJ  i-cputt'.  The  last  of  theat!  schools 
of  mono  lingered  at  Ulm  until  1839,  end  then 
ct  jist'd  to  exist ;  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
i^Iuistursiuger  i-s  niiid  to  have  di<<l  iu  1876. 

Famous  among  Mei.stersinger  were  Hana 
Roscnbliit,  Till  Euleiisi>ic.ji  l,  Muscutltlut,  Hein- 
rich  von  Muglin,  Pn-schniau.  Fiscluirt,  ami 
8eb.  Brandt  ;  but  tlie  greatejjt  of  all  by  far 
was  Hans  Sai-hs,  the  cobliler  of  Nuremberg, 
who  lived  from  1494  to  1576.  His  extant 
wwka  are  6048  in  number,  and  fill  34  folio 
volumes.  4275  of  them  are  Mcisterlicder  or 
Bar,  as  they  were  called. '  To  .Sachs's  pupil, 
Adam  Puscliman,  we  are  indebted  for  accounts 
of  the  Meistergesang.-'  The  works  of  the 
Mt  istersinger  had  geuerally  a  aacrcd  subject, 
Mi<\  their  tone  was  religiaaB.  Hymns  were 
llnir  lyrie.s,  and  narrative  poems  founded  on 
Scripture  were  their  epics.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  wrote  didactic  or  epigrammatic  poems. 
But  thi'ir  pHHiuctions  were  all  alike  wanting 
in  grai  t!  and  sensibility  ;  and  by  a  too  rigid 
observance  of  their  own  minute  and  complicated 
nib  s  of  comjM)sition  or  TitUatnr  (as  they  were 
termed)  they  constantly  displayed  a  ridiculous 
pedantry.  The  Meistereinger  ckaily  atloptwi 
(especially  in  lyric -song)  the  forms  of  the 
Minnesinger,  such  as  the  two  Stoihn,  and  the 
Avf'  and  Aftgrmng,  but  without  the  instru- 
mental pnludi's.  inti'iluiles  or  j>ostludes.-' 
Chui-chcs  wt'ie  tlieir  ordinary  plat<-  of  jiractice. 
At  Nurcmlwrg,  for  instance,  ttieii  sinu;iri:^-9chool 
was  held  in  Sr.  Katherine's  church,  antl  their 
public  contei4t-s  took  place  there.  The  i>ro- 
eoedittgS  COmmenceil  with  the  Frfisiiujen,  in 
which  any  one,  wliethcr  a  mcuiln'r  of  the  school 
or  not,  might  sing  whatever  he  chose,  but  no 
judgnumts  were  passed  on  tliese  preliminary 
performances.  Then  followed  the  contest,  in 
which  Meistersingcr  alone  might  compete. 
They  were  limited  to  8eriptut;il  subjects,  and 
their  relative  merit'?  were  adjudged  by  four 
Merker  or  markers  who  sat  hidden  by  a  curtain 
at  a  table  near  the  altJir.  It  was  the  duty  of 
one  of  the  four  to  lie.  d  that  the  song  faithfully 
adhered  to  Holy  Writ  ;  of  another  to  pay 
ttpecial  attention  to  its  prosody  ;  of  a  thinl  to 
its  rhyme,  ami  of  the  fourth  to  its  melody. 
Should  the  singer  fail  in  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
IbMotor,  the  Merker  declwed  him  wrmiHiHii 

'  Tile  i^'lrtimtwl  >iliiiri»l^  'Waruiu  betrUb»t  Hii  .ll<li.  iiifin  H^-rj.' 
WM  loui{  IwUfVwl  ^.  l>r  \hv  wiirk  at  Uuu  Sinh«  :  ttiit  it  h;w> 
 rimbucb.' ». 

I  tb« 


and  verthan,  and  the  competitor  who  had  the 
fewest  faults  obtnined  the  prize,  a  chain  with 
coins.  One  of  the  coins,  bearing  the  image  of 
King  David,  had  been  the  gift  of  Hans  Sachs, 
and  hence  the  whole  Gm'imjc  were  called  the 
'  David  '  and  the  prizeman  the  '  Davidwinner.' 
Every  Davidwinner  might  have  his  apprentices, 
\>\\t  no  charge  was  made  for  teaching.  The 
tcrui  '  Meister '  (strictly  s{)caking)  a2>pUed  only 
to  those  who  invented  a  new  meixe  or  melody ; 
the  rest  were  simply  'Simger.' 

The  Meistersingcr  jiossessed  astore  of  melodies 
for  their  own  use  ;  and  tliese  melodies  were 
labelled  with  distinctive  but  apparently  mean- 
ingless names,  such  as  the  blue-tone,^  the 
red  tone,  the  ape-tnne,  the  roeemary-tune,  the 
yellow-lily-tune,  etc.  A  Mei-stersinger  might  set 
his  jK>ems  to  any  of  these  melodies.  The  four 
])rincii»al  were  called  the  grkrontm  Tom,  and 
thcii  i'-~i  i.  ctive  authors  were  Muglin,  Frauenlob, 
Maruer,  and  Regenbogen.  So  far  were  the 
Meistersinger  carried  by  their  grotestpie  pedantry 
that  in  setting  the  words  of  the  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  Mnglin's  lawje  I'oii,''  the 
very  name  of  the  Ih  ioU  and  the  number  of  the 
chapter  were  also  included.    Thus : — 

K\.  3. 


mneluiniljr  .huwn  t>y  ltdhnia  4*  AltdMlanllM  Liedmbucb.' ».  74f<) 
fbat  Um  mimit  WOT  written  bfO.A,  OndMi  lOt  tkm  Mt  ta 
tM  aaraUr  tunr,  '  IK-in  )Ounrl  m«lB  Wmd.* 

I  Thfy  fx^r  the  Utl'^  of  GrUttttli'-hrr  nrrirU  an  <t^nttrKm 
M-  /-.Irr  f'.imjs  lOOrlltit.  I.TTll;  ami  l!  ■■.>•■<•,.  h-r  Hrrlrht  drr  drtit- 
trKrn  Krtnu-n  Mifr  Ktlktnen  (Kranktutl  ».  O..  )«»".  ,  IWiUi  »rv 
pkrUtllr  nrprlnttfll  In  th»  Snmmtuni  /iir  ,ju<rwtm-hr  Liurrxtur. 
adItM  by  F.  H.  v.  der  Uii«<>n.  J.  O.  BUachlinr.  ..then>.  Br»«Ua, 
1H13.  S»-  aU)  /Mj  Stnyrburh  tUn  A.  /•titrlmuin  tu*tt  4rH  Oriftttal- 
mtrladtrn  >Us  M.  Mnlm  irnrf  Jl.  .1arH$,  hy  O.  MOniBer<I«ipiC.ll 

*  VoH  dm  MritrrUvirm  ind  4»rrr  MuHi.   Curt  Muf-  VtfX 


0«  •  ne  ■ 


aU  am  nt'uu  uuJ  z«[kn  zig.*trii  uua  licrirbt. 


Ti>  ill  I'xternal  ,ipj>earance  the  melodies  df 
the  Meisttirsinger  (like  those  of  the  Minnesinger) 
bad  a  strong  affinity  with  Orareh  mnsio  and 
kept  to  the  Ecclesiastical  modes.  But  on  cliis< : 
scrutiny  many  melodies  may  be  found  w  hicli 
would  sound  just  like  oar  major  and  minor 
scales,  were  it  not  for  their  tiio<1.\!  cadences  and 
the  many  liturgical  fragments  intro<iuced.  Still 
their  songs  ars  for  the  most  part  poor  and 
simple,  .inil  tw  devoid  of  rhythm  ever  to  ]x» 
really  jwpular,  and  very  few  of  them  found 
snffioient  fiiTour  to  heeome  VtUuUetter  In  Uie 

ir.th  and  IHth  cinturies."  On  the  othST  hand, 
tlie  Meistersinger  themselves  sometimsa  appro> 
priated  Volkslieder.    Thus  Hans  Sachs  has 


•  with  Um  M«M«nln|w  Ui»  wold  9lM  ntend 
aljr.  and  not  to  tha  pwrtrv.  as  with  tte  MlBBMlMMr. 

•  WacMT  hMiMdvM  fcaiUvwltb  W^^'tJimt 


yiM.iBkk 


Kiirl  It  In  nident  thxt  Wii|n>T  ntndinl  anil  fully  umlrntuod  th« 
Mi«t>t<>nln|ti^r  inrli.Hm.  and  tuloptml  utany  gvnnlnp  onea. 

"  AowtHIiir  t^i  IWhrii'-.  lii  thv  prrfa<»  t<»  hl»  "AIW.  I.li«1fr»>n<h.' 
p.  tba  wrltrrn  <■?  tlit  V.ill<-ll«lrr  n-vrr  iilini»«l  thrlr  nj\imi. 

whlUt  tlie  )lrUr<-i>liib;>'   ^.-''iirinlly  Iriti'ilio-wl  hia  rivn  nunc.  ati<i 
the  ttate  ol  hi»  ctmipoaitlun.  Into  tha  last  thyiiiv  of  tha 
cm  tkm  k«  dMIaffoMud  iiMD  • « 
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reproduced  tlie  beautiful  old  Mailied  (>Iay-8ong) 
in  his  Faatnachlt^iel,  '  Der  Neydhart  mit  deni 
Fcybel/  written  Feb.  7,  1662.1  h«  calls  it  » 
■  /  iir  iniiiifl'  lay,  and  its  orifjinal  date  waa 
evidently  auterior  to  the  1-lth  century.  In  ita 
16Ui-««ntaTy  form  it  is     follows : — 

Ex.  4. 


Tit  .  . 


In  fine,  the  Meistersinfjer  cannot  W  siid  to 
have  reached  a  high  level  of  excellence  either 
in  poetry  or  in  mnsb,  but  they  undoubtedly 
exercised  an  imj>ortant  influence  on  tin'  foniia- 
tion  of  the  Hong  by  the  attention  they  paid  to 
riiyme,  and  by  their  nnmerons  Inventions  of 
new  metrical  aiTanf,'ement<«.  And  they  rendered 
a  still  greater  service  to  music  when  they  oorriod 
it  into  every  German  home,  and  made  it  a  gnee 
and  jiastinie  of  domestic  life. 

While  more  regular  ami  formal  varieties  of 
the  Song  wen  tints  l>eing  studied  and  pcmctiasd, 
it  had  never  ceaswl  to  insue  in  ita  own  s]M)n 
taneous  form  of  Yolkslied  from  the  nntut<>rc<l 
hearts  of  *  music -loving  people.  From  that 
sniin  c  it  came  in  native  vigour,  unfoncfl  and 
untrammelled.  And  far  more  was  done  for 
melody  and  harmony  hj  the  obsenre  authors 
of  the  Volkslieder  than  was  ever  done  by 
Minnesinger  or  Meistersingcr.  As  AnihroH  ha^i 
pointed  out,^  the  importance  of  the  part  played 
by  the  V'olkslie<l  in  the  histnrv  of  llie  music  of 
Western  Kuroiie  was  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Gregorian  modes.  Further,  the  moral  struggle 
against  the  anti -humanism  of  the  medieval 
church  foun*l  victorious  ex)>re.ssiou  in  the  a.sMor- 
tive  humanism  of  the  folk-song — anathematised 
by  spiritual  authority.  A  i>irti  il  reconciliation 
of  the  contending  foiees  lolli)Wcd  when  the  great 
polyphonic  masters  adopted  Vollcslied  melodies 
as  theme  or  foundation  of  t]i>'ii'  lt*  .it'";t  su  rcd 
and  secular  works.  Later,  a  yet  closer  union 
was  e(recte<l  in  the  Chorale  of  the  Reformation 
period.  Whoever  were  the  authors  of  the 
Volkslieder,  it  was  not  their  habit  to  write 
them  down  ;  the  songs  lived  on  the  lipe  and  in 
the  hearts  of  the  i>eople.  I'ut  happily,  oven  in 
remote  times,  tJiere  were  collectoi-s  who  made 
it  their  business  to  transcribe  these  popular 
songs  ;  and  of  coll'T tioiis  thus  made  none  are 
more  imjiorunt  tlian  the  •  Limburger  Chronik  ' 
and  the  'Loeheimer  Liederbuch.'  Tlie  former 
work  consists  of  Volkslieder  which  woald  seem 


to  have  l^een  in  vogrie  from  1347  to  1380  ;' 
wiiile  songs  of  a  little  later  date  are  fotmd  in 
the  other  collection.*  This  book  contains  forty- 
four  songs,  some  of  ;,Teat  melodic  beauty,  and 
showing  considerably  developed  rhytlini  and 
■true tore  as  well  as  n  delicate  sense  of  poetie 
feeling.  The  Lehrcompendinm  of  H.  de  Zi  c- 
landia  also  contains  some  very  line  ^'olk8Ueder 
of  the  14th  and  16th  oentnriea.*  FbuUj, 
among  the  many  Minnesinger  and  Meistersingsr 
and  other  MS.  collections  named  after  the 
various  towns  (sMb  m  llie  Knrembog;  Fmgu^ 
Dresden  ilSS.),  aombsis  of  gsouins  Votkdisilsr 
are  to  be  found.' 

The  snl^sets  of  the  earliest  Volkslieder  wars 
historical  ;^  they  were  indeed  epic  poems  of 
many  stanzas  set  to  a  short  melody.  But  by 
the  time  that  the  Volkslied  hsd  attained  to  its 
meridian  splendour,  al>oiit  the  l)eginning  of  the 
Itftb  century,  almost  ewry  sentiment  of  the 
hnman  heart  and  every  ooenpation  of  Ufo  had 
its  own  Kfnifrs.  Students,  soldiers,  hunttinien, 
{Hxilars,  ap]ireutices,  and  other  classes  had  their 
own  distinetive  songs.  The  best  are  nndoabtedly 

the  love  sn'igs — those,  in  fact,  where  feeling  is 
the  strongest.  Amongst  them  the  songs  of 
parting  (Absdiicdslieder)  are  the  most  numerous 
and  lieantiful,  esp^  ri.illy  the  Waclitcrlit  der or 
Tagelioder,  in  which  the  watchman  announces 
the  dawn.*  As  a  rule,  the  mnsic  of  tiie  Volkslied 
was  better  than  llie  words.  So  loose  was  the 
structure  of  the  verse  that  syllables  without  any 
sense  were  inserted  to  fill  vp  the  length  of  thn 
musical  phrase,  as : 

Dort  oben  auf  dprn  B<>rge 
DiilpeL  d(iU>el,  d«ilpel 
OastAteiabolMiUs 


or  a  sentence  was  broken  off  in  the  middle,  or 
meaningless  %md»  and  aben  were  lavishly  inter- 
flfiersed.  Bat  notwithstanding  these  hutitiet  of 
com]i4)sition  th>-r>-  w:is  a  <'l<<si-  connection  bd> 
tween  the  words  and  tlie  melody. 

The  Volkslied  was  always  strophica]  in  form, 
and  therein  differed  from  the  Sopii-nrrs  and 
Proves  of  tlie  Church  and  the  LeieJicn  of  the 
Minnesinger.  Another  marked  feature  was  its 
rhyme.  When  the  final  rliynie  had  l»een 
substituted  for  mere  alliteration  and  assonance, 
a  definite  form  was  imparted  to  the  verse,  and 
its  outline  was  rendon  d  cleart  r  by  the  melody 
of  the  Volkslied  which  emphasised  the  final 
rhyme,  and  by  covering  two  lines  of  the  )K>etry 


Ik  Hvtac 


*  Til  tht  *Um1nrr(«rCbninlk*«*  arc  told  I 

(•V  th.- Rlilni>.  f  irrTO.    Doplto  hit  IrprMf.  " 

Lt  [mcih  •trr-w  liif-tt  in  hla  ceil  frvni  (Ul  (|IMf 

•  AinlirtM.  f.VirA.  tUr  Mut.  III.  nTS 
'  Pmin  th»  PnMpu  MS.  Ainliirni  ill.  977)  fivm   nr.  '  Mrrr  CoBMS 

gtnt.'  botli  In  It*  orlrliMl  ami  In  miMlaru  notatl'  ». 

«  Vnr  thr  hUtuiy  t>(  tiit  MrlrtMilngCT  an-  J.  C.  WucrnM^r* 
/tuch  ran  drr  Mrltlmingrr  MdttHgm  KunM.  IffiT. 

'  For  thr  bnt  milhoritjr  «)D«uTt  R.  ran  Lnirnrron'*  M«  JU*> 
torlmrttrn  Vnltilirftrr 

•  \  WJ«hU-rll».1  ■'  !•  -ntn-.  •  Ih-r  Wlu-hUr  «i>f  doiu  TbSmlilB 
■w,'  U(lv«n  in  Erk  II  '  I>.  ntx  bi-  Uc(l«rh»)t.'  No.  laSi. 

*  llMaeAlnchladalMrrHrrliilInf  th«iM>iuMi*alo«tOTt— eaMrihal 


 'Ana.IMntadi.'&l 

•  Anibm,Oliw*.eir  JTmiLSNL 


«fth  liMttociMrm.  Tber  wrrr  th«  (p«dat  property  of  tlM  miiM« 
diiflir  (Walfmii  ««  BMlwnlMdi't  •««  um  Bwit  tmmmt,  M 
iVHiljrIimetrtlwsi   '  — — ^. 
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witii  nuv  phrane  uf  the  uidody  oonstmBtid  ft 

•yminetrical  arrangement. 

Bx-      Mnne  liOe  Fmu  Mutter. 

B«<teffmilI«Mw.i^Blrtoir»?iiH;  JiM 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  examplA  that  the 
half-cloiie  is  on  the  dominant  harmony  and  the 
full-close  on  the  tonic,  and  this  principle,  which 
was  originally  a  iwculiar  attribute  of  the 
VolkslicHi,  has  been  gradually  introduced  into 
all  other  kimb  of  inuaic,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  roost  important  factors  of  form.  {See 
Foi'.M.)  Many  of  the  Volkslicder  were  com- 
posed in  diii'erent  ecclesiastical  modes,  but  by 
degrees  the  Ionian  mode,  in  which  alone  the 
dominant  principle  can  hare  full  weight, 
obtained  pre-eminence.  The  form  of  the 
TolluUed  is  gmeraUy  very  concise  as  in  Uie 
above  example,  and  this  i>erhai>s  is  the  secret 
of  its  great  charm.  But  looser  forms  are 
sometimes  met  with,  ajid  were  probably  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Churrh.  To  the  same  in- 
lluence  may  bt^  ascribe*!  the  melo<Hc  melismtUa 
OTTOcal  flourishes  which  oociureTen  in  strophical 
songs.  Ill  tin-  (Jregorian  music,  where  little 
attention  was  j^iaid  to  rhythm,  the  melody  might 
be  indefinitely  pcolODgiad  upon  any  syllable  ; 
and  similarly  we  sometimes  find  in  the  V'olkslied 
many  notes  given  to  one  word,  as  in  this  ex- 
ample : — 

Bx.  A.  AbadtiaU 

Knt  •  UuIm^  IkI  <kT  Wal  ■  d<^  ikhii  <II«  ■  wni  Win  -  • 
Be'raubt  wt'txl'  Uh,  *u  faal  -  ilr  iiivia  >'vlo«ll«b  niorht  .  . 


 1  - 


■  t.  r  kftlt. 

.  iitiih  iiU. 


41*  nir  tt-M 


thut.        l.r'.iik't    mir  hr>iii!l<h      I"l  -  <!>:ii  iiii'l 


WMlKintraehww 


These  melodie  melinnala  also  allow  the  voice 
groat  sciipi'  in  the  so-called  K'hrri  hn  nr  refrain. 
Another  noticeable  {leculiarity  of  rhythm  in  the 
Volkdied  is  the  wiety  of  wiya  in  whidi  tlie 


metre  is  treate*!.  In  ni.uiy  cases  the  time 
ehanges  with  every  bar,  and  tlie  above  example 
illustrates  a  diffinent  repreeentation  of  the  metre 
in  every  line  of  the  stanza.'  Few  of  the  Volks- 
lieder  begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar ;  and 
thenfove  the  nsaal  metre  is  Iambic,  thus : — 


-=T— 


•  III    Jil    I. ml 


tfli. 


and  a  preference  has  always  been  shown  by  the 
Oermans  iivr  equal  or  eommon  time;  it  is 

a  quieter  and  more  formal  time  than  tlx'  trijile, 
which  is  essentially  dance -rhythm.^  Other 
oommon,  though  not  inTariabfe  attributes  of 
the  Volkslied  were  ;\  diatonir-  inti  rvallic  pin- 
greasion,  the  reiteration  of  one  note,  a  limited 
compass,  the  or  mode  steadily  adhwed  to, 
and  unlike  the  sonars  df  many  other  cotintries, 
the  melody  of  the  Volkslied  always  maintained 
a  oomidete  independence  of  the  accompanying 
instniracnt.  In  character  the  old  Volkslicder 
are  marked  by  a  certoiit  earnestness  and  dignified 
self^rsstrsint  Tbej  an  eheerftil  and  even  gay, 
but  without  iinpetuoaiigror  excitability.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  wotd-palllting  ;  tlie  same  tuno 
must  serve  for  the  numerous  verses^  Hence 
the  necessity  for  concise  melodies.  Tlie  tendency 
of  the  German  spirit  is  to  look  inwards,  to  |»or- 
tray  the  deeper  and  mote  permanent  emoliana 
rather  tlian  the  truti.sient  and  SUperfielal ;  to 
aim  iet>s  at  beauty  than  expresdott. 

The  Tolkslied  wmdd  seem  to  have  fixed,  as  it 
Were,  itistiiH  tively  o>ir  modem  major  tonal 
system  ;  and,  moreover,  songs  even  of  the  15th 
century  are  extant,  which  correepond  to  our 
minor  keyn.  The  following  example  clearly 
belongs  to  the  old  system,  but  the  beginning  and 
oloee  and  the  intervals  on  which  the  principal 
rhymes  fall,  make  it  evident  that  the  key  of  A 
minor  was  intende*!.-' 

AcJi  Elslein, 

•tl'ichbtidiri 


BoitedsMltM<«WM-  •  oflirwalnrlwbMdlrwieinlrt 

In  Hans  Judenkttnig^s  (1523)  and  Hans 

Neusiedler's  (l:'3f3)  Lufe-book.s  this  melody  is 
always  in  A  minor  with  the  (i;  marked.  In 

■  Sw  Bubinc.  p  .'Ctt.  .No.  'JST.  Thr  rnrl.Kljr  »inl  »  .  ril«  of  thli  k-d» 
uv  tkkptl  friiiii  thr  iiavenknwvriiK.  I,VI3,  No.  1.  Thiiv  ftrv  ttwuy 
v«r>tui»  of  lhl«  line  uwhAf  ;  ami  In  oiIlwUwiw  •Qtm!<]U«nt  to  IMO 
it  I*  o(t«n  to  to  lovnd  Mt  to  tli*  mamia^  hymn '  lek  dank  Mr, 


 lltppwnla  ill 

eown  toUMproMitdaf. 

'  ll'.litnr.  h«mr^rr,  iiiivltitxIiK  thitt  until  thr  14th 
trt'-.-  --f  iiiiy  tliiif  ►-\i-»*;rt  ]r"tf  uii  f  .rfi-^Hi'n  ^^mhU•^\  U 
tllnci  tjiii       fuiiii'l.    'Alt'!-  I-i<'tIrr*nji.h.'  errfftiv.  p.  54. 

'  Another  gnA  fiuiniitn  i.  ■  Vjt  wmrb  ein  mOucr  JBnrlltif * 
(Orom  Komt^r./.'iri  A  n_fnu.)  ,juimUttr  umt  nemtr  Tntttekrr  l.itdMm, 
vtc.  I.  4»!.    Tilts  auil  'A^  Bl*t(ln.  lirhni  KUIrln.'VP 

auincof  thr  iiumCTwi*  totiIchm  ofllif  lif  ml  uf  thr  ^olinmrr.  '  Ach 
KltiMn  'i*  found  In  all  tJ>«oUcatlwllemattli«l«tlic»ntur7.  Vor 
imUtL  Ott.  MM,  Ko, «i  SckaMltMU  I|m«UM  x.  UM| 
H.  IMH^       ISi  Mil 
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the  Son^'-Wks  th*>  shav]*  was  IMVer  BiaAad, 
but  undoubtedly  always  used. 

Oonsidonition  has  thus  far  been  given  to  the 
very  imi»ortaiit  contributions  of  tliu  Vulkslied 
to  the  deterniiuation  of  permanent  form  in 
moiio;  but  its  influence  on  oootemporary  muBio 

also  rrquirM  notire. 

It  has  alrea<ly  been  .shown  that  the  cuiapusenj 
of  other  oonntries  in  the  14ih,  15th,  and  16th 

cfiitiirifx,  took  s»"<  !i1 11  nines  as  themes  for  their 
maiiiieji,  motets,  and  other  sacred  works.  The 
Gornan  coni|M)9en  did  the  same  to  a  ( crtain 
ext^'iit,  bnt  tlii-y  more  (■onmionly  emplovi-fi  tin- 
secular  tuuts  in  their  secular  |K3lyjihouic  works. 
Nevertheless,  regards  Chureli  music  the  Volka- 
lied  occupied  a  higher  place  in  tlermany  than 
elsewhere  ;  for  it  is  not  too  nuu-h  to  say  that 
more  than  half  the  melodisB  of  the  chorale-books 
■were  originally  folk-songs,  and  these  melodies 
were  among  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful 
ever  created.  (See  Choilvle.)  Heinrich  von 
LauMt  id»  r;j (or  Loufenborft)  in  the  l.'ith  century 
syateinaticjilly  set  his  sacre<l  woids  to  secular 
tunes,'  e8{»ecially  using  the  favourite  Tage  and 

JViir)it>  rf iril.  r  ;  but  the  Hcforma  ion  made  the 
prm-'tice  very  much  morecouimon.  The  Kefonuers 
wished  the  congregation  to  join  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  singin;:;  of  liymn^f,  and  with  that 
object  thi'y  natuinlly  preferred  words  in  the 
vernacular,  and  melodies  which  were  familiar 
with  the  jH'ojth'."''  A  wdl-knowTi  example  of 
the  combination  of  .nacretl  words  and  secular 
melody  is  the  song  '  Isbruck,  ich  muss  dich 
lassen,'  wt  by  Heinrich  Isiuik  in  four  parts  in 
1475,"*  with  the  melody  in  the  upi»er  |iart — a 
nn  UTsngcnient  at  that  time.  After  the 
Reformation  this  tune  was  adajited  by  Dr.  Hesse 
to  the  sacred  words  '  0  Welt,  ich  muss  dich 
laaaen';  and  in  1G33  Paul  (ierhardt  wrote  to 
it  the  evcnin*,'  hynm  '  Xun  ruhcn  allf  W  ilder.' 
in  wiiicii  lot  ui  it  still  remains  a  favourite  in  all 
Lutheran  churches.^  After  many  transforma- 
tions the  old  lovc-song  '  Mein  (imiith  ist  mir 
verwirrt '  *  now  lives  in  one  of  the  mast  beautiful 
and  solemn  chnr.il-  .s  of  both  the  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  <  liurches,  namely  'O  H.inpt 
voll  Hhit  und  Wunden,'  which  Bach  has  intro- 
duced so  often  in  his  Passion  music  according 
to  S.  Matthew.  Again  '  Kont  ich  von  hertzen 
singen  '  (one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many 

ll'iiehlTU-  <hr  and  Tn^fuvi.tin  melodies  the 
Ghorch  bocrowed)  was  adapted  to  the  ohonde 

»  Amhrm.  HI.  37*. 

I  Nkununn  (ffW.  Mum.  p.  4Ht*  ay.)  petnta  oat  Uut  Luthrr 
hting  buUi  •  iirttetlcfti  kod  Uiaon-tlaU  mnnlcUn  nw  clearlr  h»w 
pow«rtul  a  twLtut  the  VoUullcd  b»l  Im!C»ui«  in  Unuil  iintcttro.  niil 
UI  udna  It  hr  inalatrd  un  the  liiiportiinnr  iif  th"  »|>prniiriitt«aau  ul 
tiM  BIModjr  td>  0\-  Ku  nil  rnonl*.  .>ri<l  .>r  lurrc  ttir»<  'if  iuxMt> 

*  QMtg  ror>t«i.  I.  Ni>.  3i>.  The  wurO*  an  xiiiiia-iil  to  fe«tytlW 
Mmmnt  MMXimUUtk  L.  la  vhoM  oaurw  iMwk  UtIoc. 

Mor  li  civm  In  ito  aHjrtna)  (arm  wtOift  rndttmrnTtAtim  alao 

fftirt  KR  l<it«'t».«tinir  mimrk  on  th*  Bdmlrmtton  lUrh  «nil  MaiaiK 
evi :ii  r«l  f-r  tin ■  ■.inir_ 

5  Thi»  ^-utf  1m  tu  l»c  found  in  Hani  L*o  H*M]t-r'«  /.tuftfnKcM  M^ttry 
truttrkrr  lir^tij/r,  rtc.,  Nurvoitwri!,  1801.  Th*  mrictlj  n»  atan  iumI 
for  «  (t«U>-a»n(  '  Henllch  tliut  mieh  rerUncrn.'  uu\  Imtrr  It  waa 
ir latiSit"ffll?llM{rr^'         <<<* •'^■M W«|*' (HmmM aMplofad 


i  *  Hilf  Gott,  das  mir  gelinge  *  ;  '  h  h  hort  cin 
frewlein  klageu '  to  '  Hilf  Ciott,  wem  soli  ich 
klagen  '  ;  '  0  lieber  Hans,  versorg  dein  Gana ' 
to  '  0  lieber  Gott,  das  dein  Gel  ml ' :  and  '  Venus 
du  und  dein  Kind  '  to  '  Auf  meiueu  iiebeu  Gott.' 
Many  dance -songi,  wpeoially  the  so-called 
Ju'ii'i'i  an<l  JleigmUhm,  were  Ukewiw  aet  to 

sacred  woids.' 

It  is  ole.ir  that  till-  chorale  gained  rather 
than  lost  by  the  ajJoptioii  of  >i<Tu!ar  inekHiies  ; 
they  cmanci|>ate4l  it  from  btitlue^aud  formality  ; 
they  gave  it  heart  and  living  warmth.  So  far 
removed  from  irreverence  were  the  secular 
melcxlies,  and  .so  npjuopriate  to  the  sacred 
text,  that  the  music  is  generally  more  expresisivo 
of  tlie  words  in  the  Chorale  than  in  the  Volks- 
licd.  liut  ]K-rliaiis  the  true  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  in  the  ca.se  of  tho  Chorale,  the  worda 
were  either  written  expres.sly  for  a  choseu 
melody,  or  the  meltxly  was  .selected  fur  its 
apprt)priateni\s8  to  particular  words.^  The 
mehxly  of  that  just  mentioned,  •  O  H  lupt  voll 
lilut  und  Wunden,'  is  obviously  .seeular,  but 
what  meloily  could  better  exjacs^s  a  deep  and 
{)oignant  leli^nous  sorrow  f  In  the  Koiimn 
Catholic  Cliun  h  the  u.se  of  the  Volkslie<l  was 
chiefly  eon  lined  to  the  hymns  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  (Mm  i'  i>JU'b  r)  and  to  the  Saint.s.  .'ind 
to  tlie  Christmas  Carols,  esjxxially  the  .vicred 
craille-songs,  such  as  the  lovely  '.lo.sef,  lieber 
.Io>ef  mein.'  Hut  u;»on  the  whole.  t!ie  Homaii 
Catiiolic  hymns  are  all  coneeivetl  in  the  '  tradi- 
tional find  cadeiue  <i!  tin  (Gregorian  song^* 

The  progress  of  jiolyphonic  music  in  Germanv 
had  been  checked  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
mass  after  the  Reformation,  hut  a  new  impetua 
was  given  to  it  by  the  contrapuntal  treatment 
of  the  Volkslied  by  great  comjiosers.  As 
examples  of  such  treatment  may  Ik-  mentioned 
'  AUein  flein  (!'stnlt,'  '  Aeh  herzi^'s  herz,"  by 
H.  Fiin  k  ;  'ilirist  cin  roth  Goldfingerlein,'  by 
L.  Senfl  ;  *  Der  Gut/gaueh  auf  dcm  Zaune  sass,' 
by  L.  Lemlin.  This  brings  us  to  the  A^^>^>^ 
/iVv/,  wliich  in  its  primary  sense  signified  only 
tho  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  !-<>n>;  by 
learned  musicians.*  With  the  ixjlyplionic 
Kunstlied  we  have  here  no  concern.  iN-yond 
what  just  suffices  tO  point  ont  the  chan;;es 
through  which  it  successively  passed,  and  the 
im|mrtant  jiart  the  Volkslie*!  hehi  in  it.  The 
composers  who  usetl  the  A'olkslied  thus  Wara 
masters  of  every  form  of  counterpoint  ;  some- 
times they  worked  one  melody  with  another, 
as  Ann  !']  \  ii  liruck,  who  combined  the  song 
'Es  tagct  vor  (iem  Walde  *  with  '  Kein  AdU  r 
in  der  Welt ' ;  or  if  they  did  not  treat  the 
wnAxAj  aa  «  canon,      B^al  trantad  'Aoli 

"  8«>  — towii^AIK.  imii»aA.'  MWOMs.  BSkaMgiVH* 

lliitat  |k.  SIO at nndv uaMlM  wltk  ■wrrf  wnrda. 

"  Tlie  t*il  Vi>Ik«ll«<trr  {yriulirhe  l'nHV/<.(rri  .UffVr  troiii  the 
fhuntlr  111  Ihiit  Ihf  (iirriMT  vTe  (»rtiit«i|  .rn  IppifuLlicvtA  »tnt  »\inf 
by  thi-  [>ei>|>k'  i>(  every  cUm,  vherau  the  chutMle*  weir  writtao  tor 
>ti<l  >nng  \fj  the  rultlvsteil  xm\y. 

•  The  rerjr  much  «Mer  lirnlftcaUatt  wkkk  Um  term  K\inMlt4 
•fUrwMda  aoqtiirwi  hu  bMS  nfermt  te  «t  Um  MtaK  of  Xkkt 
•  MmmmKn,  9mth.  A  iwilirliii  lumm.  >.  m. 
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Juii^^frau.  ilir  seid  wnlpemnth,'^  they  broke  it 
op  into  t'ragnients  for  imitation.  They  were 
«Mt«ftil  aSmmy  to  cihooae  funiliar  snd  &Tourile 
tunes,  so  that  tlipy  might  stand  out  and  He 
easily  reooguised  amidst  the  web  of  other  parts 
anrroanding  them.  When  oompoaing  their 
Ofm  inelo<lies,  tliev  always  iiflluied  to  the 
eooleaiastical  modes,  using  the  new  system  only 
when  th«f  adopted  a  VolksUed.*  The  oontra* 
])untnl  treatment  had,  however,  one  great 
disadvantage — it  constantly  necessitated  the 
■eveiMiee  of  ib«  melody  into  fragmente,  and 
thus  till-  I'li  ar,  concise  form  of  the  song,  which 
the  Vulkslicd  had  done  so  much  to  establish, 
waa  in  dangw  of  dfaappearing.  But  haj^Iy 
at  this  junrtuiT  (about  1600)  Hans  I^co  Hassler 
came  to  its  rescue.  Having  studied  in  Italy, 
he  hreathed  into  hfo  eongs  the  light,  aeonlar 
spirit  of  the  Italian  I'nhtnrlfn  and  Fa-la-la, 
and  gave  more  prominence  to  the  melody  than 
to  the  other  voiee-parte.  His  danoe^eongs  also, 
with  their  short  rhythmiml  jilinuses,  did  mnrh 
to  re»tore  tlie  cuuciiic  form.  Similar  charac- 
teristies  an  notieeaUe  in  Uelehior  Franek'a, 
Rcgnart's,  and  Other  oontemporaiy  ooUeetiiuis 
of  songs.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentnry  solo 

songs  were  first  heard  in  nenimny.  There,  aa 
everywhere  cIm;,  the  introduction  of  the  monodio 
ajTBtem  was  dne  to  the  infloence  of  Itely.  Hie 
n  voliition  begun  by  that  country  would  seem 
to  have  tirst  alfected  the  Church  music  rather 
than  the  aeonlar  mnale  of  Germany.  Innova* 
tiims  <.f  Tt  ili  ni  origin  are  plainly  disceniible  in 
the  sacred  works  of  Pi^torius  and  Heinrich 
SehHtz;  hnt  neither  of  theaa  oompoeari  im> 
[Tovfil  the  seciilrir  monodic  song.  (Jerman 
[tuetry  hud  now  fallen  to  a  debased  condition. 
It  produced  nothing  hotter  tiian  songa  of  a 
vapid  and  artificial  sentiment  addresswi  to  a 
conventional  Tliyllis  or  Amaryllis.  And  the 
language  it  employed  was  a  nondescript  mixtme 
of  French,  Latin,  and  stilted  German.  Since 
Lnther's  (imth  the  simple  vernacular  hud  eeuheU 
to  be  in  repute.  But  on  Angnst  24,  1617,  a 
meeting  of  flennan  patriots  was  held,  who  set 
themselves  to  restore  their  native  tongue  to 

■  Rielnnwnn.  tVi  .rA.  J.  drvrn-hrn  l.inlf,  p.  T'i. 
-  «i->urK  Konit.T'11  voltacUoua  eootaln  •  lar|s  qtasntltr  of  ■onfi 
thiu  tmtMl.  R<^  PoiurrBa. 

'  r>r<'\iiiiipln.  'TrlolnltnoTnllvMlihrrxnioni^lKhrrOi'tiiinrr 
nilt  ^  hitfirii  |(iit»tl*chrii  T'-xt*-!!  irrjlrrvl  un-t  (tUclu  r  >f.-i.<uu>ii  uArh 
Itnlii  iiiKtier  Art  mit  Kl<'l».«  iii!ii|«/iilrt  duri  h  S(i'l>  li!>ir  FrmDrken.' 
Ntirnlw*nt,  1111;  niil  '  KtirzwiiH^  fiit*rhr  I,l«>rliT  tn  tlrt^len 
Htlnititvn  iw;h  Art  'Irr  »jip"ilitA»pn  olcr  Wel«cheii  Vllljtu«Ueri 
doreh  Ja«wb«i  Bogmrt  In  Pruck  rar(crttgt,'  NUrntwrf.  UTH. 

Th«  MMdM  9iMtehit/uUtdir  U  th*  16Ui  Md  iTth  vmIMm 
Monc  tn  Utia  eat^CDry  of  aonir.    Ther  kitias  when  Mn(  wm 

mifl  w.-.-l  W,,'  rfjuxt--      fli.'  Silri-imi  |«.(  t«  lu  li'.IT     A".  ni»t 

th>-jr  rr»'iii)il>^l  th"  V.-jltnlu-'l  In  («rii»  kml  aptrit,  hnt  Utrr  they 
•Plirraichol  iiiort-  •  lowly  U>  tlw  Kuiutlled.  Moat  mitvinportry 
iniMlciMnj  t<>"k  i»rt  In  thin  popnUr  dwvloinnciit  of  moalc,  aii<l 
enll«rt«<|  ami  ariitrinnl  th«  fitvi>iirlt«  tnnin  "t  Uie  time  In  part*, 
«IUl«r  rpl.tinlnc  or  altrrinic  tl)<-  vonla.  The  olltom  publUhmt 
•>nnitin>Knl  Ihi-  intnxluction  •><  lUlltn  iiwli«llr»  with  imiuUtnl  or 
ttnl'n«.-.l  wi.r.U  Hrtwifii  IMD  i%tnl  M'iii.  thf  fiillowlliif  iniwliriani 
1.111.11 -.t  nmiy  otbtrat  l«»uf<l  coUe<  tliiii»  tncYi  tong*  :  0<<<>iu 
Funti  r,  OrUnau*  Iftmm,  l*o  d*  Vanto,  Jaoob  B4giiui.  Job. 
Ka«nl.  c.  Dmiaattalh  L.  ■Wlir,  M.  riMt>ltl%  IL  fMMkt 
B.  WMmnnn.  H.  Slhtln. toA ««niiJ IUIImWl  VMrfiilhMrtellntt. 
tioo  M*  HMhRMm  «M  VMImiMnm,  M»  4mMSm 
;       m4  IL  V.  UMmmmm,  AiMte  Ah 


honour,  and  with  that  view  to  study  the  intro- 
duction of  method  and  rule  into  its  grammar 
and  poetry.  Other  patriotic  groups  were  soon 
formal  with  a  like  purpose,  and  hy  the  year 
1680  these  associations  numbered  890  members. 
Their  labours  qnickly  bore  good  frnit.  llie 
success  of  !i  grouj)  of  KnnigslxTg  jKiets  was 
8|)ecially  remarkable,  and  was  doubtless  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  aldll  with  which  one  of 
the  best  of  them — Heinrich  Albert — set  his  own 
and  his  associates'  song?  to  music.  His  coni- 
positlons  eonaoqnently  won  great  popularity, 
and  he  ha-s  been  nani' d  '  tlif  father  of  the  volks- 
thiimliches  Lied. '  ikheiu  and  Hammersclimidt 
had  preceded  Albert  in  the  right  path,  bnt 
their  tjuste  and  tahnt  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  worthlessneas  of  the  words  they  set  to  music. 
The  poetry  on  which  Albert  worked  was  not  by 
any  means  of  a  liigli  order,  altlnuigh  it  had  suMi- 
cient  merit  to  demand  a  certain  measure  of  at- 
tention. And  from  his  nnole,  Heinrioh  SohQts, 
Albert  had  learnt  the  new  Italian  methods  of 
singing  witli  correct  expression  and  brilliant 
exeontion,  introdneing  Tooal  embellishmentB.^ 
Several  <if  his  songs  arc  for  one  voice  with 
clavicembalo  accompaniment,  but  their  harmony 
is  poor.  Tlie  movement  b^n  by  Albert  was 
carried  on  by  J.  R.  and  J.  (!.  Able,  and  Adam 
and  Joh.  Krieger.  Johann's  songs  are  good, 
and  exhibit  a  marked  impraroment  in  grace  and 
rhythm.  The  first  bars  of  his  song,  '  Komm*, 
wir  wollen  wandeln,'  have  all  the  clearness  of 
the  beat  Tolkalieder 


.•>!  .11.    /..  it 


etc 


Meanwhile  the  Kunstlied  or  polyphonic  song 
had  ceased  to  adTsnea.  Other  farsnches,  cs^^. 
ally  instmmental  and  dramatic  music,  had 
absorbed  eompoeers,  aonga  bogan  to  bo  called 
'odes'  and  *  arias,*  and  Ftanoh  and  Italian 
influence  was  stmngly  felt,  l>oth  in  music  and 
literature.  Writing  in  1698,  Keiser  tells  us 
that  cantatas  had  driven  away  the  old  Oerman 
.Mjiigs,  and  that  their  place  was  being  taken  by 
songs  consisting  of  mixed  recitatives  and  arias.^ 

<  III  \hr.  prrtacT-  tn  th«  foarth  part  of  hi*  Avim  Altmt  ny«  Iw 
hu  tiorniw"!  •iiino  ninladiM  from  otlwrr  tmnpcmnx,  '  Aim  XMf  tinj 
Wnhl,f<ifnll«Ti  jtu  flrnaelhrti  W*i«iin.'  H«  rarrly  iimnrj  th.-  i>>m- 
poMn.,  but  mfn-lir  c«ll»  the  aong*  'Aria  kkIIIc*.'  "ArU  pi.l.inloB,' 
»tc.  lie  only  nnol  nn-  ItAlLun  nlr.  whifh  l>  thi-  nwtv  c-urimj.,  a*  In 
th»  prr(»<»  to  the  alxth  part  of  hl»  Arim  he  Mjra,  '  Waa  ftlr  brrr- 
U«Im  oBd  gviatrclch*  Ctimpoiltloiien  aua  Italian  .  .  .  acha  iob 

  mlt  Mdhalar  VwwmSmiw  M.'    Sm  L.  H.  FtalMr. 

ill  ir.  jMKttMliit,  rtuUthknKMfl^  imi 
M  to  kto  «Mitela  •oIlMltoa.  SwslwUHdMr. 
-  V.M. 
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Among  the  writers  of  the  ISth  century  who 
almost  invariably  called  their  songs  'odea  '  and 
'arias'  were  (uaiiu,  Agricola,  Sperontes, 
Tclemunn,  i^uautz,  Doles,  Kimberger,  C.  P. 
E.  Ikch,  Marpurg,  Nichelmann,  J.  G.  Krebs, 
Neefe,  and  many  othen.  Also  large  quantities 
of  collections  of  '  Arien  und  Oden '  were  pub- 
lished at  this  time,  either  separately  or  in 
numbers,  of  which  the  meet  famous  was 
Siteroutes'  'Singeude  Moae  an  der  Pleiwe' 
(Leipzig,  1742-45). >  J.  P.  Kimberger  has  been 
oalled  ([lerhapa  not  niih  pwfwt  accuracy)  the 
inventor  of  the  '  durohcomponirtes  Lied,'  that 
is,  a  sotig  with  different  music  for  every  stanza. 
C.  P.  K.  Baoh  used  the  same  form,  and  his 
best-known  vocal  work  is  his  setting  of  Gellert's 
*Geistliuhe  Oden'-  (1758);  but  he  was  a 
muuoian  of  a  higher  and  more  genial  type  than 
the  afurc-mentioued.  Still,  this  group  of  com- 
I>u!jcni  rendered  some  services  to  the  song. 
They  set  a  good  example  of  attention  to  the 
wonls,  both  as  regards  metre  and  expression  ;  •'' 
they  varied  tlie  uc<;umi>animentB  by  arjM  j,'i^ins 
and  open  chords,  and  displayed  a  thoiougli 
coinmajid  of  the  different  forms  they  employ etl. 
Uut  iiotwithstandiug  these  merits  their  songs 
(with  few  exceptions)  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  dry,  inanimate,  and  either  deficient  in 
melody,  or  the  melody  is  overbotdeiied  with 
florid  passages  and  tasteless  omftmentit  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  spontaneous.^ 

It  might  strike  the  reader  as  strange  if  the 
great  nainei  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  Humlel  were 
passed  by  in  silence  ;  but  neither  Bach  nor 
Handel  ever  devoted  real  study  to  the  Song. 
Such  intluenco  as  they  exerciseid  upon  it  was 
indirect.  Bach,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  few  secular 
sougs,  and  a  little  love-song,  '  Bist  Du  bci  mir,' 
is  simple  and  oncere.^  His  two  comic  cantatas 
also  oontetn  several  of  great  spirit,  and  show 
his  use  of  the  Volkslied.*  And  amongst  his 
*OeistIich*>  Arien'  we  have  the  beautiful  'Gieb 
dich  zufrieden '  and  '  Schlummert  oiu,  ihr 
matten  Au^en. '  Rut  these  are  isolated  instances, 
and  it  was  throu^li  his  choral  work-  ih  it  he 
most  powerfully  atiected  the  song.  Handel's 
name  frequently  occurs  to  songs  in  I8th- 
oentury  English  son^-lxwks,  or  single  sheets, 
or  in  collections,  but  it  is  ditiicult  to  say  which 
•re  original,  and  which  are  adaptations  of  Italian 

I  SohnMiIrr,  rtnt  niM.  II.  S0«,  sad  B.  SfTfkit,  Aa*  «MA 

pMttkitmUrke  IM-I.  Altho<i||li  tbU  ruil<vttoti  wu  popuUr,  It  «■• 
of  a  vairmliMl  iiAturr.  d-tilululiK  •"Irmti  ixim.  vnUiir  drlnktog. 
•ong*.  p«m>JlM.  ur  KmnfrinrtiU  of  Frruch  i rwUn)iii«Dta4  plWOT, 

Alxl   Itl4tl!t:t  ?ir!K«. 

>  In  h..  htr  r.  V.  E.  B»i  h,  C  lUtter  ««> » :  '  MIt  dlcMni 
•chOiMin,  rdlcn  Wark*  lut  C.  thwli.  lUet  iWrttiider  und  Schdofer 

I.  Id. 

'  4Wriifr«1lf  >]iM%kln|r.  rxprvMlon  And  1#hiik»  irmrfc*  w*in»  •pnHnicJf 
Ti***"!  until  th»'  Hiid  of  Ih*'  lf<th  <'»nt»ry.    But  It  i»  niriou* 
hnw  Ihi-  .  .iin|».«ion  III  thlt  jjpiiini  ItitijcwU.'l  llie  l^nif*^  hf  turh 
mi*M»  mM  fryJklifh,  m*iHii^,Antttiirk,frtturi^,  thuwtnjr.  tbereby.  their 
wlah  to  *•« pr-**,  Alkikr«>  all,  Ihr  iihmmI  or  chATiu-trr  ol  th*  «un^. 

*  Full  lofonikAtlon  «ik«l  i%>iuiidAnt  rTKmplrs  nf  thrM*  mmgm  will 
b»  found  lu  Un<lii»r>  »n'l  H-  hii»l<l<»r  «  hl«ti«ri«^  of  thr 

'  Annthi-T  In  iiriln-  .  f  t"b»Li^>.  of  »  dilTrrxnt  ihanctcr,  l«  in  Um 
»-  »•  -tk  , 

'    y    "irt..  J.  A    //.i.-'i,  I:    Vll  ff  tfq.     Thr  Klxll'h  fi-lk-dun*. 


I  songs   or  minuets    set   tu    English  words. 

I  'Stand  round,  my  brave  boys,''  'From  scourging 
rebellion,' *  'The  unhappy  lovers,'*  and  'Twan 

j  when  tlie  seas  were  roaring were  some  of  the 

I  beet-known  examples.  The  Uandel-Geeellachaft 

.  have  published  a  whole  Tolanke  of  'Germain 
Italian,  and  English  Songs  and  Airs,'  but 
Handel's  real  intlucnce  upon  the  Song  was 
througli  iiis  oiieras  and  oratorios,  and  then  it 
was  immense. "  Equally  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  were  the  effects  produced  on  it  by 
the  genius  of  G  luck,  Haydn,  and  even  of  Mozart. 

At  the  ]>criod  we  have  now  reached,  namely 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  group  of  |ioeta, 
called  the  '  Gottinger  Diohterbimd/  or  *  Hain- 
bund,'  were  actively  engaged  in  providing 
simple  lyrics  for  the  people.  Simultaneously 
ill  IlUl^>ie,  a  sew  and  popular  form  of  the 
Kunstlied  appeared  which  was  the  '  volksthiim- 
UchesLied.'  This  term  deties  exact  tranalatiou  ; 
but,  speaking  broadly,  it  means  a  simfile  and 
popular  form  of  the  art-song.  The  decline  ot 
the  Volkalied  during  the  17  th  century  has  been 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  distracted  state  of 
Germany ;  and  certaialy  the  gloomy  atmoaphere 

I  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  Palatinate,  cannot  hata  been  favourable  to 
it    But  no  political  or  social  troubles  could 

I  affect  its  existence  so  deeply  as  an  invasion 
npon  its  own  ground  by  the  Kunstlied.  So 
long  as  the   Kunstlied   dwelt   a]>art  among 

'  learned  musicians  the  Volkslied  had  little  U* 
fear.    But  when  once  it  had  boconR'  simple  and 

I  melodious  enough  to  be  caught  by  the  jteople 
the  Volkslied  was  sujiplanted.  In  churches  and 
schools,  at  theatres  and  concerts  the  public 
grew  habituated  to  the  Kunstlied,  and  where 
civilisation  existed  the  old  Volkslieder  faded 
from  memory.**  The  ' vollisthunilielies  Lied'  b, 
in  short,  a  combination  of  the  Volkalied  and  the 
Kunstlied,  and  its  area  of  ca|«city  is  a  very  wide 
one.  It  may  rise  to  a  high  level  of  j»oetic  beauty, 
and  may  descend  to  low  deptlis  of  stupidity 
or  triviality  withont  ceasing  to  be  '  volkstluiin- 
lich.'  Songs  thei-e  were,  lUKloubtedly,  liefore  the 

I  time  of  J.  A.  Hiller,  to  which  this  epithet  could 
be  properly  applied,  but  he  was  the  tirat  to 
•seure  for  them  a  thoconi^  leoognition.**  Ho 

!       *  A  IH'I-    If   IK'-   (irlit  1.  \  .I'll]'.-  1-   .(  citjr  «f 

I  Lnndaa,  »iid  |-rliit<xl  in  thr  h,n-t>n  Mit'j'Utim.  >..\cui1»  r  I7A. 

■  Itmdtn  iliujittinr.  July  ITMl 
'     •  Mtrrf  Jhuttei<tn.  ir.  p  33.  r.  17S3. 

I     I*  Pmni  a  .s>4rrt  ruli-rrtkm  at  Knglith  Sonfft  wM  IMrarMiaf 

I  Atrt.  \rf  J.  Riti>>n,  Uinrldii.  ]!*lx 

I      11  Rw  H<  h»«i.trr.  />a<  mui.  Litd,  II.  p.  ItKL 

■*  ThU  vmup  outidiitMl  of  tb«  patlBBati^  HMy^OvnaMk*  MmV. 

cuikIIiu.  Viin.  »nd  th<>  stuibatp.  fk^  nvinA  Boertotk,  tmS 
oppoaad  th*  VNaeb  tendaoer. 

•>  It  la,  hoWw.  w«U  to  iMMsAtr  ttat  ihb  mv  a>|Hm  af 
Ow  wmn  annc  which  wm  hmf  htmt  duMrlMiur  nwr— PMadozlml  •» 

It  Miund" — trM^*<1  t*.  thi^  rriftl  .tl»pUT«Hl  Harder.  fJtirlJiK  ,in  1 
otiMr*  In  1 :.-  1 1114;  «i..|  n-".!.!!.!;  1 1  rtitli'i.l.um  |,.r  tin'  f.  Ik  i  -  .  • ,  v 
of  0«ri]iaii>  KU.l  other  kUidrrd  uAtUiika.  It  wik«  th**  iftmr  dr^irr  Ut 
rrt  urn  to  itinplr.  nstanl  (omw,  tkoock  It  M  In  poatrj  M  la  niMtr 
m  ■tlffi'ront  dlrrrthm*. 

i«  It  would  h»v»  »t«m«d  ronra  lufthodlcai  to  tnw*  th»  rl»»  mkI 
dwhn*  of  partlrtilu'  klndt  o<  •one*  In  wiiumtc  und  t  tnarly  drl^nd 
Mdkiiu  uf  tlinr.  Iiut  thia  U  klli^rthrr  Inipnaailitr.  Ixxituw  tlu-ir 
rvapectU*.  j«-r:.Hl.  itrr  Inl^rU*.-***!  with  »rio(hrr.  Thiu  thr  vv>ik« 
tharellch.-  1,'r.l  !.»d  o.iiir  intu  ,j.t,  n  '>-.  uhll"-  th»  iKlf  and  tlip 
Art*  wvra  kl  tb*lr  amith ;  and  aMaiD  cooi^mti  wcr*  iHtac 
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slonged  to  the  aeoond  h«lf  of  the  18th  oeniury, 

id  was  really  an  oj>cratic  coiny»os«T.  It  was 
ideod  the  songs  in  his  Singspielo  which  took  so 
arofDg  •  hold  of  the  public,  and  •  fftTooiite  tone 
f  his,  '  IMe  J«gd/  will  aerve  as  •  spedmen  of 
IB  work : — 

Die  Jmj(t. 

J.  A.  Hittas. 


Ex.  i». 


( 'omiiuitlttto. 


AU  tcb»n(  indite 

Ihk  llMBMM4mO» 


Kiel  -  ch«  etn  BtUck'  brn  guru  lie 


Du 


AiiotluT,  '  Ohne  Liob  und  ohno  Wiili,"  taken 
tVotn  his  SingBpiel  '  Der  Teui'cl  ist  Ics,'  and 
still  sung  in  Germany  with  much  zest,  was  one 
of  the  first  Kunstlii-der  to  Ikj  received  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Volk.slicih'r.    .'.  Aiidrr,  tli<'  unthor 
oi  the  'Rheinweiulied,'  and  J.  A.  i'.  Scliulz, 
were  contempotariea  of  Hiller's,  and  did  mneh 
for  the  volksthiimliches  Lird.    S'  hulz  was  caro- 
iul  above  others  of  his  time  to  select  poetie 
words  for  hia  moaio,  and  so  long  as  he  kept  to 
the  aunpler  forms,  he  was  always  successful ; 
nuiny  of  his  songs  are  still  the  delight  of  Ger- 
man children.    Conijiosers  were  now  provided 
with  a  store  of  fresh  and  natural  {KMjms  of  a 
{^wpular  typo  by  the  |)oets  of  tlie  (nittingen 
school,  to  whom  later  the  names  of  Korner, 
Brentano,  Amim,  and  Uhland  *  may  be  added ; 
and  the  love  of  ]K)etry  and  song  ateadily  in- 
creased  in  the  German  nation. 

Stuting  fh>ni  Hiller  and  Schulz,  the  yolks- 
thiimUehea  Lied  ]iursned  two  dilferent  roads. 
Its  composers  in  the  Ililler  sehool.  such  as  K. 
Kauer,  Wcnzcl  Muller,and  llimmel  were  shallow 
and  imperfectly  cnltivated  musicians,  whose 
sontinicrital  melodie^i  had  for  a  tiiin'  a  t  oitain 
hiil'fiticial   and   unilt  si  rvcd    n  putc,  such  jis 

>  KoriM  T  •  jatriotlr  poemciutd  th«  publication  of  'Dtt  Kaabea 
Wminh  111  a.U'd  aa  poniitaltoeiaUvntoi 

VOL  IV 


I  Himmel'a  *  An  Alexia  aend'  ieh  dieh/  or  •Vater, 

ich  rufe  dich.'  The  dramatic  cfimposors  ^Vinte^ 
and  Weigl  may  be  reckoned  among  this  school, 
in  ao  far  aa  diey  were  aong-writen ;  and  its 
tendencies  reapi)«ared  nearer  our  own  day  in 
Reissigerand  Abt.  On  the  other  hand.  Schulz's 
followers  were  real  niUbicians ;  auu  if  they  became 
too  stiff  and  formal  it  waa  the  oatoomc  of  a  strict 
reganl  to  form  and  symmetry,  and  of  a  i>rai»e- 
wortliy  contempt  for  false  sentiment.  When- 
ever they  dioae  the  volkathumliehea  Lied  they 
proved  their  mastery  of  it  :  but  most  of  tluni 
could  write  at  will  in  more  than  one  style,  and 
their  names  must  therefore  be  mentioned  in 
more  than  one  classi  of  .song.  The  first  and  beet 
of  Schul/'s  school  was  Mendels.sohn's  favourite 
J.  F.  Reichardt,  but  his  most  valuable  serviccit 
to  the  Song  were  given  on  oUier  ground,  aa  will 

appear  later.  Next  tn  him  cjinie  Kunzen,  A. 
Weber,  and  Nugeli.  Zelter,  Ivlein,  L.  Ikrger, 
and  F.  Schneider  are  entitled  by  their  aonga  for 
male  choi-us  to  be  ooonted  among  the  followers 
of  Schulz.  The  o|K'ratie  songs  of  C.  Kreutzer  and 
H.  Marschnci,  and  the  simple  melodious  songs 
by  C.  Krebs,  F.  Kiicken,  Sildier.  Gersbaeh,  and 
Gustav  Reichardt  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
truly  tolksUiitmlich  by  their  firm  hold  on  the 
hearta  of  the  people. 

In  the  many  collections  of  so-called  Volks- 
lieder,  beginning  with  the  South  German  '  lilu- 
menlese'  (1782)  and  the  North  German  *Mild- 
heimischea  Liederbuch '  (1709),  down  to  those 
which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  mtisical 
press  of  to4]ay,  there  will  be  found  uunierous 
volkathttnliehe  Ueder  converted  into  Volka- 
li(><hn  .  Some  of  these  are  by  celebrated  authors 
whose  fame  was  won  in  other  fields,^  and  some 
by  men  who  wrote  nothing  but  volkathtimlicfae 
LJoder.  Of  many  songs  the  authorship  is  wholly 
unknown,  and  of  othci-s  it  is  disputed.-*  Worthy 

»  The  IttttmrnUtr.  wlUol  1>>-  U.  V.  »i«»1>t.  iHiiitaiu*  B«*tbovrir» 
Mirllcat  Miaic,  'Sclilideninit  clnw  Illi4<-hei», '  c<iiupciMHl  when  h«  waa 
•Ivvcn.  A  very  gooA  and  t)rptcal  example  of  the  Tolkithttmlichn 
UMtoivhcraiwaddML  UtotalMBtroikliliSlMtdi-lMMkof  laiSawl 
iSMkltadlVlMiUbohntatlMjrNL  WtkmUmt,  Ww.  1«T»). 


Bkethovev. 


Die  Zi^HeekuheiL 


mm 

The  wnnU  of  the  •unif  arc  bjr  J.  MiIIUt.    It  h>u>  lnvii  wt  'iv 
Miixxrt  »inl  St'y  ff 
1  Buhliie.tn  bio  work  mtlUfd  Vailulltknttkht  IMdrr  tU-T  /»  ..'■<  /..  m 

tm  I*,  »nt  19. rfafcHbwiwtw*.  Iim<Ibd»  ancfc  to  weWy  ninrrnt  rrmm 
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to  ho  mentioned  as  representative  sonjjs  of  tliis 
class  arc  :  '  Es  ist  iM-stiuinit  in  Gottcs  Katli  '  ;  , 
•Ach,wiei8t'8ni(»)^lichdaun";  'Prinz  Eugeniua' ;  | 
'  Zu  Mantiu  in  I'MtnIi  n  '  ;  '  Wir  liatti'n  gebaut 
«in  stattlichcd  liaus  ;  '  lis  zoguu  drei  Burschen " ; 
'  MoTgen  IDU88  ich  fort  von  hier '  ;  '  Acnnclu  n 
von  Tharau  ' ;  '  Ueknnzt  iiiit  Linli'  ;  '(  Jaudeia- 
mus";  'Esgt'ht  bei  gcdun»i»ltfni  Truniniclklang'; 
•  W«8  blascn  die  l^mpeten  '  ;  '  Morgenroth  '  ; 
'  Icli  Weiss  iiitlit.  was  soil  es  btMlcutcn  '  ;  'In 
fineni  kulilru  <iruade';  '  Miwlele  nick,  rui  k. 
ruck ' ;  'So  viel  Htem  am  Hiuiniel  stchen  '  ;  j 
'  Es  kann  ja  nit  lit  iinnier  so  bleiben  '  ;  '  Der  Mai 
i»t  gekoinnien  '  ;  '  0  Tannenbaum '  ;  '  Ich  hatt' 
«inen  Katii«'ra<l<'n  "  ;   '  Was  ist  des  Deutschen 
Vatt'rland '  ;  'Die  Wadit  am  Klu  iii,'  ctr.'  Xmif 
of  these  songs  arc  vulgar,  nor  even  cummonpla4.e. 
They  are  familiar  in  all  classes,  young  and  old  ;  I 
and  the  heartim-ss  with  which  they  are  every- 
where sung  attests  their  vitality.    Singing  iu  I 
uniaon  is  oomparaUvely  rare  among  Germans  ; 
thair  universjil  love  and  knowltHl<;ii  of  musics  ' 
naturally  predispotte  them  to  aiugiug  in  parts.  • 
A  TCgiiiient  on  tiio  mareh,  *  party  of  students  I 
on  A  tour,  or  even  laboitrera  returning  from  ' 
work,  all  alike  sing  their  faTouritc  sougs  in 
parts,  with  remarkable  accuracy  and  precision,  i 
And  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  nation  for  this 
practiuti  is  perpetually  fostered  by  the  iiing- 
«miM  whieh  exiat  in  the  moat  aednded  | 
Oomara  of  (lennany. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  i][UAlitiei<  by 
which  the  volksthiimliches  Lied  can  be  recog- 
ni.H<Ml  explains  its  jmpularity.  It  is  strophical 
in  form,  and  is  easy  to  sing  ;  it  has  an  agreeable, 
nsnally  diatonie  melody,  a  simple  and  pure  | 
harmony,  an  unpretentious  iKvonipiiniineiit,  a 
regular  rhythm,  and  words  inspire<l  by  natural 
aentiment.  Bat  it  lacked  the  poetic  and 
thou^litful  treatment,  both  of  words  and 
music,  which  subsequently  raised  the  lyric 
aong  to  the  level  of  true  art. 

It  is  now  time  to  impure  in  what  manner 
the  Hong  waa  treated  by  some  of  the  greatest 
oomposera  of  the  18th  and  19th  centnriea — by 
Gluek,  Haydn,  Mozart,  lieethoven,  Spolir,  an<l 
Weber.  Gluck  was  the  oontemjtorary  of  Urauu, 
Agricola,  and  Kimbaiger;  and  like  them  he 
oa]Ie<l  most  of  his  son-^s  ndes.  But  the  stand- 
point from  which  he  regarded  the  song  was 
very  diffiwent  from  theira.  Applying  his 
theories  about  the  Oj>era  to  the  Son^,  he  stead- 
fastly aimed  at  a  correct  accentuation  of  the 
worda  in  the  muaie,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Italian  form  of  the  melody,  whieh  re(pn"re<l 
the  complete  subordination,  if  not  the  entire 
aaoriftoe  to  itaelf,  of  every  other  element  of 
composition.    'The  union,' wrote  Gluck  to  La 

wnvudaUM  MiUumhtp  o(  theao  (ono,  Muh  M  •Uributtni '  Hen, 
■igiws.  — TW  ■»  twMfO'O  Bittiiiwii  tBltmd  d  to  y.  OiSdr. 
m$  'WItlat  An  Ma  Hen  mlr  wkaokca'  teX.  a  Sidi  iMiaid  tt 

•  la  tl>'-  v:«rv.ll«  r..l|.-.  H..Il.  Ii,i'i|t|.  ll.-I  i.t  til-  .  Il'I  of  thl«  WtlcJ*. 

ttoiwdrr        flfHl  a  tnallitua*  u(  utUcr  aliulUr  imngB,  including 


Harjw  in  1777,  '  Vwtween  the  air  and  the  words 
should  be  so  close  that  the  poem  should  seem 
made  for  the  mnaio  no  less  than  the  music  for 
tlie  poem,*  and  he  eonscientionsly  strove  to  Ix- 
true  to  this  ide-al  in  all  his  work.  But  though 
lie  revolutionised  the  Oitcra,  he  left  no  deep 
mark  on  the  Song,  for  indeed,  bi>  never  devoted 
to  it  the  best  of  his  jjcnius.  His  few  songs, 
chiefly  Klopatoek's  vies,  have  no  freshness  a)>c>iu 
them,  they  are  dry  and  {>edantic  ;  and  with 
all  Gluck  s  au|)erionty  to  his  contemporaries  in 
aima  and  prindplea  of  oom]x)sition,  hk  odea 
are  soareely  letter  than  theirs.- 

With  Jos.  Haydn  the  influence  of  the  Volka* 
lied  is  once  more  apparent.  Hence  the  vitality 
"f  liis  melodies  where  this  •  leiiu  nt  is  stronrffst. 
His  tinestsong,  the  Austrian  ^iatioual  Antiiem, 
' Gott  erhalto  Franz  den  Kaiser, 'doaely  rcM  inblea 
a  Croatian  folk  song  ^  (see  EMfKiior.'s  Hymn). 
and  in  his  instrumental  works  numerous  in- 
stances of  his  use  of  bis  native  songs  could  be 
adduced.  Yet,  taking  the  bulk  of  Haydn's 
songs  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tliey  ait-  lat.kiitg 
in  the  freshness  displayed  in  his  instrumental 
works.  TIh'  inelo<lies  are  carefully  and  elabor- 
ately written,  and  the  accon4>animentii  ofl^u 
interesting  and  developed  (see  for  instanoe  '  O 
siisser  Ton,'  '  Riickerinnerung,'  or  '  Der  ersto 
Kuss ') ;  but  bis  want  of  interest  iu  the  worda 
he  dioaa,  and  his  diaregard  both  for  their 

meaning  and  pro]ter  aeeeiitnation,  rob  tlnm  of 
the  lirst  conditions  u(K:e8sary  for  the  tniu  lyric. 
His  songa  are  conceived  too  exulnsively  from 
the  instrumental  i>oint  of  view.  As  Sehnei<l<  r 
truly  says,  Haydn  'treats  the  vocal  melody 
exactly  as  a  pianoforte  or  violin  motif,  under 
which  he  places  some  words  which  only  suptr- 
Kcially  agree  in  rhythm  with  the  melody.'^ 
Freest  fkun  thaoe  defects  and  amoi^t  bia  beat 
and  most  ]K>pular  song's  ai  <■  the  twelve  canzonets, 
containing  such  graceful  and  melodious  numbers 
as  '  My  mother  bids  me,*  '  BeooUeetion,'  and 
'Till-  Slermaid.'  These  and  such  simple  little 
Germau  songs  as  '  Jede  meint  das  holde  Kind  * 
and  the  pretty  aerenade  '  Liebee  Maddien,  hor* 
nnr  zu  '  will  never  lose  their  chann. 

The  versatility  of  Mozart's  i^owers  is  visiUe 
in  hia  aongs.  Some  of  them  might  be  deaoibed 
:i.s  urias,  and  others  as  volksthiimliche  Lieder  ; 
some  are  lyrical,  and  others  dramatic,  and  yet 
Mozart  cannot  be  aaid  to  have  impreaaed  hia 
own  great  individuality  upon  the  Song  except 
iu  a  few  instances.  It  was  in  the  Opera  that 
he  pat  forth  hia  whole  atrength,  and  his  opcratie 
songs  often  derive  fr  Tn  their  simple  joyous 
melodies  a  truly  por>ular  character.  It  is 
evident  that  he  treated  Song,  pnie  and  dmple. 
as  mere  recreation,  and  bestoweel  little  {»ains 
thereon.  Many  faults  of  accentuation  could 
be  pointed  ont  in  hia  aongi»  hat  hia  exqnialto 

I  r^•I\g•'^i  rtnmpiii  'Wfllkwi— 1. 0  rilWnni  MnwiL'ilw 

by  H<-hi)*l<l>ir.  tl.  9S7. 

*  sm  tiw  SMUi  fltovHrt*  MttM  If  ikto  M«i(ta,  ffib  bM»  a 
«a<ihMMtf.n««iMLiMiU.m  •^•"•^ 
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melodies  and  skilful  accompaniments  almost 
obliterate  such  defects.  Howrt  wrote  many 
' '>lksthiimliche  Lieder  ;  some  humorous,  like 
Die  Alte '  (with  its  amusing  expression-mark, 
'  Ein  wenig  dmeh  dieNaae  sa  aingen  ');Mine  fresh 
and  joyous  ;us  '  Komni',  lieber  Mui,'  and  the 
favourite  '  Ich  muchte  wohl  dcr  Kaiser  sein. '  ^ 
Bat  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  Aria  and  durch' 
4soniponirttt  Lied  tliat  we  find  his  most  perfect 
^nrif^-writing.  '  AlKJudcinpfindung,'  with  the 
beautiful  oponing  phrases  expressive  of  the  calm 
moonlight  evening,  and  his  nuateirpiece,  *  Das 
Veilchon,'  whidi  he  wrote  to  words  by  Goetlie, 
are  on  a  level  with  his  best  work  in  other 
branehes. 

Some  of  Beethoven's  oarliur  8onf^s,  such  as 
'An  cincn  SiUigling, '  'Das  Kriegslit'd,'  'Molly's 
Abschicd,'  and  'Der  freie  Mann,'  are  volksthum- 
lich  ;  tlio  form  is  small,  and  the  accomiianiment 
nothing  more  than  tho  melody  simply  har- 
monised.   The  structure  is  similar  in  Gellert's 
saorad  songs,  op.  48,  except  in  the  *  Bosdied,' 
when  thort!  is  a  fuller  develojmient,  both  of 
voice  and  accom}vuiiment.    'Adelaide'  is  also 
an  early  work,  but  it  is  written  in  a  larger 
form,  and  shows  signs  of  the  dramatic  treatment 
which  for  a  while  influenced  Beethoven's  vocal 
writing.    Many  other  songs  cast  in  the  scena 
and  aria  finrn  eoald  be  fattanoed,  bat  of  fior 
higher  interest  arc  thoso  written  in  the  lyrical 
vein.    He  set  six  poems  of  Goethe's,  as  op.  75, 
and  three  as  op.  83,  and  although  there  is 
much  in  those  songs  which  might  have  tempted 
Beethoven  to  use  the  scena  or  the  cantata  form, 
he  resisted  it.    He  adhered  to  the  strophital 
divisions,  and  left  it  to  the  instrnmental  ]>art 
to  satisfy  their  dramatic  requirements.  In 
Mignon's  song,  '  Keunst  du  das  Land, '  each 
stann  has  the  same  beantifol  melody,  and  the 
accompaniment  alone  varies  and  intensifies.  In 
Jeitteles'  Liederkreis,  'An  die  feme  Geliebto,' 
op.  98,  the  unity  which  makes  the  cycle  is 
wholly  the  work  of  the  composer,  and  not  of 
the  iKwt.      It   is   ]5eethoven  wlio  binds  the 
songs  together  by  short  instrumental  interludes 
modulating  into  the  key  of  the  next  song,  and 
by  weaving  the  exquisite  niplo<ly  with  which 
the  cycle  begins  into  the  last  song.    Most  of 
the  songs  of  this  immortal  eyele  are  strophical, 
but  with  great  variety  of  accompaniment ;  and 
the  just  balance  of  the  vocal  and  instnmjental 
parts,  and  the  warmth  and  fervour  of  the 
expression,  eqtially  contribute  to  the  faithful 
reprpsent.'itinn  nf  lyrio  thought  and  feeling. 
Enough  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  imjwrtance 
of  Beethoven's  work  in  song-writing,  for  having 
effectively  shown  the  jKiwer  of  harmony  and 
modulation  as  means  of  expression  ;  also  for 
having  enlarged  the  i»art  sustained  by  the  piano- 
forte.   He  taught  his  instrument,  as  it  were, 
to  give  con.seiou3  and  intelligent  utterance  to 

>  The  lltUa  cradlc-ating,  'S«bl»(e,  mein  Pttnichcn.'  lone  sttri- 
taM  to  MoMci.  Im  ncMUr       pnwoA     Dr.  MuViM^^ 
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the  jK)etic  intention  of  the  words.  Further- 
more, we  must  reoognise  that  although  Beet- 
lioven'a  genius  rose  to  its  loftiest  heights  in 
otlier  branches  of  music,  it  was  he  who  first 
raised  Song  from  the  entirely  anboidinate  pod' 
tion  it  had  hitherto  held  to  an  honoamUe 
place  in  the  ranks  of  musical  art 

Spohr  also  wrote  lyric  sougs,  and  was  fitted 
for  the  work  by  his  romantic  and  contamplatiTe 
nature.  But  his  songs  are  nianvd  by  excessive 
elaboration  of  minutiw,  and  in  the  proiuMun  of 
details  4deameas  of  outline  is  lost  Again,  his 
modulations,  or  rather  chromatic  transitions, 
are  so  li-^uent  as  to  be  wearisome.  Of  all  his 
songs,  *Der  Blddhsiia  Nadltlied'  and  'Ber 
Rosenstrauch '  ai-e  freeat  from  these  iiMilts,  and 

they  are  his  best. 

A  gi-eater  influence  was  exercised  upon  the 
Song  by  Carl  Mana  von  Weber.'  He  published 
two  l>ook8  of  Volkslieder,  op.  54  and  op.  64, 
perfect  in  their  simplicity  and  of  real  distinc- 
tion. Of  his  other  seventy -eight  songs  the 
most  celebrated  are  those  from  Korner's  '  Leyer 
und  Schwert' ;  the  cnwllc-song,  'Schlaf  Herzens- 
si>hnchen,'  'Die  gefangenen  Saitger,'  and  the 
finest  of  all,  '  Das  Maddien  an  daa  enfce  Schnee- 
gliickchen.'  These  songs  deserve  tlieir  rolebrity, 
and  tliere  are  indeed  many  others  which  are 
not  ao  well  known,  nor  aa  often  heard  as  they 

deserve  to  be.  Weber's  fame  as  a  song-writer 
has  perhaps  sufiered  somewhat  from  the  circum- 
atanoe  that  many  of  his  best  aongi  are  in  his 

o])eras,  and  it  has  been  partially  eclipsed  by 
the  supreme  excellence  of  one  or  two  composers 
who  were  inmiediutely  subsequent  to  him. 

Incidental  reference  has  already  been  made 
more  than  once  to  Goethe,  to  whom  tlie  obli- 
gations of  the  Song  are  great.  The  tine  out- 
burst of  lyric  song  whieh  enriched  the  mnaio 
of  Germany  in  his  lifetime  was  very  largely  dne 
to  him.  The  strong  but  polished  rhythm,  and 
the  (hll  melody  of  hia  Terse,  were  an  incentive 
and  inspiration  to  compoaeis.  J.  Fr.  Reichardt 
was  the  first  to  make  it  a  systematic  study  to 
set  Goethe's  lyrics  to  music,  and  between  1780 
and  1810  he  issued  several  collections.'  So 
long  AS  Reichardt  men  ly  di  <  l;umi'd  the  words 
in  melody,  or  otherwise  made  the  music  subor- 
dinate to  the  verse,  he  was  ^ocoessfnL  Goethe's 
words  were,  in  short,  a  sure  guide  for  a  talent 
like  his.  Reichaixlt  was  not  a  great  master,  but 
he  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  struck  the 
true  keynote  of  lyrical  .songs,  and  greater  artista 
than  himself  immediately  f()lb)\ved  in  Ids  foot- 
steps. Nothing  he  ever  wrote  is  better  than  his 
setting  of  Heck's  *  Lied  der  Naebt,'  and  in  this 
song  he  clearly  shows  himself  to  be  the  fore- 

>  It  U  worth  while  to  xvM  that  Wrbrr  hinieelf  mfn  lu  hi* 
llt«r»ry  worki.  ttiftt  'itlii-t  truth  tn  tlrclunation  Ic  the  flnt  •Dd 
(orcnuiat  rnial<lte  o(  vocul  niu.k-.  .  .  .  Any  vmsI  mn»ic  that 
alters  or  eflscea  the  poet>  inmnlnii  and  lnt<>iitJon  U  u  fulliin-.' 

*  Some  of  Ooctbea  wordt  npp<>ar«>d  atnunic  Kplchanit'.  mlacvl- 
latMHiu*  aonini  aa  early  ai  1T«0  ;  hi  ITKI  hi-  piililUhwl  a  M-iMrnt« 
coll«>ctl(ni.  ciititlnl  ■  (;,»,  tli'  «  lyj  i-.  tv  (l-lli  litr,  ...iit.vniirn;  tli'.rtjr 
IKWtiia.  And  in  IMW  he  liwuMi  a  luure  cuinulrlr  oiillcctlon  under 
tlw  tiU*  ol  'OoMiw  Uate.  0d»,  aaUiiwi.  mS  BanMai  ai* 
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niiiiier  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.   A  younger  | 
oouteni]>oniry,  Zelter,  alao  made  his  reputation  | 
by  setting  Goethe's  wotds  to  mtisia  Zelterwas  ' 
himself  a  friend  of  Goethe's,  and  so  great  an 
admirer  was  the  poet  of  Zelter's  settings  that 
he  preferred  them  to  Reichardt's,  and,  Uirough 
some  strange  oblii^uity  of  taste  or  judgment, 
to  those  of  Boethoven  and  Schubert.  Zelter's 
early  songs  were  strophical,  but  in  later  years 
he  adopted  more  freely  the  durchJcmnponitte 
form.    Others  of  this  group  Dt  writers  were 
Ludwig  Berger  and  Bernard  Kle^,  albeit  they  j 
differed  somewhat  in  their  trcatOMnt,  both  of 
the  voice  and  instrumental  ]iarts.  < 
If  the  general  reoulti  of  the  period  through  | 
which  we  have  just  passed  bo  now  regarded  as  | 
a  whole,  it  will  b«>  seen  that  the  various  condi- 
tions ret^uisite  for  tlic  perfection  of  the  Son^' 
had  matured.     Ttio  foundations  and  all  tli< 
main  structure  had  been  Imilt  ;  it  tf.]uirid  only 
to  crown  the  edifice.    Starling  Irum  the  mlks- 
tktmlirhfji  Lied,  the  Berlin   coin|ioser8  had 
'I'TiionstiMtod  the  necessity  of  full  attention  to 
tin-  wonis.     Mozart  and  Weber  hiid  given  it  a 
honm  in  tin^  Oix'iii.    Mozart  and  Beethoven 
had  tlevelofH.Hi  ius  instrumental  and  dramatic 
elements  ;  and  hod  furtiier  shown  that  the 
interest  of  the  Song  Is  attenuated  by  extension 
into  thi^  larger  s<'ena-form.    Nothing,  tlien  fore, 
of  precept  or  example  wa.s  wantiuf^,  by  whii-h 
genius  might  lie  tanght  how  to  make  the  com- 
pact form  of  the  song  a  perfect  vehicle  of  lyrical 
exprcijsion.    Tiio  hour  was  ripe  for  the  man ; 
•ad  th«  hour  and  the  maa  met  when  Sdiubwt 
arose. 

This  wonderful  man,  tiie  greatest  of  song- 
writers, \\m  been  so  fully  and  appreciatively 
tn-af'-d  ill  other  pages  of  tliis  Di-  tionary,'  tliat 
it  would  be  superJluous  to  do  more  here  tlian 
e.xaniine  the  developmentof  the  Song  under  him. 
So  fertile  wa.s  SchulH'rt"s  ;,'<  iiiu.s  that  we  have 
more  than  tiOO  of  his  songs,  and  tlicir  variety  i 
is  as  mnarkable  as  their  number.    He  was 
master  of  the  Song  in  every  stage — whether  it  I 
were  the  Volkslicd,  or  the  Ode,  or  the  voOuthmn'  i 
Ikhrs  LirH,  or  tike  pure  lyrio  song,  or  the  Ballade 
and  RoiiMuze.     And  the  secret  of  his  greatness  ' 
was  largely  duo  to  his  complete  recognition  of  | 
the  principle  that  the  balance  between  the  | 
melodic  form  and  emotional  meaning  should  be 
l>erfectly  atljusted.    Tlie  essence  of  true  Song,  j 
as  Sehnbert  elearly  saw,  18  deep,  coneentvsted 
emotion,  i nthralling  words  and  music  alike.  ' 
Full  of  i>oclry  himself,  he  could  enter  into  the  1 
▼ery  heart  and  mind  of  the  poet ;  and  so  wide  | 
was  his  range  of  synipathetic  intuition  that  he  i 
took  songs  from  all  the  great  German  poets, 
and  as  their  styles  taried,  so  did  his  treatment.  | 
His  Ijest  compositions  are  lyrical,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  tu  conceive  higher  excellence 
tlian  is  dispbyed  in  these  masterpieoes.  Beavty 

I  Tlxr  rnulrr  •h»ulil  jiliu>  cmtult  RvlMiimnn'*  l>ai  drultek*  tUd  t» 
tritmr  hi<nttflvn  Knttrieirlntt:)  nwi  ttU  tlftrhlchlr  drt  dtmltdktn 


and  finish  arc  bestowed  with  so  even  a  Iuuid» 
both  on  the  Toioe-part  and  on  the  aooompani- 
ment,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 

either  takes  precedence  of  the  other,  in  the 
music  which  he  wrote  to  the  more  dramatic, 
legendary,  or  ballad-like  forms,  such  as  Schiller's 
'Der  Taucher,"  and  '(Jruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,' 
Collins's  'Der  Zwerg,'  Mayrhofer'a  •ilemnon,' 
or  Goethe's  '  Ganyniwl '  and  '  Sch wager  Kronos,' 
the  acconiftaniment  is  more  im[»ortant  than  the 
roioe-{)art.  Schubert's  treatment  of  the  song- 
cycle  ditfered  from  that  of  Beethoven,  inasmuch 
as  Schubert  did  not  weld  together  the  music  of 
the  set,  but  bound  them  to  one  another  by 
community  of  spirit.  They  can  all  be  sung 
seiiarately,  but  the  '  Miillerlieder  '  and  '  Winter- 
reise,'  which  tell  a  continuous  tale,  lose  much 
of  their  dramatic  power  if  they  he  executed 
otherwise  than  as  a  whole.  Some  of  Schubert's 
finest  songs  are  strophical  in  form,  and  others 
have  a  change  of  melody  or  aeconipaniment,  or 
both,  for  every  stan/.a.  Hut  whatever  treatment 
the  words  ini;;ht  (mU  for,  tliat  Schubert  gnvc 
them  with  uiu-niiig  instinct. 

.Mendelssohn,  although  he  comes  after  Sehn- 
bert, belongs  to  an  earlii  r  .s4  li(Jol  of  sotig- writers. 
His  songs  cxliiMt  all  the  best  characteriaticii  of 
the  Berlin  School  ;  they  are  iK'rfect  in  form, 
melo<iious,  and  easy  of  conipiehenaion.  But 
they  lack  the  inarvellous  variety  we  lind  iu 
Schubert's  songs.  Tim  is  jMirtly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Mciidrbsolm  could  not  surrender  him- 
self comjtletely  to  the  poet  whose  wonk  he  was 
setting;-  the  words  to  him  wers  only  an  aid 
or  incentive  to  the  comjKMition  of  a  song 
already  preconceived  iu  his  own  mind.  He 
also  adhered  to  certain  elearly  pronounced  ^fpee 
of  meh>dy  and  harmony  ;  so  that  his  songs  all 
bear  a  strong  resi'iublance  to  each  other.  He 
preferrtsi  the  atrophic  form ;  and  ranked  the 
ind<  pi  iidence  of  the  melody  higher  than  tin- 
variations  of  expression  the  words  demanded. 
Hence  the  slight  influence  Mendelssohn  has 
exercised  u]>oii  the  ."^ong  in  <;ermany.  Yet 
granted  these  limitations,  the  joyousness  of  his 
Spring-tide  songs,  the  tranquil  beauty  of  such 
com]>o8itions as 'Srheidend ' and  th'^ ' Xaclitli'  d.' 
and  the  true  Yolkslied  tone  of  'Ks  ist  bcstimmt,' 
have  rendered  his  songs  popular  in  tiie  beet 
sense  of  the  word,    (See  MKNDELssullN. ) 

^leyerbuer's  songs  iu  general  are  but  little 
known  ;  bnt  amongst  the  *40  Melodies'  pub- 
lished in  1840  by  I'nndns,  Paris,  manv  are 
remarkable  and  well  worth  reviving  ;  as,  for 
instance,  'Le  moine^'  *Le  poete  mourant,* 
'  Stir  Ic  b.ilcon,*  '  Dii  s<'hi>nes  Fischennadchen.' 
Still,  they  are  open  to  Mendelssohn's  critii  isni, 

2  It  t- :%  »tmtt»  pMadox  tlut  JteniWMohn.  »IUi  all  bU  flnMMd 
ultur.  im4Utewnrtoi<i»e«»itwaMwiibltriin»iiimim«H>«»wt» 
the  f  Tt.  and  dM  not  Inriteto  %o  dwnt*  0t«  wtjnji  if  It  roltMl  bi* 

niuk-  tcttw.  T"  irl>i'  tmr  Itntunrt"  out  of  iuahv  i'l  Hrln.  >  ■  It  L 
Wellt'  inrlnr  8t hiiHr/tti  rik''"u>»n  •(<■)>.'  Mi  ii'l.- ■>■>•  liti  .ni  -i  tiit« 
'Ueiic '  lur  '  SrlirucrKfD.  thrirtiy  wbully  niWl  Inn  the  unw.  A  (iiiUmt 

•tnat*  cMtntdkUoD  U  the  1m|  UhA  •ttkmuli  MMdalMohM  »m. 
•twMd  tn  BMh  and  pammtA  gtmX  wtingwutol  iUn.  fchiiiw. 
PMUDMiti  aim  Mm  palridienib 
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that  they  are  too  p««t«ntioi»  and  exaggerated,  I 

and  are  wanting  in  n.iivct<'  and  siHintaiicity. 
Methods  were  adopted  by  Meyerbeer  more  j 
snitable  to  the  exigeiiaea  of  opera  than  to  th« 
simplf  song. 

With  fiobort  ScUumaan  wo  approach  a  new  i 
dopartnre  in  iong>writiiig ;  and  no  compoeer  | 
sinci-  ScliulK-rt  has  cxcrtorl  so  wult-  aii'l  ■]c<  |i  an 
intlueuce  upou  the  subaequent  developuient  of 
thisart,  botiiinOannanyand  in  otiierooontriea. 
Schuniann  m»  at  once  poet  and  musician. 
Hia  aoQgi  are  tiie  Tiaiy  aool  of  romantio  poetry. 
With  wrniitilona  art  ha  reprodnoea  all  that  mna 
in  the  poet's  mind,  he  it  ever  so  subtle  and 
delicate,  bat  he  also  permeates  it  wit)i  a  deeper 
shade  of  meaning.  This  may  be  seen  es|>ecially 
in  his  settings  of  the  poets  H»  inc,  Keiniok, 
Kemer,  Gcibel,  Chanii.s8o,'  Riickert,^  and 
Eiuhendorif,  the  last  five  of  whom  were  essenti- 
ally romantic  poets.  Schumann's  kindred 
imagination  was  stinuilatod  into  full  activity 
by  the  suiiernatural  sjtlendour,  niwlia-val  charm, 
and  mystic  vaguen^  of  their  conceptiona. 
Vision'i  i)f  midni};ht  scenes  arise  in  jtronipt 
obedience  to  the  sjiell  of  Schumann's  music. 
It  conjures  up  for  eye  and  ear  the  dark  vault 
of  the  Htarrv  lu  iivciis,  the  solitudes  of  haunted 
woo<l.s,  the  liiclly's  restless  lamp,  the  song  of 
nightingales,  the  accents  of  human  ]ias8ion 
i(leali-<i>d,  and  all  else  that  makes  the  half-real 
and  the  liaif-unreal  world  in  which  the  romantic 
spirit  loves  to  dtralL  It  is  to  Heine  that 
Scliunuinn'a  iiatiin*  most  d<'(>]ily  nsjinndod. 
Whetlier  the  jKK't  be  in  a  mood  of  subtle  irony 
or  bitter  mockery,  of  atrong  passion  or  delicate 
tenderness,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  witli  o<itml  fidelity 
is  he  portrayed  in  the  composer's  muHic. 
What  Schubert  was  to  Ooetha,  Sdiumann  was 
to  Heine  ;  but  the  re<inircmcnts  of  the  two 
poets  were  not  the  same.  Goethe's  thought  is 
ever  expressed  in  clear  and  chiselled  phrase ; 
while  it  is  a  habit  of  Heine  to  veil  his  meaning 
and  leave  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  bo 
anpplied  hy  the  reader^a  imagination.  The 
comp'iser  who  would  adequately  inti  tnrot  him 
must,  therefore,  have  poetic  fancy  no  less  than  a 
maatery  of  hfe  own  art  Thia  Sdramann  had, 
and  none  of  his  sonps  rank  higher  than  the 
splendid  cycle  '  Dichterliobe '  from  Heine's 
BuA  der  Lieder.  Their  melodie  treatment  ia 
declamatory;  not  in  recitative,  but  in  |  -  rf'iM  t!y 
clear-cut  strophes,  with  great  attention  bestowed 
on  the  aooentoation  of  emphatio  worde.  Aa  a 
fTcneral  rule  tbeinstnimental  jart  of  Schumann's 
songs  is  too  important,  too  independent  to  be 
called  an  accompaniment;  it  to  an  integral 
factor  in  the  interpretation  of  the  ]>oem.  While 
the  voice-part  often  seems  only  to  su^r^cst,  the 

^^^2|junla*aj>  «ycl«  '  Pnoeollelw  and  Lehan '  ii  daKTtbcd  fidir 

*  MckiVt'k  VCTM  dM  Kilt  p*Hiapa  cTokr  In  BchllBMIlll  lo  full  a 

mmmn  iitKjiiti«rn»iii»  tii.^l<idy«>  Flcli<"n<l»>TfT  i«n>l  Knrxr.  Th* 
rm-t  uiflu'll.'ua.  ,.n.l  |-iliii|n  the  l«»t  kiHiwii  .>(  th»>  Rlkki-rt 
c»ll«ctl<m,  m  New.      4.  and  II,  Mid  tlMW  an  by  Fmu  Clan 


pianoforte  part  onfelda  the  sentiment  of  the 

sr.ng,  and  evolves  from  the  jocni  a  fuller  signifi- 
cance than  it  could  ever  have  owed  to  the  poet's 
own  unaided  art.'  Theae  few  remarks  will 
have  sufliced  to  show  that  togethcrwith  Schubert 
in  music,  and  Goethe  and  Heine  in  literature^ 
Sehnmann  hai  lifted  Song  to  a  higher  pinnacle 
of  excellence  than  it  ever  v  n  li  d  before. 

We  will  here  allude  to  another  branch  of 
modem  Ocnnan  song,  which  comprise."?  the 
Ballade,  the  lioitKntX' \  and  the  Jlha/tsodir.  in 
the  oidinaiy  English  sense,  the  l^llml  is 
primarily  a  poem  descriptive  of  an  event  or 
chain  of  incidents,  leaving  the  reader  to  gather 
sentiment  and  reflection  from  Imre  narration. 
But  the  Bnlhulf  ,  as  a  German  form  of  song,  has 
aome  otlier  proiK-rties.    Ooethe  says  it  ought 
always  to  have  a  tone  of  awe-inspiring  mystery, 
which  fdls  the  reader's  mind  with  the  presence 
of  supernatural  powers,  and  contain  strong 
dramatic  elements.     The  J'oi/nttnr  is  of  the 
same  class  as  the  Rallade,  but  is  generally  of 
more  concise  form,  and  by  more  direct  refer- 
ences to  the  feelings  which  its  story  evokes 
a]»proaches  nearer  to  the  lyric  song.    As  dis- 
tin^'uishcd  from  tlie  Ballade  and  Romanze,  the 
J^/iiijisi»fie  is  deficient  in  form,  and  its  general 
structure  is  loose  and  irrcgnlai  .    The  first  jtoet 
who  wrote  poems  of  the  true  Ballade  type  was 
Biirger  ;  his  example  was  followed  by  (JfxMhe, 
Schiller,  Uhland,  and  others,  and  then  the  at- 
tention of  com[)oser8  was  aoon  caught.  Inspired 
by  Srliiller,  Zumsteeg  comi>osed  in  this  vein, 
and  his  work  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  of 
its  kind.   But  Zumsteeg  had  too  little  imagina* 
tion  to  handle  tliis  fonn  sjicccRsfnlly,  and  his  best 
songs  belong  more  correctly  to  the  Konianze. 
We  mi.<»  in  his  Balladen  the  bold,  melodic,  prin* 
ci]»,a]  theme  (wliieh  .should  stand  out  in  relief 
from  all  secondary  themes  and  ideas,  and  be 
repeated  wherever  the  story  needa  it),*  although 
in  some  '.f  tliein  the  detjiils  arc  very  well  and 
truthtuily  iMiint<Hl — lor  instance,  the  fine  gloomy 
oiK  iiing  phrase  of  the  '  I^forren  Tochter.' 
Neither  Keichardt  nor  Zelter  snrccedcd  any 
lietter  with  the  iiallade.  Tliey  treated  the  '  Erl- 
kbnig '  aa  a  Komanze,  and  Sehiller^a  Balladen, 
•  Hitter  Toggenburg,"  and  '  Der  Handschuli,'  as 
Rhapsodies.    And  even  Schubert  in  hia  longer 
pieoea  waa  inclined  to  compoee  in  a  rhapeodieal 
form.    In  some,  such  as  'Der  Tauchcr,'  'Die 
Burgschaft,'  '  Der  Sanger,'  where  he  is  faithful 
to  the  Balbide  form,  and  wherethere  are  exquisite 
bits  of  mcl'Kly  appositely  intnKluccd,  anrl  the 
accompauimcuts  are  thoroughly  dramatic,  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece  n  overlaid  and 
marred  by  nniltipli'  ity  of  clalmrate  det.iil><,  and 
drawn  out  to  too  great  length.   To  the  Romanze 
Schubert  gave  the  pure  strophloal  form,  as,  fbr 
inatanoe,  in  Qoethe'a  *Heid«&Tiidaiii.' 

'  Further  «f  Idrnc*  of  ihr  Importance  o(  S<  humatin'ii  iDOonUoM 
In  x>Ti|{ oritini!        br  (oanJ  iiiidrr  HcniMix 
«  Lorwr  •  tellada  •ttttinftr  lUutnto  tbe  vahn  ol  Uds 
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The  foandw  of  fhe  true  Balbde  ia  minie 

was  J.  C.  (i.  I/oewe,  wlio  cint;^lit,  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively, the  exact  tone  aud  form  it  req,aired. 
His  method  wm  to  compose  a  very  short, 
distinct,  thouf,'!i  fully- mnndml  melody  for  onr- 
or  two  Hues  of  a  staiua,  aud  then  repeat  it 
throughout  with  oml  j  raeh  altemtions  as  were 
dciiianlril  by  the  narrative.  ThLs  s<^cnres 
anity  for  the  Ballade^  but  it  neceaiutates  a 
richff-developed  aooompaniment  to  contribute 
to  the  dramatic  colotniiif^  of  the  incidrnts. 
The  simpler  the  metrical  form  of  the  Ballade, 
the  better  irill  this  treatment  stdt  it.  Take, 
for  example,  Ulilaiid's  '  Dt^r  Wirthin  Tochter- 
lein.'  All  Loewe's  music  to  it  is  developed 
ftom  the  melody  of  the  Urst  line ;  though  otiier 
resources  ani  brought  into  play  as  the  tragio 
close  draws  near,  the  original  idea  is  never  lost 
to  Tieir,  and  the  ehamcter  with  trhleh  the  ae- 
oomjianiiiient  began  is  preserved  intact  to  the 
end.  Still  more  importance  ia  given  by  Loewo 
to  the  pianoforte  i»rt  in  the  gloomy  Northern 
BalUwlcn  •  Herr  Oluf  and  '  I),  r  MuUer  Geist,* 
and  to  hia  wonderful  setting  of  '  Edward,' 
•  Archibald  Douglas,'  and  the  '  Erlkonig.'  But 
his  ix)jiular  Balladenare  *  Heinrich  der  Vogler,' 
'  Die  Glocken  zu  Speier,'  and  '  GoldschmitHls 
Tckshterleiu.'  These  have  freah  and  genial 
melodies,  aooomp&niments  fell  of  characteristic 
exprassion,  and,  stroke  upon  stroke,  they  etfcct 
a  vivid  presentment  of  animated  scenes. 

Mendelssohn  never  touched  the  Ballade  fbmi 
for  the  solo  voi^o  ;  and  Schumann  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  itonianze.  To  his  subjective  lyric 
csst  of  mind  the  underlying  thought  was  of 
more  enncern  than  external  facts.  In  his 
beautiful  music  to  Kerner's  '  Stiib,  Licb'  uud 
Freud' '  he  treats  the  melody  as  a  Bonuuue,  and 
puts  the  BalWic  form  into  the  ac(  OTii{kanimcnt. 
On  the  same  plan  are  his  'Eiitlliili'  mit  mir,' 
•Loreley,'  and  'Der  arme  Peter,'  from  Heine. 
More  develupi'd  is  thf  {M>werful  '  L"wcnbraut,' 
antl  the  most  iwrfect  as  regards  unity  in  variety 
and  improssiveness  is  *Die  beiden  Orenadiere.' 
When  Schumann  essayed  to  treat  the  Ballade 
melodramatically  he  failed.  Singing,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  veil  to  the  words ;  whenever, 
therefore,  he  wished  them  to  have  emphatic 
prominence  he  left  them  to  be  8|  token  or  'de- 
elaimed/  ai^  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
narrative  of  the  sonj;  by  the  nui.sicjil  accompani- 
ment. Still  the  liallade  form  was  too  small 
and  oontraeted  for  this  kind  of  treatment, 
which  is  brtttT  stiitt'd  to  lar;,'or  and  more 
dramatic  works  aided  by  the  orchestra.  Subee- 
qnent  composers  have  ussd  the  Ballade  and 
Eomanze  form  in  various  ways,'  but  with  the 
exception  of  Martin  Pliiddemann  none  can  Ih) 
ssid  to  have  devoted  themselves  exdurively  to 
it.  Pliiddemann  was  at  first  under  "Warner's 
influence :  in  his  musical  phrases  he  attempted 
to  intiodnoB  the  peouliarly  pathetic  deelamatoiy 


utterances,  and  the  Meit^motiY'  (see,  for 

instance,  '  Volkers  Na(  ht;^t  sHng '  or  '  Jung 
Siegfried But,  later,  he  recognised  Loewe  to 
be  the  only  true  exponent  of  tide  form,  and  on 
Loewe's  methods  Pliiddemann  achieved  his  great- 
est aacoess.  It  is  a  vexed  question  whether  the 
rejietition  of  the  melody  fbr  every  verse,  or  its 
variation  throughi)Ut  is  f)i  ■  Ix  ttrr  stnicture  for 
the  Ballade ;  but  the  former  arrangement  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  short  and  simple 
pieces,  ;ind  the  latter  for  lengthier  ones.  If 
the  melody  be  repeated  for  every  verse  in  long 
Balladen,  and  unless  the  varied  {nstramentu 
j>art  be  of  paramount  importance,  an  impression 
of  monotony  is  apt  to  be  created,  and  the 
nsoessarily  varying  asi>ects  of  the  poem  are 
imperfectly  represented  in  the  music' 

Tlie  lyric  song  continued  to  hold  in  Germany 
the  high  place  to  which  it  was  raised  by  Schubert 
and  Schumann,  and  their  traditions  have  boon 
wortliily  sustained  by  their  successors,  Robert 
Franz  and  Johannes  Brahms.  Franz  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  Song,  which 
was  the  form  of  music  best  suited  to  hu  lyrical 
temperament.  His  favourite  poets  are  writers 
of  ([uiet,  pensive  verse  like  Osterwald,  Lcnau, 
Geibel,  and  Eichendorff.  Tliere  is  no  lack  of 
melody  in  his  songs,  but  the  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  accom|iatiiments,  which  are  as  finely 
worked  out'  and  highly  finished  as  miniatures. 
Franz's  songs  are  frequently  akin  to  the  old 
Volkslied  and  Chorale,  as  the  modal  harmony 
and  iMX'uliar  seipiential  stnicture  of  the  melody 
iu  his  '  Zu  Strosaburg  an  der  Schanz '  (Dorian) 
or  *  Bs  klingt  in  der  Luft '  (Phrygian),  among 
many  other  examples,  will  prove.  Most  are 
atrophica!  as  regards  the  voice -part,  but  the 
richness  and  fulnsss  of  the  instnunental  iiart 
grow  with  each  sueressive  stanza  ;  or  else  the 
harmony  is  slightly  altered  to  suit  tlio  words, 
as  in  the  subtle  change  that  <k-cui-s  in  the 
stx'ond  staiixa  of  *  Pes  Abends.'  liidecil.  the 
perfection  of  truth  with  which  Fran/,  renders 
every  word  is  cme  of  bis  highest  merits.  There 
is  not,  jK>rhaps,  enough  spontaneity  and  jvassion 
iu  Fran/'s  compositions  to  carry  us  away  iu  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  finish  of  hk 
workmanship  comjHds  our  deliberate  admiration. 

All  the  best  tendencies  of  the  19th  century 
were  summed  up  in  the  songs  of  Johannes 
Brahm.s.  The  perfection  of  fonnal  stnicture. 
the  high  distinction  of  melody,  the  beauty  am\ 
fitness  of  the  accompaniments,  the  depth  of 
thought,  and  throughout  the  ritit,'  of  tnith  and 
sincerity  place  his  songs  among  tlie  immortal 
works  of  the  great  elMdeal  masters.  At  nil 
times  Brahnis  pive  earnest  attention  to  the 
Volkslied.^    Tiie  .sim|>le  sentiment  and  origin- 
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ftlity  of  conception  in  the  poetty  of  the  folk- 
of  his  own  and  otlier  countries  were  a 
incitement  to  him,  and  were  reflected 
in  his  mwiD  with  unsurpassable  trutli.  Even 
where  he  •QMS  Hungarian  or  other  idionis, 
his  language  is  always  his  own.'  His  use  of 
the  old  modes  and  of  complex  rhythms  which 
had  long  fallen  into  disme^*  ahow  he  had 
drunk  deejily  of  the  past  in  music,  but  he  ever 
amalgamated  it  with  his  own  living  musical 
utterance.  Bralims'ii  full,  rioh  aooompaniments 
have  also  a  character  of  their  own.  It  is  clear 
that  he  attached  the  highest  importance  to  the 
fundamental  \mss,  and  there  are  many  songs  in 
whivh  the  bass  alone  is  sufhcient  to  support 
the  voice.  Again,  whilst  his  consummate  skill 
in  the  contrapuntal  line  is  shown  by  the  melodic 
lifi?  he  has  given  the  inner  part^,  hia  complete 
mastery  over  every  tcelinieal  resource  of  his 
art  is  visible  in  the  multifarious  rhythms  and 
exquisite  ha- innnirs  he  employs.'  His  accom- 
[luuiments  .suuietiiues  leaii,  Hometimes  follow 
the  Tokse^  or  they  panne  their  own  indei>endent 
course.  Many  instances  of  these  occur  in  the 
majjiiitieeut  song-cycle  from  Tiecks  Magdmic. 
The  poetical  and  intellectusl  qnalities  of 
Hrahms's  songs,  as  well  as  theipmor«  serious  and 
spiritual  pro|>crties,  liavc  Ix'eu  fully  described 
elsewhere  ;  and  it  sutlices  to  say  that  the  songs 
of  this  great  artist  make  it  hard  to  hdinvi-  that 
the  highest  development  of  the  German  Lied 
has  not  been  attained. 

Tumiufj  to  a  side-group  of  comi>osers  who 
have  worked  more  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Mcmlelssohn,  we  find  the  miiues  of  C'urschmann, 
Tniliort,  F.  r,HohniT,  F.  Hies,  Eekert,  Uietz, 
lit  inec  ke,  llatt,  and  Fanny  Henticl.  Their  liest 
work  is  unpretending  and  simple,  but  they  lack 
tlie  lii^^her  qualities  of  song- writing.  Far  more 
interesting,  and  very  different  name^  ure  those 
of  Cornelius,  Jensen,  Biiickler,  Herzogenberg, 
and  LoHsen.  Jensen  was  richly  resjKinsive  to 
the  vein  of  tender  sentiment  brought  into  pru- 
minenoe  hy  the  romantic  school.  Tlie  exquisite 
'Dolorosa'  cycle,  the  brilliant  '  H|>anischos 
Liederbuch '  and  gay  student  songs  have  won 
mooess  for  him.  Both  he  and  Hugo  Briiekler, 
whose  posthumoQS songs  Jensen  edited,  possessed 
the  true  lyric  feeling  for  melody,  and  both 
wrote  elabotateand  interesting  aoeomponiments. 
V>\\t  in  <  irh  r)f  tlie.»ie  song-uTitons  we  find  a 
want  of  self-restraint  and  self-criticism,  and  an 
orer-feverish  imagination.  Heinridt  ron  Her- 
zogcnWrf;  did  not  err  in  this  n'sjient  ;  his 
retiued  and  tltoughtful  songs,  if  lacking  in 
spontaneity,  are  eareflUly  woriced  ont,  and 

I  Tm  nhotr  thr  i».«.T  Drilinii  hvl  to  limit  lhl«  f'>nii  t<>  lU  •■wn 
Ci.iri|.v  t  •<riictnn,  ami  »Hh"at  rhitnyr  evuli."  <r<~h  mf«nln|f  for 
•verjr  vni-Mi,  •««  t]]«  (wthHIi-  VolkMlnl  '  Svhontrrlclii.'   A\v\  that 

*  fniiip«r»'  hU  nn-  ..f  fh»  hrmhJln  with  UtnM  which  oeenr  in 
n.tnrli'l  .  •  I)n».ttl  ,U  C.iiM.'r  I      p<|ntt  >.  X'-r  Mtulk, 
i  !«<rv.  (or  «xMnpJe. '  FrUhliiifnUuat '  Mid  ' O  wtot'  Ichdoeh.'  from 


appeal  to  those  who  care  for  the  intelleotoal 

side  of  song- writing.  The  numl)er  of  E.  Lassen's 
songs  is  great>  and  they  vary  much  in  merit 
He  had  a  eenaitive  feeling  for  the  aesthetic  side 
of  art ;  and  the  slightness  of  means  and  material 
wherewith  he  obtains  his  effects  u  admirable.^ 
But  his  over -sentimentality  and  desire  for 
poitularity  place  Lassen  on  a  far  lower  level 
than  the  above-mentioned  composers.  P.  Cor- 
nelius stands  on  a  wholly  ditferent  plane,  being 
as  much  a  poet  as  a  musician,  and  having  too 
strong  an  individuality  in  thought  and  mode 
of  expression  to  lielong  to  any  school.  In 
Cornelius's  personality  there  is  a  strange  com- 
bination of  subtle  mysticism  and  transparent 
simplicity,  which  im|»arts  a  rare  charm  to  hia 
songs.  The  beautiful  '  Weihnachtslieder '  cycle, 
with  their  childlike  sincerity,  and  the  ex- 
quisitely poetical  '  Brautlieder '  cycle  represent 
his  best  work,  but  all  his  aoqgi  need  to  be 
intimately  studied  before  thsj«an  make  their 
full  innirejwion. 

The  history  of  neiman  song  during  the  last 
century  liears  witness  to  a  continuous  attempt 
towanls  heightening,  by  means  of  melody, 
liarmony,  and  rhythm,  the  effect  of  the  words. 
The  musical  idea,  nevertheless,  did  not  subserve 
the  literary,  nor  were  the  essentials  of  pun 
musical  art  forgotten.  The  latest  development 
of  German  song  has  carried  to  the  extreme 
the  tendency  of  giving  a  place  of  primary 
importance  to  the  words,  and  musical  form  is 
sacrificed  to  literary  construction.  The  com- 
poser selects  poems  with  regard  to  their  literary 
value  ;  the  exigendss  of  verbal  accent  are  en- 
forced ;  rej»ctition  or  alteration  of  words  and 
other  verbal  licences  countenanced  in  jiast  days 
are  prohibited.  Musically  regarded,  the im])ort- 
ance  and  indoiiciifb  ii'  *'  ot  the  instrumental  part 
hu.s  reached  its  dinia.x  ;  declamatory  passages 
have  replaced  melodic  phrases  ;  all  the  resources 
of  nuxlt  ni  music  in  modulation,  in  harmonic 
and  rhythnucal  condiinations  have  been  ex- 
{tended  on  the  song-form  with  a  lavish  and  often 
undiscriminatiiig  hand.''  Hounds,  musically 
chaotic,  are  tolerated  by  the  a.*8thetic  principle 
which  recognises  no  obligation  save  the  <i)ili]L;:i- 
tion  to  emphasise  the  mood  or  meaning  o(  the 
verse.  Expression,  not  beauty,  is  now  the 
oompossr's  ideal.  This  song- fomuila  WBS 
adopted  by  Hugo  Wolf  and  Hichanl  Strausa, 
and  carried  to  its  aiK)gee  by  Max  Keger 
and  others  belonging  to  the  same  school  of 
thought  —  each  cngrafHiif,'  thereon  his  indi- 
vidual qualities  and  idiosyncrasies.  No  one 
can  deny  tite  sinoerity  of  these  composers' 
methods  of  writing.  Tlicy  Imve  realised  the 
•esthetic  value  of  complexity  and  ugliness,  and 
it  needs  no  delimoe  in  thefa*  minds;   And  jst 

«  Sm  p.  m<rhin«nn'a  rw-iT  i,n  \*<mm  In  M*  Ittnik,  Vfhk  UMM. 
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•11  liftv«  •hown  that  if  Umj  wished  to  write 

anytliiii>s'  siinple  and  beaatifol  they  could  do  so 
— every  rettource  in  muaieal  art  being  at  their 
onmmaad.*  Straon  and  Reger  will  probably 
not  rank  amorijL:  iiHisicians  primarily  as  song* 
writers,  but  with  Hugo  Wolf  hia  eougs  are 
his  nuwter-work,  and  as  sach  ho  Jnitly  hoIdH 
the  hi;,'li<  st  jila-  His  rarlii^st  works  show  »n 
unerring  jieuetration  into  tho  very  heart  of  the 
poot  Hit  art  demsnded  Ijrrical  objoetivil^,  and 
ho  dolilwraU'ly  avoidcrl  tli<'  si]!'ji<  tivt>  |KH'ts. 
This  objectivity  of  theme  requircii  a  uiorc  vivid 
imaginative  grasp  and  a  widor  sympathy  than 
is  iicrcHsary  to  a  composfr  who  makes  the80ii;^s 
only  represent  his  own  emotion.  There  is  no 
diiibssnsss  in  Wolfs  writing ;  tho  finest  thought 
is  oomprossud  into  the  smallest  possible  Space. 
Ho  seems  to  have  triumphantly  solved  the 
pfoblem  of  imparting  a  feeling  of  unity  into  the 
most  declamatory  ■.uid  ft.i;,Mni  iit.ary  pliras.  s  of 
Us  songs.  Ue  produces  tlie  etfect  on  Uie  onv> 
hand  by  ooneentration  of  imaginative  ooncei»- 
tion,  ami  on  tin-  nthtr  hunl  l>y  tin-  more 
mechanical  method  of  retaining  one  tigure  or 
fNofj/*  thronghont  the  whole  song,  which  adapts 
its<>lf  with  wonderful  elaslirify  to  i  iwh  chanfie 
in  the  situation.  Wolfs  occompauinientii  aie 
usually  polyfihonic,  or  consist  of  kaleidoscopic 
and  nneonvcntioiial  wiKceasions  of  rliords  .iiid 
disoords,  the  Utter  extended  aIiK>  to  Ute  voice- 

Krt  Songs  of  extreme  beauty  are  to  be  found 
th  in  the  '  Italienis<di''s '  aind  '  Sjijinisches 
LiodoriMOh,'  and  the  '  Geistliche  Lieder '  of  the 
latter  eyele  testify  to  the  depth  of  his  nature. 
In  short,  what  music  Wolf  wrote  wm  in  all 
sincerity  what  Wolf  felt.  Fantastic,  realistic, 
and  original  he  may  be,  but  never  wilfully 
affecttid  or  extruv.ig.mt. 

Many  interesting  and  beautiful  »oiigs  have, 
moreover,  been  written  by  Wein|i;artner,  Hen- 
srhel,  Hum  Sehmiilt,  Hans  Sommer,  K  d'Albert, 
Max  iSchillings,  Th.  Streicher,  and  others.'  It 
may  also  be  wtd  that  every  Oerman  composer  of 
modern  times,  with  every  diversity  of  talent, 
has  coltirated  the  Song  aa  a  serious  branch  of 
his  art  And  the  reverence  <ii  dovotioa  wHQn 
which  the  Song  is  regarded  boars  fall  promise 
for  the  future. 

In  eoonection  with  essential  requisites  of  the 
Song,  much  might  be  said  about  tho  sound  of 
the  words  in  the  voioe-part,  about  the  incidence 
of  open  words  on  certain  notes  and  careful 
combination  of  consonants.  Much,  too,  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  singer  with 
regard  to  accentuation  and  phrasing  ;  and  tho 
varied  delivery  and  interpretation  the  different 
kinds  of  song  reqnire.  Hut  the  discussion  of 
such  topics  would  carry  us  far  beyond  tlie  limits 
of  this  artiols.    It  is  hopsd,  however,  that 

1  W..ir«  •Vrr»ior«»i>h»'tt.'«tr»UM'  •  Tt»uni dnn-h  dIrlWlnimrmnff' 
•nd  '  ll»linllih«  AuifDrdvniiw,'  and  B*t»r'»  'Hit  Homo  baatfaoi' 
mn  la  aiantioBcd  u  l«MaS  •MMnplM 
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enough  has  been  said  in  this  imperfect  sketch 

to  show  that  the  inve^stiinition  of  the  hintorv  of 
Song  otfers  a  fruitful  field  for  the  liighest 
faeulties  of  mosieal  lesear^  and  expoaitaoii. 

A.  .W.S.S.  from  iKf  Itlh  to  f**  f7tk  C'-nrur, 
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■Inifrr,  I 

li  Thr  Ltiiil'Unc  tlirijtilclc  il't47-Wi.  lu  thr   I.iiii>.urj  l.llir»rT. 

iTbU  SIS.,  renrlcud  In  1«I7,  IHJ8.  aud  JMO,  ooatalM  (ibcSr 

Kolchta'  Mtd  lIsalM*  mg«b| 
T.  Tho  ■J«HiMlnMda«wOWIn'(l«lioMtw7)tatlMt 

I.  ihnry.  (OMtalM  Sm  i^lmwa^at 

»Tii|  kOM 
IIHK.) 

H.  Tbo  ColDutr  mniwaiarw  MSS.  (MUi  c«ntiiTT>.  «t  Hunlc^ 

(Lktnt  rrpiInU  ISM) 
».  U.  lull.  Uiutanbrrg  a  Bonf-tmik  (NlV4.1i.  at  Stnwhurg.  (tl*. 

■triijrad  bjr  An.  IH70,  bat  oDpisd  pnvtuualy  by  Wmrkrramtml.  i 
10.  SiMirro  Song-hnok  (rnrt  ••(  I4lh  »n<l  1ir«1iiiiiiii:  <ir  IMh  craturrt. 
In  thr  liiiiicrlAl  Li*fr»r>  ,  X'h  Ttn  » 

The  I'ta^u.' i<-iii;y  I'U.  mi!  . 15  .  in  0  •  I  1  1  !•  :»;t)-  Lit.nry. 
MltltM  Sin  mtitUtalitrkcr  IrMrcvtitfM-nJium  U.  U,   dr  Z«r- 


11 


■remd*.    fKdlt<Ml  in  mh  oentgr>-  l.y  AmuM  and BtllM  — «■  I 


1.1.  Tlir  Umdrn  Minnctlnitrr  MS.  .IMti  .Tntury).  ta  UW 
>*utillc  Library.    iContaJni  M.  IVrhAhii  *  byiDtta.) 

14  Thr  VtMiiia  K(iiif(.l>ok  llAXII.  In  the  lii>[>-n«l  l.lhmrr  tCoa- 
klit*  ijf  Mu-rail  and  accular  t>*>t'l'*«jl>*.  *urd9  ainl  uiiuiu:. 

16  ll>Mrrr  •  MalrtMtMcrbMil  iUBO).   iConUlaa  portimlt  uf  H*na 
Hu  h<.  and  ummj  iliigtiwH«iir  adodtai  frooi  ta*  Itaraahas 

(*!  h.«j|.) 

16.  Werllu  n  Hunv-bonk  II««t.  In  th*  K^iyal  SUte  I,lbn»r>.  5lui.it*. 
•('.intaini  many  UiMUwind  ;  ■nme  arr  lEcniini.'  \  ^ilk.Ilol.-r 

of  Um  Uth  aad  lOUt  cantnnr.  mad  othan  Ut«r  atid  aigra 
•rUSeial.) 


B.  SloOrm  Cbtttrltotu  0/  ValhiMttF, 

Hmnola/tcallg  iirran'/fl.-' 

Bfvkar,  B.  Z.    'Mlldhrlnil*  he>  Unlrrlmcb.'    Rntha.  ITW. 
Achlm  T.  Aratm.*  1...  .tn<l  C.  Brrntano.  ■  Dra  Knabn  ^ 

Bolln.  im-tK 
HCTd«».»   'Stlmnirn  .Irr  Vr.lWrr.'   Tubincrii.  IWT. 
Iia*.  htnit.  J.  n.  CJ..  and  K.  II.  v.  d.  Hast-n.    'Saninilunc  I>rtit*r>i«T 

V.,Ik«llrder.'    Berlin.  1H07. 
«>rl»im,  J.  ffhrrilrM  allilimueikm  MtiMmtimtn0.  aotUnflra.  ISII. 
(USrm.  J.  von.   Atldrntarb*  Tolk>-  and  MeUtmUwlM'(Srgni  1 

In  the  HMdelheiT  Mhrary).   FnuikfuTt  a  M.,  tSlT. 

Krinrh.  K.   K.   '"11.     /Iff   I'alktlirdt^  ilrr  /*»if«-A.->i 

KM-.rr. 

.MIlch«'T,  K.    ■  OfiiliM  h<-  Vctk^licL-r,"  ft.-.    TUMncm.  XKK-IQ. 
ZaMraliniiuIlo    aii.l    Knturhmar.    A.     •  lVnt«cbr  Vulksll«d«r.' 

1!C««. 

Erk.  L..  and  Inner,  W.    'Die  IVutarh'-ii  Vulk (lieder.*  Bwlln 

ll««.45. 

HsMi-n,  K.  H.  V.  d.    /Me  MlnnrHtitf^r.    L<'l|>ili;.  ISW. 

IW  k.-r.  C.  F.    '  IHe  Haiuiuiulk  In  Deuti-rklatid  tu  tlcni  16..  17  utj.! 

IN  .lahrhundertf.'  i-tc.    LeiiulK.  1N40. 
M'olf,  P.    CtUr  die  LaU,  Smtmum  tm4  MdU.   H«tdalb«g.  IMl. 
iMMHUtaa,  BMhaaan  «ti«,aBd  Ufcllte.  B.  'SMariHb*  Tann- 

Ibdtr.'ats.  livliwlc.  ISIS. 

IVrker,  C.  T.    "  l.leder  uml  Welten  »en?atu'ener  .Tahrhnndrrt.-  ' 
l»-lpxt(.  IM3.AX 

Lyra.  J  .  and  lAwmUdn,  K   '  Uirataebe  Ueder."  Leipatt.  1(>43^ 

s.'h<.tuy.  jI,awlB*n.r.  'Ou^mtSuSSSI^*lliSSStl'*1Sil»k. 

1M4. 

Pallenlcben,  RuirnMUin  v.    Mr  rinitm-hrn  f     rtaSnffg  UMpr  ^kt 

l«.  and  17.  Jaltrhitmlrru.    U-tpiii;.  IM4-««J. 
fhlaml.  1."    .<llr  Mnch-  und  Aiffli  nUultIke  felMtrdrr.  Rt'ift- 
fcurt.  1*44 -4ft. 

Spaim.  A.  V.  ■Ma OwtMTcldtlachrs  V«lka««t«».'  Vtrona,  MM. 
WlDterfcM.  Oari  V.   ^     "        -    -     ^  - 

Faller^lelirn.  Hoffmann  v.   •  T>i  iit»>  hrn  Vnik •(re«an(r*«irh. ' 
IIMS. 

HeUtei.  C.  hi.    /Vk  kmholiu-Kr  tU-tittchr  K irrhmlltd.  etc 

IMXt  iljiUT  nlitiiin  with  Hkamki-r,  IWi-91.) 
SUde,  W.,  and  Llliencmn,  R.  v.    OinUr  vtui 

IMtIrn  MtU  d—  MHmmat^m.   Wrloiax,  UB4. 

Beckcr.CP.  Jit ftwwMSi d:  iW. «■< iT.   

_  1IW4._    

>  II  wax  connldered  advinahle  to  ooniMne  the  Mhltngmphy  and 
onllei-tinnii  (oyeUier  In  tbla  aaetloD.  aa  th»  on*  woek  frraaetttiy 

'■•AIHirtiitiiiliiH 


MM  t.nu  .n  U  ilh.  IWm,  lor 
ixi.  h;  whi.  h  u  at       tka  bat  Uitai; 

beat  oullertlnn. 

Ow  ■tadHitef  Um  Ombsb  VaOH^ 
»MMiU  « 


Preibtttc. 


•(tbaValUMi 
■Mk^tatlai 


•IT  to 
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Batmniuin,  A.  fin$i 

lun^.    CmwI.  IMI. 
A«nlir<»,  A  W.  i.r4<  kirhtt4rr . 

!nit,i      U  ipl  l->i.)-ll4. 
Wll>  kmusrl.  I  .  K  I"  /itMl 
Ltlii-n<T<iii.  K  V.  /u 

Hartal.  A.   '  UcntedtM  Liedcr-ledran.'  Letpdc  1M7. 

Vllniar,  A.  '  Ibii«Mciil«iA  Okr  n«and«d.  drntaebtu  Vt/auMtim.' 

Llnrinrr.  K.  O.    tlrtkktta  A  AMkAoi  t<nl<4       Xflll.  JoMT' 
huHdrrt.    UiipciK.  1071. 

Vi-tn  t'iin»l*f«Iil,  h«hiinrr.     JTttr  Ortehifh/r  d.  tirfit*rkm  Mriitfr- 

•fftiM'jft.    Hcrltn,  JlCi 
>4iu»ll,  A.    Robrrt  fram  nnd  •<.  Urutirh'-  \  tJkdird  Iyi|ui«r. 
R«lM>auitin.  A.    (.V«!UeM«rf.  <<mrjrA«n  l.irdst.    Urrliii,  ltC4. 
K>  hnn-,  K.    Hutnin  4m  Uml.    Pari*.  I>C«;. 

Ektncr.  R.  /M<  i<«MMeA«        4.  IS.  umd  /«.  yaAr*M«ilfft«.  Berlin. 
IK7li-«. 

BOhiuc,  P.  X.    AlUmttrltm  IMfHvttt  mm  4tm  ft.  ti*  atM  n. 

Jakrhtaidtft,  «Ul  LilgBifim7. 
UllcBcnA.  R.  V.  AniMSliSlat  Im  PaOaNW  m#MR. 


N«cKh«lm.  H.   *RlrnthMr  UmI«t.'  im-ltoa. 
FlrMKlMlrr.  SI.    ■(  .  iijtii.'i^t.'i.'h  '    l^rljalii,  IWQ. 
MUMin.  II.    •  l»ii<     nt- h.  ■    l'«-r;in.  lf*'2«3. 

Volfmni.  K.  H      >.««<»kul«.  b<'  \  '>)l(«ll«l«r.'   Bm^IIh.  18M. 
Erk.  I,  .  ati-i  UuhiiM-.  f.  M.    ■  IXiiUatM  LMvbwt.'  iatf«  _ 
BBhiUf.  K.  M.    I  •rf/tjfAfim/lrikf  /:M*P Ar  HlMtMktll  *M  f«.  MMl  M, 

JahrkmndeTi.    Uipalc.  KM. 
Kuffrrath.  M.    ff'  jral#Tr».rk<tMr<w(  d»  K.  Wa^^fr.    Pkri*.  IMK 
Ury.  Kurt.    An-  MtUttrjftMmt  in  O—tiHeAt*  umt  Sutul.  Lel|iaic 

I!«J). 

Fri<«iiiiiiti<T,  M.  Am 


Xmi-rTnndmrWMf^V.O.  •  AWjMIWl— BtMW  K«l 
<lrutiu:h«  studMilHi'  (adMHI  airMH*  Dite 

LeipiiK.  IWM. 

Rteiiuiin.  H.    (irtrMrlUe  drr  Mnttk  dtt  10.  Jn*rliill<|Kfc 
(l(.  IIMJ. 

Biwhoir,  H.   Am  ilntfMka  £M:    UipiiC.  IKM. 
UlU-ncnni.  R.  V.   •Vtm  <«lMlfcl  T« "  ' 
xlC,  ISO& 

ArtMM  In  tlw  runm^mArUl  Jtt Mmtmtkum^ifKm 
kf^ftr  JhutktmStHur.  nd  MmmmMgui0  tkVi»  tWa.* 

Wvt  ^«rtJlc^  wldltimia  Ui  thU  ll«t  refrr  tu  K.  .M.  B<)hme  ii '  AH- 
dratacbf*  Mrdrrhnrh ' and  '  VolkathUnillrhi'  I.iolrr  ilrr  iHiilM-bm.' 
vhm  miuft*  eatAtogum  at  wad,  with  aanatetiuu*.  will  tw  (ouiuL- 

A.  H.  W. 

SONd-SCHOOL.  A  mn.iflerablp  i>,itt  in  the 
dcvolopmcat  of  thu  art  ot  nm.sic  has  K't-ii  played 
by  Song<8oboo1a.  It  was  thn  establishment  of 
the S'  fi'J'i ra iifoni »i  at  Hi>ine(scc  Sistim:  Ciiotu) 
that  lcH.1  to  the  tic vclojtment  of  On-got  iiiii  I'laiii- 
Mtig  in  the  5tli  and  6th  oenturira,  and  it  was 
thf«  ostahli.slinipnt  of  nthor  aurh  «c}»ools  at  St. 
(tiill,  Heichenau,  Mctz,  etc.,  which  dissenuimteil 
widely  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  mosie.  In 
Kn^'l.'ind  such  niu-sir^'il  rontrrs  wore  set  up  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Koinaii  niiHsion,  and  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries  there  was  great  en- 
thusiasm an<l  much  good  work  done  under  a 
succettsiou  of  teachers  who  came  from  the  Roman 
S^ola.  After  the  Danes  had  devastated  nion- 
a.stic  life,  and  with  it  the  Inilk  of  Saxon  mltun", 
musical  and  other,  the  recovery  took  place. 
Under  8.  Btbelwold  a  Benedictine  rerival  took 
place  which  recovered  music  anioii*;  other  thiiif^s, 
and  finglish  music  long  preserve<l  some  special 
featmm  wUeh  it  had  learnt  in  French  Benedio- 
tine  mnafe-MlMwla^  particularly  at  Fleoiy-mir^ 
Loire. 

In  the  later  period  before  the  Refonnation 

two  forres  were  at  work  in  f,nving  pru  tioal 
nm.sical   training.     In   connection   with  the 

■  Tb«  wiit#r  wlsh««  aim  to  nprnu  her  thanki  to  Mr.  W;tltrr 
rM<l  for  prnuiaoiiin  to  atioU'  fmin  bU  Lccturn  iiii  0«rnu>ii  S"ii(. 
*  Km  aUo  Pirrr*  Aoltry't  Emmldm  rf'u'i*  BMiatraplUt  lU  la 


monaateries  a  song- school  was  almost  a  neooo* 

sity.  In  such  si.ng- schools  not  only  foreigners, 
like  Gttido  of  Arezzo  or  R^gino  of  Phim,  learnt 
their  nrarie,  but  Gn^iaih  nrasidant  too,  audi  as 

OHiigton,  Tun.sted.Hotliby,  Fairfax,  and,  finally, 
Tallis.  At  Durham,  for  example,  there  was  in 
the  monastic  days  a  song  school  in  whidi  six 

chiMren  were  taught  and  kept  imder  a  manter, 
who  was  also  bound  to  play  the  organ  at  the 
chief  servioeB.    After  the  dissolution  the  bnild< 

iug  was  pulled  dowu,  but  the  school  continued 
under  its  old  inu-stor  in  a  different  position  ; 
and  still  the  song-school  flourishes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  cathe<lral.  Like  tlie 
monasteries  the  secular  cathedrals  had  also  a 
song -school,  and  others  were  maintained  not  only 
by  the  King  for  the  Chapel  Royal,  but  also  by 
great  ecclesiastics  and  nobles.  Secondly,  the 
foundation  of  chantries  tended  to  multiply  song- 
schools  ;  for  the  work  8fi]iulatcd  for  from  the 
chantry  priest  after  he  had  said  his  Mass  daily 
was  usually  schoolmaster's  work,  and  in  many 
oases  cither  a  song-school  or  a  grammar  school 
was  annexed  to  the  foundation.  Hundi'cds  of 
these  smaller  schools  were  mostly  destroyed 
when  Edward  VI.  oonfiscatadthec].  u  t  u  s,  and 
English  music  has  never  recovoied  Irom  the 
loss.  Tlie  prevuleute  of  song-bchools  made  it 
possible  for  England  to  be  a  nation  of  musidaiis 
in  the  1  nth  and  1 6th  centuries  ;  but  few  snr- 
vive<I  the  Iti-fomiation,  except  in  connection 
with  great  collegiate  or  cathedral  chUTChes, 
and  England  lost  its  skill.  w.  r.  f. 

In  Scotland  'Sang  St'hools'  flourished  from 
the  13th  century  onwards.  A  'acolc'  for 
teacliing  singing  existed  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  catlu'drnl  cities  in  Scotland,  and  in  many 
of  the  siiiidlcr  towns,  such  as  Ayr,  Duniliarton, 
Ljinark.  Cujwir,  and  Irvine.  Even  in  the  far 
north, in  l.'>44,Hi9hop  Keid  founded  and  endow  ikI 
a  *  Sang  School '  in  Orkney.  Prior  to  the  Re- 
formation the  teaching  in  these  8<'hools  was 
]>rinci]ial]y  contidetl  to  '  inusick,  mcauers,  and 
vertu,'  but  at  a  later  date  it  extended  to  the 
proverbial  'three  R's.'  Music,  however,  seems  to 
liave  Vieen  tiie  chief  cours*^  of  instnietion,  and 
the  original  idea  of  conilniii;.;  its  study  to  the 
cathe<lral  singers  was  so  far  enlaigid,  tlisit  lay- 
men were  admitted  to  the  wliools,  in  whidi  the 
Gregorian  eliuiit  hiul  naturally  an  enily  and  im« 
]ioilaiit  )>laee.  The  nia.ster  nl  tin-  ,^«hool  was 
lielil  in  high  esteem, and  was  oivasioiiallyseleeted 
from  the  clerg)-,  the  ap]M)intment  at  times 
leading  to  inijMjrtant  preferment — thus  William 
Hay,  master  of  the  Old  Aliei^een  School  in  1658, 
was  nitule  Hishop  of  Moray  ;  and  John  Leslie, 
Dishop  of  KnKs,  was  ones  a  teacher  in  the 
Abenlet'ii  8i  h<K)l. 

Creat  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by 
the  Parliament  of  tlie  tlay  to  the  ^tudy  of  inusir, 
for  a  statute  was  pas.s*<l  in  If) 7 4  '  iiistnictiug 
the  ptwnst,  bail  lies,  and  counaale,  to  sett  up 
i  aue  sang  scoill,  for  instruetifm  of  the  yoafth  in 
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the  art  of  imudcie  and  idnging,  qohflk  is  tlmafst 

decayit  and  sail  schortly  decay  without  tynious 
remeid  be  providiL'  Oomperatively  little  in* 
terest  Menuto  have  attended  either  the  Bdin* 

burgh  or  Glasgow  sclionls,  and  from  a  minute  of 
the  Town  Council  of  the  latter  we  gather  that 
the  institation  oollapaed  in  1588,  'the  aouile 

sumtyiiie  callit  the  aang  scailo '  being  sold  to 
defray  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  heavy  visita- 
tion of  a  plague.    The  Aberdeen  school  appears 

tohaTe  been  the  oneof  chief  celebrity,  attracting 
teachers  of  even  Continental  fame,  and  the  Burgh 
records  contain  references  of  a  cnrious  and  amus- 
ing description.  Til  •  srhool  nxisttNj  so  early  as 
the  year  1370,  its  cl.us.s  of  pupils  being  the  same 
as  those  attending  tlio  grammar  schooL  Both 
vocal  and  instrumentJil  music  w^ere  taught,  as 
we  learn  from  the  title  of  Forties's  scarce 
work,  '  Cantus,  Songs  and  Fancien  both  apt  for 
Voices  and  Vioh  as  is  taught  in  the  Music 
School  of  AI)erd«"on  '  (1 66'2).  About  this  perio«i, 
Mace,  in  his  Miw'rk's  Monument,  directed  the 
attention  of  his  countrjnnon  to  tlie  sang  school  of 
Scotland  as  an  institution  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion south  of  the  Twi'jxl.  A  few  excerpts  from  the 
Burgh  reoonl.1  of  Aberdeen  and  other  places  may 
not  \w  iinintorostint;,  and  wf  j^nvc  the  following 
as  a  fair  evaTiiplo  nf  the  attt  utiuu  j>aid  by  the 
civic  anthoritii's  nf  t)io  day  to  the  RUbgeot  of 
music.  On  Oct.  7,  1496,  a  contract  was 
entero<l  into  between  the  Town  Council  of 
Aljcrtlcen  and  Rul>ert  Huchosone,  sangster, 
'who  oblige,s  hiiiiHi  lf  by  the  faith  of  his  Ixxly 
all  the  days  of  his  life  to  n-niain  with  the  coui- 
nninity  of  the  burgh,  upholding  matins,  p^lins, 
hymns.*  etc,  the  Council  also  j^iving  him  the 
appointment  of  master  of  the  Hang  School.  The 
four  following  extracts  are  al.so  fitmi  the  Aber- 
deen Burgh  reci>nlH,  m  fiiitlifully  transcrilwd  by 
the  editors  of  the  Sjialdiug  Club  publications: — 

41^  October,  157T. 
Tli»  Kil  l  l.iy  ihf  i-nunnall  grantit  tlm  soiuiih  of  four 
pouiidis  lo  the  .tiipport  nf  JamM  Svnuonno,  docioar  of 
ihalrSROKaenlll,  toh«lptobuy  hbaetaytlila. 

SS  Novr.,  1A07. 
Th«  maistflr  of  the  lang  achoole  sail  servs  baytb  tho 
KIrkIs  la  uptackiogortha  psaloMa  tlicirfn. 

IflM. 

Itm  to  the  Matatar  of  the  saag  soboOe  mj. 

1«09. 

'The  baimfii  and  seoleriH  of  the  aang  .tchoolU '  are 
ordered  to  fln'l  c.-tution  fur  thi^r  Is-ochI  liehavlonr* 

(Yoni  Dundee  Becorda,  1003. 
Item  to  ttie  maator  of  the  sang  aeole  bixx  llw. 

From  Air  Records,  1627. 
It>  tii  tr>  thf  Mf  of  inusick  wnle  for  teadiing  of  the 
tnii^ick  s'  lil)?  ntiil  t.'irkiriK  up  the  pwUMStBthe  Itllk  Z 
bolU  victuail  Mid  xti|j  of  tilver. 

From  frvtng  R«eords,MMl 

Onrdnotniir  and  musicianer  jell. 

Tlio  stipend  of  the  master  of  the  Edinburgh 
sang  school  ap[»eara  to  have  been  the  modest 
allowaaoB  of  ten  pounds  in  sterling  11101N7. 

t.  T.  r. 


'  90VGE  BWB  mm  lytot,  le  (a  lud. 

summer  Night's  DrMn)l  All  op^ra-comiqno  in 
j  three  acts,  an  abavfd  oaiieatnre  of  scenes  in  tiio 
I  life  of  Queen  EHaitMfli  and  Shakeepcare,  with  no 
relation  to  his  play.  The  words  are  by  Rosier  and 
De  Leuvcn,  and  the  music  by  Ambroiae  Thomas, 
and  itwaa  produoed  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris, 
April  20,  1850.  v.. 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  (See  Uiss> 
OHN«  WoRTB,  vol  ii.  p.  727.)  o. 

SOXNAxMBULA,  LA.  An  lUlian  oi^-ra  in 
two  acts  ;  libretto  by  Komani,  music  by  Bellini 
(written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini).  Prodnced  at 
the  Teatro  Carcano,  Milan,  March  6,  1831  ;  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  London,  July  28,  and  at 
Paris,  Oct.  28  of  the  same  year.  At  Drury  Lane 
(with  Malibran)  in  ^g!**'*^  nnder  Itatian  title. 
May  1,  1833.  u. 

SONNLEITHNER,  a  noted  Viennese  family 
of  musical  amateurs.  The  first,  ClIBISTOPU, 
born  May  28,  1734,  at  Szegedin,  came  to  Vienna 
at  two  years  old  and  learned  music  from  his  uncle 
Leopold  Somnleithner,  choir-master  of  a  chonli 
in  the  suburbs.  He  also  studied  law,  became 
an  advocate  of  some  eminence,  was  employ^  by 
Prince  Brtwlia^,  and  thus  came  into  contact 
with  Haydn.  He  composed  several  symphonies, 
which  his  friend  Von  Kees  (often  mentioneii 
in  Bbjdn'a  life)  frequently  played  with  hi^ 
orchestra  ;  and  also  thirty -six  quartets,  mostly 
for  the  Em|K;ror  Joseph,  who  used  to  call  him 
his  Cavoarite  composer.  His  church -ooniiHMi- 
tions,  remarkable  for  purity  of  form  and  wannth 
of  feeling,  have  survived  in  the  great  ecclesi 
astical  in.stitutions  of  Au.stria,  and  an?  still  per- 
formed at  High  Mass.  Chrisfojih  S4^nnleithner 
died  Dec.  25,  1786.  His  daughter,  Anna,  was 
the  mother  of  Grillparzer  the  ]ioct.  His  aon 
IciNAZ,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  profes.s<ti  of  com» 
mercial  science  (ennobled  1 828),  was  aii  energetic 
member  of  the  Oe^ellschaft  der  Musikfreuniio. 
and  took  part  in  tlmir  concerts  as  prinri|ial 
bass-singer.  At  the  musical  evenings  held  at 
his  house,  the  so-calle<l '  Gundelhof,'in  1815-24, 
in  which  his  son.  Leoj>old,  took  j»art  as  chorus- 
singer,  SchuWrt  s  '  Prometheus."  thougii  only 
with  piano  acconqianiment,  was  first  heard  (J'lly 
24, 1816),  as  Were  also  jiart-songs, 'DasDorfchcn' 
(1819),  '  Gesang  der  Gei-stcr  uber  den  Wasscm  ' 

(1821)  ,  and  the  2;{ra  Psalm  for  female  votos 

(1822)  .  Ignuz  died  in  1831.  A  R«>cond  sou, 
JosEPU,  born  1 766,  devoted  himself  with  success 
to  Uteratoro  and  the  fine  arts,  and  in  1799  waa 
sent  abroad  by  the  Emperor  Franz  to  collect 
portraits  and  biographies  o{  savanU  and  artists 
for  his  private  library.  During  this  tour  he 
made  the  mfpiaintaneo  of  (lerber  and  Zeltcr. 
In  1804  he  succcede<l  Kot^ebue  as  secretary  of 
the  Court  theatres,  and  as  such  had  the  entire 
management  of  Initli  houses  till  1814,  and  also 
of  that  un  der  W  ieu  '  till  1807.  He  directed 
his  endeavours  principally  to  German  opera,  and 
himself  wrote  or  tmnskted  several  Ulwottos* 
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iiu'luding  Beethoven's '  Loonoro '  from  the  French  < 
ot  du  Bouilly  (the  title  ol  which  was  changed 
»g»iiist        oompoMr'a  wish  to  <Flde1io');i 
'  Agiies  Sorol '  and  others  for  Gyrowctz  ;  '  Kaiser 
Hadrian,'  and  'Die  Weihe  dor  Zukuult ' — a 
piiee  ePaeeiuhn.  for  the  Tirft  of  the  AHiea — for 
VNTeigl ;  '  Faniska '  for  CheraUni ;  en  omtorio, 
'  Die  vier  Ictzten  Dinge, '  for  Eybler,  and  numerons 
plays  from  variouB  languugos.     He  edited  the 
Viennese  Th^aUr - Almanach  for  1794,  1796, 
and  1706,  whit-li  contains  vahi.ililc  liioj^ruphies, 
and  articles  on  the  then  condition  of  music  in 
Vienna.   For  hk  lervioee  u  finmder  (1 811 )  and 
honorary  secretary  of  tlio  '  Gesellschaft  adeliger 
Frauen  zur  Befonderung  der  Guten  uud  Niitz- 
lichen '  he  was  made  a  connsellor.     With  in- 
defatigable ener^'y  he,  next  applied  himself  to 
founding  (1813)  tho  Oesellschaft  a<-r  Musik- 
freunde,  aud  coutiuued  to  act  as  its  honorary 
aeoretary  till  hie  death,  devoting  Mmaelf  unre- 
mittingly  to  the  welfare  of  the  society.    Another  ' 
institution  in  which  he  took  equal  interest  was 
the  Conservatorinm,  founded  tn  1817.*  The 
formation  of  tlie  archives,  and  especially  of  the 
library,  was  almost  entirely  his  work,  through  I 
liis  acquisition  of  Gcrber's  literary  remains  in  I 
1S19,  and  his  legacy  of  41  MS.  vols,  in  his  own 
liand,  full  of  valuable  materials  for  the  history  j 
of  music.    [His  discovery  of  the  S.  Gall  Anti- 
[>honer  in  1827  was  an  important  erent  in  the 
history  of  old  lituruical  music.   The  curious  in- 
cident of  the  unique  copy  of  Forkel's  collection 
of  16th  century  church  music,  undertaken  at 
Sonnleithner's  instance,  has  been  narrated  under 
l-'oiiKKT..  vol.  ii.  p.  726.]     He  lived  in  close 
Iricndship  with  Schubert  and  Urillparzer  up  to 
his  death,  which  took  place  Dee.  86, 1885.  He 
received   the  Danebrog  Order  and  huiiomry 
diplomas  from  several  mnaical  societies.  His 
nephew,  Leopold  Bdubi  toh  Sokfleitbhsr, 
son  of  Ignaz,  advocate  end  eminent  amateur, 
1  orn  Nov.  15,  1797,  waa  a  great  friend  of  the 
-i-ters  Fruhlich,  Schubert,  Schwind  the  painter, 
and  Grillparser.    He  took  great  care  to  pneerve 
SehulM-rt's  songs,  and  to  introduce  the  composer 
to  the  musical  world,  by  publishiuff,  with  the 
help  of  other  ftiends,  his  '  EUkSnig  and  other 
early  songs,  for  the  first  time.    The  '  Erlkcinig' 
was  song  by  Gymnich  at  a  soiree  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft der  Mnrikfreunde,  Jan.  25, 1821,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  public  on  the  7th  of  March 
following,  at  the  old  Karnthnerthor  tlieatre,  by 
VogI,  with  inuuense  success.  As  member  of  the 
Gesellsehalt  der  Moalkflwande  (from  1860  an 
honorary  one),  Sonnleithner  took  an  unwearied 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  society,  to  whose 
arohivse  he  left,  among  other  papers,  his  highly 
valuable  notes  on  the  o]>era.s  produced,  on  con> 
certs,  and  other  musical  events  in  Vienna.  His 

■  Bcttuvl  br  Tnitacbke  fur  th«  nvlvHl  uf  the  op«r»  Ui  1H14,  18«« 

vol.  I.  p.  im.j 

*  Tit*  flnt  adiaiMof  (lutrtwUoB      dmm  op  \m  Hafcilh  voa 

*  Augutttiiti o> iiiiiirh. sii i'liiH'i ini  ofncUI,aadttBTMliMlnaMd 
toor.  AM  Oct.  tt.  IKil,  a^cd  thtrty-»ix. 
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numerous  articles  on  music  are  scattered  through 
various  periodicals.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Otto  Jahn'a,  and  Aunished  him  with  much 
valuable  material  for  the  life  of  Mozart,  as  .lahn 
acknowledges  in  his  preface.  Leopold  von  Sonn* 
Iflfhner  was  Ritter  of  the  Older  of  the  Vrm 
CSrown,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Miwikfreunde,  and  of  the  Musikvereine  of 
Salzburg,  lnnal)ruck,  etc.  He  died  March  3. 
1878,  and  with  him  disappeared  a  most  pcnever- 
ing  investigator  and  collector  of  facts  connecte<l 
with  the  history  of  music  in  Vienna,  a  class  which 
daily  beoomee  rarer,  thongfa  its  labours  were 
never  of  more  value  than  in  the  present  age  of 
new  appearances  and  general  progress,  v.  v.  \\ 
SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  The  Corpora- 
tion OF  THE.  This  venerable  institution,  which 
was  founded  in  1655  by  .sons  of  clergymen,  has 
for  itsobjectsthe  assisting  necessitousclergymcu, 
pensioning  and  assisting  tiieir  widows  and  aged 
single  daughters,  and  ednr■at^Il^',  ajtprenticing, 
and  providing  outfits  for  their  1 1  li Id reu.  To  aid 
in  procuring  itands  for  these  [purposes  it  hdda 
an  annual  festival  (at  no  fixed  date),  consisting 
of  a  choral  service  with  a  sermon,  followed  by 
a  dinner.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  year  of  foundation  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
by  the  Rev.  George  Hall,  D.D.,  minister  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate  Street.  That  similar 
meetings  took  place  fai  following  years  is  most 
probable,  but  there  are  no  means  of  proving  it, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  the 
early  reoorda  of  the  institution  by  fire,  in  1838. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  1674  and  ser- 
mons were  preached  at  St.  Michael's,  C'ornhill  ; 
that  from  1676  to  1696  they  were  delivered  at 
Bow  Church,  CSieapaide;  and  that  from  1697 
down  to  the  present  year  (1907)  they  have  heen 
invariably  given  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
association  was  ino(»potatedby  eharterof  Oharlss 
II.  in  1678.  Itwasin  1698,  according  to  the 
records,  that '  music '  {i.e.  orchestral  accomjiani- 
ment  to  the  service  and  anthems)  was  first  in- 
trotluced  at  the  festivals.  The  compositions  then 
perfonned  were  Purcell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
in  D,  composed  for  the  celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  1694,  and  these  were  annnally  rej>eated 
until  l?!  *?,  wlien  Handel's  Te  Deum  and  Ju- 
bilate, composed  on  the  Peace  of  Utre<ht,  were 
given,  from  which  time  the  two  comiiositions 
were  alteinntely  performed  until  1743,  when 
both  were  laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  Te  Deum 
composed  by  Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  at 
Dettingen,  which  continued  to  he  annnally  per- 
fonned (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years 
when  Purcell's  Te  Deum  was  revived)  until 
1843,  after  whieh  its  perfoimanoe  was  diseon* 
tinned  in  consequence  of  the  services  of  the 
instrumental  band  lieing  dispensed  with  in  'h  • 
ference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Hlomfield).  Handel's  overture  to  the  oratorio 
'Esther'  was  almost  invariably  played  aa  a 
prelude  to  the  service  from  near  the  time  of  its 
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production  in  1720  nnta  1843.    Dr.  W.  Hayes 

vna  at  one  time  cnn*liu  tnr  of  tli'-  festivals,  and 
added  inatrumcutal  imts  to  the  Old  Hundredth 
Vtaim  tune  for  their  tue.  Dr.  Hoyw  alao  waa 
for  many  years  their  conductor,  and  composed 
for  them  Im  two  aiithems,  '  Loixl,  Thou  hast 
been  our  reAige/  and  '  Blened  is  he  that  oon- 
sidereth  the  jHwr  and  oeecly,'  besides  adding 
occonipaniiiieutii  to  Poroell's  Te  Deuiu  aiid 
JnbUate,  and  expandinfr  wvmal  novamenta  in 

than.  After  184.'?  the  services  were  for  sonie 
thirty  years  accompanied  by  the  organ  only, 
thaohoir  bmng,  aabafora,  TeiylargelyaiigmMited. 
iUnoa  1873  orchcHtral  accom])aninieiit  lins  again 
been  called  into  requisition  ;  Evensong  has 
takaa  tha  plaoa  of  llatttta ;  and  modani  oom- 
jtositiotis  Uy  various  liviup  composers,  often 
written  expressly  for  the  festival,  have  been 
introdnoed.  [A  history  of  the  oorporation, 
by  Kev.  SL  H.  Paane,  waa  puMislied  in 
1904.1  w.  H.  M. 

SOnTAG,  Henmbttb,  OotTNmaRoaai,  waa 
lx)rn  at  roMeiiz,  Jan.  1  HOC.  Her  father 
was  a  good  comedian,  her  mother  an  actress  of 
no  ordmaiy  merit,  to  whom  tiie  daughter,  when 
at  the  liei^^lit  of  faini'.  continued  to  turn  for 
inatruction.  At  six,  lienriette  made  her  first 
pnblie  appeamnoe,  at  the  Darmstadt  theatre, 
as  Salome,  in  Kauer's  '  Donauweibchen,'  Tlirec 
years  later  her  mother,  tlieu  a  widow,  settled 
at  Pragne,  where  Weber  waa  conductor  at  the 
theatre.  Here  Henriettc  acte<l  in  jjivenilo  parts, 
and  in  1815  was  admitted,  though  under  the 
preaoribed  age,  aa  a  impil  to  the  Oonaervatorinm 
of  the  city.  She  studied  siu^'inp  under  Bayer 
and  Fi-au  Czegka,  and  when  only  lifteen  was 
aaddenly  oalled  upon  to  rephuw  the  prima 
ihtnna  at  the  opera  in  the  ]mrt  of  the  Frfnceaa 
in  Boieldieu's  '  Jeau  de  Paris.'  Her  preoooity, 
appearance,  and  rocal  gifts  at  once  created  a 
great  impression,  but  sliortly  aftt'rward.s  her 
motlier  removed  with  her  to  Vienna,  where  tlie 
next  few  years  were  8|tent,  Henrieite  Son  tag 
Hinging  both  in  Italian  .unl  (leriium  o]KTa,  and 
deriving,  according  to  her  own  statement,  in- 
calonlable  benefit  from  the  oonnsels  and  example 
of  Mme.  Fodor-Mainviellc.  TTcrc  WcIkt,  in 
1823,  after  bearing  her  in  the  '  Donna  del  L^go,' 
went  next  day  to  offer  her  the  titie>rdle  in  hb 
'Euryanthe,'  whose  prmlnction,  Oct.  25,  was  a 
triumph  for  Mile,  sjontog.  Beethoven  could 
not  hear  her,  bat  *How  did  little  Sontag 
sing  V  was  hi"?  lirst  question  to  those  who  had 
been  at  the  pcrfomianca.  When,  in  1824, 
his  Ninth  Symphony  and  Maas  in  D  were  pro- 
duced, it  w.m  sill'  wlio  8U3taine<1  the  difTicult 
and  ungrateful  .soprano  part.  She  was  next 
engaged  at  I>eip^ig,  and  then  for  Berlin,  nuking 
her  first  appearance  at  tlie  Ki'nigstadt  tlieaire, 
August  3,  1825,  as  Isabella  in  the  '  Italiuw  in 
Algieri.' 

llcnceforwaid  her  career  wa.s  one  nnbroken 
triumph.  She  made  her  debut  in  Buria  in  Jnne 


I  1826,  as  Boaina  in  the  'Barbiere,'  and  became 

a  favourite  at  once.    Her  introduction  of  Ro«k  '.s 
air  and  variations  created  a  furore.    She  sang 
alao  in  the  '  Donna  del  Lago '  and  '  Italiuia  in 
Algieri,'  and  retumwl  to  (Urmany  in  July  with 
heightened  prestige.    Eveiywhere  her  beauty, 
I  ehvming  fcioe,  and  exqniaite  voeaBaaticii  oom- 
bined  to  excite  an  admiration  atnoutiting  to 
,  frenzy.  At  Giittingcn  her  ^lost-chaise  was  thrown 
I  into  the  river  by  the  ardent  crowd,  no  mortal 
l)eing  counte<l  worthy  to  make  uhc  of  it  after 
.  her.    Even  Ludwig  Borne,  after  conmienting 
I  hnmorooflly  on  the  eartmvaganoe  of  the  public, 
confessjcs  to  have  yielded  in  his  turn  to  the  j.n-. 
vailing  inliatuation.    Her  ligure  was  slender  and 
mignotme,  her  hair  between  auburn  and  blonde, 
her  eyes  l  uge,  and  her  features  delicate.  Her 
voice,  a  soprano  of  clear  and  pleasing  quality, 
waa  specially  good  in  the  upper  register,  reaching 
the  K  i!i  alt  with  fa-  ility.  and  in  jK-rfeelion  of 

i execution  she  seems  to  have  been  unsurprniard 
byany  singer  of  her  time.  But  ahe  waa  deficient 
in  dramatic  power,  and  only  njipeared  to  the 
highest  advantage  in  works  of  a  light  and  placid 
style.  On  her  reinm  to  Faria,  in  Jannaiy  1 838, 

she  esRjiyed  part.s  of  a  flitlVrciit  onlcr,  .such  as 

I Donna  Anna  and  Semirantide,  with  success,  but 
in  paasion  and  mnotion  ncTer  roee  to  the  distinc- 

'  tion  she  attained  as  .t  ';iiii;^'sf ress. 

I     In  iijigland  site  ap2>earod  fuvt  on  April  19, 

I  1828,  at  the  King'a  Theatre,  as  Rosina,  and 

met  with  a  most  flattering  recejition,  sharing 

with  Malibran  tlie  honours  of  tliat  and  the 

snoeeoding  seaaon. 

At  TVilin,    Mllr.   Sontag  ha<J  fanned  the 

acquaintance  of  Count  Koaai,  then  in  the 
'  diplomatie  service  of  Sardinia.   An  attachment 

|.s]iran<,'  uji  between  them,  and  Wius  followed  by 
a  secret  marriage.    It  was  feared  tliat  the  young 
diplomat's  fntare  might  be  oompromiaed  were 
he  to  acknowledge  an  artist  of  low  Itirth  as  bis 
wife.    But  after  a  time  Count  Rossi's  olforts  to 
procure  Court  sanction  to  his  union  were  suc- 
cessful— the  King  of  Prussia  liestowed  a  jKitent 
of  nobility  on  the  lady,  who  henceforth  apjtearod 
I  in  documents  m  nSe  de  Launsteitif  mm  she 
definitely  bade  farewell  to  artistic  life.  As 
Countess  Rossi  she  accompanied  her  husband 
to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  repreaentative  of 
'  the  Sardinian  Court.     Occa.sionally  she  would 
I  sing  for  public  charities,  in  concerts  or  oratorio 
I  — a  atyle  in  which  ahe  is  add  to  have  been 
,  unrivalled  ;  still,  for  nearly  half  her  lifetime 
I  she  remained  lost  to  the  musical  public,  follow* 
I  ing  the  career  of  her  husband  at  the  Oonrta  of 
Holland.  Ocrmany,  and  liussia.     As  to  her 
domeatic  felicity  and  the  cliaracter  of  her 
husband,  we  quote  the  positive  teatimony  of 
her  brother,  Carl  Sontag:  'Rossi  made  my  sister 
happy,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.    Up  to 
the  day  of  her  death  they  loved  each  otiier  aa 
on  their  wedding-day  ! '    Rut  the  disorders  of 
1847*48  had  impaiied  their  fortunes,  and  ahe 
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was  U'(npt»<l  to  ifttirn  tO  the  ojn'm.     It  W!W  | 
Dotitied  to  Kossi  that  he  might  retain  hiit  aiu-  j 
baasadoi's  post  it  he  would  fomuilly  separate  | 
from  liit  will — on  tlie  tacit  uiulcrstandiiifj  tliat 
80  soou  a8  her  o^teratic  carver  wm  coiicluded  i 
■he  flhould  be  allowed  to  return  to  him.    ThiR  { 
he,  however,  at  once  refiiscil.  mid  resigneil  his 
post,  though  remaining  ou  a  friendly  footing  j 
with  the  Court.    Lumley,  then  manager  of  Her  I 
Majesty's  Tlicatre,  having  offered  the  Cotiiitess 
Koesi  £6000  fur  six  months,  it  waa  accepted, 
and  in  July  1849  her  reappearance  in  Lmdon  i 
aa  'Linda'  w.ih  annouinril.      Thf  curiosity 
excited  waa  extreme,    iier  voice  and  charma  | 
were  unfmpaired,  and  the  unanimoaa  opinion  , 
8*.'enis  to  hiivc  Immmi  tliaf,  in  the  words  of  Aflnl]ili. 
Adam,  she  now  united  to  youth  and  freshueiMt 
the  qnalitieB  of  a  finished  artist.    As  Amina, 
thou_f;h  Jenny  Lin<l  w;is  fnsli  in  tlie  pnblic 
memory,  she  was  rapturou&ly  received,  as  also 
in  Desdemona,  and  Susanna  in  the  *NoBce,* 
one  of  her  ftivoiiiito  part.s,  and  jironoiinccd  by 
a  Uermun  critic  the  most  perfect  thing  he  iutd 
seen  on  any  stage.  Her  extraordinary  preaenra- 
tioti  of  her  iiowei-s  was  jmrtly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
long  exemptiou  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  | 
inoessant  pnblic  singing ;  but  Sontag  was  always  | 
extremely  careful  of  hrr  vciice,  discardin;,'  any 
idle  tltat  did  not  lie  well  within  her  register.  1 
Thus,  in  an  early  contract  at  Berlin,  she  ex* 

pressly  stipulate.i  tliat  .nhe  shall  not  be  bound 

to  sing  ill  tlie  operas  of  8i>ontini ! 

After  a  tour  in  the  Englisli  provinces  in  the 
winter  of  1  S  10.  she  went  to  Paris,  where  a  suc- 
cessful sehea  of  concerts,  also  under  Lumley's 
management,  preceded  in  the  spring  of  1850  her 
rcu|)|)eamncti  at  Iler  Majesty's  to  win  fresh 
laurebaa  Noriua  in  'Don  Fasquale,'  Elvira  in 
the  *  Puritani,*  and  Miranda  in  Halexy's  new 
o]M  la  '  TemjK-sta.'  A.s  Zcrliua  ami  the 
'  Figlia  del  Reggimcnto,'  she  appeared  lor  the 
first  time,  and  with  pre>eminent  success.  In 
the  autumn  of  1850  she  san;^  in  Italian  o]H'ra 
at  Paris,  Lumley  again  being  director  of  the 
company.  During  this  season  Alary's  'Tre 
No//e  ■  was  produced,  and  the  |>o]ka-duet  l»c- 
tweeu  Sou  tag  and  Lablaohe  never  failed  to  seud 
the  public  into  ecstaaiee.  It  was  brought  ont  in 
London  in  l.Sfil,  with  ainiilar  residt.s.  During 
this  season,  Mme.  tiontsgfs  last  in  London,  she  1 
sang  in  a  round  of  her  fiivonrite  \H\Tts,  and  in 
tlie  production  of  '  L' Enfant  Prodigue.' 

In  Germany,  wherever  she  went  she  carried 
all  before  her.  At  a  concert  at  Munich  she 
was  expressly  requested  to  stay  to  hear  the  last 
piece.  It  proved  to  be  a  'Uuldigungs  Chor' 
— verses  cotn|K)se<l  expressly  in  her  honour  by 
the  Crowti  IVinrt-,  and  .s'  t  to  imi-ir  by  La<  hner. 

In  1852,  Mme.  Sontag  receive<l  otlers  from 
the  United  States,  which  tempted  her  thither 
with  her  hu»«liand  in  the  autumn.    The  results 
were  brilliant.    Her  voice  was  strengthened  by  ' 
the  climate,  and  at  this  time  she  could  sing  in  ' 


'  Lucrezia  Borgia '  and  the  '  Figlia  del  Reggi- 
niento'  ou  a  single  evening  without  over-fatigue  ! 
Her  last  appearance  was  made  in  '  Lucrezia  *  at 
Mexico,  in  1854.  She  wuh  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  ou  Juno  17  a  brief  illness  cut  sliort  a  life 
of  unchequered  prosperity. 

Berlioz,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  iSontag 
had  lees  to  sulfer  than  other  equally  fumouh 
singem  from  hostile  oritioism  and  party  spirit, 
ascribes  it  to  her  haviTi;,'  so  many  favourite 
qualities — sweetness  unsurpassed,  fabulous  agi- 
lity, perfect  intonation,  and  ex|ncssion.  In  tUs 
last  her  scope  was  liiniti  il,  and  warranted  Cata- 
lani's  tnotf  *  £lle  est  la  premiera  dans  sou  genre, 
mais  son  genre  n'eat  pss  le  premier.'  Her  snc' 
ees.s  in  certain  jiathetie  roles  ninstl>e  attributed 
to  the  chanu  ol  her  singing.  She  used  to  say, 
*A  Donna  Anna  over  her  father's  oorpes,  a 
Pamina  in  the  air  '•  Aeh  irli  fiihl's,"  wlio  can- 
not move  the  public  to  tears,  has  no  idea  of 
Mozart*  By  her  delivery  of  the  short  phrase 
alone,  'Taniiun,  halt  '  ich  mns-'  ibn  sehn,' 
sung  by  Pamina  behind  the  scenes,  she  could 
rouse  the  house  to  the  stormiest  applause.  She 
was  a  thorough  and  conscientious  artist,  and 
her  style  won  her  the  special  favour  of  eminent 
mnsidans.  Mendelssohn  entertained  the  highest 
admiration  for  her,  and  she  olitaim  d  a  like 
tribute  of  praise  from  couuoisseunt  in  eveiy 
conntiy.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  achieve  an  inter* 
national  ]K)]niIaiity  an<l  fame  never  before 
accorded  to  a  Uemian  singer.  b.  t. 

SOPRANO.  The  human  voice  of  the  highest 

pit<'h  or  range.    Its  jR-euliar  clef  is  the  

C*clof  upon  tlie  lowest  line  of  the  stave  ;  — ■ 
bat  in  modem  times  this  has  been  almost  jj^ 
univers^illy  superseded  by  the  treble  or  G*clef 
ou  the  second  line. 

The  word  'Soprano' is  etymologically  synony- 
mous with  'Sovrano,"  the  head,  chief,  or  lii^'liest. 
In  the  present  day  tlie  soprano  is  the  highest 
natnral  voice  of  women  and  boys — the  artificial 
soprani  Itolonging  to  the  past  ;  and  in  women 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  voice  which  varies  moat  in 
coni]iass.  That  of  AouJAKi  is  the  highest  and 
most  extended  on  reconl.  and  that  of  Tikt.(kns 
one  of  tlte  largest  in  quality  and  power.  But, 
as  with  other  voices,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
coniitaMi  alone,  but  of  timbre.  Many  mezzo- 
soprani  can  sing  biglier  notes  than  many 
soprani ;  but  there  is  a  middle  to  every  voice, 
which,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  lind,  and 
about  this  the  Uantura  (literally  texture)  of 
the  mwui  and  the  pnetioe  should  be  woven. 
Tessitam  ia  the  teohnical  term  used  by  th<i 
Italians  to  signify  the  notes  or  part  of  the  scale 
upon  which  music  is  framed,  and  though,  as 
said  alK)ve,  a  mezzo-soprano  may  sing  higher 
noti-s  than  a  soprano,  it  would  generally  bo 
found  distressing  to  the  former  voice  to  dwell 
upon  that  imrt  of  the  scale  U{)on  which  even  a 
limited  soprano  part  is  written.  [See  Tk.'^si- 
TVRA.]  Faustina,  Cuzzoni,  Mingotti,  Anastasia 
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Bobinson,  Mara,  Banti,  Oatalani,  Mn.  Billing- 
ton,  snd  Miss  Patoo  are  some  of  the  {irincipal 
•opnmi  of  bygone  days,  posBessing  exception- 
ally good  voioea ;  and  those  of  Urisi,  Clara 
Norello,  Tietjens,  Adelina  Patti  [and  Melbal 
my  perhaps  be  considered  the  best  natural 
■Oprano  voices  of  modem  times.        H.  c.  D. 

SORCERER,  THE.  Comic  o|>era  in  two 
acts ;  libretto  by  W.  S.  (filbert,  miuic  by 
Arthur  HulliTan.  Produced  at  the  Op^l»> 
Comiqtie  Theatre,  Nov.  17,  1877. 

SORDINO,  Mute,>  or  Daini)er  (Fr.  Sourduu  ; 
Ger.  Z>dM^er)b  The  violin  Sordino  u  deacribed 
below. 

In  tlic  ]>ianofiirte  the  contrivance  is  called  in 
English  thf  <lam(ier.  The  first  pianofortes,  a& 
we  hnd  Cristofuri's  and  Silbermann's,  were  mode 
tritboat  atops.  In  course  of  time  a  practice 
common  with  the  harpsichord  was  followed  in 
the  pianoforte,  and  led  the  way  to  the  now  in- 
diM|iensable  pednbi 

The  first  .stojt"!  \%-ere  use<l  to  rajj^p  the  dami)ers  ; 
and  by  twu  hr^s^  kuobs  ou  the  playir's  left 
hand  the  damjiers  could  be  taken  entirely  oflT 
the  strings  in  two  divisions,  bass  and  treble. 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  in  his  Ver^uch,  makes  few  rcfer- 
enct^s  to  the  pianoforte'  ;  but  in  the  (Kiition  of 
1797  lie  n^rnarks  (p.  Ii68)  that  the  undamficd 
rcgisUT  of  the  Furlepiano  is  the  most  agreeable, 
and  that,  with  doeoare,  it  is  the  most  charming 
of  knywl  instruments  fur  improvising  ('fatita- 
siren  ').  The  higher  treble  of  tlie  piano  is  not 
now  <lam]ied.  Theee  short  strings  vibrato  in 
unison  with  tho  overtones  of  d«  i  |..  r  notes,  and, 
OS  a  distinguished  pianoforte  maker  has  said, 
give  life  to  the  whole  instrument.^  The  terms 
'  Sf-nzfi  sordini'  and  'Con  sonlini '  apiili*-*!  to 
the  damjxjr  stops  were  use<l  exclusively  by  lJ«'et 
hoven  in  his  earlier  sonatas.  Ho  did  not  use 
the  now  familiar  '  Ped.'  or  '  Pedal,'  because  tlic 
{Hxial  was  of  recent  introduction,  and  was  less 
oommonly  employed  than  the  stops,  which  every 
little  »|uarp  piano  then  had.  The  '(ienouillif>re,' 
or  knee-]«dal,  replo'-ed  the  damper  sto(js  in  the 
German  Grandi.  For  the  Italian  words  signi- 
fying Without  aid  With  ilariipers  the  signs  ^ 
and  ^  were  substituted  by  Steibelt,  and  eventu- 
ally )>ecame  fixed  aa  the  oonatant  equivalents. 
Tlx'  oldest  dated  square  piano  existing,  one  of 
Zuiiii>e's  of  176tl,  ha.H  the  daiii[K.'r  stops  ;  as  to 
the  Oenonilliere,  .Mozart  tells  us  (letter,  October 
1777)  how  St'  in  had  om-  in  his  improved  Grand, 
and  VL  Mahiilon'.s  Stein  of  1 780,  or  thereabouts, 
accordingly  has  one.  There  is  one  in  Mozart's 
Walther  Grand  at  Salzlmrg,  and  in  each  of  the 
two  Huhn  (Berlin)  Grands  of  1790,  or  earlier, 
preoervod  at  Potsdam.  The  action  of  the 
<1enouilliere  consists  of  two  levers  which  descend 
a  little  l>olow  the  key-bottom  of  the  piano,  and 

I  It  l«r  iujtlc«'>l  th«t  Ih"-  tn«t*phi)r»  »'.  th»  r»»t  of  thr  lUllnii 
and  KiifUftb  term*  %rt)  (latfucw  In  on*  i-w*  itnd  d<iinbt>n<  In  tbc 
««lHr. 

t  SvMl  ta  VMaiiK,  A.l>.  IBtl.  »«  nod  tbc  prm-'tio*  u(  tevinc 
^mpMkitla  tMm^n  tk«  cUvkWirii;     br  m^t  to  atniictaat 


meet  op]iosite  the  knees  of  the  player,  who^ 
pres-sing  the  leveri  together,  by  an  upward 
thrust  moves  a  liar  which  take?  the  whole  of 
the  dampen  off  the  strings.  [See  Hipldns'a 
Uidory  of  the  FianoforU,  pp.  93,  lOS,  and  110 
(footnote).] 

Contemporaneous  with  the  employment  of 
the  GononilU^  was  that  of  the  jriano  stop 
(Ganaas  Harfenzug,  Fr.  CVAegU),  afterwania 
transferred,  like  the  dampen,  to  a  {ledal.  An 
interesting  anonymous  Louis  Quinze  square 
piano  belonging  to  the  painter  M.  Goaselin  of 

J  Brussels  had  this  Cdeste  as  a  stop.    lU  origin 
is  clearly  the  harp-stop  of  the  harpeichofd,  tha 

'  pieces  of  leather  being  turned  over  )>o  a:^  to  be 
interposed  between  the  hammers  and  the  strings. 

A  note  of  directions  for  the  use  of  the  pedals 
pnAiad  ta  Steibalt's  three  sonataa,  opu  35, 
gives  an  approximate  date  to  the  use  of  tha 
(ledals  becoming  recognised,  and  pat  ondar  the 
com  poser's  direction ,  i  u.s  teai  1  o  f )  m-  i  ng  laftaatiraly 
to  the  fancy  of  the  player.  He  says:  *Tha 
Author  wishing  to  make  more  Variety  on  the 
Piano  Forte  fmds  it  necessary*  to  make  use  of 
the  Pedals,  by  which  alone  the  tones  can  be 
unite<l,  but  it  reipiircs  to  use  them  with  care, 
without  which,  in  going  from  one  chord  to 
another.  Di-'  oi,]  and  Confusion  would  rt«ult. 
Hereaft^T  tiie  Author  in  all  his  Com^KMitions 
will  make  use  of  tha  foUowiag  aSgna  to  danote 
the  Ptdals. 

I     ^  The  Pe<lal  whirh  imIscb  the  dampers. 
I     ♦  The  Piano  Pedal. 

To  take  the  foot  off  the  Pedal  that  waa 

u.std  before.' 
Staibalt'a  oik  35  was  published  in  17M,  by 

Lonjjnian,  rienienti  k  Co.^ 

Tlie  leather  was  applied  in  one  Icugth  to  mute 

the  sti  injj^H  more  etreetually,  and  was  then  called 

in  French  '  Sourdine.'  .lohn  Hroadwoo<l  was  the 

I  hrst  to  put  the  '  aordin  °    as  it  is  called  in 

I  his  patentof  178S — iifM>ii  i  tuot-pedal ;  ha  put 

the  dampers  upon  a  ]i»>i[  il  at  tli-'   une  time,  and 

for  fifty  years  the  pedal  loot  was  cloven,  to  divide 

the  dam])ers  into  bass  and  treble  sections,  aatha 

st<i]>H  had  previously  l>een  divided  for  the  same 

I  puriK)He.    The  use  of  the  pianissimo  muto  waa 

I  indicat4>4i  i>y  the  Italian  word  'Sordino.'  BIr. 

Fratiklin  Taylor  has  jMiinted  out  to  tlie  writer 

the  use  of  this  term  in  the  bense  of  a  mute  aa 

j  lato  aa  Thall>erg'H  op.  41  (Ashdown's  edition)i 

The  '  Ver>.  liii-liung,'  or  shifting  ]H^d,il,  for 

I  shifting  the  liammer  first  to  two  strings  and 

I  then  to  one  (una  corda),  ultinatoly  gained  tha 

day  over  the  muted  iH-rjals  or  stops.   The  effect 

of  the  '  una  corda  '  was  charming,  and  is  expressly 

indicated  by  Beethoven  in  his  G  m^jcr  Ooneaito, 

in  op.  106,  ete.    The  />/)  and  ]>pp  soft  pedal  in 

couiifu  ut  tiiue  shared  tlie  fate  of  the  divide<l 

\      ^  Ktril.    ,  \ .  .  1 .1.  ~  ti!<tH  ii  lA  tlir  iMiUl*.  with  hi"  Msiu  fur  th«ni, 
in  taU  llrlkuiir  dr  /'<dnu.  Ant  publUbnl  br  Janet.  Vunt,  MOB.  Ha 

■MM  dvnraatl.  Dwwk.  and  Oraniar  m  havlnf  •dofrtaS  htoiliaa 
ThaydiflW  fixnm  aad  art  tottor  Uua  Adus's  <  JTMM*  *  Nana  *m 
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damper  pedal ;  such  refinements  were  baniwlifd 
as  being  of  small  service  in  large  rooms.  In  the 
six-pedal  Viennese  Grand  of  Nannetto  Stein  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the '  Vei-schiebung'and  'Harfen- 
aug'  co-exist.'  The  latter  has  of  late  years 
mgain  come  forward,  at  first  in  obiUqne  pianos 
that  could  not  shift,  and  since  more  generally  ; 
and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  gained  the  favour 
of  amateurs.  Tho  material  used  is  cloth  or  felt. 
[See  also  the  glossary  of  term.H  in  Ilipkins's 
JJuUori/ of  t/if.  PianvjoiU,  p.  123.]    a.  j.  h. 

Host  instruments  are  capable  of  having  their 
tone  dulled  for  particular  elfects,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  partially  preventing  the  vibra- 
tions by  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  substance. 
Violins  are  muted  eitln  i  liy  iilncing  an  ebony, 
xylonite,  or  brass  instninKnl  upon  the  bridge, 


VMiBHatOL 


or  by  slipping  a  coin  or  strip  of  horn  betlVMB 
the  strings  iilM)Ve  the  bridge.  These  two  means 
produce  d liferent  results.  The  brass  mute  is 
ao  heavy  a.s  entirely  to  extinguish  the  tone, 
esiMvijilly  of  a  snmll  or  iiifenor  violin,  while  the 
strij)  of  horn  sonietime.H  pnMluces  s<.-arcely  any 
effect  at  an.  A  penny  squeezed  between  the 
bridge  and  tiii!i>ifi  c  ]inx!uees  just  the  right 
eB'ect.  Till'  lit  .Kss  mute  should  lie  reserved  as  a 
special  elfeet  of  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mutes  for  the  violoncello  ;u!i!  doulile  bass  arc 
rarely  made  henvy  enougli,  and  this  has  given 
riM  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  mutes  do  not 
pro<luce  much  elleot  on  these  instruinents.  The 
doul)le-bas8  nmtes  used  by  the  present  writer 
are  of  brass,  and  weigh  rather  over  a  pound. 
They  protluco  a  beantiful  veili  'l  toTie.  riiid  it  is 
probable  that  larger  patterned  basses  would  bear 
even  a  heavier  mutfl. 

Bniss  instruments  can  be  muted  in  three  ways. 
The  tirst  and  most  effective  is — as  in  '  stopping  ' 
a  horn — the  intrtnluction  of  the  closed  hand  or 
a  roUed-up  han<lkerchief  into  the  bell.  This 
raises  the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  but  produces 
a  good  muffled  tone.  The  second  way  is  by 
inserting  a  jiear-shaped  pin  v  of  wo(h1  covered 
with  leather  into  the  bell,  which  it  Hts,  small 
atoda  allowing  a  portion  of  the  wind  to  paaa. 

•  TIm  Irmmlnlfi;  i«  i|!>i«  In  N»im»tlt  HU'liv  •  (;rnii'l  an-  th»  '  F«C"t- 
aOf.'  Iir  which  a  plec«  ut  canl  or  MB  vaprt  U  litaoight  Into  parUal 


,  The  tone  thus  produced  is  thin,  nusal,  and 
unpleasiug.  Wagner  has  frequently  u.sed  it 
('  SiegfriM,' Acts  1  and  2  ;  'Meistersingcr,'  last 
scene)  as  a  comic  effect,  imitating  the  sound  of 
a  toy-trumpet.  The  third  means  produces  a 
very  distant- sounding,  but  still  more  nasal 
quality  of  tone,  and  is  known  to  orchestral 
players  as  the  '  coHec-i>ot  effect.'  It  is  obtained 
by  allowing  the  sound  to  i.ssuo  from  the  small 
end  of  a  small  double  cone  of  metal,  styled  the 
'echo  attachment.'  A  good  cornet  player  can, 
by  these  three  devices,  produceon  his  instrument 
exact  imitations  of  the  horn,  o1km»,  and  bagpijw. 

TronilKjneji,  Tubas,  etc.,  can  also  be  muted  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  effect  of  the  former  haa 
been  tri'-d  in  Kieluird  Strauss's  '  Heldenlebcn.' 
For  muting  by  means  of  the  hand  in  the  bell, 
see  Horn,  vol.  ii.  p.  4Sla. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  '  Berlioz 
muted  the  Clarinet  by  enveloping  the  bell  in  a 
bag  of  chanioia  kathar,'  and  that '  The  Oboea  in 
HandorH  time  were  muted  by  placing  a  ball  of 
cotton  wool  in  tlie  bell. '  But  these  devices  only 
affect  the  bottom  note  of  the  inatnunent,  aa  all 
others  iaana  ftan  tha  holes  and  not  ftom  flia  bdl 
at  all. 

Tha  laying  of  any  anhatanoe,  evan  a  handker* 

chief,  on  the  kettledrums  is  sufiicient  to  chwjk 
the  vibrations  and  produce  a  muffled  effect.  In 
the '  Dead  March '  uta  Ugdnim  ia  nanally  beaten 
ainvcloi>ed  in  its  cover. 

Various  means  have  been  used  to  obtain  5&ur« 
dku  affiseta  from  ▼oioea.    Berlios,  like  Ocaaae 
before  him  [see  vol.  ii.  ]«.  203].  has  employed  the 
<  device  of  a  chorus  in  a  room  behind  the  orchestra 
I  ('L'Enlknoe  dn  Ohriat'X  «nd  tha  interposition 
of  a  veil,  or  curtain  ('  Lelio  ').    He  has  alio 
I  suggested  that  the  chorus  sliould  hold  their 
I  muaie  before  their  mouths,  or  dionld  sing  with 
their  barks  to  the  audience.    One  important 
i  effect,  however,  deserves  more  attention  than 
I  it  haa  reoeirBd.    fVeneh  oompoaera,  especially 
Oounod,  are  fond  of  the  di-vice  called  ti  Louche 
I  fermU.    The  choir  hHim  an  acoomjianiment 
I  withoat  words,  keeping  the  month  quite,  or 
nearly,  elo.sed.    Ihit  comjiosei-s  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  several  totally  distinct  effects 
may  be  thna  produced,  and  they  nsnally  con- 
fuse the  matter  atill  more  by  writing  the  sound 
'A-a-a'  underneath  the  noiHic— just  the  very 
aonnd  which  can  ml  )M.s.silily  1m>  piodaoed  by 
a  <  losi  d  mouth.    The  etlcct  would  be  better 
designated  by  writing  the  exact  sound  intended, 
and  consequently  the  exact  position  of  the 
niMuth.  For  in.stance,  byc]o>ingtlu-  lips  entirely, 
the  sound  of  '  n '  or  '  m '  may  l>c  hummed  through 
th«  note.    By  opening  the  li|>s  slightly  eitlMr 
of  the  vowel-sounda  may  bo  uaed,  each  making 
a  distinot  effect.  F.  c. 

SORIANO  (or  SttRUKO,  BinttAinFay  or 
Si  itiANi),  FiiAN('F..s(  (I,  was  born  at  Rome  in 
I  1549,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  choir 
'  at  S.  Jolm  Lataran.  After  tha  breaking  of  hia 
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voice  he  became  a  jmpil  of  Mrnitanari,  then  of 
G.  M.  Nanini,  aii<l  lastly  ot  Palcstriua.  Alter 
this  hb  fiitne  went  on  always  inereaang.  In 
1581   we   liinl  liiiii   Maestro  di   ea|ipella  at 
S.  Ludovico  ciei  France-si  ;  in  15S;i  he  was  at 
the  Court  of  Mantua  ;  in  1587  at  S.  Maria  I 
Maggiore  :  in  1599  at  S.  John  I.iitcran.     He  j 
returuvU,  iioweviT,  to  S.  Marui  .MaL^'^'inn-,  and  in 
1603  niaiie  his  (iual  step  to  th  ■  hiad  uf  tht^ 
choir  of  S.  Peter's.     Hf  I'  tin'il  in  .luue  Itj'JO, 
died  about  1621,  and  wa.s  buried  at  8.  Maria 
Magl^ore.     Soriano  published  his  tirxt  work 
in  1581,  a  Ijook  of  madrigals,  a  5.    This  waa  I 
followed  by  a  aecoud  iu  ir>92  ;   by  a  l>ook  j 
of  motets,  a  8,  1597;  by  a  aecond  book  of 
madrigals,  a  4,   1601,   1602  ;  Vty  a  Wik  of 
masses  for  4,  6,  and  6  voiees,  1609  ;   by  a 
OoUectioil  of  110  canon.<i  on  '  Ave  Maris  Stella,'  \ 
1610,  and  by  a  second  book  of  ps-ilnis  ami 
motets,  a  8,  12,  and  Ifl,  1616.    His  last  work  j 
mm  «  Magnificat  and  PuBiona,  a  4,  Home,  1619, 
containing  his  portrait.     A  ronijih  te  list  of  Ids 
works  is  given  iu  the  (jmllen- Lcxikmu  He 
will  be  remembered  longest  for  having  arranged 
Palestrina's  Miasa  Papae  M  in  elli  for  8  voices. 
The  Fassion  already  moutioneil,  a  Maguiticat 
iittd  five  Antiphons,  are  included  iu  Proeke's 
'  Mtisica  Diviiia,*  vols.  iii.  and  Iv.,  and  two 
Masses  iu  the  'Selectus  uovus.'  «.  i 

SORIANO- FUEBTES,  Mariano,  bom  in  | 
MureiAt  1*^17,  a  Spajiish  c:oni]>o.H<  r  aii<l  lHh'- 
Totttar^  according  to  Hiemanu  was  thu  sou  of  a 
nMudcfaui,  and  so  determined  in  his  pursoit  of 
music  that  though  forifd  into  a  cavalry  i  I'^nincnt 
he  left  it  for  the  musical  career.  Uis  works  were 
many,  and  in  many  spheres ;  in  1841  he  founded 

a  ]H>riodieal,  Ihrin  mu.sirtt!  n  r>'ri<f  ;  in  1  S  tr? 
became  teacher  iu  the  Conservatoire  at  Madi'id  ; 
in  1844  dirMtor  of  the  Lyeaums  at  Cordova, 
Sevilli-,  and  Cadiz  ;  conductor  of  t]v  oi«  ra  at 
Seville,  Cadiz,  aud  (1852)  at  Barcelona,  where 
he  founded  the  Gaeeta  Mwneal  Bareeltmeaa  in 
1860.  During  this  ]K-riod  he  wrote  several 
'  ZarzueUs '  or  o^ierettas ;  but  it  is  from  his 
literary  irorks  that  he  will  derive  bis  chief  fsme 
— }fi(sirtt.  Arnbo-  E^i>nnola  (185??);  Ifistorj/  of 
Upanish  Music  jrvui  the  Pkecniciam  tlotc»  to 
1850  (4  vols.,  1865-59) ;  Memoir  on  the  Chmil 
Sorirtiej*  of  Spain  ;  and  Sp/iin,  Artistic  and 
Induatrial,  in  the  EjcpoaUion  of  1807.  Soriano 
disdat  Madrid,  Maroh  26, 1880.  o. 

fitoSTEXUTO,  '  sustained  '  ;  a  direction  ' 
which  tuts  of  late  come  to  be  used  with  a 
oonsiderable  degree  of  ambiguity.  It  originally 
signified  that  the  notes  were  to  beheld  for  their 
full  value,  and  was  thus  e«j[uivalent  to  leniUo ; 
but  in  mnsie  of  the  modem  *  romantic '  school  it 
very  often  h  is  the  same  meaning  as  jionw  jtioixn, 
or  something  betwueu  that  aud  rilenuto — i.e. 
the  pa.%siige  80  marked  is  to  be  played  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  decrfaso<l  speed  until  the  words 
a  tempo  oocur.  No  precise  rule  can  be  given 
for  its  intsrpntatioii,  as  its  vas  Tarioa  with 


dilferent  masters,  and  even  in  different  woriu 

by  the  same  niastei .  M. 

SOSTINENTE  PIANOFORTE.  The  term 
implies  a  piant>forte  cajMible  of  pro<lucing  a  sus- 
tained sound,  such  as  that  of  the  organ,  har- 
monium, or  violin.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  by  giving  the  pianoforte  this 
power  of  sustaining  sound,  the  special  chanicter 
of  the  instrument  is  transformed,  and  in  jioint  of 
fact  tlie  'sastinente'  pianoforte  is  a  |iianoforte 
in  name  only.  It  is  the  rapid  diniiuutiou  of  the 
fugitive  tone  that  rai^i  s  the  ordinary  pianoforte 
to  that  ideal  tn-rain  wherein  it  finds  one  of  its 
chief  excellences,  the  prerogative  of  freedom 
from  cloying ;  the  emotion  of  the  hearer 
entering  actively  into  the  appreciation  of  its 
unsubstantial  and  ethereal  tones.  Under  the 
head  of  Piano- Violin  the  Hurdy-gunly  is 
referred  to  as  the  germ  of  sostinente  keyed 
instruments  ;  aud  allied  to  the  harpsichord  we 
next  meet  with  it  in  the  Gambenwerk  of  Hans 
Haydn  of  Xnremherg,  dating  about  1610.  The 
Lyrichord,  jtatented  by  liogcr  Pleuiusiu  London 
in  1741,  demands  notice  as  being  a  hariisichord 
strung  with  win-  and  catgut,  made  on  thesosti- 
neute  principle,  aud  actuated  by  moving  wheels 
instead  of  the  nsaal  qirills,  so  that  the  bow  of  the 
violin  and  the  organ  were  imitated.  There  is  no 
s^iecitication  to  the  jiattiut,  but  a  magaziue  article 
of  1755,  in  the  posscsston  of  the  writer,  gives  a 
drawitig  and  c<miplete  description  of  the  in- 
strument, which,  wus  otherwise  remarkable  for 
sustaining  power  byserews,  springs,  andbalanoed 
tension  weights  for  tuning  ;  for  silver  covering  to 
the  bass  strings,  like  the  largest '  Bass- violins* ; 
for  the  use  of  irm  to  eoanterset  the  greater  poll 
of  the  octave-strings  (in  the  drawing  tliere  are 
apparently  four  iron  bars  connecting  the  wrest- 
idankandsoand-board,  thnaaniicipatingthelater 
introduction  of  steel  arches  in  grand  ]ii,i!iiitiirt<  -, 
for  similar  service)  ;  and  lastly  for  the  Swell  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  lid  or  cover  into  twopartit 
one  of  which  is  movable  up  and  down  by  means 
of  a  pedal  governed  by  the  foot  of  tlie  player, 
a  practice  followed  by  Kirkman  in  his  harpsi- 
chords, and  ]Krhaps  by  .Shudi,  until  he  intro 
duced,  about  1766,  his  important  improvement 
of  the  Venetian  Swell.  Another  patent  of 
Plenius,  in  1745,  adde<l  the  'Welch  harp,' or 
butf  stop  (iu  his  uateut  by  a  p«dal),  to  the 
ittstrament.  We  have  thus  dwdt  upon  the 
Lyriehord  l>ecaus<!  as  an  ingenious  coniliination 
of  iuveutious  its  importance  cannot  be  gainsaid.^ 
Another  *SoBtinente'  barpeichord  was  the 
'Celestina' of  .\d:un  Walker,  patentfil  in  rx>ndoi( 
in  1772.  Au  important  'Sostinente'  instru- 
ment was  the  '  Olaviol '  or  <  Ilnger-keyed  Yiol.* 
the  invention  of  Dr.  John  Isrnic  Hawkins  nf 
Bordcrtown,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  A., an  Englishman 
by  birth,  who  invented  the  real  upright  piano- 
forte  This  npri^t  piano  (called  *p(wtable 
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gimnd')  and  the  'Claviol,'  wliiili  was  in  form 
liko  a  cabinet  jiinno,  with  liiij^how  mechanism 
for  the  Boslineiitc,  were  introduced  to  the 
pablic  in  a  concert  at  rhiliidclithia,  liy  tlio 
inventor,  Juno  21,  1802.  There  i.s  a  do- 
8crii>tion  of  tlio  Claviol  in  Jiecs'a  Cyclopadut, 
1819,  and  also  in  the  Meeheadc't  Magazine 
for  18};-.,  Xo.  11 '.0.  p.  123.  About  Haw- 
kins }iini3eir  tlierc  are  interesting  particulars 
in  Scribntr'a  Magazine  (1880),  in  an  article 
on  '  Bordertown  and  the  lionai>art(  H.'  Haw- 
kins was  in  England  in  1613  and  1814,  ex- 
hibiting his  Claviol,  and  in  the  latter  year 
Complaine<l  of  his  idea  Ixing  appropriated  by 
Others  through  the  cxpii-ation  of  his  patent. 
He  afterwards  lived  here  and  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En^^inccrs. 
Isaac  Mott's  SSoalincnte  i^iano  I'orte,'  patented 
by  him  in  1817,  was  a  further  derelopment  of 
the  idea,  and  is  fully  described  in  the  patent, 
No.  4098.  Mott  claimed  the  power  to  incrtase 
or  diminish  the  tone  at  will ;  and  by  rollers  act- 
my^  on  silken  threads,  set  in  action  by  a  jiodal, 
the  'sostinente'  was  brought  into  action  or 
Stopped.  Mott's  instrument  had  some  success, 
he  at  the   time   a  fashionable  piano- 

forte-maker. See  PuNo-VioLix  and  Melo- 
FlANO.'  [See  also  p.  05  of  Hipkins's  Hidory 
pfihe  Pianoforte.^  A.  J.  n. 

SOTO,  FuANOlsco,  bom  15S4,  at  Langa  in 
Spain,  altered  the  oollega  of  the  Pope's  Chapel, 
June  8,  1562.  He  was  a  friend  of  St.  Philip 
Keri,  and  in  Deoembei  1675  took  the  directiow 
of  the  music  in  the  Oratoty  founded  by  him. 
He  also  founded  the  lirst  Carnu-lite  convent  in 
Boms,  He  publislied  the  3rd  and  4  th  books 
of  Laudi  Spiritnali  (1588, 1591)  in  continnation 
of  the  two  edited  by  f!.  Aninmccia,  and  died  as 
Dean  of  the  Pope's  Chapel,  Sept.  25,  1619.  o. 

SOTTO  VOCE,  'under  the  Toice,*  in  an 
undertone  ;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music.  M. 

SOUBIES,  AvBtm,  bom  in  Paris,  Hay  10, 

1816,  was  edu<  al<  (l  at  the  T-yci'e  Louis-le-Grand, 
but,  after  studying  lor  the  legal  profession,  music 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  where  ho  studied  under  Savanl, 
Bazin,  and  Guilmant.  His  first  essay  as  a 
writer  on  mnsie,  a  career  in  vbieli  he  haa  had 
remarkable  success,  was  in  the  continuation 
of  the  Almanack  Ihuhtsne  under  the  title  of 
.^/matiaelffes  JS^MctaclIes  (1874  onwards).  His 
princi]»al  work  Ikis  ]*een  a  history  of  musie 
in  a  series  of  small  volumes  arranged  under 
different  countries ;  AUemagne  ti  Ruaie  occupy 
two  volumes;  L'Esjxirjne,  three  more;  Le  Porfn- 
gal.  La  Uongrie,  et  la  Bohiine,  three j  Suiate  and 
JMlandf,  oneeaoh ;  Belgiqite,  two ;  mat»8onndi- 
v/tirs,  throe  ;  and  flfs  /i'rif<nni i'{i'>s,  tWO.  Les 
Grands  Thoitres  Parisiens  is  in  four  Volumes, 
dealing  respectively  with  thsComMie  Fnm^ise, 
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the  Oinm  (for  sixty-seven  years),  the  Op^ra- 

Comique  (for  sixty-nine  years),  an<l  the  Tlu  atre 
Lyrique,  1851-70.  Une  Prcmit  r':  p'lr  Joi,  r  wa^ 
erowned,  with  otket  of  Soubies's  works,  by  the 
Aeadi-mie,  and  other  non  nni.xieal  lMK)ks  are  in 
his  list.  He  haa  collaliorated  with  Cli.  Mai- 
herbo  in  the  Jfitloire  de  VOp^a  Comiqtic  (1840- 
1SS7),  Milanges  sitr  Bichaiti  U'ai/nrr,  L'(A'um: 
t/ramafiqiie  de  Jiicluxnl  Wagner,  and  in  a 
Precis  de  Vkidaire  de  rOpira-Oemiqtie,  the  last 
under  the  name  of  B.  de  Lomagne.  He  has 
written  for  the  Soir  since  1876,  and  for  the 
Jtevue  de  FArt  draHMHfiu  since  1885.  He  is 
a  freciueiit  rontribtttOT  tO  the  Omde  Musical^ 
llie  Mnn Vitrei,  etc.  G.  F. 

SOUND-BOARD  or  BOUNDING-BOASD. 
I.  In  the  organ  the  sound-boanl  is  the  up)ier 
lK)rtion  of  the  wind-chest,  ujwn  which  the  pipes 
stand. 

II.  In  the  jiianoforte  the  wnind- board  is 
usually  called  the  Belly.    See  vol.  i.  p.  29S6. 

SCUM)  f IDLES,  or  #  HOLES  (ft,  owfe; 
Ital.  wiAi  ;  Uer.  Sehalforh).   Tlie  two  apertures 
in  the  form  of  italic  /'s  which  lace  one  auotiier 
in  the  bellies  of  Tblins— and  the  instranents 
of  that  family — on  cither  side  of  the  bridp^e. 
These  exercise  a  |>owerfuI  influence  upon  th^ 
tone,  refnhting  as  tlisy  do  the  entire  ^stem  of 
vibrations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  instru- 
ments, by  governing  the  amount  of  air  which  is 
contained  within  the  body.    SoientiAo  inTesti- 
gation  has  provfnl  that  the  best  tonal  roi^tdts  are 
arrived  at  when  the  contained  mass  of  air  in  the 
body  of  a  Tiolin  answers  to  612  Tibrations  («*.«. 
answering  to  middle  C),  and  for  this  reason 
that  standard  of  vibration  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  sll  good  violin-makers  since  the 
days  of  Stradivarius,  whose  violins  are  jierfect 
examples  of  this  system.    The  principle,  how- 
ever, eannot  be  applied  by  way  of  extension  to 
the  viola,  or  violoneello,  a  fact  which  was  proved 
by  those  large  violoncellos  made  by  17th  cen- 
tury luthien  in  aocordanee  with  violin  measure- 
nients  by  nv  vv  aiiLnneitt.'itinn,  all  of  wln'i-h  have 
had  to  be  reduced  in  size.    According  to  M. 
Savart  (Mimoire  nir  la  GmtirueHm  da  hutru- 
vieiifs  ,1  f'.>n/,s  rf  t'l  Arrhrt)  the  pitch  of  the 
viola  being  a  lifth  below  that  of  the  violin,  and 
an  octave  above  the  violoncello,  the  instrument 
should  contain  a  mass  of  air  answering  to 
341*33  vibrations  (/ :  a  system,  however,  not 
generally  followed)  ;  and  the  violoncello,  being 
J  ifr  hi  cl  a  fiftli  j>his  an  octave  below  the  violin, 
should  give  170-66  vibrations  (F) — neither  of 
whi^,  again,  can  be  said  to  be  arbftnry  laws. 
The  form  of  the  /7"  holes  and  their  po.'-ition  are 
therefore  matters  of  great  im|)ortance.  Savart 
at  first  questioned  the  necessi^*  of  curved  sound- 
hole'.,  but  his  later  exi>erinients  proved  tliat  anv 
deviation  from  the  /  form,  where  the  belly  was 
arched,  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  tone  of 
the  instr  irn  lit.     He  aKo  te.sted  the  effect  of 
dispensing  with  one  sound-hole  by  covering  it 
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with  papr,  with  the  result  tluit  tlif  tniie  was 
immediately  diminished,  and  the  uole  given  by 
the  contained  mass  of  air  was  flattened.  A 
fiiinilar  otrcct  is  produced  when  the  hol.  s  are 
too  small ;  but  when  they  are  too  large  the 
Tibratory  note  of  the  air  rises.  Practically  the 
proportions  of  the  ff  holes  nuist  dejicnd  ujion 
the  dimensions,  thickness,  height,  etc,  of  tlie 
inetmment,  and  they  mnat  be  out  in  strict 
relation  to  these  comlitioiis. 

Although  an  established  ibrm  and  position  of 
the  soand'holes  did  not  exist  until  the  latter  hal  f 
of  the  Irtth  century,  still  there  are  evidences 
that  sound-holes  were  employed,  in  very  early 
times.  The  monochord  attributed  to  Ptolemy 
(rin-n  A.l).  139)  was  apiNirently  provided 
with  a  circular  sound -hole,  like  some  of  tlie 
gnitars  depicted  in  aaoient  E^ptian  frescoes, 
which  show  small  sound-holes  pierced  in  the 
Upper  table,  on  either  side  of  the  strings.  To- 
day those  presnmptire  descendants  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  E^ypt— the  Berbers  — 
monopolise  a  musical  instrument  called  the 
*  kissar,*  considered  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin, 
which  lias  a  circular  sound  hole  placed  in  the 
now  generally  adopted  position.  In  the  9th 
oentnry  we  find  a  figure  from  the  MS.  found  by 
Gerber  in  the  Monastery  of  Kt.  Blasius  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  copied  by  him,  which  shows 
(Fig.  1)  C-sliaped  sound-hidM  wdl  plaosd,  but 
from  that  time  to  thA 
16th  oentury  pictorial 
and  sonlptnral  ropre> 
aentations  alfonl  evi- 
dence that  the  various 
small  predecessors  of 
tlie  viol  properly  SO 
called  depended  en- 
tirely u|K)n  the  wiiim 
of  their  makers  for 
the  shape  of  their 
sound-holes.  Some  of 
the  viol's  forerunners 
had  as  many  as  six 
sound -holes  jucrced 
in  their  diminutive 
bodies,  otiiera  had 
four,  and  others  two, 
bat  none  among  them 
approached  the  /  form 
finally  adopted  by  the 
violin -makers  pru|ier. 
At  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century, 
makers  hegiin  to  show 
mors  dexterity  in  cutting  the  sound-holes, 
and  even  in  the  previous  century  some  Italian 
makers  had  already  come  very  near  to  realising 
their  correct  pasition.  A  glance  at  Fig.  2,  re- 
produced from  an  early  wooilcut  representation 
of  a  seven  striu'^ed  viol  wliic  h  ornaments  the 
front  page  of  the  'First  liook  of  Songs'  by 
*Aurelius  Augurollus  Arimineusis'  (Verona, 


Fta.1. 


1  19iy  .1  <  i)]iy  of  which  is  in  tlie  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  will  corroborate  tJiis  state- 
ment Daring  the 
lirst  half  of  the  16th 
oentury  the  woodcut 
illostrations  of  bow 
instruments  which 
appeared  in  the  works 
of  Sebastian  Virdang 

(.!/(/ ijctut scht, 
1511),  of  Martin 
AgricoU  {Munoa  Jn* 
struvuiUii  I  i  t,  1  r>  2  S  ), 
and  of  Halts  Gerle 
(}fu$iea  Teu$eht 
153"J),  hIiow  r(.-l)ecs 
with  the  C-sliaped 
Boond-holes  on  either 
side  of  the  strings — 
sometimes  turned  in- 
ward and  sometimes 
outward  ;  alxo  viols 
with  a  '  rose '  in  tlie 
centre  and  the  C- 
sha{>e<l  sound  -  boles 
set  high  up  in  the 
npper  bouts.  Far  in 
advance  of  the  Cer- 


FukS. 


man  work  was  that  of  the  contcmitorary 
Italians  as  revcalc<i  by  Ganassi  del  Font^ 
(Venice,  1542),  in  his  lUtjola  liiibcrtina, 
wherein  graceful  viols  with  large  / •  shaped 
•  sound-holes  appear,  and  later  in  the  century 
the  still  mors  sl^gant  onrvss  portraysd  in 


Flo.  I. 

Domenichino's  bsss,  in  his  factors  of  St 

Cecilia  (Fig.  3).  Another  form  of  sound-hole 
prevalent  among  viol-makers  and  extensively 
employed  by  them*  for  the  viola  da  gamba  is  that 
hhown  in  Fig.  4,  known  as  the  *  flaming  sword.' 
Generally  sfjeaking,  the  true  era  of  the /-shaped 
sonnd-holobegan  with  Andreas Amati  (Cremona, 
altout  lij'JO-SO)  and  Gasitaro  da  Salo  (Brescia, 
1  r«  1 2  - 1 6 014), and  w  as  the  outcome  of  the  ceaseless 
pursuit  of  {>erfection  which  marked  the  period 
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of  the  Renaissance.  The  C-shaiH'<l  (Fig.  2) 
■oand-holcs,  it  was  observed,  lacked  graoo,  so 
BMlMrB  begau  to  twilt  thaim  abont  until  tii«y 


Pio.4.  Fko.  9 


assumed  the  greater  elegance  of  form.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  progFcssion  is  shown  in  i'ig.  5, 
whidi  it  taken  from  a  tmor  tioI  on  one  of  the 
carved  screens  of  Cremona  Catlicdral,  dating 
from  Uie  first  part  of  the  16th  century.  This 
▼as  a  distinot  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  bnt 
lu'itlitr  fiasparo  da  Sal6  nor  Andreas  Aniati 
could  (^uite  throw  aside  the  C-sliape,  and 
the  first  employed  that  form  for  some  of  hia 
jiraJid  tenors.  (laajuiro  da  Salu's  //  liolia  arc 
very  long  aud  pointed,  still'  iit  appearance  and 
pBimnel  in  poainon,  while  Andreas  Amati's  lack 
symmetry  l)y  reason  of  tlu  ir  \>ciu^  cut  tix)  wide. 
Oaaparo's  pupil  Paolo  Maggiui  (lirescia,  1590- 
1640),  acomding  to  Savart's  experimental  com- 
mitted  tlic  same  error,  the  nuiifled  tone  of  his 
instruments  being  due  to  this  cause,  the  con- 
tained Tolnme  of  tar  within  the  body  of  hia 
Tiolina  answering  to  the  vibrations  of  middle  D. 
The  biothers  Amati  and  Jerome's  son  Nicolas — 
who  added  a  tonch  of  boldness  to  his  fiither's // — 
put  j^iace  of  dcsifiu  int<»  tlieir  sound-liolesi,  but 
robbed  their  violins  of  power  by  placing  them 
too  far  afiart  on  the  belly.  The  fallacies  in- 
herent to  thcHo  first  attempts  were  discovered 
and  rectified  by  Antonius  Stradivarius(Cremona, 
1644-1787X  whose  grseeftil,  converging //"holes 
are  acknowledged  to  Ixj  j>t  rfit  t  in  form,  jwsi- 
tion,  proportion,  and  intent  Although  Stradi- 
vari had  an  ingenious  method  for  ascertaining 
the  correct  place  for  his //  holes  on  the  l)elly  of 
the  violin,  and  fixed  upon  the  main  features  of 
these,  yet  on  no  two  of  his  instruments  can  the 
ff  holes  bo  called  identical.  The  .s|>uiitaneonH 
feeling  and  charm  wluch  characterised  the 
work  of  his  predeoeasors,  who  knew  neither 
template  nor  pattern,  or  at  least  did  not  emjiloy 
them,  were  by  him  preser\'ed  with  an  added 
touch  of  necessary  exactitude.  He  realised  the 
eflicacy  of  flatter  surfaces  and  the  influence  i  x- 
ereised  by  the  contained  mass  of  air,  and  made 
his  ff  holes  to  suit  these  ruling  factors  with  a 
resulting  balance  of  ])arts  impossible  to  sur]»ass. 
Deviations  from  the  form  or  position  establi-shed 
by  Stradivari  liave  never  proved  satisfactory. 


AVhat  Joseph  Guarneriu.s  gained  in  power  by  his 
more  heroic  form  of  sound -hole — magnificent 
as  it  is  in  many  esses — ^was  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  tone  of  the  fi  string.  The  E  A  D  of  hia 
violins  are  sonorous  and  brilliant,  but  the 
fourth  string  sulTers  from  combined  effects  due 
to  the  excessive  thickness  of  tlie  plates,  and 
the  size  of  the  sound-holes.  In  these  days 
the  form  and  position  of  the  sound-holes  have 
reached  a  jxiint  of  almost  mechanical  {terfectiou. 
With  the  exception  of  the  attempted  innovations 
made  by  Savart  and  Chanot,  the  present  /shaiie 
has  retained  its  ]>osition  unchallenged  for  quite 
300  yean.  Most  makers  now  content  them- 
selves with  copying  the  {lattem  of  some  one 
of  the  great  masters,  and  at  the  large  violill 
manufactories  at  Mittenwald  in  Saxony  and 
MiitscxiniT  the  imitation  is  mechanical  in 
the  extreme.    See  the  article  Violin-makino, 

Savarti  Mimmre  nir  la  Construction  dcs  In^ 
ttrtmutda  A  Cordes  et  a  Archei;  Gallay,  La 
Luthiers  llaluTis ;  Vidsl,  ii«f  Inatruiiunia  d 
Arduti  Yus8opoir,Zt(MoiiM>iiosrrnpAt«;  Mordret, 
LvihirieArtistiqm ;  Maugin  et  Maigne,  Xouvtau 
Manuel  conipld  du  LiUhicr  ;  P.  Davidson,  The 
Fiotin;  Hart,  The  Fio^in;  Hill,  Antonio  iitradi- 
mri;  Heron -Allen,  Violin- niakiny  ;  Violin 
.\fonihiy  Magazine,  No.  5  (edited  by  J.  M. 
Fleming)  ;  Gallay,  Lea  Ancitrcs  du  Viol  on  ; 
Ocrber,  Musical  LexHam;  von  Lutgendorif, 
Die  Oeigm  and  Lauteimiaelttr ;  T*mtAu^m.n^^  £g 
Violm.  K.  H-A. 

SOUND-POST  (Fr.  dmt ;  Ital.  anivm  ;  Ger. 
SUmHUtodt),  A  small  pillar  of  pine  wood  which 
stands  vertically  within  the  body  of  the  violin 
and  the  other  inatrumeuts  of  that  family. 
Originally  it  wa.s  a  mere  structural  precaution, 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
pitch,  and  oousct^uent  greater  pressure  u]X)n  tlie 
belly  of  the  instrument;  but  it  is  in  reality  the 
centre  round  which  the  vibrations  of  the  body 
of  the  instrument  focus,  and  from  which  they 
proceed.  This  imiwrtant  tone-producing  GMStor 
is  made  either  of  fine-grained  Swiss  pine  or 
spruce  wood,  and  it  is  placed  so  that  the  fibres 
of  its  wood  run  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
belly.  Closely  fitting  against  the  arcliing  of  the 
back  and  belly  of  the  instrument,  it  retains  its 
poiiition  under,  and  slightly  1>ehind,  the  right 
loot  of  the  bridge,  and  is  kept  in  {wsition  Kolely 
by  the  pressure  of  the  strings  upon  the  bell}*. 
Its  length  dejiemls  nixin  the  depth  between  the 
back  and  belly  of  the  instrument  for  which  it 
is  intended,  and  its  diameter  is  subject  to  slight 
alter<ition,  ai  cmling  to  the  mmlelling.  If  the 
sound-post  is  too  slight,  the  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment in  which  it  is  placed  will  Ikj  relatively 
tliin,  and  the  opi>o8ite  effect  is  produced  where 
it  is  too  thick.  Tlie  correct  position  to  be  assigned 
to  the  sound-jHist  is  an  imiwrtant  matter,  as 
the  t>Mia]hst  variation  of  poaitioB  materially 
alters  the  tone.  The  extreme  range  over  whieh 
it  may  be  moved  is  comprised  witliiu  au  area 
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of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  As  a  gciipral  ' 
rale,  when  tlie  vibntioDs  of  the  back  of  an  ! 
instniment  an  alnggiah  and  nqnin  to  be  | 
Rccflcrate*!  iM-foro  tho  highest  quality  of  ton*" 
of  which  it  ia  capable  can  be  produced,  the  I 
•onnd^poflt  ahonld  be  brought  nearer  the  bridge  ;  { 
in  a  contrary  con  iition  of  thin>^  it  should  l>c 
moved  fartheraway ;  and  high-built  inatrumenta  i 
require  the  soond-poet  nearer  the  bridge  than  j 
do  those  of  flatter  mixlrl. 

The  intereeting  series  of  exjierimenta  made 
ia  oonneetion  with  the  sonnd-post  bj  Hona. 
Savart,  and  later  hy  Sir  William  HnggUM,  bftTe 
proTcfl  the  following  axioms : — 

(1)  That  theaonnd'port  eonvey  the  combined 
vibrations  of  tho  b«>lly  and  sides  to  tho  liack 
of  tlio  instrument,  controlling  the  action  of 
these  part'),  and  bringing  them  into  nniaon  ud 
equilibrium  with  the  contained  UlMt  of  air  in 
the  iHxly  of  the  inatrament. 

(2)  That  tihe  nutorlal  of  whfeh  th«  imind* 
poet  ia  made  influences  the  tone  of  the  in- 
atmroent,  aa  waa  evidenced  by  Sir  W.  Huggins's  ' 
introdnotion  of  lead,  and  of  sealing -wax,  into 
the  centre  of  the  ix>st,  whereby  the  volunie  of 
tone  was  diminished  greatly.  A  sheet  of 
india-rubber  firmly  wedged  in  at  the  npiier  and 
lower  end  of  the  sound-i>ost,  when  in  position, 
influenced  the  tone  in  a  still  more  disastrous 
manner. 

(3)  That  the  souinl  post  plu-ed  directly  under 
the  right  foot  of  tho  bridge  diminished  the  i 
intensity  of  tone,  rendering  it  as  meagre  in 
qnality  as  it  is  whon  the  sound -|M)>st  is  diajH^ns.  d 
with  ;  placed  under  the  left  foot  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  same  side  as  the  ba^  bar,  similarly 
unsatisfactory  results  were  produco<i. 

The  object  of  the  sound-ix>st,  therefore,  is  not 
80  much  to  convey  the  vibrations  of  any  of  the 
asetions  of  the  violin  one  to  another,  as  to 
render  the  vibrations  regular  and  emisonant, 
and  ex{>eriment  has  proved  that  these  results 
are  best  obtained  by  placing  the  sound-post 
slightly  l)ehind  the  right  foot  of  tho  bridge. 
This  conclusion  has  been  Iwme  out  by  the  fact 
that  trial  has  shown  the  fallacy  and  incfficacy 
of  all  innovations  such  (to  nanio  but  a  few)  as 
M.  Petizeau's  htdlow  glass  sound-iMjst  (brought 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  a  few 
yearn  airn)  ;  Haussel's  broa<l,  flat,  thin  sound- 
|>08t  (d*-"  i  ilH'd  in  tho  Allgcmeiuc  Mimkalis'-hc 
ZeUunfj,  1881  (p.  7.5);  and  iMr.  P.  Davidson's 
sound-post  with  drilled  holrs,  together  with 
such  patents  as  David  Herring's  sound -jiost 
made  elastic,  so  as  to  double  the  amplitude  of 
the  \ibrations  (No,  1 8,02S) ;  Siniontre's  round- 
Icpgod  or  oval  sound -jwst  (Xo.  11,936),  an<i 
others  to  he  found  in  the  Ahri'lij-  iDniUcf  Spteifi- 
efifi'msrrlalintjto  .]f>isir  mul  MiLfidil /nifrinnrnts, 
published  by  the  ('oniinissionerH  of  Patents.  j 

Huggins,  Sir  W,,  LLD.,  F.R.S.,  On  the 
Fiinrdon  of  tJf  So}i inl -}>ost  (18>«3)  ;  Savart,  ! 
Felix,  Mimoirc  sur  la  Conslruclion  des  Jnxtrti-  ' 


vitnU  a  Arch>  t  ;  Mig^e.  Otto,  Thr  S,-n-<  t  •>/  the 
CdtbraUd  Italian  ViUin-maktrs  ;  Uallay,  J., 
La  Lulkien  Ttaiiena;  Hangin,  J.  C,  jtfinnicf 

Li/lhicr  ;  Davidson,  P.,  ThtFiolin  ;  Heron- 
Allen,  Violin-making.  B.  U-A. 

SOUFIR  (a  sigh).  The  Freneh  name  for  a 
crotchet  rest.  A  quaver  rest  is  calle<l  tin  demi- 
aoupir ;  a  semiquaver  ditto,  «»  quart  de  toufir, 
and  80  on.  o. 

SOURDINE.  An  obsolete  instrument  of 
wood,  with  a  small  oylindric&l  bore,  played  with 
a  double  reed.  The  larger  untntments  of  this 
fiunily  had  two  jmrallel  tubes  arranged  much  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  bassoon,  and  were 
fnnushed  with  leTeral  htiyu,  at  well  ae  six  finger- 
holeB.   [For  Soordine  in  tlie  aenae  of  Mute  see 

SOBMKOw]  D.  4.  B. 

80U8A,  Jomr  PBtLir,  popular  bandmaster 

and  composer,  especially  of  marches,  was  bom 
in  Washington,  D.a  (U.S.),  on  Nov.  6, 186G. 
In  1877  he  was  a  nolinirt  in  the  onshestra 

which  Offenbach  led  on  his  visit  to  the  U.S., 
and  soon  after  became  conductor  of  travelling 
troupes.    In  1880  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of 

the  U.S.,  and  was  apftointed  leader  of  the  band 
of  the  United  States  Marine  CJorjw,  developing 
great  proficiency  among  the  musicians  and  lay* 
ing  the  foundations  for  the  eminence  which  he 
achieved  throughout  America  and  in  European 
lands  with  his  own  organisation  later.  He  !«• 
signetl  from  the  sendee  and  oi;ganiscd  his  band  in 
1892.  Facilities  which  his  official  post  brought 
him  enabled  him  to  compile  a  useful  collection 
of  musical  pieces  eutitlM  'National,  Patriotic 
and  I'ypical  Airs  of  All  Countries,'  which  he 
dedicateid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  is 
the  composer  also  of  a  number  of  oottio  operettas, 
some  of  which  had  considerable  vogue,  though 
his  reputation  rests  on  his  marches,    n.  e.  k. 

SPACE.  Hm  atava  ia  made  up  of  fire  lines 
and  four  spaces.  The  spacee  in  the  treble  stave, 
Counting  upwanls,  make  the  word  fack,  which  is 
useful  as  a  l-  rlinicn  for  beginners.  G. 

Sl»AGNOLETTI,  P.  This  violinist,  who 
held  tho  post  of  leader  of  tho  King's  Theatre 
orchestra  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  bom  at 
Cremona  in  irTi'*  (m  t.  as  tho  Quellen-Lrrikvn 
says,  in  17»31).  and  died  in  London  on  Sej»t.  28, 
1834.  No  complete  Uographieal  notice  of 
Spagnoletti  has  api»rently  appeared  hitherto, 
but  according  to  some  MS.  notes  sent  by  the 
late  Ifr.  George  Bcntly — who  was  acqtiainted 
with  some  of  Spni^iolotti's  relatives— to  Dr.  T. 
Land)  Phipson  in  1S77,  this  artist's  real  name 
was  Paolo  Diana.  At  the  age  of  twelve  ho  was 
introfluoed  to  tho  Director  of  the  Na]>les  Con- 
servatorio  as  a  very  promising  pn|til,  wliereu|H:in 
the  director  plaoed  an  elaborate  conipo<<ition 
Wforo  the  young  aspirant,  who,  it  is  said, 
ostoni.shed  his  auditors  by  glancing  at  the 
printed  sheet  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  play* 
ing  the  piece  tlirouj;h  with  the  music  turned 
ujiside  down  before  liim.    About  1802  he  itia 
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bnmght  to  London  by  the  celebrated  tenor  | 

Vagnoni,  who  heard  him  jil.iy  at  Milan,  and 
shortly  after,  be  waa  engaged  as  second  violin  i 
in  the  King**  Theatre  orehMtn.  In  1812  he 
was  leading  tlie  on  hestraat  thn  Pantheon,  where  | 
Italian  0|)ei-a  was  being  played,  under  the  | 
pntronege  of  many  of  the  noUlity  who  had  he- 
OOme  disgusted  with  the  njanageiiiciit  of  the 
King's  Theatre.  The  following  year  with  tlie  i 
eatablishment  of  the  Philhsrmonio,  Spegnolettf 
bfcainc  one  of  the  first  thirty  eight  Asnociates  ] 
of  that  Society,  and  led  a  Se^ituor  with  Vaocari,  • 
lindley,  Hill,  Petnder,  Cruner,  and  Holmes,  | 
at  one  of  the  first  of  the  .spa-^on's  coiircrts  on 
April  19,  1813.  In  1817  be  was  leader  of  the  i 
King^a  ^eatre  orchestra,  and  his  SMrvioea  were  I 
retjuisitioiHMl  hy  nearly  eveiy  hnportant  orches- 
tral society  in  Loudon.  At  tiie  Lanten  Oratorios 
at  the  King'a  Theatre,  at  the  Andent  Oonoerta, 
at  the  rhilharinoiiic,  at  tlie  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  concerts  in  the  llanovcr  Square  Kooms, 
at  nnmberleaa  benefit  ooncerta  during  the  aeaaon, 
Siia;4noletti  invariably  led  tlie  orchestra,  liesides 
which  be  frequently  led  Quartets  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic,  and  gave  a  benefit  oonoert  in  the 
Argyll  Rooms  rach  year.  Fre<[Uent  notices  of 
bis  perfonuauces,  *  which  were  characterised  by 
an  excellent  and  apirited  attack,'  appear  in 
the  Ilartnonia/n  between  the  years  1823  and 
1833.  When  Paganini  camo  to  London  in 
1881,  the  management  ]iro|)oaed  to  engage 
another  leader  tor  liis  coneert^  ;  but  when  tlie 
Genoese  vii'tuoso  heaixl  of  this,  be  immediately 
demanded  that  Hpagnoletti  ahonid  he  engaged 
for  all  hia  performances,  accom[>aiiyiiig  his 
request  with  a  well-merited  compliment  on  bis 
abilities.  This  occasioned  some  nnpleaaant 
feelingl)etween  the  leader  and  T^iporte,  eai^Tially 
when  the  latter  underpaid  Spognoletti  for  bis  1 
lervioea  at  thirteen  Piaganini  oonoerta.  A  law-  | 
anit  ensued,  und  a  letter  from  Spagnoh  tti  on 
the  anbject  a]>]ieared  in  the  IJartaonicon  of  that 
year.  Spagnoletti  was  of  a  modest,  retiring 
disposition,  and  so  iinlenlly  devoted  to  his  art 
that  be  invariabhr  put  it  before  all  private 
interests,  the  reamt  of  which  was  his  aoknow- 
ledge<l  pre-eminence  as  an  orchestral  leader  rather 
than  as  a  virtuoso.  One  of  bis  last  a]>|M!arances — 
if  not  hia  last — was  at  Mr.  Alsager's  •  tjueen's 
Square  Sek-et  Society  *  on  Mareh  js,  i  «;{4,  some 
months  before  his  death,  wlieii  he  le  i  the  first 
performance  of  Cberubini's  '  Requiem  '  in  Eng- 
land. For  se  vend  years  he  had  been  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  owing  to  two  severe  strokes  of 
paralysis,  and  it  was  a  third  seizure  which 
deprived  him  of  speech  and  the  use  of  one  side 
of  his  body,  and  to  whitli  ho  eventually 
8uccuml>ed.  He  was  burie«l  In-side  ^ladanie 
Spagnoletti  in  Brompton  (.'emetery,  but  all 
trace  of  the  grave -stone  whicli  markeil  the 
place  where  he  rested  has  disappeared.  .Spagiio- 
letti'a  favourite  violin  was  a  Joaeph  Onamerius 
of  excellent  tone  but  poor  preaervation.  It 


eventually  became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 

Howard  Elphinstone,  V.C.,  at  one  time  comp* 
troUer  to  the  bouseliold  of  H.K.U.  the  Duke 
of  Edinhurgh.  An  engraving  of  Spagnoletti  and 
Lindlr  v  was  published  by  Sliarp,  after  a  pictui-e 
by  Mia.  Wigley  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1836.  He 
oompoaed  variooa  rather  nnimportant  violin 
])iece8  andsome  songs.  —  VaThc,MjisicalMt  7/ioirs ; 
Mason  Clarke,  Bioy.  Uict.  Fiddlera^  Musical 
World,  voL  ii ;  Jamea  T.  Brown,  Bieg.  Did, 
Mm,,  QucUt-n- Lexikon,  The  Hamumicon  (from 
1823  to  1841),  Mwixal  World  (1836); 
Gardiner,  Mnrit  ond  Priend9,  Mvtieal  SueBtc- 
turns  oftkr.  Inst  Ifnlf  Cmturir,  cha]).  iv.  vol.  i.  ;  T. 
Lamb  Pbipson,  Celebrated  VioliniiU,  2'he  TimeSf 
and  Mominff  i\M(,  Sept  26,  1884.    x.  h>a. 

SPARK,  AVii.LiAM,  Mus.D.,  son  of  a  lay-vicar 
of  lilxeter  Catbedi-al,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  Oct.  28, 
1828.  He  became  a  ehotiater  there,  and  in 
1840  was  articled  for  live  y  ars  to  Dr.  S.  Sebas- 
tian Wesley.  On  Wesley's  leaving  iixeter  for  tbe 
Parish  Ohnrch,  Leeds,  his  ]iu]iil  went  with  him, 
and  Hdun  1  eraiue  deputy -organist  of  the  {NViah 
cburcli,  and  organist  of  tbe  cbarchea  of  (Aiapel' 
town  and  St  Panl'a  aneceaaivdy.  He  waa 
next  chosen  organist  to  Tiverton,  Devon,  and 
Daventry,  Nortliampton  ;  and  on  Wesley's  re- 
moval to  Wincheeter,  in  1860,  was  appointed  to 
St.  George's  Chnicli.  I/ceds.  His  activity  in 
Leeds,  outside  bia  own  parish,  was  i-emarkable. 
WiUiin  a  year  of  hie  appointment  he  founded 
tbe  Leeda  Madrigal  and  Motet  Society,  and  the 
People's  CSoocerta,  held  in  tbe  Toa  u  Hall,  just 
then  built  [Mnniciiial  hoaitteai  had  long  re- 
quired a  new  Town  Hall,  the  CCntnl  I'ortion  of 
which  baa  ever  since  aerved  tbe  dtj  for  its  chief 
eonoert-TOom.^  The  organ  waa  built  by  Gray  k 
I'avison,  from  the  designs  of  Heni-y  Smart  and 
Spark.  The  ball  was  o|ieued  April  1, 1 869,  and 
after  a  aevere  competition  Spark  waa  elected  the 
Borough  organist,  a  jiost  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  Leeda  on  June  16,  1897. 
He  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Slusic  at  Dublin 
in  l.st51.  In  1869  he  started  the  'Organists' 
Cjiiarterly  Journal '  (Ifovello).  It  was  followed 
by  the  Pradkal  t^cir-matter  (Metzler),  and  in 
1S81  by  a  biography  of  Henry  Smart  (Reeves, 
6vo).  [Muakal  Mnnoirs  (1888),  and  Musical 
Heminiacenees  (1892),  contain  an  amusing 
picture  of  his  time,  and  be  did  good  work 
in  many  Yorkshire  towns  as  a  lecturer  on 
music]  He  also  i>ublisbed  three  cantatas, 
varions  anthema,  servioea,  gleea,  and  other 
eompoeitions. 

[His  brother,  Frederick  Robert  Spark,  bom 
Feb.  'JH,  1831,  became  editor  and  publisher  <lf 
the  J.ctd'i  Express  in  tbe  lilties.  He  was 
officially  connected  witli  tlic  Leeds  Ftsti\al 
from  its  commencement  in  18f>8,  Ix  ing  honorarj- 
secretary  from  1 877.  After  the  festival  of  1 907 
he  retired  from  active  servit^,  and  w  as  pu  t-ented 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  )'ainted  by  Sir 
George  Reid.    He  is  joint  author,  with  JceejQk 
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Bennett,  of -il  SUtorytf  the  Lufis  Ma.nr  >l  Fetti- 
raJs  lS.5!(-89  0<^9'2).       o. ;  ad-litions  hy  F.  K. 

SI'EAKEK- KEYS.  On  wind  instruments 
of  the  rce<l  family,  certftin  keys  are  fittwi  to 
far:litat»'  th'*  jToiiirtion  of  harmonics.  Th*«i4' 
are  known  as  '  tj|>eAker-key8.'  Two  are  usually 
•applied  on  the  oboe^  and  one  on  tho  duiiiet, 
givinj;  octav**3  on  the  ono  instnim^nt  nnd 
twelfths  on  the  other.  These  keys  ojwn  smill 
holes  by  which  the  continuity  of  the  air -column 
ia  broken,  and  the  setting  iiji  of  a  'loop,'  or 
]>oint  of  least  variation  of  itressure,  is  made 
easy.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  8{»eak<  r  k»  y-^ 
is  of  much  intereHt  in  acoustics,  but  would  re- 
quire njore  space  for  exj)Osition  than  can  U> 
allowe<l  in  this  work.  D.  J.  B. 

8PEAKIXG- LENGTH.  Tho  pit- h  -f  the 
Ofdinary  open  ilae-pipe  on  the  organ  is  chiefly 
dotermined  or  eontrolled  by  the  length  of  tho 
portion  aljovc  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  which  ia 
called  the  '  speaking-length.'  Instances,  how- 
«rer,  ooenr  m  whbh  the  speaking-length  diflen 
from  the  tnie  open  flue  IcTi^'th.  S<'e  Sropi-En 
Pipe,  Harmonic  Sropii,  and  Dupakons.  t.  e. 

SPECIFICATION.  Tho  woridng  apeeilka- 
tion  of  an  orjran  consists  ofa  detailed  description 
oftbe8to{M»,  tnateriab,  pi|ies,  action  movements, 
•to.,  and  iho  method  of  procedure  requiring  to 
be  followdl  in  huildin^f  the  instniincnt.  It  h 
usual  to  submit  the  specifications  of  an  organ- 
baildor  to  an  oiganist  or  moaieal  oxprnt  for 
hU  approval.  T.  K. 

SPECIMENS,  Du.  Crotch's.  An  interesting 
•oUeotioa  of  nrnioal  oxamplea  having  for  its 
title :  fiprrinifm  of  mn'ous  tf'itrs  of  mu.tic  rffcrrrd 
to  in  a  course  of  lectures  read  at  Oi^ord  and 
London  and  miofled  to  hej^  imdrumenit  hy 
WUUam  (',■<>(<•}>,  3  vol!!,  folir.,  Lon  luTi,  Robt. 
Krehall  for  the  author.  Tlie  lectures  themselves 
wore  publiihed  aeparately  in  octavo,  and  wore 
dclivon<l  in  1800-4  .md  IS'20.  The  first 
volume  of  this  music  was  issued  by  subscription 
•hortly  before  1807.  Tho  second  is  dated  in 
the  prcfjico  and  the  third  camo  out  a 

little  later.  The  first  volume  is  probably  of 
the  greatest  general  interest.  It  consists  of 
STi  t  Tii'  lo'iii-sol'diircrcnt  nations,  snni-^  imlilished 
for  tho  lirst  time,  and  others  gathered  together 
from  scattered  soorees.  There  are  a  nnmber 
of  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Chihcsp,  VjxsI  Indian, 
Native  American  airs,  and  the  like.  The  Old 
English,  Welsh,  Seoteh,  and  Irish  tones  are 
mainly  from  early  printwl  copii -i.  Tho  con- 
tents of  the  other  volumes  are  given  below  ; 
they  are  what  Crotch  states  to  be  'Scientific 
music,  by  whicli  is  to  In-  understood  such  ns 
was  comiMsed  with  a  view  to  harmony.'  They 
are  taken  from  MS9.  and  searoo  printed  works, 
and  comprise  niui-li  early  Cluirch  music.  In 
the  work  Dr.  Crotch  was  greatly  assisted  by  a 
Mr.  Bfalehair,  a  clever  mnsieisn  and  equally 
gift'''l  wat'T  citlour  atlist,  wlio  tlicn  n  siijcd  at 
Oxford.    Dr.  Crotch  was  at  that  time  i^foasor 


of  Music  at  the  Univanily.   The  Folk  -So^g 

.sir>oi(rv  !i  l  itely  l>ecome  possessed  of  a  very 
mt'  T' -.tiiig  MS.  volume  of  air?  noted  by  Mal- 
<')iair.  It  was  originally  one  of  a  series,  and 
shows  how  deeply  Crotch  was  in<lebtc<l  to  Mal- 
chair  for  his  *  Sjiecimens.'  MaU  hair  seems  to 
have  Vieen  very  learned  in  natinn  vl  n.ri.sic. 

The  prefaces  to  the  volnme^^.  Ix-sides  |iointing 
out  from  where  the  specimens  were  obtained, 
ars  othowia^  of  intsrssL 


VOLfMK  I. 
Hmo- 


MoMe.  I  ex. 


H'nr  escwIlMit  tofmlnfl.  Do. 
Who  u  Ilk*  «Me  tlM  Ow. 
H«  rct>uk«d.  asi  ■*  k 

Dw. 

McDuct  In  n«r«Dte&  Da. 
HuDtU  for  hiLiviiAmd  (O).  D. 

>4carUttl. 
»^Ai>t  tu.,    U.  Orbhooai 

Aii.v'<itr>.     P  (SrmiibiaBf). 

n .)  Ill 

In.h  .Mtuic,  00  Fsanipl«iL 
<.-b  Moite.  n cmnplM. 

ul.l  KnitllahMailc.Sr«umia. 


flrniphnnr  to  Samml  nri.    Hmo-IfaUtan  NsUooaJ 

<i7l.  ample. 
Rrnipkunf  to  J«klao«7.  Ban<l«L ' Bwla    ^itlnwl   Xoiic;  S  «x- 
of   (iTcrturx   tu   lfl(<»icL ',  unplca. 
(ihxk.  G«nun  KaMMl  •  «■> 

Mom  sod  the  Children  ol  Unti.  ampUai 

8|«bMi  K«UaMl  Wwte.  U  m- 
anplM. 

« rn 

#IABplM. 

Korvxtaa  ItotiMMl  ■■Si;  B 

rxajnnlaik 

km  pic 

SoaatMi  Mtul<~.  1^  rT^mplm. 
Turklah  Mu-ii-.  1'.  ci«ii  p>>». 
ChlMM  MiMtr.  i  »aiupi«a. 
But  iDdlaa  T  ~ 
Mniic  a<  X««h 


vouniE  II. 


Vabioth  SnrLaL 
Am)>roiUn  Llutiit.  A.D.  3^ 
ruin  Ctiaut.   GuVIo  {VUH. 
mber  HarmtilM.  Oiiw 
Hunnony.  Frsaaat 
Chtnt.   Joaquin  4m 
I-t  VmXm  O.  V. 
.-Wth  PMlm  O.  V. 
Hilt  Tmlm  O.  V. 
Ulth  PibIriO.  V. 
I  will  <>i»ltTbm. 
L«nl.  (urThj 

nl.irim  l-xtrt.  rv- 


FVtncb  Tom. 
Tfm. 


ralr»trin»- 

Wa  hava  baanl  vlUi  onr  aan. 
Do. 

atariaFktrt.  Tillia. 

'  t>ifMl  k  I  aiDKta  ni**  '  Mutmiln. 

tblnr  <»r.    Wllllnm  BjnJ. 
Noo  DobU  Uomtoa.  ilu. 
DovbteCkaat.  Hortn. 
StrnplMmy.  S  flotaik  IVri. 
Fata  Paata  al  Slfnor*.    K.  d«I 

Cariillcrt. 
Hoaantw.   U.  nlbhooa. 
Almlchty  an<l  •reriaatia^  Do. 
Ood  la  iH>n«  ap.  Dik 
Gloria  Patri.  Do. 
Tha  Sllvar  Scan.  Doi, 
Awaka,  Swart  liova^  OovImmI. 
S' In  rh' hmroSpirtaL  OMMml. 
M'>v>'tni'tit  from  Amaalaakiditak 

CjtrlMlOit. 
iiohoHimoaFMna.  Itak 

V.t  tilnlaotaa— J«|4ltlM.  DAi 

Al>llt  OTfn  In  m«nt«a.  OOk 

f'lonita  lllln  tuii«l.  Do. 

I  '■•n  III  <l«  \>vc  Do. 

H.irt  of  a  l'.tntata.  Kortiinall  in  lei 

m»rtlrc.    A.  Hi-irUttl. 
Arta«  Parclia  gcme  O  tortoialln. 

0«w 

IVt.  Vofllo  amar.  On. 

IWv  Nfin dit  {MM  pt'iil O rara.  Do. 

In*.  Chr  jiiil  linnii-  I*-*, 

IM,    l:  WIIM  riv  Dlla  TttA,  OOb 

rnntAlA.  .^<iii  fi'ilto.  DOb 
Aiiit.  Ntni'lii  pt'ii>r«L  DOk 

li<>.  Ililr.lln.  D<>. 

I»«.  Illiiiitr*' II  K»ntfiir  nilo.  Dn. 

I>'».  Cnn  r  »rt*  »IhI  ii»io  mr.  Uo. 

!».>.  .ML'I  rt.ll  H  v.>i..fi.ttA.  Do. 

IK>.  1.' InnomLt"  UilU'wIeta.  Do. 
I>u«t,  Nun  aon  piu.  Do. 
Artat  OMWUMtaanpina  Do. 

iMh  n  mlo  flfllnw  fro. 
hit  of  Ciintatn.  Clie  iimtA  borti 

•o«]iini.  Ihj. 
Motat,  Dumliw  quitiquc  t«Irnt«. 

U  aaniri. 
Anthem.  TtaA  m»,  O  Lord, 


9lnrl*  Chant.  T.  ForecIL 
Art&.Oprl  U  (aio.  Anon. 
IN>.  No  non  aniero.  Oo. 
Dn*  T»gh«-  popUlK  Dm. 
Drl  too  a>i  t«mpti.  Oai 
S«  to  i-redl.  Do. 
Tkoto  faaati  per  (>r.  Do. 
Bella  li»cea  dJ  einalmii.  Oak 

Poflto  Hrlp.  IVl. 

To  {oKKiiti  o  i-arok  Dil 
Crtne  mioaa.  Do. 


Ilw. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 


Do. 

Dn.  I  II  InffMl  I 

Du  Kpgr 

Do. 

IVj.  Cnl  fraddo  »«o  ^rlrr. 
!»<>.  S.<  11  into  Ut>)>rn.  I«u. 

nucha anrar.  Do. 
Do  .  »e  » 
Do. 

Do.  F&r.iannI  orriWIl.  Do. 
C»nt*tA,  T*cl  O  cruda.  D». 
Aria.  Be«r  oodtl  d'amon.  Do. 

I»a.  MlgmvttJMb  Ha 

Do.  OlorUPatH.  Dr.CMM. 

Da  I><>mil    dormi    hen  mlA. 
Coti. 

Part  of  (^iiUtii,  Dit<>i>  In.  .^tra. 
dcllA. 

CanUU.  Sr  (rlcvc.  m-i  Tu.  Oa. 

Canaaoet,  CU  din.  Do. 

Aria.  Tado  tan  tvmm.  adr. 

OlcrK  P»tH  ni-.w. 

Anlhi Hi,  I  »  111  a:  Iw*.    Crry^h*  -3. 

Duet.    DonolDo  1'  aorc  catira, 

Duruita. 
7th  Conetrto.  A-  OoraOl, 
Part  of  Xnd  SalWita,  api  1.  Hm. 
Fncw  from  llwdia  •— 1^  %• 

rStt  of  tlir  7th  !«.->ln.  Dn. 
r.it  i.f  thr  nth  S..|n.  Ih,. 
Aiithrm.  t>ut  uf  Uw  deep.  Al> 
drlch. 

Do.      CcmI.  Thon  hiat  ca.t  Of 
out.    H  rir.ill. 
Olcirln  Piltti  (*  »•  tlltj(;»V 
Part  ot  let  StxiaU.    let  art.  Do 
Ptom  etk  Sonata.  latMt. 
Fiom  Ml  Sonata,  tnd  aaC  Doi 

III  irilUljr  nl(tht.  Do. 

«)M rtnri- t.i  K In;:  Ailhnr.  Dn 

<  hsrunne,  hefi.rr  th<-  Plajr.  Do. 

Brave  aooU  to  be  renowDwI.  Do. 

niorU  Patri.   Dr.  Croft. 

Q<il  dilltlt  Mariam  StefTaai. 

Iljxit  I»iMniTlu*. 

I'ait  of  a  Mn.q.  FeTtf'jIeal. 
Kdi  idlc«,  doTr  a-^  iUtlao).  0«L 
filorla  In  tUcrUlc  Dow 
4UinMlM.  Mafoalto. 
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7th  P»l»lin  Marrrlln. 
From  l>fi  T.-l  J.-«ii.  Or»«n. 
T«  (luriuauji  iTe  Uvvitit'.  thi, 
Orairtur*  to  I  l^llegrliil.  Hawr 
l/t  Ports  tHii  (tlaetnt.  lin. 
Do. 


and  (iMMi  im  invtik 


OitfViBvtvA 


Hr  U  lltr( 

Uo. 

Chutun.  Th«llst«nlngaMNl.  Oa, 
!><>.  I  Uu.  Mmj  no  nib  kntnuJir.  Ooi. 
Do.  lOwilil*  CkoHM,  U«  Sft«0 


VOLl'MK  in. 


rofua  (In  K'.   Bvh.  -Urortur*.  Tcdaon  D'Or.  Vtmt. 

»q|  th«  la  »ul»«  f  or  the  Violin. :  fiat  ot  Bllfte  t,  VmAbUL 
Tminl.  inkrtadanatolLiipwB.  fldtotol 

jklr.  Pnpillctta  TetxuMtU,  (nwaj  Mtnuvtand  ti  tu.  iVinaU  1.  <>p.  S. 


OmUad*.  VlnH. 
Air.  )n<»l|iv  nhhftnrtnnittA.  Do. 

C«t>' •  rt"' "i.  "p.  :i.  iKiiiliititDl. 

0>lll--»  lt..  Kirtiotll. 

PftTt  of  AunaU  10.  i>ant41«i. 

Raqaicni.  JoratntllL 

Chonn,  fliinU  Spaina  (RuiioM). 

Do. 

SoiMtoS.  Crlrpl. 
Fkrt  ol  flnnu*  4,  Do. 

OMwarto  for  %  Ml  SndL  J.  C. 

Ov«rt'>r<-  to  IpUgMa  «■  A«Ud*. 

tllii.'k. 
Cburuii.  d'attnltib 
Ov«rtur<-.     item  It 

Ontrjr. 

Do. 
pl«iiy. 


Do. 


P»rt  »<  Qii1tit«t  3.  oji.  1-. 

».ii»at«     op.  23.  Kuxcluch. 
r»n  of  vtwtat  1.    8th  Mt. 

Do.  8.  np.  8.  Di>. 

Part  of  8<iriat*  I.  op.  12.  Kruuip- 

Do.  I  op.  IL  HullmandaL 

Do.  X  op.  4.  CtamanU. 
Adi^to  tram  op.  U.  Du. 
Panor8onste4.«B.l&  Do. 
Kaconlara  tram  ■aqntiiii  ]fe> 
xart. 

Beoeillctii  >  (rntn  Do.  Do. 
Uvortorc,  Ije  NtJXioiii  Ki|[ani.  Dii. 
nirt«IQaM^tl>op.;«.  Hafftn. 

F.  K. 


SPEYER,  WiLHKLM,  composer,  was  bom 
June  21,  1790,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
whoro  he  die<l  April  5,  1878.  Ho  received  bis 
musical  education  at  Offonhach  under  Thieriot 
(till'  friend  of  Weber)  and  An  Ir.  .  He  was 
already  a  prominent  violinist  whon  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1812,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  from 
vhoae  instnu  tion  and  from  the  acquaintance  of 
such  men  as  Cherubini,  Boieldieu,  M^hul,  etc., 
he  derived  much  benefit.  Returning  to  Germany 
afUnrarda,  he  8ettle<l  down  at  Frankfort  and 
oxchanpod  the  musical  profession  for  that  of  a 
merchant,  but  continued  to  compose — at  first 
ehiefly  chamber  music.  He  published  string 
qunrti^t^  and  quintets,  and  also  violin  duets, 
which  last  became  widely  popular.  He  after- 
wards devoted  himself  chiefly  to  vocal  music, 
and  it  is  as  a  writer  of  songs  that  his  name  is 
best  known.  Amongst  his  lieder — ^of  wliit  li 
he  pulili.shed  several  liundred — many,  sueli  iiH 
'The  Trumpeter,'  '  Rheiiisehnsuclit,'  '  Die  drei 
Licbchcn,'  etc.,  actpiireil  great  jwpularity.  He 
•bo  wroto  vooal  qnscteto  md  aome  choral 

works.  n. 

SI'IAXATO  (Ital.),  level,  even.  A  wonl 
u.sed  by  ( 'hopin  in  the  Andante  which  precedes 
the  Polonaise  in  E">.  op.  22,  to  denote  a. smooth 
and  equal  style  of  {lerformance,  with  but  little 
variety.  k.  t. 

SPICCATO  (Ital.),  aceur.it.'ly  ' -^q-arate,* 
'distinct/  A  term  applied  in  violin  playing 
to  a  particular  vibratory  style  of  bowing. 
*8plccato'  an<l  '  Saltato '  are  l>oth  explained 
vndcr  the  head  of  Springint,  How.  o. 

SPIES,  Hermivk,  waabom  Feb.  •2.''.,  is.'i7,  at 
the  I,<»hnl)crgor  foundiy,  near  Weilburg,  Na.s.Hnu, 
daughter  of  the  resident  manager.  She  wjts 
taught  aingliig  by  Fran  Fichtenbei^'  at  the 
ConservatoriuTii  of  Wje^bTdcn.  I'V  S-.'bcr  at 
Berlin,  and  by  .SttK.-khauscn  at  Frankfort.  In 
July  1880,  while  still  a  stndent,  she  sang  at 
the  Mannheim  Festival,  ntel  in  1*^?^2  made 
her  debut  at  a  concert  at  Wiesbaden  ;  in  1883 


she  sang  in  concerts  at  Leipzig,  Berlin,  etc., 
speedily  eatabliahing  her  reputation  as  an  exoel- 
lent  mestO'Soprano  or  contralto  singer.  She 

also  sang  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Holland,  Den- 
mark* and  Hiissia.  On  Juno  8,  1889,  she  made 
her  d^bttt  in  England  at  St.  James's  Hall  at  a 
Richtcr  Concert,  when  she  sang  '  Che  faro  '  and 
lieder  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms. 
She  attracted  immediate  attention  on  account 
of  her  fine  voice  and  her  excellent  phrasing, 
expression,  and  general  intelligence.  She  con- 
firmed her  success  at  her  two  recitals  in  a  selec- 
tion of  Schumann's  '  Dichtorliebe,'  etc.,  also  at 
the  Philharmonic,  where  she  sang  in  English 
Handel's  '  Return,  O  God  of  hosts,'  etc.  In 
1892  she  married  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  HaidtMluth,  of 
Wiesbaden,  a  doctor  of  jurisprudence,  and  died 
there  Feb.  26,  of  the  following  year,  to  the  re- 
gret of  all.  She  was  unrivalled  in  lier  sini^g 
the  contralto  part  in  Brahms's  Rhapso<ly,  op. 
5  3,  and  in  the  lieder  of  the  same  compo.ser.  Her 
reading  of  '  Vergebliches  Standcheu  '  in  {lartictt* 
lar  was  a  perfect  work  of  art.  A  memoir  by 
her  sister,  Minna  S]>ies,  appeare<l  in  1 894.  A.  C. 

SPINA,  Carl  Anton.  The  successor  of  the 
Dial)ellis  in  that  famous  publishing  house  at 
Vienna,  which  for  so  long  stood  in  the  Graben, 
No.  1188,  at  the  comer  of  the  Br;iuner8tra.s.se. 
He  succeeded  them  in  1852,  and  was  himself 
succeeded  by  F.  SchreilH;r  in  July  1872.  During 
that  period  Spina's  activity  showed  itself  cs{ieci- 
ally  in  the  publication  of  Schubert's  works,  a 
ma-ss  of  whose  MS8.  he  acquircil  from  Diabclli. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  Octet,  Quintet  in  O, 
(,>iiartot.s  in  I)  minor,  G,  and  Hr>  ;  the  Overture 
ill  tiie  Italian  style,  those  to  'Alfonso  inul  Kst- 
rella," '  Fierrabras, ' ' Rosamunde,'with  Entr'actes 
in  B  minor  and  ]\h  ;  the  B  minor  Symphony, 
Sonata  for  I'F.  and  Ar}>ej,'gione,  etc.,  all  in  score. 
Herr  Spina's  enthusiasm  for  Schubert  was  not 
that  of  a  mere  pulilisli'  r,  as  the  writer  from  per- 
.sonal  exj>erienco  of  his  kindness  can  testify.  It 
was  he  who  allowed  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
to  have  rniiifs  of  several  of  the  orchestral  works 
for  playing,  long  before  there  was  siitil(  iciit  public 
demand  to  allow  of  their  being  publishr<l.  a. 

SriNDLER,  Funz,  pianoforte -player  and 
composer  for  that  instrument,  born  Nov.  24, 
lvS17,  at  Wurzbach,  Lobenstein,  was  apupHof 
F.  Schneider  of  Dessau,  and  was  for  many  years 
resilient  in  Dresden.  His  published  works  arc 
more  than  830  in  number,  the  greater  part 
brilliant  drawing-room  jiieces,  but  amongst  them 
much  teaching- music,  an<l  some  works  of  a 
graver  character — trios,  sonatinas,  two  sym- 
plionips.  concerto  for  PP'.  and  orchestra,  etc.  His 
most  tavouiito  pieces  are— '  Wellenspiel '  (op. 
6)  ;  •  Schnccgliicklein  '  (op.  19);'  Silberqnell ' 
(op.  71)  '.  '  Hnsarenritt '  :  six  dame  thenns; 
Transcriptionsof 'Tanuliuuscr'  and  'Ivohengrin.' 
He  died  at  Niederlossnitx,  near  Dresden,  Dec. 
20.  190.'..  c. 

SPINET  (Ft.  J-jpineUe,  Clarioorde\  Ital. 
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Spimlln,  Clnvicordo  ;  Sjmhi.  '  'I'lvirordw  ;  En*,'. 
Spinet,  VirgiiuU),  A  kc\Lil  uistruiueut,  witli 
plectra  or  jacks,  n»ed  in  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  centuries  ;  accordin;^  to  Burncy  {liccs's 
Cycl.  1819,  Jfarjtsic)u/nl)  •  a  small  har|Mjichurd 
or  virginal  with  ono  string  to  each  note.'  The 
following  di'tinitions  arc  fn)in  Florio's  Xrw 
IVorld  qf  h'ords,  1611  : — '^>i/i>7/a,  a  kind  of 
litUa  spina  .  .  .  also  a  psira  of  Virginallcs ' ; 

*  SpinHtcjinrc,    to    play    uiwn  Virgiualles"; 

*  HpincUo,  a  thicket  of  brambles  or  briars '  (see 
RimbaidtfsirMtot^o/(A«/VaiM/or<0,  1860)l  W« 
first  nioet  witli  tho  derivation  of  spinet  from 
spina,  '  a  thorn,'  in  Soaliger's  roctices  (1484- 
1550;  lib.  i.cap.lxiii.)i.  Beferring  to  the  plsetra 
or  jacks  of  key<>d  instrum'-nt-s,  lie  says  that,  in  his 
nooUectiou,  iwiuts  of  crowquill  had  be«n  added 
to  tilom,  80  uiat  what  was  named,  when  he  was 
a  hoy,  '  clavicymbal'  and  '  harpicliord  '  {sic\ 
was  now,  from  these  little  points,  named  'spinet.' 
[See  Jack.]  Ho  does  not  say  wbat  snbotance 
erowquill  superseded,  but  we  know  that  the  old 
cithers  and  other  wii-e-struug  instruments  were 
twanged  with  ivoiy,  tortoiseshell,  or  hard  wood. 
(See  vol.  ii.  p.  328.)  Another  origin  for  the 
oarae  has  been  discovered,  to  which  we  believe 
that  Sifnor  Ponsiobhi  {R  PiimoforU,  Florence, 

was  the  first  to  call  attention.    In  a  very 

rare  book,  Concluswni  nel  suono  dell'  orgnno,  di 

D.  Adriano  BamMerit  Bohgnm  (Bologna, 

160S),  is  this  passage  : — 

Spiiirtta  ric«ve  tal  nnrno  rJall'  Invcntoro  di  tsl  foniia 
lODga qua'] rata,  il  nuule  fu  un  mai-silro Giovanni  Spini-lti, 
Venotiano,  ml  uno  di  tiili  silronienti  h<'>  Vfdnto  io  alli.' 
mani  di  Francesco  Stivorl,  orK'anistu  dcll-i  iiiiiirnilii'a 
coinoniU  di  Montagnana,  dentrovi  quotta  iascnziouv : 
joAims  snnrvs  vbm  bios  iboit.  Ajt.  IMS. 

According  to  thj.s,  the  .spinet  reoeived  its  name 
from  Spinetti,  a  Venetian,  the  inventor  of  the 
oblong  form,  and  Baiidii«ri  had  himself  seen 
ono  in  the  poiession  of  Sttvori,  Ixarin^  the 
above  inacriptifm.  IL  Booker  of  Geneva  (JU  cue 
0t  OttsuUe  mvaioah,  in  the  Muawal  JFoi^d,  June 
IT),  187*^)  regards  this  st;itement  as  totally 
invalidating  tlie  |>as8age  Irom  Scaliger ;  but 
not  neoessarily  so,  since  the  year  1508  is  syn- 
fhrniiDiis  witli  t!n'  ymth  of  Scali;;er.  The 
iuvention  of  the  crowi^uill  poiut«  is  not  claimed 
for  Spinetti,  hot  the  form  of  the  case— the  oblong 
or  table  shafte  of  the  siinare  ]>iano  an<l  older 
clavichord,  to  which  Spinetti  adapted  the 
plectrum  instrument ;  it  having  previously  b«en 
in  a  trape/e  sliap(><l  ease,  like  the  ]>*iltiTy,  from 
which,  by  the  addition  of  a  keyboard,  the  in- 
strument was  derived.  [See  Virginal  ;  and 
also  for  the  diffori-nt  construction  and  origin  of 
the  oblong  clavichord.]  Fatting  both  state- 
ments together,  we  find  the  oblong  form  of  the 
Italian  spinet,  and  the  crowiiuill  plectra,  in 
simultaneous  use  about  the  year  1500.  Before 
that  date  no  record  has  been  found.  The  oldest 
rjormnn  writers,  Vinlung  and  Arnold  Sclilick, 
whoso  essays  ap])eared  in  1511,  do  not  mention 
the  spinet,  but  Virduog  describes  and  gives  a 


woodcut  of  the  Virginal,  which  in  Italy  would 
have  been  called  at  that  time  'spinetta,  KrauMS 
it  wa3  an  instrument  with  plectra  in  an  oblong 
ease.  Spinetti's  adajttation  of  tlie  case  liarl 
therefore  truvflle«l  to  (ii-nuany,  and,  as  wt>  sliall 
presently  see,  to  Flanders  and  Brabant,  very 
early  in  the  ICtli  century;  whence  M.  Becker 
conjectures  that  1503  represents  a  late  date  for 
Spinetti,  and  that  we  should  put  his  inventioa 
Iwck  to  the  second  half  of  the  15tli  century,  on 
account  of  the  time  re<iuired  for  it  to  travel, 
and  be  aooepted  as  a  normal  form  in  cities  so 
remote  from  Venice.  Cktnsiderable  li;;lit  has 
been  thrown  u|)on  the  hitherto  profoundly 
obsctue  invention  of  the  keyboard  instrument 
subsequently  known  as  the  sjtinet,  l)y  that 
cmdite  searcher  and  scholai*,  M.  Edmond  Vander 
Straeten,  in  La  Mugiqu$  am  l^tytSaa,  voL  vU. 
(L'S  mif<i'-i>:!is  n/erlandais  cn  Espagtu,  1" 
])artie),  Brussels,  1S85.  He  quotes,  p.  24t>, 
from  a  testamentaTy  inventory  of  vnuioal  faistra* 
ments  which  hail  belongeil  to  Queen  Isabella, 
at  tlie  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  dated  1503 :  '  Dus 
Olavioinbanos  viejos'  that  is  to  say,  two  old 
clavecins  (sjiinets).  Ono  of  her  chamberlains, 
Sancho  de  Taixides  (p.  248),  owned  in  1500  'Doa 
CJabiorganos' — ^two  daviorgans  or  oiganised 
clavecins.  In  a  ]>revious  inventory,  dated 
1480  (and  earlier),  tlio  same  cbamberlaUi  appears 
to  have  poeseesed  a  manioorde  or  elaviehoid 
with  tati'^'ents.  But  M.  Vander  Straeten  is 
enal>led  to  give  a  jiositive  date,  1387  (p.  40,  et 
s'fj.),  when  John  the  First,  King  of  Arsgon, 
had  heard  and  desired  to  jiosse.sH  an  instniment 
called  'exaquir,'  which  was  certainly  a  key- 
board stringed'instmment.  He  describes  it 
later  on  as  resembling  an  organ  but  sounding 
with  strings.  The  name  'exaquir'  may  be 
identified  with  *  reeehuaqueil  d'Angleterre,* 
which  o<:eur3  in  a  jioem  entitled  '  La  IVise 
d'Alexandrie,'  written  by  Uuillaume  do  Ma- 
ohault  in  the  14th  oentniy.  M.  Vander  8trao> 
ten  inquires  if  this  appellation  can  1  o  rusolvM 
by  '  echiquier '  (chequers)  from  the  black  and 
white  arrangement  of  the  ke3rsf  The  name 
ecliiquier  occurs  in  the  romance  '  Chevalier  du 
cygne '  and  in  the  '  Chanson  sur  la  joum^  de 
Otiinegate,'  a  16th>«eaitury  poem,  in  iHiidi  fho 
jioct  asks  to  be  innndod- 

Orgiiu,  faarpae,  asqaains,  cballetnellM, 
Boos  •cMqnton,  gaistsnns,  domeenwlles. 

The  inquirtr  is  rctcrred  to  the  continuance  («f 

M.  Vander  Straeten 's  notes  on  this  interesting 

question,  in  the  work  above  mentioned.     It  is 

here  sufMi  icnt  to  be  enableil  to  jirove  that  a 

kind  of  organ  sounding  with  strings  was  exist* 

ing  in  1387 — and  that  clavecins  were  catalogued 

in  1503,  that  could  be  regarded  as  old;  also 

that  these  dates  synchronise  with  Ambroses 

earliest  mention  of  the  clavipymbalnm,  in  a 

MS.  of  M04. 

M.    Vander  Straeten   {La  Miuiqu*  atut 

fai/s-Lt'x,  voL  i.)  has  disooversd  the  roHowing 
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efennoM  to  the  spinet  in  thft  hooiehold 
^o«mts  of  Huguvt  of  Anrtim 

A  ang  ommtote  d«  U  Ville  d'Anven,  la  aomma  de  vl 
Ivres  auquel  madJote  dame  an  a  fait  don  en  tevenr  de  m 
lae  la  xr*  Joar  d'Octobre  zv.  xxii  [1523]  il  a  aioenei  deux 
•nnes  enrans,  flU  et  fiUe,  qu'ila  ont  joah^  sur  una 
Mlpinette  et  chanta  i  aoo  diner. 

A  I'organiste  da  Monaiaar  de  Fiennea,  sept  livres  dont 
MaUanie  lui  a  fait  don  an  feveur  de  ce  que  le  second  Joiir 
le  L>ec«mbre  xv.  xxvl  { I6S6]  U  aat  venu Jouher  d'uii  inatr  u- 
jMub  dit  e^piMtte  dmat  «U«  4  eoii  Ottitr. 

Tho  inventory  of  the  Cliati  au  de  Pont  d'Ain, 
1631,  mentions  eepinetta  cum  suo  etuy/ 
a  spfaiet  witii  its  ease ;  meftuing  a  ease  from 

which  the  instrument  could  bo  withdrawn,  as 
was  customary  at  that  time.  M.  Becker  tran- 
scribes also  a  contemporary  reference  fruin  the 
Mniiich  Libraiy : — 

Quartorzo  Gaillardea,  neuf  ravaniies,  sci>t  Bnujsli  s  <'t 
deux  Hfisses- Dances,  lo  tout  reduict  de  musiijiu'  en  la 
tablaturedu  ieu  I>orKU<>8,  Espiuettee,  llanic  <niinn:j 
et  telz  semblablea  inatrumeuta  niuaicauz,  impnuieea  a 
Paris  par  PlMie  Attslgasat  MDXXIX. 

Thu  manichord  was  a  clavichord.  Gement 
Marot  (Lyons,  1551)  dedicated  his  version  of 
tlie  Psalms  to  his  country  women 

BtTos  dtritits  lorlas  BaptaMttas, 

Pour  dire  Saintea  Cbaufionettes. 

^Vith  this  written  testimony  we  have  fortunately 
the  testimony  of  the  instruments  themselves, 
Italian  oblong  spinets  (Spiuetta  a  Tavola),  or 
those  graceful  i^ntangular  instruments,  witlumt 
covers  attached,  which  are  so  much  prized  for 
their  external  heraty.    Min  Marie  D^oca  owns 
a  Hos.so  spinet  datetl  1550,  and  tlicro  is  aiiotlier 
by  the  same  maker  (signed  AnniLMdis  Medio- 
laaeda)  dated  1569,  reeentiyin  the  poaseadon 
of  Herr  H.  Kohl,  Hamburg,  who  obtained  it 
from  the  palace  of  tho  San  Severino  family, 
at  Crema,  in  Lombsrdy.    These  spinets  are 
usually  made  entirely  of  one  wood,  the  sound- 
■hoard  as  well  as  the  ease.    The  wood  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  cedar,  from  its  odour  when 
planed  or  ent,  at  least  in  some  instaacea  that 
have  come  >uidir  the  ■^Titer's  notice.    Tho  next 
oldest  bearing  a  date  is  in  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  by  Franoeaoo  di  Portalupis,  Verona, 
lfi28>    The  next  by  Antoni  Patavini,  1550,  is 
at  Brussels.    In  the  Bologna  Exhibition,  188S, 
Historical  Stiotion,  was  shown  a  spinet  bearing 
theinseriivtion  *  Alessandro  Pasi  Modenese,'  and 
a  i1;iti\  1  190.  It  w.is  oNliibited  by  Count  L.  Mn!i- 
zouL    It  is  a  true  Italian  spinet  in  a  bad  state  uf 
repair.    The  date,  which  has  been  rerified,  does 
not  in valiflate  the  evidence  adduce*!  fronj  Scaliger 
aTnl  Panchicri  concerning  the  introduction  of 
the  spinet,  but  it  places  it  farther  back  and 
before  Scaligi-r,  who  was  born  in  1  ISl,  cfiuld  ' 
h  ivf  obsorvi'd  it.    This  Bologna  Loan  (.'ollection  , 
contained,  as  well  as  the  earliest  dated  spinet,  i 
the  htest  dated  harpeiohord  (1802,  Olementi) 
known  to  the  writer.    We  have  at  S.  Kensing-  ' 
ton  two  by  Aunibal  Rosso  of  Milan,  1565  and 
1577,  and  one  by  Marcus  Jadra  (Marco  dai 
Cembali ;  or  dalle  Spinette),  1568.  [A  spinet  in 


the  Dahlia  Mvaemn  of  Scienee  and  Art,  which 
Mr.  Hipkina  described  in  his  Ilislorjf  of  the 
I'innnforte,  p.  60,  as  dated  1590,  and  the  work 
of  Domenico  da  I'csaro,  lia.s  since  been  discovered 
to  be  by  Francesco  da  Br^ia  and  to  bear  the  much 
earlier  date  1564.  This  insoripticn.  on  ni\  inner 
^lanel  of  the  instrument,  was  not  discovert<l  till 
recently.  V.  B.  o.  v.]  Of  the  date  1568  il 
also  a  virginal,  or  Spimita  Tavola,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Terme  of  Liege  ;  its  com|)ass  is  A.-/'", 
It  has  boxwood  keys,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  short  octave  is  uncertain,  as  the  lowest  note 
may  l>e  G,  F,  or  A.  Signer  Kraus  has,  at 
Florence,  two  16th-century  spinets,  one  of  which 
is  signed  and  dated,  Benedictus  Florianus, 
1571  ;  and  at  tho  Hotel  Cluny,  Paris,  there  is 
one  by  the  Venetian  Bailb,  date  1570,  whose 
harjisichord  (clavioembalo)  at  8.  Kensington  it 
dated  1674. 


For  the  pentangular  or  heptangular  model 
with  the  recessed  keyboard,  it  is  probable  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Annibal  Rosso,  whose  in- 
strument of  1555  is  engraved  in  the  preced- 
ing ittiutratioii.  Ifr.  Otu*!  Bngel  refvinted  in 
the  S.  Kensington  Catalogue  (1874,  p.  273)  a 
passage  from  La  Nobilila  di  Miiano  (1595), 
wliioh  he  thns  renders '  Hannibal  Rosso  waa 
worthy  of  pitai.so,  since  he  was  the  fust  to 
modernise  clavichords  into  the  shaiKJ  in  which 
wo  now  sec  them,'  etc.  The  context  clearly 
shows  that  by  'clavichord*  aplnot  waa  meant, 
einvicordo  being  used  in  a  general  sense  c<|uiva- 
leut  to  the  German  Clavier.  If  the  modern- 
ising waa  not  the  adoption  of  the  bean1i(hl  forms 
shown  in  tho  sj)lendid  examples  at  South  Ken* 
siugton — that  by  Rosso,  of  1577,  having  been 
bought  at  tiie  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  for 
£1200  on  aisooantof  the  1928  precious  stones  set 
into  tho  case — it  may  possibly  have  been  tlie 
wing-form,  with  the  wrestpius  above  the  keys 
in  front,  which  most  have  oome  into  flMhion 
about  that  time,  and  was  known  in  Italy  as  the 
Spinetta  Traversa  ;  in  England  as  the  Stuart, 
Jacobean,  or  Qneen  Anne  spinet,  or  Gonched 
Harp.  There  is  a  \i  ly  lint-  S[.inrtta  Traversa, 
emblazoned  with  the  armsof  the  Medici  and  Com- 
jKigni  families,  in  the  Kraus  Jlu.seiim  (187S,  No. 
15*3).  Praetorius  illustrates  the  Italian  spinet 
by  this  special  form,  sp.'aks  (ffrffaiXH/ni/ihui, 
Wolfenbuttel,  1619)  of  larger  and  smaller 
spinets,  and  states  that  in  the  Netherlands  and 
England  the  larger  was  known  as  the  Virginal. 
The  smaller  ones  be  describes  as  *  the  small  tri- 
angular spinets  which  were  placed  for  perform- 
ance upon  the  larger  instruments,  and  wen 
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tnned  an  octave  hi<ih>-r.'  Of  this  small  instni-  ; 
meat  there  are  speciiueiiit  iu  uearly  all  niuseuou  ;  1 
the  Iteliaa  name  for  it  being  *  OttaTim'  (atao  ' 
•Spinetta  di  Seretiata ').  We  tiii'l  them  fixf^i  in 
the  bent  stiles  of  Ute  loug  bar^Kiichonis,  iji  two 
niMrketile  epeeimem;  one  of  which,  by  Haas 
Riiekprn,' i><  invs'TVfl  in  thf  Kunst-uu'l-Oewerbe 
iiaseum,  Berlin  (tliere  is  a  {tainting  of  a  similar 
doable  instramMit  inside  the  lid) ;  the  other  is  in 
the  Mainou  Plantin,  Ant'v.  rp.  nii'l  wha  made  as 
late  as  1734-35,  by  Joaaoes  Joeephtu  Coeuen 
at  Raiemonde  in  HoIUnd.  In  leetangnlar 
ill8tnini<>titii  the  octave  one  was  rcnmv.iM.-,  as 
it  was  in  those  double  instruments  mentioned 
oader  Rvcksrm  (p.  183X  ao  that  it  oooM  be 
played  in  another  [>nrt  of  the  room. 

Aooording  to  Merncnne,  who  treats  of  the 
apinet  as  the  princiftal  keyed  inatmment  (I/ar- 
m0»je,1636,  liv.  :5.  j..  lOl,  etc  . ).  thf  rf  wcr-- rlirt^e 
aiiea  ;  one  of  24  feet,  tuned  to  the  octave  of  the 
*ton  de  ehapelle'  (which  was  abont  a  tone 
higher  than  onr  oM  '  Pliilharmonic '  or  high 
concert  pitch)  ;  one  of  34  feet,  tuned  to  a 
Bflh  above  the  same  pitch ;  and  the  large 
5-fi  t  t  ones,  tun»Hl  in  iitjisan  to  it.  \\V  shall 
refer  to  his  octave  spinet  in  another  jiaragraph. 

The  compass  of  the  (Ravine  was  usually  from 
E  tu  <■,  tlir'M-  (M'taves  and  a  sixtli  (a)  ;  of  the 
larger  Itith-century  Italian  apindUt  fouf  octaves 
and  s  semitone,  from  E  to  P  (b).  The  French 
^piiu  tt'  '<  of  tiie  1 7tli  contury  were  usually  tl.'<'[)er, 
having  four  octaves  and  a  semitone  from  B 
toC(c). 

(a)  (»)  ^     (O  ^ 

The  reason  for  this  leniitonal  Iwginning  of  the 
keylxmrd  is  oliwure  miUss  the  lowt-st  kt  vh  were 
use<i  for  '  xliort  ot  tiVM "  measure,  an  i'lea  which 
ittggeHted  itself  simnltancou.sly  to  the  writer 
and  to  Professor  A.  Kraus,  whose  conviftion  is 
veiy  strong  as  to  the  extended  practice  of  the 
•hort  octave  arrangement.  The  Flemish  piotore 
of  St.  O'cilia,  in  llolyrood  Palaei-.  shows  unmis-  ' 
takably  a  short  octave  organ  keyboard  as  early 
aa  1484.S 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  such  sugges- 
tion for  the  Hpinet  short  octave.  Mcrseune,  in 
a  passage  which  has  liitherto  escaped  notice 

(^Ifirin'iiiir,  liv.  H.  ]>.  107),  d«soril>ing  his  own 
ajiinct,  which,  accunling  to  lam,  was  one  of  the 

1  S«i  anf.'.  |i  IH.V  v..  •> 

»  Huturt.  ..r  .r*-i  Viin  Eyck'*  fit.  CrcUl*.  In  th-  fumniia  'My. tic 
lAnh.'  Uixr  U'  r.  ft-rmil  to  km  ftlUniufh  mpprrt*loln(  to  lh<-  i.noio 
Mill  not  th"  «  a  irilimMf  n  it»  hjr  thr  »%f.    TH-  oru-tiinl 

Utir>  \-l  -n-  :  II  ■  III.-  [Ml  i.r  -  1  '•  m'l:  it.'  .1  .  u-  i.  y  (.  1  j.-t  !■  .ri»t.lc 
It  t  tiiit.tlii»  ,t  obr<mii>(lt'  krylii«rtl  Itkr  the  ul'l'iit  lt»M*n.  »lth  lir>\- 
wwkI  ii«t  urate  mmI  Itlwk  abaria.  TiMeomtNu*  brvliu  in  the  Iim* 
th«  htif  t'lnr  K.  TTkt*  !•  tut  Iml'mtl'm  of  •  ' ■hotVORtaTe,'  but 
thvrr  «.  .ri.-  k-r  »T  itf-lt,  (-..tiv.  rii.  n»  t.>  th»  ptofrr'*  I»ft  hiri'l ; 
•  (►.v..  till'  k'  V  Ml  r-    -  1  lit  i,  '  .  '  •  ratrh.  wdlrh  may  !«• 

Irit.-ri'l'^l  t'>  I  It  ■U.wi,  t»  K  |r  'l>!  I)  li  thr  probttbl*  ivlf.  itifl 
mm  \vt*v!  tti  Vwii  K>'-k  »  ortfiiii,  »l  jw^-in*  to  thi«  Mine  r'tmp.h., 
bot  nil  '"-f-^v*-  l<«w»*r.  t«  thi'  liprTuan  |N'«U»f  i»f  Ih*-  urxt  criif  nry 
•tH-inth  Krn<ln(t'>n— tti.  I>.  K.  ih<*<i  tbrvccbmliMlir  miaTr*  (rons 
F.  •»<!  nn*llr  Kf.  O.  A  Ttx-rr  l<  <■<.  b»tt4l«|.na  tA llw  ktrbOMtl. 
Mr  is  tlian  la  la*  iwintinc  *t  Holxrogd. 


■  smallest  in  use,  says  :  '  The  longe>t  string  has 
1  little  more  than  a  loot  length  between  the  two 
I  brfa^pn.  It  baa  only  thirty«one  steps  in  the 
keylioard,  and  as  many  strings  over  the  sound- 
board, SO  that  there  are  tive  keys  hid  on  aocoant 
of  the  perspective  (referring  to  the  drawiBg)^ 
to  wit,  tliT'c  principals  and  two  climmatica 
("  feintesi  '),  of  which  the  tirst  is  cut  in  two  ; 
but  these  ehromatiea  aerw  to  go  down  to  th* 
third  and  fourth  below  the  flnt  atep^  or  0  aef; 

in  notation  in  order  to  arrive  at  tha 

third  octave,  for  the  eighteen  ]tKncipaI  stepe 
only  make  an  eighteenth ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
(bnrth  over  two  octaves.'   Hera  is  the  dearest 

confirmation  of  short -octave  measure  in  the 
spinet,  the  same  as  in  the  organ,  both  key- 
boards, according  to  Meraenne,  l)eing  conform- 
able. But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  woodcut 
representiJ  a  diUerent  spinet  from  that  described 
(apparently  descending  to  B),  the  description  is 
not  clear.  To  reach  the  third  fH-tave  would 
retjuire  an  F,  for  which  one-half  the  cut  chromatic 
in  the  spinet  described  may  be  reserved.  But 
the  B  of  the  drawing  would,  by  known  analogy 
%vith  organ  practice,  sound  G,  and  A  would  ba 
found  on  the  CS,  the  B  also  on  the  Ds  key, 
thoQgh  this  is  gener.illy  found  retained  as 
on  account  of  the  tuning.'  It  is  inferred  that 
F  was  reached  by  dividing  the  lowest  natural 
key  ;  these  diagrams  therifora  npnaent  what 
we  will  call  the  C  short  iMaBiiK,  as  that  nota 
gave  the  pitch. 

A  B  Alb  r  ABarlb 

[Ml  QED  PED 

OCDBF       OCDBF  OODBP 

Mersenne's  express  mentit)ii  ofC  a<  the  longest 
string  shows  Uiat  Uie  still  dec{>er  G  and  A  were 
made  so,  in  his  spinet,  by  weight ;  an  important 
fa<-t,  a-s  we  have  not  seen  a  spinet  in  which  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  since  in  large  in- 
struments the  bridge  is  always  nabroken  in  ita 
graceful  curve,  .as  it  is  also  in  the  angles — always 
preserved — of  the  bridge  of  an  octave  one.  The 
intimate  connection  of  the  spinet  and  organ 
keyboards  must  I'lIIi  it.'  a  trcH[>ass  upon  ground 
that  has  boon  authoritatively  covered  iu  ObgaX 
(vol.  iii.  p.  !>-29).  It  is  this  connection  that 
incites  inquiry  into  the  oripn  of  the  short 
octaves,  of  which  there  are  two  measores,  the 
French,  German  or  English  C  one,  which  we 
have  descrilH-rl,  and  the  Italian  F  one,  which 
we  will  now  consider.  We  propose  to  call  this 
F,  from  the  pitch  note,  as  before.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  these  pitch  notes  originally 
sounded  the  sjiine,  from  which  arose  the  original 

'  n  tii«>  ►wH-ti  nil  iiro^'itit  itt  !hi*  timlnff  tb»t  A  und  D 

li  ft  iiiifrrtt-.l  In  Itii.  .ilil  '  tf.  l,iin'h-n  '  or  frrtt"!  cl«vlfhnnl»  ;  N»it 
th»  iImuI.!.-  Iri.h  hr>n>  who'  ll  0«!ll»'l  ( /(iMr-rf (»/<'»•  "w  .4nr«-i»f  ami 
M--irrn  MuMf.  A.n.  ISSli  uy*  hwl  tuvn  ■deptait  tn  Italy.  iMd  thiwt 
wU*  lUvnyt'loaMcrl  in  Ibr  t*<>  row*  ol •IfUfk HI  iMpiMlMXV 
tWilnc  bjrpotiiwU  bil*  ta  «spl«ln. 
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divergence  of  high  and  l<i\v  cliurch-iiitch  ;  the 
C  instrument  being  thus  thrown  a  fourth  higher. 
The  Italian  short  measore  having  been  mis* 
opprehen(le<l  wo  liavn  subiintted  the  question 
of  its  oonstruoliou  to  the  high  authority  of 
Professor  Kraus,  and  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  who 
nm\(3  a,  careful  examination  of  the  organs  in 
Italy.  Both  are  in  perfect  agreement.  Pro- 
ftMor  Krans  deacribea  the  Italkn  short  octave 
as  a  progression  of  three  dominants  and  tonics, 
with  the  addition  of  B  tnolle  (>?)  and  B  quadro 
(8)  for  the  ecclesiastical  tones.  The  principle, 
he  writes,  was  also  applied  to  the  pedal  key- 
boards, which  are  called  '  Pe<laliera  in  Sesta,' 
or  'Pedaliera  a  ottava  ripiegata.'*  Professor 
Kraus  maintains  the  nearly  general  use  of  the 
short  octave  in  Italian  spinets,  harpsichords, 
clavichords,  and  organs,  and  to  some  har|iita- 
dhoids  he  adds  enan  aaotlMr  dominant. 

D  E  H7  O    D  E 


m  Biff 


c  F  G  A  n:  C  C  F  O  A  Ba  c 

Accordinfi  to  this,  the  oldest  harpsichonl 
known  tu  exist,  the  Koman  one  of  1521,  at 
S.  Kensington,  is  a  ahort-octave  F  instmment. 
AVIkmi,  ill  tlie  1 8th  century,  the  C  short  octaves 
mere  nmde  long,  it  was  by  tarrying  down  the  O 
and  A,  and  giving  back  the  seniitonal  value  to 
tlie  H  and  (sonictiincH  also  the  Dj)  ;  but 
was  not  introduced,  since  it  was  never  required 
•a  a  drone.  The  drones  had  aometimea  given 
way  to  scniitones  as  early  as  the  14th  and  16th 
centuries. 

What  was,  then,  the  original  intention  of  *Bhort 

ineasiirn'?  We  find  it  indicated  in  Mersenno's 
Pbaltery  (O  C  D  E  F  G  A  Bb  C  d  e  f  g)  and  in 
many  delineations  of  Portativea  or  Regals  in 
pictures  of  the  old  masters,  whoso  sincerity, 
seeing  the  accurate  manner  in  which  they  have 
painted  lutes,  cannot  be  qaeationed.  We  will 
conhnu  our  references  to  Orca<.'na's  'Coronation 
ol  the  Virgin'  (1350),  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  and  Master  Stephen's  '  Virgin  of  the 
Rosary*  (MfiO),  at  Colof^ie,  with  the  Holyrood 
picture  of  14154,  already  referred  to  as  an  illus- 
tration of  a  Positive  oigan  with  short  measure. 
May  not  Dr,  Hopkins's  qnotntion  [Oi;<;an, 
vol.  iii.  p.  525]  of  two  long  ])ipes  in  an  organ 
of  1418  count  as  evidence  for  short  measure  as 
nin'  h  .1'^  for  juvjals  ?  Wc  lliiiik  so.  In  finf,  W(> 
regard  :«liort  nicasuro  as  having  been  intended 
to  supply,  in  deeper-toned  insfantmenta,  drones 
for  ca-b  iirc-t,  and  in  the  shrill'T  rc^'iils  (wliich 
were  no  more  than  boxes  of  pitch-iwpcs,  one, 
two,  or  three  to  a  key),  to  prompt  tiie  intona* 
tion  of  the  plain-eong.   The  contraction  of  the 

I  But  not  'OtteTa  Robate.'  «hldl  nm»  InmemmMj  apply  to  the 
hwrat  oetav*  nf  tti*  nhnrt  <wt«*«  imniMl.  Thin  U  a  cimtrlvMMV  in 
■iiikII  ('nianK  Kith  r^»l>  tn  <1i«siil>(>  thi-  w;tnt  of  tlM  l0«Mttfta|IM)m 
CK-iiix-  Oil  th<- ni*iiiiil,  hv  oMipUntr  •<[!  t<>  it  tlM  MOtl^MN of  th* 
pnUl*  with  the  nvintrr  u(  the  uctJi««  abuve. 


1  keyboard,  whether  diatonic  or  chromatic,  to 
suit  the  aiM  of  the  hand,  waa  probably  due  to 
these  laiall  instnuients — 

Otku'''  avail  bien  nmiiiabk'S, 
A  one  seulJe  luaUipurtables, 
On  U  mesies  soulBe  et  totic)i<>. 

The  contraction  to  the  short-octave  measure 
might  have  been  intended  to  get  rid  of  the 

weight  of  the  heavier  pipes  not  needed  for 
dominants  or  intonation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  keep  the  keyboard  narrow.  Bothootttraetions 
—  the  keylM)anl  and  tin-  shoit  measure — were 
thus  ready-maiie  for  the  spinet,  harpsichord  and 
elavidhoni,  when  they  came  into  use. 

The  •hoirt-octnve  ;.tou]>  was  finally  partially 
doubled,  ao  as  to  combine  with  the  dominant 
fonrtha  the  ordinary  ohromatio  scheme,  by 
di\nding  the  lowest  sharps  or  chromatics,  of 
which  there  is  an  example  in  a  spinet  by  Pleyer 
or  Player,  made  between  1710  and  1720, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kirkman  at  S.  Kmsin^'ton 
in  1872.  This  instrument,  with  black  naturals, 
and  apparently  4|  oetavee  fWrni  B  to  D,  has  the 
lowest  Ci  t\ni\  Ds  <iivide<l,  called  Iti  t(n^  quota- 
tion in  the  Catalogue  (p.  12)  'quarter  tones.' 
But  it  is  diffteult  to  imagine  enharmonie  inter* 
vals  provided  for  the  deejiost  mitt  s.  We  believe 
it  to  have  been  intended  for  a  '  short  octave,' 
and  to  be  thus  explained : — 

Apparent  notes  BO       D  £ 

A  B 

Real  notes        G    C        T)  E, 

CJ  I)J 

or  Apparent  notes  B  C       D  E 

A_  B 

Beat  notes       GO      D  E 

A  detailed  examination  of  instruments  eon- 

tributed  to  tin-  Histmii!  Lom  Col  Let  ion  (1885) 
I>r(>vc8  diat  the  natural  keyi  of  the  Patavini 
Spinet  mentioned  on  p.  688  are  marked  with 
their  nanus.  The  lowtst  K  key  is  clearly  inscribed 
Do— C  ;  on  the  next,  the  ¥,  is  written  F.  This 
writing  is  not  so  early  as  1560,  because  Do  was 
Jiot  then  ustd  for  Ut.  The  probable  date  is 
about  one  hundred  years  later,  when  the  solmisa* 
tion  waa  finally  giving  way  before  the  simple 
alpliabetic  notation.  Then* are  otln  i  iti  ;  laoes. 
As  to  the  cut  sharps:^  the  small  .Muid^itone 
clavichord,  said  to  have  been  Handel's,  has 
the  two  nearer  w  ftont  diviaiona  intended  for 

'  Tll^oM.'.f.  .Iidift  "'til  .'It  -huri.' tti  fhr  IK'tnrlr  IxMUl  Ciitlrrtlnn 
».  i-.inlliv  t-.  Ill-'  K  ii  I.  -  .  Ii\  K.U  .rd  III.  iiiit  .  I  iiliin  thcflnt  kef, 
ami  l<-.«  Ivtflhly  III!  th<-lju;k>.  I<  n  i  it  tvu  '  Thotiiiu  HltcbsMk  tal*lniik« 
III lAM.'  A •lmiUriiot<icnphic inKtlylSmortlilaiiMlur.lHitibrtatf 
irrei.  hualmn  broosht  fonrmnl  lnr(tlMlati>J  Mt.thilMMiaaof  ORlanl. 
w.  i.n>  thoa  cMbM  to  IM  Hmmm  Hltciimrk:*  vwMw  Ulna, 
\N '  thtnk  Jobn  muhooak  omm  afcw  Uia,  «s  waa  pntaMjr  hto 
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fourtlis  Wlow  the  uext  higher  natumls,  the  two 
further  or  back  divisiuus  bciug  the  usual  semi- 
tones. 

A  spinet  by  Keene,  dated  1685,  iu  jwssession 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Dale,  Cheltenham,  and  one  by  the 
same  maker  belonging  to  Mr.  £.  R.  Hughes,  of 
Chelsea,  have  the  same  api»arently  enharmonic 
arrangement  One  by  Player  («c),  sent  to  South 
Kensington  about  1S82,  is  to  be  included  with 
Meiisrs.  Kirkman'a  and  the  Keenes,  and  also  a 
Player  which  l>elongs  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Maun  of 
Cambridge  ;  but  a  Keene  of  Sir  George  Grove's, 
undated,  has  not  the  cut  shar{is,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  as  for  mixed  dominants  and 
chromatics,  because  the  indej^udent  keynote 
value  of  the  chromatics  was,  about  a.d.  1700, 
beginuing  to  be  recognised,  and  the  fretted 
clavichords  were  soon  to  give  way  to  those  with- 
out freta.  It  was  the  dawn  of  Hach,  who  set 
all  notes  free  as  tonics.  Wo  see  in  Keene  and 
Player's  8j)ineta  the  blending  of  old  and  new — 
that  which  was  {lassing  away,  and  our  modem 
j)ractice. 

Returning  to  the  Spinetta  Traversa,  we  find 
this  model  preferred  in  England  in  the  Stuart 
epoch,  and  indeed  in  fashion  for  150  years.  The 
favourite  makers  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I, 
and  II.  were  Thomas  and  John  Hitchcock  and 
Charles  Haward  ;  but  there  is  an  unaccountable 
ditfcrence  between  John  Hitchcock's  and  Charles 
Haward's  spinets  in  the  iiuc  8[»ecimens  known 
to  the  writer,  both  the  projKjrty  of  Mr.  William 
Dale  of  Loudon,  the  latter  of  much  older  char- 
acter, though  probably  made  after  the  fonuer. 

Thomas  Hitchcock's  spinets  are  better  known 
than  John's.  The  one  in  the  woodcut  belongs 
to  Messrs.  Broad  wood,  and  is  numbered  1879.* 
(The  highest  nunil)er  we  have  met  with  of 
ThoniAS  Hitchcock,  ia  1547.)    Messrs.  Broad- 


wood's  differs  from  the  John  Hitchcock  of 
1»530  in  having  a  curved  instead  of  an  angidar 
bent  side,  and  from  the  naturals  lK>ing  of  ix-ory 
instead  of  ebony.  The  comt>ass  of  these  instru- 
ment!)—  five  octaves,  from  to  </"' — is  so 
startling  iu  to  be  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the 
facts  that  s-.-vcral  instruments  are  extant  with 

*  Thit  U  titr  Inatruiitrnt  In  Mlll%l*'«  plctor*  of  'The  MiDurt,' 
1882.    ThoiiiM  lilted  bt»  fintU ;  iubu  uiuntMred  Uwiu. 


this  compass,  that  the  keyboard  did  not  admit 
of  alteration,  and  that  the  Sainsbuiy  CorresjMnd- 
ence  [see  Kuckeiis,  ante,  p.  184]  mentions 
that  a  greater  coin|ta98  obtained  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  than  was  exi>ecled  or 
required  on  the  Continent  The  absence  also 
of  the  sound-hole,  regarded  as  essential  in  all 
stringe<l  instruments  of  that  .time,  where  the 
sound-board  covered  the  whole  internal  space, 


shows  how  eminently  progreivsive  the  Hitchcocks 
must  have  been.  Not  so  Hawai^l,  in  the  instru- 
ment here  represented.  Chas.  Hawaixi  ai>|>eaT« 
to  have  been  coatcmjwrary  with  the  Hitchcocks, 
and  yet  he  is  as  conservative  to  old  Italian  or 
French  practice  as  if  John  Hitchcock  had  uever 
made  an  instrument  iu  England.  The  Haward 
spinet  belonging  to  the  Rev.  L.  K.  Hilton,  of 
Sendcy,  Shaftesbury,  is  nearly  like  a  Hitchcock, 
which  proves  that  Haward  did  not  remain  with 
the  model  figured  on  this  jAge.  Mr.  Kcudrick 
Pyne  acquired  a  Haward  fijiiiiet  (now  in  Mr. 
Hoddington's  collection)  dated  or  numbered 
1687,  that  has  sharps  like  the  Hitchcocks,  with 
a  strip  of  the  cohiur  of  the  naturals  let  in,  iu 
this  instance  black. 

A  John  Hitchcock  spinet,  numbered  1676, 
has  lately  come  under  our  notice.  Thomas  and 
John  wore  probably  father  and  son.  The  Charles 
Haward  spinet  is  small,  with  short  keys  and 
limited  com[iass,  being  only  of  4  octaves  and  a 
semitone,  B^h:'".  The  naturals  are  of  snake- 
wood,  nearly  black  ;  the  8haii«  of  ivory.  There 
are  wires  on  each  bridge  over  whieh  the  strings 
pass,  and  along  the  hitchpin  block,  precisely 
the  same  as  in  a  dulcimer.  The  decoration  of 
the  sound-board,  suiTouii<ling  an  Italian  rose,  it 
signed  'I  H,'  with  'Carolus  Haward  Fecit* 
above  the  keys  ;  and  the  name  of  each  key  is 
distinctly  written,  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer  to.  Pepys  i«troni8<>d  Hawartl 
(or  Haywartl,  as  he  sometimes  writes  the  name). 
We  read  iu  his  Diary  : — 
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April  4, 16SS.  To  White  Hal).  Took  AWgttt  Strmt 
hi  luy  way  and  then  called  anon  one  Hayward  that 
flUkM  VirKiimlla,  and  there  did  likeoralittteM|iliMtta, 
and  win  have  him  Hniah  it  for  me:  for  I  hadsnJiid  to 
a  small  harpnichon,  bat  this  takaa  up  room. 

July  10, 1668.  To  Uaward'atolook  uiKin  an  RNi>iQ«tt(>, 
and  I  did  come  iipar  t«  buying  on«,  but  broke  off.  I 
have  a  mind  to  havn  one. 

July  13,  I61I8.  I  to  l«iiy  my  «  sj)inotte,  wliich  1  did  now 
agree  fi)r,  ami  t\Ul  at  rT;i«.'ir(l'ti  inpet  with  Mr.  Thac».i'r, 
and  heanl  him  play  on  tho  hariisithon,  »<>  as  I  n«rver 
heard  man  before,  I  think. 

July  15,  ld(J&  At  noun  la  brousht  home  the  eaplottte 
IfeMghfetlwoClMrdqrorBnmm;  eoatanaM. 

Another  reference  concenis  the  purchase  of 
Triangles  for  the  spinet — a  three-legged  stand, 
•»  in  onr  iUatration.  A  cnrioui  referenoe  to 
Charles  Hawanl  oroirs  in  A  Vhidimtion  o  f  a  n 
Buay  to  Uu  Advancement  tff  Mutick,  hy  Thomas 
8A1MOH,  U.A.,  London,  1679.  Tlib  writer 
is  ailvar;i(in<^  a  new  m<Klc  of  notation,  in  which 
the  ordinary  clefs  wore  re^tlaccd  by  li.  (bass), 
H.  (mean),  and  T.  (treble)  at  the  signatures  t — 

Horn,  .Sir,  I  nmat  aciiuainl  y->n  in  favmir  of  the  afon*- 
Nftid  It.  M.  T.  that  t'litlKT  .lay  I  m-  t  witli  a  curious  y«ir 
of  rimurit  ii-.il  Harpscchor  ls  Ir  I  y  t h.il  .\rch  Herrtick 
Charles  Ilawnnt,  which  were  rtailycutout  into  octavos 
(as  I  am  told  be  abuatvely  contrives  all  his)  in  so  much 
that  by  the  least  hint  of  B.  M.  T.  all  the  nolrs  woro 
easily  found  m  lying  In  the  .«ime  posture  in  pvt-ry  ono  of 
their  octavns.  And  that,  Sir,  with  this  advantat;<>,  tliat 
aosoonaa  the  scholar  bad  leanied  one  hand  he  under, 
stood  them,  because  the  position  of  the  notes  wera  for 
both  the  aame. 

The  lettering  over  tho  keys  in  Mr,  W.  Dale's 
Havrard  spinet  is  here  shown  to  be  original.  It 
is  very  curions,  however,  to  obserre  Haward's 
simple  slphabetical  lettering,  and  to  contrast  it 
with  the  Uexachord  namo.s  then  pas.sing  away. 
There  it  m  rirginal  (oblnn^'  spinet)  in  York 
Museum,  made  in  1651  l>y  Thomas  White,  on 
the  keys  of  which  are  monograms  of  Gamaut 
{\i&sa  <i)an'l  the  three  el«f  keys,  F/avi,  Osirf 
fa  u(,  and  G  sol  rf  vt  ! 

Mace,  in  jViwrA's  J/i'/non/'M/ (Loiuion,  ItiTG), 
refers  to  John  Hayward  asa  '  harpsiehon  '  maker, 
ami  cre<lits  liim  with  the  invention  of  thu  Ptnlal 
for  chunking  tho  stops.  There  was  a  spinet  by 
one  of  the  Haywards  or  Hawards  left  by  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Chapel  Royal  boyi.  It  was  used 
an  a  practising  instrument  until  the  chorister 
days  of  tho  late  Sir  John  Qom,  puduipa  even 
later. 

Steiiliiii  Keeno^  wa.s  a  well-known  spinet- 
uiukt  r  in  Lon<lon  in  tho  rcif^i  of  Queen  Anne. 
His  spinets,  showing  mixed  Hitchcock  ami 
Huward  features,  accepting  Mr.  Hughes's  instru- 
ment as  a  critarion,  reached  the  highest  ]>erfec- 
tion  of  8i>inct  tone  i>o»sible  Avithin  such  limited 
dimensions.  Tho  liaudin  spinet,  dated  1723 
(said  to  have  l»elonged  to  Simon  Fraser,  Lord 
Lovat),  which  belongtHl  to  thn  kt<"  Dr.  RiniKntilt, 
and  is  engraved  in  his  History  of  the  riano/oric, 
p.  69,  was  afterward*  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  Taphou.se  of  Oxforfl,  Of  later  18th- 
centnry  spinets  we  can  refer  to  a  fine  one  by 

•  Mr.  II  r  MoltAtt.  J.T..  at  Ooodfteh  Oaart.  Warn,  own*  «  Soe 
vlnrlniai  with  thu  iiKTiiptirm  on  tke  >dc  tait t— 'Stophaiiw 
Krrnr.  I^uivlitii  fr.  ir  \i^]k  -pie  InUrval  MweSB IMtaad  IW la 
vwy  long  fvr  tb«  «ork  uf  om  ntan. 


Mahoon,  dated  1747,  belonging  to  Dr.  W.  H, 
Cumnungs,  and  there  is  another  by  that  maker, 
who  waa  a  oofiyiat  of  tiio  Hiteneooln,  at  8. 
Kensington  Museum.  Tlie  late  Sir  F,  G. 
Ouseley  owned  one  by  Haxby  of  York,  1766  ; 
and  thero  ia  one  hf  Baher  Harris  of  London, 
1776,  in  the  Music  School  at  Edinbnrgh.  Baker 
Harris's  were  often  sold  by  Longman  &  Brodorip, 
the  predooewon  in  Oheapaide  of  domonti  and 
Collanl.  It  is  not  .surprising  that  an  attempt 
should  hare  been  made,  while  the  pianoforte 
was  yet  •  noTtlty,  to  oonstmot  one  in  thSt 
pleasing  wing-shape.  Crang  Hancock,  ofTavit- 
tock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  made  one  in  1 762 
whieh  was  long  in  tho  possession  of  the  lato 
Mr.  Walter  Broadwood.  It  is  now  at  Gudal* 
miog.  A.  J.  H. 

8PIRIT08O,  i.e.  'spiritedly,'  is.  like  Gok 
SWBITO,  a  designation  of  style  rather  than  of 
pace.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Haydn, 
rarely  in  MoxsTt,  and  in  not  one  of  Beethoren'o 
original  works.  In  his  many  arrangements  of 
national  airs  '  Spirituoso '  occurs  not  unfre« 
quently,  as  in  op.  107,  No.  10  ;  op.  108,  Noo. 
1 3,  22  ;  but  he  probably  found  it  on  the  copies 
sent  hun.  Brahma,  with  a  touch  of  wonted 
consenratism,  neae  Con  Spirito  in  the  Finale  of 
liis  Second  Symphony*  o, 

SPITTA,  Juuve  AuovsT  Philipp,  a  well- 
known  mndcal  Uttirnteur,  son  of  tho  author  of 
the  '  Psalter  und  Harfe '  ;  bom  at  WechoM, 
Hanover,  Dec.  27, 1841  }  studied  atObttingen, 
and  afterwards  taught  at  Reval,  Sondershauaen, 
and  Leipzig,  where  ho  took  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  IW>hverein  in  1874.  So  great  was  his 
progress  during  this  time,  that  in  1876  he  was 
made  ProfcBHor  of  Musi  :il  IIi-.t(i: y  in  the  Berlin 
Univei-»ity,  and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  there.  At  Easter  of  the  same 
year  he  became  tcadu  r  of  Musical  Hi.story  in 
tho  Hochschule  fur  Musik  ;  in  1876  entered  tho 
direction,  and  at  midsummer  1882  l)€came 
a  prmanent  director  of  that  CHtablishment. 
His  princii>al  literary  work  iaJ.  S.  Jiarh,  in  two 
vols.  (H,  k  H.;  vol.  i.  1873,  vol,  ii.  1880)— an 
accurate  and  (lerfeetly  exiiaustivo  treatise  of  all 
relating  to  tlie  subject,  l)ut  sadly  wantitig  a 
l)etter  index.  A  translation  by  C  lara  Bell  and 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  waa  published  in  three 
volumes  by  Novello  k  Co.  in  18?4-8.'i.  Ho 
publi8lie<l  a  smaller  biography  of  tho  same 
master,  forming  No.  1  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel'a 
Mimkalische  I'orfra'jf,  and  anotlier  of  Schu- 
mann, which,  though  issued  as  Nos.  37,  38  of 
the  same  series,  was  written  for  this  Dictionary. 
[Seei7n/r.  pp. 346-383.]  His  nrtidc  on  Si-ontim, 
in  tliis  work,  is  tho  tiret  adetjuatc  treatment  of 
that  .sini,;ular  individual.  An  article  on  Homi< 
lius  will  be  found  in  the  A llg.  Jh  utschc  Biorp'aph  /<•, 
and  nuiny  other  j'roiluctions  of  his  pen  in  tho 
L'-ipzif/  AUg,  Mnsikallsckf.  Zeitung  for  1876- 
1878,  1SS0-S2,  and  in  the  esrlier  nunilHrs  of 
Eitner's  MoiuUsJtffte  Jiir  MusikgcxhichU.  Ho 
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yn»  CO -editor  ivith  ClirysandcT  and  Adlor  of 
the  VierUljahriscIirirt  fur  Musiktrissfnschaft, 
from  1885  to  his  diath.  His  critical  edition  of 
the  organ  works  of  Buxtehn  !' ,  in  two  volumes 
(D.  &  H.  1875,  1876),  ia  &u  admirable  8[>ecinicn 
of  editlllg,  and,  in  addition  to  the  music,  con- 
tains much  valiialil«'  inforrnation.  He  al>u 
edited  the  cumjilete  edition  ul  Ili  inrich  Scluitz, 
and  wasa  prominent  member  of  the  directorate  of 
the  *  Denkmaler  dentsdn  r  Tonkunst.'  Uc  died 
iu  Berlin,  April  13,  1^94.  A  monument  by 
Hildobnuidt,  the  eminent  Boulptor,  was  erected 
to  his  mcinorv  in  I'M-rlin.  o. 

SPITZFLOTE,  Sl'ITZFLUTE;  i.e.  Pointed 
flute.  An  organ  stop,  so  called  because  its  pijies 
are  sli^lif  ly  conical,  that  is,  t^ajxr  fjradually  from 
the  mouth  upwards  The  diameter  of  the  top 
it  generally  one-tiiiid  of  that  of  the  pi]ie  at  its 
mouth.  The  tone  is  thin  and  ree«iy,  hut  pure 
and  elTective.  The  Spitzilote  may  b«  of  8  ft, 
4  ft,  or  2  ft.  pitdh ;  in  thie  eomtiy,  stops  of  thia 
kind  are  njost  commonly  of  4  ft.  pitch,     t.  s. 

SPOFFORTH,RsGiNALD,gleecompoiier,  born 
in  1770  ftt  Southwell,  Nottinghsm,  when  his 
uncle,  Thomas  SpofTorth,  was  organist  of  tlie 
Minster.  Prom  him  and  from  Dr.  Bei\janun 
Cooke  he  probsbljr  derived  all  his  instmotlon  in 
music.  About  1787  or  1788  he  wrote  a  glee— 
probably  his  first — for  three  male  voices,  'Lightly 
4>*er  the  village  green,*  and  in  1798  obl^ed 
two  prizes  from  the  'Glee  Club,'  for  his  i;lei-j 
'  See  ]  smiling  from  the  rosy  East,'  and  '  Where 
are  those  hoars,'  whieh  twooght  him  prominently 
forwanl.  About  1 799  he  published  a  '  Sot  of  Six 
Glees,'  one  of  which,  *Uail,  smiling  mom,'  at 
nnee  caught  the  publie  ear,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  its  popularity.  Another,  '  Fill  high 
the  grape's  exulting  stream,'  gained  a  prize  iu 
1810.  Spofforth's  masterpieces,  however,  are  not 
among  liis  prize  glocs,  and  '  Como,  bounteous 
May,'  'Mark'd  you  her  eye,'  'Health  to  my 
dear,'  and  *How  oalm  the  evening* — all  for 
male  voices — are  among  tlie  finest  sjiecimens  of 
bis  genius.  Few  English  composers,  perhaps, 
have  excelled  BpolTorth  in  lively  fiutcy  joined 
to  pure,  cliasto  style.  For  s.  v<  ral  years  before 
bis  death  his  health  was  bad,  and  he  died  at 
Brompton,  Sept.  8,  1827.  He  was  buried  at 
Kensington,  wIhtc  a  nionmncnt  wa.s  elected  to 
his  memory  iu  8t.  Alary  Abbotts  Church. 
After  his  death  W.  Hawes  published  a  number 
«f  his  MS.  glees,  but  some  of  these  pieces  are 
erude  and  imperfect,  aud  probably  not  intended 
for  publication.  Reginald's  jonnger  brother, 
Sami  el,  was  born  in  1780,  appointed  organist 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral  when  only  eighteen, 
and  in  1807  was  made  organist  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral.  He  died  in  London,  June  6,  1864, 
and  is  now  l)cst  known  as  the  oompoecr  of  a 
once  popular  chant.  l>.  B. 

SPOHB,  LoiTi^*,  1  great  violinist  and  famous 
composer,  was  bom  April  5,  1784,  at  Hruns- 

*  Sok  aaa  Mt  Ledwif.  kt  aUti  hlimrtf  in  Ua  Avtobiocnphy. 


wick,  in  the  houso  of  his  grandfather,  a  clergy- 
man. Two  years  after,  his  latlier,  a  young 
idiy.sieian,  took  up  his  residence  at  Secsen,  and 
it  was  there  that  young  SjHjhr  8]tent  his  early 
childhood.  Both  parentji  were  musical  :  tljo 
fallier  played  the  llute  :  the  mother  was  pianist 
and  singer.  The  l>oy  sliowcd  his  nnisical  taU  nt 
very  early,  aud  sang  duotii  witii  his  mother 
when  iiuy  four  years  of  age.  At  live  he  began 
to  play  the  violin,  ajul  when  hardly  six  was 
able  to  take  the  violin-pait  in  Kalklucuner  s 
trios.  His  first  teachers  were  Kieinenschucider 
and  Dufour,  Iw^th  amateurs.  The  latter,  a  Frou<  h 
emigre,  was  so  much  impretised  with  his  ]>upirs 
exceptional  talent,  that  he  |»er8uaded  the  father 
to  send  him  for  ftirtli'T  iii'-tniction  to  Brunswit  k. 
Along  with  his  liist  hUitiics  on  the  violin  went 
his  earliest  att4-nipt.s  at  composition,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  violin  duets. 

At  Brunswick  he  attended  thegrammar-scliofd 
and  continued  Ids  musical  studies.  His  teadict^ 
were  KunLs<-h,  a  Tiiember  of  the  Duke's  l>and, 
for  tlie  violin,  aud  Hartung,  an  old  organist, 
for  counterpoini.  This  was  the  only  instract  ion 
in  the  theory  of  niu.sic  he  ever  i-ecoived. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  it  was  princi- 
pally throu^^  an  eager  study  of  the  scores  of  the 
great  masters,  esjHx  ially  Mo/art,  that  lu  aci  juirr-d 
mastery  over  the  technicalities  of  couiixjsition. 
His  first  public  a]ipearanoe  was  at  a  school* 
concert,  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own 
with  so  much  success  that  ho  was  askeil  to  ie|»eat 
it  at  one  of  the  concerts  given  by  the  Duke's 
band.  Ksinistli  then  insisted  on  his  taking 
lessons  ironi  Maucourt,  the  leader  of  the  baud, 
and  the  best  violinist  at  Brunswick.  Spohr 
was  only  fourteen  when  ho  undertook  his  first 
artistic  tour.  With  a  few  lettei-s  of  iutruductiou 
in  his  pocket  he  set  out  for  Hamburg.  But 
there  he  failed  oven  to  p  t  a  hearing,  and  alter 
some  weeks  had  to  nturu  to  Brun.swick  on 
foot,  greatly  disap]Hiinted,  his  slender  means 
thoroughly  exhausted.  In  his  despair  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  presenting  to  the  l)uke  a 
jK-tition  asking  for  means  to  continue  his  studies. 
Tiie  Duke  was  please<l  with  the  lail's  oiien  bear- 
ing, heard  him,  was  struck  with  his  talent,  at 
once  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  baoid, 
and  after  a  short  time  expressed  his  willingness 
to  defray  the  exjienses  of  his  further  musical 
education  under  one  of  the  great  recognised 
masters  of  the  violin.  Viotti  and  Ferdinand 
Eck  both  declined  to  receive  a  pujiil,  but  tiie 
latter  recommended  hia  brother,  Finns  Eck, 
will,  w  IS  just  then  travelling  in  Germany.  He 
was  invited  to  Brunswick,  aud  as  tlie  Duke  was 
greatly  plessed  with  his  performances,  an 
agreement  w.us  made  that  VDung  S]«>hr  should 
accompany  him  on  liis  journeys  aud  receive  his 
instruetion,  the  Duke  iwyiqg  ona^half  of  the 
travelling  expenses  and  a  salary  besides.  In 
the  spring  of  1802  they  started,  master  and 
pupil,  for  Bossia.  They  mads^  however,  pro- 
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kagsd  atftjt  at  Hamburg  and  Stnlitz,  and  it 
wu  on  iMM  ooocaaions  that  Spohr  profited 
most  from  his  master'B  tuition.    Latterly  this 

became  very  irregular.  Si»ohr,  however,  derivtil 
much  benefit  from  oonstautlj  hearing  Eck,  wlio 
certainly  was  a  Tery  ezeellent  violinbt,  though 

but  an  indiiferent  musician.  At  this  ]icriod 
Spohr,  who  had  an  herculean  frame  and  very 
strong  constitution,  often  practised  for  ten 
hours  a  day.  At  tliL  iiiime  time  he  composed 
iudiistriously,  and  among  other  things  wrote 
the  tirst  of  his  published  violin  concertos  (op.  1) 
which  is  entirely  in  the  iiuuituT  of  Kode,  and 
also  the  violin  duets  op.  3.  lu  St.  Petersburg 
he  met  Clemen  ti  and  Field,  of  whom  he  tells 
some  curious  traits  ;  and  aft^T  having  passed 
the  winter  there  without  playing  in  public, 
returned  to  Brunswick  in  the  summer  of  1803. 
There  he  found  Rode,  and  heard  him  for  the 
first  time.  The  playing  of  this  great  master 
filled  him  with  the  deepest  admiration,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  imitate  his 
style  and  manner  as  closely  as  poesiblc.  After 
having  given  in  a  public  concert  highly  satis- 
liMtoiy  proof  of  the  progress  made  during  his 
Absence,  he  again  entered  on  his  duties  in  the 
Doke's  baud.  An  intended  journey  to  Paris  in 
1804  was  cmally  cut  short  by  tht  km  of  his 
precious  Guarnerius  violin,  the  present  of  a 
Russian  enthusiast.  Just  before  entering  the 
gates  of  Gottiugen  the  portmanteau  containing 
tlie  violin  Mas  stolon  from  the  coach,  and 
all  ende-avours  to  recover  it  proved  fruitless. 
He  returned  to  Brunswick,  and  after  having 
ac<]uired,  with  tlie  help  of  his  generous  patron, 
the  Duke,  another,  though  not  wjually  good 
violin,  lit'  .stai  trd  on  a  tour  to  Bwlin,  Leipzig, 
Dri'sden,  and  othor  CIi  rTii.in  towns.  Hia  success 
was  everywhere  groat,  ami  his  reputation  spread 
rapidly.  At  his  Berlin  concert  he  was  assisted 
by  .Meycrl)cer,  then  only  a  boy  of  thirteen,  but 
already  a  brilliant  pianist. 

In  1805  S|)ohr  accepted  the  jtost  of  leader  in 
the  band  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha.  It  was  there 
he  met  and  married  his  first  wife,  Dorette 
Seheidler»  an  excellent  harp-player,  who  for 
many  years  appeared  with  him  in  nil  his  concerts, 
and  for  whom  he  wrote  a  number  of  sonatas  for 
violin  and  harp,  as  well  as  some  8olo-]iicce.s. 
Having  at  hi.s  (li.sposal  a  very  fair  band,  Siwdir 
now  began  to  write  orchestral  works  and  vocal 
compoaitiona  of  larger  dimensions.  His  first 
opera,  '  Die  Priifun<:.'  which  belongs  to  this 
period,  was  pertormetl  at  a  concert.  In  1807 
he  made  a  ytay  raoceasful  tour  with  his  wife 
through  Gemany,  visiting  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
Prague,  Munich,  Stuttgart  (where  he  met 
Weber),  Heidelbeni;,  and  Frankfort.  In  1808 
he  wrote  his  second  opfra.  '  Alruna  ' :  but  tliis, 
again,  never  reached  the  stage,  although  aci  ejited 
for  rspresentatioii  at  Weimar  and  apparently 
gaining  the  approval  of  Goethe,  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  who  was  present 


at  a  trial -rehearsal  of  the  work.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  Napoleon  held  the  famous  Congress 
of  PrioesB  at  Ernirt    Spohr,  naturally  aaxioot 

to  aee  the  assembled  princes,  went  to  Erfurt, 
where  a  French  troupe,  comprising  Talma  and 
31ars,  performed  every  evening  to  a  pit  of 
monarchs.  But  on  arrival  he  heard,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  that  it  was  imiKxssible  for  any 
but  the  privileged  few  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  theatre.  In  this  dilemma  he  hit  on  a 
happy  expedient.  He  persuaded  the  second 
horn  player  of  the  band  to  allow 'him  to  take 
his  j>lact'  ;  but  as  he  had  never  before  touched 
a  horn,  he  had  to  practise  for  the  whole  day 
in  order  to  produce  the  natural  notes  of  the 
instrumailtt  When  the  evening  came,  though 
his  lips  were  black  and  swollen,  he  was  able  to 
get  through  the  very  easy  overture  and  entr'actes. 
Na|K>leon  and  his  gnests  occupied  the  first  row 
of  stalls  ;  but  the  mnsaeians  had  strict  orders  to 
turn  their  l>acks  to  the  audience,  and  not  to 
look  round.  To  evada  this  fatal  regulation 
Si>ohr  took  with  him  a  pocket  looking-glass, 
and  by  placing  it  on  his  desk  got  a  good  view 
of  the  famous  personages  assembled. 

In  1809  he  made  another  tour  through  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  at  Hamburg  iTccived  a 
commission  for  an  o[>ora,  '  Dcr  Zweikampf  mit 
der  Gcliebten  ' — or  'The  Lovers'  Duel  which 
was  ])roduced  with  great  success  liie  year  alter. 
At  this  time  he  had  already  written  .six  of  hit 
violin  concertos,  and  a.s  a  player  had  hardly  a 
rival  in  Germany.  The  year  1809  is  meiuor> 
able  for  the  First  Music  P'estival  in  Germany, 
which  was  oelcbrat'd  umler  8]>ohr's  direction  at 
Frankenhausen,  a  small  town  in  Thunngia.  It 
was  followed  by  another,  in  1811,  f<)r  which 
Spohr  composed  his  first  syni{>hony,  in  E?.  In 
1812  lie  wrot''  his  lir^t  oratorio,  '  Das  jitngste 
Gcricht'  (not  to  he  confounded  with  'Die 
letzten  Din^re.'  or  '  Tiie  Ijist  .Iu<l<,'nu'nt '),  on  the 
inviUition  ol  the  French  Go\  ernor  of  Krlurt,  lor 
the  •  Fete  Napol^n  '  on  August  1 5.  He  nai  vely 
relate.s  '  that  in  the  coniiio-.it ion  of  this  work  he 
soon  felt  his  want  of  practice  in  counter]K>int 
and  fugue-writing  ;  ho  therefore  obtained  Mar- 
purg's  treatise  on  tlie  subject,  studied  it  aswidu- 
ously,  wrote  hall-a-dozcn  fugues  after  the  models 
given  therein,  and  then  apfiears  to  have  lieen 
ijuite  satisfied  with  his  jTiiticiency  !  The 
oratorio  was  fairly  successful,  but  al  ter  two  more 
performances  of  it  at  Yieniw  in  the  following 
year,  the  comiK)!*erl>ecamc  dissatisfied,  and  laid 
it  aside  for  ever.  In  autumn  1812  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Yisnna,  and  achieved  at 
ix-rfomier  a  brilliant,  as  composer  an  honourable, 
success.  The  post  of  leader  of  the  l>and  at  the 
newly  established  Theatre  '  an-der-Wion '  being 
olTered  to  him  under  brilliant  conditions,  lie  gave 
up  his  apixjintment  at  Gotha  and  settled  at 
Vienna.  During  the  next  sommer  he  oomposed 
his  opem  'Fantt,'  one  of  his  beat  worka»  and 
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■oon  aftenrarils,  in  crlt-hration  of  tlio  liattlo  nf 
Leipzig,  •  great  patriotio  canUU.  But  neither 
of  tiieM  works  mm  performed  until  after  be  bad 

left  Vienna.  During  Lis  stay  there  S{x)lir 
naturally  came  iato  contact  with  Beethoven ; 
but  in  spite  of  bit  admiration  for  the  roaster's 

earlier  com|>ositionH,  especially  for  the  quartft-s, 
op.  18,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  perform 
at  a  time  when  thvy  were  bardly  known  outside 
Vienna  (indeed,  he  was  the  very  first  to  play 
them  at  Leipag  and  Berlin) — yet  he  was  quite 
mukbto  to  understand  and  appredste  the  great 
oompooer's  character  and  works,  as  they  appeared 
«T«n  in  his  second  {teriod.  His  criticism  of  the 
C  minor  and  Choral  Symphonies  has  gained  for 
Spobr,  as  a  critic,  an  unenviahlc  rpputation. 
He  disapproves  of  the  first  subject  of  the  C  minor 
as  nnsuited  for  the  opening  movement  of  a 
igrmphony ;  considers  tho  slow  movement, 
granting  the  beauty  of  the  melody,  too  much 
•pnn  out  and  tedious  ;  and  though  praising  the 
Scherio,  actually  s[H'aks  of 'the  unmeaning  noise 
of  the  Finale.'  The  Choral  Symphony  fares 
still  worse  ;  he  holds  the  first  three  movements, 
though  not  without  llMhes  of  genius,  to  be 
inferior  to  all  tho  movements  of  tho  previous 
eigliX  symphonies,  an<l  the  Finale  ho  calls  '  so 
monstrous  and  tAstcless,  and  in  its  conception 
of  Schiller's  Odo  so  trivial,  that  he  cannot 
understand  how  a  (genius  like  Beethoven  could 
wnt  write  it  down.'  After  this  we  cannot 
wonderthatho  finisli'  S  n]il  ys.iyin',':  'Beethoven 
was  wantiug  in  iesthutic  culture  anti  sense  of 
bsMity.'  *  But  perhaps  no  great  artist  was  ever 
so  utterly  wmppod  up  in  himself  as  Spohr. 
What  he  couM  not  measure  by  the  standard  of 
his  own  peculiar  talent,  to  him  was  not  measur- 
able. Hence  his  eomplnte  absence  of  critical 
power,  a  quality  which  in  many  other  cases  has 
proTed  to  be  by  no  means  inaopnrable  from 
creative  talent. 

Although  his  stay  at  Vienna  was  on  tho  whole 
Teiry  saoosssfUl,  and  did  much  to  raise  his 
rspntrttion,  ho  left  it  in  ISlii,  after  having 
quitted  his  appointment  on  account  of  dis- 
agreements with  tho  manager  of  the  theatre. 
Ho  passed! the  sinnmer  at  tho  country-seat  of 
Prince  Carolath  in  lioheinia,  and  then  went  to 
conduct  another  festival  at  Frankenhausen, 
where  he  brouf^lit  out  his  Cantata  '  Das  befreite 
Deutschland, '  after  wliich  ho  set  out  on  a  tour 
throo^  tho  west  and  south  of  Germany,  Alsace, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.  On  his  road,  with  the 
special  view  of  pleasing  the  Italian  public,  he 
wrote  the  eighth  Ooncerto — the  well-known 
'Scena  Cantant-e.'  Ho  visited  all  tho  principal 
towns  of  the  Peninsula,  played  the  concerto  in 
Rome  and  Milan,  and  niade  aeqoaintanoe  with 
Rossini  and  his  music — without  a]»pro\nngmuch 
of  the  latter,  as  will  be  readily  believed. 

Botnraed  to  Oermanj,  in  1817  he  visited 
HolUflld,  and  then  accepted  the  post  ofoonduotor 
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of  th>"  opera  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main.  Here, 
in  ldl8,  his  opera  'Faust'  was  first  produced. 
It  was  quickly  sneoeeded  bj  'Zemire  and 

Azor,'  whicli,  though  hardly  equal  to  'Faust.' 
gained  at  the  time  even  greater  popularity. 
Owing  again  to  diflbrenoes  with  the  manager 

he  left  Frankfort,  after  a  stay  of  scarcely  two 
yoars.  In  1820  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Philharmonic  Sode^  in  London,  and  paid 

his  first  visit  to  England.  Ho  appeared  at  tho 
opening  concert  of  the  season  (March  6),  and 
played  with  great  success  his  Concerto  No.  8, 
*  Nello  stilo  draramatico.'  [At  a  miscellaneous 
concert  on  March  22,  Siiohr  was  described  on 
the  programme  as  making  his  first  ap])earance 
in  England.]  At  the  second  Philharmonic 
concert  he  le<l  his  Solo  Quartet  in  K  At  the 
next  he  would  naturally  have  been  at  the  bead 
of  the  violins  to  lead  the  band,  while  Ries, 
according  to  the  then  prevailing  fashion,  presided 
at  the  piano.  But,  after  having  overcome  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  directors,  Spohr  sue* 
ceeded  in  introducing  the  conductor's  stick  for 
the  first  time  into  a  Philharmonic  coucert.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  (April  10)  that  he  con- 
ducted his  MS.  Symphony  in  D  minor,  a  fine 
work,  coniiKjseil  during  his  stay  in  London.  At 
the  last  concert  of  tho  sea-son  another  Symphony 
of  his  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
as  well  as  his  Nonetto  for  strings  and  wind 
(op.  31).  Spohr  was  delighted  with  the 
excelbnt  performance  of  tho  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  eH|>ecially  the  stringed  instruments. 
Altogether  his  sojourn  in  London  waa  both 
artistically  and  financially  a  great  success.  At 
his  farewell  conii-rt,  his  wife  made  her  last 
api'oarance  as  a  harp-player»  and  was  warmly 
n]t](lau<ied.  Soon  aftor  she  was  obliged,  on 
account  of  ill-heal tli,  to  give  up  the  harp  for 
the  piano,  on  which  she  would  occa.sionaUy  play 
in  concerts  with  hor  husbaTi<l,  who  %rrot»'  a 
numljer  of  pianoforte  and  violin  ducts  e.sj>ecially 
for  her. 

On  his  journey  home,  Sf>o]ir  visited  Paris  for 
the  first  time.  Here  he  made  tho  personal 
acquaintance  of  Kreutzer,  Viotti,  Habeneck, 
Chembini,  and  otlicr  <'iniii'iit  musicians,  and 
waa  received  by  them  witii  great  cordiality  and 
esteem .  His  aucoen  at  a  oonoert  which  he  gave 
at  the  Opera  was  complete,  although  his  qniet 
unpretentious  style  was  not,  and  could  not  be.  as 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  French  as  it  was  to  that 
of  the  German  and  English  public.  Clienibini 
appears  to  have  felt  a  special  interest  in  SiK>hr's 
compositions,  and  the  latter  takes  special  pride 
in  relating  how  the  great  Italian  made  him  play 
a  quartet  of  his  three  times  over.  Returned 
to  Germany,  Spohr  settled  at  Dresden,  where 
Weber  was  just  then  engaged  in  bringing  out 
his  '  Freischiitz.'  Spohr  was  no  more  able  to 
appredato  the  genius  of  Weber  than  that  of 
Pectliovrn.  It  is  curious  that,  without  knowing 
of  Weber's  opera,  he  had  had  tho  intention  of 
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dug  ft  libntto  on  the  nme  story ;  bat  wben 
heard  that  Weber  had  treated  the  sabject,  he 

'e  it  up.  During  Siwhr's  stay  at  Dresden, 
>l>er  received  an  otier  of  the  post  ot  Hofca|jeU- 
ister  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  but  being 
ivil!in<^  to  leave  Dresden,  he  di  cliiKi],  at  tlu' 
ue  time  strongly  recommending  bpoiir,  who 
m  after  wu  ofltoed  the  apitointineiit  tat  life 
iler  the  most  favourable  conditions.  On  New 
ur's  Day,  1822,  he  entered  on  his  duties  at 
s»el,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
»  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  at  once  the  re- 
•ct  and  obo<lience  of  band  and  singers,  and 
>u  succ^ded  in  procuring  a  more  than  local 
^utatioo  fer  tiieir  perfomumeee.  Meanwhfle 

had  finished  his  '.les-sonda,'  which  .soon  made 
e  round  of  all  the  opera-houses  in  Germany, 
th  great  and  well-deaerred  sncoese.    It  must 

regarded  as  the  colminatiiig  point  of  Sjiohr's 
tivity  as  a  composer.    At  Leipzitr  and  Ikrlin, 
lore  he  himself  conducted  the  Inat  ]»ert<irni- 
Lces,  it  was  received  with  an  enthnsiasm  little 
fi-i  ior  to  that  roused  a  few  years  before  by  the 
^VcLschutz.'    In  the  winter  of  1824  he  passed 
me  time  in  Berlin,  and  renewed  and  eemented 
le  friendship  with  Felix  Mendelswohn  and  the 
embers  of  his  family,  which  had  been  begun 
hen  they  vi.sited  him  at  Cassel  in  1 882.  In 
5*26  he  conducted  the  Rhenish  Festival  at 
'iisseldorf,  when  his  oratorio  'The  Last  Judg- 
«ent '  (Die  letzten  Dinge)  was  performed  (see  vol. 
.  p.  6485).    It  pleued  so  maeh  tlist  it  was  j 
•|>oatcd  a  f<'w  days  lat^r  in  aid  of  the  Greek  In- 
irgeuts.    Uis  next  great  work  was  the  opera 
Pietro  Ton  Ahano,'  whioh  however,  like  his 
ext  openui,  '  Der  Beii]ggeiat*  and  'Der  Alchy- 
list,'  had  hut  a  temporary  snccess.     In  1831 
e  finished  his  great  Violin  S(;hool,  whicli  luis 
ver  since  its  publication  maintained  the  place  i 
f  a  standard  work,  and  which  contains,  lioth 
u  text  and  exercises,  a  vast  amount  of  extremely  | 
nteresting  and  nsefiil  material.   At  the  same 
inie,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  reflects  some-  ' 
vhat  exclusively  Spohr's  peculiar  styleof  playing 
ind  is  therefore  of  especud  value  for  the  study 
'f  his  own  violin-compositions.    It  is  also  true 

liat  its  elementary  part  is  of  less  juaetical  value 
rom  tiie  fact  that  the  author  himself  had  never 
»ught  beginners,  and  so  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience in  that  respect. 

The  political  disturbances  of  1832  caused  a 
jrolonged  interruption  of  the  o^iera  performsnoes 
it  Cassel.  Spohr,  incensed  by  the  {x'tty  desj>ot- 
ism  of  the  Elector,  proved  himself  at  this  time, 
md  still  more  during  the  revolutionary  period 

>f  184"^  and  I  S 49,  a  strong  Kadlwil,  ineuring 
ih'  ifl.y  t'in]tloyfr's  displeasure,  and  causing 
ium  mnumerable  annoyances.  However  he  made 
s;oad  use  of  the  interraption  to  his  official  duties, 
by  writing  his  Symphony  '  Die  Weihe  drrTiinc' 
(The  Consecration  of  Sound,  No.  4,  op.  86), 
which  was  pvodnced  at  Gusel  in  1 883.  During 
the  neit  jnr,  whidt  was  saddened  1^  the  death 
vol*  IV 


of  Ms  wife  te  1884,  he  ewnpoaed  the  oratorio 

'  Des  Ileiland's  letzte  Stunden '  (Calvary),  on  a 
libretto  which  Rochlitz  had  offered  to  Mendels- 
sohn, but  which  the  ktt^r,  btiing  then  en 
gaged  on  'St.  Fanl,'  had  declined.  Spohr's 
oratorio  was  first  performed  at  f'assel  on  Good 
Friday,  1835.  [In  1836  he  married  Marianne 
Pfeiffer,  a  pianist,  who  survived  him,  dying  at 
Cassel,  Jan.  4,  1892.]  In  1839  he  i)aid  his 
second  visit  to  Englan^i,  where  meanwhile  his 
nmsic  had  attained  great  {popularity.  He  had 
received  an  invitation  to  jn oincc  his  'Calvary' 
at  tlie  Norwich  Festival,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opjKUiition  oUered  to  the  work  by  bome  of  the 
elcMTgy  on  aoooont  of  its  libretto,  his  reoeptioD 
apix\irs  to  have  aur[)a.sHed  in  enthusiasm  any- 
thing he  had  before  experienced.  It  was  a  real 
snooess,  and  Spohr  for  the  rest  of  his  Hfe  refers 
to  it  as  the  greatest  of  his  triumphs.  Soon  after 
his  retiim  to  Cassel  he  received  from  Profrssor 
Edward  Taylor  the  libretto  of  anotlier  oratorio, 
'Tlie  Fall  of  Babylon,'  with  a  retiuest  that  he 
woiUd  compose  it  for  the  Norwich  F'estival  of 
1842.  [For  the  circumstance  of  the  Norwich 
Pestivsl  performsnoes,  see  AnndbtfikeNmfaU: 

(i)vl  Xoririr/i  .Uii.fira/  F'  ^ifivah,  by  R.  H.  Legge 
and  W.  E.  HanseU,  1896. J  In  1840  he 
conducted  the  Festival  at  Aix  -  la  -  Chapelle. 
Two  years  later  he  brought  out  at  Cassel  Wag- 
ner's '  Der  Fliegende  Hollander.'  That  Spohr, 
who,  in  the  case  of  lieethoven  and  Weber,  ex- 
hibited sndi  inaUlity  to  appreciate  novelty — 
and  who  at  l>ottom  wns  a  ronservative  of  con- 
servatives in  music — should  have  been  the  veiy 
first  musician  of  eminence  to  interest  himself 
in  Wagner's  talent  is  a  curious  fact  not  easily 
explained.  To  some  extent  his  predilection  for 
ex|>eriments  in  music — such  as  he  showed  in 
his  '  Weihe  der  Tone,'  his  Symphony  for  two 
orchestras,  the  Historic  Symphony,  the  Quartet- 
ConcertAUte  and  some  other  things — may  account 
for  it ;  while  his  long  familiarity  witii  thestsge 
had  doubtless  sliarpencd  bis  ]>*  rception  for  dra- 
matic effect,  and  tlius  enabled  him  to  recognise 
Wagner's  eminently  dramatic  genius.  But  tiiere 
was  in  Spohr,  lx)th  as  man  and  as  artist^  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  tdtra-Conservative,  nay 
almost  Philistine  element,  and  of  the  Radical 
spirit. 

To  the  great  diHa])|H)intmcnt  of  himself  and 
his  English  friends,  he  was  unable  to  conduct 
the  *  Fall  of  Babylon '  at  Norwich,  since  tiie 
Elector  refused  the  iiecessjirv  leave  of  absence. 
Even  a  monster  petition  from  his  English  ad- 
mirers and  a  special  request  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  the 
Elector,  had  not  the  desired  result.  The  oratorio, 
however,  was  performed  with  the  greatest 
snooess,  and  Spcmr  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
reports  of  his  triumph,  which  poured  in  from 
many  quarters.  On  the  iirst  day  of  his  summer 
vacation,  ho  started  for  England,  and  soon  after 
his  airival  in  London  ocndocted  a  perfonnanos 
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of  tlie  iipw  oratorio  ut  the  Hanover  Square 
Kooms.  Ou  this  and  otlier  occasions  his  re- 
oeption  here  was  of  the  moat  enihtuiutic  kind. 
The  oratorio  was  rejteiitofl  on  a  large  scale  l>y 
the  Sacred  Harnioaic  Society  in  Exeter  Hall. 
The  last  Philhamooio  Concert  of  the  season 
(  Inly  3)  wa.s  almost  entirely  devoted  to  Spohr, 
iiaviug  in  ita  programme  •  qnuphony,  an  over- 
tore,  a  Tiolin-ooncerto,  and  a  vooal  duet  ofhb. 
By  special  reijiiest  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  au  extra  concert  with  his  oo-oporatiou 
WM  given  on  July  10,  in  whieh  also  he  was 
well  re|)resente<l.  A  raostenjoyaMe  tour  through 
the  South  and  West  of  England,  and  Wales, 
brought  this  Tidt  of  Spohr's  to  a  happy  end. 

The  year  1844  was  marked  by  tlie  compo- 
sition of  his  last  opera,  '  Die  Kreuzlahrer '  (The 
Croaaden),  for  which  he  had  himself  srrangHl 
the  libretto  from  a  play  of  Kotzebue,  It  was 
performed  at  Cassel  and  Berlin,  but  liad  no 
lasting  snooeas.    Dnring  his  Taoations  he  made 

a  jouniey  to  Paris,  and  witnessed  at  the  Odi'on 
the  32nd  perfomiauco  of  the  '  Antigone '  with 
HendelsBonn's  nusie.  The  members  of  the 
Conservatoire  orehestm  arranged  in  his  honour 
a  special  performance  of  his  'Consecration  of 
Sound.'  In  the  same  year  he  ooaduoted  the 
'  Missa  Solcmnis '  and  the  Choral  Symphony  at 
the  great  fieethovon  Festival  at  Bonn.  The 
year  1847  saw  him  a^in  in  London,  where  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  ainioiniot  d  a  series  of 
three  concerts  for  the  production  of  his  princi^Kil 
sacred  compositions;  'The  Fall  of  Babylon,* 
'Calvary,'  'The  List  Judgment,'  'The  Lonl's 
Prayer,'  and  Milton's  84th  Psalm.  However, 
on  grounds  similar  to  those  whieh  had  roused 
so  much  opfiosition  at  Norwich,  'Calvary'  was 
omitted  from  tlte  scheme,  and  'The  i*'all  of 
Babylon '  repeated  in  its  place. 

On  his  H'turn  to  Cass.  l,  Sj-olir  seems  to  have 
been  (|uite  absorbed  by  the  great  political  events 
then  going  on  in  Germany.  In  the  summer  of 
1818  lie  spent  his  vacations  at  SVankfort,  where 
the  newly  created  German  Parliament  was  sit- 
ting, and  he  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  the 
debates  of  that  short-lived  ]>oIitical  assembly. 
In  1849  he  com|)Osed  a  fresh  symphony,  'The 
Seasons* — ^his  ninth.  With  1850  a  long  chain 
of  annoyanri  s  l>o;r»n.  When  his  usual  summ<  r 
vacation  time  arrived,  the  Elector,  probably 
intending  to  show  displeasure  at  his  political 

opinions,  refused  to  sign  tlie  leave  of  absi-noe — 

a  mere  formality,  as  hfa  right  to  claim  the  vaca- 
tion was  fixed  by  contract.  After  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  obtain  tlie  signature,  Sjiohr,  having 
made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  long  journey, 
left  Cassel  without  leave.  This  step  involved 
him  in  a  law-suit  with  the  ft<lniini8tration  of  the 
theatre,  which  lasted  for  four  years,  and  wliich 
he  iinally  lost  on  technical  grounds. 

For  the  London  season  of  18r»2  Sfwhr  had 
received  an  invitation  from  the  new  Opera  at 
Oovent  Garden  to  adapt  his  *  Faort'  to  the 


Italian  stage.  He  acconlingly  compoaed  recita- 
tives in  place  of  the  spoken  dialogue,  and  made 
some  further  additions  and  alterations.  It  was 
prfHluce<l  with  great  .snci  ess  under  bis  own 
direction  on  July  15,  the  priuci{ial  jtarts  being 
sustained  by  Oaatellan,  Ronooni,  Fomea,  and 
Taniberlik.  In  1853,  after  nuiny  fruitless  at- 
tempts which  were  regularly  frustrated  by  the 
Elector,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
Wagner's  '  Tannhiiuser '  at  Cassel.  In  reference 
to  it  he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  '  This  opera 
oontaina  a  great  deal  that  is  new  sad  beantifiil, 
but  also  some  things  which  are  ugly  and  ex- 
cruciating to  the  ear,'  and  speaking  of  the  2ud 
finale  he  says :  *  In  this  finale  now  and  then 
a  truly  frightful  music  is  produced.'  That  he 
considered  Wagner  by  far  the  greatest  of  all 
living  dramatio  composen  he  declared  as  soon 
as  li.'  became  ac(|uainte(l  with  '  Tlie  Flyirt^ 
Dutchman.'  From  'Tauuhuuser'  he  would  have 
prooeeded  to  *  Lohengrin,'  but  owing  to  the  usual 
opposition  of  the  court,  all  his  endeavourn  to 
bring  it  out  were  frustrated.  In  the  same  year 
he  came  for  the  sixth  and  last  time  to  England, 

to  fulfil  an  engagement  at  the  Xew  Pliilh  ii  rnonic 
Concerts.  At  three  of  these  he  conducted  not 
only  many  of  hta  own  works — esi^ecially  the 
Symjtlioiiy  for  two  oreliestms — but  also  the 
Choral  Symphony.  At  the  same  time  '  Jessonda* 
was  in  prepaiatimi  at  Govent  Garden.  But  as 
it  could  not  be  produced  before  the  >  ]<»!■  .  if  his 
vacation,  Spohr  was  unable  to  conduct  it 
himself. 

From  this  time  bis  jHJwers  began  to  decline. 
Ho  still  went  ou  composing,  but  declared  him- 
self dissatisfied  with  the  results.  In  1857  he 
was  ])ensi<pned  off,  very  much  apainst  bis  wish, 
and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  bad  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  arm,  which  compelled 
him  to  givf  up  violin-playing.  Once  more,  in 
1  S.'>8,  at  tlie  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Prague  Oonservatorium,  he  con- 
ducted his  'Jessonda'  with  wonderful  energv'. 
It  was  his  last  public  appearance.  He  diied 
quietly  on  Oct  83,  1859,  at  Cassel,  and  thus 

closed  the  loiit,'  life  of  a  man  and  an  artist  who 
had  to  the  full  developed  the  great  talents  and 
powers  given  to  him ;  who  raronghout  a  long 
career  had  livinl  up  to  the  ideal  lie  liad  conceived 
in  youth ;  in  whom  private  character  and 
artistic  activity  corresponded  to  a  rare  degree, 
even  in  their  foibles  and  deficiencies.  Tli.it 
these  last  were  not  small  cannot  be  denied. 
His  utter  went  of  critical  power  in  reference 
both  to  himself  and  to  others  is  fully  exj><>s.'d 
in  his  interesting  Autobiographv,' which,  hou  ■ 
ever,  bears  the  strongest  jios^ble  testimony  to 
his  rare  manly  straight  torwardness  and  sincerity 
in  word  and  deed,  and  to  the  childlike  purity 
of  mind  which  he  preserved  from  early  youtib 
to  latest  age.    Difficult  as  it  is  to  understand 
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liis  famous  criticisnia  on  Beethoven  and  his 
interest  for  Wagner,  their  sincerity  cannot  be 
doubted  for  «  moment.  According  to  his  lights 
he  ever  stood  tip  for  the  dignity  of  his  art,  with 
the  same  untlincbiug  independence  of  cliaracter 
with  vhich  he  dafaned,  not  without  personal 
risk,  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen.  It  is  true 
that  he  called  himself  a  disciple  of  Mozart. 
But  the  vidTenality  of  Homf  •  teknt  «aa  tiie 
very  reverse  of  Sjfohr's  exrlusive  indindualism  ; 
auil  except  in  their  great  regard  for  form,  and 
in  a  eertebi  limilMity  of  mdodie  ttmetare,  the 
two  masters  Jiave  hardly  anything  in  common. 
•Spohr  certainly  was  a  born  musician,  second 
only  to  the  very  greatert  masten  in  tme  mnrioa] 
instinct  ;  in  power  of  concentration  and  of  work 
hardly  inferior  to  any.  But  the  range  of  his 
talent  was  not  wide ;  he  never  seems  to  have 
bri'ii  iibl*'  to  step  out  of  a  given  circle  of  ideas  and 
Sieutimeuta.  He  never  left  the  circle  of  his  own 
individnality,  hut  drew  everything  within  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  left  nnn  h  mitside  of  that 
circle,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  achievements  of 
othsn  was  often  astounding.  This  is  illostnted 
by  a  Well-auth<  nti(ati-d  st<iiy.  A  impil  of  his 
left  him,  and  went  for  some  time  to  ijeipzig  to 
stady  the  piano  and  other  branches  of  mosio. 
On  his  return  to  (  'ius,-ii  1  In-  called  on  Spohr,  and 
was  asked  to  play  to  him.  The  pupil  pla\-ed 
Beethoven's  sonato  in  E  minor,  op.  90.  8]k>1ii 
was  much  struck,  and  when  f  ht'  piece  was  finishefl 
made  the  singular  inquiry, '  Have  you  composed 

much  more  to  that  style,  Herr  f ' 

He  was  fond  of  cxix'rimcnts  in  comjwsition  — 
such  as  new  combinations  of  instruments  (to  wit 
the  Double  Qnartots»  tiie  Symphony  for  two 
orchestrus,  the  Quaitst-Ooncerto,  and  ot]i«'i>i), 
or  adoption  <d  programmes  ('Coosecratioa  of 
Sound  ^;  Gonoertino,  '  Past  and  Present,'  etc), 
and  thus  showed  his  eagerness  to  strike  out  new 
paths.  Bat  after  all,  what  do  we  find  under 
thesB  B«w  drsBses  and  fresh'invmited  titles  but 
the  same  dear  old  Spohr,  incapable  of  putting 
on  a  really  new  face,  even  for  a  few  bars  I 
•Napoleon.' says  Rol»rt  Schumann*  (.'ipropoa 
of  SiK)Iu's  Ili^toiital  Syinpliony),  'once  went  to 
a  masked  ball,  but  Iwforo  he.  had  bven  in  the 
room  a  few  minutes  folded  his  arms  in  his  well- 
known  attitude.  "  The  EmpiTor  !  t  he  Ejuperor ! " 
at  once  ran  through  the  place.  Just  so,  through 
disguises  of  tho  Symphony,  one  kept  hearing 
'*  Spohr,  SfMdir"  in  every  comer  of  tliaroom.' 
Henoe  there  is  oonsideralilu  aamenoss — nay, 
monotony,  in  his  works.  Be  it  oratorio  or  con- 
oerto,  opera  or  string-quartet— be  treats  them 
all  very  much  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  it  is  not 
so  much  the  distinctive  styles  }>eculiar  to  these 
several  forms  of  music  that  we  find,  as  Spohr's 
peculiar  individuality  impressed  upon  all  of 
them.  He  certainly  was  not  devoid  of 
originality — in  fact  his  s^Ie  and  manner  are 
80  entirely  his  own  that  no  composer  ia  psrbape 
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I  so  ali'iolutely  unniistiikahle  as  he  is.  Tliat  an 
originality  so  strong  and  so  inalienable,  unless 
supported  by  creative  power  of  the  vsry  first 
order  and  control]e<l  \>y  sflf  criticism,  would 
easily  lead  to  mannerism  is  obvious  i  and  a 
mannerist  he  must  be  called.  Certain  melodious 
phrases  and  cadences,  chromatic  progressions  and 
enharmonic  modulations,in  thexnselves  beautiful 
enough,  and  most  effective,  ooeor  over  and  over 
again,  until  they  ap[K'ar  to  {lartakc  more  of  the 
nature  of  mechanical  contrivances  than  to  be  the 
natnrsl  emanations  of  a  living  mttsicsl  organism. 
The  present  lack  of  interest  in  SjKihr's  music  is 
probably  only  the  natural  reaction  from  an 
unbounded  and  indiseriminating  enthnilMD, 
which,  in  England  at  one  time,  used  to  place 
Spohr  on  the  same  level  \s  ith  Handel  and  Beet* 
hoven.  These  temjoiaty  fluctuations  will, 
however,  sooner  or  later  subside,  and  then  his 
true  2K>sition  as  a  great  master,  second  in  rank 
only  to  the  very  giants  of  ait,  will  be  again 
cstaMislied. 

The  todinical  workmanshix>  in  his  compoai* 
tkms  is  admirable,  the  thematic  treatment  hh 
strong  pdint  :  liut  it  wouM  apj>ear  that  this  was 
the  result  rather  of  a  happy  musical  organisation 
than  of  deep  study.  He  cannot  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  great  masters  of  counterpoint,  and 
the  fugues  in  liis  oratorios,  though  they  run 
smootiily  enough  and  arc  in  a  sense  efliwtive, 
can  hardly  be  called  highly  interetting  from  a 
musical  point  of  view. 

Symmetry  of  fonn  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristit's  of  his  works  ;  but  this  love  of 
symmetry  grew  eventually  into  a  somewhat 
I>odantie  formalism.  A  o&denza  without  its 
jiivceding  '  pa.s8age  and  shake  '  he  is  re|X)rted 
to  have  held  in  abhorrence.  His  instrumenta- 
tion showsthemaster*band  throughout,  although 
his  ]»redilection  for  extreme  ki  ys  jneM-nts  much 
difficulty  to  the  wind  instruments,  and  some- 
times,  especially  in  his  operas,  the  orchestra 
is  wanting  in  perspicaity,  and  not  free  from 
monotony. 

To  his  violin-oonoMrtoa — and  among  them 

especially  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th — must  be 
assigned  the  first  ]>Iaco  among  his  works.  They 
are  only  surpassed  by  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  are  probably  destined  to  Uw 
longer  than  any  other  of  his  works.  They  are 
distinguished  as  much  by  noble  and  elevated 
i''.<  lis  as  by  masterly  thematio treatment ;  while 
the  supreme  fitness  of  every  note  in  the  solo- 
part  to  the  nature  of  the  violin,  need  hardly 
be  mentioned.  Tliey  are  not  likely  to  disappear 
soon  from  the  rejxTtory  of  the  best  violinists. 
His  ducts  and  concertantes  for  two  violins, 
and  for  violin  and  viola,  are  of  their  kind  un- 
surpassed. By  the  frecjuent  employment  of 
double  ato{«  great  sonority  is  produced,  and,  if 
well  ]>layed,  tfie  ellsct  is  charming.  The  mass 
of  Ills  cliaml)er-mnsie,  agreat  number  of  ipnirteta, 
quintets,  double  quartets,  trios,  etc.,  is  nowa- 
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days  most  nmly  heard  iu  public.  Though  still 
favourites  with  amateurs  uf  the  older  generation, 
they  are,  with  few  exceptiunn,  all  but  unknown 
to  the  musicians  of  the  present  day.  The  reason 
for  this  most  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  severer 
standard  of  criticism  is  applied  to  chamber- 
music  in  general,  and  es[K'ciaIly  to  the  stringed 
quartet,  than  to  any  other  form  of  musical 
composition,  not  even  excepting  the  symphony. 
Spohr  as  a  com])oser  of  qiuutets  was  rarely  able 
to  shake  off  the  great  violin -virtuoso.  Some 
of  the  quartets — the  so-cal]e<I  <>uatuors  brillauts 
or  Solo  Quartets — are  «vow<  <ll}  \  iulin-conccrtos 
accompanied  by  Tiolin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
and  appear  to  have  been  written  to  supply  a 
momentary  want  And  eren  thooe  w  hich  clsim 
to  he  quartets  in  the  propor  sense  of  the  term, 
almost  invariably  give  to  the  tii-st  violin  au 
ondlW  prominence,  incompatible  with  the  true 
quartet  stx  lr.  Allowing;  all  this,  it  imist  bo 
maintaiiud  that  many  of  the  slow  moveuients 
are  of  great  biauty  ;  and  altogether,  in  spite  of 
UTiilcniabli-  ilrawbiuks,  lii.s  qiiart«'ts  contain  so 
iiiiu  h  tiiu!  aiitl  uoblt^  lau-sic  as  certainly  not  to 
<l*  ><-i  ve  tlu'  niter  neglet:t  they  have  fallen  into. 

His  oratorios,  still  eTijoyiiif^  a  certain  jwpu- 
larily  in  Entjlantl,  are  but  rarely  heanJ  iu  other 
OOantricH.  They  contain,  no  doubt,  much  beauti- 
fld  music,  and  occa'sionally  rise  even  to  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  Vet  one  cannot  help  feeling 
■  certain  incongruity  between  the  character  of 
the  words  and  the  musical  treatment — between 
the  stern  solemnity  of  such  subjects  as  '  Calvary ' 
or  'The  Last  Judgment '  and  the  quiet  charm 
•nd  sweetness  of  Si>olir's  music,  which  even  in 
its  meet  iK>werful  and  passionate  moments  lacks 
the  all-conqoering  foroe  here  demanded. 

Of  his  many  songs  a  f»'W  only  have  attained 
great  popularity,  such  as  '  The  Bird  and  tiie 
Haidsii,'  and  some  more. 

JiM  an  executant  Spohr  counts  amongst  the 
greatest  of  all  times.  Through  Franz  £ck  he 
received  the  solid  principles  of  the  Mannheim 
School,  and  Rode's  example  apjiears  afterwards 
to  have  had  some  influence  ou  his  style.  Ho 
was,  however,  too  original  to  remain  fettered 
l>y  any  school,  -still  less  uiuh  r  the  influence  of 
a  detinite  model,  lie  very  soon  formed  a  stylo 
of  bis  own,  which  sgMn — ^likc  his  stjrle  as  a 
composer — was  a  complete  reflex  of  liis  ]>eouliar 
individuality.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
he  treated  ^e  violin  pre-eminently  ss  a  singing 
instrument,  and  we  can  readily  l>elicve  that  the 
com2>oscr  of  the  Scena  Cautante  and  of  the  slow 
moTcroents  in  the  W»  and  clJier  Oonoertos, 
played  with  a  breadth  ami  lieauty  of  tone  and 
*  delicacy  and  reliuement  of  expression  almost 
nncqvalled.  A  hand  of  exceptional  size  and 
strength  enabled  him  to  execute  with  great 
faeility  the  most  difficult  double-stops  and 
stretches.  His  manner  of  howing  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  tlie  oM  PVench 
School  (Yiotti,  Rode).   Even  iu  quick  ^Assoges 


he  preserved  a  broad  full  tone.  His  staccato  was 
most  brilliant  and  effective,  moderately  quick, 
every  note  firmly  marked  by  a  movement  of  the 
wrist.  The  lighter  and  freer  style  of  bowing, 
that  came  in  with  Paganini,  and  has  been 
adopted  more  or  less  by  all  modem  players,  was 
not  to  his  taste.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
special  dislike  to  the  use  of  the  '  springing  bow,' 
and  it  is  a  characteristic  fact  that,  when  he  first 
brou^^ht  out  Mendelssohn '.s  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  Overture  at  Cassel,  he  insisted  on  the 
violins  playing  the  <|uick  passage  at  the  opening 
with  firm  strMceSi 

If  Si>ohr's  comiKisitions  for  the  violin  do  not 
present  abnonnal  ditficultieii  to  the  virtuoso  ol 
the  present  day,  Buch  Was  not  the  case  at  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  Tliey  were  then 
considered  th*i  ne  plus  W/ra  of  dilliculty.  We 
must  also  remember  that  he  was  too  great  an 
artiit  and  musician  to  care  for  display  of  execu- 
tive skill  lor  itJi  owu  sake,  and  that  iu  cou.se- 
quence  the  difficnltiea  contained  in  hi.s  work* 
do  not  liy  any  means  rejiresent  the  limit  of  his 
jH>wers  as  an  c\ee\itanl.  He  liad  a  large  numlM-r 
ot  [  iii  iLs,  the  best  known  of  whom  were  St. 
Lubin,  Pott,  Ferdinand  David,  Kom]<el,  Hla- 
grove,  Bott,  liargheer.  Hcnr^-  Holmes  belonged 
to  Us  school,  but  was  never  his  pupil.  Spohr 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  conductors  of 
his  time.  An  unerring  ear,  imperturbable 
rhythmical  feeling,  eneigy  and  fin,  weie  oom- 
bind  with  an  ini]H)sing  personal  appeanuwe 
and  great  dignity  of  bearing. 

As  a  man  he  was  nnivenaUy  respected, 
although,  owing  to  a  certain  reserve  in  his 
character  and  a  decided  aversion  to  talking,  be 
was  not  rarely  refwoached  with  coldness  and 
bruiiqueiiess  of  manner.  At  the  same  tinio  he 
gained  and  kept  through  a  long  life  certain 
intimate  friendships^with  Hsuptmaan'  and 
others — and  in  many  instances  showed  in^at 
kindness,  and  extended  not  a  little  courtesy,  to 
brother  artists.  That  this  was  not  incompatiUe 
with  an  extraordinary  sen<u«  of  liis  own  value 
and  importance  is  evident  in  every  page  of  his 
Autobiography,  a  most  amusing  work,  deserving 
a  better  tran.slation  than  it  has  yet  found.* 

His  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given 
below,  comprise  9  great  Symphonies ;  a  largfr 
number  of  Overtures  ;  1 7  Violin-Concertos  and 
Concertinos ;  many  other  Concert  pieces  (Pot- 
pourris, Variatfoos,  ete.)  Ibr  the  fioUii,  fiwirfolin 
and  harp  ;  15  Violin-Duets  ;  Duets  for  violin 
and  PF.  ;  4  Concertos  and  other  pieces  for 
clarinet ;  SS  String  Qoaiiels ;  S  Qnfntets ; 
4  Double  <>uartets;  5  PF.  Trios;  2  Sextets: 
an  Octet ;  and  a  Nonet ;  4  great  Oratorios  ; 
a  Mass ;  several  Peahna  and  Cantatsa ;  10 
Operas  :  a  great  many  Sonp',  Part  Songs  and 
other  vocal  pieces — over  200  works  in  all. 

I  Banntnwuin'i  Irttm  to  Hpobr  bav*  ^wui  paMidMxl  tn  ^'■^hiM" 
•nd  Hlllrr.   8e«  klm  Ltam  ^  a  LMptit  Cantar,  toMMialld  Ml 
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1.  <?4iiianrto  for  violin  (No.  1. 

A  mill. I. 
•i.  Oaoavto  for  V.  (No.  S,  D 


&  t  OmM CoiMMtwts tort  V. 

4.  S  Strin.-  Qii,«rt«t*  (C,  0». 
A,  Flr«f   r  t|-  iirrt  on  Air 

U«iii)rau  fur  V.  vlth  iioc 

of 'Jiiil  v.,  VloUanil  Bum. 
«.  VarUttont  (No.  ),  Ui  fur  V. 

■olu.  anrj  v..  VluU.  iinil 

Bm. 

7.  Concrrto  for  V.  |N«.  a,  C 
mln.t. 

a.  Variiitlon*  iNu.  S.  A  min.i 
lor^V^agloii  3iMl  V.,  Vlote. 

& 

10. 

u. 


<n>. 

M.  Intixidactlun  and  Rondu  iK) 
1         for  PP.  iind  V. 

47.  OoMerto  for  V.  Na  X.  A 
mln.  'In  ouxlo  d'uok 
Hernw    cantant*.'  (' 

«.  Flr»t  OiMrrUn<«  for  2  V. 
and  Otcfa.  (A  iBln.t. 


l:t. 


14. 


1«. 

IT. 


■J2. 


S3. 


31. 


Cimoert*  IH  V.  Qlfli  ^  B 

mln.). 

^^noSuHid  VmOo  c^Vd 

in  In.). 

(n.-Hun-  iN.i.  I.  C  mln. I. 
Orniid  Uuo  (i>r  V.  and  VttiU 

(No. 

• 

3  StriBf  <)aut«U  (Noa.  4,  S ; 

u  Omtom  (Ha.  S.  DK  '0I« 

Prtfrnig." 
Un>iid«  Hoimto  (or  PF.  (or 

HMplaud  V.  fBJ. 
ConMrt*  •»  V.  (S9.  Ob  j 

• 

Pint    utmdtmmg    ife . 

Pclan. 

Uvrrtar*  (No.  3,  'Al 
nin«.' 

Potpourri  on  thvinr*  of  Mn- 
aut  iNo.  %  Wo\ (or  V.  »kU> 
»«•.  <i<  Snd  V  ,  VIoU.  lUiJ 
Kv« 

I'otiMiunl  (Ml  tlu'iiu*?*  of  M(.- 
lart  (No.  &  O)  fur  V.  with 

CUitMt  •  Bmmmb*.  M>di 

Hnm«. 

Potixmrrl  on  nii-iii«  ■•(  M 
nrt  I  No.  4.  B)  fur  V.  iirUli 

AH-,  of  -Jiid  v.,  Tlote,  Md 


■a. 
an. 
n. 

.in. 


». 
31 

». 

|}. 
». 

39. 
4«. 
4L 

41 
44. 

4.V 


eOarsMBOonak 
ConMtto  tor  Curiaatllla.  I, 

C  mln.<. 
(^urtrt  for  0  V  .  Vln!.%,  mnd 

VIoloiie  I  No.  C.  U  mill.  I. 
I'oiMcrto  fur  V.  iNo.  0.  O 

mtn.). 

3  ftrinf  QimrM*  OXtm.  7.  R, 

9:  n>,  C  mln..  F  mlri.K 
Strlnn  Oimrtrt  (No.  10.  Ai 
Unuid  Nonetto  IP.  mal.i  (it 

v..  VInU.  VmIIo,  |U», 

yint*.  Obo*.  CUrinrt.  Bw- 

mon,  and  H«m. 
Ortrt   (K   maj.l   for  \'., 

Vlula*.  Vn-Uii,  CUriiirt.  'J 

lliini',  and  Haw. 
■i  y«lnt*t»  (or  a  v.,  2  Viola*. 

and  Vcalkt  (Ha  t.     :  No. 

Xatt«no(taiOtarwlBd  tn- 
•truMMBli  and  TurkUh 
i«ad. 

FaataitalorllMr»(A»l. 
VartaUaMlN>aHFlF% 
6  Oothmii  Map  pmmA  «f 

BoDpl. 

Conevrio  lar      fKo.  7.  F. 

mln. I. 

3  Iiurtji  for  V.  (Noa.  7.  S.  9 ; 

1)  min..  Ki. 
Onuidc  PolonaU*  (A  min.) 

lor  T.  with  Oreh. 

•  Qwman  Boat*  (3rd  honk  of 

Pot^Mirl.  Arrmngi'iriont  lor 
V.  and  PP.  of  up.  •J4. 

Qnatuor  Brillant  <ur 
■trtniMl  Initr.  (No.  I],  Kl. 

•  4.ji»rt  Bnngii  (or  mali- 
Vnlcva. 

a  Htrlnr  QutrtcUi  iSm.  13. 
n  1 1    (  .  E  mln.,  F  min  i 


M  to 

Hatip. 


lllMnmlafa> 


fotpaunl  (f$  niln.l  f<ir  V. 
and  rr.  OB  Ain  (tuiu  -  IHr 
ZanherfUtlA' 


BO. 

SI.  arand  Rondo  liir  T.nid  W. 
Boncprtanta. 

n,  ttuioM    for    PK..  KliiU. 

CUrliipt.  Horn,  and  llax- 

•C'ti  (('  mln,  I. 
0&  jtmiiiKriiM'nt  u(  up.  £2  lur 

PP.  and  •tiiofed  UwU. 
54.  ItoalorSMoVolwiaBtt 

5-part  Cbo(r». 
as.  Concerto  for  V.  iN,,.  n.  D 

inln.l. 

M.  PMpourrl  for  \'.  an'l  I'K.  on 
Aln  from  "  1>mji  uiit«rljr(^ 
chi-nr  Oirf«r(«t ' 

87.  Concerto  (or  Clarluct  CSo.  2. 
»|. 

as.  a  string  Uiuirt<  t«  iNn*.  Id. 

IT.  IS  :  Kl>.  A  mln..  fii. 
SO.  Piitiomrrt  (A  mln. I  nn  IrUh 

Air«  for  V.  and  Oreh. 
-Fawt.'Op«nk 
rii  guatuor      Krlttanl  for 

ntrinirwl  (ii-Ir    (N.>   1.%,  II 

niln  1. 

Hi  ConiTto  fur  V.  (Xo.  10.  A 

mln.  I. 
lil.  ■  .irMondft,'  Qpeia. 
tU.  Potpourri  I A9I  oD  Aim  trmn 

'  JrMotKla,'    for    V.  and 

ViTlIii  with  Orrh. 
fO.  Donlilc  String  tjuartot  (No. 

1.  D  lulii.). 

^  '«S£l?'Li^-S!!?'^  oo  Atn 
Of^i,   ^^^^^^^  and 

)~  .1  |iii.«  r  MtMlli'Oa  1  T 

I  N  ".  10.11.11;  Aarin..  b, 

n  mln.). 
G8.  Qnatnor  Brillant  (No.  lA 
A  I. 

*.  (jutntrt  (iiT  ■trlnKi-d  ln»tr. 

iN".  ;l.  B  niln.i- 
7a  Oimwlo  for  V.  (No.  11.  O). 
71.  rWrna  an4  Alia  fcr  SaaiBnow 
7J.  i>  (ii^nnaa  StavitaMK  4  ot 

Honnl. 
IX  'Dct  Bcnmlat.'Opm. 
74.  S  Btrlnc  (}iiikrt«ta  (Nm.  90. 

21.  7i:   A  lain..  Vh.  T> 

ifilii. 

T.'i.  UnTliirr,  •  Mac>i«th '  (B 
■nin.l. 

7fl.  •  Pl<?tro  Ton  Alauio,'  Open. 

T7.  D<>ul>l*  Qinrtrt  (nr  •trfnipid 
ln»tr.  (Nm.  ii. 

Third  Hyniphi.ny  if  niln.l. 
T'l.  I 'MiuTrtii  fiT  V.  lA  mill. I. 

ruti-iurrl  f.irClnrliirt  |K,I. 
81.  PantiiaJa  and  Variation*  for 

•3.  S  Btrtnf  QoartcU  OXtm.  ». 

34.  35  :  E.  ».  A  niln.l. 
ex  Qnatiiurttrlllaut(»r*trlD«ad 

tmtr.  (No.  M,  Bb). 
M  S  atttaa  OpiOito  (Hap.  Z7. 

IB.        D  mtB.,  Ah,  B 

niln.l, 

W>  :i  l'»vlm«  for  I>oublc  Choir 

and  .•'•■lo  Voliwi. 
Hi.  Fiiurth    8)rmphon3r,  'Th* 

r<^<na«Tatlon  of  Boond.' 
ST.  Doobla  Qnartet  for  (trlnfMl 

loaU.  (No.  a.  K  mln.). 
m.  Second  Confwtanto  for  S  V. 

with  Or.  h 
(«,  '  F.rliui.  I  uii,' Ml  Marlrnhad,' 

Val.ws  f.ir  tirch.  (A  niln.). 

90.  A   4.tMrt   Hon(B   fur  Mai* 

Vol  CPU. 

91.  Vo)iit.-t  fiT  •tr1n):«<l  Inntr. 

iN.  4,  <;  11.111. 1. 
SI  Con.^rtin.)  fur   V.   i.No.  2. 
F,  m«)  I. 


>  Ad  earlier  oalaloflne,  inparfect  l>ut  rerr  Dwfnl  In  ita  Uiii«.  waa 
thatof  JMtaHl— ParMMMiML  etc.  CMwI.  Ltx-hfaaRlt. 

Unknown  and  m*  to  b«  loand  in  Bchl«tt«r«r'*  Oatalocoe. 
Itgrwatkakfttaii 


Oji. 

Kl.  Qnatnor  Brillant  (<ir>tnn(ed 

ln»tr.  iNii.  SO,  A  mln.!. 
SU.  IS  »on«t  fur  0>ntrmlt<i  or 

Baritone  I  Book  »u(  BonoJ. 
ai  Duo  Coocvrunt  tor  Pfl!,  ud 

V.  (O  mln.). 
'M,  Duo  Concwtant  for  PF.  and 

V.  (Fl. 

WT.  Hymn,  •  Ht  Caixlli..'  Cbo- 

riu,  8«pninr<  H^iln. 
tCn.  PwUm  -U.  fur  «:barua.  8utn 

Voloaa.  and  FF. 
UK  Hymne,  "Golt,  do  hint  |rru» 

(<lod.  thou  art  (fn«ti.  f.  r 

tThnrtia,  6olo  VuUt*,  and 

Orth. 

iW.  Pantaaia  on  Saanaeh-a  ■  IMe 
Mhtar  «H- UhHn  tain 
of  a  Oanevt-Orrrtan  for 

Ordi.  (Md  lip,  10131. 

00.  • 

Ul.  fl  Ocnaau  Songs  (book  0  of 
iVinfil, 

Oi  Fifth  (lympbanr  (C  rain.). 

Kalitiulii  up  S19  iu«»|  a«  rtrat 

Ii4''\  riucnt. 
OJt.  ti  GtTmivii  K>ntrii  with  acTt.  of 

PF.  and  C'l»r!nft  (Book  7 

of  Hotijf*  ., 
04.  '  Vater    tmaer '  (word*  fajr 

Klu|Mt<Kkl. 

on.  8  aotigm  (Bcxik  »  n(  Bonpil. 
(K.  (jiiinU't  for  »tnii,fiil  lii>tr. 

(.No.  C.,  «  mln. I, 
(fl.  3  Ouota  for  Soprano  and 

TeoorvMin. 
o«*.  .1  UnttetorSanaiUMiL 

01.  • 

III  r-'iicrrtino  |ar  T.,  'tonat 

uiiil  Ji-tft'(Ko.  3,  A  mln.). 
II.  Hondo  alia  8pa>rnuo!a  (Cl  (or 

PF.  and  V. 
I'i.  Dno  Oonoertant  lur  FF.  and 

V.  (No.  3.  B). 
l.L  flonatoComiHtanta  for  Harp 

and  V.  itU, 

14.  l>o.  \fhl. 

15.  Uo.  (A^l. 

le.  Iliatorloal  BrmpboDv  (Nou  e, 
01.  IMtoatod  to  the  Phil 
hamumic  6or..  t.<>n<l<>n. 

17.  Pantaaia  (or  FF,  nn.i  V.  >.i, 

Airafraoi '  Drr  AIchjmUL' 

18.  Pantaaia  for  PF.  |«r  Utrp\ 

and  V.  on  Alts  it  Vaadcl 
and  Abt  Vogler. 

19.  Trio  Conoertant  (E  mtBtllir 

FF.,  v..  and  Vu  llo. 

20.  A  4- flirt  Botipi  for  niixi«l 

Volcwa. 

md  OOHlMhta  Im 


op. 
I'AI. 

ISO. 

w. 

lai 

138. 
134. 

13S. 

m 

137. 


IrlTi, 
140. 

141. 

14-i. 

14.1. 

144. 

14S. 

14(1. 
147. 


t^lntat  (or  itriaMd  Inate. 

(No.  S,  R  mln.). 
Quintet  for  PP.,  f  T.,  Ttoia, 

and  Voello. 
taartet  Concerto  for  S  V., 

Violaand  VceUo.with  Urcb. 
Btrllik-  yu-irtrt  tXOb  a.  AL 
Trti.  for  17  .  V.,a||d  idfi* 

(Nn.  4.  Bbf. 

PiKim  84  (MUtoa).  Oham 

and  Solo  VoioM  wWh  Onb. 

fif,h-   MuvtnvVr    for  V. 

an. I  I'K 
iKi.iil.lp  Vu..it.-t  (.No.  4.  li>). 
flrniphonjr  (No.  h,  G  min.!. 

Uvdlratnl  to  the  PhUhaiw 

manic  80c.  of  London, 
■onatlna  for  PP.  and  Toifl^ 

'An  8le  am  Clarler.' 
n  K- tii-«   iUo«>k  9f.  LOck- 

H.HUI  for  9  v..  s  Vlolaa, 
and  2  VcwUoa  (C  IMlLJ. 

Quartet  (No.  91,  ClT^ 
Trio  (or  PP.,  v.,  and  Vcello 

No  R.  O  uiin  ). 
Symphony  'Tbo 

(No.  91. 
Qnintrt  (or  atringad 

(No.  7,  O  min.), 
Srchu  HalunatB^  Ut  T. 

and  PP. 
HtrliiK  gnarlrt  (No.  83.  Of. 
Hepti-t  f.  1  I  F..  FluU,  daih 

net.  Horn.  Boaaooo.  V.,  aail 


m  ODnataforST.  (Vo.  I.  V|- 

dertlnttnl  t..  thp  liruthel* 

Hoiii,.-!,  s-i- .ii.j.  i.w.ia*! 

14*.  Ilondoletto  for  FF.  lOl. 

150.  3  liiii-tn  (or  8  v.  (No  I,  Dl. 

(1^  <  PP  IV*.  153  I  Peters 

151.  «  4 -part  iktogn  (or  mlx(.d 

Voice*. 

152.  Rtrlnit  QTiart«-t.  No.  .T4  (Ebl. 
133.  3  DurU  for  2  V  iNo.  3.  C). 
I.%t.  «  f<.iiigi.  (ur  a  RirUwui'  votat 

withaoc.  otV.  andPF. 

Work*  witnoot  On»milHB. 

■  l>fr  Z»H)kriinpf  mit  der  0«> 

Oirrtiiri  .met  Hm  A Ir  f turn  tlW 
C'anUta.  '  Uiui  l>r(rrit<-  Dwteli> 
land.' 

'  Zemir*  and  Arar.'  Opara. 
'Mo  latrtan  Dlafa'lTlMl 


Jodfmentl 

'  V^ti-r  I'riw 


Oratorio. 

(w.inlKhy 


MenacbenMieB.'  for  Doable 

Orrh. 

23.  F»«Iml2H.    Chnrnii  and  tiolo 

V..|r-,.«  with  Or^n  or  PF. 
Trio  dni^prtiint  (or  PP..  V., 
and  Vci  llo  I  No.  "2,  F  nial.). 

24.  Trio  CunMrtanC  (or  PP..  V., 

and  Vcvlln  (No.  3,  a  min.t. 
33.  8<>naU  (AH  (or  PP.  IMl. 

t-HtMl  to  M«ndetaotea 
98.  CoMo-rt  OTfitUfitb  *te  «ni- 

«U-n  Hlyl  •  (I>). 
27.  •KliTflih  o.  humorlatiarh.' 

«  Duattlnoa  for  PP.  and  V. 
«.  Oonctcto  lor  V.  |Hol  it,  B 

arin.)i. 


'  Urr  .\Ichyiuiat.'  Opera. 
Ttollnacknla. 

•  Dee  Hailandt  Mate  r 
(Calvary  I.  Oratorio, 

Ovrrtnri.  and  Baog  Itr  1 
•  l>w  Matn  w.' 

•  l)rr  Fall  ItehTtont;'   

'  IMe  Kn-uxtahnr*  (n»  On^ 

■adeni.  Opeim. 

38  VIoUa  fitudlM  hy  KiorUky 
with  aSnd  V.  jwrt  addr*!.  flngermj 
and  )a>w<il 

A  niiiol"  lit.--  h.--,  mritt.-n  (nr 
and  pabtubnl  In  varioo*  Albuau 
and  CoUrrtlon*. 
A    conaMerahla   WMtor  af 
tni 


SPONDEE  (Lat.  Spondceus).  A  metrical  foot, 
consisting  of  two  long  ■jrlkUes  (-  - ),  the  first 
of  which  is  enforced  by  an  accent.  It.s  i-tlect  is 
well  illustrated  in  Handcl'B  '  Waft  her,  Aiigeb.' 


ttla  •  rlooa  tlicre  Hka  pan 


to 


riae. 


It  is  abo  frequently  employed  in  instrumental 
moremente,  m  in  thfl  third  mtileet  of  the  Bmdo 
of  Baethovwn't  *8oute  pallidtiqiie.'  w.  n  b. 


flte. 
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SFONTINI 


SPOMTINI,  Oasparo  Lmoi  PAcmoo,  bora 

Nov.  1  4,  1774,  at  Majolati,  n.  ar  Jrsi  (the  birth- 
place of  Pergolesi),  of  simple  peasants.  Three 
of  his  brot)i«n  took  ord«ra,  and  Gasparo  ma  also 
destiiu'd  for  tlif  pritsthoo^l.  An  uncle  on  the 
father's  side  took  chaise  of  the  delicate  child  of 
eight,  and  gave  him  elemoitKry  infltrnetion.  It 
happened  that  a  in  w  organ  was  to  huilt  for 
this  nnole's  church,  aud  the  builder,  who  had 
been  aent  for  from  Seeanatl,  took  up  bis  abode 
for  the  time  at  the  parsonage.  Here  he  !>rnught 
his  harpsichord,  and  U  auid  an  earnest  listener  in 
Spontini,  wboiroold  try  to  pick  out  for  himself 
Wliathe  ha<l  heard,  wla-never  the  organ- builder 
was  abaent.  The  Utter  noticed  the  boy's  talent, 
and  advised  his  nnole  to  have  bim  edooatad  aa 
a  musician ;  but  to  this  tlie  priu-st  would  iy 
no  means  consent,  resorting  indeed  to  baxu 
msasnres  to  diiTs  the  mnsio  out  of  bim.  The 
ZSanlt  was  that  SfKjntini  ran  away  t<}  Moiite  San 
Vito,  where  he  had  another  uncle  of  a  milder  dis- 
position, who  procured  him  miuio  lessons  from  a 
certain  Quintiliani.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the 
uncle  at  Jesi  relented,  took  back  his  nephew,  and 
bad  him  well  grounded  by  the  local  musicians. 

In  1791  his  jMirents  took  liini  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio 
de'  Turchini.  His  masters  for  counteqioint  and 
composition  were  Sahi  and  Tritto,  for  singing, 
Tarantino.'  In  the  Neapolitan  Conservatories 
a  certain  number  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
were  set  to  teach  the  im n  l)ackward  ones. 
These  '  monitors,'  as  we  should  say,  were  called 
mucMrini  or  maeatrieelli.*  In  1795  Spontini 
iH-caiue  a  candidatofor  tiie  post  of  fourth  mafs- 
triiio,  but  the  examiners  gave  the  preference  to 
another  pu])il.  This  seems  to  have  roused  the 
lad  to  special  industry,  and  in  a  short  time  he* 
was  apjiointefl  tii-st  mafsfrino.  His  exercise  for 
tliu  conipL-titiuii  <jf  1795  lias  been  preserved,  and 
is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Rciil  CoUegio  di 
.Musica  at  Naples.  It  must  be  the  earliest  of 
his  coinpositions  now  in  existence. 

Sitontini  had  aln  a^ly  composed  some  cant  it  is 
and  ••luiii  h music  [uTi'oriiiciI  in  N.iiibs  aii'i  tlie 
neighhoui IumhI,  and  in  1796  iiad  an  upportuiiity 
of  attempting  opera.  Tlu-  invitation  came  from 
oTii>  of  the  directors  of  tlie  Teatro  Argentina  in 
Konic,  wlio  bad  been  pleaj^e^l  with  some  of 
Spontini's  mnsio  which  he  had  heard  at  Naples. 
The  professors  seem  to  have  refused  him  b-ave 
to  go,  so  he  k^ft  tbe  ('onservatorio  by  stealth, 
and.reatdiing  Koin*  ,<ini<  klycompoaed'Ipuntigli 
delle  donne'  witli  Iniliiint  siiccess.  He  was 
readmitted  into  the  Turchini  at  tlie  intercession 
of  Piccinni,  who  had  lived  at  Najilcs  since  liis 
return  in  1791,  and  gave  Si^mtini  valualile  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  comixMiition,  particularly  for 
bis  next  opfl(a,'L'Eioismoridii»lo.'<  This  also 


at  Ml 


t  FtortoKfaOww  «rtw  mMm  umttm  i 

liWK  v&L  L  p.  an.   On  ft,  en  flattnw  I 
Tarantlnou  8p.>nttiil .  m«t»-r, 

»  Ut-htenUiitl.  /i,:i.n.„r  /,iUl'-jrnXa  detla  Mnriea  (Milan, 183BI. 

Tol.  U.  p.  ao.  I'lurluio.  pp.  Mi,  8UW,  Mu)  elKvharc 

« l«>aSBdMi|nltoa  ' 


was  proinoed  In  Romo  (1797)»  as  well  aa  a  third, 

'  II  (into  Pittorc'  (1798).  Next  followed  thre-e 
operas  for  J^'lorence,  all  in  1798.  Meantime 
Naples  bsd  began  to  fix  its  attsntkm  on  Spon- 
tini. '  L'Kmismo  ridicolo'  (one  art)  was  given 
at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  during  the  Carnival  of 

1798,  and  reprodnoed  m  two  acts  as  *La  fints 
Fiiosofa  '  at  the  .same  honst^  in  tho  summer  of 

1 799.  In  the  Carnival  of  IbOO  the  same  theatre 
brought  oat  a  new  work  hy  the  indnsfarions  oom* 
lH>ser,  '  La  fuga  in  nia.schera.'  It  is  douVitful  if 
be  was  present  at  the  performance  ;  for  on  Dec 
21,  1798,  the  Oonrt,  alarmed  at  the  adranoeof 
the  French  troo|i8,  took  flight  to  Palemio,  and 
Cimarosa,  who  as  maestro  di  cappella  should 
have  gone  too,  reftiabg  to  stir,  Spontini  was  put 
in  his  place,  and  during  1 800  composed  for  the 
Court  in  Palermo  no  lees  than  three  operas,  in  the 
fiMiile  ud  mpid  style  of  a  true  diseiple  of  tlie 
Neapcditaa  School.  Tliis  is  s]H'<  ially  worth 
noting,  as  he  afterwards  oompletely  changed  in 
this  respect,  and  elaborated  most  slowly  and 
carefully  the  very  works  on  which  his  Eurojtean 
fame  rests.  In  Palermo  he  also  began  to  teacli 
singing,  but  towards  the  end  of  1800  was  forced 
to  leave,  as  the  climate  was  affecting  his  health. 
After  supplying  more  operas  for  Rome  and 
Venice,  he  jiaid  a  visit  to  Jesi,  and  then  took 
ship  at  Naples  for  Marseilles.  His  objective 
was  Paris,  and  there  he  arrived  in  1S03. 

From  Lnlli  downwards  all  Italian  com}>o«ers 
seem  to  have  been  impelled  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  French  capital.  And,  with  the  soh'tary 
exception  of  Gluck,  we  may  say  that  cjich  fresh 
development  of  French  ojH-ra  has  originated  with 
an  Italian.  Invariably,  linwever,  thosf  foreign 
artists  have  hod  to  encounter  the  onslaughts  of 
the  national  jealousy.  The  Bonffoniats,  Gfaick, 
Cherubini,  all  went  through  thesanie  experience : 
it  was  now  Sjiontini's  turn.  Tlie  work  i>y  which 
he  introduced  himself  at  the  Tln'-ativ  Italien  (as 
arrangefl  in  1801),  '  La  finta  Fiiosofa."  was,  it  is 
true,  well  received  ;  but  when  lie  entered  on  the 
.special  domain  of  the  French  oj»era-comique  he 
was  roughly  disillusioned.  Ilis  tirst  work  of  the 
kind,  'Julie,  ou  le  iK)t  de  fleurs' (March  1S04), 
failed,  and  though  remodelled  by  the  coinjHJSSr 
ami  revived  in  1805,  could  not  cvrn  tlj.  ii  keep 
the  boards.^  The  second,  '  L<i  [K-titc  .Maison' 
(June  23.  1804),  was  hi8se<l  off.  This  fate  was 
not  wholly  undeserved.  Sjiontini  had  fancied 
that  the  light,  ]>leasing,  volatile  style,  which 
suiteil  his  own  countrymen,  would  equally  please 
the  Parisian.s.  The  cf»injMisitioii  of  '  La  |>otit«' 
Maisou '  (three  acts)  ix  cupie<l  him  only  two 
months,  and  '  Julie '  considerably  less.  I  only 
know  the  latter,  which  was  also  pnoduoed  (with* 

made  In  print  thnt  It  nin  Ctnixniu  and  not  Pin-liiiil  »h»  F>ir 
Spoiitlnl  fii.trtirtiiui  l!  t.)><i^iti>>ii. 

^  ViHt  fpKtiit  <i1  yi  t  unnthrr  <itx-r»,  •  I,  Araurr  angrvto'  (KaplM, 
17MI',  but  thrr«  l9  no  tnpntion  nf  It  In  FlatiniD'i  4th  volunik 

*■  At  lea*t  nu  aa)'!!  FiHIa.  aho  wa*  Ilvlny  In  Part*  frum  th*  mMdl* 
of  ISM  t«  INII,  anil  «hu  not  unly  Utok.  trmt  Intvmt  In  Sponttn) « 
work  a  lint  prrwinallr  »(<|n.ilut«d  »lth  hint.  I/nlrhnr.  iii  hn 
arrllmr  TtnUhutler-lrjieon  itvUa,  IMn.  p.  Ml.  (Itra  a  vbullr 
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■aeoeoa)  in  Berlin,  Dec.  5»  1808.  Hero 

there  some  isolated  bit  of  melody  recalls  the 
xiser  of  the  '  Vestale, '  but  that  is  alL  Fetis 
irka  that  the  forms  of  this  opem  are  {dentical 

.  those  of  the  earlier  Neapolitans,  (iuglielmi, 
arosa,  and  Paisiello.  Tliia  is  true  ;  but  it 
t  be  added  that  Spontini  by  no  means  at- 
B  to  the  sprightliness  and  charm  of  his  prade- 
OTs.  The  melodies,  though  vory  attractivf, 
often  trivial.  SStronger  work  tlian  this  was 
led  to  best  the  French  oompoeera,  with 
ml  at  their  head,  ami  UoicMifu,  who  had 
ady  writtfMi  the  'Caiilede  iiagdad,'  in  their 
ks.  Si>oiaiui,  however,  was  not  diaootmgefi. 
nng  Uiis  i>eriod  Fetis  met  him  occ-a-sion- 
'  at  a  J (ianofortc- maker's,  and  was  struck 
h  Itiii  invincible  contidenco  in  himself, 
waa  making  a  liveliliood  by  giving  singing- 

Seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  making  an 
presaion  with  his  present  style  he  broke  away 

ui  it  entirely,  and  trietl  a  new  ideal.  His 
•y  next  opera,  'Milton'  (Nov.  27,  1804),  a 
;le  work  in  one  act,  is  of  an  entirely  different 
uaeter,  th»'  iiulodies  more  expressive,  the 
rmony  ami  un  ht'stratioii  ri'  lu  r,  the  whole 
>ru  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  sentiment 
x)gether  more  earnest.  Bat  the  most  interest- 
j;  point  in  the  score  is  tlio  ovidonco  it  affords 

^lozart's  influence.  One  is  driven  to  the 
ndosion  that  Spontini  had  now  for  the  first 
no  made  a  solid  acquaintance  with  the  works 
the  (iennan  masters.  As  Cherubini  saw  in 
aydn,  so  Spontini  henceforth  .saw  in  Mozart 
nd  shortly  afterwards  in  anothtr  (Mrmau 
niposcr)  a  pattern  of  unattainril  lt-  excfllencc. 
ven  iu  old  age  he  used  to  s|icak  of  Don  Juan 

*  that  immortal  ehef-ttauvret'  and  it  was  one 

the  very  few  works  iK'sides  his  own  which 
)  conducted  when  director -general  at  Berlin, 
he  fine  hymn  to  the  Sun  (No.  4)  has  some- 
ling  of  the  mild  solemnity  win  K  Mozart 
intrived  to  impart  to  tlu-  '  Zimhertiote,'  au'l 
so  to  his  contpositiun^i  lur  the  Fret.-iuasonM. 
he  most  remarkable  number  is  the  quintet 
No.  7).  Ilcro  warmth  and  nobility  of  niclwly, 
iipreasivo  declamation,  rich  accompaniment, 
id  eharm  of  ooloor  ars  all  united.  Sneh  a 
iecc  as  this  is  ind<'<  d  scarcely  to  Ix'!  found  in  his 
kter  works.  With  the  Neapolitan  school  it 
as  nothing  in  common,  but  is  for  the  most 
art  drawn  from  the  Mozartean  fount  of  beauty, 
ith  triKos  of  that  grandeur  and  nobility  so 
luphaticaliy  his  own.  The  change  of  style 
'hidi  separates  hte  later  works  from  his  earlier 
m-i  U,  at  any  rate  in  this  quintet,  already 
umplete.  In  other  pieces  of  the  opera  the 
TespeKtsn  is  still  discernible,  ss  for  instance, 
I  the  crexmtlo,  which  became  so  celebrated  in 
Lossini's  works,  thnnt,'])  known  to  others  besides 
>{K)ntini  before  KoHsini  s  day. 

'  Milton '  took  at  onoe  with  the  French,  and 
isde  iti  way  into  Osrmany,  being  produced  in 


BsfUii  (translation  by  Treitschke)  Manb  S4, 

1806,'  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Vipuna. 

The  writer  of  the  libretto,  £tieune  Jouy, 
played  a  oomridenible  part  in  Spontini's  life. 

He  was  present  at  the  performance  of  '  La  petite 
Maison,'  but  its  complete  fiasco  (the  work  of  a 
jealous  cli<iue)  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  saw 
in  Spontini  a  man  of  great  dramatic  talent,  and 
found  iu  the  despised  work  a  host  <»r  beauties 
of  the  first  rank.  Meeting  the  com^Kiser  the 
following  morning,  he  offend  him  a  libretto  of 
his  own,  wliich  Spontini,  in  no  wny  disheartened 
by  hia  failure,  immediately  accepted.  This 
libretto  waa  not  'IfUton,'  but  *U  Yeatale.'* 
It  was  originally  intended  for  CHaembini,  but  he 
could  not  make  uji  his  mind  to  comjiose  it,  and 
after  a  long  delay  returned  it^  To  Spontini  it 
afforded  the  means  of  ranking  himself  at  onoe 
with  the  first  ojKM-atic  com|ioser8  of  tlic  day. 

How  '  Milton  '  and  '  Vestale '  stand  to  each 
other  in  matter  of  date  it  is  impossible  to  asoer* 

tain.  That  tlio  latter  WaS  composed  Itcfore 
'  Milton  '  w  as  put  on  the  stage  is  not  probable, 
since  in  that  case  the  two  must  have  been  written 
within  less  than  six  months.  What  probably 
hap|»ened  was  this — an  opportunity  offered  to- 
wards the  cloee  of  1804  of  producing  a  small 
open  at  the  ThMtrs  Feydean,  and  Spontini 
then  broke  off  the  longer  work  tipoii  which  he 
waa  already  engaged  to  avail  himself  of  this  new 
chance.  He  may  not  have  been  sorry  too  to 
make  a  preliminary  trial  of  his  new  style  upon 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  for 
certain  that  the  score  of  the '  Vestale '  was  finished 
in  1806.  Joay  says  that  it  took  three  years  to 
overcome  the  opjwsition  to  its  production,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  Dec  15,  lb07. 

He  was  now  fortunately  in  favour  with  the 
Empress  Josephine — to  whom  In-  dedicated  the 
score  of  'Milton' — and  wasap|)ointed  her  'Com- 
positeur partieuHer.*  A  cantata,  '  L'  Eooelsa 
Gara,'  p^oruuHl  Feb.  8,  1806,  at  the  fStes  given 
in  honour  of  Austcr  litz,  helfi'  d  to  increase  this 
goodwill,  which  i)roved  of  vital  importance  to 
Spontini  in  maintaining  his  ground  against  the 
ojtpo-^ition  of  the  ('oiis<rvatoirc.  To  such  a 
length  waa  this  opposition  carried  that  at  one 
of  the  Oomserts  Sp&ituels  in  Holy  Week,  1807, 
an  oratorio  of  his  was  yelled  off  tlic  .-^tage  by 
the  students.  Meantime,  however,  through  the 
Empress's  patronage,  '  La  Vestale '  was  in 
rehearsal  at  the  Oitera.  Hut  so  prejudice<l 
were  the  artists  against  the  work  that  the 
rehearsals  went  on  amid  ridicule  and  ojiposition, 

1  Trichmann  t  IMerarg  Rrmaint,  edtUd  b)r  Dlii<el«U(lt  (Statt- 
■mrt.  Cotta.  ISO),  p.  «ia  ,    .    ^  . 

rtataU.  in  the  Tti-'-tlrr  d  fU'^ifK  /"wy  ilSrl«.  IW-I'  v,,l  II  |.  ]«t 
rt  trq. 

>  Ko  Mtyii  Vnii^  nthen  harf  (UtMt  Uukt  IimIiIw  CberuMnl  11  bad 
bcm  offrrMl  to  M^htil.  BoieMiM.  PUr.  MS  »Hww,  aaS  ttM*  tt* 
thrn  unknoirn  Spontini  wmb  lart  rwrnrc*.  TtMit  tila  tetUr  put «( 

til.' «l  «l.-iiii-nt  I.-  pmltlTtly  uiitrav  wr  kii<iw  fnun  Jouy  himwlf.  Bnd 
til-'  r-  «t  will  lint  beiir  exMDlnktlon.  nx-  iiil»tKln-«  u  t<>  thr  <1p»«II» 
of  S|«.ntliit'i  Uh  Twy  ntimrn>ua.  Jouy  wen  did  not  km>«  Um 
cnrTivt  fl»t«  of  kU  Mrtk.  for  he  itimk*  of  Mm  In  1804  M  '  *  paiM 
dp  vtngt^nq  aM.'  Star  •  loug  time  h*  wm  milvenailjr  luppoMA 

to  iMv»  bMB  hwM  !■  ina 
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both  inaide  and  outside  the  theatre.  Some 
foundation  for  this  no  doubt  did  exist.  Even 
in  the  '  Fmta  Filottofa '  the  orchestra  was  said 
to  hftV9  drowned  tlie  T(rfoM.>  yTbetherthuwu 
justifiofl  I  cannot  say,  but  there  is  some  {^ound 
for  it  in  the  '  Yestale,'  which  also  fell  short  in 
many  other  poinla.*  F4tis  attended  the  re- 
hearsals, and  is  an  unimpaohable  witness  on 
this  point.  SjiontiTii's  llK>ni;hts  were  through- 
oat  fresli  and  .si<;uiticHnt,  but,  not  having  before 
attempted  lyric  tragedy,  he  did  not  in  idl  case,s 
su(*or(  1  in  giving  them  a  satisfactory  form. 
Theu  b^gan  an  interminable  altering  and  re- 
modelling on  his  part ;  tiie  meet  trying  ex- 
periences at  rehearsals  did  not  discourage  liini 
from  again  and  again  re-casting  passage  after 
passage,  until  he  had  hit  on  the  best  possible 
form.  This  indefatigable  |K)lishing  and  ex- 
perfanenting  became  hencefortli  one  of  his 
ohaxMfeeristics,  and  instead  of  diraiuishing,  as 
he  aoqoired  command  of  hb  raeaaa,  ea  might 
have  been  cxpecfcrK  each  new  work  8eeinc<l  to 
strengthen  the  habit.  Ue  would  alter  a  passage 
four  and  five  times,  eadi  time  pasting-oo  the 
new  version,  and  not  nnfrequently,  after  all  this 
experimenting,  he  would  rereirt  to  the  original 
form. 

The  rehearsals  were  at  length  brought  to  a 
close  after  endless  trouble,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  performance  was  all  but  |K)stponed, 
by  a  command  from  the  Emperor  that  Lenieiu's 
'LaMortd'Adain.'whidilia'i  lonj^been  accepted, 
should  be  given  before  it.  When,  however,  the 
copyist  was  about  to  set  to  work,  by  some 
accident  Lesaem''a  More  coold  not  be  found, 
and  thus  Spontini  seen  red  precedence  for  the 
'Vestale.'  Its  success  was  the  most  brilliant 
imaginable,  and  it  hmg  remained  a  iavonritc 
witli  tho  Parisians,  having  been  performed  200 
times  as  early  as  the  year  1824.  The  ca.st  on 
the  first  night  was  as  follows :  Lioinius,  Nourrit ; 
Cinna,  Lais  ;  the  High -Priest,  D^rivis  ;  the 
Chiof-Augnr,  Bond  ;  A  Consul,  Martin  ;  .Tnlia, 
Mme.  Branchu  ;  the  Chief  Vestal,  3tme. 
Armand.  Both  composer  and  poet  received 
pern)i><sion  toflcdifato  the  work  t"  tho  Einpross. 
A  higher  diatinctiou  than  this,  liowever,  awaited 
Spontini.  Napoleon  had  founded  a  prize  to  be 
given  every  ten  yoare  to  the  new  ojwra  which 
should  have  made  the  greatest  sttcce.ss  within 
that  period.  The  time  of  the  award  drew  near. 
M^hnl,  (tossec,  and  Gr^try  were  the  judf^es,  and 
their  bestowal  of  the  prize  on  the  '  Vestale,' 
instead  of  on  Lesucur's  '  Barties, '  was  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  the  organised  oppoettion 
to  the  foreigner  was  at  an  end.  Tlie  opera  soon 
became  known  beyond  Fi-auoe.    The  lirst  per- 

1  410^.  Mutlk.  ZHtHMfi  for  IMt.  p.  SK. 

*  The  '  Voititir  '  HTM  m  tii»rvel  of  uoi<ir  for  tt*  d»y ,  muA  it  foA  atory 
tr«»  .  iirTriit  ill- Hit  It  li>  P»jU  lit  the  tlwe.  A  well-kiinwn  iih)'«ld«n 
bft<l  ii'UI-r.l  1  (lifiid  to  Ko  anil  hrar  It  iui  h  renioJy  for  <lriili)p«». 
aixt  lu'ctiuipaiiltxl  him  to  thn  thwtni.  Attn  oDe  i>f  the  londtut 
bant*. '  Iioctor,'  cried  th«  fnettd  Uk  •ottHV.  'Ooalor,  Imuttrnt'. ' 
but  »Im,  tb«  doctor  nutda  no  rt<i|>iwm,  tk*  MIM  Mte  vbMl  b«d 
cttrad  Ua  Mand  had  imUnad  bin. 


formance  at  Saii  Carlo  in  Naples  (to  an  Italian 
translation  by  Giovanni  Sohtnidt)  took  pUoe 
Sept.  8,  1811,^  with  Isabella  Colbrau  as  Julis. 
It  made  a  great  senaation,  and  Spontini  n^t 
jHirhaps  have  found  a  worthy  .succes-sor  among 
his  own  countrymen  in  Nicola  Antonio  MauCrooe 
had  this  talented  young  man  not  boon  oainned 
oir  by  an  early  death.  On  tin-  titb -{«agie  of 
the  '  Vestale'  Sj^ontini  styltis  hinistdf  <  hambcr- 
cuni])oser  to  the  Empress,  and  Maestro  di  cap 
l>ella  to  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples.  Wh«tiMr 
this  title  was  a  new  honour,  or  wliether  he 
brought  it  with  him  to  Paris  I  know  not 
Vigano  adapted  the  *  Vestale'  as  a  ballet;  and 
in  this  form  also  it  was  imivei"sally  [^topolar  in 
Italy.  In  Berlin  the  first  iK>rfomiario<»  took 
place  Jan.  18, 1811,  to  a  tram>latiou  by  Uerklot«. 
It  was  given  at  .Munich  on  Jan.  14,  and 
Wiirzburg,  .Tan.  10,  1812. 

Jouy  drew  the  material  of  his  poem,  the  actios 
of  which  tekee  place  in  the  year  of  Rome 
'  '2G9,  from  Winokelmann's  '  Monnmenti  antichi 
inediti.'    It  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
librsttoi  of  the  19th  oentnry,  and  justly  so. 
As  for  the  music  it  is  so  entirely  new,  and  so 
utterly  xmliko  the  Neajwilitnn  style,  that  it  is 
not  to  Ije  wondered  at  if  the  malicioua  atoiy 
that  S])ontini  was  not  the  com|K)sor  of  it  has 
occasionally  been  l>elieved.    Not  that  this  covlV. 
have  happened  if  '  Milton  '  had  been  better 
known,  for  in  that  little  o]>era  the  metaiuorpheen 
of  Ida  stylo  is  already  complete.    His  new  styls 
Spontini  did  not  evolve  entirely  from  Im  own 
resources.    Of  the  influence  of  I^Iozart  we  haT« 
already  spoken,  but  that  of  Gluck,  with  whoes 
works  he  l>ecame  aequainte*!  in  Pari.s,  was  more 
iiuitortant  still.    '  Iphigduie  eu  Aulide '  is  said 
to  have  lieen  the  opera  the  first  bearing  of  whidl 
showed  him  his  futnrr  ]i,ith.      Not  that  Glodc 
was  iu  his  eyes  a  greater  master  than  Mozart 
Some  years  later,  at  a  banquet  given  in 
Spontini's  honour  at  Berlin,  some  one  said  in 
his  praise  that  as  a  conii>oser  he  had  fulfille*! 
all  the  requirements  of  a  master  of  the  uiusico- 
dramatic  art,  when  he  exclaimed  hastfly,  *  No, 
it  if  ojily  Mozart  who  has  done  that.'*  But 
still  it  is  obvious  that  Gluck  was  nearer  of  kin 
to  him  than  Hoart    Witii  Olnck  he  shares 
that  toueli  of  grandeur,  the  refined  melancholy 
of  which  is  often  so  peculiarly  attraotiv*',  thonjrh 
as  a  nile  the  depth  of  Gluck  s  sentiment  is 
lieyond  the  reach  of  the  Italian  master.  As 
with  Gluek  too  the  dramatic  gift  preponderates 
iu  Spontini  over  the  purely  musicaL  The 
moment  that  personal  vindiotivenese  against 
Sjwntini  ceased  it  could  not  but  be  acknowledged 
tluit  '  La  Vestale '  was  full  of  beauties,  and  that 
it  seised  the  audienoe  by  its  grand  melodies  and 
fiery  outbursts,  its  depth  of  passion  and  trath 
of  expression,  its  genuinely  tragic  styh.  and 

>  Sm  Plorimo,  SntoUt  MuticaU  di  SttptU,  Iv.  M.   la  bU  mr\im 
work,  CrniMo  iforta*  «alto4kMilaMH(laato4M#)H*N|llaalHb  UWb 
!>.  031.  b«  MT*  Um  flrat  pwConnan  todk  pbM  iM  ISML^ 
«  M.Oiira'a4Mf«MiiiMiifttl«i.9i.a».S:Bittti.Mv.l«il 
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the  singularly  hupff  way  in  which  the  scenes 
and  characters  mn  individualised.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  great  shortcomini^s  whicli 
could  not  be  ignored.    These  chietly  lay — uut- 

'  side  a  oertein  monotony  in  tlw  movmenti — ^In 
the  harmoii}'.  When  Berlioz  afterwarfls  ventured 
to  niaiutaiu  that  scarcely  two  real  faults  in 
luurmooy  coold  be  pointed  ont  in  the  eoore,  lie 

>  only  showed  how  nndevdoped  wiabie  own  sense 
of  logical  harmoTiy.  It  is  in  Avhat  is  called 
unerring  instinct  tor  the  logic  of  harmony  that 
Spontini  so  sensibly  fidle  short  in  '  La  Vestsle.' 

This,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  fact  that  his 
early  training  in  Naples  was  insufficient  to  de- 

r  velop  the  fiwolty,  and  tiiftl  when  he  had  dis- 
covered the  direction  in  which  hia  real  strength 
lay  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  want.  Zelter, 
who  in  reference  to  Spontini  never  conceals  his 
narrow -mindedneaa,  made  a  just  remark  when 
lie  wiid  thrit  the  romposer  of  the  '  Vestale  '  would 
never  rise  to  anything  much  higher  than  he  was 

.  then,  if  he  were  over  twenty-five  at  the  time 
that  it  was  written.'  He  never  really  mastered 
a  great  part  of  the  material  neooooaiy  for  the 
princii)al  effiBote  in  his  grand  operaa.  Hia  alow 
and  lalwrious  manner  of  writing,  too,  which  he 
retained  to  the  IjusL,  thuu^li  cre<litAble  to  his 
couscieutiouanea.s  as  an  urtist,  in  undoubtedly  to 
be  attributed  in  part  to  a  sense  of  uncertainty. 

Between  the  '  Ve^stale,*  which  we  take  to  have 
been  tiuished  in  1806,  and  Spontiui's  next  ojiera, 
four  years  elapsed.  To  thia  period  apparently 
belongs  H  collection  of  six  .son;,'s,  with  accom- 
paniment for  I'F.  or  bar]),  entitled  '  Sensations 
donoea^m^lancoliques  et  douloureusos,  exprimees 
en  Tern  par  M.  de  G. — L.,  et  en  musique  avec 
.KTomjvagnpment  de  Piiino  ou  Harjiv  )>ar  r;;i.si>are 
Spontini,  Maitre  de  Chapelle  du  Conservatoire 

'  de  Naples.'  Some  apeolal  aeriea  of  eventa  aeema 
to  have  given  rise  to  these  pieces,  but  whether 
affecting  the  poet  or  the  composer  is  not  known. 

'  The  first  two  are  oalled '  Senttmens  d'amour, '  the 
third  and  fourth  '  Regie ts  d 'Absence,'  and  the 
last  two  '  Plaintes  sur  la  t<»nil)e,'  As  might  lie 
expected  they  are  all  very  theatriail,  and  exhibit 
many  awkwardnesses  in  the  harmony.  No.  4 
is  the  l)est,  and  its  niwniiiif  phrase  deserves 
quoting  as  a  specimen  of  retincd  melancholy  : — 

'  Modefato, 

I  TI«iw,oSl  •  Vl  -  M    RW  •  •  •  .  Ift  .  dl-F. 

;  etc. 

His  next  opera  was  '  Femand  Cortez,'  the  hrst 
performance  of  which  took  place  Nov.  28,  1809, 
with  Lavigne  and  Mme.  Branehn  in  the  prin- 
cipal |>art^5.  The  libretto  was  again  by  Jouy, 
and  not  by  Esmenard,^  who  merely  made  some 
f  alterations  and  additions.  N^MkontodkaiiiB- 
terast  in  the  ptodootion  of  *  Cortes,' from  an  idea 

>  RH*f»rrhta  ttHtrkm  OMtht  und  tUUrr,  ml.  I.  t>.  4% 
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that  it  might  influence  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  his  plans  for  the  Spanish  war,  then  in  pngresa. 

Ah  soon  as  the  ])reparation8  Itcgan  Joiiv  wns 
warned  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  iutro- 
dnee  into  the  piece  more  distinct  sllosions  to 
the  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  sjiecially  to 
strengthen  the  contrast  between  the  humane 
views  of  Cortez  and  the  fimatidsm  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  thus  suggest  a  comparinon  between  the 
liberal-minded  French  and  tlie  Ligoted  8{>aniards 
of  the  day.  Jouy  declining  to  make  these 
alterations,  the  Miniater  proposed  Eemteard  for 
the  work.  Xaiioli  f>n  was  )>resent  at  tlie  first 
performance,^  but  the  result  did  not  fully  answer 
his  expectationa.  Spontini  had  thrown  ao  mnch 
life  into  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had 
made  them  so  bold,  (tatriotic,  and  fearless  of 
death,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  were 
enlistefl  in  behalf  of  Hpaniards  in  general, 
and  NajKileon  ran  the  risk  of  witnessing  an 
exactly  opposite  etiect  to  that  which  he  intended. 
The  sneoess  of  the  opera  was  very  great,  equalling 
if  not  exceeding  that  of  the  '  Vestale.'  On  the 
whole  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  pronouncing 
'Oortec*  tiie  more  finished  work  of  the  two. 
Tlie  faults  of  harmony  are  fewer,  the  tendency 
(latterly  so  exaggerated)  to  j>ile  np  means  in 
uitler  to  produce  im]»oiiing  eiiccts  is  still  kept 
within  due  bounds.  Bemsrkable  skill  is  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  the  niaf^scs.  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  larger  dramatic  foiios.  The  martial 
tone  demanded  by  the  snbjeet  is  well  maintained 
tlunu'jhout,  the  .siivapfe  ]iassion8  are  delineated 
with  an  energy  often  startling,  while  some  pieces 
are  distinguished  by  grace  and  dignity.  Through- 
out we  are  brought  in  contact  with  an  individual 
artist,  who  has  created  lor  himself  his  own  means 
of  expression.'*  The  certainty  of  touch,  too, 
in  the  difllarent  characters,  espeoially  Oortez, 
Amazily.  and  Telaseo,  is  worthy  of  all  prais*-. 
The  way  especially  in  which  the  opposite  nature 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicana  ia  bronght  out 
shows  consummate  creative  power.  Here  Spon- 
tini is  seen  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  Glurk, 
who  was  the  first  to  attempt  this  kind  of  problem 
in  his  '  Buia  «t  Htiine.'  Gluck  had  many  able 
successors,  such  as  Winter  in  Germany  and 
M^hul  in  France,  but  Spontini  comes  still  nearer 
to  the  great  model,  and  has  in  bis  tnm  served 
as  an  example  for  othei-s.  Neither  Rossini's 
'  GuiUaume  Tell '  nor  Marschner's  •  Templer  und 
Jfidin '  would  have  been  quite  what  they  are  but 
for  him. 

The  fonn  in  whicli  we  know  '  Cortez '  is  not 
that  in  which  it  hrst  a])j)eai-ed.  After  a  long 
interval  it  was  revived  May  26,  1817,  in  an 
entirely  new  sha|>e.  Esnu  iiard  was  dead,  and 
for  the  alterations  in  the  poem  Jouy  was  entirely 
responsible.  The  third  set  now  beeame  the  first, 

>  TktAtre  iitimn*  Jottf,  vol.  li.  p.  109  ir>v. 
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the  first  act  the  second,  and  a  {tart  of  the  seconrl 
the  third  ;  some  passages  were  lappresaed  and 
others  added,  and  the  part  of  Hontezttma  tras 

entirely  new.  Jouy  had  introduced  Montezuma 
into  his  original  sketch,  bat  thinking  the  part 
weak  and  undraniatic  had  omitted  it  in  the  first 

libretto.  It  now  reappeared.  The  iiart  of 
Amazily  is  simplified  as  regards  her  appearances, 
but  the  character  is  strengthened.  Tlie  piano- 
forte sodic,  anan^'C'l  by  F.  Naue,  and  publi.shed 
by  Uol'niei^ter  of  Leipzig,  gives  the  o|>era  as  it 
stood  after  a  third  and  final  revision  made  by 
the  poet  Theauleou.  The  full  score  came  out 
in  Paris  in  the  fortieth  year  after  S{x>ntini's 
retirement  from  Berlin.  The  third  act  in  its 
•econd  form  may  be  found  ill  Jouy^a  CSworts 
CatnpleUs,  vol,  ii.  p.  187. 

In  1810  S^wntini  became  oondnetor  of  the 
Italian  o|)era»  which  was  united  with  the 
Comedie  Fran  raise  under  the  title  of  '  Theatre 
de  rimp'ratricc, '  and  located  at  the  Odeon.  He 
formed  a  distinguished  company  of  W^ers,  im- 
jtroved  the  on  ht'stra,  and  threw  more  variety 
into  the  i.'iK^Ttoiif.  One  signal  service  was  his 
production,  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  of  '  Don 
Juan'  in  its  ori>;iii!il  t'urm.  He  renitxlclle<l  Catel's 
•Semirauiide,  witli  trcsh  uumboi-s  of  his  own, 
and  revived  it  with  some  success.  He  also  in- 
stituted Coiicei  ts  Spirituels,  at  which  he  sticcess- 
fully  iutrotliued  such  works  as  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem, Haydn's  Symphonies,  and  extracts  from 
the  'Creation.'  Hut  he  did  not  keep  the  con- 
ductorship  l'>ii^'.  DiUtieiicci  arose  between  him- 
self and  Al'-xaudre  Duval,  the  director  of  the 
thoatro.  and  in  1812  S|Mintini  was  flismisscd 
from  his  ixjst  by  M.  de  Keiausat,  siuiiiteudant 
of  the  Imperial  theatres. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
Spontiui  was  reinstated,  but  soon  gave  up  the 
post  to  Oatalani  for  a  money  consideration.  His 
con<luct  as  ponduetor  of  the  oj>era  <loes  not  pvc 
a  favourable  idea  of  his  character.  When  Count 
Briihl  was  in  Paris,  Spontini  was  described  to 
him  by  the  managei-s  of  the  Op<'ra  as  'grasping 
and  indolent ;  ilI-nuturud,treacherous,and  spite- 
fill.'  ^  Catalan!,  too,  always  averred  that  ho  had 
treated  her  ba<lly.  Some,  Imu  evcr,  took  a  more 
favourable  new,  and  maintained  that  he  had 
been  both  zealous  and  Huccessrul  in  his  efforts 
for  the  furtherance  of  art.  Fetis  iK'lievtHl  that 
it  was  not  Spontini  but  Duval  who  should  liave 
been  dismissed  in  1812.  It  is  curious  thus  to 
find  the  same  ditremice  of  opinion  in  Paris  with 
regard  to  Spoutini's  chara<;ter  whicli  was  alt*'r- 
wsids  w  noUossbls  in  Berlin. 

On  May  30,  IBM,  Louis  XVIII.  became 
king  of  France,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  Jony  and  Spontini  wrote  a  festival-opera 
in  two  acts  called  '  Pelage,  on  le  Roi  de  la  Paix.' 
The  first  performance  took  place  August  23,1814. 
The  work  is  of  no  value,  and  most  have  been 
▼ery  qnii-kly  eoniitosed.     The  subject  is  idyllic, 

I  Velttr  ut  BiUbl  to  KroJcfick  WkUiara  III.,  Oct.  Ii.  mti 


breathing  only  soft  emotions,  and  therefore  en* 
tirelj  contrary  to  the  nature  of  Spontini's  talenL 
The  open  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  who 
appointed  Spontini  his  '  Dramatic  comjtoser  in 
ordinary. '  It  is  often  said  that  Spontini's  musk 
displays  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Napoleon.  The 
remark  is  true  so  far  as  the  martial  splendour, 
the  vehement  energy,  the  overpowering  massive 
effect  of  his  grand  operas  are  concerned.  In  all 
t  ln>  t  lie  spirit  of  the  time  is  recognisable  enoogh. 
But  it  resides  in  the  music  only  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  wrong  to  conclude  that  Spontini  him- 
self was  an  adherent  of  Naiwleon's  politics  or 
person.  He  was  as  little  of  an  imperialist  as 
Weber  (notwithstanding  his  songs  in  the  cause 
of  liberty)  was  a  democrat.  Art  and  Politics 
are  two  distinct  things,  and  if  iSpontini  did  do 
homage  to  Louis  after  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Na]wleon  there  is  no  need  to  blame  him. 

He  next  took  part  with  Persuis,  Bertou,  and 
Kreutzer  in  an  opera-ballet,  '  Les  Dicux  rivanx,' 
produced  June  21,  1816,  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  S{>ontini's  share 
was  confined  to  two  or  three  dances,  and  a  song, 
'  Voici  le  Roi,  Fr&n^ais  ^Ues,'  of  litUa  value. 
Other  ballet -music  however,  composed  for 
Salicri's  '  Dauaides,'  rises  to  the  level  of 
'Cortcz'  and  the  'Vcstale.'  The  oi>era,  re- 
vived with  this  addition  Oct.  22,  1817,  was 
entliusiaslieally  received. 

Hut  tliese  piiixs  d'ocmsion  sink  into  insignifi- 
eaneeltefore  tlie^rraiiilojwra  'Olympie.'  'imitate*!' 
by  lirillautandDieulaloy  from  Voltaire's  tragedy. 
Sp<mtim  took  a  most  unusual  length  of  time  for 
the  coni]>osition.  He  was  at  %vork  upon  the  last 
act  in  Decemlx-r  1H15,  and  yet  the  oitera  was 
not  finished  by  January  1819.^  After  so  much 
tronltle  and  jKiins  he  not  unnaturally  considered 
it  his  best  work.  'Tliis  score,'  he  writes  Nov. 
27,  1819,  *ninst  be  ranked  higher,  for  ini[Kjrt- 
ance  and  range  of  subject,  than  those  of  " 
Veatale  "  and  '*  Cortcz  "  ' ;  and  to  this  opinion  he 
adhered,  in  spite  of  many  proofs  that  the  pabUo 
judged  otherwise.  At  the  first  perfomiancp 
(Paris,  Dec  16,  1819)  a  bitter  disappointment 
awaited  him,  for  the  opera  failed  in  spite  of 
his  numerous  supporters,  and  of  the  generally 
favourable  disposition  of  the  Parisians  towards 
him.  Spontini  however  was  not  the  man  to 
throw  up  his  cause  for  a  first  failure.  The 
libretto  was  chiefly  to  blame.  The  writers 
had  adhered  too  doeely  to  Voltaire,  without 
remembering  the  rei piiri  nient'^  of  the  music,  or 
the  established  form.s  of  Grand  Ojiera.  The 
tragical  conduston  especially  was  objected  to 
as  an  innovation.  This  was  rcmetlied  first  of 
all,  and  a  happy  ending  substituted.  By 
Febraary  1820,  Spontini  was  at  work  on  tlM 
revision,  which  he  completed  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  the  opera  was  produced  in  its  new 
form.  May  14.  1821,  at  Berlin.   In  1822  it 
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WB8  agkin  ravised,  the  ehaagM  this  time  being 

in  the  aire  for  Olytiii'if  and  Ciissandrc,  the  duet 
for  the  same  in  the  tint  ect,  and  a  new  aoene 
with  terzetto  in  the  third.    As  this  last  i*  not 

iiicluik<l  in  tho  printed  edition  it  lo«jkH  as  if  the 
tiual  tbnu  of  the  opera  had  not  even  ^et  been 
attained.  Sehleainger  of  Berlin  pabliehed  a  eom- 

|)I>'te  pianoforte-score  in  1826.'  The  ojiera  waa 
attain  put  on  the  stage  in  Paris,  Feb.  28,  1 82(), 
and  Haioh  15  it  had  already  been  played 
six  times.*''  Each  time  it  pleatied  more,  and  at 
last  Spontini  was  able  to  count  it  among  liis 
great  mnmphs.  It  was,  hoiperer,  only  in  licrlin, 
where  he  settled  in  1820,  that  it  kept  a  {ler- 
manent  plaou  in  the  repertory.  It  had  a  short 
mn  at  Dresden  and  Darmstadt  in  1822,  and 
vaii  projiosed  at  Vienna,  but  the  perfonnancc 
did  not  take  place.  The  opera  has  now  com- 
pletely diaappeared  from  musical  life,  a  fate  it 
hliares  with  Cherubini's  •  MW^.'  That  no 
attempts  have  been  matio  to  revive  it  must  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  enormous  demands 
which  it  makes  on  the  dramatic  and  acenic 
resonrot^s  of  a  theatre,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  S[M>utiui's  o^K-i-aa  arc  of  an  individual  ty|>c 
and  require  a  peculiar  style  of  representation. 
Tlie  few  living  musicians  who  remember  the  per- 
formances of  Spoutiui'soj>era$i  in  Ikrlin  between 
1^20  and  1830  know  the  kind  of  interpretation 

usctl  to  give  of  them — one  which  by  no  moans 
lay  on  tho  surface.  Dorn,  in  h'xa  JUculleetians,^ 
says  that  at  Leipzig  in  1 829  the  final  chorus  in 
the  second  act  of  the  '  Vestale  '  was  ridieuhxl  as 
a  mere  waltz-tune.  When  Dom  tmdertook  the 
direction  of  the  ojifia.  and  had  to  ( tindtict  the 
'  Vestal*','  ho  made  suih  j^ood  us*-  of  his  reco]- 
lection.s  uf  thu  way  in  which  it  was  conducted 
by  the  compcMr,  that  tlie  chonn  in  qocttioB 
was  wanely  recognised,  and  all  adverse  com- 
ni'-'iits  were  silenced.  '  Another  fifty  years,' 
continues  ha,  'and  the  S(>ontini  tra^Jitions  will 
have  disappoan^d,  a.s  the  Mo/art  traditions  have 
alreaily  done.'  It  wouUl  l>e  more  correct  to  .-iiiy 
that  fto/A  have  disiijipeared.  The  Spontini  tradi- 
tions nii^'lit  jio^silily  have  lived  longer  had  his 
work  in  (nriiiany  been  more  suoct'sslnl  than  it 
waa.  But  there  is  enough  to  account  for  this, 
and  more,  in  tho  nnsetth-d  ffm<liti(iii  of  all  stugi- 
matters  in  German j  for  many  years  \<:ihL 

'Olympic 'and  'Agnes Ton HnhdiHtanfen* — 
wiitteii  ten  years  lafi  r  -staTid  alono  among 
oi>eras  of  the  19th  ccutuiy  lor  grandeur  of  con- 
ception. True,  in  isolated  scenes  of  the  *  Hagno- 
nofs  'ami  tlie  '  Projiht-te,'  Meyerbeer  approached 
his  predecessor,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a  whole  of  such  magnificent  pro|x)rtions. 
The  unity  of  dcsij^n  is  remarkable,  each  act 
beems  to  bo  cast  in  oue  mould  ;  and  this  from 
the  faet  that  mnsioally  the  several  soenea  of  each 
act  mn  into  each  other  in  a  nnich  inon»  marked 
manner  than  in  '  Cortez  '  or  the  '  Ve.stale. '  There 
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is  also,  tiirooghout,  the  closest  eonnectioa  be- 

twocn  the  music,  the  scenes  on  the  stage,  and 
the  development  of  the  plot — the  cachet  of  the 
tme  dramatfo  artist.  The  principal  characters 
are  well  defined,  and  the  tone  a.ssigned  to  each 
at  the  start  is  skilfully  maintained.  The  first 
entrances,  always  the  most  important  moment 
in  o[K!ra  for  fixing  the  character  of  a  iwrt,  are 
always  very  significant.  For  instance,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  entirely  different  nature  of 
tho  music  at  tlic  entrances  of  Olynipia  and  of 
Statira.  The  latter,  the  principal  cliaracter  iu 
the  piece,  has  no  rival,  nnleas  it  be  (%enibini*s 
'Medee,'ori>erhaj»sGluck's '  Armide.*  Asorrrow- 
ful  woman,  burdened  with  horrible  memories 
and  burning  for  revenge,  she  is  yet  a  Queen  fnm 
the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
an«i  a  heroine,  as  all  must  acknowledge,  worthy 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
grandeur  of  the  subjet-t,  and  its  background  of 
history,  the  composer's  choice  of  material  does 
not  seem  exaggerated. 

But  these  great  qimlities  are  accompanied  by 
considerable  defects.  Apart  from  the  falsitied 
history  of  the  plot,  which  might  easily  disturb 
a  cultivated  speetirtar  in  these  days  of  accuracy, 
the  happy  conclusion  weakens  the  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  chief  characters,  llio  j»art  of 
Statiru,  at  any  rate,  was  far  more  consistent 
and  homo'^eneous  when  the  ending  was  tragic. 
The  nntnic,  inidcniably  grandly  sketched  as  a 
w  hole,  lacks  charm  in  the  details.  Spontini  was 
not  an  instrumental  coni[K)«er.  TTis  overtures, 
dances,  and  marches,  are  iu  all  cu^cs  mu-sic 
without  any  independent  existsnoe,  simply  in- 
tended to  intnxluce  or  accompany.  Instra- 
mcutul  niu»ic,  from  its  immense  plasticity  and 
▼ariety,  is  the  best  possible  school  fur  develop- 
in^j  all  the  ricli  resources  of  the  musical  art  ;  but 
in  this  school  S{KJutini  IumI  never  been  projterly 
dis^-iplined,  and  the  neglect  makss  itself  fdt  in 
his  larger  dramatic  forms.  These  arc  monotonous 
and  wearisome,  while  his  basstisaie  [>oor,  and  his 
accomtnniments  wanting  iu  Tsriety.  It  seems 
Htranf,'e  that  witli  his  great  n?verence  for  Mozart 
—  the  great  model  in  this  rcajwctalso — he  siiould 
never  have  been  aware  of  this  want  in  hinisdf. 
His  melodies  lack  jilastieity,  that  bold  fn-*'  move- 
ment which  is  uhsolutely  essential  if  the  melody 
is  to  remain  doutinant  over  all  the  aoonnulated 
masses  of  sound.  He  has  notsufTicient  command 
of  language  to  have  always  ready  to  his  hand 
suitable  means  ofexpression  for  the  rapid  changes 
of  sentiment  in  the  course  of  asreiie.  Nor  has 
he  the  jiower  of  assigning  the  instrumental  music 
its  due  share  in  the  dramatic  development.  If 
all  tho  work  is  done  by  the  singing  and  ai  ting, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  is  the  object  of  all 
this  overwhelming  apparatus  in  the  orchestra  t 
Tlie  imiM)rtant  jwirt  playc<l  by  tho  instrumental 
music  iu  au  opera,  that  of  preparing  and  eluci- 
(kting  the  sentiments,  making  them  suljeet- 
ively  move  credible,  and  objectively  ctesrer,  this 
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problem  Sjjontini  cither  did  not  grasp,  or  felt 
himaelf  unmlile  to  solve.  In  all  these  respeota 
lis  WM  far  sorpuaed  by  Gherabbti  and  Weber, 
«ach  iu  his  owu  line. 

Whilst  Spontini  was  busy  in  PuriB  composing 
'  Olynijiic,*  the  way  was  being  pn'iiared  for  the 
most  imi»ortant  event  in  the  second  half  of  his 
life — his  aammons  to  Berlin.  As  no  anthentic 
aooount  of  tiw  drcumstanccs  of  liis  going  therr, 
or  of  hia  twenty- two  years'  aojoam  and  work  in 
the  Pniasian  capital,  haa  yet  been  published,  we 
must  treat  the  subject  somewhat  in  detail, 
from  .MS.  authurities  hitherto  unaaed.'  King 
Frederick  William  III.,  during  a  visit  of  two 
months  to  Paris  (March  31  to  the  beginning  of 
June  1814)»  heard  Spontini's  0]>era8  several 
times,  and  was  deeply  im]>rcsse<l  by  them.  Xot 
only  was  •  Cortcz '  at  once  put  iu  rehearsal  at 
Berlin  and  produced  Oct.  16,  1814,  but  the 
king,  on  the  return  of  peace,  occupied  himaclf 
with  variou.s  plans  for  improving  the  state  of 
mosie  in  1'rus.sia.  An  establishment  for  the 
promotion  of  clairch  miisie  was  thought  of;  a 
Couscrvutuire  fur  nmsic  ntid  declamation  was 
]»rojccted,  like  that  at  Tiiris.  and,  altove  all, 
fresh  impulse  was  to  Ik-  given  to  tlu'  C<mrt 
Opera  by  engaging  a  conductor  of  acknowledges! 
ability.  For  this  lost  \Hm  Hpontini  was  the 
man  fixed  upon.  So  far  li  v  k  the  autumn 
of  1S14  proposals  had  been  made  to  him  at 

i:tia,  offering  him  the  then  immense  salary 
of  fiOOO  thalcrs  (iTTiO)  on  condition  of  his 
furnishing  two  operas  a  year  for  Berlin.  Sjiontini 
was  inclined  to  aooept,  Imt  the  ]ilan  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Intendaiit  of  the 
Royal  theatre — Count  Briibl,  who  liad  sucKX'txlcd 
IfHand  in  Feb.  1816.  Brtthl's  opinion  was 
entitled  to  the  more  weight  as  there  had  scarcely 
ever  been  a  theatrical  manager  in  Germany  who 
knew  his  bosiness  so  welL  He  was  himself 
an  actor  of  great  exj>orience.  had  .studie<I  8ev»'ral 
jtarts  at  Weimar  under  Goethe's  direction,  had 
anng  Saochini's  *(Bdips*  in  Fkvnoh,  and  taken 
other  parts  in  f,'rind  ojieras  at  Rlieinsbcrj;. 
Prince  Henry's  iwilace.  lie  had  even  played 
the  horn  for  months  together  in  the  baacL  He 
was  no  ineAoient  scene  iiainter  ;  had  studied 
drawing  with  Oenelli,  and  archseology  with  Hirt 
and  Bdttidier,  hsd  devoted  some  time  to  archi* 
tecture,  and  wa-i  jicrsonally  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  important  theatres  iu  Germany, 
Psria,  and  Lmdon.  Add  to  this  hia  refined 
taste,  ideal  turn  of  mind,  and  h'v^h  social  j.o-,itioii, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  be  posecssed  (qualities 
rarely  foand  united  in  the  person  of  a  theatrical 
riianatjer.  It  is  not  to  Iw  supposed  that  Briihl 
ignored  the  advantage  of  having  ao  distinguiahed 
an  artist  at  the  head  of  the  Beriin  open.  It 
was,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  Spontini 
hsd  had  the  neoeeaary  practice  as  a  oonductor, 
for  In  Farfa  no  composer  conducts  his  own  operas. 

i  TV*  piineifli  mrniwm  apan  which  w«  harr  dnwn  art  p<pm 
WoMliiv  totte  i«r«I  tt«tiwo<  Btf  Un.  utd  to  Um  PimiUii  RupU 
FlMBlqr- 


His  ignorance  of  Gennan  would  not  only  make 
it  difficult  for  liim  and  his  musicians  to  under- 
stand each  other,  but  would  also  prevent  his 
composing  a  Gennan  ojiera.  As  yet  he  had  only 
composed  two  ojieras  of  acknowledged  merit, 
and  it  was  possible  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  supply  two  new  ones  each  year ;  and  if  he 
were  able,  the  price  paid  for  them  would  be 
exorbitant,  unless  it  were  quite  certain  that  as 
inter}>retc(I  under  his  own  diraotion  they  would 
mark  a  decided  step  in  advance.  At  this  point 
therefore  the  negotiations  hung  fire,  until  the 
king  returned  to  Paris  in  July  1816,  whan  ba 
renewed  his  offer  to  S|>ontini  in  i»erson,  and 
accepted  the  dedication  of  a  piece  of  military 
musia  At  his  rc4]ucst  S])ontini  sent  a  collection 
of  his  marches  to  liriihl,  following  it  on  Dec.  22, 
1815,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  beggwl  him  to 
exert  his  influence  in  arranging  the  matter. 
This  not  availing,  he  got  a  personal  ap|»eal  made 
to  him  from  the  Pninsiau  embassy.  On  March 
L'S,  1816.  llnihl  returned  an  evasive  answer, 
and  on  Nov.  :i  wrote  decisively  that  the  king 
ha^l  settled  the  allair  adversely  to  S[iontini'fi 
wishes,  and  that  lie  must  abandcm  with  regret 
the  pleasure  of  seeing;  liiin  settled  in  licrlin. 

The  matter  now  apiK  anxl  wholly  at  an  ciid, 
the  king  having  yieliknl  to  the  representations 
of  his  Intendant.  SiMHitini  had  at  that  time 
no  settled  apiKtintmi  nt  in  Paris,  Wyond  that 
of  conrt-com poser,  and  it  ia  easy  to  understand 
how  tempting  so  brilliant  an  olfer  fnini  I'lcrlin 
must  have  8ceme<l.  He  now  entered  into  a  Iresh 
connection  with  Na])les,  and  received  in  the 
following  year  the  title  of  maestro  ifi  capjif  lla 
to  the  King  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies.  The  French 
king  also  gave  him  a  salary  uf  2000  francs,  and 
thus  all  th'in<;hts  of  Berlin  aecuMd  for  the  time 

to  have  vaiiishtNl. 

In  1 81 7  KiuK  Fre<h  ric  k  William  came  to  Ptoria 
for  the  thin!  time,  Ik  aid  '('ortc/;'  in  its  new 
form,  was  so  delighUxl  that  he  attended  four 
repreaentations,  and  directed  that  the  score 
should  be  secunxl  at  once  for  Berlin.  Spontini 
received  the  title  of  J^rcmier  ina'drt  de  chaptlU 
/umoraire,  and  was  permitted  to  dedieata  to  the 
king  his  grand  '  1'.  k  clmnale,'  comi)oscd  for 
•Salieri'a  '  Danaides. '  This  he  was  .shn-wd  enough 
to  arraoga  ibr  a  Vnmim  miUtsiy  band,  intra- 
ducing  an  air  from  the  '  V«'stalc,'  '  T.a  paix  est 
en  ce  jour  la  fruit  do  vos  couquctee.'  To  cunfirm 
Umaslf  in  the  king'a  fkrvar  he  even  oom paced 
a  I'ru.ssian  national  anthem,  completed  Vietween 
Nov.  25,  1817,  and  Oct.  18,  1818.  Tlje  words, 
written  by  the  king^a  private  secrataiy  J.  F.  Lb 
Dnncker,  begin 

Wo  fsi  dM  Volk  das  klllm  vos  That 
Der  Tynumel  den  Kopfaartmif 

On  the  latter  date  (the  atmiversary  of  the 
liattle  of  Leipzig),  Rrithl  had  the  work  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Berlin  opera-house,  and 
from  1820  to  1840  it  was  played  every  year  on 
the  king'a  birthday,  Augtiat  3.    A  Volkalicd, 
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from  inherent  reasons,  it  never  could  become  ; 
but  it  lias  a  ctiimu  cliivalrous  stuteUnesa  and 
distinction  of  its  own.  After  the  death  of 
Frederick  William  III.  it  j^radiiully  disappeared 
from  the  musical  lite  of  Ikrlin-  The  king,  how- 
erer,  decreed  in  Maroh  1818  that  the  '  Vestale ' 
sluivld  Vw  performed  every  year  on  April  1,  in 
reuiembraDce  of  the  first  time  he  pissed  in 
Paris  in  1814. 

TluH  year  also  endfd  without  ri'filisiii::^  the 
king's  project  of  attaching  Sjjontini  to  his  court. 
Spootini,  vnn  that  Brtihl  was  oi^wwd  to  hia 
ci'itiiiii,',  coiitriviMl  to  carry  on  the  iH'g<)tiatioiis 
through  M^jor-General  von  Witzlebeu,au  ardent 
admirar  of  hia  moaie,  and  the  pefwm  who  had 
suggested  liis  composing  the  Pnissian  national 
anthem.  The  contract  was  at  length  drawu  up 
in  Angost  1819,  and  dgn«d  by  the  king  on 
Sept.  1.  It  provided  that  Spontini  should 
receive  the  titles  of  chief  Capollmeister,  and 
General  Diraetor  of  Hone,  wftii  an  additional 
ouo  of  *  Su{M  rintondcnt-f!ciHT.il  of  the  Royal 
Mu.sic '  to  be  borne  abroad,  lie  was  to  take  ilie 
general  superintendence  of  all  moaioal  affiun, 
an<l  tii  (•ii;i![M)'ic  t'.vn  mnv  grand  ojwnu^  Of  three 
smaller  ones,  every  three  years.  He  WM  bound 
to  conduct  waij  at  the  first  peribrmanoea  of  hia 
own  WMiks  ;  at  other  times  he  might  conduct 
or  not  as  he  pleased.  In  addition  he  was  to 
com}x)se  piieeg  ifoeeanon  for  the  court  festivals, 
and  whenever  the  king  plcjised.  Any  other 
works  he  chose  to  compose  and  produce  at  the 
thsatrs  wen  to  be  nud  for  seiwrately.  He  was 
also  at  liberiy,  with  alight  restrictions,  to  pro- 
duce hia  operas  for  hia  own  benefit  elsewhere, 
and  to  sell  them  to  pnblishers.  His  sahuy  was 
fi.ved  at  4000  thalers,  pnyaMc  luilf  yearly  in 
advance,  besides  an  annual  benelit,  guaranteed 
to  yield  at  least  1050  thalers,  and  a  benefit 
concert,  with  the  tin  Mtrc  free,  and  the  giatnitouH 
assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Koyal  opera 
and  orehestra.  He  was  to  have  fonr  months' 
leave  of  ali>riu  c  every  ycjir,  and  an  ade<^uatt« 
pension  after  ten  years'  service.  Tlie  l*rua8ian 
ambassador  interfered  to  procure  his  release 
from  his  engugenuiit  at  Naples,  and  the  king 
undertook  to  jiay  any  neceasaiy  damages. 

Althomi^  nominally  snbordinate  to  Briihl, 
Spontini  waa  by  this  contract  virtually  made 
his  ooUeagne.  ArithTa  experienced  eye,  how- 
ever, soon  detested  certain  passsges  in  the 
document  admitting  of  two  interpretations,  and 
exposing  the  management  to  all  the  dangers  of 
a  divided  authority.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
mortified  at  the  way  ho  had  been  superseded  in 
the  business ;  this  would  naturally  make  him 
mistrust  S|)ontini,  and  thus  the  two  came  to- 
gether  under  unfavourable  ai:  i  i  ^  s.  According 
to  the  contract  Spontini  should  have  begun 
work  at  Berlin  on  P  eb.  15, 1820,  hnthe  obtained 
leave  to  jiostiHine  his  coming,  first  to  March  lf», 
and  then  to  May  Ifi,  and  did  not  arrive  until 
May  28,  1820.  '  The  corpa  dramatiquc,  piqued 


at  the  exorbitant  terms  of  hb  engagement,  did 
not  meet  him  in  tlie  friendliest  spirit,  but 
Berlin  society  was  favonrably  disijosed  towards 
him,  particularly  the  court  circle.  The  news- 
{Ni{»ers  were  full  of  the  subject,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  elnsses  were  keenly 

interested. 

The  Oxiera  was  at  this  time,  thanks  to  Brtihl's 
exartiona,  in  a  hi|^  state  of  efficiency.  The 

company  was  unusually  good — including  such 
singers  as  Milder- Uauptiuauu,  Seidler- Wran- 
itdqr,  Sehnlx-Killitsohky,  and  Eunicke ;  Bader, 
Stiiiner,  Hlume,  and  Edu.ud  Dcvriciit.  Tli" 
Land  liad  been  well  trained  by  lieruhard  NN'elwr. 
Briihl  took  immense  pains  to  secure  finish  in 
the  performances,  li;u!  a<Me<l  to  the  ri']iertoire 
all  the  great  master]tieoe8,  and  had  introduced 
*Fidelio'  and  *Armida,'  beaidea  eatablishing 
other  opera.s  of  OliKk'.H  {>ennanently  in  IWrlin. 
Ho  had  also  mounted  the  '  Vestal '  and  '  Cortez ' 
with  the  utmost  ears  and  intslUgence,  and  waa 
entitled  to  Ivoa.st  that  he  had  made  the  Hciliii 
o])era  the  iirst  in  Germany,  as  indeed  every  one 
allowed.  Spontini  found  neither  blemishes  to 
remove  nor  reforms  to  introdnoe.  He  had  at 
his  disposal  a  company  of  fint-xate  artists,  his 
power  over  them  waa  praotieally  unlimited,  and 
the  king's  confidence  in  him  unbounded.  HIh 
obvious  duty  was  to  keep  matters  up  to  the 
standard  to  which  Briihl  had  raised  them. 

He  starte*!  with  the  best  int'-ntions.  Briihl 
was  informed  of  various  plans  for  increasing  the 
orchestra,  establishing  a  training-school  for  the 
chorus,  and  intrrxlncing  new  nn  tlif>ds  ititu  the 
existing  singing-school.  He  was  considering 
the  best  means  of  adneating  the  singers  in  the 
dramatic  jiart  of  their  ait.  ami  dieu  uji  a  ik  w 
set  of  rules  for  the  baud.  Little,  however,  came 
of  all  this,  partly  beeanae  several  of  Bpontini'a 
proposals  were  already  in  existence  in  other 
forms,  and  partly  because  of  his  own  want  of 
purpose  and  temper.  In  fiu^,  it  soon  came  to 
a  trial  of  strength  between  him  and  Bnihl.  The 
latter  insisted,  a  little  too  linuly,  on  his  rights 
as  supreme  manager,  and  even  appealed  to  the 
public  throngli  the  pre.ts.  S]K-»ntini,  desfKJtic, 
and  exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  publicity,  referred 
to  his  oontraet,  which  had  beni  drawn  up  with- 
out Briihl's  concurn  ncr,  and  which  he  (1(  elined 
to  interpret  according  to  Briihl's  views,  and 
stated  spedfioally  tiiat  he  waa  sobject  to  no  one 
but  the  King,  or  jx)s.sibly  the  Home-SIinister 
also.  Unacf^uainted  with  Berlin  or  the  Uenoan 
language,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
parasites,  ho  soon  fell  into  mistakes  which  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  rectify  with  so 
suspioiotis  a  person.  A  fow  months  of  ill-con- 
cealed irritation  on  both  sides  led  to  ojicn 
collision.  On  Oct.  25,  at  a  meeting  to  arrange 
the  repertoire  for  the  week,  with  Briihl  in  the 
chair,  Spontini  spoke  of  the  lattcr's  sketch  aa 
'  |iarfaitement  ridicule,'  because  it  did  not  con- 
tain at  least  two  grand  operas,  the  '  Vestale ' 
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and  '  Armid*' ;  ctyled  the  pieces  selected  '  des 
mfs^TBs,  des  niaiserifle,*  ete.,  and  talked  in  fhe 

most  vinU'iit  way  of  the  Count's  bad  inunage- 
meut.  bruhi  tried  to  give  liim  an  idea  of  what 
niboiduiati<m  meant  in  Pmnria,  Imt  sabordiBa- 
tion  Spontini  wouM  not  hear  of.  '  Dou't  attempt 
to  tnat  me,'  he  writes  on  Nov.  12,  '  as  a  mere 
•abordinate,  for  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind, 
neither  hy  my  jktsdh,  my  t  l»;ini(  tcr,  my  con- 
tract, Qor  my  taleut;  for  although  my  2>o8t 
liapl)en8  to  be  induded  in  your  department,  it 
is  so  in  a  wliolly  dilTcrcnt  sense  from  wluit  yon 
appear,  or  jiretend,  to  thiuk.'  The  whole  letter 
is  very  angiy,  and  Tery  rude,  and  it  was  long 
lM'fi>re  the  two  wore  again  on  terms  of  even  out- 
ward civility.  Briihl  took  his  grievance  straight 
to  the  king,  and  peaee  waa  at  length  re- 
established. The  following  extract  will  show 
Briihl's  opinion  of  Sfioutini  at  tliis  time  : — 

'  He  is,"  Jif  u  rit>-s  to  WilzlclM-ii,  '  rxtn-iiirly  |ias.sjoiiat«, 
aii<l  one-  iM  a  ]>a.ssiiin  m  .  r^^';  -  (miuihIh  ;  uses  exi)n««- 
nion»  which  no  man  of  horidur  can  (anion,  and  thfn 
coijsidere  his  natural  had  i-'iii]«  r  -'xciLsii  enough  for 
anything.  Ho  ii<  very  suKpicums,  and  nl  the  luiiiie  tune 
very  credulous,  puttinK  himself  at  the  mercy  of  any  one 
who  will  flalttT  hi!i  vanity :  and  in  *'uri!>t>i|uenre  is  .sur- 
rounded by  a  hunt  of  luiKatisfactory  charactein,  who 
make  htm  th«ir  Mhuttlacuck.  Ui»  pride  and  vanity  have 
really  reachsd  the  aublime  of  the  riaiculoOB :  and  temper, 
•ometlmea  aasoroing  the  guUe  of  modeaty,  direets,  or 
lattaer  ■liwilraotst  aU  bU  asttoaa. . .  .  Aad  to  somi  a 
naa  has  been  eoallded  fbe  eondoet  of  Inurinem  of  mora 
than  ordinary  intricacy ! ' 

This  description,  written  under  obvif)ua  irrita- 
tion, should  in  justice  l)e  counterbalanced  by 
the  oonsideration  of  Spontini's  great  qualities 
as  an  artist.  ISut  tliut  Rriihl's  estimate  was  in 
the  main  coiTcct,  the  .sotjuel  will  show. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  first  perforut- 
ancc  of  '  Olympia,'  S]>ontini  li:ul  an  opi)ortunity 
ol  ajiptariiig  l>efore  tlie  court  and  public  with  a 
new  coniiM)8ition.  In  the  beginning  of  1821 
tlie  Oratid  Duke  Nidiola-s,  heir-pref5umptive  to 
the  thruuc  ot  Russia,  and  lii.s  consort,  paid  a 
visit  to  I'lt'i  liii.  and  court  festivities  on  a  grand 
acale  were  instituted  in  tlu  ir  luinonr.  Moore's 
'Lslla  Rookh  '  wa.H  then  hhkIi  t.ilked  of,  and 
Briilil  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the 
princiiiul  scenes  in  a  scries  ut"  Uthhim.r  n'rants. 
Schinkel  undertook  the  scenery  and  arrangement 
of  the  grottpB,  and  Spontini  composed  the  songs, 
intnjMluctory  march,  and  dance -music.  The 
perforiiianee  took  place  Jan.  27,  18*21,  at  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  and  rpMintly  beautiful  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  seen.  The  Victors  were  all  members 
<^  the  eonrt  circle.  On  Feb.  1 1  the  performance 
wa«  rejieated  before  a  .selert  audience  compri-sing 
the  most  distinguished  artists  and  scientific  men 
in  Berlin.  Hensel,  Fanny  Mendelssohn's  bus- 
liand,  was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  jwiint 
the  tableaux,  for  presentation  to  the  Grand 
Dnohess.*  A  sort  of  running  commentaiy  on 
the  represontation  was  furnished  by  a  immber 
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of  songs  written  by  Spiker,  set  by  Spontini,  and 
ezecoted  behind  uie  Mwnes  by  the  best  ringera 

from  the  opera  and  asnuiU  orchcsti  u.-  S|Miiiriiii's 
work  consists  of  four  instrumental  and  six  vocal 
pieces.  One  of  tiie  latter  is  a  ehoma  of  genii 
(3  soprani  and  1  tenor)  stmg  while  Xourmahal 
is  sleeping,  and  a  real  work  of  genius.  The 
singers  vocalise  on  A,  while  the  instrnmenta  are 
playing  a  li^iht  accompaniment  Tlie  other 
vo<^  pieces  are  the  songs,  the  second  being  a 
fVee  translation  of  the  oiK-ning  of  *  Psradiae  and 
the  Pi-ii.'  Spontini's  work  now  .•suffers  from 
inevitable  comparison  with  Schumann's  music 
As  an  Italian  he  bad  neither  romantio  imagina- 
tion nor  depth  of  expression  enougli  for  the 
subject.  But  taking  the  piece  as  a  whole,  it  is 
possibly  more  in  charaoter  with  Moore's  poetry 
than  the  oratorio  form  chosen  y>y  Schumann. 

The  first  performance  of  '  Olympia '  waa 
eagerly  antici|»ated.  l£aroll  6,  1821,  was  first 
fi.ved,  but  it  was  postponed  till  May  14,  a  delay 
for  which  Spontini  was  entirely  to  blame.  The 
translator,  B.  A.  Hoflboann,  only  got  the  last 
fict  from  him  bit  by  bit,  the  chorus-master  had 
not  seen  a  note  of  it  by  Feb.  18,  nor  bad  the 
baOet-miaterbeeiieoBaiilted.  Spontini  insisted 
on  at  least  three  months'  rehearsals.  The  ex- 
penditare  on  the  mim-^Mcine  was  so  lavish 
that  even  the  king  remonstrated.  Statira  was 
played  by  Milder,  Olympia  by  Schulz,  and 
Caasander  and  Antigonus  by  Bader  and  Blume. 
The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  materially 
strengthened,  the  scenery  was  by  Schinkel  and 
Gropius,  and  there  were  forty-two  rehearHals. 
The  reeolt  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
IK>rfcct  ])erformanees  (;ver  seen,  and  anenonnoua 
success.  Even  Bruhl  was  carried  away,  and 
wrote  to  Milder,  'you  have  given  us  a  jierfect 
representation,  and  added  another  flower  to  your 
crown  as  an  artist.'  Sjxjntini's  triumph  was 
I  complete.  Even  his  ojijHments  acknowlp<lgod 
that  'Olympia'  had  no  rival  among  modern 
operas.  Zelter  wrote  to  Goethe  that  ho  did 
not  like  the  work,  but  could  not  help  going 
again  and  again. 

H{K>ntini's  suprenuicy  in  the  musical  world 
lasted  exactly  five  weeks,  for  on  June  18,  1821, 
'  Dcr  Freischiitz '  wtis  ])ro<luoed  at  the  newly 
erected  theatre  in  Ik-rlin.  I  ts  imnie<Iiate  success 
may  not  have  more  than  equalled  that  of 
'Olympia,'  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
chief  effect  of  the  latter  was  a.stonishnient,  w  hile 
the  former  set  the  pulse  of  tlie  German  ]K>ople 
beating.  '  Olympia  '  remained  almost  restricttnl 
to  the  stage  of  Berlin,  while  the  '  Freisohutz ' 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout 
Germany  and  the  whole  world.  Bpontiiii  omild 
not  conceal  tlmt  he  had,  on  the  morrow  of  a 
great  triumph,  been  completely  vanquislied  by 
an  ol)scure  opponent,  and  that  too  after  con- 
sciously doing  his  very  utmost.    Even  this 
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might  not  have  discouraged  him,  bat  that  in 
*  Der  Freischiitz '  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  phase  of  the  German  cliaracter  totally 
beyond  his  comprehension.  He  had  no  weapons 
wherewith  to  encounter  this  opiwnent.  A  man 
of  weaker  will  iKNild  have  contented  himself 
with  such  »ucce<w  as  might  still  be  secured  in 
Germany  ;  but  Spontini  could  brook  no  rival, 
and  finding  that  he  ooold  not  oatdo  Weber's 
mufiio,  tried  to  suppress  him  by  means  wholly 
ouUside  the  circle  of  art.  As  director-general 
of  music  many  such  lay  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
that  he  knew  how  to  use  them  is  shown  by  the 
fate  of  '  Euryauthe  '  aud  '  Oberon '  in  Berlin. 
The  success  of  '  Freischiitz '  did  not  improve 
Spontini's  relatioiiH  with  Bnilil,  a  personal  frieud 
of  Wel>er's,  and  a  ynai  adtuirer  of  his  music. 

From  the  first  night  of  '  Der  Freiwhiitz '  the 
public  was  dividi-d  into  two  partieH.  Tlic 
national  party,  lar  the  strongest  in  intt  llect  aud 
cultivation,  rallied  round  Weber.  The  king 
and  the  court  persistently  supjvnrtcd  S]>ontini, 
though  even  their  help  could  not  make  him 
master  of  the  situation.  The  Censorship  inter- 
fcml  to  check  the  expression  of  public  oj>inion 
against  him,  and  his  complaints  of  sup{K>sed 
slights  were  always  attended  to.'  But  his 
artistic  .star,  whicli  had  shone  with  such  lustre 
alter  the  first  night  of  'Olympia,'  was  now 
dowly  Mtting. 

The  excellence  of  that  first  jHMTorniance  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Weber  himself,'-  and  this 
may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  some  ranarkson 
Spontini  as  a  director.  Whetlier  ho  had  a  specific 
talent  for  conducting  cannot  be  determined,  for 
aa  a  rule  he  oondnctod  only  two  operas  besides 
liis  own  '  Armida  '  and  '  I)on  .Inan,'  and  these 
he  knew  thoroughly.^  For  the  rest  of  the  work 
there  were  twocondnetors,  Seidel  and  Schneider, 
and  two  leaders,  Miiner  an<l  Scidh  i  . '  When 
Spontini  came  to  lierliu  he  luul  liad  very  little 
practice  in  conducting,  and  at  first  declined  to 
Ii.inrlle  the  kltoii,  but  made  the  lemler  sit  by 
him  in  the  orchestra,  and  give  the  temiM)  ac- 
oHding  to  his  directions.  Indeed  he  never  com- 
I'letely  mastered  the  technicalities  of  tlie  art, 
liis  manner  of  conducting  recitatives  es|>ecially 
being  dnnisy  and  undecked.  So  at  least  says 
Duni,-''  a  conij>etent  witness,  who  had  often  seen 
liim  conduct.  lu  reading  a  score  too  he  was 
slow  and  inexpert ;  *  and  at  the  Cologne  Festival 
(T  1847  could  scarcely  find  his  way  in  his 
own  score  of  '  Olympia,'  which  he  had  not  con- 
daelad  fbr  eome  time.  He  was  thus  very  slow 
in  rehearsing  a  work,  though  not  for  this  reason 
only,  for  the  same  laborious  accuracy  which  he 
•bowed  in  composing  was  carried  into  every 
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detail  of  the  performance.  He  never  rested  till 
each  part  was  reproduced  exactly  as  it  existed  in 
his  own  imagination,  which  it.self  harl  to  be 
cleared  by  repeated  experiment:*.  Incon.sidLrato 
and  despotic  towards  his  subordinates,  he  wearied 
his  singers  and  band  to  death  by  endless  repeti* 
tions,  his  rehearsals notunfrecpientlylastingfrom 
8  A.M.  till  4  r.M.,  or  from  5  I'.M.  till  11  at  night. 
He  only  treated  others,  however,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  treated  himself,  for  no  trouble  was 
too  great  for  him  to  take  in  revising  his  work 
down  to  the  smallest  psrticulars.  When  the  first 
night  airived,  every  member  of  the  orcliestni 
knew  his  work  by  heart,  aud  >S[iontiui  might 
beat  as  he  liked,  all  went  like  clockwork.'  If 
scenery  or  costumes  wliich  liad  been  ex])re88ly 
pre|>ared  did  not  please  him  he  ordered  others, 
regardlesa  of  cost.  Being  a  tnie  dramatic  artist, 
his  eye  was  as  keen  on  the  stage  as  his  car  in 
the  orchestra,  and  everything,  down  to  the 
smallest  accessories,  must  be  arranged  to  express 
his  ideas.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fi  ll  out  with 
Bruhl,  because  in  the  '  Vestalin  "  he  wanted  I'rau 
Milder  to  carry  the  Palladium  in  jmblic,  w  hereas 
Bnilil  inaintjiine<l,  on  Hirt's  authority,  that  the 
I'alladium  was  never  shown  to  the  i)eople.  He 
was  furious  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  bum* 
ing  of  the  fleet  in  '  Cortez  '  slunild  not  take  place 
on  the  stage  ;  and  he  once  went  so  far  as  to  send 
his  mfe  to  Briihl  to  request  that  a  sleeve  of 
Sehulz's  drens  niiglit  be  alten*<l  I  In  choosing  his 
actors  he  not  only  studied  voice,  tein](eranient, 
and  dramatic  skill,  hut  was  most  ])articular 
alwut  appearance.  A  distinguished  bass  singer, 
recommended  to  him  by  Doru  for  high -priest 
parts,  was  not  even  allowed  to  open  his  mouth 
because  he  was  '  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  too 
short.'  He  insisted  on  the  complete  fusion  of 
the  vocal  and  instrumental,  the  dramatic  and 
the  musical  elements,  and  demanded  from  the 
chorus,  as  well  as  the  solo-singers,  an  entire 
absorption  in  their  parts,  and  an  intelligent 
rendering  of  each  situation.  His  love  for  the 
grandiose  and  the  awe-inspiring  led  him  to 
employ  all  the  resomves  of  decoration,  and 
what  tlien  '^ei  tned  enormous  masses  of  musiciant, 
singers,  and  dancers ;  aud  also  to  employ  the 
strongest  accents  and  most  startling  contrasts. 
'  His /or/^,'  says  Doni,  'was  a  hurricane,  his 
piano  a  breath,  his  crescendo  made  every  one 
open  their  eyee,  his  dimimietido  induced  a  feel* 
ing  of  delieidiis  laimiior,  his  sforznwto  was 
enough  to  wake  the  dead.'  In  this  re8|icct  he 
exacted  the  very  utmost  from  his  sbigen  and 
musicians.  He  insisti d  on  Milder  putting  her 
whole  force  into  Statira's  exclamation  'Cos- 
sender  1*  and  on  one  occssion  shesooverstrsined 
herself  as  to  lose  her  voic<'  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  From  that  moment  he  considered  her 
nsdeas,  and  in  1820  had  her  pemloned  oA 
Seidler.Wtaiiitdcy  was  daUoate,  and  her  style 
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more  suited  to  Liedcr  and  serious  music,  so  she 
foiind  little  favour  with  him,  in  spite  of  her 
exquisite  singing.  *ll  faut  braver,  Madame,' 
shouted  1m,  when  she  showed  i^mptoms  of  i  x 
haiistion  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  '  Veatalc '  ;  and 
he  was  scarcely  moved  when  she  iainted.  It 
was  not  beesnae  he  wrote  mnroosUy,  or  o?er* 
loaded  his  voices  withsooompaniinent,  that  his 
p&rta  were  so  trying — for  he  was  too  thorough 
an  Italian  not  to  rely  upon  the  voice  for  his 
ohief  effects ;  but  it  was  his  proi)«n8ity  to 
extreme  contrasts,  and  his  want  of  consideration 
in  rehearsing.  It  soon  became  a  general  com- 
plaintamoug  women  singers  thatSpontini  mined 
the  voice.  Seidler  asked  leave  to  retire  on  this 
account  in  1826  ;  in  1823  Milder  begged  that 
'Olympic '  might  not  be  giren  more  than  once 
a  foitiiight,  and  Schechtier  refused  an  engage- 
ment because  she  was  afraid  of  8iK)ntini's  operaa. 
Even  Schuk,  who  was  devoted  to  him,  was  so 
angry  in  Ma^rch  1824  at  the  continual  strain  of 
her  heavy  parts,  as  to  lose  her  temj>er  at  re- 
hearsal, and  speak  so  mdely  that  she  would 
have  been  panished  had  he  not  duoDged  his 
mind. 

Spontini'a  appearance  at  tlie  head  of  his 
mnndami  was  abnoat  that  of  a  general  leading 
an  army  to  victory.  When  he  glided  rapidly 
through  the  orchestra  to  his  clesk  every  ineml)er 
of  the  band  was  in  ])ositiun,  and  on  the  alert  to 
begin.  At  sm-h  uioim-iit.s  he  looked  an  aristocrat 
to  the  lia'  klKiUi',  liut  also  an  anti>.T;it  who  would 
insi>it  uu  subjugating  all  other  wills  to  his  own. 
The  pedantic  side  of  his  eharaeter  also  eame 
out  in  many  little  traits — he  could  nuly  conduct 
from  a  M8.  som^  and  hia  dtssk  must  be  of  a 
oartain  peculiar  oonatmotion.  His  biton  was  a 
thick  stick  of  ebony  with  a  solid  ivory  ball  at 
each  en<l  ;  this  he  gras|>ed  in  the  middle  with 
his  whole  list,  using  it  like  a  marshal's  staff.' 

By  May  14,  1821,  the  •  Vestalin,'  •Cortez,' 
and  'Olympia'  had  all  been  produced  swcord- 
iug  to  the  composer's  own  ideas  at  the  lierliu 
opera,  where  they  long  remained  stoek-frfeoes. 
But  their  frequent  rejKjtition  was  more  to  gratify 
the  king  than  the  public,  and  indeed  the  theatre 
had  soon  to  be  filled  by  a  large  issue  of  free 
admissions.  Thus,  for  'Olympia,'  on  Dec.  21, 
18J1,  Spontini  obtained  from  the  office  fifty 
free  tickets,  besides  buying  twcnty-tive  more. 
In  September  1824  be  urged  the  Intendant  not 
to  raise  the  prices  for  grand  operas  (moaning 
hia  own),  or  the  public  would  soon  coaso  to 
oome  at  all,  and  begged  to  have  '  ordinary 
prioas'  in  large  letters  on  the  bills  for  the  next 
jiorfonnance  of  the  '  Vestalin.'  A  new  opera 
of  his  was  however  still  an  exciting  event, 
partly  because  of  his  own  personality  and  posi- 
tion, partly  lii-eause  the  jnihlie  was  .sure  of  a 
splendid  s^iectacie.  Ue  was  bound  to  furnish 
two  grand  operas  evaiy  three  years ;  '  Olympia ' 
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counted  as  one,  and  by  the  end  of  1821  he  uii 
thinking  of  the  second.  After  much  comidrra 
tion  he  chose  the  '  Feast  of  Roses, '  from  Moorv'» 
-  Lalla  Bookh,'  influenced,  no  doabt,  hf  Ifet 
success  of  his  earlier  Festspiel,  and  the  j^rospect 
welcome  to  a  slow  worker,  of  using  portions  a 
hia  old  matsiial ;  but  the  subject  did  not  aeca 
very  congenial.  The  libretto  was  written  'j 
Herklots,  librettist  to  the  Oj^ien.  On  JkUrtk 
22  Spontini  wiots  to  Eriihl  Oat  he  tras  wotk^ 
17  hours  a  day  on  the  first  act,  and  tbafe  then 
were  only  two.  The  first  perfomianc*  5t 
*  Nurniahal'  took  place  May  27,  1822,  ii 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Alsx- 
andrina  of  Prussia,  to  whom  the  Emperor 
dedicated  the  PF.  score  (Schleaiuger).  Tliia  u 
not,  aa  has  often  been  said,  merely  •  reviBid 
ver-sioii  of  '  Lalla  Rukh,'  coini»aratively  little  t 
that  music  having  been  used  in  iL  The  intrv- 
ductory  march  became  No.  8  of  the  opera. 
Nourmahal's  song,  No,  26  ;  the  drum  cbom 
of  genii  No.  20  ;  and  the  ballet-imisic  wa* 
mostly  retained.  A  aong  was  alsu  iutniduoed 
from  his  *  Dieux  rivanx,'  and  tbe  ballet  fnm 
the  'Danaides'  (Nos.  10  and  14). 

The  merits  of  the  librettos  of  the  '  Vestaiia, 
'  Cortez,'  and '  Olympia,'  outweigh  their  deftett. 
Not  so,  however,  that  of '  Nurmahal '  :  ita  fist 
and  characters  are  alike  insipid,  and  it  is  ia 
fact  a  mere  pUcf.  d'oocasion.     The  orientsl 
colouiing,  which  must  have  been  its  sttnetisB 
for  Sjwntini,  still  forms  its  .sole  interest.  Bur 
inferior  as  it  is  to  '  Oberou,'  it  gives  a  high  ide* 
of  its  author'a  dramatic  instinct,  when  w 
consider  the  utter  inability  of  French  anrl  It.-iliai 
composers  as  a  rule  to  deal  with  the  tkntasth 
and  mythical.     Its  best  numbers  are  the  fir>t 
finale,  the  duct,  No.  17,  and  the  dnet  witk 
chorus,  No.  20,    There  is  a  strikinir  |vx*.^agip  ir 
the  finale — the  lovers  lying  on  op|KMiiie  :>ides  u 
the  stage,  and  the  peofrfe  dancing  aboat  tihea 
to  a  iNicchantedike  stniiii,  Mht  ii  suddenly  tL? 
dance  ceases,  and  the  voices  hold  on  a  chord  *)l 
the  seventh  on  E,  with  an  indesoribable  eftct 
of  unsatisfied  longing.    It  is  a  stroke  of  true 
genius  of  which  any  fJerman  composer  of  tt- 
romantic  school  might  be  proud.     The  dufi 
No.  17  contains  some  conventional  thonghts, 
but  the  vehemence  of  its  pa.«wjoii  is  irresi.>r!f'I'', 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  instaAoe 
of  a  kind  of  sentiment  first  employed  amonf 
fJennan  composers  by  Marschner.  ^.'i.  in  X 
17  of  his  ''Tompler  uud  Judin.'    'The  «pint 
chorus  No.  30  haa  a  charming  sound,  produced 
by  means  entirely  new ;  though,  coni]«ared  widi 
Weber's  tone- jnctures,  it  strikes  the  hearer  ss 
.su]»erficial.     It  is  impossible  to   help  thii 
comparison  for  many  reasons,  one  being  that  ia 
No.  21  of  'Nurmahal*  one  of  Sfxmtini's  genii 
sings, '  From  Chindara's  warbling  fount  I  oome.' ^ 
A  glance  at  tiie  two  oompodtiona  it  enengh  ta 
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show  how  far  he  fell  short  of  the  equalities 
tsqidnd  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  piece  con- 
tains much  that  is  Ix-aiitifiil,  tspecially  some 
passages  in  the  Audautino  uiaiiuconico,  of 
startliDg  Dovoltj  and  ezprsssion,  fhe  gay  iatio- 
Juctory  chorus,  and  the  melodious  Nos.  3,  4, 
and  5,  so  entirely  in  Spoutiui's  Neapolitan 
manner  that  they  might  have  been  taken  from 
his  early  operas.  Here  and  there  are  touches 
itcalling  Mozart.  The  overture  and  ballets 
are  hrilliaut  and  festal,  and  the  overture  ha^i  | 
an  op«i«airiiMi8  of  style  often  fonnd  in  Italian 
overtures.  Clumsy  accentuation  of  words, 
however,  constantly  betrays  the  fact  that  the 
composer  is  dealing  with  an  nnAuniliar  language.  | 

On  June  9,  1821,  Spouliui  stu  tt'd  for  n  seven 
months'  leave.  Ue  went  tirst  to  Dresden,  and 
there  met  Weber.  Weber  was  cordial  and 
obliging,  whilo  Six)ntini,  though  polite  in 
manner,  took  pains  to  make  his  rival  feel  the 
newness  of  his  reputation  aa  a  composer.'  By 
Jnne  20,  he  was  in  Vienna  trying  to  arrange 
a  iwrformante  of  'Olynipia'  for  the  following 
season  i  but  this  did  not  take  place.  Thence 
he  went  to  Italy,  revisiting  his  birthplace  ;  and 
by  Scptcinlxr  was  in  Paris  at  work  on  the 
revision  ot"  'Olympia.'  He  also  made  some 
exiterimcnts  on  'Milton,'  telling  Briihl  (Jan. 
12,  1823)  that  he  would  put  it  before  him  in 
three  different  forms.  By  the  end  of  January 
he  was  back  in  Berlin,  apparently  anxious  to  I 
keep  on  good  terms  with  Brilhl,  though  snoh  I 
good  resolutions  seldom  lasted  long.  One  of  their 
many  dilferences  was  on  the  subject  of  star- 
singers  (G<istj*pieler).  These  Brtthl  wished  to 
encourage,  as  a  means  of  ti  nting  the  artists, 
,nid  tlieir  ( limiee  of  i>o]iiilarity  ;  Imt  Spontini 
disliked  the  system.  An  apiiearancc  of  Carl  , 
Devrient  and  Wilhelmine  Schroder  in  the 
summer  of  1828  evoked  another  irni>ertinent  , 
letter  to  Brdhl,  who  in  reply  (July  7)  told  him 
to  mind  his  own  bnsiness.  i 

He  had  now  been  in  ofTice  four  years,  and 
the  stipulated  two  grand  ojieras  every  three 
years,  or  smaller  one  each  year,  were  only 
represented  by  a  sirua  or  two  for  *  Olympia,' 
and  a  couple  of  pieces  for  '  Nurmahal. '    It  w.-is 
plain  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  wholly 
beyond  his  strsngth,  owing  to  his  pedantic 
manner  of  working.    He  thou<:ht  (August  2, 
1823)  of  turning  '  Milton'  into  a  grand  opera  | 
with  redtatives,  ohoniaes,  and  ballets,  bntsoon 
relinquished  the  idea,  and  by  Oct.  17  was  '  busy, 
night  and  <lny,  with  "Alcidor."'    Tlie  libretto  I 
was  by  Thtauleon,  who  had  formerly  altered 
*Cortez.'     On  coming  to  Berlin,  in  Nov. 
18L'r?,  Thi'unleon  found  the  first  scene  already 
composed,  and  his  business  was  to  ht  words  to  . 
the  mwAe.    His  task  was  not  eai^ :  '  If  I  wrote  | 
lines  of  ton  syllables,' he  says,  '  Spontini  wanted 
tlicnt  of  tivo  ;  scarcely  bad  I  hammered  out  an  | 
unfortunate  stanza  of  five,  when  it  had  to  be  i 
I  Cir.«MirUM>.1qrSi«VMW*v.iL«i.  ' 
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lengthened  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  if  I  ex> 
ix>stulated,  on  the  ground  that  lines  of  that 
length  were  not  admissible  in  French  jKwtry, 
he  would  reply  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  piano,  "  The  translation 
will  make  it  all  right."    Never  did  so  poor  a 
poem  cost  its  author  so  much  trouble.      It  is 
evUlent  from  this  that  Spontini  composed  to 
French  words,  which  were  afterwards  tnmdatsd 
by  Herklots.      Behinkel  and   Cropius  again 
I  jMiinted  the  scenery.    The  rehearsals  began  in 
Sept.  1824,  and  the  first  performance  took  place 
May  23,  1825.    Its  rei^eption  by  Spontini"* 
adherents  was  unmistakably  hearty,  and  many 
outsiders  were  daaled  by  its  new  eifeets  ot 
scenery  and  music,  but  the  national  party  were 
louder  than  ever  in  their  disapprobation.  Among 
the  adverse  critiques  was  a  parody  in  the  true 
Berlin  style,  in  which  '  Alcidor  eine  Zauberoper ' 
was  converted  into  'All/udoll  eine  Zauderoper.'' 
Zelter  alone  was  impartial,  but  he  was  no  doubt 
infiaenced  by  his  prejudice  against  Weber,  and 
all  that  he  can  say  is  'The  ]>ieco  was  written  by 
Theauleou  iu  French,  and  set  to  French  music, 
so  we  have  at  last  a  real  Berlin  original — ^that 
is  a  new  coat  turned ' ;  and  again,  '  Spontini 
always  reminds  me  of  a  (Jold-King,  flinging 
his  gold  at  the  jMiople,  and  Incaking  their  heads 
with  it. '  *    Not  even  a  PF.  score  of  '  Alcidor ' 
was  published  ;  nor  did  it  make  its  way  beyond 
1  Berlin,  any  more  than  ' Nurmahal'  had  done. 
I     Another  grand  opera  was  due  for  the  summer 
of  1826,  and  a  week  after  the  jiroduotion  of 
'  Alcidor '  Spontini  asked  Count  BriUil  whether 
a  revised  and  lengthened  version  of  'Hilton' 
would  do  for  the  porpoae.  The  Count  thought 
the  material  too  scanty,  but  the  King  (June  29) 
.  agreed  to  the  proposal.    S|iontini  having  ob- 
tained eleven  months*  leave,  started  for  Paris, 
,  where  he  was  pn-sent  at  a  revival  nl  *  (Jlympic* 
on  Feb.  28,  1826,  returning  inmiediately  after- 
wards to  Berlin.   Nothing  more  was  heard  of 
'  Milton,'  and  during  this  year  he  furnished  no 
work  for  the  King's  theatre.    Ernst  liaupach 
was  now  librettist  to  the  Opera,  and  Spontini 
agrer'l  with  him  on  a  subject  from  German 
mediieval  history,  which  eviiitually  became  the 
opera  '  Agnes  von  iioheustaufon.'  The  tirst  act 
— ^long  enough  for  a  complete  opera— was  ready 
by  1827,  and  performed  May  28.    The  whole 
I  three  acts  were  finished  in  1829,  and  produced 
June  12  for  the  marriage  of  Prinoe  "Wilhelm, 
(afterwanls  the  EmjH>ror William  I.).  Spontini, 
dissatislicd  with  his  work,  had  the  libretto 
altered  by  Baron  von  Lichtenstein  and  other 
friends,  and  made  mora  vital  changes  in  the 
music  than  in  almost  any  other  of  his  grand 
operas.  In  this  form  it  was  revived  Dec.  6,  1837. 

Qermanmedieval  historyat  this  time  occupied 
much  attention,  and  tiros  no  doobt  influenosd 
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Spontini'a  ohoioe  of  a  rabject.    He  set  to  work 

with  the  MrioameaB  which  was  his  main  charac- 
teristic as  an  artist ;  read,  studied,  and  did 
erwything  to  imbue  himself  with-the  Hpirit  of 
the  epoch,  one  wholly  foreign  to  anything  he 
had  before  attempted.''  The  libretto  in  its  final 
form  was  a  good  one  on  the  whole.  The  soene 
is  laid  at  Mayence  in  1194,  daring  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Hohenstaufcn,  and 
the  plot  turns  on  the  fiustions  of  the  Gnelphs 
and  < Jhibfllines.  The  music  \^  thorou*;hly 
<Jcnnan,  the  harmonieii  richer  and  more  satis- 
fying, th*  malodiw  quite  national  in  character ; 
isolated  passa;^  recalling  .S{K>hr,  and  even 
Weber,  though  without  anything  like  servile 
imitation.  It  is  throughout  the  result  of  an 
entire  abn'jrption  in  the  dramatic  nittiation  and 
oharacterH.  A  com[NiriiM>n  of  it  vtdtb  the  senti- 
mental  ballad-like  effusions  of  even  good  German 
comfio-iprs  in  similar  circumstances  w-ill  serve  to 
accentuate  the  ditference  between  them  and  i 
SpontinL  Haitheris  there  any  sign  of  exhaustion  I 
of  inventive  power.  The  stream  of  melody  flows  i 
OH  freely  as  ever ;  indeed  there  is  a  breadth,  an 
Han,  and  a  ftre  in  some  of  theae  melodies,  to 
whi'-h  he  rarely  attains  in  hia  earlier  operas — 
instance  the  terzetto  in  the  seconrl  act,  '  Ja,  statt 
meines  Kerkers  Graueu,'  and  Agnes's  solo  *  Mein 
Kitnig  droben.'  The  critirimns  nf  tlie  day  \vi>ro 
most  unjustly  severe  ;  but  though  the  music  \^  jis  | 
never  published  the  MS.  score  exists,  and  nn 
examination  of  it  will  fully  bear  out  all  that  ! 
we  have  said.  It  is  not  too  late  to  form  au 
impartial  judgment,  and  Oermans  should  re* 
co^ni'f  thit  they  luiw  a  duty  to  {wrform  to 
'Agnes  von  Hohenstaufen,' as  the  only  oi>era 
whbh  deals  worthily  with  a  glorious  period  of 
iSerman  history.  \\1ien  this  has  ]>ecn  fairly 
acknowledged  it  will  be  time  enough  to  look  out 
for  its  defects. 

It  wa-s  th*"  1  i«t  o]wr;i  whieh  Spontini  com- 
pleted.   Various  new  plans  and  schemes  con- 
tinned  to  oeenpyhim*  as  bebm^  especially  during 
tho  litter  part  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  when  '  Louis 
XI.,'  '  La  Colore  d'Achille,'  and  '  Artaserse '  had  | 
in  torn  been  thought  of  for  oompoeltioD.  For 
a  snooeesor  to  'Olympia'  he  thon^jlit  first  of  ' 
'  Sappho  'or  of '  Die  Horatier,'  and  then  of  two  of  I 
Werner's  tfiKsdiaa,  *  Das  Krens  «i  der  Ostaee  * 
anil  '  .Vttih^  bnt  none  of  these  projects  appear 
to  have  advaaoed  far  enough  even  for  a  pre- 
liminary nhearssL    More  progrew  fms  made 
with  a  poem  by  his  old  friend  Jouy,  '  Les 
Atliunionnee,'  first  offered  him  in  1819,  andac-  i 
oapted  in  a  revised  form  in  1822.    In  a  review  | 
of  tlie  poem'*'  written  in  I^.IO,  Goethe  inipli-s 
tliat  the  music  was  complete,  but  at  Spontini'a 
death  nothing  was  (band  but  nnimportaat 
flragments.'    An  opera  fiMuided  on  En^ish 

I  /fnmftai  tm  ttmHiMmmt,  9,  W  (bdydj,  Slinmiwt  and  BMi> 
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hiatory  occupied  him  longer.    We  have  already 

mentioned  the  revision  of  his  '  Milton.'  His 
studies  for  this  deet>ened  his  interest  in  the 
English  history  of  the  1 7th  oentnry .  In  1 8M 
Raufiach  wrote  a  libretto  for  a  grand  opersk, 
'  Milton, '  which  was  bou^dit  by  the  committee  of 
management  for  30  Frie^irich?  d'or,  and  placed 
at  Sftontini'a  disposal.*  The  only  jwrtiou  of  the 
smaller  opera  retained  was  the  tine  Hymn  to  the 
Sun.  After  com^deting  the  revision  of  '  Agnss 
von  Hohenstaufen,'  Spontini  wrote  to  the  Inten- 
dant  (May  9,  1837)  that  he  hoped  in  the  winter 
of  1838  to  produce  '  Miltona  Tod  und  Buaee  fur 
Konifjsmord  '  (Milton's death,  and  repentAnce  for 
tlie  Kin^^'  s  execution).  He  s{tent  the  aommer  of 
183*^  in  Kngliind,  studying  historical, 
and  local  colouring  for  this  'historico-romantic' 
oi>era.  Raujkach's  poem,  extended  and  re\-ised 
by  Dr.  .Sobemheim,  had  now  assumed  a  political 
and  religious  tendency,  so  distasteful  to  the  Kin? 
as  to  make  him  prohibit  the  oi*ra.  iurther 
alterations  ensued,  and  it  became  '  Daa  verlorene 
Paradies'  (Paradise  Lost),  By  May  1840  the 
score  of  ^tart  of  the  Ist,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Snd  act  was  complete.  Up  to  March  1841  he 
certainly  intended  finishing  it.  but  not  a  note 
of  it  has  ever  l>een  heard.  We  may  add  that  on 
June  4,  1838,  he  mentioned  a  fiury-opera  to  the 
Kin^;,  and  in  Dec.  1840  professed  himself  ready 
to  iM'gin  a  new  comic  opera.  He  was  api>arvntiy 
l)ent  on  compoaing  fresh  dramatle  worka,  and 
often  comjilained  that  the  management  did  not 
otfer  him  sufficient  choice  of  librettos  ;  but  he 
was  incapacitated  from  creation  by  his  increasing 
pedantry,  and  by  the  perpetual  state  of  izritatioa 
in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  oritica. 

Spontini'a  other  oompodtioiiB  dnring  hia  re> 
sidcnce  in  Berlin  are  unimitortant.  A  hymn  for 
the  coronation  of  the£u4>erorKicholaaof  Kuasia, 
to  words  by  Banpach,  waa  performed  at  Berlin, 
Dec.  18,  1 826,  and  May  9,  1 827.*  A  cantata  to 
Herklota'  words,  'Gott  aegne  den  Konig,'  had  a 
grsat  soeesss  at  the  Halle  Mnsical  Festival  in 
Sept.  1829,  which  Spontini  condtirti""!  .^o  mneh 
to  the  general  satisfaction  as  to  procure  him  an 
honorary  Doctor's  degree  from  the  Univetsity, 
and  a  gold  medal  inscribcfl  Lin'rnr  Tragordiat 
I'rincipi  Oemuuua  meritorum  cuUrix,  A  '  Do- 
mine  salvom  foe  regem,'  a  13,  with  aooompani- 
ment  of  ori^'ans,  trum  jiets,  violonoelli,  and  basses, 
waa  written  on  Oct.  15,  1840,  for  preeentatioo 
to  the  Ring.  Berides  these  he  pnblishedannmber 
of  Frendi/'r"  rtnni.aiid  Italian  vocal  pieces,  with 
PF.  accom^iauiment,  the  beat  of  which  ia  '  Die 
Cimbem,' a  WBr*song  for  three  men's  voioes.  As 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  may  be  mentioned 
tliat  he  set  Goethe's  *  Kennat  du  daa  lAud,'  and 
the  Italian  oansonet  *Ninfo,  so  lieta,'  in  which 
he  again  clashed  nneonsdionsly  witii  Wabsr's 

«  Xuaptmttntim  OmUchUmdVkU  inMwtto  U Mid  to  be  br  Jo^. 
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very  graceful  composition  to  the  same  words 
(1811).» 

OoDudering  his  great  poaition,  Spontini  did 
not  accomplish  much  for  inuaic  in  Ikrlin.  At 
the  opera  he  made  the  band  play  with  a  tire,  au  . 
expreaaion,  and  an  entmbUf  hitherto  unknown, 
forced  the  singers  to  throw  themselves  dramati-  \ 
cally  into  their  parts,  and  used  every  exertion  i 
to  ftue  tiie  dilbrant  dementi  into  one  ooheient 
whole.    He  endeavoured  to  imjtrove  the  exist- 
ing school  for  singers  and  founded  one  for  the 
orchestra.    But  his  efforts  as  a  rule  were  con- 
centrated on  the  operas  which  he  himself  con- 
ducted—  that   is  to   say,   his  own,  (Uuck's 
'Annida,'  and  'Don  Juan.'     These  works,  i 
thraogh  hiB  genina,  his  influenoe  on  his  | 
mbordinates,  and  his  almost  absolute  ])owcr, 
he  hnmght  to  a  perfection  then  unequalled. 
The  pieoet  dinoted  by  his  Tioe-oondncton  w«nt 
hsdly,  putly  because  Spontini  exhausted  the 
sinpers,  and  partly  bi^cause  he  took  little  interest  [ 
iu  the  general  rejjertoire.   lie  had,  too,  no  power 
of  oiguiisfttioa  or  administration.    As  long  as 
the  excellent  material  lasted  wliich  Hriilil  trans- 
liiTed  to  him  in  1 820  this  defect  was  not  glaring, 
hat  when  his  Mlo*«ing0n  began  to  wear  oat  and 
had  to  be  replaced,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not 
tlie  judgment,  the  penetration,  nor  the  im-  i 
partiality  necessary  for  saoh  business.    Up  to 
the  autumn  of  1827  he  only  concluded  one  en- 
gagement himself,  and  in  that  instance  it  was 
a  solo-singer  who  proved  only  tit  lor  the  chorus. 
On  the  other  hand  be  loat  Sieber,  a  good  bass, 
hy  insistitig  on  reducinghis  siil.iry  to  100  thalers, 
and  had  shortly  alterwards  to  re-engage  him  at 
200,  as  then  was  no  bass  in  the  company  capable 
of  taking  the  {varts  in  his  own  operas.    The  art 
of  divining  the  taste  of  the  jmblic,  of  at  once 
meeting  it,  elevating  aud  moulding  it — the  art, 
in  fact,  of  keeping  the  exchequer  full  without 
sacrificing  artistic  i>ositioii — tin's  was  wholly  out 
of  his  reach.  At  the  King  s  theatre,  the  audiences 
steadily  feU  off,  sspecially  after  the  openiiig  of 
fh.'   Klinigstadt  thratrt'  in  1823.    At  times 
S^iontiui  seems  to  have  felt  his  incapacity,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  deluded  by  his  own  inanity 
and  domineering  temper,  and  the  insinuations 
of  so-called  friends,  into  believing  that  the  de-  | 
cliue  of  the  ojMira  was  owing  to  Uriihl,  whereas  I 
Brilhl  might  hare  retorted  that  ererything  he  I 
I'rnpoaed  was  met  by  a  despotic  and  unreasoning 
veto.    The  Count  at  length,  in  1828,  wearied 
out  \ty  the  unceasing  opiioeition,  resigned,  and  | 
\vi\s  succeeded  by  Count  Redern,  who  received  j 
from  the  King  a  fresh  code  of  instructions, 
somewhat  circumscribing  Sjwntini's  powers,  and  , 
concentrating  those  of  the  management.  Op- 
jxirtunities  for  fresh  differencca  still  constantly 
arose,  and  Count  Kedem  liad  much  to  contend 
with  in  Spontini's  inoreasing  itritabili^  and  in- 
consistency.   In  time  even  the  admirers  of  his 
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music  felt  tliat  his  personal  influence  was  bad, 
and  that  the  opera  would  never  prosper  as  long 
as  he  remained  at  its  head. 

Spontini  was  to  have  the  rcceijits  of  the  first 
nights  of  his  own  operas  for  his  annual  beueht, 
or  in  default  of  such  representations  a  sum  of 
•1000  francs.  In  the  latter  case  he  might  give 
a  concert,  and  in  fact  he  gsve  a  considerable 
number,  both  Tocal  and  instrumental.  «lly 
concerts,'  in  his  own  words,  'are  dedicated  to 
the  great  masters,  whose  memory  I  strive  to 
keep  alive  with  the  public,  while  testifying  my 
own  respect  by  performing  their  works  in  the 
most  brilliant  and  coni]>leto  manner  ]>ossibU'. 
His  programmes  consisted  priuci^ially  oi  German 
musie,  Handel,  Haydn,  Moearti  and  Beethoven. 
The  first  |>crformance  in  Berlin  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  A  was  at  a  oonoert  of  Spontini's 
on  May  12,  1824,  and  on  April  80,  1828,  he 
gave  Heetlioven's  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Kyrie 
and  Cldi  ia  from  his  Mass  in  D,  the  overture  to 
'Conulan,'  and  the  Credo  from  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass.  As  Bach's  Mass  had  only  just  been 
published  by  Is  ageli  of  Zurich,  Sjiontini  was  the 
first  to  introduce  a  portion  of  it  to  the  public 
of  Berlin,  as  he  had  been  to  aoquaint  them  with 
Beethoven's  Musses.  The  performance  itself 
seems  to  have  been  a  poor  one,and  indeed  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  Spontini  not  having  much 
in  common  with  Bach  ;  but  the  attempt  was 
praiseworthy.^  Another  f>oint  to  his  credit  was 
that  be  gave  his  support  to  Mdser's  concerts. 
The  Kin^s  bsnd  oould  not  play  without  his 
]x>rnns.sion,  so  he  might  have  made  difltenlties 
if  he  had  chosen. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Bpontud's 
late  operas  had  no  success  outside  Berlin.  Except 
a  couple  of  stray  pcrfomiances  of  '  Olympia  '  at 
Dresden  and  Darmstadt,  they  did  not  even  gain 
a  hearing.  Occasionally  he  conducted  one  of 
his  own  works,  as  for  instance  the  '  Ve.stjilin ' 
at  Munich^  (Oct  7  and  11,  1827),  aud  Ham- 
burgh (Sept.  18,  1884).  But  such  personal 
contact  does  not  seem  to  liave  led  to  syinpathetic 
relations.  Speaking  generally,  the  '  Vestalin ' 
and  *Oortez  were  the  only  operas  of  his 
aju  iet  i  ited  in  Germany. 

In  l)orlin  itself,  each  year  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  oiipoDcnts.  In  1824  .Marx  entered 
the  lists  in  his  behalf  in  his  Zeitung,  and  was 
seconded  by  Dorn  ;  but  Dorn  left  Ik-rlin  in 
^larch  1828,  and  Marx,  tliough  sincerely  at- 
tached to  Spontini,  ooeaaiomdly  admitted  adverse 
criticisms.  Spontini  was  morbidly  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  and  the  loss  of  his  defenders 
was  a  serious  one.  Against  the  advice  of  judicious 
friends  he  replied  in  person  to  anonymous  at> 
tacks,  .snilered  llatterers  to  use  unpractised  pens 
in  his  l)ehalf,  and  even  called  in  the  Censorship. 
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Such  steps  couM  l>ut  danuigc  liis  cause.  The 
opposition  was  headed  by  lielUtab,  the  editor 
of  the  Vimiadkt  ZeUuwj,  an  exi>erienced  litt^ra- 
tear  with  some  knowledge  of  music,  a  great  ally 
of  Weber's,  and  a  blind  opponent  ot  everything 
fui  eigii.  In  Noa.  28  to  26  of  the  year  1827  ot 
Marx's  Zcitmuf  ap[>eared  an  article  utterly 
demolishing  the  first  act  of  '  Agnes  von  lloheu- 
staufen.'  Doru  made  a  successful  reply  in  Nos. 
27  to  29,  but  far  from  btiiig  silenced  Rellstab 
published  a  book,  llrh-r  iiuiu  Verludlnins  ah 
Kritikcr  zii  I/crni  .S>',i/tHi,'  in  whioh  ho  un- 
sparingly iittackt'd  Sjiontini  as  u  oomjx>8er  and 
director,  and  ex[K)sed  the  absurd  tactics  of  the 
Spontini  eliciue. '  The  cUqno  pot  forth  a  defence 
calliid  Siiontini  i,t  'hrmnny,  rni  impartial  con- 
sideration o/  his  proiludioiiii  duriiuj  his  ten  years' 
reHdetue  in  UuU  country  (Leipzig,  1830).  It 
was,  however,  anything  but  impartial,  was 
ignorant  and  badly  dono.^ 

Spontlni'a  ten  years' oontraetfiniahed  in  1 830 ; 
it  was  renewed,  on  tonus  more  favourable  to 
the  lutendout-Geueral,  and  this,  with  the  fa(?t 
of  his  ceasing  to  compose,  gave  an  opiportnnity  j 
to  his  ent-niies,  aud  an  unfortunate  indiscrftinu 
on  the  part  of  one  of  his  friends  played  into  their  i 
hands.  Dorow  of  Halle,  the  archseologist,  in  a 
collection  of  autographs  (18:57)  inserted  a  letter 
from  Spontini  (Marienbad,  August  12,  1836) 
lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  dramatic  com- 
posers of  the  day.  It  was  done  in  good  faith, 
Dorow  honestly  iKilieving  that  he  was  serving 
Spontini  by  thus  publishing  his  opinions  without 
authority  ;  but  his  opponents  issued  the  letter 
in  a  separate  pamphlet  with  a  Germau  transla- 
tion, and  'explanatory'  remarks,  in  which 
Spontini  was  fiercely  atfci'  ked  in  termsof  ir  onii  d 
respect.^  In  the  same  year,  in  Noe.  101  uud 
102  of  fhe  Komet  appeued  a  psaqi^ada  by  .a 
student  named  Thomas,  suiting  that  Spontini 
had  opposed  the  production  of  'Robert  le  Diable,' 
the  *  Poatnion  de  Longjmnsan,'  and  *  La  Muetts 
de  Portici,'  till  obliged  to  yield  to  the  expn'ss 
command  of  the  King ;  that  a  new  code  of 
instmotions  had  altsnd  his  position,  and  made 
him  entirely  subonlinate  to  tlif  lutiMid.mt  ;  that 
he  had  been  reprimanded  for  selling  his  free 
admisrions,  and  had  had  th«m  withdrawn ;  that 
the  ♦iigiigementii  of  certain  singers  contained 
a  clause  stipulating  that  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  sing  in  Spontini's  operas,  «ta  etc. 

Thomas,  when  ralh- 1  to  account,  referred  to 
an  '  official  of  high  position '  as  his  authority. 
And  indeedtlmo  waa  a  oertain  amount  of  troth 
in  the  ohaigss.   Without  directly  opposing  the 

•  I^lpil;.  Wliiatllnc.  nCT. 
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production  of  the  operas  mentioned,  be  had  not 
hesitated  openly  to  avow  his  dislike  of  them : 
no  new  code  of  instructions  had  just  then  lje«n 
isHue^l,  but  thatof  1831  did  materially  strengthen 
the  Inti^iidant's  (tosition,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
make  the  Director -general  his  sul>ordinate. 
S|Miiitini  had  not  himself  soM  free  admissions, 
but  liiij  servant  had,  and  in  eonsetiueuce  the 
allotted  number  had  been  diminished,  very  mnoh 
to  his  mortification.  It  was  advisable,  however, 
to  prevent  such  a  news^iaper  scandal  from 
reaching  the  King's  ears,  so  Count  Bedem 
replied,  contradicting  all  the  false  statements, 
and  jiassing  over  in  silence  all  the  true  ones  ; 
Thomas  was  induced  to  make  a  public  ai>c>log)% 
and  the  atl'air  seemed  at  an  cmH  Uut  SjMiutini's 
troubles  were  not  yet  over  ;  and  his  uni>opulanty 
was  so  great  that  wome  attaeka  might  be 

exi>ceted. 

On  June  7, 1840,  King  Frederick  William  III. 
died,  and  Hpontini's  one  mainstay  waa  gone. 
Tliough  obliged  occaiiionally  to  express  <Ii.«- 
pleasure  at  his  perjHjtual  squabbles  with  ihf 
Intendant,  the  King  had  been  steadfast  in  his 
attjichment  to  Spontini  and  his  music.  The 
new  King  made  no  change  in  his  })Osition,  but 
his  sympatiues  were  in  a  different  direction,  and 
no  place  was  ih  >liii'  <l  for  Sj>ontini  in  the  grand 
deaigna  ho  was  elaborating.  Thi-s  soon  iMscame 
known.  If  Spontini  could  have  kept  himself 
quiet  the  change  might  have  betsn  (h  laye<l,  but 
he  waa  injudicious  enough  to  lay  licfore  the  King 
a  paper  oomplaining  of  the  Management  and  of 
Count  Redcrn.  The  King  questioned  the  In- 
tendant,  aud  wassatistied  with  his  explanations, 
bat  to  obTiate  all  appearance  of  partisanship  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  Spon- 
tini's grievances.  In  the  meantime  the  presa 
had  taken  np  the  matter.  A  ctofinite  attadt 
wa.s  made,  to  which  Spontini  was  unwise  enough 
to  reply  (Leipzig  AUgcmcine  Ztitwxg  of  Jan.  20, 
1841)  in  snoh  a  manner  as  to  give  Oimnt  Bedem 
ground  for  an  indictm-  iit  for  U^ie  majesty,  and 
(on  Feb.  5)  to  a  direct  reprimand  from  the  King. 

Bat  Hiis  diigraoeftil  treatment  of  the  royal 
house  by  a  foreigner  who  had  enjoyed  for  years 
almost  unexampled  Court  favour  immensely 
increased  the  pnUio  fbeling  against  Spontini, 
and  for  two  months  he  remained  in  privat^^. 
On  April  2,  however,  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings,  he  took  his  seat  to  oondnct  *Den 
Joan.'  His  api>carance  was  the  signal  for  a 
tremsndoua  uproar,  aud  cries  of  'hiuausi 
hinans!' — *offf  off!'  He  stood  firm,  began 
the  ovfiturc,  and  would  have  proct-eded  with 
the  o^iera,  but  a  rush  was  made  to  get  at  him 
on  the  stage,  and  be  was  forced  to  retirs  ftom 
the  theatre.  He  Bsver  entered  it  ii^ain  aa 
conductor. 

The  trial  kept  Spontfaii  m  BerUn  all  the 

suiiiiner,  but  he  obtained  leave  from  Aug.  31 
to  Dec  10,  and  went  to  Paris.  His  connection 
with  the  opera  waa  semed  by  the  King  on 
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Ai;^'.  25,  on  terms  of  royal  gcnorosity.  He  was 
to  retain  his  title  aud  full  salary,  and  live  where 
he  i^eaeed,  *  in  the  hofle  that  in  Tepoae  he  might 
]irrMlurf'  new  works,  which  tho  Kinp  would  hail 
with  pleasure  if  he  chose  to  conduct  them  in 
penoB  at  Berlin.'  To  these  mnnifieent  arrange- 
ments  no  conditions  whatever  were  attached. 
Spontini  was  convicted  of  Ute-majesUf  aud 
eoadenmed  to  nine  months*  impnsonment,  a 
sentence  confimicl  hy  tin-  liifjiipr  t  ourt  to  which 
he  appealed,  but  remitted  by  the  lung.  In 
the  (aoe  of  all  this  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
demiind  a  further  sum  of  46,850  thalers.  on  the 
ground  that  the  Management  had  not  supplied 
him  with  a  snfBdent  nnmber  of  librattoe, 
whereby  he  had  lost  tlie  sum  ^^uarautoed  liini 
for  iirst  nights,  besides  protite  from  other  per- 
formanoee  and  from  pablishers — reckoned  at 
3000  thalers  for  earli  ojK'ra  !  Tlje  King  n^forn  .1 
him  to  the  Law  Courts,  but  Spontini's  better 
nstnrs  seems  at  length  to  have  praviiled,  and 
h«!  witlidri'w  his  aj)iilication  Deci.  28,  1841. 
When  he  finally  left  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  the  King  granted  him  a  farther  sun  of 
6000  thalers.  His  friends  gave  him  a  farewell 
concert  on  July  13,  1842,  for  which  he  wrote 
botli  trords  and  musio  of  an  '  Adieu  k  mes  amis 
de  Berlin.  •» 

He  left  few  friends  behind  him.  His  suc- 
cessor at  the  opera  was  Meyerbeer,  who,  with 
Mendelssohn,  received  thetitleof '(leneralnmaik- 
director.'  Neither  had  very  friendly  feelings 
towards  him,  and  their  paths  as  artists  widely 
diverged  from  his.  He  was,  however,  long  and 
gratefully  remembered  by  the  members  of  the 
King's  hand.  The  orchestra  were  proud  of  their 
majestic  conductor,  who  eo  often  led  them  to 
triumph,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  tender  care 
for  their  personal  interests.  The  poorer  members 
found  his  purse  ready  of  access,  and  in  1 826  he 
established  a  fund  for  them,  called  by  special 
permission  the  '  Spontini-Fonds,'  to  which  he 
devote<l  the  whole  proceeds  of  his  annual  benefit 
concerts.  The  fiind  speedily  attained  to  con- 
siderable proportions,  and  still  exists,  though 
the  name  has  been  changed. 

That  he  was  badly  treated  by  the  Berlin  public 
is  indisputable.  His  ill-natured,  unjust,  spiteful 
attacks  nuist  have  lieen  very  irrititin^  M  even 
those  who  do  not  bt-loug  to  the  super-sensitive 
race  of  artists  can  understand,  but  tlio  last  soene 
•ttheopemlooks  like  a  piece  of  simple  br\itality, 
unless  we  remomlwr  that  the  real  ground  of 
offence  was  his  Iwing  a  foreigner.  The  political 
events  of  the  jicriod  beginning  with  the  War  of 
Liberation  had  roused  a  strong  national  feeling 
in  Prussia.  The  denial  of  a  Constitution  had 
eonoentrated  attention  on  the  atsge,  which  thus 
became  a  sort  of  politiuil  arena  ;  and  that  a 
foreigner,  and  moreover  a  naturalised  French- 
man,  should  be  laying  down  the  Uw  in  tilis 
stronghold  was  intolerable. 

>  Kobctt.  ik.S3.flta. 


In  Sjiontini's  chnrafter  great  .iiirl  mean  quali- 
ties were  almost  equally  mixed,  so  that  both 
friends  and  foes  eonld  support  their  statements 
by  facts,  while  each  shut  their  eyes  to  tho 
qualities  which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  After 
his  friends  had  been  sileneed  by  the  oatastroiAe 
of  1 841  the  verdict  of  his  opponents  prevailed,  at 
any  rate  throughout  (iemiauy  ;  but  this  verdict, 
we  say  emphatically,  was  unjust.  The  fHuTgfi 
that  he  despised  and  neglertcd  Oerman  nuusic  is 
simply  tmtrue.  That  he  admired  and  loved  the 
gTMt  Oerman  masten  from  Mandel  to  Beethoven 
he  proved  through  life  in  niany  ways.  Kobert 
reheat  on  unquestionable  authority  that  he  made 
great  saerifloes  for  the  family  of  If oiart.  When 
Niss(  II  jml  il ished  his  blQgimriiy  Spontini  exerted 

I himself  immensely  to  get  nUMcribers,  personally 
transmitted  the  money  to  the  widow,  superin* 
tended  the  translation  of  the  book  into  French, 
and  rendered  all  the  heln  in  his  power.'  A  pre- 
ferenoe  f»  his  own  works  mat  be  oonoedea  to 
any  artist  actively  engaged  in  production,  nor  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect  from  lum  an  absolutely 
impartial  judgment  of  the  works  of  others. 
Welnr's  music  was  incomprehensible  and  anti- 
pathetic to  Spontini,  and  this  did  him  as  much 
iigury  in  Berlin  as  anything  else.  Bat  his  delay 
in  peifcnning  '  Euryanthe '  and  '  Obcron '  was 
caused  more  by  inaction  than  opposition.  For 
Spohr  he  had  a  great  respect,  as  he  often 
proved.'  In  Meyerbeer  he  took  a  great  interesty 
until  the  appearance  of '  Robert  le  Diable, 'which 
he  could  not  bear,  calling  it '  un  cadavro ' ;  but 
this  is  no  reflection  on  his  taste.  For  the  non> 
I  performance  of  the  '  Huguenots  '  he  was  not  re< 
I  s]M)nsible,  as  the  prohibition  was  the  King's.  He 
was  certainly  not  justified  in  calling  MarKchner's 
;  'Templer  und  Jiidin  '  an  'arrangement  after 
Spontini ' — always  siipjiosing  that  the  expression 
!  was  his — but  everybody  knows  that  Marschncr 
was  deeply  influenced  by  him.  He  was  by  no 
means  free  from  envy  and  jealousy,  but,  taking 
for  granted  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  his  passions,  foreign  com{K>scr8  suffered  just 
OH  much  at  his  hands  as  German  ones.  Of 
Clienihini  he  thought  very  highly  (he  moulted 
'  Ij<'s  Aliencerages '  and  sent  the  compoeer  a 
consitlerable  sum  from  the  proceeds),  but  Auber's 
'Moette  de  Portici,'  and  Ilalevy's  Muive'  he 
thoroughly  disliked,  took  no  trouble  about  their 
production,  and  was  much  annoyed  at  their 
pleasing  the  paUifib  Nor  did  ho  like  Rossini, 
his  own  countryman.  His  horizon  was  limited, 
but  if  it  is  }iossiblc  to  reconcile  genius  with 
I  nanow-mindedness,  if  Spohr  may  l>e  forgiven 
for  apprpf^iatiup  Beethoven  only  partially,  and 
Weber  nut  at  all,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on 
SiMintini.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  incapacity  of  even 
cultivated  people  in  Berlin  to  be  just  towards 

»  B/^bert.  p.  M.  ttr. 

*  Thr  •tAtrttirtit  In  til*  MemdHuakH  Amiffir.  tiiI.  i.  p.  ]S4,  that 
'  be  Uirvw  obctaetofl  to  tb«  ««7  ot  Um  parfofwaae*  of  'Jwotid*' 
I*  qiittc  niaaBM.  Th«BlBal«ifl<  thtlCta^  TbHtngnmllw 
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him.   The  Mendelaeohn  family,  at  whose  hoase  | 

he  at  one  time  often  visitor!,  iiul  to  whom  lie 
showed  many  kindnesses,  were  never  ou  good 
terms  with  him  after  tiie  appearanoe  of  the 
*Ho(dueit  des  Camacho.'*  Ho  may  not  have 
done  justice  to  that  youthful  work,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  noble-minded  Meudelsaohu  sliould 
ha.Te  permitted  himself  the  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous exjjressions  to  l>o  found  in  his  letters. - 
The  painful  close  of  Spoutiui's  career  was  euough 
to  atone  for  all  his  shortoomings. 

Of  his  last  yeara  there  is  little  to  relate.  Ou 
leaving  Berlin  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Jan. 
1848  was  in  Msjolati.  He  had  yieited  his 
native  land  several  times  since  1822.  In  1835 
he  was  in  Naples,  at  San  Pietro  in  Majella,  and 
they  showed  him  an  exercise  he  had  written 
forty  yean  heforewhen  a  pupil  at  the  *  TurohinL' 
He  looked  at  it  with  tcai-s  in  hi.s  eyes,  and  then 
begged  the  libraiiau  to  tear  up  '  queste  meioldne 
e  soonoe  note '  (thoee  wretehed  nusshapen  notes) 
and  throw  them  in  the  fire,^  In  1838  he  was  in 
Rome,  and  WTote  (June  4)  to  the  King  offering 
liis  services  as  mediator  between  himself  and  the 
Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  disturbances  in 
Cologne.*  In  1843  ho  left  Italy  and  settled  at 
Paris,  where  he  had  many  pleasant  connections 
through  his  wife,  an  Ktird,  whom  he  had 
married  soon  »fter  the  production  of  '  Cortoz.' 
Ue  had  been  a  member  of  the  Institute  since 
1888.  In  1844  the  Pope  made  him  Count  of 
S.  Andxeai,  and  other  distinctions  followed.  But 
the  hope  expressed  by  King  Frederick  William 
IV.  that  he  would  produce  other  works  was  not 
realieed ;  Berlin  had  hroken  him  down  phjsieally 
aufl  mentally.  He  revisited  (lenuany  twa  or 
three  times.  In  1844  he  was  in  Dr^en,  where 
Biehard  Wagner  had  prepared  for  him  a  \ier- 
formance  of  the  •  Vestale,'  which  ho  conducted 
with  all  his  old  energy.''  Ue  was  invited  to  the 
Cologne  Musical  Festival  of  May  1847  to  oou- 
dnet  some  excerpts  from  '  Olympia,'  and  had  a 
warm  reception,  but  was  too  infirm  to  conduct, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Dorn,  then  Capell- 
meister  at  Oologne.*  In  Angost  he  visited 
Berlin,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by  the 
King,  who  gave  him  an  invitation  to  conduct 
some  of  his  own  operas  at  Berlin  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  He  was  much  delighted,  and 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  performances 
after  his  retiu-n  to  i'aris,  aud  also  of  the  best 
manner  in  which  he  could  express  his  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  the  King  ;  but  the  jircject  was 
never  realised,  as  he  was  ill  all  the  winter.  In 
1848  he  became  deaf,  and  his  habitual  gravity 
deepened  into  de[ire.s3ion.  He  went  back  to 
Italy,  and  settled  at  Jesi,  where  he  occupied 

'  fwrlcnt  "  Hrr^lvrtifru.  p.  23. 

'   Xrn-iiK'  ■  ttii  I"  "i^"  Upvriptit,  Ji.  7i, 

*  Klnriiiiu,  Cmnu  Htorioo,  (>.  M5. 

4  WbaUMrMiytliinccuMof  UitooSkrtoMtkMiia.1nitQn|arT 
ZVI.  ImmI  A  high  Mt««n  for  SoMitiJil.  Md  MfetS  te klB  Ttom  M tlM 

rcAtonttiun  nf  C«th»llcotMini|.ni«te. 

K«r  A  .  l<-\<-r         MMMlat  Mnmt  Ot  It  Mt  WagMtti  #•«■•• 
wtaUt  ackrifttm,  r.  114. 

•  Osrn'a  Am  mwtmnn  Mm«.  toL  UL  p.  SL 


himself  in  fonndhig  eohools  and  other  works  d 

public  utility.  In  1850  he  removed  to  M*»> 
lati,  aud  there  died  Jan.  1 4,  185 1.  Haviag  »• 
ehfldren  he  left  all  his  property  to  tiw  posr«f 
Jesi  and  Majolati.  V.  .•■ 

SPONTONE,orSI»ONTONI,BARTOLoiiJiE. 
a  madrigal  com|)oser,  of  whom  uothing  appeso 
to  be  known  beyond  the  ftete  that  ho  wss  > 
jnijiil  of  Nicola  Mantovano,  and  was  ma«trt>  i 
ea]i^>ella  in  the  cathedral  of  V'erooa  ;  that  k 
jtublished  a  first  book  ofMssesa,  a  b,  6,  and  8,  ii 
1  r»S  8 ;  a  book  of  four- part  madrigals  in  1558;  ai'i 
three  sets  of  madrigals  for  five  voices  at  Venior 
in  1561  (2nd  ed.  1583),  1567,  and  USl 
Others  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Wad- 
rant  (1594)  and  others.  Cipriano  de  Kore  priao 
a  Dialogo,  a  7,  by  hiiu  in  1568.  A  Mass,  a  4,  i» 
in  voL  ii  of  Torohi't  <  L'Arte  Mnnonlo  in  Itdk 
A  fine  four-part  madrigal  of  Spontone's,  'The 
joyous  birds, 'is 0ven  in  Hullah's Part  Mnsic.  c 

8PBIK0  GABDBN.   See  Yavxvaix. 

SPRCCHE — proverbs  or  sentences — aresuB^: 
in  the  Lutheran  service  of  the  Berlin  Cathedia! 
after  the  roadiug  of  the  Epistle  : 

1.  On  New  Year's  Day,  *Herr  Gott,  dn  hi« 

miser  Zullucht.' 

2.  On  Good  Friday,  '  Um  uuser  Sunda 

willen.' 

3.  On  Ascension  Day,  '  Erluibcn,  o  HsR*.* 

4.  On  Christmas  Day,  'Frohlocket.  Ar 

Volker.' 

Mendelssoliu  set  these  for  right>part  dum: 

and  in  addition  two  more  : 

5.  For  Tassiou  Week,  '  Herr,  gedcuke  niciit 

onaer  Vbelthaten.' 

9.  For  Advent,  '  I^'^set  uns  frohlooken.' 
The  six  form  op.  79  of  his  works.  No.  S  ('  £r- 
haben ')  begins  with  the  same  phraae  ae  Ibis  1 14il 
Psalm,  op.  51,  but  there  the  resemblance  ctam. 
No.  2  is  dated  Feb.  18,  1844,  and  No.  5  fm 
minims  and  for  4-part  choruii)  Feb.  14, 1844,  »i>J 
each  of  the  two  is  in.scnbe<l  'vordem  Alldnja' 
— before  the  Alleluia.  They  are  mostly  fhort 
the  longest  being  only  fifty  bars  in  length. 
Sohnmann  entitled  one  of  his  little  PP.  picoi 
'Sjinii  h.'  [The  three  'Fest-  undGedonkspruch*' 
of  Brolims,  op.  109,  are  for  eight- i>art  chorw 
a  cappdiai — (i.)  'Unsere  Vater  hoiften  trf 
diih,'  I's.  xxii.  4  ;  (iL)  *Wenn  ein  staitar 
Gewappneter,'  Luke  xL  21,  17  ;  (iii.)  '  Wo  i5t«B 
so  herrlich  Volk,*  Deut.  iv.  7,  9.]  G. 

SQUARCIALUPI,  Antokio  (ako  cdkd 
AiitDiiio  degl'  orpmi),  a  famous  FloraatiM 
organist  who  lived  in  the  15  th  century,  and  tAs 
was  living  in  Siena  in  1450,  and  at  the  IB^atm- 
tine  Court  in  1467,  as  organist  of  Santa  Ham 
He  died  there  alnrnt  1475.  None  of  his  caa> 
positions  are  extant,  and  he  is  ouly  known 
an  esteemed  contemporary  of  Dufay.  A  letter 
written  by  him  to  Dufay,  dated  1467,  is  given  bj 
Otto  Kade  in  the  MonaWuJU  for  1886,  No.  i 
See  also  Haberrs '  Dn&y'  in  the  FSmtefjMfs- 
«Ari^  L  436.   ▲  volume  of  mnaie  bgr  varisni 
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Mriy  composers,  which  was  in  Squarcialupi's 
|K)S8ession,  is  in  the  Bibl.  Laurendana  in  Flor- 
ence, and  is  described  in  J.  Wulfs  Ocaehichte 
der  MmBwml'IMaHon,  pp.  228  ff.  Htm  ia 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  tho  Duonio 
ftt   Florence.     Qudkn-LeaMxmt  Kiemann's 

SQUIRE,  William  Henry,  wm  bora  at 
BoM^  August  8,  1871.  His  father  was  a  clever 
amatear  violinist,  and  the  boy's  hrst  teacher. 
He  gtiaeA  a  fiidoiMano  nhoUunddp  at  tiia  Boy  al 

College  of  Music  in  1883,  whicli  was  cxti'ndt'fl 
for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  He  studied 
under  Edward  Howell,  and  made  bia  dfbntat 
a  concert  of  Sehor  AlUniz  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
Feb.  12,  1891.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  first 
appeared  on  April  20,  1895,  in  Saint-Saeus's 
Oonoerto  in  A.  In  the  same  year  he  held  the 
place  of  princ  ijial  violonctlln  at  the  Rnyal  Opera, 
Covent  liai-den.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Boyal  College  in  1889.  He  haa  written 
a  conci'vto  for  liin  instrument,  very  numerous 
and  suoceasfol  works  in  a  popular  style,  many 
aongi,  two  opanttas  (unpubliahed)^  and  baa 
bad  a  naefnl  ud  prosperous  oaner  as  a  concert- 
plajerand  in  orchestras  ;  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  original  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra. 
an<l  for  some  time  after  the  seceuion  belonged 
to  tlie  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  sister, 
Muie.  Emily  Squirk,  is  a  successful  soprano 
ainger,  a  pnpil  of  the  Boyal  College  and  Hie 
Royal  Academy  ;  she  first  appeared  at  I>ath  in 
1868,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1891.  m. 

STABAT  MATEB.  [This  mediieval  poem, 
which  baa  bad  a  greater  popularity  than  any 
similar  comytosition.  is  of  uncertain  authorship. 
It  is  generally  uncribetl  to  Jaoopoue  or  to  i'oj>e 
Innocent  III. ,  but  on  no  suffioient  eridenoe.  It 
was  not  liturt^icul,  and  had  ori^'inally  no  music 
of  its  own  ;  but  it  came  into  jio]>uIar  use  as  a 
devotion  in  tbe  18tb  century  ;  indulgenoee  were 
granted  to  those  who  use<i  it,  and  tinally  it  crept 
into  liturgical  books  and  was  provided  with 
musical  settings.  It  did  not  obtain  its  place  in 
tbe  Roman  Missal  as  a  Sequence  till  1 727,  nor  did 
a  cento  from  it  obtain  a  place  as  a  Hymn  in  the 
Breviary  till  even  later.  The  musical  history 
of  the  poem,  thmrefore,  ia  eonoemed  with  tbe 
polyj)honic  and  later  writers.] 

The  beauty  of  tbe  poem  has  rendered  it  so 
great  a  fiivoarite  witbcomposers,  tbattbenmnber 
of  fine  settings  we  possess  is  veiy  great.  The 
earliest  examiilo  that  demands  s|»epial  notice  is 
the  '  Stiibat  Mater '  of  Jos(][uin  des  Pres,  founded 
upon  the  Canto  femo  just  mentioned,  in  the 
Thirteenth  Mode  transposed.*  So  elaborate  is 
the  oonatniction  of  this  work,'  that  not  one  of 
the  moit  highly  developed  of  the  compooer's 

t  VMto  Aran  qnotw  thb  Atm  eofiipnaltlon  u  an  exampte  of  tbe 

rifth  Mn«i«;  ami  ZArtinn.  u  nne  nf  th<>  EIrvrnth.  The  work  wm 
nr»t  prlnUil  In  IVtruo  i  «  •  M.itrttI  <MU  Cnn.iiii.'  Lili.  ill.  No,  6 
(FoaMOibrone.  ISm.  Abuut  1<U0.  Chomii  rrprhiteU  tt  In  »eort.  In 
and  In  1881  It  wm  given  In  the  Notenbellaceu  to  AuiV<r>M'a 
It*  4«r  Mmtik,  p.  61.  Tha  '  Olack  Society '  twrformwl  It.  la 


Masses  surpasses  it.  The  Canto  fermo  la 
tained  by  the  tenor,  in  Larges,  Longs,  and 
Breves  throughout,  while  four  other  voices 
accompany  it»  in  iknid  ooonterpointi  in  ooofltMlt 
and  ingenioua  imitation  of  this  most  ekborata 
character. 

Secunda  Pan. 


^  Secunda  Pan.  i       i  ■ 


— . — ^ — 


I  •  .  Jk  •  .  .  tar. 


But  not  even  Josquin's  masterpiece  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  two  grand  settings  of  the 
'  Stabat  Mater  *  by  Palestrina,  either  of  which, 
as  Bsini  observes,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
immortalise  him.  The  firet  and  best-known  of 
these,  written  for  a  double-choir  of  eight  voices, 
haa  long  been  aanoaBy  rang,  in  Ae  Siatine 
Chapel,  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  and  was 
first  published  by  Bumej  in  his  'La  Musica 
della  Settimana  Santa,'  on  l3ie  antiiority  of  a 
copy  given  to  him  by  Santarelli.'  It  is  enough 
t<i  .say  that  the  comjiosition  signalises  the  author 
of  the  '  Missa  Papae  MarcelU '  in  every  page ; 
and  that  the  opening  phrase,  containing  a 
progression  of  three  major  chords,  on  a 
descending  by  major  seconds,  produces  one  of 
ths  most  original  and  beautiful  effects  ever 
heard  in  polygenic  music. 

ChorasL 


-4 

5 


aw-tw  4o 


lo  •  s>  • 


Palestrina'a  aaoond  '  Stabat  Mater '  is  written 

for  twelve  voices,  dis])08ed  in  three  choins  ;  and 
is  in  every  way  a  worthy  companion  to  the  pre- 
ceding work.*  Ambroe,  indeed,  denies  ita 
authenticity,  and  on  the  authority  of  an  entry 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Altaemps-Ottoboui  Col- 
lection in  the  IJbnuy  of  the  Collegio  Bomano 
refers  it  to  Felice  Anerio,  notwith.standing 
Baini's  decisive  verdict  in  ita  favour :  but  the 
internal  evidence  atlbrded  by  the  work  itself 


*  RwaaaftMrwaveaimKllahMl.  tnFu1a,VyChoran ;  and  bjr  Alfl«t1. 

in  hl«  "lUcci.ltn  rll  jfn.i.  ii  fncn.'  vol.  rl.  iHotna,  IMSl.  For  at> 
lnt«rt'jitliiK  tritlLli-m  uji  u  i;  m-v  OullblcheT*  .Vtmiwf/r  Bio^aiJklt 
tt*  Matarl.  II.  TS.  Uo  wm  prrhftpa  the  flnt  to  call  atitotian  to  tt. 
It  traaatoN  NomtlrfdItMi.  with  ma  ' 
oUmti 


of  lolevelae. 
«  VM  Vtiatod  la  AtSirt'a  •  SMeelti.' vU. 
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ia  Mioiigh  to  nnovo  all  doabt  on  the  aalgeot 

It  is  not  only  a  genuine  work,  but  one  of  the 
finest  Palesthna  ever  wrote.  For  the  effect 
piodaoed  hf  the  tmfon  of  the  three  eh<rfn  at 
tiie  words,  '0  quam  tristis,'  as  well  as  tho 
manner  of  their  alternation,  in  other  parts  of 
the  S^iuuncu,  wo  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  in  the  7th  volmne  of  BreitkoprjE 
Hartol's  conipleto  edition. 

Few  modern  settings  of  the  '  Stabat  Mater,' 
with  orchestra  aooompanimenti,  are  finer  than 
(1)  that  by  Pergolesi,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto, 
accompanied  by  Strings  and  Organ  (to  which 
Paisiello  afterwards  supplied  additional  accom- 
paniments for  wind).  {'2)  Haydn's  *  Stal)at 
Mater '  is  a  treasury  of  rcfau'd  and  graceful 
melody.  (3)  Next  in  importance  to  this  wo 
most  rank  a  ywj  fine  one  for  aiz  voioes  with 
aocompaninient-s  for  two  violins,  three  viole, 
haaao,  and  organo,  composed  by  Steliani,  who 
presented  it  to  the  'Aoademyof  AntfentMoaiek' 
in  London, on  his  election  as  Honorary  President 
fnr  lif>',  iti  1  72 1,  (1)  (Miiri  wrote  anotlicr  beaiiti- 
lul  one,  wliich  is  among  the  Fitzwilliam  MSS. 
at  Oambridge.  (5)  A  nearly  con  te  m  porary  work, 
by  Astorga,  is  one  of  tho  best  Italian  productions 
of  its  period.^  (6)  Winter's  Stabat  Mater  may 
be  taken  as  a  happy  example  of  hie  refined  and 
graorfbl style  ;  and,  i  f  ntit  a  great  work,  is  at  least 
a  remarkably  pleasing  one.  (7,  8,  9,  10)  The 
Koyal  College  of  Music  possesses  a  Stabat  Mater, 
a  3,  V>y  Piftro  Raimondi,  with  one  composed 
by  Paclro  Vito,  in  1783,  and  two  others,  by 
Gesualdo  Lau^a,  and  the  Spanish  composer, 
Angelo  Inaenga.  (11)  The  CHievalier  Neakomm 
also  wroto  one  which  was  vr-ry  pnj>ijlar  among 
his  disciples.  (12)  Very  dilferont  from  all  these 
ia  Boarini'a  setting  of  the  text,  which  has  made 
its  words  familiar  to  thousands,  wlio  would 
never  otherwise  have  heard  of  them.  (13)  Yet 
even  this  does  not  represent  the  latest  interpre- 
tation of  these  beautiful  yerses,  which  have  been 
Illustrated,  in  still  more  modern,  and  very 
different  musical  phraseology,  by  Dvorak.-  [Two 
important  English  compositions  deserve  men- 
tion ;  (14)  by  Ernest  Walker,  still  in  MS. ;  (l.''*) 
by  Sir  0.  V.  Stanford,  performed  at  the  Leeds 
Festival,  1907.]  w.  r.  r. 

STABILINI,  GinoLAMo  (or  Hieronymo),  a 
violin-player,  born  at  Rome  about  1 762.  Having 
attained  some  distinction  iu  Italy  ho  was  in- 
rited  to  Edinhmf^h,  to  replace  Oinaeppe  Pnppo, 
as  leader  of  the  .St.  Cecilia  Hall  concerts. 

Stabilini  arrived  at  £dinburgh  in  1 783,  and 
died  of  dropsy  there  on  July  13,  1815,  being 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  St.  Cnil  1  it's  or 
the  'West  Kirk."  His  tombstone  is  still  to  be 
seen  built  into  an  old  boundary  wall.  Stabilini, 
fhongh  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  very 
extraordinary  talent,  was  rminently  poj)iilar  in 
Scotland,  a  iwpularity  not  decreased  by  hi^  per- 

I  VnUlabcd  In  mmii*  b»  BtwiUopf  a  niirtel  asn). 


I  formanoe  and  amngement  of  Soots  ain.  *n 

i  gang  na  mair  to  yott  tOOn'  heing  mftmBj 
associated  with  him. 
There  is  a  head  of  him  in  Kay's  ^fiil«a|l 

Portraits.  f.  C 

STACCATO  (Ital.  ;  Ger.  afMfestosnen),  '.!f- 
tached,'  in  coutra«listinction  to  legato,  'coo- 
nected.'  The  notes  of  a  staccato  pAsaage  ait 
made  short,  and  st-parated  from  each  oth^r": 
intervals  of  silence,  staccato  etfocts  are  obuinta 
on  the  pianoforte  by  raising  tho  hand  from  ttt 
keys  imine<liatf'ly  after  striking,  usn.ally  by  i 
rapid  action  of  the  wrist  (this  is  called  '  wrin 
touch'),  though  sometimes,  especially  in /orfti- 
nimo,  from  the  elbow  ;  and  there  is  also  a  tiiird 
kind  of  staeeato- touch  called  '  Hn;.:t  r-  staccats^' 
which  is  less  frequently  used,  and  which,  m 
desoribed  by  HumoMl,  eonsista  in  '  hmryiaf 
the  fingers  away  from  the  keys,  very  licrfat^ 
and  in  an  inward  direction.'  Thii^  kind  d 
tonoh  is  of  oomae  only  applicable  to  passages  «f 
single  notes. 

On  stringed  instnmients  staccato  passages  «r? 
generally  bowed  witlt  a  se]»arate  stroke  to  eac^ 
note,  but  an  admirable  staccato  can  alao  be 
ductnl,  especially  in  solo  music,  by  means  of  3 
series  of  rapid  jerks  from  the  wriat,  the  bo« 
travelling  meanwhile  in  one  direction,  from  At 
jioint  to  the  nut.   Staccato  on  wind  instnimenti 
is  effected  by  a  rapid  thrusting  forwani  of  ths 
tongue,  so  as  to  stop  the  current  of  air  ;  and  is 
singing,  a  staccato  sound  is  prodooed  by  an  im- 
pulse from  the  throat  upon  an  o|X'n  vnAvol.  arvi 
instantly  chocked.  A  striking  example  of  vucai 
staccato  occurs  in  Mozart's  air,  *  Oli  aogoi  d'ia* 
ferno,'  frnm  '  Die  Zau>)rrfli  te.'  Ui>on  the  harp, 
or  any  similar  iustrumcnt,  and  likewise  upas 
the  dmm,  a  sfcaoeato  note  requires  tfio  f mniediste 
ajiiilii  ation  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  tb« 
vibrating  string  or  parchment,  to  stop  tte 
sound. 

Tho  signs  of  staooato  are  ;>oiiited  dashes 
or  rounded  dots  •  •  •  •,  placed  over  or  under  tbr 
notes,  the  former  indicating  a  much  shorter  aad 
sharper  sound  than  the  laHter.  [See  Dash,  toL 
i.  p.  664.]  Rut  besides  tlic  difference  the? 
shown,  the  actual  duration  of  staccato  notes 
depends  to  some  extent  npon  their  writtea 
length.  Tlius  in  the  following  example  tbt 
minims  must  be  played  longer  than  the  crotchrts 
(though  no  exact  proportion  need  be  obeenred), 
in  spite  of  the  ftot  that  both  are  marked  staooato 
alike  - 

B&XTHOVBN,  Sonata  Pathetiqi 


I     When  dota  placed  over  cr  under  notes  are 
covered  by  a  curved  line,  an  effect  is  intended 
which  ia  of  great  value  in  the  rendering  of 
expressive  and  omfoMfe  phrases,  lliis  ia  eukd 
'  mmo  ttaeecUo  (half-detechedX  and  the  note 
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are  sustained  for  nearly  their  full  vahio,  nml 
separated  by  «  aoarcely  appreciable  interval. 
On  stringed  and  wind  inttraments  indeed  they 
are  frequently  not  »e]»arated  at  all,  Imt  are  ' 
mttackfld  with  a  certain  slight  cmphasiii  which 
is  instantly  weakmed  again,  so  as  to  ])rodnoe  I 
almost  the  effect  of  disconnection  ;  on  the  ]naiio- 
forte,  however,  they  moat  of  necessity  be  separ- 
ated, tiiongh  but  for  an  instant,  and  they  are 
played  with  a  cloee,  firm  pressure,  and  with  but 
little  percussion.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  the  use  of  mezzo  ttacoaio^  with  its  rendering, 
as  nearly  as  it  ia  posdbhi  to  wpwsnt  it  Ui 
notes: — 


Beetuoven,  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  53. 


Whfii  aniovc'inont  is  iiitt'iidwl  to  be  stacoato 
throughout,  or  nearly  so,  the  word  is  usaally 
written  at  tiie  oommenGement,  with  the  tempo - 
indication.  Thus  Mendelssohns  Prelude  in  B 
minor,  op.  86,  Ko.  d,  is  marked  'Prestissimo 
BtMcato,*  and  Handel's  ohorns,  *Iiet  ns  break 
thflir  bonds  asunder,'  i-s '  Allegro  e  staccato.'  r.  T. 

STADEN,  JouANN,  waa  bom  at  Nuremberg 
in  1581  (not  1579,  as  stated  in  the  Qwllen- 
Lejrikon),  From  1G03  to  al»ont  1616  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Margrave  Christian  Ernst  of 
Kulmhaeh  and  Bayrenth  as  Oonrt-Organist.  In 
1616  he  returned  to  Nuremlwrg,  whei-e  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  organist,  first  to  the 
8t>  Lorenz-Kirohe,  and  shortly  afterwards  to 
tiio  more  ini]>ortant  St.  Sebald  -  Kirche,  in 
whieh  latter  post  he  remained  till  his  death, 
Nov.  16, 1684.  Staden  occupies  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  transition  jx-riod  of  musical 
history  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  17  th  century, 
when  German  musicianship  was  endeavouring 
to  combine  with  the  older  style  of  pure  vocal 
mnsic  the  advantages  of  the  newer  s^lo  of  in- 
atmmental  accompaniment  with  its  greater  free- 
dom of  harmonic  modulation.  Staden,  however, 
was  on  tho  whole  more  conservative  and  less 
enthusiastically  progressive  than  his  contenijK)- 
nries  Michael  Prattorius  and  J.  H.  Schein, 
not  to  mention  Heinrich  Schiitz.  Hia  jniMim- 
tlona  were  fairly  numerou.s,  though  all  arc  not 
pwerred  oomj^te.  There  are  six  of  church 
works  proper,  partly  with  Latin,  partly  with 
German  texts,  entitled  respectively,  '  Harmoniae 
Socrao  pro  feetis  pfaedpois'  4-8  voc.,  1616;  | 
'  Harmoniarum  swrranim  continnatio  '  1-12  voc., 
1621  ;  'Kirchen-nmsik,'  1  Theil  niit  2-14  St.,  ! 
1626;  'Kirohen-musik,'  2  Thoil  zu  1-7  St., 
mitviolon  Tindanderen  Inst.,  lt)L2t)  ;  '  Tlarnioniae 
novae '  3-12  voc.,  1628  ;  '  Harmoniae  Variatae,' 


1-12  voc.,  1G23.  In  tln^'so  works  thrrr  stylt  sof 
church  music  are  represented :  the  pure  vocal 
Motet,  in  which  Basso  Oontinno  is  not  required  ; 
the  Mot4't  witli  only  Basso  Continno  ;  and  the 
Sacred  Concerto  Wiith  obbligato  accompaniment 
and  instmmental  prelndee  and  interludes  de- 
nominated re,si>octivply  Symphonies  and  Ritor- 
nellL  Another  series  of  Stadeu's  publications 
conaistB  of  aaored  musto  on  German  texts  in> 
tended monfor  private  or  domtstic  performance, 
a  kind  of  mnsic  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
much  in  yogoe  among  the  Nuremberg  oitixens 
of  those  days,  HIh  chief  publication  <A'  tlie  sui  t 
is  expressly  entitled '  Uaus-musik,'  which  origin- 
ally ajipeared  in  four  separate  parts  in  1628-28, 
and  afterwards  in  a  comjilutc  edition  in  1646. 
Tliis  work  contains  118  mostly  short  and  com- 
paratively simple  pieces  a  8-4  for  voioes,  or  in- 
stnnnents  ad  libitum,  in  a  few  cases  instruments 
obbiigati.  Another  work  of  the  same  kind,  » 
little  more  elaborate,  is  entitled  *Hnsioa]!8eher 
Frsnden-  u.  AndaclitHW(H:ker  odcr  geistliche  Oc. 
siinglein '  zu  4*6  St ,  1 630.  Other  works  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  entitled  *  Hertzentroets- 
Musica,'  1630,  and  '  Ooistlichcr  Music- klang,' 
1638,  contain  mostly  Lioder  for  one  voice  only 
with  eontiniio  aooompaniment  ibr  organ,  lute, 
or  theorlw.  Several  of  Stadcn's  Licder  found 
their  way  into  later  Chorale  -  Hooka.  Another 
department  of  Staden's  activity  as  a  composer 
consists  of  secular  songs  and  instrumental 
dances.  Three  collections  of  secular  songs  a  4  -5 
with  an  appendix  of  instrumental  dances  ap- 
I)carod  \(>0h,  1609,  and  1610.  Two  other 
collections  of  dances  alone,  Pavanes,  Galliardas, 
Conrantes,  etc,  api>cared  1618  and  1625.  A 
comprehensive  collection  of  instrumental  works 
by  Staden  was  published  posthumously  in  1643, 
containing  not  only  dances,  but  pieces  described 
as  Sonatas,  Symi)honies,  and  Canzonas.  Staden 
would  appear  to  have  been  incited  to  the  com- 
position of  these  instrumental  works  by  his 
ofFu-ial  connection  for  a  time  with  the  Stadt- 
pfcifer  or  town  musicians  of  Nuremberg.  It 
only  remains  to  add  that  a  recent  Tolnme  (Jahrg. 
viu.  Bd.  i)  of  the  Denkmiilcr  der  Tonkunst 
in  Bayem  contains  a  selection  of  Staden's  vocal 
works,  including  ten  Latin  Motets  a  4-8  and 
twenty-five  Cernian  ]iirres  a  M-S,  with  a  full 
biographical  and  critical  introduction.  A  selec- 
tion from  his  instrumental  works  is  promised  in 
a  succeeding;  volume.  J.  R.  M. 

ST  A  D  EN ,  S I  o  M  UND  OoTTM  E  B(orTHF.opnn,), 
Hon  uf  Johann  Staden,  was  bom  in  1607.  At 
the  age  of  thirtwn  he  was  sent  by  the  town 
atithoritics  of  Nuremberg,  at  the  rcqncst  of  his 
father,  to  receive  further  musical  instruction 
from  Jacob  Baumann,  Organist  and  Stadtpfeircr 
or  town  musician  of  Augsburg.  This  n)if;ht 
seem  strange,  considering  tliat  Johann  Staden 
was  himself  a  more  distii^ished  musician 
flian  Baumann,  but  Baumann  appears  to  liavn 
had  during  his  lifetime  a  greater  reputatiou  a^ 
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an  iustrumtutalist.  Later  on,  in  1626,  the 
younger  Staden  WM  again  Mut  at  the  ezpoiiM 

of  the  Nureinl)erg  authorities  to  Purlin  to  receive 
instraotion  in  the  pUying  of  the  Viola  butarda, 
a  form  of  tha  Oamba,  from  ona  Walter  Bowa  or 
Roy,  an  Eii^'li^h  instrumentalist  in  the  8ervii» 
of  the  Elector  of  Braudeuburg.  In  1627 
StMien  raoaived  an  appointment  aa  one  of  the 
Stadtpfeifer  or  town  miuicians  of  Nuremberg. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1634,  Gottlieb 
or  Theophil  Staden,  aa  he  ia  indiibrently  called, 
became  organist  to  the  St.  Loreiu  - Kircho  in 
suoceaeion  to  Valentin  Dretael,  who  took  the 
elder  Staden'a  plaoe  as  organist  to  the  St.  Sebald- 
Kirche.  Whether  Stadon  received  any  further 
promotion  b  unknown.  His  death  took  place 
at  Kmemberg,  July  80,  1655.  This  jonnger 
Staden  is  now  chietiy  kti  twn  ai  the  comiwser 
of  the  first  German  operatic  work  tliat  was  ever 
pnblished,  an  allegorioal  Singspiel,  the  ftill 
title  of  which  i-H  'Da.sgcistlicho  Waldf^edicht  oder 
Freudenspiel  genannt  Seelewig.  Geaangweis  auf 
Italianiadie  Art  gaoetxet,  1644.*  The  work  is  an 
interestin;,'  ox^iniplo  of  the  early  nionodic  stylo 
for  solo  voices  with  aooompaniment  of  ficured 
Baas,  but  having  also  short  instnnnentu  pre- 
ludea  and  interludes,  sometimes  f  n  viols  or 
violins  oolja  sometimes  for  three  liutea,  at  other 
timee  for  two  or  three  'sehalmeien*  or  oboes. 
It  has  Ijeen  repuhlishi-il  by  Robert  Eitncr  in 
modem  form  with  the  harmonies  of  the  figured 
Bass  written  oat.  The  text  is  by  O.  P. 
lIar*lorlTer,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pegnitz- 
schiU'erei  Gesellsohaft  in  Nuremberg,  who 
brought  from  Italy  to  Nnremberg  the  peonliar 
taste  for  artificial  pastoraliHin  in  poetry,  and 
for  the  Florentine  monodio  style  of  muaio  in 
association  with  allegorical  and  spiritoal  dramas. 
Other  (KMitical  texts  by  Harsdorffer  were  set 
by  Statleu  as  simple  Lieder  for  one  voice  with 
fi;,Mir<'<l  Bass.  He  did  not,  however,  forsake 
alt<j;;other  the  ohler  style  of  choral  music.  In 
1637  ho  put  forth  a  new  edition  of  Hans  Leo 
Hassler's  '  Kirchengasange  mit  vier  stimmen 
simpliciter  gesetzt '  (1608),  in  which  ho  included 
eleven  new  chorale-tunes  and  settings  by  his 
father,  and  five  by  himself.  Ho  also  followed 
in  the  wake  of  his  father  in  the  encouragement 
of  domestic  sacred  music,  by  publishing,  in  1644, 
two  collections  entitled  '  Seclenmusik,'  with  set- 
tings of  hymns  a  4  with  B  tsso  Ontanno,  and 
furnbhing  new  melodies  to  the  various  Geeang- 
biicher  of  the  time.  The  QuelUt^LexiJcon 
m>  utir;ns  ,in  Inatnotion-Book  for  singing  by 

him,  l'3iS.  J.  K.  M. 

STADLER,  Maximilian',  Abbot,  a  sound 
and  .solid  composer,  Ixmi  August  4,  1748,  at 
Molk,  in  Ijower  Austria.  At  t<Mi  bt^amo  a 
chorister  in  the  monastery  of  Lilienfeld,  whore 
ho  I'^arnt  music,  completing  }iis  (Mlucation  in 
the  Jesuit  Collfjro  at  Vit  nna.  In  1  76*3  lie  joinod 
the  Benedictines  at  Melk,  and  after  taking 
|*iaat^a  ordera  worked  aa  a  pariah  prieat  and 


professor  till  17S6,  when  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
who  had  notloed  hie  organ>pIaying,  made  Um 

abbot  first  of  Lilienfeld,  and  three  years  Lit^-r  of 
Kremsmiinster.    Here  his  prudence  averted  the 

!  suppreoaioa  of  tiiat  then  fiunona  aatronomiaal 
observatory.    After  this  he  lived  at  variooa 

i  country-houses,  then  privately  at  Lins,  and 

I  finally  aettled  in  Vienna.  [Between  180S  nad 
I  S  16  he  was  parish  priest  at  Alt-Tyrchenft  ld  and 
afterwards  in  Bohemia.!     Haydn  and  Mozart 

'  had  been  old  Menda  of  nis,  and  at  the  reqnaat 
of  the  widow  lie  put  ^^ozart's  musical  remain* 

1  in  order,  and  copied  from  the  autograph  score 

I  of  the  *Beqmem,'  the  Requiem  and  Kyrie,  and 
th<'  Dies  irae,  Iwth  copy  and  original  being  now 
in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna.  fSee  voL  iii. 
p.  308a.]  He  alao  came  forward  &  defence  of 
the  Requiem  against  Gottfried  Weber,  in  two 

I  pamphlets  —  Fcrthcidigung  der  Echtheit  ties 

I  IfdoarftAen  Ite^iem  (Vienna,  1826-26),  and 
X(u-hlr(vj  ziir   l'rrthtiili(juny,  etc.  {ih.  1S27). 

1  Stadler  was  an  excellent  oontrapuntist,  and  an 

I  anthority  in  mnaioal  literatare  and  history. 
His  printed  compoaitions  include  Sonatas  and 

1  fugues  for  PF.  and  organ ;  part-songs  \  two 
requiems  :  several  msiawa ;  a  Ts  Denm ;  *Die 
Friihlingsfeier,'  cantata,  with  orchestra,  to 
Klopatock's  words ;  psalms,  misereres,  roaponaes, 
offertoritmia,  ete. ;  also  a  response  to  Hayda'a 

1  farewell -can!  for  two  voiet  s  anil  I'K.  [See  voL 
4iL  p.  862.J  Among  his  numerous  MSS.  are 
fine  dtomaea  for  OoUin's  tragedy,  '  Polyxena.* 
Stadler's  greatest  work,  '  Die  Befreiung  von 
Jeraaalem,'  an  oratoiio  in  two  parts,  words  by 
Heiwich  and  Hattiiiins  Ton  Oollin,  was  giTsn 
with  great  success  in  1816  at  the  annual  extra 
concert  of  the  GeaeUschaft  der  Musikireunde, 
for  the  benefit  of  like  proposed  Oonservatoiinm, 
and  in  1829  at  Zurich.  [For  liat  of  woika  aae 
QuelUn'Lexikon,'\ 

Stadler  died  in  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  1838,  highly 
ostecmed  both  as  man  and  musician.     c.  F.  r. 

STADLMAYR,  Jouank,  was  bom  at  Freising 
in  Bavaria.  F^tis  dates  his  birth  1560,  but 
in  the  abeenee  of  precise  documentary  evidence 
Eitner,  in  the  QueUtn-Lexikon^  considers  this 
far  too  early,  as  the  works  published  by  the 
composer  himself  only  begin  in  1608  and  con- 
tinue to  1645.  On  the  Imsis  of  the  indications 
furnished  by  the  title-]tagcs  and  dedications  of 
his  works,  Eitncr  gives  the  apiwintments  which 
he  held,  as  stated  below.  In  1603  Stadlmajrr 
subscribes  himself  as  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Sabsburg.  In  1610  he 
was  Capellraeister  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austria  probably  at  Innsbruck.  In  1625 
he  acts  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Archduko 
T>eopold  at  Innsbruck,  and  from  1636  he 
sulworibes  himself  as  Music -director  to  the 
Archiluchess  Claudia  at  Innsbruck.  His  death 
took  place  at  Innsbruck  on  July  12,  1648,  and 
.  he  ia  then  described  as  having  been  Hofcapeli- 

■  meliter.    Stadlmayr'a  worka  are  aU.  for  tha 
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Mnrices  of  tiie  Bonuui  Ohmdi,  bat  show  the 

gradual  supersession  of  the  earlier  pure  vocal 
style  of  church  musio  by  the  modem  style  of 
imtmineiital  «ooompaiiim«Bt.  There  is,  first, 
thc!  regular  employment  of  Basso  Continue, 
followed  by  the  substitution  ad  libitum  of  an 
instrumental  choir,  a  4  or  8  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  one  or  other  of  the  vocal  choirs,  and  the 
flulniinatiiif;  point  is  readied  in  the  detinite 
^ecilicatiou  ol  instruments  which  are  now 
written  for  in  *  deflnitely  instrmnental  etyle. 
The  dates  and  titles,  somewhat  abhreviated,  of 
Stadlniayr's  chief  publications  as  given  below, 
will  eerve  to  oonfinn  what  we  have  said : — 


MiCttlflMit «  Hi  10  n.  (KoBMrtioaoCBMMOoatlawta 

th«  lltl«  "f  th(»  or  thr  work  rullowlnf.) 

IfilO.   MlMU  8  Tuc.,  oum  dupllci  Baaio  m1  OryMiutD.  A  n. 
1614.  JfBfDlflcftt.  SynpboaiM  tmIm  — wiaJim  wriM 
muaieos,  alUe  oetoulib  aa*  Uvoa,  oow  Be. 

KII8.  CantM  MackMl  M|MM  wlall  «mm  tt  m  «.  Mpllel 

Bav.  On. 

1039.  Mu*i««  niper  cantum  frcgorUnum.  ftfm  I.  MiManim 
dotiilnlcallnin  Introltua.  .  .  OS  ii.    Pan  11.     Fertorttm  Introltu*. 

ao  n.   S  roc    c.    Be.  lUUum. 

11128.  Ilyniiii  tatitu  aiihl  .  .  .  n  4,  qulbu*  et  alii  |iro  FcatU  aol»in- 
nloHbiu  cum  ByuiphniilU  >i  4-H.  acnanrruiit  In  qottmi  pro  t»ttun« 
Tmrlari  poaaurit  itiiitxuiiii'iitA  .Mu^icx  oiiii  iluuo  cnntliioo. 

I(t3l.  MioMKnincertJtU*  a  n  ailJuiKtoChoruaecUIHloatvcrlplaiL 

ISIM.    Ola*  nacrac.  .  .  a  5  r.,  et  UitUlttiii  luatr. 

IfilO.    SaIfi.1  a  a  et  3  t.    c.  2  V.  o  Con»#tli. 

ir>41.  Pulini  iiitPirri  ri  4  roc.  oiiu-vrtaiitlhai,  quatuor  alii<  acce«- 
turii'iwJ  Ilt>,  iv>  u>riiill«  I  tini  ■iCiiriipl,  »l\r  Violin. 

KMX  MiwHw  CuncertatJM  a  10.13  et  liiatruin..  cuiu  4  partlbiu 
PW  aMOiMlo  churo. 

Mlaaaa  ix  voc  gria*  CiOl*  aOBMrt.  •  •  VOS. 

iflgrapbanllL 


Of  ft]]  these  works,  the  only  one  which  has  as 

yet  appeared  in  a  ino<lern  reprint  is  the  Hymni 
a  4.  1628,  edited  by  J.  E.  Habert  for  the 
Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  in  Oesterreich,  i3aud 
III.  Erster  ThelL  Bat  Habert  has  only  given 
the  simple  Hymns  a  4,  without  aooompaniment. 
It  might  have  been  more  interesting,  historically, 
if  he  had  also  given  the  Hymna  with  inatra- 
mental  accomjtanimcnt  and  ritomelli.    J.  B.  M. 

STXNDCHEN  (Ger.),  'Serenade.' 

STAFFORD,  William  Cooke,  born  in  1798 
at  Yovk,  pnUishod  at  Edinburgh  in  1830  a 
12nin  vohnno  entitled  A  History  of  Music,  a 
work  chieliy  noted  for  its  inaccuracy,  but  wliich 
notwithstanding  was  traadated  into  Frendi 
(T2mo,  Paris,  \S^2)  and  German  (8vo,  Weimar, 
1835).  [He  died  at  Norwich,  Dec  23,  187a. 
BrU.  Mm.  Btog.}  vr.  s.  H. 

STAGGINS,  Nicholas,  was  taught  music 
by  his  father,  a  musician  of  little  standing. 
Although  of  slender  ability  he  won  the  favour 
of  Charles  II.,  who,  in  1682,  appointed  him 
Master  of  the  King's  Bantl  of  Musick  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  University  of  Cambrid^, 
upon  the  King's  request,  oonfened  npon  him 
the  degree  of  Hus.D.  The  |)erform!uu  »■  of  the 
cu.stomary  exercise  being  dispensed  with,  great 
dissatisfaction  was  occasioned,  to  allay  which 
Staggina,  in  Jaly  1684,  performed  an  exercise, 
■whereupon  he  was  npiwintod  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University,  being  the  hrst  who  held  that 
ofltoe.  Sta^^compossd  the  Odsa  for  William 
Ill/a  birthday  in  1698  and  1094,  and  for  Qaam 


Anna'a  birthday,  1705.  [In  1698  he  ma  allowed 

£200  net  annum  as  blaster  of  the  Musick 
(Calendar  of  Treasury  Fa|>er8).  w.  h.  o.  f.  In 
1697  he  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  mtsio  in 

York-buildings,  London  ;  in  the  following  year 
Eccles  succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  King's 
Musick.  Qaellcn-LcxikoTi.'l  Songs  by  hiia  are 
contained  in  'Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and  Dia- 
logues,' 1675,  and  other  collections  of  tlie  time; 
and  a  dialogue,  'How  unhappy  a  lover  am  1,' 
composed  for  Dryden'a  *Gonqaeat  of  Granada,' 
Part  II.,  is  included  in  J.  S.  Smith's  *  Musioa 
Antiqua.'    He  died  in  1705.         w.  h.  h. 

STAHL8PIEL  (Ger.  tfahl,  'steel,'  and  spiel, 
'play').  1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  series 
of  accurately- tuned  steel  bars  loosely  fastened  to 
a  frame  and  generally  played  by  means  of  two 
small  hammers — one  in  each  hand  of  the  per* 
former, — but  sc^inetiines  constnicti  d  so  as  to  be 
played  from  a  keyboard.  It  is  used  in  military 
nmsio  and  known  by  the  name  Lyra,  the  steel 
bars  being  arranged  on  a  lyre -shaped  frame. 
For  orchestral  use  the  bars  are  arranged  in  two 
rows,  in  the  exact  relative  positions  of  the  white 
and  black  keys  of  the  pianof  orte.  The  oompass 
i'^  from  two  to  two  and  a  lialf  octaves,  and  the 
tone  incisive  and  penetrating,  but  although  the 
inatrnment  is  snsosptibleof  very  dumning  effeota 
it  slioidd  hv  spariiigly  used.  It  is  very  frequently 
written  for  under  the  names  Glockenspiel  and 
Oarillon,  ao  much  ao  that  in  modem  nsa  the 
three  names  are  alternatives  for  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Originally  the  two  lutter  were 
applied  to  an  iuttUnment  cousicitiiig  of  a  seiies 
<^  small  belb ;  bat  ateel  hats  have  been  found  to 
be  more  convenient,  more  easily  manipulated, 
better  in  tone — being  free  from  the  dissonant 
overtonea  so  partienlarly  prominott  in  tmatt 
bells, — and  capable  of  the  most  accurate  tuning. 
Excellent  examples  of  the  eflective  treatment 
of  the  instrument  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Wagjier  (' Walkure  '  and  '  Meistersinger '), 
Tchaikovsky,  Strauss,  Elgar,  Parry,  Mackenzie, 
Cowen,  etc 

2.  AnoigMiiloiicoiidstingofaaerieeof  stssl 
bars  played  from  the  manuals  and  generally 
extending  from  middle  C  upwards,  but  rarely 
exceeding  three  oetaTss  in  compass,    w.  w.  a. 

STAINER,  Jacob,  a  celebrated  German  vio- 
lin-maker, born  at  Absnm,  a  village  near  Hall, 
about  one  (jerman  mile  from  Innsbruck,  July  14, 
1621  ;  died  1683.  According  to  one  story,  the 
boy  had  a  love  of  mu.sic,  wliich  induced  the 
parish  priest  to  send  him  to  an  organ- builder  at 
Innabraelc  This  trade,  however,  he  found  too 
laborious.  He  therefore  took  to  making  stringsd 
instruments,  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  an 
Innsbmck  '  Lautenmacher ' ;  after  which  he 
procesded  to  travel,  after  the  nsual  fashion  of 
German  apprentices.  In  the  ooursc  of  his  travels, 
according  to  tradition,  he  visited  and  worked  at 
Oremona  and  other  plaoss  in  Itahr ;  and  the 
oommon  story  ia  that  ha  woiked  nndsr  AntMiitti 
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or  Nicholas  Amati,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
time  at  Venice,  where  he  wrought  in  the  shop 
<rf  Vimercati.  Of  all  this,  however  there  h  not 
•  particle  of  evidence.  It  may  be  said  that 
violins  are  in  existence,  signed  by  Stainer  and 
dnti-d  from  Cremona  ;  but  these  arc  now  believed 
to  be  spurious.  Probably  he  found  Italian  vio- 
lins in  us(!  among  the  Italian  musicians  at  the 
court  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Cliarlee,  Count 
of  the  Tyrol,  at  Innsbruck,  and  after  examining 
their  construction  and  contrasting  them  with 
the  mde  worknuaahip  of  the  ordinary  Gt  nnan 
Lautenmachfr.  onnnoiv(»d  the  idea  of  making 
violins  on  Itali.iu  jiiiuciples.  He  began  at  a 
very  early  a^^c,  if  we  may  trust  an  appMOltly 
genuiiii'  lain  1  dated  1641.  His  reputation  was 
very  quickly  made,  for  in  1643,  according  to  the 
JahsrtJif"  ri'-/if  ih-H  MiiX'  Uins  in  Salzbtirff  for  1858, 
he  soM  a  •  Viola  Viastarda  '  to  the  Archbishoj)  of 
Salzl)ui|i  lor  30  florins.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  tlK're  may  1"  a  mistake  as  to  th&i  dati  , 
He  marrie<l  iu  1G45  Margaret  Holzhammer,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  daughters,  and  one  .son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Henceforward,  to  his  death  in 
l'^'^.'?,  tli<>  life  of  Stainer  kIiows  little  variety. 
He  made  a  ^'reat  iiumherof  stringed  instrunient-s 
of  all  sort.s,  which  he  (-liiefly  sold  at  the  markets 
and  fair?*  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hall. 
Tlie  forests  of  '  Haseltichte  '  [see  Ku>Tz],  which 
clothe  the  slopesof  the Lafatschand  theOleirsch, 
supplied  him  with  the  fiiiest  material  in  the 
world  for  his  puri>ose  ;  an<l  tnwiition  says  that 
Stainer  would  ynXk  through  the  forest  carrying 
a  slt'dge-liammer,  with  which  he  struck  the 
stems  of  the  trees  to  test  their  resonance  ;  and 
at  the  falling  of  timber  on  the  mountain- 
slo]>es,  Stainer  would  station  hiinsclf  at  some 
spot  where  he  could  hear  the  note  yielded  liy 
the  tree  as  it  rebounded  from  the  mountain  side. 
In  1648  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Cliarles  jiaid 
a  visit  to  Hall,  in  the  course  of  which  Stainer 
exhibited  and  played  upon  his  fiddles,  and 
the  Archduke  thenceforth  to  his  death  in  1662 
became  his  constant  jtatron.  Ten  years  later  ho 
reoeiTed  by  diploma  the  title  of  Hof-gcigen- 
machcr  to  the  An  hdiike,  and  in  1689  (Jan.  9) 
the  oHice  was  renewed  to  him  by  a  fresh  diploma 
on  the  lapse  of  the  county  of  Tyrol  to  the 
Emperor  LeojKil<l  1.  St-ainer  seems  to  have  l>een 
always  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  owing 
partly  to  his  dealings  with  SolonKm  fiiibmer, 
a  Jew  of  Kirchdorf,  with  whom  lie  was  constantly 
at  law.  In  1669,  having  fallen  under  a  suspicion 
of  Latheranism,  he  was  imprisoned  and  forced 
tn  recant.  In  1672  he  sold  a  viola  da  gamba 
and  two  tenor  viols  at  Salzburg  for  72  florins, 
and  in  1676  at  tiie  same  place  a  violin  for  22  fl. 
4  kr.  He  was  still  at  work  in  1677,  in  which 
year  he  made  two  fme  instruments  for  the 
monaatery  of  St.  Georgenhnrg.  Soon  after  this 
date  he  cexsed  from  his  labours.  In  the  same 
year  he  presented  an  inetfectual  petition  to 
the  Emperor  for  peconiary  aaiiataiiMi.   In  hia 


latter  years  Stainer  l>ecame  of  unsound  mind, 
in  which  condition  he  died  in  1683,  leaving 
his  wife  and  several  daughters  surviving  him: 
and  in  1684  his  house  was  sold  by  his  creditors, 
his  family  having  disdairoed  his  ])roi)erty  on 
aooonnt  of  the  debts  with  which  it  was  burdened. 
His  wife  died  in  great  poverty  in  1689.  There 
is  therefore  no  truth  whatever  in  the  story  of 
his  retirement  aflBr  the  death  of  bis  wife  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  a  certain 
number  of  violins  of  sur{»as8ing  excellence, 
which  he  pmsented  to  the  Electors  and  the 
Emperor.  Stainer  undoubtedly  made  violins, 
probably  of  s|H>cial  excellence,  for  the  orchestras 
of  some  of  the  Electors  ;  but  such  instruments 
were  made  and  sold  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade. 
In  course  jof  time,  when  one  of  his  best-finiahed 
instnimcnt.s  turned  up,  the  contrast  lietwcen  it 
and  the  crowd  of  common  ones  which  bore  his 
ii  ime  caused  it  to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  theaa 
'  Elector  Violins.'  These  violins,  however,  can- 
not have  been  the  work  of  liis  last  years,  during 
which  he  waa  insane,  and  had  to  be  confined  in 
his  house  at  Abs;ini,  where  the  wooden  l»ench 
to  which  lie  was  chained  is  still  to  Iw  sei'u. 

Stainer's  jdace  in  the  history  of  German 
fiddle-Tiiakin^is  stronplymarkc<l,  and  it  aecoiiiits 
for  hia  fame  and  his  substantial  success.  He 
was  the  first  to  introdnce  into  Germany  those 
Italian  principles  of  construction  which  are  the 
secret  of  sonority.  The  degree  of  originality 
with  which  Stainer  is  to  be  credited  cannot  ho 
j>reci.sely  determined.  Some  trace  his  nuvlel  to 
the  early  Tyrolese  viol -makers,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  other  authorities  the  peculiarities 
of  the  StJiincr  violins  are  strictly  original.  As 
a  mere  workman  tStainer  is  entitleti  to  the 
higliest  rank,  and  if  be  bad  but  chosen  a  better 
mo<lel,  his  Ix'st  instniments  would  have  equalled 
those  of  StradivariuH  himself.  Like  that  cele- 
brated maker  he  was  famous  for  the  great 
numl»cr  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  hi»s  j>r<>«luc- 
tions.  He  made  an  immense  number  of 
instruments,  some  more,  and  others  less,  finely 
hnislied,  but  all  sul>stnntially  of  the  same 
model :  and  the  celebrity  which  he  gained 
caused  his  pattern  to  be  widely  copied,  iu  G«r< 
many,  in  ^gland,  and  even  in  Italy,  at  a  timo 
when  Stndirarins  and  Joseph  l>uarnerius  wen 
producing  inatromenta  in  all  raapeots  enormottdy 
superior.  This  endund  nmrr  or  les^s  for  n 
century  ;  but  the  fasluon  passed  away,  and  hia 
imitatois  took  to  imitating  thooe  Italian  maken 
whose  constructive  princi])lcs  he  had  adopted. 
All  Stainer's  works  bear  his  peculiar  impress. 
The  main  derign  beara  »  roogh  reaemblanoe  to 
that  of  the  Amati,  hut  the  model  is  higher ; 
the  belly,  instead  of  forming  a  finely-rounded 
ridge,  ia  flattened  at  the  top,  and  deeUnaa 
abruptly  to  the  margins  ;  the  middle  curves  are 
shallow  and  ungraceful ;  the/-hole8  are  shorter, 
and  ham  n  aqnaM  and  aoaiairbat  manhaaical 
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out ;  the  top  and  bottom  TolvtM  of  tiie/b  an 

rounder  and  more  nearly  of  a  size  than  in  the 
Cromona  instruments,  but  the  wood  is  of  the  finest 
{quality ;  th»?  finish,  though  varying  in  the 
different  classes  of  instruments,  invariably  indi- 
cates a  r^{>i(i  and  masterly  hand ;  and  the 
▼amish  is  always  rich  and  lustrous.  It  ia  of 
all  eoUran,  htm  a  deep  thiek  brown  to  a  fine 
golden  jiihIht,  ••<|ii;il  to  tli  it  (if  (Veniona  ;  and 
iu  hia  best  works  the  exterior  alone  would  justil'y 
tlia  odelwity  of  the  maker.  But  to  nndentand 
the  secret  of  Stainer'a  moaeaB  the  violin  must 
be  openefl,  and  it  thon  appears  that  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  wood  and  the  disi>o8itionof  the  blocks 
and  linings  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Cremona  makers.  The  diUV  rinrc  will  bcoomo 
more  obvious  when  an  old  German  viol  is 
examined.  It  will  be  fbond  that  the  older 
German  makers,  though  they  fini.sheil  their 
instruments  with  great  care  and  sometimes 
with  laborious  ornament,  settled  theirdimeusious 
and  thicknesses  by  gness,  and  naed  no  linings 
at  all.  Stiiiner's  instruments  arc  poor  in  rt'spcct 
of  tone.  The  combination  of  height  and  llatuess 
in  the  model  diminisheB  the  intensity  of  the 
tone,  though  it  produces  a  certain  sweotncs.s  and 
flexibility.  Popular  as  the  model  once  was,  the  i 
▼erdiet  of  mueidans  ia  now  tmanimous  against  | 
it,  and  the  Staincr  instruments  are  now  valued 
less  for  pnu-tical  use  than  as  curiositits.  Tho  j 
violins,  whifh  uiti  found  of  three  ditfcrent  sizi-it, 
are  tin;  Ix'st  worth  having  ;  the  tenors  are  good 
for  littlr.  Tlu!  violins  are  abundant  enough, 
even  after  allowing  for  the  vast  number  of 
spurioos  instraments  whieh  pass  under  the 
maker's  name  ;  but  they  vary  greatly  in  value, 
according  to  their  class,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  are.  Their  value  greatly  decreased 
during  tho  19th  centurj'.  A  tine  specimen 
that  would  have  brouf^ht  £100  a  century 
ago  will  now  scarcely  produce  £20,  and  the 
inferior  instruments  have  deprseiated  in  pro- 
l^nrti'in.  Small  instruinciits  of  the  cnninion 
sort,  which  may  be  bought  very  cheap,  are  use- 
M.  for  ehEdren.  Stainer^a  best  instruments 
have  written  labels  :  sonic  of  the  common  ones 
have  in  very  small  Roman  letterpress  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  slip  of  pa{ier,  '  Jacobus  Stainer 
in  Absom  prope  Oeuipontum  Anno  (1678).' 
It  is  not  in>]H>ssible  that  sonie  of  these  may 
hare  been  made  by  other  hands  under  hia 
direction.  B.  jr.  r. 

[On  the  authority  of  Herr  S.  Riif,  whose 
narrative  of  Stainer^a  life  the  above  account 
follows,  Stainer's  fiither — Martin  Stainer — 
married  SabinaGlifinger,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons:  (1)  Paul,  who  became  a  master-joiner 
and  married  Ursula  Dankler ;  (2)  Mark,  who  i 
migrated  to  Austria  where  ho  established  himself 
as  a  violin-nuikcr  but  attuiiied  no  celebrity  ; 
(3)  Jacobus,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  > 
This  Iast»  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Houc- 
hammer,  left  ei^tdaughten,  two  of  whom  died,  ' 


single  and  in  poverty,  shortly  after  their  mother 

in  16S9.  It  must  be  borne  in  ndnd  that  the 
generally  accepted  date  of  Stainer's  death,  1688, 
is  only  approximate.  This  date  ai>pears  on  the 
tabletatteehed  to  his  house,  and  alsoon  the  band* 
some  nionumcnt-iil  stone  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Absam  Church  iu  1842  by  the  Pastor  Uerr 
Lechlatner.  The  sole  eridence  that  goea  to 
prove  that  Stainer  no  lojiger  existed  in  1684  is 
the  purchase  of  his  house  by  his  brother-in-law 
Blanos  Kiel,  after  which  Stainer's  widow  and 
eight  daughters  became  homeless  wanderers. 
This  house  i.s  to-day  'a  well-to  do  picturesque 
cluild,  htaudiug  in  its  own  garden  and  court- 
yard, half  overgrown  by  a  flourishing  plum-tree 
that  springs  from  the  80Hthea.st  corner.'  It  w;i3 
bought  by  Stainer  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Paul  Hokhammer,  on  Kor.  12,  1660,  and 
Blasius  Kiel,  a-s  already  mentioned,  bought  it 
for  seven  hundred  florins  in  1684.  On  a  tablet 
affixed  to  the  front  of  the  house  is  the  following 
inscription — 

In  ili»»si'm  Ilanse  Iel<t«  seiner  Kun«t  Jakoh  Stnin.T, 
dcr  Vater  der  deutAcheu  Geige,  Qeborcn  zu  Absaiu  14 

Juu  lesi,  hiw  iBrtortMii  IMS. 

Although  this  house  was  restored,  and  to 
some  extent  reconstructed  in  1820,  the  balcony 
on  whieh  Stabler  was  known  to  store  his  wood 
still  remains  and  is  employed  by  its  present 
owners  for  the  like  pnrpoee.  Within,  the  house 
Ls  bereft  of  all  relics  of  the  great  violin-maker, 
save  the  actual  bench  at  whidi  Stainer  laboured. 

No  attempt  to  gather  any  record  of  Stainer's 
life  was  made  for  over  one  hundred  years  after 
his  death ;  but  the  deficiency  was  filled  in  with 
numberless  romances  about  '  the  father  of  the 
German  fiddle,'  from  1825,  when  the  Urangm- 
hltUer  published  a  story  entitled  *Jaeob 
Stainer,'  to  1878,  when  a  version  of  Dr,  Schuler's 
novel  was  puMi.sIied  at  Innsbruck  in  the  form 
of  a  play  from  tho  pen  of  Josef  Krler,  which 
adaptation  wasen  titled  DesKaitenOeigenmacher 
iti  Tirol.  Other  fanc  iful  versions  of  Stainer's 
life  have  ap{»eared  from  time  to  time  iu  various 
German  newsiuiiierg  and  periodMals ;  a  fhll  list 
of  these,  together  with  the  earliest  trustworthy 
aceoinit  of  Stainer,  is  given  by  Herr  S.  &iif  in 
his  biograj)hy  of  the  maker. 

Riif,  JJer  Otiiicnviadier  Jacobus  Stain fv  ivn 
Absam  in  Tim!,  Innsbruck,  1872;  Oka,  F., 
J.  a.  der  ersU  deutxhc  MeUter  in  (Jeiyenbau 
published  in  the  Nem  Bertiner  MusilaeUung 
Nos.  22.  23,  31,  May  7,  June  1854  ;  Otto, 
A  Trealise  oh  the  Struciure  and  Preservation  oj 
ih»  Violin  (firet  edition  (Cerman),  1817  ;  three 
English  editions  translated  by  John  Bishop) ; 
Stoeving,  Vim  drr  VioHnf.  ;  Wasielewski,  Die 
Vioiine ;  Von  LutgendorlT,  Die  Oeigen-  und 
LautenmaAtr;  Hawkins,  Hidary  ^  Muaie; 
Vidal,  Lrs  Instnnnents  A  Arch't;  Crillet,  Les 
AiicUreadu  Fiol<ni;  Pearoe,  Violimand  VioHn-, 
Making ;  Seade,  A  lod  AH  Mevived ;  Baoater, 
C9ka<i  en  Ftbltiw  (containing  an  Eng^  tranala- 
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tion  of  Von  Gilm'a  poem) ;  Hill,  VioUna  and 
Atir  Maktn  (two  pictures  of  Stainer's  house)  ; 
Heron- Allen,  A  PUgrimagt  to  the  House  of  Jacob 
Stainer  {Mutieal  Times,  August  1900).    E.  H-A. 

Stainer,  MakcU8,  broUier  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, a  celebrated  Tyrolese  violin -maker. 
Mark  Stainer  learned  his  trade  from  Jacob,  and 
set  up  for  himself  at  the  village  of  Laufen.  The 
fiunoua  Florentine  player  Veracini  liad  two 
violins  by  this  maker,  cliristrned  'St.  Peter'  ' 
and  'St.  Paul,'  and  he  reckoned  thcni  superior 
to  all  Italian  violins.  In  sailing  from  London  | 
to  Lcfjhorn  in  1746  Veracini  way  shijiu  tcrkcd 
and  the  tiddlcs  were  lost.  The  iiistruineutji  ul 
this  maker  arc  extremely  rare.  They  are  made  | 
of  unusually  fiin?  nmt'  ri  il,  of  <4i>nii  wli:it  large 
size,  covered  with  dark  varmsh,  and  are  sweet  i 
thuu^^h  decidedly  feeble  in  tone.  Like  those 
of  Jaeob  Stainer,  they  usually  contain  %vritten 
labels.  One  of  these  nins  thus :  '  .Marcus 
Btainer,  Bdrger  nnd  Oejgenmacher  in  Kufstein, 
anno  1659.'  Or-casionally  Marcus  Stainer 
yielded  to  an  obvious  temptation,  and  sold  bis 
violins  nndor  tho  name  of  hi*  mora  fomoui 
brother.  E.  J.  p. 

STAINER,  Sir  John,  Mus.D.,  son  of  a 
OBhoolmorter,  was  bom  in  London,  June  6, 
1840,  entered  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Catliedral 
in  1847 — by  which  time  he  was  already  a  re- 
markable player  and  an  excellent  sight-singer — 
and  remained  there  till  1856,  very  often  taking 
the  organ  on  occasion.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Benedict 
and  St.  Peter,  Paul's  Wlnrf,  of  which  tho  Rev. 
J.  H.  Coward,  classical  master  to  the  choiisters. 
Rector.  At  the  Mme  time  he  learnt  har- 
mony from  Bayley,  master  of  the  St  Paul's 
boys,  and  counterpoint  from  Dr.  Steggall,  for 
whom  he  sang  the  ■opruio  pert  In  his  Mi]a.D. 
exercise  at  Cambri'lge  in  1S.12.  Through  the 
liberality  of  Miss  Uackctt  he  received  a  course  1 
of  leMona  on  the  oigui  flmn  George  Cooper  mt  I 
St.  Sepulchre's.  In  1856  he  was  selected  by 
Sir  F.  Ousclcy  as  organist  of  his  then  newly-  j 
foanded  College  otTniharjr,  where  he  mndned 
for  sotiie  tim'>.  Tnl'>r>0  h<^  mitrioulated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Mna.B.  Shortly  efler,  he  left  Tsnhnry  for 
Maj^  lalen rnllof,'i-,0\fonl. where  aftersixmonths' 
trial  he  was  appointed  organist  and  informator 
thorUtamm.  He  then  entered  St.  Bdmnnd 
Hall  as  a  resident  undergraduate,  ami  while 
discharging  his  duties  at  Magdalen,  worked 
for  his  B.A.  degree  in  Arts,  which  he  took  in 
Trinity  Term  1863.  Meantime,  m  the  death 
of  Stephen  Elvey,  he  hsd  been  ap{x)inted  organist 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  eondoetor 
of  a  flourishing  (^ollegc  Musical  Society  and  of 
another  association  at  Exeter  College.  Bat 
nothing  interftred  with  his  duties  at  Magdalen, 
•  where  he  raised  the  chair  to  a  very  high  state  of 
efficiency.  In  1865  he  proceeded  to  his  Mus.D.  I 
degree,  and  1868  to  his  H.A.,  and  heoame  one  ' 


of  the  examiners  for  musical  degreea.  In  1 872 
he  left  Oxford  and  succeeded  Goes  as  organist  of 
St  Paul's  Oathadral.  The  services  were  at  that 
time  by  no  means  what  they  should  have  been  ; 
but  Stainer  {lossessed  the  confidence  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  his  hard  work,  knowledgl^ 
and  tact,  at  last  brou|^t  them  to  ft  worthiar 
pitch  of  excellence. 

Dr.  Stainer  did  not  oonfino  his  activity  to  las 
own  University.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Musical  Studies  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two 
years  was  also  *'^«»***"-  for  the  dogree  of  M UkD. 
there.  He  was  examiner  for  musical  d^rees 
in  the  University  of  London  ;  an  Hon.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  HoB. 
Fellow  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fi  Oillego  ;  a  Vioe- 
Preiiidcnt  of  the  College  of  Organists,  and  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Musical  Associatioii,  of  which 
he  was  virtually  the  founder.  He  was  a  juror 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1880,  and  at  it^  close 
was  decorated  wiUi  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
was  attJK'hed  to  the  National  Training'  School, 
London,  as  a  Professor  of  Org;ui  and  11  inuouy, 
from  its  foondation,  and  at  Easter  l-^^l  ane* 
ceeded  Sullivan  as  Principal.  In  1882  he  suc- 
ce«led  Hullah  as  Insjwtor  of  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  England  for  the  IMvy 
Council.  He  was  also  a  Membt-r  of  rouneil  of 
the  Royal  College  ol  Music.  [In  1888  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  at  St.  FMil*a  owing  to 
his  failing  sight.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mnsio  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford 
in  18S9.  was  Miuster  of  the  Com|>any  of  Musicians 
in  1900,  died  at  Veroua,  March  31,  1901,  and 
was  hwtod  at  Rolywdl  Cemeteiy,  Oxford,  AprO 
6,  of  the  same  year.  Set-  ^fugiml  Tinh-.',  1901, 
pp.  297,  etc]  His  comjiositious  embrace  au 
oratorio,  'OiMon*;  a  oantata,  'The  Dsnghtsr 
of  Tainis,'  compo8e<l  by  request  for  tli"  Wor- 
cester Festival  of  September  1878  ;  a  cantata, 
*8t  Hary  Magdakn'COhweesterFeatival,  1868) ; 
and  an  oratorio,  *The  Crucifixion' — his  most 
l^Ktpular  work — 1887.  He  also  wrote  many 
aenrioes  and  anthema,  and  among  his  most  sno* 
eessfiil  and  artistic  jaeces  of  church  music  must 
be  named  the  well-known  'Sevenfold  Amen.' 
He  is  the  aathor  of  the  two  very  popular  mannals 
of  Ifnriiwtn/  arid  Thr  fh-'inn  in  Xovcllo''^  Kcri<"--, 
and  of  a  work  on  Bible  music,  and  was  jiart 
editor  with  W.  A.  Banett,  of  a  DieMonary  ef 
Mitsxml  Tcr})f<  (\nvello,  1876  and  180S).  He 
also  edited  the  interesting  Du/ay  and  his  Con- 
temporaries, 1808.  Sir  J.  Stainer  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  an 
admirable  and  efficient  mtuiciau  in  all  branches; 
hat  his  great  exeellenoe  was  in  his  oigan -playing, 
and  e.<«pecially  his  accompaniment.'*,  which  were 
unsurpassed.  He  was  a  shining  example  of  the 
exoellent  fomidation  of  eound  mnsioal  knowledge 
which  may  be  got  out  of  the  various  duties  and 
shifts  of  the  life  of  a  clever  chorister  in  one  of 
onr  cathedrals.  o. 
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8TAMAT7,  Gamxllb  Uaxsm,  mb  of  a  Onck 

father  and  a  very  musical  French  mother,  av.os 
'■  bomfttiU>iiieyM«rch23, 1811.  After  the  death 
of      blOun  in  1818  Itu  motiior  TatoriMd  to 

•  France,  remained  some  time  at  D^'on,  and  finally 
went  to  Paris.    Tlicre,  after  long  coquetting 

•  l>etween  music  and  busiuenh  tm  a  profeasiun, 
Stamatv,  in  1828,  took  an  employe's  poet  in  the 

I  Prefeoture  of  the  Seine.  But  music  rctniiu-d  its 
iulluence  on  him,  and  under  Fessy  and  K.alk- 
bramer  he  beoome  •  mnailnble  player.  An 
attack  of  rheumatism  forced  him  from  playing 
to  the  study  of  composition.  In  March  1835 
he  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  a  concert, 
the  programme  of  whkdx  contained  a  concerto 
and  other  pieces  of  his  composition.  This  led  to 
his  being  much  sought  after  as  a  teacher.  But 
ho  was  not  satisfied,  and  in  Sept.  1886  went  to 
Leipzig,  attracte<l,  doubtlens,  liy  the  fame  of  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann,  then  both  resident  there. 
AAer  a  short  eouw  of  instmction  from  Hendels- 
■ohn,  he  returned  to  Paris  early  in  1837,  and 
introduced  much  more  classical  music — Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc. — into  his  programmes. 
In  1846  he  lost  his  mother,  in  1 848  he  married, 
in  1862  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  L<'jdon  of 
Honour,  and  on  April  19,  1870,  closed  a  long  ' 
eareer  of  osefrilnesB.  From  a  erowd  of  pupils 
it  is  stdliri-'tit  to  nrinie  (lottschalk  and  Saint-  ! 
Saens.  His  most  permanent  works  are  educa-  i 
tional — *  Le  Bhytiime  des  doigts,' much  praised ; 
•  Etudes  progressives '  (opp.  87-39)  ;  '  Etudes 
conc«'Tf;iiitcs' ((ipp.  46, 47)  ;  *  Bsquisse' (op.  19)  ; 
'Etudes  ]iittoresques '  (op,  21);  'Six  etudes 
oarset^ristiques  sur  Ob<  ron,'  anid  12  transcrip- 
tions entitled  'Souvenir  <ln  Conservatoire.' 

Besides  these,  his  solo  sonatas  in  F  minor  and 
G  minor ;  a  PF.  trio,  op.  12 ;  a  concerto  in  A 
minor,  op.  2 ;  .sonatju*,  opp.  8  and  14  ;  and  other 
works,  were  much  esteemed  at  the  time.  The 
concerto  and  some  brilliant  Tariailona  on  aa 
original  theme  (op.  3)  were  reviewed  very 
favourably  by  Schumann  {Oca,  Sekr^lev,  ii. 
155,  181).  o. 

STAHITZ  (sometimes  called  STEIKICETZ). 
A  Bohemian  musical  family  of  much  renown  in 
the  18th  century.  (1)  Johann  Wknzl  Akton  ^ 
hoffn  June  19,  1717,  son  of  the  sohoohnastsr 
at  Dentschbrod ;  a  man  evidently  of  great  origiB> 
ality  and  force.  In  1742  he  took  part  as  a 
solo  violinist  in  the  festivities  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Carl  VII.,  and  shortly  afterwanis 
was  takt  II  to  Mannheim  by  the  Elector,  who  in 
1745  appointed  him  his  leading  violin  and 
direotord^ ohamber-mnsio ;  ho  remained  there  till 
his  death  on  or  before  March  27,  1 7r>7.  Re  wrote 
much  music  for  the  violin,  which  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  great  and  brilliant  player.  Six  oon- 
certos,8  sets  of  6  sonatas, and  some  solo  exercises, 
giving  the  effect  of  duets,  were  published  at  Paris, 

■  Th<<  nmf'i'ioii  Iirtwmn  Ji>)i^>nn  uml  riirl.  hi*  «on  <*ee below',  1* 
m.ide  wontr  I17  thf  ttalot  of  i-^lliiii:  tb«  (»thfir  '  Johitnn  Otrl '  m 
inuirAutburltlMlutvadtiii*.  Eiuiamy*  UMtbUMnCarlMUiMtiliMi 


I  and  81  OMiosrtos  and  f  ooloa  «r»  afeHl  in  MB. 

He  also  wTote  symphonies,  of  which  several  seta 
of  6  were  published,  as  well  as  concertos  and 
•onatit  for  the  haipsiohord.  [The  thematio 
catalogM  of  46  symphonieo  and  10  orchc-tral 
trios  is  piven  in  Jhrg.  iii.  1  of  the  '  Denknuder 
deutschcr  Toukuust  in  Bayem,'  where  four  of  the 
sjrmphonies  and  one  trio  ars  reprinted.  The 
introduction  by  Hugo  Riemann  is  the  most 
detailed  account  of  the  family  that  has  yet 
appeared.]  The  nmsfo  shows  a  great  advanoe 
in  efl'ect  and  expression  on  anything  that  pre- 
ceded them.  (2)  His  brother,  Anton  Thad- 
DJEU8,  bom  1721,  was  a  Tiolonoello-player ; 
according  to  nd  U  r,  ho  was  also  in  the  Mann- 
heim band,  lie  Iwcame  a  priest,  rose  to  many 
dignities,  and  died  at  Altbunzlau  August  23, 
1768.  Another  brother,  Joseph,  was  distin- 
pushed  fiH  ii  i>ainter.  Cannabich  was  one  of 
J  uhann  's  pupils ;  but  a  stiU  more  memorable  one 
was  (3)  his  eldest  son,  Oabl,  bom  at  Mannheim, 
May  7,  1746,  and  like  his  father  a  remarkable 
violinist  and  composer.  [He  was  a  second 
violin  in  the  Mannheim  band  in  1762-70.] 
In  1 770  he  went  to  p!iri3,and  was  known  there  as 
a  player  of  the  violaand  viola  d'amore.  Heplayed 
in  Loudon  in  1778.  His  opera,  '  Der  verliebte 
Vormond,' was  given  at  IVankfort  In  1785  he 
retiinifMl  to  Ctermany,  and  in  1787  we  find  him 
atl'ragueandNurembeig,  in  1790atCa88el,and 
then  at  Bt.  Fotersbnrg,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years,  and  where  he  brought  out  a  grand 
opera,  'Dardanus.'    He  died  at  Jena  in  1801. 

His  works  include  70  symphonies,  many 
published  in  opp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  13.  15,  16, 
18,  19,  and  24  ;  ntln  rs  are  in  .MS.  They  are 
mostly  for  a  larger  orchestra  than  that  employed 
byhisfotJier;  some  have  two  *oonoertsnte  *  violin 
parts  ;  there  are  also  many  cdiK  r  rtos,  quartets, 
trios,  etc.  (see  the  summary  in  Kiemann's  preface 
to  Denkmkler  deutscher  Tonknnst,  Jhgr.  iiL  1). 
(4)  Another  son  of  Johann  was  Anton,  bom 
at  Mannheim,  17.'>3.  He  went  to  Paris  with 
Carl,  and  published  13  symphonies,  3  piano 
conoertos,  a  violin  otmeerto,  a  violoncello  con- 
certo, and  many  quartets,  trios,  and  duets.  [The 
family  ha«I  a  great  iulluence  ou  the  development 
of  the  symphonio  form ;  the  father  raised  the 
band  to  a  pitch  of  superlative  excellence,  and 
Carl's  experiments  in  orchestration  pointed  the 
way  for  later  men.  See  Riemann 's  Lexik  on,  the 
(Quelle n-Lcxikon,  etc']  He  died  abottt  1820.  a. 

STANF0RD,SiuCharle8Vii.i.iers,Mu8.D., 
D. C. L.,  LL. D. ,  was  bom  Sept  30,  1 852,  at  Dub- 
lin, where  his  Ihther,  an  enthndastio  amateur 
vocalist,  was  Examiner  in  tlic  Court  of  Chancery. 
His  first  teachers  were  Arthur  0 Xeary  and  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  and  varioos  olfoitB  in  songs, 
piano  piect'.s,  etc.,  were  published  while  he  was  yet 
a  child.  HIh  first  comjosition  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  march  composed  in  1860,  and  played  in 
the  pantomime  '  Plisa  in  Boots,'  at  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  Dublin,  1868-64  (ase  ifiM,  Timu,  1888, 
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(k.  785).  He  matriculated  at  Queen's  College, 
Gtembridge,  in  1870,  as  ohond  tdiolsr.    On  his 

appointment  in  1S73  to  the  iini>ortint  post  of 
organist  to  Trinity  College,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hopkins,  he  '  migrated '  as  an  vndsr* 
gnduatc  to  that  college,  from  wliicli  In-  gradu- 
ated in  1874  in  Classical  Honours.  He  had 
fihed  tile  post  of  oonductor  of  tiie  Canibridge 
Amatt'iir  Vocal  Guild  for  a  year  or  two  lM?r(iic 
this,  and  had  brought  Sir  K.  Stewart's  cantata,  i 
'The  Ere  of  St  John,'  to  a  hearing  in  1872. 
This  Soi  iety  was  soon  joined  to  the  Cambridm; 
University  Musical  Society  (the  choir  of  which 
had  hitherto  oonsistod  of  male  "roloee  only), 
and  Stanford  raised  the  |)osition  of  the  Society  to 
A  remarkably  high  level,  incidentally  makii^ 
Ounbridge  an  important  mwdoal  centre.  He 
was  appointed  conductor  of  thti  Society  in  1 873, 
and  his  activity  was  not  long  in  bearing  good 
fruit,  in  the  first  porfonnanoea  in  Elngland  of 
Schumann's  'Faust'  (Part  iii.)and  many  other 
tilings,  such  as  Brahnis's  '  Rha{isodie.'  In  each 
year,  from  1874  to  1876,  he  was  given  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  j)rosccutc  his  studies  fii-^it 
with  Koiuccko  at  Leipzig,  ami  then  with  Kiel 
at  Berlin.  In  the  spring  of  1876,  on  the  pro- 
dnetioa  of  Tennyson's  '  Queen  !Mary '  at  the 
Ijyoenm  Theatre,  the  incidental  music  was 
provided  bj  Stanford,  having  been  com|Kised 
at  the  poet's  suggeatiom.  ^lis  work,  and  a 
ajmphony  which  gained  the  second  prize  in  a 
oompetition  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in 
the  same  year,  bnMight  the  yonng  com{H>9er'8 
name  into  prominence,  and  from  that  time 
onwards  he  has  been  more  or  less  regularly 
hefoie  the  })ublio  as  composer  and  oonductor. 
Ill  l'^77,  wlic'ii  he  proceeded  M. A.,  he  organised 
an  l  directed  a  concert  at  whicli  works  by  Brahms 
and  Joachim  were  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  on  the  occasion  when  the  Honorary 
Mtis.l).  degree  was  oifcrcd  to  both  com[K>8erH, 
and  accepted  by  the  latter.  This  was  the 
first  of  iiKitiy  concerts  at  which  the  recipients 
of  honorary  musical  degrees  were  similarly 
honoured.  In  1877,  too,  a  Festival  Overture 
was  playe*!  at  the  Gloucester  Kcritival,  and 
subse/juently  given  at  the  Crystal  I'alaco.  A 
sotting  of  Psalm  xlvi.  was  produced  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afti-rwanid  at  a  Uichter  concert. 

The  symphony  just  mentioned,  in  li  tlat,  was 
played  at  the  Crystal  Pahice  in  March  1879, 
but  like  a  second  '  Elcu'iac '  symphony  in 
D  minor,  played  at  Cambridge  in  18H2,  con- 
certos for  PF.  and  for  violoncello,  etc.,  is  not 
inclmled  in  the  listof  opua-nnmlwrs.  Stanfoid'H 
first  opera,  'The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kliorassiin,' 
to  a  libretto  by  W.  Barclay  Squire,  pro<lnccd 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  Hanover,  Feb.  6.  1881, 
waa  only  given  once  in  England,  nt  Covcnt 
Garden,  July  26,  1893  ;  an  orchestral  serenade 
(np.  17)  was  produced  at  the  Binningham 
Festival  of  1882.  In  1883  he  received  tiie 
hon.  dc^pae  of  HwlIX  at  Ozlbrd,  and  the  same 


degree  at  Cambridge  in  18S8.  In  1885  he 
aocoeeded  Otto  Ooldwhmidt  aa  oondnetet  of  tiie 

Bach  Choir,  ami  in  18  87  wjis  .  It  ctcd  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  Uuiversiw  of  Cambridge,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  O.  A  Haefiuren.  He  de< 
voted  his  cneri,ni  s  to  improving  the  st.iiiJud 
of  geneial  education  required  for  the  musical 
degrees  at  Oambridge,  and  in  thia  and  many 
other  ways  liis  inliucuce  on  the  mudo  of  tw 
University,  and  tlie  country  at  Urge,  haa  been 
of  great  importaaoe^  On  the  oi>ening  of  Hie 
Koyal  College  of  Itodo  he  became  Professor  of 
Composition,  oondnoior  of  the  oraheetra  and 
of  the  annual  operatic  performances,  which  ImTC 
maintained  a  higli  standard  of  excellence,  and 
which  have  brought  many  neglected  works,  old 
md  new,  to  a  heating.  la  1892  he  resigned 
the  post  of  organist  to  TWniiy  College,  and  bos 
since  lived  in  Iiondoo.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  oondnotor  of  the  Leeds  FesttTal,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  in  1902  he 
gave  up  the  condnctorship  of  tlio  Bach  Choir. 
In  1904  he  was  elected  a  mauber  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin. 

Stanford's  Irish  descent  gives  his  music  a 
strong  individuality,  which  is  not  only  evident 
in  his  arrangements  of  Irish  songs  and  in  his 
work  as  a  collector  (see  Irish  Music),  butstumls 
revealed  in  his  '  Irish  Symphony '  (op.  28),  in 
the  opera,  '  Shamus  O'Brien  '  (op.  61),  the  two 
orchestral  '  Irish  Rhapsodies'  (opp.  78  and  84), 
the  'Irish  Fantasies'  for  violin,  and  in  many 
other  definitely  Irish  compositions.  The  easy 
flow  of  melody,  and  the  feeling  for  the  {K>etical 
and  romantic  thingsin  legendary  lore  (illustrated 
in  the  early  song,  '  Ija  Iklle  Dame  sans  Merci,'  ^ 
the  'Voyage  of  Maelduue,'  and  many  other 
places),  are  jKHuiliiirly  Irish  traits  ;  but  his  rare 
mastery  of  every  resource  of  orchestra  or  voices, 
the  thoroughness  of  his  workmanship,  and  his 
remarkable  skill  as  a  tether  of  comiKisition, 
are  qnalitica  not  generally  associated  even  with 
the  more  brilliant  natives  of  Ireland.  His 
woiidcrlul  vtisatility  allows  him  to  adopt,  suc- 
cessfully, styles  far  removed  from  one  another  ; 
that  of  the  Latin  settings  of  '  Te  Dcuni,' 
'  Kecjuiem,'  'Stabat  Mater,'  and  of  the  Mass  in 
G,  has  an  affinity  with  the  Italian  comimsen) 
of  the  l*<th  Cf'nt^r^•.  Part  Iiis  oratorio, 
•Eden,'  is  struily  modal  iu  utl^nuRi-,  a  largo 
number  of  his  instnimental  compositions  are  in 
the  classical  idioms  of  (Icnnany,  and  his  use  of 
the  fantastic  or  rhaiisodical  style  of  Ireland  has 
i  t  cn  already  referred  to.  In  yet  another  atyle 
he  has  won  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  sucoea 
he  has  yet  achieved  :  the  early  song,  '  In  praise 
of  Neptune,'  from  op.  19,  may  have  been  a  kind 
of  essay  in  the  nautical  style,  which  reache<l  its 
full  fruition  in  the  splendid  •  Revenge  '  (Leeds 
Festival,  1896),thechoralbalUid  which  isknowu 
and  loved  wherever  the  Wst  choral  music  is 
practised.  The  five 'Songs of  the  Sea '  (op.  91), 
for  bail  tone  lolo,  male  eborus,  and  oroheata. 
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have  had  luurdly  a  leas  succeM,  and  in  all  these 
then  is  a  broezy  aod  unmiatalMbly  English 

atnioephoro  that  endears  them  to  all  luaiLiH. 
Uia  U8e  of  orchestral  colour  ia  full  of  iuUtreat, 
and  bis  soorea  are  modeb  of  effeotiTe  yet  not 
e.\iigf,'fratccl  wtitini:  ;  '"it  in  one  and  all  the 
colouriug  ia  pro^rly  subordiuated  to  the  deeigo, 
and  in  the  tbematio  derdopment  of  bis  anbjeoto 
will  l>o  found  the  central  interest  of  these  com- 
puaitioiia.  Although  hia  'bhamuii  O'Brien' 
was  a  great  maoBtm,  mnning  for  many  weeks, 
his  more  serious  oiK?ras  liave  not  as  yet  been 
heard  by  enough  iiliiglish  people  to  be  properly 
assessed  on  th&  real  merits.  The  flnst,  already 
uiontiuiied,  was  only  given  for  one  extra  night 
after  tlie  close  of  one  of  Harris's  seasons ;  his 
second,  *  SaTonarola, '  brought  out  at  Hamburg 
April  18,  1884,  was  only  jififornied  for  a  single 
night  under  Rioliter  at  Covent  Garden,  July  9, 
1884,  owing  to  diffienltfes  eonneoted  with  its 
publication  ;  the  third,  'The  Cauttrbury  Pil- 
Krims,'  had  four  perforuuuoces  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  by  the  Oarl  Rosa  Company,  in  1884  ; 
'Much  Ado  iibout  Nothing'  (wonlH  by  Julian 
Stuigis)  was  produced  with  great  care  and  ctfect 
at  Covent  Garden,  May  30,  1900,  bat  in  spite 
of  the  success  of  its  two  perfonnam  rs  it  also 
diaappeared  quickly  from  the  repertory.  Of 
ooorse  it  is  neoeasary  to  remember  the  singular 
methods  of  operatic  inanagiiiient  in  England 
before  assuming  that  these  works  have  failed 
to  attract  the  Engl  ish  {tublio.  Ndther  'Savona- 
rola '  nor  '  The  Canterliury  Pilgrims  *  has  a  really 
good  libretto ;  the  former,  which  begins  with 
a  passionately  eniotkBal  prologue,  loses  its 
dramatic  intornstbsfbie  the  end  is  reached,  and 
the  frequent  allusions  to  the  lovely  'Angelus 
ad  virginem,'  though  beautiftal  mmodly,  are 
of  small  value  on  the  stage.  In  the  same  way, 
'  Sumer  is  icumen  in '  is  used  as  a  kind  of  motto 
to  *T1m  Oantarbnry  Pilgrims,'  and  with  all  tiie 
briglitness  of  its  tint  act,  and  the  romantic 
charm  of  the  second,  the  impression  left  by  the 
trial  in  the  third  sot  is  not  very  strong.  *Mneh 
Ado  alMMit  Nothing.'  alone  of  these  works,  has 
a  remarkably  eliective  elcse^  aad  the  diige  to 
Hero  strikes  a  note  of  welcome  pathos.  *8hamus 
CHricn  '  was  furni.slied  with  regular  recitatives 
in  place  of  the  original  spoken  dialogue,  for  the 
performance  in  Germany  (Breslau,  1907);  in 
its  original  foi-m,  and  iutcrprct<;d  by  capable 
actors,  it  is  deliciously  bright  and  characlMistio, 
vdth  a  touch  of  wild  and  fantsstio  beauty  In  the 
*caoinu'  of  the  banshee. 

The  list  of  Stanford's  compositions  is  as 
follows 

(VBsMlihaS        an  taSlMM  l(r 

Op. 

1 .  Kl(ht  Kinjt  from  Otargt  WUHlB  'S^oMi  QvMT** 
X  SulUi  (or  lit. 
t  ToogbU  tar  pi. 
4.  SUoHWihrMMk 

a  'Ol*  Anfrntdranc*  lUwrwcUcB  Bjnnn  hf  X)o(rto*.  tor 

chi'tr  nm]  ori-li<-«t*k. 

a  III-  <  I'l'tAi  ri.u.ic  (or  Vmaiwali  *Q«mb  Wuy.'  fbimmm 

Thmtrr.  l5C«.l 
r.  Stz  aoliM  iij  llrlrt*. 

VOL.  IV 


Op. 

8.  P«.  xl»t  for  »c>H,  choir.  »n>l  orchc'tr.t. 
V.  Buiwta.  p(.  mut  v»ll(.,  in  .\. 

10.  Horn  IDC.  CaMnuatuo,  uul  EvmUic  Swric*  in  B  ftkt. 

11.  Suiukurar|taaeTla.iBl>. 

13.  Eveuliig  BtrrtM !»  A  (PmU v*t  ct  Um  Sow  tt  IS*  CUrgT.  IMI. 

lur  cbolr,  orch<>»tr»,  »ml  "rgnn 
IS.  ThrM  iDtrniiPul.  yt.  iiinl  Llnnia-t 

14.  Six  imgt  r  K^uirMkt.'  '  oji-  bii  Uia  akiUrk,"  SvNtor  tluui 

this  t  lulct,' ' Tner*  im aoum of  BMClyltflMI^MB/ 'VtagMli^' 
knd  '  L«  blgti  rirnt  cn  dormaatl. 

15.  Quartet,  p(.  aiwl  •trtngi  In  F. 

l<t,  '  AmJi*.  uty  iuBit,'  Uyma  br  KlopitMk. 

17.  S*rrtuul«  (or  full  oreltevttm  In  G. 

18.  Ttirxr  C\av,tli<'r  Sung*  (HroMntru  -.  f'>r  baritone  and  matatihalr. 
U).  Six  ■Mjiiiff  •  A  Hjrmii  In  pra;—  ■(  N.-ptunc.'  '  LulUbf,'  *1btlM 

Riwr,'  ■  Cunie  U>  lue  wbon  tbm  mrth  to  tUr,'  '  Soat  Snc.* 
"Tb*  BhItM  Wins '). 
90l  Pf.  SonikU  In  Dflat  * 

21.  BJckUc  Oilv  iW«it  Whltin&n>,  for  toll  atwl  ctinriu  anri  urch. 

iNorwltli  Kr«lh«l.  I"*!!.! 
'22,  Onturio,  'Thr  'rhrvv  Uuly  ChlUrrn.'  tBlnaiDi;lu>iu  KoUral. 

l*tS.| 

23.  iDddauUI  Hnstctotlve  '  Ktuncntdaa.'   tOiiiilu kigr,  1SK3  I 

'U.  'TiieKcTeng»'|Tcnnjrminhi.-h<irmlh«Jtjia.  (LmOs  Kutltal.  ISW.  i 

33.  Qnlntetfur  t>f.  anil  ■trine*,  in  I*  mluor. 

as.  CMitMn  SmvuIvc  iTannjrwini.  for  •inmiio  mlo,  and  chunu. 

■l 'IrtohSrnipiMay'iB  VmIdia  Ikktv.lMT. 

sa  IncM«nialiinMi«totk«'Oad!faif^mmi.'  IttiWMnb  UU.} 

ao.  A  ChlM  aOwlHid  at  SMCi  IMmBMBk 

31.  Symphuojlar.  (B«UB.J«a.t^M«  Onttti  Mm  WkSX 

•fi.  SalU  >i<r  vUi.  Mvl  orcbaatn.  (Berlin,  Jan.,  aad  PblltumaoolCb 

March  !SS,  18H8.) 
3X  OTcrture, '  Qocau  of  tlx  Saaa.*  (Ar«ad«  TmmbImjt.I 
•I.  TliiT  jiji  I flliiiiliiin'(Tlwjmi|.Mll.rtwlnrtwifcwlii 

(VetiM  FcatiTai.  im) 
v..  Trln  tt>  K  dixt  lot  fl.  Mui  Magi' 

.av  v.  riiM.'.  C'>iiiaMalM.uaiaMaliif  SwfcalnP. 

:rr.  Two  Anthniifc 

-JK  AnthaM. '  Ttw  Uml  U  mr  8h*phcrtL' 

3».  fliumd  Aotukta  fur  pf .  and  vcalU)  In  I>  minor. 

40.  OrstarlOb ' Bdan 'tartiart Brtdm).  jWrolielMua trntU^ MM.) 

^Sl.)*""''*'  |«MiS«e  VMHal. 

«2.  flu  If.  piaati^* 

44.  StflniQaartolteO. 

tf.  SMMQMrtattaiAaiiMr. 

41  HamTik  a,  iaraaU.  ekoU.MMti  wihwini. 

€r.  Tvor  part  aowpi 

«L  tnehlantal  M«ito  to  Tuiyiwli  'BWhtt*  ileMn  Tbmttu 

im.)* 

40  six  KIlaibaUiaB  Flutoim]*  tor  onaoeoapaaM  ahafer.  lit  Mt 

.VI.  ode,  ■The  Bard'  lOrajr),  fur  harltuncw  Amm, and  aidwiim. 

i\.  Thrrr  M»t«U  for  unawominnlrd  ctionw 

A*.'.  <>!•'  icot  t>>  Wrot'  iHwinbumri  fur chaaoaasil awfciitnL 

M.  H\x  KII»lwth»n  Pantoml".  Tiui  wt. 
ft4.  mx  Irish  FautaalmfMt  .In.  ,iu:i 
ii.  Oprm.  ■  torcnxa.'* 

ML  SnanboMy  l»  D, '  L  Allivru  cd  il  i^cualMvao.'  • 
sr.  natMtoMiS  VanaU  for  aqpHb 

n.  tm  daaea*  far  pf.  iflr*  of  tham  alts  aaerad  tor  onfeaataia* 

a  8«lt«  ttl  ATiiMrnt  l>»iii*«l. 
OB.  C*in*;^*rt«'.  nr*  li»*i'lrH.  In  U  • 

W.  Muiitv«lr1»h  .Mrh"!lc«,  rTO^lr<■>l,  oUl^l.  lu.il  tutruttfl. 
61.  Oi«>nv.  '("hAimi.  O  Urltn.'    .ijpcru  toiiil'iw.  Uxidun,  Harcb  t, 
IWAI 

m.  Cbuial  Ballad. 'Phaiulrl(Croboor«'lJ.  8.  La  Panuf.fordMdraiid 

orchMtra.    (Nortrlch  Pcatlral.  IIMI) 
la.  lUniiilrui  fur  oull,  cbolr,  and  orehmtra  la  mMuotj  at  Lord 

Ultfhton.    (mrmlnirbmn  Frutlval,  1W,( 
fU.  rflrliig  Quartet  In  1>  iiiIumi. 
4U>.  Th»^ti«n'>  Suugi  from  'Twelfth  Mifht.' 
m.  Tm  Dawn,  loraall,  ckvir,  a«d  acabaaUa.  i  LMda  Foitlral,  UNL) 
«7.  BU  KUaaMlMii  nu«otmto.Maal. 

■H  Cyoia of  QBartaU fcaaa Twm|iwi%  'ritattm'  wtAfLmmm 
paoiuaalk 

«a  0pw».« 

TO.  SuimU  fur  pt.  and  rln.  In  O.* 

71.  VHrUtiuix  m  an  Bncllih  TbaSW  fSviVB  aBaSf  fha  Ssii 

men ')  for  p(.  and  urrtintra. 
TL  Ballad, '  Ota  Walltabrt  uai-h  fCVrlaar '  (RaiMf.  Valaaaad  pfc 
13.  Trio.  ><>.  2.  for  pf.  and  atrlaaa  i«  O  attear. 

74.  (Ti  t  rU.  frsrrln.  andatctattmlBDb    iLiaSt  IMItnl.  1901.1 

75.  'Tlif  lyt  r.mf  lUaolirl,  li»  cMt      «Hhailik  (BaMkfd 

PMtlTal.  IHUai 

7a  'Bonfiuf  Rrtn,-aoollactlan«faillMiMkMML 

7««.  Opera.  '  Much  Ado  a)N«t  VothtBC*  lOvWiaS aafilBk  MNT M 

Ifll«;   I.  !t./i<.  )««.» 

77.  An  Ii  -Ii  I  '.s  I  M. .1  r» O'yelU i.  for  Tulaa  —I  fL 

7X.   Irt'll  llliapJ."!)'.  Nl-.  1  111  I»  inllHT. 

T^t.  KilUr  IrUh  Oiuiori  (or  Orrhr»tr». 

(JO  CWncerto  (jr  clarinet  and  orvlKntra,' 

il.  Morning.  Caaimmihia,  and  ErrnlnfSarvloa  In  O. 

aa  n*«ao«Mlaftan*aiw1HmifheiI«M'|l.aalM4.te*«<«a 

aa  Motal'TbaUmiof  Mirhf  for  .LoraaaaSmiliaiaa,  (TMItal 

at  thaSona  of  thc('l<-rv>  .  l^n  i 
SI  Irlak  BhaiMdjr.  ho.  3.  fur  ur>:hMtra.* 
«a  Qata«atfor«tilB»b  Ma.  1.  la  F.*. 
sa  Qwntai  tor  atitnfa.  Ka  a  <»0  mhiai." 
17. 

tH.  «U       In  Ir.  f,,i  <  .u  .n. 

IB,  Four  liiih  iMnrm  fur  orthmtra. 

M.  0««tt«nlat)Mal9la«laTlaia4r.* 

Sx 
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Op. 

ai.  Boon  ei  Um  Bm  lor  fauitoMh  awl*  choir,  and 
Ml  HiMtwiLla  S  fct* .  aa  m— nrlam  o.  F.  Wctte.) 


FoMt  to  r  ftir  aMMiMid  wind.* 
lUbir.  B7inph(mtoOMmitKfbraali.«batr, 

•adWallWUtmul. 


n.  Bis  '  Huii«pi  nt  FalUi ' JTMM 

»«.  KvfnliiiJ  Service  i 
W.  HtHiic  (Jturtrt  in  O  IBiuv.* 


100.  WcllincVun  (Tronywnl  for  aoll.  ctianM.  and  ocdMalm. 

"    ■   I  UM 

".  ISO 

ICO.  PmiVuI*  knil  Fu^ue  fur  ocfan. 


1  Postlodo*  foe  Onpul,  Itt  Hit, 
102.  UvertuK  and  Inddmtal  Mwic  to  'AttlU'  (Blnroo). 


101.  8lx  »bort  PreladM 
ivertuK  and  Ind 

ji»j«tr  «  ThMtre.  iwr:.)* 

'miVuI*  kn<l  Fu^ue  fur  orf 
lot.  BtriBC (Joartet  in  H  lUt.    (In  memorlam  J oMpb  Joachim.) 
lji>  MlflMnFnlU'lra  »rid  PofUnde*  fur  ursau,  BMNk 


(UU 


WrriKUT  Ori-i'NimSKM. 
PHtlval  OTsrturv.    .(;i"ii.>r.u-r  K—tlv»l.  l-CT.) 

iynphunjr  ill  u  n»t.  (  ai^-xiu'I™  KiUii-,  ifCft-t 

Bl«K»c  Hxmphonjr,  In  I)  inln  >r.    iCmitirl Jk"".  I'WL' 
Bcherau  In  B  minor  for  pf.* 

Iriah  Kyea,'  ■  A  Valentine.'  ■  Thrwt  OitUn  of  the  old«D 
Ttia«."La  Belle  Uame  aaoi  Monl.'  'Pnefiioe'  nivwalag). 
'The  Tnmh.'  omtr.  to  an  album  imbUilMd  hf  Tn«ae  and 
Kin;  I Wln<'hwit<-ri.  't  llkro  mj  lure'  (eootr.  to  album  of 
TwcIt*  N>w  Smiifi  by  Brttlah  C'om|>i<K!n,  UBI). 
ArtaiinraenU  of  Irlah  8uu«— '  tk>u(i  of  Old  InlBBd.'  IM  i  '  Iriah 


ioofiaiid  Ballada,' UW. 

~   '~       "  leeUmofl 


llortha 


tkt*  PMrteOolleeUotl  of  Iriah  Miuic  -  waaadlM  t^ah 

lrl»h  LlUr.inr  S.i.  i.-tT  In  11«2  5. 

Thaop  ■!>'<.  ■  The  \  Ulr-I  i'r  .|.h"t.  •  8AironaroU.' and  the 'Canterbury 
filKriinn,  which  hivr  ul>  ..|>tu  iiuiuben,  an  referred  to  ahuva. 

XMUvn  &oald  aim  he  rn  wlr  of  «n  I  iii>t.«llatiun  Ode  fur  the  Chaiiorllor 
of  the  Tnlvenity  itb'  IXtkr  <>(  llcTunehlrvl.  Ui  IHM;  which  !•  a 
■qnodllfaet'  oa  waU'knowii  taam,  (Baa  for  IMa  and  mwf 
other  detalla  M  ■touHHnTi  «MHr.  tta  ifUM  NMof 
ftf.  7»  <L)  jl^ 

STANLKY,  Obablu  John,  Him.B.,  born  in 

London,  .Ian.  17,  1713,  at  two  y>  ars  oM  bocaino 
blind  by  accident,  at  seven  bcgaa  to  learn 
nnsle  from  John  Heading,  organist  <rfHMikn«jr, 
ami  a  few  months  later  was  placed  with  Maurice 
Greene,  under  whom  be  made  such  rapid 
progrNB  tfiat  in  17S4  ho  ma  appdnted  oiganiat 
of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  and  in  1726 
organist  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom.  On  July 
19,  1729,  he  graduated  n  Has.B.  at  Oxford. 
In  1734  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  orgUUMtt 
of  tbe  Temple  Church.  In  1742  be  pnblMwd 
'Six  Otntatas,  for  a  Vfrfoe  and  Instramonti,* 
thn  wonls  by  H'lwkins,  the  future  historian  of 
music,  which  proved  so  successful  that  a  few 
months  later  he  puUiahed  a  similar  set  to  words 
by  thf' same  author.  In  17.'>7  he  produce*! 
bis  '  Jephtbab,'  and  in  1760  joined  J.  C.  Smith 
in  carrying  on  the  oratorio  peiformanoes  formerly 
conducted  by  Handel,  for  w!ii  h  he  com{>os(Mi 
•Zimri,'  1760,  and  'The  Fall  of  ISgypt,'  1774. 
In  1761  he  set  to  moste  Bobert  Life's  dra- 
matic iKistoral,  '  Arcailia,  or  The  Shepherd's 
Wedding,'  written  in  honour  of  tbe  marriage 
of  George  III.  and  Qneen  Oharlotte.  [Eight 
8olo3  for  a  German  (lute,  violin  or  harpsichord 
ap|)eared  as  op.  1,  and  Six  Concertos  in  seven 
parts,  for  strings,  as  op.  2  ;  another  set  of  Ante 
solos  was  made  from  these  latter.]  He  pub- 
lished also  'Three  Cantatas  and  Three  Songs 
for  a  Voice  and  Instmments,'  and  three  sets, 
of  ten  each,  of  Organ  Voluntaries.  In  1774, 
on  the  retirement  of  Smith,  he  associated 
Thomas  Linley  with  himself  in  the  conduct  of 
tho  oratorios.  In  1779  lie  8Ucc«H!ded  Boyce  a.s 
Ifastsr  of  tbe  King's  iknd  of  Music.  Burney 
says  he  was  *a  neat,  pleasing,  and  aoenrato 
jK^rformor,  a  natural  and  .'ii^i  i  cjibL'  com  poser, 
and  an  intelligent  instructor.'    He  died  May 


19,  1789*  His  portrait  by  Gainsborough  wss 
finely  engrave«l  by  Mary  Ann  Rigg  (afterv».U'!s 
Scott),  and  another  portrait,  at  tbe  organ,  uai 
engraved  by  Mac  ArdeU.  W.  B*  B. 

STANSBURY,  George  Fredekick,  son  of 
Joseph  Stansbury,  a  ]ilayer  u|k)u  the  tluie, 
bassoon,  and  viola,  residing  in  Bristol,  was  bon 
in  that  city  in  1800.  When  only  twelve  years 
old  he  was  proticient  on  the  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  Ante,  aiid  at  nineteen  was  eng^^  by  lime. 
Catalani  as  acconijianist  during  a  concert  tour 
through  England.  He  ixiis,  in  1820-23,  musical 
cUreotor  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin.  In  18SS 
he  ajipeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as  Capt 
Macheath  in  '  Tbe  Beggar's  Opera,'  and  on  .Ian. 
15, 1829,  atCoTentOardenin  A.  Lee's  'Xymph 
of  the  rtii»ttii.'  He  Mti^t  thrn-  a!id  at  I)rury 
Lane  tor  several  years.  [Ha  was  re-engaged  at 
Dublin  from  1888  to  1888 ;  bis  nosio  for  •  Life 
in  Dublin  '  was  given  there  in  1 834.  w.  n.  o.  r.J 

He  was  engaged  as  musical  director  and  con* 
dnetor  at  tho  St  Jsmes's,  the  Sumy,  and  otlur 
theatres.  He  composed  music  for  '  Waverley  * 
(with  A.  Lee),  and  'Puss  in  Boots,'  1832; 
*Thc  EUhk  Sprite,'  and  'Nouha's  Gave,'  1888, 
and  other  pieces,  besides  many  songs,  etc.  His 
TfHoe  was  of  poor  quality,  but  be  was  au  exeei- 
tnit  nrarieian,  and  a  ready  composer.  He  died 
of  drojwy,  .Tune  3,  1845.  w.  h.  h. 

STANSFIELD,  Ely,  a  Yorkshire  musician, 
settled  at  or  near  Hdifkz  in  tlie  early  part 
of  the  ISth  century.  He  issued  '  PsjilniiKly 
£pitomi2'd,  being  a  brief  collection  of  plain  and 
useftil  Flnlm  Tones,  both  old  and  new,  in  four 

pnrtB,  Ijondon,  second  ed.,  1  731,  Svn.'  Tlie.  Ixiok 
is  of  considerable  interest  as  a  volume  of  York- 
shfav  psslmody,  many  of  flie  tnnss  being  by 
Stansfield  binis.-]r.  and  named  nfler  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  towns.  P.  K. 

STAR  SPANGLED  BAITNER,  THE.  An 
American  national  .song,  the  melmly  lieing  that 
of  an  English  lyric  commencing,  '  To  Anacreon 
in  HesTen.'  Tbe  story  of  the  Terses  is  ss 
follows  :  Francis  Scott  Key.  a  young  lawyer  of 
Ikkltimore,  during  the  English  and  American 
war  in  1814,  sought  the  release  of  a  medical 
frii  nd  wlin  had  be^  n  captured  by  the  English, 
aud  who  was  detained  on  one  of  tbe  English 
▼essels.  With  a  flag  of  trace  and  a  letter 
from  the  Presiikut,  he  rowed  out  on  Sept.  18, 
1814,  and  obtained  his  request ;  but  as  there 
bad  been  planned  an  attack  on  Fort  M 'Henry, 
they  were  not  alloweil  to  leave  until  the  ni  \t 
day.  During  tbe  bombardment  tbe  Baltimore 
lawyer  anxiously  watched  the  stars  and  stripes 
floating  over  the  fort  ontll  nightfall,  and  when 
morning  dawned,  to  bis  great  joy,  the  flag  still 
held  its  position.  Scott  Key  wrote  the  lint 
verse  during  his  detention  and  completed  ^ 
song  ashore.  It  was  immediately  publislmd  on 
a  broadside,  and  in  a  newsp  ijier,  JTke  Bolftmorv 
Anu-rinin  for  Sept.  21,  1814.  The  author  \\m\ 
adapted  it  to  tbe  English  air  which  had  more 
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.      "  <moe  fonnad  fhe  Tohiele  for  Ameriean 

'''tic  songs,  'Adams  and  Liberty'  being  one 
"  "*  "^986  elTuaions.    This  American  popularity 

—  ich.  songs  has  caused  several  claims  to  be 
0  for  tha  American  origin  of  the  air.  For 

'  >t  then  see  tlw  MunaU  Timu  tat  August 
'    -  V,  p.  616  ff. 

Va  Bnglish  wong  Msoefoted  with  the  tans, 
'    Aii:irr<  ()ii  in  Ilt'.iv.  n,'  was  written  for, 
'  '  -  -  sung  at  all  important  meetings  of  the 
•  -  -^Mreootie  Sodety,'  held  ehiefly  at  The 
--•  i  «'n  and  Anchor  in  theStnnd.   These  wonls 
by  Ralph  Tonilinson,  a  president  of  the 

■  -  .  ^ty,  and  the  niiibic  was  by  John  Staffonl 

Ai,  who  okimed  it  as  his  in  his  Fifth  BiM>k 
'anzoncts.  Catches,  and  Gh-cs  (circa  1780), 
:  «  after  its  popularity  had  been  established. 

■  *r  early  appearance  of  tiie  words  is  in  T%e 

%l  Magazine,  1778.  After  that  date  they 
3  reprinted  in  nearly  every  subsequent  ool- 

,      a  Americ*,  as  before  stated,  the  song  wss 

,  itly  stuifr,  and  its  fine  tunc  was  adapted  to 
^  -  aerous  songs  of  a  patriotic  cast.    The  Free- 
.  ^  iona,  too,  (dso  need  it  for  one  or  mora  aongs 
.ting  to  their  Order.    It  is  cdVotively  intro- 
,    .  .;ed  into  i^iocini's  '  Madania  Butteifly.'  r.  E. 
.  *  iTABCK  (von  Bronsart),  Ihgkboro,  was 

*  -n  at  St.  I\tcrsburg,  of  Swedish  parents, 
'24   August  1840.     Honselt   was   one  of 

-  first  masters.     When  eighteen  she  studied 
some  time  under  Liait  at  Weimar,  and  then 

ide  a  long  conct-rt  tour  through  tbc  iiiincipal 
Arns  of  Germany,  playing  at  the  Uewaudhaus 
•noerta  in  1868  and  1859,  at  Faria  and  8t 
tsnbnrg.  In  1862  she  married  Hans  von 
■onsart.  After  staying  some  time  in  Leipcig, 
rosden,  and  Berlin,  Herr  Bronsart  ana  his 
tfe  settled  in  Hanover,  wlicre  he  was  Intendant 
the  theatre.   Here  slie  devoted  herself  entirely 

•  composition.  An  opera  by  her,  '  Die  Gottin 
->n  8^'  had  heen  nnanoosasfol  in  Berlin  ;  but 
er  next  dramatic  work,  a  setting  «f  Goethe's 
Jery  uud  Bately,'  was  played  with  great 
iicoesa  in  Weimar,  Caasel,  and  many  other 
laces.  In  1870  she  wrote  a  'Kaiser  AVilhclm 
larch,'  which  was  played  at  Berlin  at  a  state 
terformanoe,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
roops.  In  1891  her  four-act  opera,  'K'>nig 
li.irne.'  was  producwl,  the  libretto  by  Hans 
/on  bronsart  and  Fricdrich  von  Bodenstedt. 
'  Bf anfred,'  a  dmmatio  tone^poem  in  fivepietoree, 

WAS  given  at  Weimar  in  1901.]  After  settling 
in  Hanover,  Frau  von  Bronsart,  who  is  a  pianist 
of  rare  exeelleBoe,  waa  aeld<mi  heard  in  |mb1ie. 
Her  oomposiiions  include  a  ooneerto  and  otiier 
?F.  piecea,  many  songs,  and  some  music  ior 
strings.  w,  B.  s. 

STARK,  LVDMrio,  was  bom  at  Munich,  June 
I  19, 1881  ;  Wa.s  educated  at  the  University  tliere, 
I  «nd  laamed  music  in  the  good  school  of  the 
t  Laohners.   In  1866  he  went  to  Faria,  and 
ftflar  ft  abort  raaidenoa  then  removed  to  Stntt- 


gart,  and  in  oo^jonetioB  with  FlMiat,  Lehert, 

Brachmann,  and  Laiblin,  founded  the  Stuttgart 
Music  School,  which  has  since  become  so  well 
known.  Among  the  teacliere  in  the  School 
were  Speidel,  Pisc-hek,  Levi,  and  otlier  well- 
known  names.  Dr.  Stark's  energies  were  since 
that  time  continually  concentrated  on  the 
school,  whioh  haa  flourished  aooordingly,  and 
in  July  186.''>  was  allowed  to  aaanme  the  title 
of  Conservatorium. 

A  large  number  of  works  have  been  pre]»ared 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  among  which  the 
•  Grossc  Klaviorschulc '  of  Lebert  and  Stark, 
in  4  vols.,  is  conspicuous.  Also  by  the  same — 
'Instroktive  Klavierstucke'  in  four  grades; 
'  Jugendbibliothek'  and  '  .Iiigc-ndiilbuin,' e;if  li  in 
twelve  parts;  'Instruktive  klassicher  Au^gabe,' 
of  varioQs writers,  in  21  vols.,  by  Lebert,  Faisst, 
I.  Lachner,  Liszt,  and  Biilow  ;  and  many  more. 
The  famous  Cotta  edition  of  Beethoven's  pf. 
sonatas  is  the  best-known  of  these  publications. 

Dr.  Stark  waa  made  Koval  Professor  in  Ibfji^, 
and  Hon.  Dr.  Pli.  187'^,  im'i  1)  id  niany  other  dis- 
tinctions; he  died  at  btuttgarl,  March  22,  1884. 

STASSOV,  VLADIIf  IB  VA88IL1IVI0H,  ft  OSlo- 
bnite<l  art  critic,  and  the  literary  champion  of 
the  New  Bnarian  School  of  Musio.  Bom  in  St. 
Petershoi^g,  Jan.  14,  1824,  ho  waa  the  aon  of  an 
architect  of  great  talent.  Stassov  was  educated, 
like  Serov  and  Tchaikovsky,  at  the  School  of 
Juris}>rudence,  which  he  left  in  1843.  From 
isr>i  to  186i  he  reaided  abroad,  ehiefly  in  Rome 
iiii'l  Florence,  as  private  secretaiy  to  Prince 
Demidov.  In  the  former  city  he  wrote  his  lirat 
important  contribntion  to  mnaieal  literatmv, 
L'Abhi  Sanfini  d  m  colJcction  musimle  a  l.'cnic. 
On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  he  began  by 
being  private  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Ini|)orial  Public  Librarj',  Baron  Korf,  and  in 
187"_'  \v!is  liiiiiself  apjKjinted  director  of  the 
de^iarliueut  ol  Fine  Arts,  a  position  which  he 
held  nntU  his  death  on  Oct  28,  1906.  He 
wrote  indefatigably  on  a  great  number  i  f 
subjects,  artistic  and  literary,  and  was  much  x>re- 
oocapied  with  the  theory — which  he  shared 
with  Glinka — that  the  national  epics  of  Russia 
were  mainly  of  Eastern  origin.  His  earlier 
musical  articles  had  chiefly  an  erudite  and 
archipological  intersat,  but  with  the  birth  and 
struggles  of  the  young  Russian  ScIumi!  they 
assumed  a  new  and  £u-  more  vigorous  cliaructer, 
and  heneeferth  he  atood  aa  the  representatiTe 
champion  of  natinnality  in  art.  His  views  are 
clearly  and  trenchantly  defined  in  such  remark- 
able essays  aa  Twmi^ftre  Ymr$«fRustian  Art^ 
Tin'  Tracks  of  Utif^ian  Art,  Art  in  the  XlXth 
Century,  etc  His  style  is  intensely  individual, 
his  sincerity  unquestionable  ;  while  his  views 
invariably  incline  to  the  progressive  and  liberal 
side.  The  value  of  his  criticisms  is  increased 
by  his  extensive  and  accurate  learning,  which 
enabled  him  to  naa  comparative  methoda  moat 
•flSMtwUly.  Apart  fimn  polemioa,  Stassov  haa 
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oollect«<)  and  published  the  most  valuable 
materials  for  the  biographies  of  the  chief  Russian 
Qomposen.  His  monographs  upou  Glinka, 
Moussorgsky,  Rorciin,  Cui  and  Kimsky-Kor- 
aakov  are  iudispeusablo  to  those  who  desire 
to  study  the  dflrelopnient  of  Roaritn  Bational 
imisic.  His  influence  on  contemjiorary  Russian 
art  was  immepse,  and  ofux  best  be  realised  in 
tiie  nxnnber  of  wvtia  niklertftkeii  at  his  sag^ges- 
tion,  and  dedicated  to  him.  His  collected  works 
from  1847  to  1886  were publishe^l by  bis  admirers 
in  a  jubilee  edition  (3  vols.  St.  ret«raburg, 
1894),  and  a  fourth  volume,  dedicated  to  Ooppt 
Tolstoi,  was  added  in  1905.  R.  x. 

STATUE,  LA.  O^Nlra-comique  in  three  acts, 
text  by  Gem  and  Berbier;  mturio  1^  Bmeat 
R^'ycr.  Produced  at  the  Opt'ra-Cunii.iue,  Paris, 
April  11,  1861.  £evived  as  a  grand  opera  at 
the  Oi)era,  1908. 

STAUDKJL,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  singers  of  modern 
times,  born  April  14,  1807,  at  WoUersdorf,  in 
Lower  Austria.  His  fiither  destined  him  for 
hi.s  iiwii  calling;,  that  of  Iiiip<'rial  huntsman 
(Kevierjuger),  but  for  tliis  he  was  not  sufiicientlj 
Strong,  and  in  1816  he  entered  the  Ojrmnasimn 
of  Wiener  Ncustadt,  where  his  l)eautifnl  soprano 
voice  soon  attracted  attention  in  the  church, 
lu  1823  he  attended  tlie  philosophical  college 
at  Krems,  and  was  persuailed,  in  1825,  to  enter 
ujKin  his  iioviciato  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
at  Melk.  Here  bis  voice,  which  had  developed 
into  a  fine  sonorous  bass,  was  invalnablo  fyt  the 
ohmioh  servii  I  s.  A  TSgno  impulsr;  drove  him 
in  Sept.  1827  to  Vienna  to  study  surgery,  but 
money  ran  short,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  a 
placein  the  chmrnaat  tihe  KamthncrthorTheatre. 
Here  he  took  occasional  secondary  |Kirts,  until 
the  sudden  illness  of  one  ot"  the  solo  singers 
brought  him  forward  as  Pietro  in  the  '  Stumme 
von  Portici '  (*  Miisanii  llo  '),  after  w  hicli  all  the 
principal  parts  fell  into  liis  hands.  High  as 
was  his  position  on  the  stage,  he  was  stUl  greater 
as  a  singer  of  oratorio  aii'I  church  music.  In 
1 831  he  was  admitted  to  the  Court  Chapel,  and 
in  1^37  sang  for  the  first  time  at  the  great 
musieal  festival  of  the  Oesellscliaft  der  Musik- 
freumle  in  the  'Creation.'  In  1833  he  sang  in 
the  '  Seasons '  for  the  Tonkiinstlor  Societut,  a 
society  to  which  he  rendered  tiie  greatest  senrices. 
Though  not  even  a  nieinlier,  ho  sang  at  no  Irs.s 
than  eighty  of  its  concerts,  and  absolutely  de- 
clined to  aooept  any  fee.  Dilfersnoes  with  the 
management  of  the  Court  Theatre  led  him  to 
the  Theatre  *  an  der  Wien  '  on  its  reopening  in 
1845.  There  he  acted  as  chief  manager,  and, 
with  Pisohek  and  Jenny  Lind,  entered  on  a  series 
of  fresh  triumphs.  He  returned  to  the  Court 
Theatre  in  1848,  but  only  to  expose  himself  to 
fresh  annojranee  np  to  Febmary  1854,  when  an 
abrupt  disjnissal  embittered  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  last  api>earance  in  public  was  in  '  St.  Paul,' 
at  the  Tonkiiustler  Sooietat,  on  Palm  Sunday, 


1856.    A  few  days  after,  insanity  devel.;. 
itself,  and  he  was  taken  to  an  asylnm,  whki 
never  quitted  alive.    His  rept-ate ■!  tours  i:  < 
sprea'l  his  fame  far  and  wide,  and  he  had 
admirers  iu  England,  which  he  often  Tia>. 
and  when  he  sang  in  Bngliab.    He  «8«attd : 
part  of  *  Elijah  '  at  the  Hinninghiun  FestiT 
1846,  singing  the  music  at  8i|^t  mt  tht  gx. 
rehems].    As  a  singer  of  Solrabeifft  UkAe 
was  without  a  rival.    He  died  March  28, 
and  half  Vienna  followed  him  to  the  gnr*. 

His  youngest  son,  JosEi'U,  bom  Marct 
1850,  possesses  a  flexible  aotiORltts  ban: 
which  he  cultivatcil  with  success  under 
tansky  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  tillh' 
when  he  left.  He  made  his  mark  mm  mm  enb 
singer  in  the  priiiciiMil  towns  of  Gennatj  i 
Switinerland.    In  1875-83  he  w»»  fr«»^3c 
engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Oarlaraiu.  l 
was  cluunber-singcr  to  the  OimiMl  Doha 
1885  he  married  Gisele  Koppmayer,  an  AwSr.. 
pupil  of  Uhlme.  Marchesi,  who  waa  a  (vmr 
contralto  singer  in  opera  at  Hantlmig,  Be 
Bayreuth,  etc.     She  and  her  Imsbicd  •- 
together  in  a  concert  tour  in  Anierioa  {Jd> 
WothaOlati,  1888,  p.  349).  a.  c]  cw.t 

STAVE (Lat  Systema  ;  Ital.  Stat€ma;Gr. 
Liniensystem,  System  ;  Fr.  Port^-'  •  Eng.  &• 
Staff).  A  series  of  horizontal  lines,  so  arm.* 
that  the  signs  vsed  for  the  reprenentatix 
musical  notes  may  be  written  upon  or  kt** 
them. 

Though  the  etymology  of  ishm  tens  easaK 

proved,  its  derivation  from  the  familiar  J*^ 
root  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt.    I&  > 
as  applied  to  the  Terses  of  a  PSalm,  Caatiek 
ditty  of  any  kind,  is  very  ancient,  and,  a ' 
shall  presently  .show,  the  music  snng  to  ' 
vei-scjj  was  originally  noted  down  iu  s4K-1i  o  • 
connection  with  the  verbal  text  that  ftasyfic 
be  saiil  t<>  form  part  of  it.     When  a  srst^ 
Hues  and  spaces  was  engrafted  ou  the  priaJ: 
form  of  notation,  tiie  old  term  w«s  sl3  ^ 
tainod  ;  and  we  now  apply  it  to  this,  eveaf 
familiarly  tlian  to  the  verse  itself.  Tb« 
proof  that  this  is  the  true  derivation  of  the  v- 
lies  in  the  fact  tliat  Morley  colla  the  Sti>> 
Verse,  and  dcscrilxa  the  Verse  as  consistii,' 
Rules '  and  Spaces.    [For  the  early  foix> 
notes  see  Notatiok.] 

.Vbout  the  year  900  a  single  horiz.  -nti^  - 
was  drawn  across  the  parchment  to  sem 
guide  to  the  position  of  the  Keomeo  wist- 
ui>on»  abore,  or  below  it.    This  line,  tht  t' 
of  our  present  Stave,  has  exercised  mort'  i " 
intluence  upon  the  art  of  notation  ihai  - 
other  invention,  either  of  early  or  modemc^ 
It         originally  drawn  in  re<i.     All  X«cr 
placed  upon  it  were  understood  to  r«pr«9«at  - 
note  F.    A  Neome  written  immediatdy  r* 
it  represented  G  ;  one  immediately  W!  •* 
£.    The  places  of  three  signs  were,  tiMW 

I'aStah'fcAUM        — 111  wiir- 
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detinitely  fixed ;  whilo  those  written  at  greater 
dittonees  above  or  below  the  line,  thoogh  lees 

certain  in  their  signification,  were  at  lea.st  more 
intelligible  than  they  had  been  under  tlie 
previone  system. 

A  yellow  line  was  soon  afterwwdt  added,  at 
n  little  distance  above  tlie  red  one.  Neumes 
uritten  on  this  line  represented  the  note  C, 
and  the  poaitlMi  of  a  wfaolo  septenary  of  signs 
was  thus  fixed  with  toleraMc  clearness  ;  fnr 
signs  placed  exactly  half- way  between  the  two 
lines  would  natorally  rc])rcsc&t  A,  while  the 
}K>sition8  of  D  and  B  above  and  l>olow  the 
yellow  line,  and  G  and  E  above  and  below  the 
retl  one  were  open  to  very  little  doubt  in 
carefully-written  MSS.  When  black  lines  were 
used  instead  of  eoloiired  ones  the  letters  K 
and  C  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  their 
respeotive  'rnlea'}  and  because  these  affoided 
a  kr;/  to  the  Notation  th^y  wm  called  Clavu, 
or,  as  we  now  say,  C^e/a. 

Early  in  the  11th  centniy  two  more  black 
lines  were  added  to  the  stave ;  one  above  the 
yellow  line,  and  the  other  between  the  yellow 
uud  red  ones.  The  upper  block  line  then 
represented  E,  and  the  loww  one  A  ;  and  the 
eoiiibirKMl  effect  of  the  whole  was  to  produce 
a  four-lined  stave ;  and  when  convenience  sug- 
K^'sted  the  praotioe  of  dianging  the  i^ositioii  of 
the  ( lef^  from  one  line  to  another,  there  remained 
but  little  to  distinguish  the  notation  of  the 
1 2th  and  13th  century  from  that  now  invariably 
used  for  plain -song. 

[For  examples  of  a  stave  in  which  the  spaces 
between  the  lines  were  only  used,  and  one  in 
whioh  the  linee  were  used  without  the  spooee, 
see  vol.  iii.  p.  397.]  Tliese  collati  ral  inventions 
soon  fell  into  disuse.  The  system  of  alternate 
lines  and  spaces  was  adopted,  to  the  exelumon 
of  all  otliers,  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
Henoefortli,  the  only  difTerence  lay  in  the 
nurubcr  of  lines  employed.  The  natural  tendency 
at  first  was  to  multiply  them.  In  early  M8S. 
we  constantly  find  staves  of  six,  ci;,'}it.  twelve, 
littecu,  and  even  a  still  greater  nuntber  of  lines, 
embracing  a  compass  sufficient  for  the  tran- 
-  liption  of  an  entire  vocal  score.  After  a 
time  the  ditliculty  of  reading  so  many  lines  at 
^nce  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  commodious 
form,  consisting  of  two  grou^ts,  with  four  black 
iiies  in  each,  separated  by  a  single  red  line,  <iii 
kvliich  no  notes  were  written,  btaves  of  this 
kind  are  rars ;  but  an  example  may  be  seen  at 
'"ol.  '201a  of  the  Chancer  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.^  Finally,  tliese  variable  forms  were 
relinquished  in  &voiir  of  a  fixed  standard, 
>vhich  in  the  16th  and  16th  eentoriea  admitted 
:he  use  of  four,  five,  or  six  lines  <nily.  Tlie 
ttave  of  four  lines  was  used  excloilvely  for 
plain-song,  and  is  retained  for  that  purpose  to 
tlie  present  day.    That  of  six  lines  was  u.sed 

for  organ  Music,  and  music  for  the  virginals. 
1 


[It  is  not  impossible  that  the  six -line  stave 
remained  in  vogue  beeanse  paper  ruled  for  lute- 

mtisic  could  be  employed.]  Tliat  of  five  lines 
was  used  for  all  vocal  music  except  plain-song, 
and,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  for  music 
of  every  kind.  w.  8.  R. 

STAYEXHAOEN,  Bkknh.\i:i),  1»oniNov.  24, 
1862,  at  Greiz  (Keuss),  studied  with  Kiel  and 
Rudcrir,  and  beeune  one  of  the  moot  beloved  if 
not  the  favourite  of  Liszt's  own  ]in]nl.s.  He 
received  the  Mendelssohn  prize  for  pianoforte- 
playing  in  1880,  and  lived  till  1886  in  Berlin, 
since  when  he  8ettle<l  in  Weimar,  where  in  1890 
he  became  Court  pianist  to  tlie  Grand  Duke  and 
in  1895  Ca]K'llmeister.  In  1898  ho  went  to 
Munich  in  the  latter  ca|>acity,  and  was  elected 
director  of  the  Kfiy.il  Acideniy  of  Music  there 
in  1901,  butgavu  up  the  post  in  1904  and 
returned  to  Tmmar,  where  he  still  lives  as 
teacher,  pianist,  and  conductor.  He  has  com- 
posed some  piano  pieces,  of  which  a  minuet  is 
well  known.  In  1890  Stavenhagen  married  the 
singer,  Agnes  Denis.  B.  T«  H. 

STCHERBATCIIEV,  Kicholas  Vi,.\niMino- 
YICH,  pianist  and  com^toser,  bom  August  24, 
1868.  He  qwnt  part  of  his  yoath  in  Rome, 
but  on  his  return  to  Russia  became  closely 
associated  with  the  young  linsBian  School. 
Hia  oompositiona,  mostiy  published  by  Belaiev 
in  Leipzig,  are  as  follows : — 

A.  ttrfhrttrnt. — '  Bwn*de.' op  X\;  two  Idylln. 

/(.  /'i.ifi/i/..r<r  —  •  Ktrricd  ft  PniitonilniP".'  op  8  (tm  kdoklll 
'Mnmiu,'  up.  IS;  ' Hcltrno - Canric*,'  op.  17;  'Kobow,*  op.  18; 
'AllafTO  AppuKloiMtu,'  op.  S8(  %tum  IlVUt,  op.  X9 ;  two  ptaoti, 
op.  9B;  '  Bxprotnptii.'  op.  M;  ' Xdandwli*,'  op.  31 :  'The  Flrrt 
Bm>w,'  op.  XI ;  '  ft«rr»n>lV.'  op.  55 ;  ■  two  Expnjtnpiu*.'  r>p.  an ; 


and  Intsr- 


Iraiwonipta  Vllajiflle,'  op.  38  ;  -Valw.  i.p^21_tSl.  op.  27  (2i.  op.  34 

liMM  «l  "  ' 

■dMimklSiatiiMk 
>  woraa  vf  CamX  A.  M 

•ongB  to  wonl«  l>y  Tlritir. 


(VaIm  •nir'aAte) ;  KasurkM.  oppw  IS.  40.  «i ;  Frila 
Ivdw.       SQi  Mil  17 1  BtadMk  im.  ISi  aSi  Mk 
C.  rtiA—tUx  mmgi  to  woida  tif  ComX  A,  IMatol,  op.  91 ;  aU 


Andrew  Vladimikovicu,  born  Jan.  29, 
1869,  in  the  Government  of  Poltava.  Entered 

the  St.  Peters! nn  <,' Conservatoire  in  1887,  whore 
he  studied  uuder  F.  Blumcnfeld,  Liadov,  and 
Rimaky-Korsakov.  The  composer  of  a  march  for 
orchestra,  op.  5,  a  pianoforte  sonata,  oj).  6,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  soags  and  piano 
piece^  H.  K. 

STEFFANI,A<MMrnKO.  Thisveiyiwnarkable 
man  was  Viorn  July  25,  16.''>3,  at  Cnstelfranco. 
Of  his  pareutage  notliing  is  known.  He  appears 
to  have  entered  one  of  m»  Oonservatorios  early, 
and  become  a  singing-boy  at  St.  Mark's  in 
Venice,  where  in  1667  he  was  heard  by  a  Count 
von  Tattenlmch,  proWbly  an  emissary  of  the 
Court  of  liavaria.  The  Count  was  so  delighted 
with  his  voice  and  int«41igence,  that  ho  carried 
him  otr  to  Munich.  He  was  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  as 
ajipears  from  a  decree  -  of  July  26,  1C68,  order- 
ing a  payment  of  150  florins  to  Count  Tatten- 
bach  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  the '  Welscher 
Musikus  Angnstin  Steffani '  during  the  previous 
year.     By  another  decree  of  July  9,  16G8, 

*  See  Rudbudt'i  Otnehielkte  der  Oiitr  am  Iftitt  tu  Manchen.  A'orfc 
mnUmaiKkm  qmOm  tmHtltit.  Mntar  IMI,  Ma  /taMMMto 
Oftr,  ItIMm, 
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the  yoang  *  Ghnrflintlioher  Kammer-  trad  Hof-  | 

musikus'  had  been  already  apprentice*!  to 
Johann  Kaspar  Kerl  to  learn  to  play  {achlagen) 
the  organ,  and  to  be  boarded,  for  the  yearly 
Sinn  of  432  llorina.  Aforther  entry  of  the  |>ay- 
oMicc  shows  that  the  yearly  cost  of  the  Hof-  und 
Kammermusikos  was,  for  1669,  903  tl.  12  kr.  ; 
for  1670,  997  fl.  He  remained  with  Kerl  till 
Oet.  1,  1671,  from  which  day  he  was  boarded 
and  lodged  by  the  Chttrfiirstlioher  Kammer- 
diener  Seyler  for  166  fl.  a  year.  As  Hofbratflras, 
Steffani  received  300  fl.,  in  addition  to  a  clothing 
allowance  of  300  fl.  a  year,  by  a  decree  of  Jan. 
15,  1672.  At  the  commencement  of  Oct.  1673 
he  travelled  to  Rome  in  order  toperfeot  hinis.  li 
in  his  art.  Here  he  lH';^'an  to  compose  assidu- 
ously, for  there  is  a  smaJl  oblong  volume  of 
motets  in  the  fltnrilliam  Musenmat  Oamhridge, 
an  ori;^inftl  MS.,  of  which  there  soeins  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity.  lu  it  we  find  the 
following  compositions,  all  dated  except  one. 
To  speak  of  them  chronologically  :  the  first, 
dated  Nov.  1678,  is  a  '  Jjaudatc  Pii.-n '  a  9. 
The  next,  dated  Dec.  30,  1673,  is  a  splendid 
'Laudato  Dominnm'  for  8  canti  ooncertati, 
divided  into  two  choirs.  Again  in  1673,  with 
no  mouth  given,  we  have  a  ^  Tribuamus  Domino ' 
—one  short  movement  for  two  ehoirs  of  8.8.  A.T. 
In  the  following  year  we  have  a  '  Spcrate  in  Doo  * 
for  8.S.A.T.B.  in  tliree  line  uiovoments,  the 
last  a  fugue.  The  remaining  piece,  not  dated, 
is  a  '  Beatus  vir'  for  &8.&,  with  two  violins 
and  a  l>aH9. 

In  Rome  he  appears  to  have  had  a  long  ill- 
ness, as  he  reeeived  50  erowns  extra  for  expenses 

incurred  while  laid  up.  Bornabei  succeeded 
Kerl  as  Capellmeister  at  Munich  in  that  year. 
After  hli  return  SteflBuii  again  took  up  his  ]K>si- 
tion  as  Kammcrmusikus  with  a  pay  of  770  fl. 
20  kr.,  and  almost  immediately  published  his 
lii-st  work,  '  Psalmodia  vespertiria  volans  S 
plenis  vodbus  oonoinenda  ab  Augost.  Stetfana 
in  luccm  cdita  aotatis  suae  anno  10,'  Monaehii, 
1674.'  This  work  was  a  brilliant  success  for 
the  young  comp^raer,  and  a  porticm  of  it  was 
thou;;ht  worthy  of  being  included  by  Padre 
Martini  in  his  iSaggiodi  ConlrappuntOt  published 
just  a  hundred  years  later.  On  March  1,  1675, 
he  was  appointed  court  organist. 

But  music  was  not  the  only  study  which  had 
occupied  his  mind ;  he  had  studied  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  tlieology  with  so  mnoh  snoeess 
that  in  l^'SO  he  was  ordained  a  priest  with  the 
title  of  Abbato  of  Lepsing ;  and  such  was  the 
fiiTonr  shown  to  him  hythe  new  Elector,  his  old 
friend  Ferdinand  Maria  having  died  the  year 
before,  that  a  decree  of  Nov.  3,  1680,  accords 
to  the  '  Honourable  priest,  Court  and  Chamber 
musician,  and  Organiit  Sttrffani,'  a  present  of 
1200  florins  for  'certain  rca.sons  and  favours' 
(gewissen  Ursachen  und  Onadrii).    Hitherto  ho 

I  (On  tbi*  viruiiisjui  Htatoiiii'Ut  uf  m-h  the  IjuclUii  tfjikun. 
It  U  from  tha  aun*  d^iHoaUom  Uut  wt  know  him  to  twve  IcuDt 


had  confined  himself  to  the  oompootiei  - 

motets  and  other  church  music,  but  no»r 
peared  his  tirst  work  for  the  stage.    The  t. 
taken  from  the  contemporary  MS.,  eride:: 
the  conducting  score,  in  the  Boysl  He.* 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace,  in  an  l'^  - 
hand,  probably  that  of  his  secretary  and  n. 
Gregorio  Piva,  runs  thus: — 'Maroo  lev 
Dramma  posto  in  Musica  da  I).  A>j;'xtin»S- 
ani,  Direttor  della  Musica  di  Camera  di&i 
ete.'di  Baviera,  1'  anno  1681.'    It  wflUe 
that  a  further  step  had  been  gained— le' 
now  Director  of  Chamber-music.    In  18^5 1 
I)eared  some  Sonate  da  Camera  for  two  lis- 
alto,  and  bass,  and  in  1685  a  coUec^i  ' 
motets  eutitleil  '  Sacer  Janus  Quadrifr  : 
voo.  Monachii,'  but  no  trace  of  these  vori 
to  be  found.  For  the  CamiTal  of  1685  he: 
posed  the  nju  ra  '  Solone,'  which  appearstoi 
been  an  ojiera  bulla  in  three  acts ;  the  H' 
however,  liks  all  the  Munich  operas  by  Stc. 
with  the  excsption  of  'Marco  Aurdic 
lost.    He  also  composed  in  this  year  i  ' 
cal  introduction  tor  a  tournament,  vitl 
title :  '  Audacia  e  RispettOb*    The  n«v  E;^ 
Maxiniiliun  Emanuel  was  married  uttht- 
of  168&  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Asb^  i 
daughtw  of  Leopold  I.,  and  the  w«Miu  -  | 
tivities  in  Munich  in  the  first  days  of 
1686  bef^an  with  the  o|»era  '  Servio  T-  j 
again  by  Stetl'ani,   with  ballets  amu^- 
Rodier,  and  music  to  them  by  Dardespii- -  I 
Munich  Concertmeister,  danced  by  twdv  j 
and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  with  oostaiiK!>^ 
Parisu   The  musio  made  its  mark,  ai  «t  £^ 
see  hereafter.    On  Jan.  IS,  1687,  the  bi** 
of  the  young  Electress,  we  have  an  opin-- 
text  of  which  was  by  the  neiw  ItalUui  mete 
Luigi  Orlandi,  whose  wife  sang  on  tiie  lor- 
ealltKl  *  Alarico  il  Balta,  cio^  1'  aiiflv*.  rt 
Gothi,*  with  ballets  conjj)osed,  arun^pi  ^ 
danced  as  before.    For  this  open  fresh  IB^- 
singers  were  brought  from  Italy.  Oftli^" 
of  Stetiani's  musio  to  it  uo  record  is  gst^ 
1688  he  composed  the  opera  *  Niobs,  figi(»* 
Tebe,'  probably  for  the  Carnival,  the  teitiF 
by  Orlandi.    Thi.s  was  his  last  work  fs'^ 
Court  of  Munich. 

Various  reasons  have  been  pot  (bmri** 
count  for  his  leaving  a  court  where  htltiy 
so  well  treated,  and  where  the  artofaav** 
held  in  such  esteem,  for  Munich  had 
this  time  good  singers,  a  g<H>d  orchrttn.'- 
experienced  and  intelligent  audiences,  toj^ 
likewise  a  splendid  musical  history.  Th« 
had  granted  him  750  florins  on  account  '/- 
two  operas  and  for  a  '  Badi  kur '  in  Italji"^' 
1686.     In  May  1688  gracious  penni*** 
given  to  him  to  go  again  to  Italy.  u> 
tion  of  his  twenty-one  years'  service  : 
was  not  oidy  paid  to  the  end  of  Jane,  i«f*  j 
the  b^inning  of  July  he  was  given  thr*  r 
■alaiyasatewaidi  Not  ooljto*  baths'^ 
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were  paid  by  the  Court  Treuuror  out  of  this, 

and  the  balance  was  8«nt  to  him  in  Venice, 
t\  here  he  had  gone.  The  main  reason  for  his 
desMtiiig  Mnnioh  WM  no  doubt  that  on  the  death 

of  the  elder  Bcraabei  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1687  his  aou,  who  had  come  from  Italy  in  1677 
to  fill  the  post  of  Vice-Caitellnieister,  was  in 
the  early  part  of  1688  made  Capellmeiater,  thus 
dfV>arring  Stellani  from  further  promotion. 
Added  to  tiiis,  tlie  Duk&of  Brunswick,  Ernst 
August,  who  had  been  pteaent  »t  the  feathrities 
vlifii  '  Strvio  TulHo '  u;is  pi  rforined,  was  so  de- 
lighted with  •Stell'aui's  music  and  siiigiug  that  he 
had  already  made  him  an  offer  to  go  to  Hanover, 
and  StelTani  ap{)cars  actually  to  have  made  use 
of  the  leave  granted  for  the  Hadckur  in  Italy 
in  16S6  to  spend  hi^  time  iu  Hanover  instead  of 
there.  The  apimintmeut  then  of  the  younger 
litTnalx'i  to  the  Munich  CajH'lhneiHtcrsliii)  nnist 
have  decided  him  at  ouce  to  leave  Muuich,  and 
from  Venice  at  the  end  of  1688  or  earij  in 
1(589  he  made  his  way  to  Hanover,  tlure  to 
remain  and  become  Capellmeiater,  and  a  good 
deal  besides. 

If  Munich  was  a  pleasant  place  for  a  musician 
of  j^'fiiius,  Hanover  was  not  far  behind  it.  It 
might  not  have  the  same  glorious  musical  his- 
tory ;  but  Steffani  found  there  oongenial  sodety, 
and  .singers  and  players  of  great  excellence. 
The  Court  of  Hanover  was  renowned  for  its 
magnificence  and  courtesy,  which  were,  however, 
combined  with  a  friendly  simplicity  held  to  be 
the  best  in  Germany.'  One  of  its  princijuil 
ornanieuLs  was  the  gieat  i)hilo8opher  Leibniz, 
who  liad  resided  there  since  1676,  and  who,  with 
the  Duchess  Sojihia.  had  raised  the  tone  of  the 
Court  to  a  very  high  intellectual  standard. 
There  was  also  the  court  poet,  Abbate  Ortimsio 
Manr0,at  onceOchfimorSecietar.IIofceremoniel- 
mwater,  and  political  agent,  who  came  to  Han- 
over in  1679,  and  in  whom  tlw  DndMSi  plaeed 
great  c<mfidenoe.  Stetfani  became  fhfl  friend 
of  these  men.  Uj)  to  this  time  the  opera.s  at 
Hanover  (chielly  imported  from  Venice)  were 
given  in  the  small  VrmtAt  theatre,  but  that  being 
deemed  too  small,  a  new  opera-house  was  bnilt. 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  Germany.  It  created  the  reputation  of 
its  architect  Thomas  Giusti,  and  caused  him  tO 
bo  called  to  Berlin  and  other  towns  for  similar 
purposes.  The  new  house  was  ojwned  in  1689 
with  *  Henrico  Leone,'  I'y  Mauro  and  Steffani. 
Tlie  score  in  Buckingham  Palace  gives  a  list 
of  the  scenes,  machiuery,  etc.,  which  might 
astonish  even  a  20th*oentuT7  reader.  It  had 
a  VI  ty  great  snecess,  was  given  in  Gorman 
in  1696  at  Hamburg  and  in  1697  at  Bruns* 
rmk,  and  acquired  great  celebrity.  The  opera 
shows  marked  advance  on  'Marco  Aurelio.'  A 
remarkable  change  is  found  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion. There  are  flutes,  hautboys,  bassoons, 
three  trumpets  and  drnma,  in  addition  to  the 

>  9m  ChtyuKkr^  M§tM. 


strings,  in  four  parts.  There  are  delightful 
contrapuntal  devices  in  the  scoring,  all  tlie 
wind  instruments  have  obbligato  passages,  one 
air  a  vigorous  fagotto  obbligato  thraughont. 
Chrysander  states  {lliindrl)  that  the  opera- 
company  in  Hanover  was  divided  into  two 
cam[>s,  an  instrumental  (French)  and  a  vocal 
(Italian),  both,  however,  working  harmoni* 
ously.  The  singers  nm.st  have  been  of  the 
best  if  they  could  execute  these  dithcult  arias ; 
the  band,  too,  must  have  been  exoeUent.  The 
leading  violin  in  the  orchestra  was  Fariiiclli 
(uncle  of  the  famous  singer),  who  had  been  umch 
in  France  and  in  Spain.  CorsUi  was  a  great 
friend  of  Concertmeistcr  Farinelli,  and  during 
his  tour  in  Gennany  spent  some  time  at 
Hanover,  where  he  became  acquainted  witli 
the  Electoral  family.  The  hautboys,  too^ 
wen-  j>articularly  good,  and  Chrysander  sup- 
poses that  Handel  wTOte  his  hrst  hautboy 
concerto  for  this  oreiheetn. 

'  Henrico  Leone  '  was  followed  in  the  summer 
of  this  year  by  'La  lotta  d'Alcide  con  Achelao,'  a 
divintimento  drammatioo  in  one  act,  a  charming 
work,  written  probably  also  by  Mauro.  It  seems 
to  have  Ijcen  performed  at  the  Summer  Theatre  at 
Herrenhausen.  The  next  opera  was  'Lasuperbia 
d'  Aleeaandn,'  in  1690  (the  conducting  score 
gives  T)01  as  the  date),  the  words  by  MaiU'O  ; 
a  line  work.  Many  songs  have  obbligato  instru- 
mental parts,  e3]iecially  one  in  fhe  second  act, 
where  two  flutesobbligati  are  sustained  by  muted 
violins  and  alto — a  beautiful  piece ;  also  one  song 
with  har{)8ichord  solo.  This  opera  also  found  its 
way  to  Hamburg  and  Brunswick  in  a  German 
translation.  '  Orlando  gcneroso '  came  out  m  1 69 1 
— another  hue  work  written  in  conjunction  with 
Mauro.  *  Le  Bivmli  concordi '  appeared  in  1602, 
written  again  by  Mauro,  and  afterwards  ]>cr- 
formed  at  Hamburg.  We  now  come  to  '  La 
libertk  eontenta'  0i»xao)  in  1698,  in  whidi 
evidence  is  given  of  great  further  progress,  for 
nothing  of  such  importance  had  hitherto  come 
from  his  pen.  It  is  fuU  of  beauties  ot  all  kinds 
— a  fine  overture,  fine  counterpoint,  beautiful 
melodies,  very  difhcult  arias,  and  powerful 
recitatives.  It  had  the  greatest  success,  and 
was  most  liighly  thought  of  at  Hamburg.  The 
movements  iire  longer  and  mofe  deveh^ied  than 
in  his  previous  works. 

It  was  in  the  next  year  that  StefGuii  issued 
his  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  Quanta  cer- 
ttzza  habbia  da  suoi  Priiwipii  la  Mxisicd,  (d 
in  q^ual  pregio  fosse  percUt  pre^o  yli  AiUicfd, 
Amstsrdam,  1695.  Biapoata  di  D.  A.  Steffiui 
Abbate  di  Lepsing  Protonotario  della  San  Sede 
Apoatdioa.  Ad  una  letters  del  S".  March*. 
A.  6.  In  difeaa  d'  una  FkopoBizione  sostenuta 
da  lui  iu  una  Assemblca.  Hannovera  Sett. 
1694,  72  jip.  in  12.  It  was  translated  twice  into 
German  :  iu  1699  by  Andreas  Werckmeister  at 
Quedlinbuig;  in  1760  by  Jean  Laurent  Albrecht 
at  Miihlhauaen.    Stefiani  Mjf  disfnaawi  the 
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question  whether  music  exists  only  in  the  [ 
imagination,  or  is  grounded  nn  nature  and 
science.    In  1696  we  have  the  oiHjra  '  I  trionti 
del  VatOf  o  le  l^oriA  d'  Enea, '  another  charming  j 
work.    It  found  its  way  to  Hamburg  in  1699. 
An  opera  iu  one  act,  '  Baccanali,'  was  also 
oompoMd  tiiis  JUT  for  tii«  mtttXl  tiiaatrein 
Hanover.    For  the  Carnival  .  f  lf)96  the  grand 
open  of  'Briaeide'  wm  composed,  the  words 
hj  Flilniieri,  Oomfls  Italnt.    Ko  omnpoaer's 
aatne  is  mentioned,  and  Chrysand«r  thinks  it 
is  not  hy  HtenTani  ;  Init  the  two  scores  and  ' 
collections  of  hteiruni'ti  songs  at  Buckingham  . 
Palace  leave  little  doubt  on  examinatkm  that  | 
it  is  his  Avork,  n:)<\  in  liis  usual  manner. 

A  change  was  now  about  to  take  place  in 
Steflknt'eoiranmstanoee.  He  mw  no  longer  to  be 
the  active  composer  of  ojicras,  and  caitellmeister, 
but  from  this  time  forth  was  destined  to  devote 
his  time  chiefly  to  diplomacy,  though  he  never 
forsook  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  great  an 
ornament.  Ernst  August  had  sent  5000  men 
to  assist  the  £mperor  gainst  the  Turks,  and 
some  8000  against  the  Frenek ;  his  two  eldest 
Hons,  George  (afterwards  King  of  England)  and 
Frederick  Augustus,  had  served  in  the  field, 
and  ^bmm  otibm  had  been  killed  in  tha  mirs. 
The  Emperor  as  a  reward  determined,  in  1092, 
to  create  a  ninth  Elector,  and  raise  the  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-LiinebuTg  to 
the  Bleotofata.  This  was  generally  deemed 
just,  but  many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way, 
and  during  four  years  the  position  of  £mat 
Angnst  OS  Elector  became  more  and  more 
dinieiilt,  m  that,  in  ItlfUl,  if  w;us  detorniined 
to  seud  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  round  to  the 
Toriooa  German  Courts  to  smooth  matters  over, 
and  Aasfe  Aqgwt  and  Leibniz  could  find  no 
one  among  the  court  pcntontf  /  in  Hanover  so 
well  fitted  for  the  post  as  Abbate  Steflani. 
With  the  tme  of  *  Enirayi  Extraordinaire  *  he  set 
out  on  his  mission,  and  so  admirably  did  he  ' 
succeed,  that  at  the  end  of  the  mission  ho  was 
not  only  granted  a  oonsiderably  larger  salary 
than  he  had  hitherto  had  at  Coiul,  but  Innocent 
XI.  was  inducc<l  to  raise  him  in  1706  to  the 
dignity  of  Bishop  {in  jmrtibm  infidcliurn)  of 
Spiga  in  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor — the  ancient 
Cyziciis.  This  was  also,  jierhaps  in  recognition 
of  yteifani's  services,  aided  by  tlie  tolerant 
Leibniz,  in  procuring  for  the  Roman  Oatholios 
in  Hanover  the  privilege  of  liolding  jiublic 
worship.  Steffani  was  now  an  accomplished 
courtier  and  diplomatist.  In  the  early  part  of 
1698  he  was  sent  to  Bnissels  as  Amba-ssador, 
and  there  had  his  first  audience  on  March  1.  i 
In  this  year  the  Elector  Ernst  August  died, 
and  Steflbni  afterwards  transferred  bis  services 
to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Diisseldorf,  where  he 
becamo  a  Privy  Councillor  as  well  as  the  Pope's 
Protonotarius  for  North  Germany,  though  at 
what  time  this  occurred  is  not  known.  In 
1709  we  find  Stefliuii  again  with  two  new  operas. 
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one  for  the  Court  at  Hanover,   the  other  c 
Diisseldorf     Both  are  stated  in  the  scora  / 
Buckingham  Palace  to  be  by  Gregorio  Yvnr- 
his  sserstaiy,  whose  name  he  adopted  fir  i< 
comjK)sition8  after  he  became  a  statesman,  t 
this  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  ocean  z 
any  of  the  HSSb  of  his  woiks,  aa  iisr  aslkaw. 
The  ojiera  given  at  Hanover  is  callol  '  En«a.  t 
Amor  vien  dal  destino,'  in  the  lax;ge  copy,  b:: 
in  the  omidacting  score  '  n  TVirno  * — ^in  ifav 
oots,  and  is  a  very  fine  work  :  a^ain  an  adw 
on  any  previous  effort.    The  I)ussoMnrf  c^n 
'Tassilone  Tragedia  in  5  Atti,'  is  only  r^^r 
sentsd  at  Buckingham  Fklooe  by  a  vocal  sea* 
the  overture  and  all  instrumental  effects  v 
wanting,  only  the  bossbeinggiven  to  the  diifaci 
pieces  ;  but  the  singers'  names,  all  Italian,  r 
mentioned.     The  music  is  mostly  cicdl**: 
The  movements  of  both  thrae  o|>eras  of  IT 
are  all  long,  well  develoj^ted,  and  broad,  t: 
our  composer  has  not  fukd  to  mavdi  with  t:* 
times.    Tlicro  remains  one  more  oj>era  to  wgaii 
of,  '  Arminio,'  which,  according  to  the  hiUaec 
(one  of  ilioee  hnm^t  ftma  Hanover  bj  Geo 
I.),  was  coinjtosed  for  tlie  Court  of  the  El^r^' 
Palatine  in  1707.    Though  bearing  do  csk- 
poser^s  name,  it  is  without  donbt  a  tsumytaiaK 
of  Steffani,  entirely  in  his  manner  and  oot  ' 
his  very  lnc  «t  ;  tlie  instnmicntal  colonrinp*" 
more  full  and  varied  tlian  in  any  other  oj'. 
of  Us.    And  what  further  establiahea  its  ebb 
to  be  considered  Stetiani's  is  the  fact  that  ti» 
line  air,  with  fagotto  obbligato  from  *  Ueuir 
Leone,'  is  introdneed  with  other  tvmxla,  and  k 
a  soprano  instead  of  a  tenor  voice.     This  ojm. 
and  'Tassilone,'  show  that  tlxe  Palatine  Cost 
at  that  time  possessed  a  veiy  fine  orcberta 
and  a  splendid  company  of  siQgars.    It  isqfae 
pos.siblo  that  Steffani  comimsed   more  f^pfiv 
than  these,  and  that  several  may  have  bee 
writtsn  for  Diisseldorf  which  have  not  tm 
down  to  US  ;  but  what  we  have,  form  a  splcr,:i' 
Hurius  of  masterly  works  that  eetabliah  him  > 
composer  of  tJtenrstrank,  equal  to  Lnlli,  grcii  - 
his  superior  as  a  contrapuntist,  if  ]tossibly.  is: 
only  [KMsibly,  inferior  to  him  in  dramatic  fir- 
In  Hamburg  his  reputation  was  so  great 
no  music  was  thought  equal  to  luok  Ibv 
Bach  and  Handel  as  JOUng  men  mmt  ks" 
listened  to  his  o|)eras. 

Though,  however,  his  operas  were  hia  gnat* 
works,  they  could  not  attain  the  same  nnivf-v 
popnlarity  as  his  well-known  duets  for  vanoD 
voices,  with  a  boss  sooompaaiment.  These  v 
mostly  in  three  long  movements,  aome  viil 
recitatives  and  solos,  in  the  cantata  for: 
following  Carissimi  and  Stradelhu  Of  thes 
celebratw  4veti  there  aie  more  tiiaa  a  hsnM 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  splenit 
copy  in  3  vols,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Ht- 
woras  were  mostly  by  Ortensio  Manra^  Avohb 
Abbate  Conti,  Conte  Francesco  Palniari,  tk. 
The  teatimony  to  the  great  exceUenoe  ot^ 
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eomporitions  is  abundant.    Bnrney  aaja  in 

B])«aking  of  these  duet^,  '  Thone  of  the  adnutable 
Abbate  Steffani  were  dispersed  in  MS.  through- 
out Europe.'  3Iatthesou  again.  '  In  those  duets 
Steflani  is  inoomparable  to  all  1  know,  and 
deserves  to  be  a  model,  for  snch  things  do  not 
easily  become  old.'  Chrysauder  also  writes, 
*  These  dnets  an  fhe  greatest  of  their  Und.' 
To  tl»e  fnrogning  it  is  nseless  to  add  furthtf 
commendation.  The  most  renowned  singera, 
Senesino,  Strada,  and  others,  delighted  in  them, 
and  naed  them  constantly  for  practice  in  both 
expressive  and  florid  singing.'  No  copies  of 
these  duets  are  dated,  but  they  were  probably 
all  compoeed  after  he  went  to  Hanover;  and 
some  of  tliem  are  known  to  have  been  written 
for  the  Princees  Sophia  Dorothea. 

T%e  Xhike  of  Bnmswlek,  Anton  Ulrieh,  was 
converted  to  Romanism  in  1710,  and  wo  find 
Steflani  going  from  Diisseldorf  to  Brunswick 
to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  a  piece  of 
ground  as  a  sito  for  a  Catholio  ehorch.  At  the 
time  of  the  Carnival  of  this  year  we  find  him 
in  Venice  in  company  with  Barou  Kielmansegge, 
and  he  there  met  Handel,  whom  he  indnoed  to 
visit  Hanover  on  his  wnv  to  T^ondon.  Handel 
testifies  to  Steflfani's  great  kindness  to  him 
while  in  Hanover ;  he  was  anxious,  too,  that  he 
should  become  C.<i]>ellmeister  at  this  Court. 
About  the  year  1712  the  new  church  in  Bruns- 
wick was  so  far  ready  that  the  Pope  sent 
Bishop  SteflSuii  to  oonaearate  the  bnildhig  and 

perform  the  opening  service.  Two  yenrs  l.vter 
the  BUector  of  Hanover  became  King  of  Euglaud, 
bat  Steffani  did  not  aeoompany  him  to  London ; 
indeed,  do  not  meet  with  his  nanif  agjiin 
till  1724,  when  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
in  London  unanimously  elected  him  its  Hon. 
President  for  life.  This  Academy,  of  which 
Handel  was  a  great  sn]>porter,  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Dr.  Pcpusch,  J.  K  Ualliard  (the  only 
known  popil  of  Steffani),  and  other  musicians, 
and  had  become  well  known  abroa^l.  Many 
emiuent  musicians  of  the  Continent  were  made 
honorary  members,  Ste&ni  among  the  number, 
who  apjtears  to  have  sent  over  the  following 
four  works  for  performance — the  fine  and  well- 
known  Madrigal  '  Qui  diligit  Mariam,'  for 
8.8.A.T.B.  ;  another  n.uiripil,  called  'La 
Spagnuola,'  '  Al  rigor  d'  un  1m  1  sembiante,'  for 
two  altos  and  tenor,  not  so  remarkable ;  and 
the  beantifti]  madrigal,  *Oettaiio i  Bidal aoglk). ' 

These  are  generally  found  in  the  JIS.  collec- 
tions of  the  time.  The  foortih  piece  was  the 
greatStabat  Mater,  comiiosed  for  S.  8.  A.T.T.  B., 

accompanied  by  strings  and  organo,  and  nn« 
doubtetlly  one  of  the  finest  works  of  any  com- 
poser of  the  period  immediately  jireceding  that 
of  tiie  giants  Bach  and  Handel.    His  great 

ContemjiorariK  Alessandro  S<?arlatti  and  Pnroell 
produced  nothing  liner.     No  exact  dut-es  am 

I  tSercnJ  morciiMnU  Irom  tb«ac  docU  ttn  iudodcd  Id  '  Dmtti 
dk  Cmin,'  •Aitadhr  J.  A.  Fidtar  lUlttandJ 


be  assigned  to  theae  four  works,  bat  they  all 

V>eloiig  to  his  later  manner.  In  Steffani  is  to 
be  found  the  jierfection  of  counterjioint  without 
stiffness,  and  vrith  that  real  sign  of  genius, 
exhatistless  irariety.  As  in  Bach,  there  is 
marvellous  freedom  in  the  movement  of  the 
parts,  and  no  hesitation  at  a  good  clashing  dis- 
aoBanoe  pradneed  by  tiiia  firaedom.  He  was  an 
arlept  too  at  writing  the  charming  minuets  and 
gavottes  which  were  then  so  fashionable,  and 
in  whidi  bis  opens  aboond.  At  the  British 
Museum  t^Mre  ia  Bkewiie  a  i^oriona  *Gonfitebor' 
for  three  voices  with  violins  and  bass  in  E  minor, 
said  to  be  of  the  year  1 709,  with  a  sitlcndid 
baas  aolo  ('  Sanctum  et  terribile ') — a  species  of 
accompanied  recitative  ;  the  whole  work  being 
full  of  exquisite  beauties.  No  notice  of  this 
]^iece  has  yet  appeared  in  any  life  of  SteflknL 
In  the  library  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Music 
there  is  a  book  of '  XII  Motteta  yter  celeberrimum 
Abbatem  Stephanum'  for  three  voices  with 
soloa  and  recitatives,  but  it  is  only  a  Tooal 
score,  without  tlie  symjilionies  and  acrompani- 
ments  which  all  undoubtedly  liad.  In  auother 
book  in  the  same  Ubraiy,  however,  we  find  two 

of  them  complete. 

Early  in  1727  Ste&ni  was  once  more  and  for 
the  last  time  in  Italy ;  and  Handel  met  him 
at  Rome  in  March,  where  he  was  living  at  the 
Palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Tliis  latter  en- 
thusiast still  kept  up  his  Monday  perfonnunces 
of  music,  at  which  Stelbni,  now  seventy-foor 
years  old,  occasionally  sang.  Handel  tells  us 
(through  Hawkins)  that  'he  was  just  loud 
enoQgh  to  be  heard,  but  that  this  defect  in  his 
voice  was  amply  reconipensed  by  his  manner, 
in  the  cliasteness  and  elegance  of  wliieh  he  had 
few  eqnala'  From  Hawrana  we  also  learn  that 
'as  to  his  person  he  was  less  than  the  nnlinary 
size  of  men,  of  a  tender  constitution  of  body, 
which  he  had  not  a  little  imj^taircd  by  intense 
study  and  application.  His  deportment  ia  said 
to  have  lH>en  grave,  but  tempered  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  atfability  that  rendered  his  conversa- 
tion very  engaging  :  he  was  perfectly  skilled  in 
all  the  external  forms  of  polite  behaviour,  and, 
which  is  somewhat  unusual,  continued  tool)serve 
and  practise  them  at  the  age  of  fourscore. '  He  was 
ba«3tk  in  Hanover  in  a  short  time,  and  the  next 
year,  going  to  Frankfort  on  some  public  business, 
died  thei-e  after  a  short  illness,  JTeb.  12,  1728. 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  aboot 
this  remarkable  musirian,  and  it  is  to  lie  Imjiod 
that  some  of  his  duets,  and  |)erhap8  his  glorious 
Stabat  Hater  and  Oonfitebor,  may  still  be  heard 
in  the  concert- room.  His  career  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  musical  history. 
Bom  of  obscure  parents,  he  raised  himself  by 
his  talents  and  industry  from  the  position  of  a 
jtoor  choir  boy,  not  only  to  Im;  one  of  the  fore- 
most mtisicians  of  his  age,  but  likewise  the 
tmsted  confidant  of  princes  and  the  ftiend  of 
•ochamanasLsilmia.  The  only  other  instance 
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of  aa  artist  having  become  an  ambaandor  ia  to 

be  fouiHl  in  the  painter  Rubens.  The  materials 
for  this  notice  have  been  cliietiy  gathered  from 
Rndhardt,  Hawkina,  and  Chrysander,  the  latter 
liaving  obliged  mo  with  some  im|>ortant  in- 
formation hitherto  onpublbhed.  [Besides  these 
authorities  the  following  may  be  consulted  : 
A,  Neisscr's  Jfisst  rf'ifion  on  '  Sorvio  Tullio,' 
1902  ;  F.  W.  W'uh-VH  artif  !«■  in  the  rrrcin- 
JcAr(/j!«;n  of  the  Gurrujigeseilachatt,  Bonn,  1885- 
1886.  For  liat  of  extant  works,  aee  the  QMeOm- 

/-■• w.  (;.  c. 

blEFJj'KINS,  TuEODOKJS,  or  Tukodouus, 
waa  a  foreign  profeoaor  of  the  late  and  viol, 
who  lived  iu  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  Hi-  is  commended  in  Thomas 
Salmon  s  Essity  to  t/ie  AdmnceiMtd  of  Music, 
1672.  His  brother,  DiETRlcHT,  was  one  of 
the  band  of  ("hrules  I.  iu  1641,  and  his  two 
sons,  FoKDEUiCK  and  Uuri^tiak,  were  famous 
perfonnan  on  tiM  vioL  They  were  nenberB  of 
the  King's  band  in  1694,  and  Christian  was 
living  in  1711.  w.  h.  ii. 

STEQOALL,  Citakles,  Mus.D.,  born  in 
London,  June  3,  1826,  was  educated  in  the 
Koyal  Ac.idoniy  of  Music,  from  June  1847, 
priuci|mlly  by  Sterndale  Bennett.  In  1848  he 
heeame  organist  of  Ohriat  Ohmoh  Chapel, 
JIaida  Hill  ;  in  IS.*)!  a  professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  iu  the  aame  year  ac- 
onmnlated  Uie  degreea  of  Mua.B.  and  Hna.D.  at 
Cambridge.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  orgauist 
of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  and  iu  18(U 
organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chai>el.  [In  1834  hu 
was  elected  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  in  1887  was  one  of  those  who  carried 
ou  the  duti^  of  head  of  the  institution  between 
the  death  of  Macfarren  and  the  appointment  of 
Mackenzie.  In  1903  ho  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  in  1864,  and  waa  examiner 
for  tlio  Mus.D.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  18S2 
and  1883.  lie  was  Hon.  Sic.  to  the  Haeli 
Society,  founded  by  Bennett,  from  1849  to  its 
dissolution  in  1870.  He  died  in  London, 
June  7,  1905.]  He  conipos<>d  anthems  and 
other  ohuroh  music,  and  lectured  upon  music 
in  the  metropoUa  and  elaewhere.     v.  H.  H. 

His  youngest  sou,  Rkoinald  Steooall,  waa 
born  in  London,  April  17,  1S67,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
he  gained  the  Balfe  Scholarship  in  1887,  after- 
wards l)C('on»ing  an  Associate,  in  due  course 
a  Fellow,  and,  in  1895,  organ  professor.  In 
1886  he  was  appointed  to  the  poet  of  oiganist 
of  8t.  ,\nne's  Church,  Soho,  and  some  years 
afterwards  became  his  father's  assistant  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  being  appointed  to  sno- 
ceefl  liiiu  in  1905. 

Ho  bolonjts  to  the  more  advanced  school  of 
young  English  com{)oscrs,  and  first  came 
prominently  before  the  public  at  a  concert 
oiganised  by  Mr.  Granville  Bantocfc  in  1896  at 


the  Queen's  Hall,  when  a  scena,  *  EUune,'  wsi 

performed  ;  an  '  Ave  Maria '  waa  given  tt 
another  concert  of  the  same  kind,  ajid  hk 
scena  'Aloestis'  was  given  at  the  Cijilal 

Palace  earlier  in  tlie  year.  A  symphony,  and 
a  mass,  together  with  many  anthetna,  »  ifesCtTal 
Evening  Service,  and  organ  pieces,  wa  indnded 
amon<^  his  coni{)ositioilB.  M. 

STiilliELT,  Danikl,  a  musician  now  almc«: 
entirely  foi^ottcu,  but  in  his  own  day  so  ct:l«- 
Imted  as  a  pdanoforte^player  and  composv 
that  many  reganled  hiiii  as  the  rival  of  IVr^: 
ho  van,  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  wheie  hia  father 
was  a  maker  of  harpsiohorda  and  piuiofoirtaa  of 
considerable  skill  and  repute.    The  dat«  of  hii 
birth  is  quite  uncertain.     Most  of  his  bio- 
gi'aphcrs  sUite  that  he  was  bom  in  1 755  or  1 756, 
butFitis  detdares  from  jiersonal  knowledge  that 
he  was  oidy  about  thirtj'-six  years  of  agre  iu  1  SOI 
which  would  place  his  birtli  some  eight  tu  t«B 
years  later.   The  detaila  of  his  early  life  are  ai 
much  involved  in  doubt  as  the  time  of  hia  birtL 
It  ia,  however,  certain  that  his  aptitude  for  moak 
was  earily  manifeet,  and  that  in  aotne  wsy  it 
attraeted  the  attention  of  the  Crowu  Prince  «f 
Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  Willi.im  II,  Kini- 
bergcr  was  then  the  leading  musician  of  Bcrlia, 
and  to  him  the  Crown  Prince  entruated  the  ia* 
stniction  ofliis  protegi'*  in  tlio  iKirpsielioi-d  and 
composition.    How  long  Steibelt  wa:^  a  |>upil  of 
Kinibeiger  it  is  impoesible  to  say,  bat  not  a 
trace  of  theloained  and  s«)mewhat  jtedantic  style 
of  his  master  is  to  be  found  in  his  metluxi  either 
of  J  (laying  or  writing.     Indeed  the  inasioJ 
world  of  Berlin,  then  under  the  despotism  of 
Frederick  the  Great,*  does  not  present  any  ia- 
Uuenccs  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  whicfa 
so  strongly  marked  Steibelf  a  after-life,  thooj^ 
it  may  be  fairly  conjecture.!  that  in  his  fathor  - 
workshops  he  obtained  that  Duniliarity  with  the 
mechanism  of  tiie  pianoforto  wlii<£  lie  was 
always  ready  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
\A'liatever  his  musical  education  may  have  been, 
it  was  interrupted  by  his  joining  the  amiy  for 
a  while,  2  and  was  finally  hrought  to  an  enid,  at 
far  as  Ikrlin  was  concerned,  by  his  departure 
from  that  city,  an  event  which  perhaps  took 
place  as  early  aa  1784. 

In  what  direction  ho  turned  his  steps  seens 
wholly  unknown,  but  his  career  as  a  composer 
and  virtuoso  commences  with  his  arrival  in  Pans 
at  some  date  between  1 787  and  1790.  He  did 
not  take  up  his  residence  there  p»:?nnanently  till 
the  last-named  year,  as  he  was  at  Munich  ia 
1788,  and  in  1789  waa  giving  conoerts  in  Smnbt 
and  Hanover,  whence  he  journeyed  to  Pari>>  ^J 
way  of  Mannheim ;  buthisrivalry  with  Hermann 
at  Ckmrt  would  appear  to  snggeat  that  he  had 
been  in  Paris  before  tlie  year  that  was  signsliMd 
by  the  taking  of  the  liasiile.  However  thl* 
may  be,  Steibelt  appe-ared  at  the  French  capilAl 

I  For  Jin  int«reatlng  arcount  uf  inunie  In  IVrtln  at  LfatspstoSM 
Jkhn'a  Matart,  eh.  » (voL  U.  p.  3<4,  «tc  la  Eng.  tnuik.). 

>  A.M.M.  u.  aa. 
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M  a  fnll'fledged  performer  and  composer,  and 
was  not  long  in  proving  his  superiority  to  his 
rival.  The  rensons  for  his  stirccss  are  obvious. 
Though  Hennann's  teclinique,  which  was  that 
of  the  school  of  C.  P.  E.  Baoh,  was  oontidersd 
more  correct  than  tliat  of  his  opponent,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  emphatically  a  player  of  the  old 
style.  Steibelt,  as  emphatically,  belonged  to 
the  new.  Their  dilferent  characteristics  are 
dearly  brought  out  in  tlie  very  curious  Sonata 
tat  the  Pianoforte  called '  La  Coquette,'  composed 
for  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  two  rivals,  each  of 
whom  contributed  one  movement  to  it.  Her- 
mann's movement,  the  first,  is  good,  solid, 
rather  old-fitfihioBed,  Aaf)MfeAot«i  nmaie;  Stei- 
belt's  movenii'nt,  tlio  Rondo,  hy  its  variety  of 
phrasing  and  the  minutise  of  its  marks  of  expres- 
sion reveals  in  erery  line  an  aoqnaintanoe  with 
the  resources  otTered  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
issue  of  a  contest  in  whii-h  the  oomhataiits  were 
so  unequally  matched  could  not  be  doubtful, 
and  Steibelt  was  aoon  installed  as  reigning 
virtuoeo.  But  no  musician  who  aspires  to  fame 
in  Fhuice  can  neglect  the  stage,  and  Steibelt 
aoooniingly  resolved  to  essay  dnmatio  composi- 
tioii.  One  of  his  patrons,  the  Vicomte  de  Segur, 
a  litU'raUur  of  some  pretensions,  who  had  written 
for  the  Opera  a  libretto  founded  on  Shakc8i)eare's 
'  Rotiu'o  and  Juliet,'  entrusted  the  com|)osition 
of  the  music  to  SteiWlt.  Tlie  score  was  linished 
in  1792,  but  the  work  was  rejected  by  the 
Acad^ie.  Its  antiiora,  nothing  daonted,  pro- 
ceedid  to  alter  the  ]iif<  e.  The  recitatives  were 
suppressed  and  replaced  by  prose  dial(«ue,  and 
hi  this  shape  the  open  wis  prodnoedf  at  the 
Tlu'iitre  Feydeau  on  Sept,  10,  1798,  with 
Madame  Scio  as  Juliet.  The  Monif'-nr  of  Sept. 
23  describes  the  music  lis  '  learned,  hut  laboured 
and  ngly' — a  criticism  which,  with  the  music 
Ijofore  one,  it  is  iinj»ossiblo  to  understand. 
Theatre-goers  were  of  a  diilereut  opinion,  and 
*  Rom^  et  JoKette '  was  a  decided  snooess.  It 
was  jxTforaied  ^\•itll  success  in  Stockholm  on  Jan. 
30,  1S15  (and  again  in  1819),  and  was  revived 
with  great  applaose  in  Paris  at  the  Opera- 
Comiqne  in  1822.  It  does  not  appear  that  it 
was  ever  brought  forward  on  the  German  stage, 
but  the  overture  was  played  in  Vienna  in  1841. 
The  ooneert  given  after  Steibdt's  death  for  his 
son's  benefit  w.m  closed  with  tJie  Fnnenl  Oionis 
from  the  tliird  act. 

The  success  of  this  operatic  venture  completely 
confirmed  Steibelt's  position  in  Paris.  His 
music,  though  considered  difficult,  was  extremely 
IK>pular,  and  as  a  teacher  he  counted  amongst 
his  pupils  the  most  eminent  ladies  of  the  time, 
including  the  future  Queen  of  Holland.  On  his 
first  coming  to  Paris  be  had  been  received  with 
great  kindness  by  Boyer  the  publisher,  who  had 
not  only  procured  for  him  jK^werful  i)atronage 
but  even  took  him  into  his  own  house.  His 
servicss  were  in  rewarded.  Steibelt  had  shresdy 
published  some  Sonatsa  kir  the  Pianoforte  and 


Violin  (opp.  1  and  2)  at  Munich.    He  now 

added  to  them  a  violoncello  ad  lihitum  part, 
which  merely  doubled  the  bass  of  the  jiianotorte 
part,  and  sold  them  to  boyer  as  new  works. 
The  ftaod  eeemsto  have  been  dfaoovered  about 
170'',  and  though  Stcilu'lt  Tiiade  reparation  by 
presenting  to  the  aggrieved  publisher  his  Piano* 
forte  CoiMertos,  Nob.  1  and  2,  thia  transaction, 
combined  with  other  irregularities,  so  injured 
his  reputation  that  he  felt  it  desirable  to  leave 
Paris,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  England  attracted 
his  attention,  and,  journeying  by  way  of 
Holland,  he  reached  London  abrat  the  close  of 
1796.* 

By  this  proceeding  Steibelt  challenged  com* 

pari.son.s  qtiitf  as  dangeruus  as  tlios.'  wliirh  he 
had  recently  risked  by  bringing  out  an  o|H.Ma  in 
Paris.  Pianoforte  music  had  originated  in 
London  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  at 
Steilielt's  arrival  no  fewer  than  three  players  and 
composers  of  the  first  magnitude  were  resident 
there,  Clementi,  Dussek,  and  Cramer.  Few 
pai  tiriil.vrs  of  Steibelt's  life  in  T^mdon  have  In-on 
recorded.  His  first  public  performance  seems 
to  have  been  at  Salomon's  Ben^t  Oonosrt  on 
May  1,  1797,  and  a  fortnight  later(ll[ay  15)he 
player!  a  jtianoforte  concerto  of  his  own  at  an 
opera  concert.  Not  long  after  this  he  wrote  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  (NOw  8),oontaining  the 
•  Storm  Rondo. '  Whatever  may  bo  thought  of 
the  merits  of  this  work  now,  its  popularity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1 0th  century  was  enormous,  and 
far  excectled  that  accorded  to  any  olln  r  of  Stei- 
belt'a  compositions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  was  played  in  every  drawing*room  in 
England  ;  indeeil,  the  notorious  '  Battle  of 
Prague '  alone  could  compete  with  it  in  jmpular 
favour.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  first  performed 
in  publlo  at  Salomon's  concert  on  March  19, 
1798.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year  (Di  r.  ]  1) 
ita  author  again  came  fom-ard  as  a  composer 
for  the  stage,  and  again  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.  His  work  on  this  occasion  was  an 
English  opera,  or,  as  it  was  de.scril>ed  in  the 
Covent  Garden  play-bill,  '  a  new  grand  Heroic 
Romance,  in  three  acts,  called  Albert  and 
Adelaide  ;  or  the  Victiiii  of  Constancy.'  It 
must  have  been  an  extraoixliuary  ntedley.  The 
first  two  aots  were  •  translation  from  the  German 
of  SclHx  ror.  who  had  tjiken  them  from  tin- 
French,  aud  the  third  act  was  added  from 
another  F^nch  play.  The  music  was  only  in 
part  original,  and  was  eked  out  by  the  insertion 
of  a  Quintet  from  'Loch'iska'  and  the  like 
expedients.  Even  the  '  original '  nmsic  was  not 
all  written  by  Steibelt,  as  Attwood  contributed 
some  of  it.*  Vet,  after  all.  the  most  curious 
part  of  this  curious  production  must  have  btcn 

•  Ac«>ri|ink'  t.>  K.  ti«,  .st.-ilH-lt  <ll<l  nut  h'A\>-  Part*  till  ITf** ;  l.ut 
MMnriL  BruadwiKnl  *  .Soim  have  rrocird*  in  thcti  pn*w*>inu  whicb 
pr»«-«  that  he  vra»  astAtiliiihixt  In  LdinHon  hy  Ann.  2.  1797.  IMa 
Infoniiktton  U  tlu«  U>  t)i«  kliMlrim*  o(  Mr.  A.  J.  Hl|>kliiii. 

I  ThI*  InfuriDfttlon  t«  >lrrivcil  (r»tii  aiiitilTrrtlmiiriit  of  Ix>nirinari, 
CiMuentI  4  Co.  in  Ui«  .l/om*>ij/  CArunirl*  of  Jan.  "U,  ITW.  Thw 

pMtlodMwcN  eommon  viMni(b  Umb.  Md  OBUl  Ui«  aod  wi  Um  Sr>t 
qmtv  ol  «h*  ma  aaatnqr. 
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tlie  Ovwtim,  which  wm  'enlivwMd  by  a 

I>antomime*!  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the 
piece  proved  sufficiently  attractire  to  keep  the 
boards  for  some  time,  and  ilit  Ovmtnre,  ar- 
ranged for  the  pianoforte,  mi  published  in 
France,  and  sold  in  (H'rmany.  As  teacher 
and  iHjrformer  bteibelt  aj)i)fais  to  have  been 
M  ftilly  employed  daring  his  stay  of  three 
years  or  so  in  Iji)ndoiJ  as  ht-  had  been  pn-viously 
in  Paris.  Whether  he  was  as  much  liked  by 
his  brother  srtitts  u  by  the  unatenn  Mema  very 
problematical  ;  at  any  rate  his  music  ia  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  in  the  concert  pro- 
granune-t  of  the  time.  Two  other  circumstances 
•  >r  interest  connected  with  Stcibelt's  visit  to 
Kngl.ind  have  been  preserved.  Tlie  first  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  he  conceived  a  decided  predi- 
leotion  for  English  pianofortes,  aXwijs  uiDg 
them  in  pf  fi  ri  rii-e  to  any  others  :  tilO  second  is 
his  marriage  w^ith  a  young  £ngUshwoman, 
deseribed  as  posseand  flf  oentIder»ble  personal 
attractions  and  aa  a  good  player  on  the  piano- 
forte atid  f  irnhonrine.  The  lait-nanied  accom- 
plishiucut  led  her  husband  to  add  a  unibouriuc 
aoeoropaniment  to  many  of  his  subsequent  pieees. 

Steibelt  now  resolved  on  visitinj;  his  native 
country,  from  which  he  had  been  absent,  accord- 
ing to  some  anthoritiea,  as  much  as  fifteen  years. 
He  reached  Ilaniburg  in  September  or  October 
1799,  but  miide  no  great  stay  there.  His  next 
stopping- place  was  Dresden,  where  he  met  with 
a  very  enthnsiBstic  reception.  Besides  sereral 
more  or  less  private  performance.s,  he  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own  on  Feb.  4,  1800,  with  the 
greatest  snoeesa.  Almost  immediately  after  this 
he  went  to  Pra^i^c.  Hi.s  cnno  rt  in  the  llohemian 
capital  attracted  a  large  audience  of  the  upper 
cUuHNBS  and  brought  him  no  lesa  than  1800 
gtilden  ;  hut  his  I•layin^'  made  little  impression, 
and  he  went  on  fortliwith  to  Berlin.*  Before 
the  end  of  April  he  had  given  two  performances 
in  bus  native  city.  It  was  not  very  likely  that 
his  style  would  please  audiences  who  still  held 
to  the  traditions  of  the  school  of  Bach,  and 
the  main  result  of  his  Tisft  seems  to  have  been 
to  <iivf  L:if,it  offenre  to  his  brother  artists. 
From  the  capital  of  Prussia  he  turned  to  the 
capital  of  Austria,  then  the  metropolis  of  the 
musical  world,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  May.  We  arc  told  that  his  reputation 
was  such  as  to  cause  some  anxiety  even  to 
Beethoven's  friends.  If  sueh  was  the  case  they 
were  speedily  relieved.  At  the  first  meeting  a 
sort  of  armed  truce  was  ohserved  ;  but  at  the 
second,  Steibelt  was  rash  enongh  to  issue  a 
distinct  challenge.  Beethoven  was  not  the  man 
to  decline  sndi  a  contest,  and  his  victory  was 
so  decided  that  his  rival  refused  to  meet  him 
again.  [See  Bbbthovxk,  vol.  i.  pp.  228a,  284d.] 
This  adTWitare  was  not  lilcely  to  comtribate  to 

>  An  iknthnrittitaMBlto  V'^'^'  tho  \M'  1-.  IVflin  Wtween  hl« 
comiTt  »t  rrtMruvUld  kit  »rri\ 111  *1  NUrni.  Olh.rwiwr,  It  would 
bt  Mttinil  to  eaajMtiiM  Irou  tbo  <Utc»  tbkt  be  went  to  Berlin 
Mm  lalac  to  DnidMk 


Sfeeibelt's  snoesss  at  Vienna,  and  a  concert  that 

he  gave  at  the  Augarten-Saal  was  rather  thinly 
attended.    His  German  tour  as  a  whole  was 
only  partially  snooessfhl,  and  Steibelt  deter- 
mined  to  return  to  the  more  congenial  atinos{)b<^r« 
of  Paris.  He  arrived  there  in  August  1 800,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  score  of  Haydn's  '  Creation.' 
Pleyel,  Haydn's  favourite  pupil,  bad  besB 
dcspatchetl  to  request  the  vet-  ran  composer  to 
come  and  conduct  his  own  work.    Pleyel,  how- 
ever, was  nnaUe  to  reach  Vienna  [Pubtbl, 
vol.  iii.  p.  773/;].  and  the  field  was  thus  left 
open  to  Steibelt.    He  made  the  most  of  hit 
opportunities.    Not  content  with  obtaining 
4000  francs  from  Erard  for  himself  and  lis 
assistant,  SI.  <le  Segur,  as  the  price  of  the  trans- 
iatiou  adapted  to  the  music,  3600  francs 
for  hinisrif,  and  2400  fimnoe  for  his  Mlsw- 
translator  from  the  administrition  of  tho  Op*'r», 
where  the  work  was  to  be  performed,  he  trans* 
l>osed  the  part  of  Adam  to  suit  tiie  tenor  C^ant, 
and  in  many  plaoes  even  attempted  to  improve 
Haydn's  music  by  additions  and  altorati<ni.<  of 
liis  own.    In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  tic 
performance,  which  took  place  on  Christmas 
Eve.  ISOO.  proved  a  decided  success.  Public 
curiosity  was  much  excited  ;  a  fortnight  before 
the  performance  not  a  box  was  to  be  had  ;  aa 
eager  crowd  surrounded  the  Ojx'ra- Houst*  it 
nine  in  the  morning ;  at  the  end  of  the  first 
part  a  subscription  was  started  to  strike  a  mr-dsl 
in  honour  of  the  oom poser  (nay,  so  much  wu 
the  work  on  every  one's  lijis  that  one  of  the 
vaudeville  theatres  produced  a  parody  of  it  three 
days  later  osllsd  *La  rtoeation  dv  monde*^ 
Rey  directed  the  performance  and  SteilM-lt  pre- 
sided at  the  pianoforte.    The  adaptation  of  the 
words  asems  to  have  been  fairly  perfinmied  ;  at 
tiie  alterations  made  in  the  score  comiieteat 
judges  were,  naturally  enough,  extnnnoly  in- 
dignant.   Moreover,  the  circumstanws  of  his 
dejiarture  aome  four  or  five  years  before  had  not 
been  forgotten,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  .VUt 
of  the  'Creation,'  Steibelt  did  not  feel  veiy 
comfortable  in  Puis.    Even  the  sncecea  of  h^ 
ballet  'Le  Retour  de  Zephyr*  at  the  Oj>.'r.i.  r. 
March  3,  1802,  did  not  reconcile  him  to  ha 
position,  and  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  ot 
.\ miens  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  aad 
returned  to  London.    [About  tliis  time  be 
entered  into  partnerriiip  with  Iflle.  Enid  ia 
a  music-ptililishinc;  Vmsiness  in  Paris  ;  in  1805 
he  gave  two  concerts  in  Brussels.] 

Th»  next  six  years  of  his  life,  siboot  equallr 
divided  between  London  and  Paris,  wars  among 
the  busiest  of  his  htisy  career.  His  popularity 
in  London  was  as  great  as  ever  ;  he  lived  in  ^ 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  tOWD,  and  WM  r»> 

j  ceived  with  applause  wherever  he  went.  Tot 
the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  he  wrott 
two  ballets,  *Le  Jngement  dn  beifsr  Fins'  is 

I  8  seta  (prodnoed  Hay  34, 1804),  aad  <La  beOi 
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LaitUn'  (prodoeed  Jan.  26,  1805).    It  seems 

very  characteristic  of  the  coin]t03cr  that  his  work 
was  not  ready  on  either  occasion.   In  the  former 
ease  Mvend  ain  bad  to  be  written  at  a  Tery 
short  notice  by  Winter,  who  was  also  resiransible 
for  the  scoring  of  the  second  act ;  ^  in  the  latter 
case  an  apology  was  circulated  lor  the  omission 
of  the  (iAiou<;/;i<m<  of  the  piece,  'Mr.  Steibelt  nut 
having'  Iniislicd  that  part  of  the  music. '  ^  liolh 
ballets  were,  nevertheless,  received  with  great 
faTour,  the  march  in  the  first  aot  of  *Le  Juge- 
n>ent '  and  the  pastoral  scene  in  the  socond  act 
of '  La  belle  Laiti^re '  obtaining  special  applause. 
He  also  played  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  5 
(*h  la  Chasse,'  op.  64)  at  the  Opera  concerts, 
apparently  in  the  snmmcr  of  1802,  with  great 
sucoefls.     After  im  return  to  Paris  Steibelt 
followed  up  his  dramatie  achievements  in 
England  with  an  Intennez/o,  '      Fete  du  Mars,' 
compose<l  in  celebration  of  the  Austerlitz  cam* 
paign,  and  f^erformed  at  the  Op^  on  March 
4,  180(i     I'ticoui-aged  by  these  successes  he 
agat!i  trit'd  his  hand  on  a  larger  work,  *  La 
Princesae  do  Ilubyloue,'  an  opera  in  tliree  acts. 
This  waa  aooepted  by  the  Acad^mie,  and  was  in 
active  preparation  when  the  inij)ortuiiity  of  his 
creditors  compelled  the  composer  to  leave  Paris 
anddenly  in  tiie  aatnron  cf  1808.   Bvt  his 
energies  were  by  no  means  confined  to  writin;; 
for  the  stage.    Several  of  his  chief  sonatas  date 
from  those  years.    Still  more  important  are  the 
two  Concertos  in  Eb  (Nos.  4  and  5)  for  the 
I)iunofort»',  and  the  '  Metho<ie  '  for  that  instru- 
ment published  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  invented  the  signa 
for  the  n^f  cf  tht-  Pedals  adojtted  hy  Clementi, 
Dussek,  and  Cramer.    [See  SouoiNO,  auU^  p. 
6226.]  AboveaIl,itwa8onhiBretnmtoFiiiiin 
1805  that  he  published  his  fetude  -a  e  oUaotion 
of  fifty  studies  in  two  books, — undoubtedly  the 
btst  of  his  pianotVn  te  works.    In  the  midst  of 
all  this  occupation  lie  found  time  to  meditate 
fiirther  travels.    Rus-sia,  a  countr}'  that  in  the 
previousoeutury  had  attracted  Qaluppi,  Paisiello, 
Sarti,  Gimaroaa,  and  Clement!,  had  jQstfbrniahed 
an  ii-svlum  to  Boiddiou  and  a  home  to  Field, 
was  tlien  a  sort  of  Promised  Laud  to  French 
musicians,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Steibelt 
should  have  been  more  than  willing  to  go  there, 
when  he  received  in  1808  tlie  olfer  of  a  very 
advantageous  appointment  from  the  Einixtror 
Alexander.    Owing  to  causes  already  mentioned 
he  left  Paris  for  St,  Petersburg  in  October  1808. 
Hia  joorney  was  not,  however,  very  speedy  when 
he  Mt  himself  ont  of  tiie  reach  of  hie  creditors. 
He  stopped  at  Frankfort  to  give  a  great  concert 
on  Nov.  2.3  and  at  Leipzig  made  a  stay  of  some 
weeks  and  rei>eated  the  programme  of  the 
Frankfort  concert.  During  his  sojourn  in  Lt  i  i  /i^' 
he  put  forth  (Nov.  24,  1808)  a  notice  in  wliich 
he  complains  that  some  Ctrnian  publishers  had 

'  Momin-j  ChronMr.  May       l^ji.  ■  /'■'■'  Jm  *>,  IW.' 

I  TIm  McmnoDdant  o(  Um  A.M.I.  {*L  170)  ocklljr  dwcribat  Mm 
'Mrfbdt  •(  Londan.' 


issaed  very  ianlty  editions  of  his  works,  even 

going  so  far  as  to  annex  his  name  to  composi- 
tions by  other  people,  and  anuoouoes  his  intention 
of  having  all  his  fsitnre  works  published  by 
Breitkopf  k  Hiirtel,  an  intention  tliat  was  not 
very  con.sistently  carried  out.  Fven  aft'  i  li  ;tvij;<:r 
Lt  ipzig  he  lingered  at  Breslau  aiul  W  ar:>aw  to 
give  concerts,  so  that  he  could  hardly  have 
reached  St.  Petersbug  till  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  of  1809. 

Hers,  at  lest,  his  wanderings  esme  to  an  end. 
He  was  appointed,  it  is  not  very  clear  when, 
director  of  the  Op^»  Fran9ais,  and  when  iioiel- 
dieu  left,  at  the  cloee  of  1810,  Steibelt  received 
the  title  of '  Maitre  de  Chapelle '  to  the  Emperor 
in  his  place.  It  was,  however,  a  title  to  which 
no  emolmuent  was  attached,  and  which  in  no 
way  relieved  its  possessor  front  professional 
duties.  In  managing  and  writing  for  the  Opera, 
and  in  teaching  and  compoeiug  for  the  piano- 
forte, the  remaining  years  of  Steibelt's  Ufe  were 
spent.  About  tin  yi  ar  1814  he  ceased  to  play 
in  public,  and  did  not  appear  again  for  six  years, 
when  the  production  of  his  Eighth  Pianoforte 
Concerto  induced  him  to  come  forward  once 
more  as  a  jHTformer  on  March  16,  1820.  Mean- 
while his  pen  was  not  idle.  His  early  years  at 
St.  Peteisbni^  were  marked  by  the  bolleto  '  La 
Fete  de  rEnijiereur '  in  1809,  and  '  Der  blude 
Hitter '  (before  the  end  of  1812) ;  and  the  three 
Concertos  for  pianoforte,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8, 
ap[)ear  to  belong  to  the  period  of  his  abstention 
from  playing  in  public.  For  the  theatre  he 
wrote  two  operas,  each  in  tliree  acts,  '  Cendrillon'* 
and  'Sarghies';  a  tiiird,  'Le  Jugement  d» 
Midas,'  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  also  spent 
some  time  in  revising  'iiomeo  et  Juliette.'  In 
the  midst  of  then  avooatioiis  he  was  seised  with 
a  painful  disease,  of  which,  after  lingering  some 
time,  he  died  on  Sept.  20,  1823.  A  number 
of  his  friends  combined  to  honour  him  with  a 
quasi-public  funeral,  and  the  military  governor 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Count  ililarodowitsch, 
organised  a  subscription-concert  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fkmily,  who  wore  Isft  in  very  straitened 
circumstanpes. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  recorded  of 
Stsibsin  penonsl  character,  but  the  traits 
prsssrvsd  an,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  far  from 
prepossessintr.  Almost  the  only  occurrence 
that  presents  him  in  a  pleasing  light  is  his 
death-bed  dedication  of  the  revi.sed  score  of 
'  Rom^o  et  Juliette  '  to  the  Kin^^  of  Prussia,  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  kindnesses  received 
from'^at  monarch's  fkther.  He  apiiears  to 
have  been  perfectly  eaten  up  with  vanity,  which 
exhibited  itself  unceasingly  in  ari-oganoe,  in- 
civility, and  affectation.  His  respect  for  his 
art,  never  too  great,  was  destroyed  by  the 
quantity  of  wortliless  mu«iic  that  ho  wrote 
hastily  to  meet  temporary  dilficulties,  and  he 
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not  unfiraquently  stooped  to  expedients  still 

iiinro  iinwnrtliy.  One  of  these  has  hwn  already 
mentioued,  but  it  was  not  the  ouly  one.  A 
device  tiiat  eeema  to  have  been  epeeially  oominon 
was  to  add  a  violin  jmrt  to  a  published  set  of 
pianoforte  aoDAtes  and  then  bring  out  the  result 
M  an  entirely  new  work. 

Moat  (>r  Us  numerous  pianoforte  aonatu 
have  no  slow  movement  at  all,  consisting  merely 
of  an  Allegro  and  a  Rondo.  When  an  Adagio 
or  Andante  is  interpolated,  it  is  either  an  in- 
si<,uiricaiit  tt  ifle  of  some  thirty  or  forty  bars  in 
length,  or  else  a  {^)opular  melody,  such  as  '  If  a 
body  meet  a  body,'  'Twas  within  a  mile  of 
Edinbro'  town,'  or  the  like.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  ever  realised  the  iwwers  of  the  pianoforte 
for  an  Adagio,  and  when  a  violin  part  is  added, 
as  is  nfttMi  the  case  in  his  sonatas,  he  almost 
invariably  assi^'iis  the  melody  to  thf  latter  in- 
strument and  accompanies  it  with  a  traiwlo  on 
the  pianoforte.  Hia  Allegroa  and  Rondoa,  on 
tlif  coiiti  uy,  pirticularly  the  foniKT,  :ir-'  often 
of  remarkable  merit,  and  many  of  his  sonatas, 
wonsAi  aa  that  dedioatod  to  Madame  Bonaiiarte 
(in  £b,  op.  46X  are  nally  fine  and  original 
comjiositiona.  Yet,  even  at  his  best,  a  want  of 
sustained  power  makes  itself  felt.  Though  the 
absence  of  records  as  to  his  early  life  maJcea  it 
])ri>1ial)U'  that  his  musical  training  was  not 
sacriticed  tothe  protibible  speculation  of  exhibit- 
ing a  yoathftil  prodigy,  his  constructive  akill 
was  never  develo{>ed.  All  liis  music  sounds 
like  a  clever  improvisation  that  happens  to  have 
been  committed  to  paper.  Whenever  a  new 
idea  occurs  to  the  writer  it  ia  straightway  thrust 
in,  and  when  tto  fresh  idea  presents  itself  one 
of  the  old  ones  is  rej>eated.  Henc«  it  is  that 
hia  mnsic  ia  now  totelly  fbi^gottent  for,  whatever 
tilt'  «)|nnion  of  contemporaries  may  be,  posterity 
has  invariably  consigned  to  oblivion  all  music, 
no  matter  what  other  qnalitiiee  it  may  {>osschs, 
that  is  deficient  in  design.^  His  contemporaries 
pronotineed  the  '  fitude '  his  best  work,  and 
time  haa  ooufirraed  their  opinion.  It  has  been 
often  republished,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to 
be  the  only  work  of  his  that  still  lives.  To  a 
modern  pianist  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  collection  la  the  fiust  that  aeveral  of  the 
pieces  {e.g.  Xoh.  3  and  8)  anticipate  in  a  very 
7ioteworthy  manner  the  style  made  popular  by 
Mendelssohn  in  his  'Songs  without  Words.' 
The  vast  mass  of  Airs  with  variations.  Fan- 
tasias. Descrijitive  Pieces,  Potjx)urris,  Divertisse- 
ments, Bacchanals,  and  the  like,  that  }iad  a 
great  sale  in  their  day,  an  now  deaervedly 
forgotten.  In  Germany  his  reputation  was  com- 
paratively nil.  Uis  pianoforte  works,  however, 
good  and  bad,  have  aU  the  great  merit  of  feasible- 
ness, and  invariably  lie  well  under  the  hand. 

For  the  orchestra  and  other  instruments 
Stt  ifielt  wrote  comi>aratively  little — wisely,  in 

>  Minr.  AnibelUOcMldanl,  Mnon|l»»r  numrruiwnvlr*Ji,  Includvtl 
SMbdi^  aoMto  In         41b  1^  MM  atodki. 


the  judgment  of  one  of  his  biognflNn^' 

Unfortunately,  the  scores  of  many  of  his  oytnxk 
works,  especially  those  written  for  St.  I'ctcn- 
burg,  are  inaceeadble  and  perhaps  loot,  b 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  an  exaiiiinati' : 
of  the  acore  of '  fiomeo  et  Juliette  '  qpxt»  bean 
out  the  aantsnce  just  qnoted.    W«  atw  tdd 
that  an  even  division  of  tiia  intareart  oC  tht 
music  between  tlie  various  instnunenta  is  oae 
great  mark  of  skilful  orchestral  writing.  If 
this  be  so,  Steibelt's  open  is  in  one  wapert 
skilfully  written,  for  almost  every  instrumet: 
in  the  orchestra  comee  to  the  front  in  tnia. 
More  than  this,  the  oomposer  noes  the  tanm 
at  his  command  with  power  and  freedom.  Tii* 
trombones  arc  introduced  to  an  extent  tbf2 
unusual,  though  not  excessive,      ^iuu y  of  ti.« 
resources  of  modem  scoring  are  to  W  foond. 
esi)eciully  the  employment  of  wood-iviiid  9ai 
strings  in  responsive  groups.     The  main  com- 
plaint that  can  be  snstsinod  against  th«  wockii 
that  the  concerted  j)ieces  are  unduly  protracted 
and  impede  the  action — Uiia  is  certainly  the 
cose  wifli  tiio  Trio  in  the  first  act    It  shodd, 
moreover,  be  observed  that  when  Steibelt  writs 
for  the  pianoforte  and  other  instninients.  a*  in 
his  quintets,  the  pianoforte  is  not  allowed  to 
monopolise  the  interest.     His  omioeitos  an 
fonne.l  .m  the  orthodox  Mozart/'AU  nirxirl,  ari 
it  must  be  added  tliat  they  contain,  especiallj 
in  their  first  movementa,  aome  ezoellent  WTiticg. 
'  The  instrumentation  of  the  first  movement  is 
quite  exce]>tionally  beautiful '  was  the  opinioB 
of  one  who  listened  to  the  performance  of  h» 
Eighth  Ooooerto  in  London,^  and  even  when  tif 
work  as  a  whole  is  weak,  as  in   the  Sixth 
Concerto,  the  instrumentation  is  not  defioeat 
in  akin  and  novelty. 

Steibelt's    originality    :vs  a  compos«'r  wai 
questioned  in  his  own  day.    It  was  said  that 
his  fiunons  'Storm  Rondo'  waa  a  feeble  oopjr 
of  a  work  for  the  organ  by  the  AbW  Vogler,  a 
statement  on  which  the  thoroughly  j>iannfor(e 
chai-acter  of  .Steibelt's  music  throws  consideraU* 
doubt    His  enemiea  also  averred  that  '  Rom^ 
et  .luliette  '  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  CJeor.: 
Beuda'a  opera  of  the  same  name— an  allegation 
that  ia  certainly  unfounded.     More  aerioai 
objection  may  l>c  taken  to  his  Sixtli  Pianofort* 
Concerto,  '  Le  Voyage  an  Mont  St.  Bernard,' 
in  which  not  only  the  general  idea,  but  evea 
the  most  striking  detaila— >the  hymn  of  th« 
monks,  the  tolling  of  the  convent  l>ell,  and  thi 
national  music  of  the  Savoyard  with  aooompani- 
ment  oftrisngles— are  borrowed  fromCherabiw's 
opera  of  •  Elisa,  ou  le  Voyage  au  Mont  Bernard." 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  aptly  described, 
'the  wmlc,  not  of  an  arehiteet,  but  of  a 
decorator. '    On  the  other  hand,  Steibelt  must 
be  credited  with  some  contributions  to  musical 
progress.     Modulation  he  used  with  a  freedom 
unknown  before  him.   The  following  paaaagi^ 
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for  iMtanoe^  firam  the  Andante  offlie  flntSomta, 
in  op.  S7, 


:lW1ilil=iliir" 


was  an  unheard-of  thing  in  1790.  Of  course, 
notliing  is  easier  thau  to  carry  sucli  innovations 
to  exoees,  and  he  may  be  ftirly  laid  to 
have  ovwsteppcd  the  line  when  in  the  '  work- 
ing-out '  of  his  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
in  £  minor,  op.  32,  he  introduces  the  aeoond 
subject  in  Eb  m^or,  changing  the  signature 
for  fifty -six  bars.  Many  other  inTtftWff^  of 
such  boldness  arc  to  be  found. 

The  list  of  his  works  which  follows  has  been 
compiled  with  considerable  trouble.  Not  <>iily 
had  titcibelt  a  careless  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
dishonest  habit,  of  pahUshing  different  works 
under  the  same  opus  numlx-r,  and  tht;  sanio  or 
a  slightly  altered  work  under  different  numbers, 
but,  according  to  his  own  protest  already  men- 
tionetl,  works  were  published  under  his  name 
with  wliicli  ho  hail  notliing  to  do.  In  such 
circumstances  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  complete 
and  aeenrate  list  is  well>ni|^  hopeless,  and  this 
catalogue,  tliough  compiled  witli  all  the  caro 
possible,  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a 
oontrihiition  towaida  a  complete  and  exact  list. 
An  asterisk  attaollsd  to  a  work  means  that  it 
certainly  contains  o7te  sonata  (or  tlio  number 
given)  and  may  contain  more.  A  date  has 
been  added  in  some  cases,  where  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  of  any  valoe. 

Op. 

I.  S  SiawtM.  rv.aae  ViB.  (im  I  Soante.  PP.  1 1  SoMteik  PP.  |  i 

SoMtaa.  rP.  I  t  SaMtu,  Harp  wiOt  VIn.  nd  TMlla 

Nft.  [  «  AiiwtM.  PF..  witli  Flatf  •■r  Vln.  and  VceUo. 
a  •Si.natA.  PK.  and  Vln.    ITs"    |  S-  i.»U.  PF.  |  f».inaU.  I'K  uml 

Vln.  iini).  i  3  SoiwUa.  PP..  U»«-  Ont  wlUl  Vlo.1  i  3  SuoaUa, 

PP.  I  SSoMfeMi,  PP..  in&,  and  V«riha. 
a  SaMta,  PP..VI11..MMI  TmIIo.  (Vm). !  Tnktdi  OnvtM^PP.Pln. 

■ml  Verila* 

4  S80IMtaa,PP.  and  Wu  >  *  s.  n  ,ta.  PF  .  Vln..  and  Vfldia 

ISSomUa.  PP..  tin-  nnt  oith  Vln.  obbUnto.* 
a  Pramler  Caprice.  PP.  am.  |  tnMm  aiJ  thtM  plaaaik  PP. 

nmi*  !  3  Prvlndoi.  PF.» 

&  ."ifyxmd  ««prii-.-.  PK  '  (iriiil  i»<.naU.  PF.  and  Vln.;  A  (ITW). 
I  :i  HoiMtAn.  i'F.  1  'J  S  .i,,>Uji  iind  •  Ijt  CmjiirtU."  PP.,  the  flr»t 
wiUi  Vln.  I  •S.mata.  PP.  j  Roodu  (roui  9ni  PF.  CotMarto. 

T.  SOtuKi  Sonau*.  PF.  nmi.  |  IMM  Otmtmn,  PP..yia.,  aaA 

Vcello."  I  3  B«tt»U». 
a  Onnd  9oiiata.  PF.  and  Tin.  ;  T>  OTW)  I  6  Orand  Prrloto  or 
KuCT-ciw'.PF.aTMi.  1 .1  QuartrU  t.,r  Htring*  llTWi.-  i  ' Bnfiint 
ehM  dm  Datnca,'  with  vmi.  PP.  (ITSW).'  |  3  Sonatas.  PP..  the 
Uilnl  with  Vln. 

a  •  DlTcrtlawmniU,  PF.  (1793).  |  3  Grand  BonatJi*.  PK.  |  ■  tj\ 

CoqurtUi.'  PF. ;  A.» 
10.  M«)aD(r  d'alr»4-tchan«ooa  tn  Fonnf  do  8c^.  PK.  aTW)."> 

II.  3  Sunata*.  PF.  atMl  Flut<>.  or  Vln. ;  Rt).  A.  D  ilTICt).  |  K  8iiriatA«. 

PF.  and  Vln.  |  «  Ktjnataa,  PF.  |  «8«natii».  PP..  N....  I.  4.  r,.  »ii  I 
«.  with  Vln.  obbllfato.  New.  2  and  3  with  P1at«  obbUsato.  | 
fiamlmJV^  VlB..aiid  VcaUa.  |  SSamtaa.  PP.  vtth  ^*oc 
I  daa  to  HiiUb  Mmtmlmdm  Baamnaralialal. 

12. 

IS.  «  Air.  wltk  W..  PP.  I  nsp^PP.  iiiid  Harp. 

14.  2  Grand  Sunataa,  PP.  (ITK).  |  Duu.  Harp  and  PF. 

19.  Oiand  SonaU.  PF. 

1&  Oraitd  ttuuata.  PF.  I  Mi'lmi^  d'aln.x 

17.  S  QnarieU  tin  Strini;.  :  li>.  C.  F  inln.  fITWi." 


»  4.  i  iWr  op.  7  >  See  op.  Z 

*  ThU  apprant  to  h.tve  Wti  alw  tlylol  PraMMMd  OMtfedoa. 

*  Six  PrtOudr*  arc  xlmj  puti!liti«l  aJ  op.  S.  ThtJ  an  jprotialily  a 
wmhinatlon  nf  (h«  Pielodca  In  the  work*  rrivao.         *  Sm  op  3. 

Proliakdjr  part  t4vf.M.  and  |>rrhxp«  lb*  wun»  as  op.  IT. 

*  Sn  op.  32.  •  Fioin  up.  0.  »  Sm  op.  16. 
MSitafuia  nMwtattwMMMat^a 


Bt,'  PP.niTratoCb^ 
<>  mia.imn.lPta' 


1^.  a  omaLu.  PP..  HWLtaad  9  with  Vln.  a7V7|.  IS  SoMtoa. 
with  aix.  lor  PIVto«rVlB.;  0,0,i  

I».  .1  Hunata*.  PF.  UWK 
'JO  aa(M«M.PP. 

21. 
•Ji. 

aa  Onad  SonaU.  pp. :  O I 
M,  PNindn.  PF.  (1T«71. 

rlor*  cn  Pn^lu-i.-,  PK  I  Sonata,  PF.  :  P.. 
as.  fln»nilS..n»Ui' 1.       i.iit.  .tUprraU  I,  PK. 

ludea,  PK.  I  2  H..iiat*».  PF.  and  Vln.  ;  C.  Bb. 
a.  Saaqr  SonatM.  PF.  and  Vln. :  D.  A.  P  |in»|. 
17.  SSonataa.  PF.  and  Vln.  tdcd.  toQueMi  of  Prtndat ;  C.  Eb.  K.  sb, 

O,  and  ♦  A  iinC'.n 
ail  3»Vulnt.  t«.  I'K.  AmlHtrtnit»  ;  No.  l.O;  N0.2.  I>:  N  i   i!  IT'-   i'  |S 

MuuaUa.PP.  *  4  Inaliia  ilTW'.i*  I  '  A  loa  tutto  i«  tivile.  Jtowlo, 

PF..VlB..uiVMtln.:  lb  (iTWi)  -^if  aau  nUmiimmumuxTW. 
SB.  so  rand  Sonataa.  PP.  ISKoiida*,  PP.:  P.O. 
to.  3  Sonataa,  PF.  and  Vln.  I  Oland  Sonata.  PF.  with  ace.  for  Vln. ; 

Bb.  I  2  lUiQdua,  PF. ;  P.  A. 
n.  Onuid  Trio.,  PP..  Vlu..and        ;  A  (I7Wr.»  |  Pir>t  Quintet,  PP. 

■■dat>taii|D.w 

AOiaadaoMta.  PP.  with  aoc  for  Tin. :  R  mln.  |  •  Enfant  oh^ridaa 
l>aii>ni.'  Air  wlthvaTM  PP.. Via.,  aji.i  >'.i<ll.,.i  19>.»  I  2Sonala« 

(With  So.tvli  airal,  PP.M 
33.  4  8unat««  of  prof  rmalTe  dllllMjty.  PP.. with  >'ln.  nd  tth  :  C.  V, 
O.  D  (179SI.  I  Conc«rto  No.  S  PTfce  Stonn  'i.  PK  nml  <  mli.  ; 
8  (17»Bi.»  I  2  H.inataa  PP.,  with  VUi.  and  Vcrllo.  aU  lib.  : 
Btt.  F.»  I  t!  It-ii..|o..  PP.  ;  C.  P.  a.  D,  Bo.  P. 
ta  6  Uuatuora  (>>ii<^riUnt«  fur  («trlno.  <■■  two  booka  (ITW).*'  1 14 

Waltaaa,  PK.  with  acc.  for  Tambourine  and  TrUnilr  >  l><iiii 
m.  9  SwaUi,  pp..  with  Vln.  ad  lib. ;  1^.  P.  A  il7»<<   !  Ur  .i.  U  .11 
aHto.No.  3  (-The  Stortn  I :  E(l<89).>"  |  '  AiuuMUitnt  p.  ur  Ua 
nuata'  (eaajr  PK.  plt-cn.!." 
la  S Sonata*  |d<-<L  to  Mtnr  dr  lloiimeK  PF.  with  atv.  for  t'lnW.  r.r 
Vln.;  F.  «>.  A  I  :t  I>ivtrti.«rinpntii  .kn.|  3  K01..I.-.  PK. 

OTSPt.  I  3  «%»-•)■  l>l>ritl!«MMn<-nt«  I'K.  (  :i  t-mnr  I>ii'rrtlw>'nirnt« 
ami  AlrK  with  viir..PK.  (  .-^iiuitu  f..r".' I'K  »  ,l«t«ii.  |  I'.'U  jtltna, 
PK..»tth  lu-c.  (urTauihouriii'' xnil  Trinniilr^'  |  ('.miUit  Natfal, 
PP..  with  Vln.  and  Voello  .it.M  (ir.  T-iMil.,t;r  .«HiA.)  ;  Ep.»» 
3  Sunataa.  PK..  with  Vln  ,>,(  Tin-  tlrnt  hi.  n  T  .riilMiur- 
ina  obbllgato;  C.  A.  ■'■  J  I'r..irr.-«lii-  >*'HAl.t..  I'K  ;  C". 
Bb.  F.  I  3  tk>nat»»  of  proKmalvr  ilimroltjr,  PK  .viHh  Vlu. 
and  VcpUo.  ad  lib.  |  Sonata,  PP..  with  Vln.  ad  lib.  ;. 
3  Sonataa,  PP.,  with  acc.  for  Flut«  or  Vln. ;  C,  tif.  I  3 
t»i.nnUM.  PP..  with  acc  tor  Plato  or  Vln.  ;  A,  D.  Dir.  I  IS 
I>ivcrti«».'in<  nU  ) Marchaa,  WsHSI^  Mid  Mtmui,  tWn  «Ml 


37. 


tux.  for  Tainlionrlna. 
3B.  3  Sonata*  ld(«L  to  Mile,  de  BoIrm),  PP.,  villi  acc  for  Pldto  Ot 

Vln.  (\m»).^  I  «  Bacchanal!.  PP..  with  Ikniboartne  ad  m. 
40.  3  tm>y  S</DaU«.  PP..  with  V\h.  ad  lib.  ■  A  ttiln..C.  P  .  |  ftmata. 
PK.,  with  Vln.   ml  lib.  ;  po.  |  3  pn>tn-nuiivr  I  .■ik..in«  i;»Uo 
called  Sonataa).  PF. ;  C.  Bb.  P.  1 3  favoariU  Bondoa,  PP. ; 
C.A.». 

dL  t  fla«Mtaa.  PF.  and  Flute  (IflOO).  |  Ckimtet  VaTal,  PP.,  IdOaKJ  » 
Sondua.  PP  .wlth  Flut<>  or  V\n. ;  A.  I».  Ph.  I  :t  H..fmU».  PP.; 
C.  Bo.ii.*'  i  Xraay.  |ilrA»lng.  and  >"  ><'ii  it<«.  PP.iCL 

Bb.  P.  I  Ganr  SonaUi.  PP.  and  Vis.  |  Baaytjunata.  PP. 

a.  8  eaay  and  pliMiat  SonattaMt  Baak LA  l|r. 0}  BeokaBl 
A.  I  Saaqr Sonataa,  PP.aad  Via.  |S  flooaUa.  PP..  wvSi 
Kliitr  or  Vln.  :  A,  I>.  Bp.")  'Mamma  inla.'  aminirnl  aa  a 
KuihI...  PK.  :  Hi.  I  Naval  Fi«ht.  a  Brand  national  piecv.  PF.» 

43.  3  Souataa.  PF. ;  U^Jb.  |  B«dB.  PF. :  D.  |  ■  Amnaanaat 
paor  lia  Dbm^*  PPJW 

4a  GnsdBonate.  PP..«liaPtato«irTlii. ;  A.  |  FkntaaU  with  var. 

on  •  IVr  ViifelllllHIM.'  PP. 
daSHonttju..  PK..  wlUi  MB,  for  Violin  :  A,  R).  lib.  |  (intnil  .SouaU 
|d«d.  to  Mina.  BaMBUtol.  PP. ;  Ke.  I  ."tHonataa,  PP..  withaas, 
torftatoor Vln.:  A.t».Bb.**  I  ~        ~~     —         "  " 


and  via. :  B.  I  Polooalaa,  PP. 
4a  S  SoMtaa  (•  la  which  M«  tntoodi 


with  aoo.  for  Plata  or  Vln. 


|8onata,PF.aadVI&;a.| 
L  I  Ptoloaalaa,  PP. 


,D.4i 


>»  S«eop|>.  ;~.  »n.l  43. 

M  Mm/iani  from  Umm  ats  appaar  to  hare  baau  alao  publiahed  aa 

»  fltx  ilBOwqBlatatoMnwNd  to  Iha  Mlawtaf  jrw 
TbeM  Qniatoto       aqfaafoUy  foniaa. 
«  ThoM  wn  follawad  tha  nait  jmr  hf  • 


th  iioduU  ragllMtHe*. 

!•  Till"  »pi»vir»  t>>  havr  tn^n  alao  pnblUheil  for  PP..  Plvlt^ 

Tmio.  op.  a, 

<•  Thii  waa  alao  pabllah<<d  for  PP.  and  Harp,   Sec  op.  S. 
*>  SceopObdSandn  "Saeop.JH. 
t>  Th«M  a  Sonataa  an  daaoHbad  aa'Iiv.  a'aathatanoiha*' 


mar  bare  1 

Ml 


to  to  I 


Ml*  «« 


Theae 

ncWllon. 

I  n  2  booka.  each  contalnlnv  12  Waltiea.  Tha  flrakhook  «Ha__  _ 
puhlUhed  (11  for  Harp.  IVniliourtne.  Klute.  and  Tr1an|la{  M  foC 
2  Violina  ;  (31  for  2  Flutea.    One  \f<-k  waa  alao  publlahed  aaspi  Ml 
^  Hre  op.  33.  "  Alao  publUhed  aa  op.  43.    See  op^  M. 

w  "rheae  appear  to  hara  baM  alao  pnbllahed  aa  op. 

Alaopu  bllahadtePP..Vl0ila.«id1tUliirlr.  Thrx- Waltzn<  are 
part  of  op  34.  **  See  opp.  41  and  42. 

In  1803, 6  Sonataa  with  Violin  adiib.  arp announce  a>  forming 
thla  w»rk. 

"  It  la  paML.iMi-  ttmt  all  the  wi'tka  num>ien>d  op.  :<7  are  vaHaOto 
of  the  flmt  nit-ntlon<<ci.  ^  Thia  »  »»  i\lao  puMlahrd  aaafbdlL 

*•  Theae  a|ipear  to  hare  been  alau  pabllahed  aa  op.  afi. 
»  8«eupp.36aBdda  ^Hrrnp.  n. 

"  Thr«e  were  alto  pablttkadaaq^  da  TlMjrmajr  iw  idcntla 
the  prraMlinc.  >  Saa  Opp.  30  and  41. 

^'  Al-u  piiI'M-hrtl  aa  op.         Smmfk  91 
M  Alao  jrabllabad  aa  oft,  48. 


aln^  «n-ta  Ito.  I, 
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STEIBELT 


STEIGLEDER 


Duat  tor  Hurpk  |  9  ChMutaU  tor 

8  BiiMtluiui  of  privrwMlv*  dUBeiutr.  PP. 

-  PP.  ;  C.  Bt»,  O,  D. 


Op. 
47. 

4a.  3  Bututu.  PF. ;  to. 
41^  •  8uaatu  (In  3  buolu^  PP. 

iiO.  fl  (>i\'>unto  taiiLi  callL'd  iit>i)[rMalv») 

Yc.  A. 

SI.  aSoimUx.fK.iCU.  F.  |  (^rUt,  PP.,  Vlll..VioU.U>dVo(Uo.:  A. 
ftL 

SX  6  nii<.'i:hanjtU,  PP. .  with mc  (or Plutr,  Tunbouiiut.  andTrUngle. 

S4. 

U. 

M,  3  Orand  H<>iutM.  PF.  aiid  VIii.  ;       U,  jig.  19  Omild  goll»t««. 
PP.  with  VIn.  ad  lib.  ;  \  luiii  ,  K,  C  (••oMIlH,  JW^  VlB.. 

•ml  V.  ello.  I  -J  SulwlMi.  PK.  ;  liJ,  E. 
sr.  3  RuiiiKn.  PP.  ;  C,  \k>,  A. 
Sft  Kaiulo,  PP.  ;  Bb. 

att.  fk.naU.  PF  .  »lth  Vlri.  .i./  li'i.  .  th.  1  Onunl  .'^oiint.i.  PF.  1  Son- 

«U.  I'K_.  VliK.         \  . 
flO.  thnuU  )<l«.i.  1.1  L)ii.  hi--»»  ol  L'ourliUiJi,  PF.  ;  Eo.  \  ii  biiiuiU.H.  PF. 

I  a  Boiiil...,  PK.  ;  F.  A. 
a.  Onuid  AouMt*.  PF. :  fa>.  |  SBoiutUc.  PP..wlth  Vlii-  fiul  VoeUo.  |  3 

8oii»U*  PF  .with  VIii.«ii.l  Vivlli>.irtJm.':(J.  Bj.  i  ■-•8.m»U«, 

PP..  Willi  I,  r  f..rV)n.  luid  Vi-»ll.j.,  F.  U.  i  1i.-<.,u»U».  PF  .VIu  . 

JUld  Vc-ollo.  :  Oo,  Ko.\  iitnaid  HuoikU,  PP..  Vlu.,<uul  VwJl»^ 
tt.  t  BoMtM.  PF. :  P.  D  llttO-it.)  I  3  HaiMtiii*^  PP.  :        O.  C.  |  J 

SMWfau.  PP..  »iUi  VIm.  ur  PIttU;  C.  Ub,  U. 
R  BoiuU.  PF. :  1).  |  SUraiul  liunotu.  PP.:  Cr,D(lMN|.  laoMta. 

PP.:  Bappel  *  Farui^s.-  liUllMy  ItalMteWMI «lr 

tqr  Monrt.  PP. :  P.«  |  •ttcmla,  PP. 
M.  OnadOoMvta.  kow  tl**    OtaMT.  rP.aBl4M.t 

lOmid  ■ami*.  FT. :  O.  I  Baeond  MUMht  ffknlMa 

triumphal  march  by  H  >>  'In.  PP. 
M,  lH..ii»Ui..  PF..  Vln..  »nl  V.,!!...  |  3  8on»Uw.  PK.  I*  Lo 

l  iiruxv.  Ultitivy  PaatMte.  PP. ;  P.>  |  •Boudo.  PP. 
ML  t  Onnd  SoaaUa,  PP..  wUb  mm.  lot  Vial*  or  Vln.  i 

rtrfti:  r.a.xnam.  1 1  SMMtu. pp. Md vin.  1  s i 

PF.  :  F.  A  "  I  Air  fav.irl  <l.t  ■  Uoooa'  T«M,  n.tW 

tr,  98>'iuiUv  PF.  I  omud  H.II1AU.  PP.,  vllb  SM.  tor  v1bi«  r 

pp.,  inth  Pluto  or  Vln. ;  1>. 
m.  t  SowMm.  pp..  with  Vln.  ad  m^ 
Bacclttnala.  PP..  with  TmnbiniriiM  ad  lib. 


I. 


aiL  SH-nittax.  PP..  with  Mn  .or  Voellu..  or  ftaMnon  obbUfftto.  | 
linuKl  H-inAU.  PF.  jisvI  VUl  obbll^Ui :  U  mtn.  |  '  Lea  P»pil- 
loo*.-  a<inil».  PP.  ;  I  3  Hooatu.  PF..  Vln..  and  VccUix  I 
Onuxl  tknwu.  PP. :  Ec>. 

90l  t  BottaUniiK.  PP..  with  Pluto  ur  Vlu.  ;  C.  Vh.  d.  |  3  8uu•tol^ 
PP..  with  Vlu.;       P.  A.  i  (<».ii«ta  for  Harp.  _, 

n.  9  Gr.iml  SuiMtju.  PF..  with  Vln.  ulidliiinUi :  Ct  niln.,  0, 
I  Bonat*  (withadaiuK)  ikir  by  Uaport).  PF.  u.iiil  Flula. 

1ft  aBoilMiaaloraanatliiaa).  PF.  an<J  VlD..ur  FluU< ;  0.  B9.  Ck  |  'Ia 
B»lu>mlvtina '  (Air  l>y  riiunml.  with  \:uc  :  PF.  :  (>. 

73.  3  8»natw.  PP.  and  Vln  ;  «).  F.  .V"  |  F.uitiuU  with  fl  v»r.  o-i 

•B<SlU»lr».*  PF. :  D  tnlri.' 

74.  3  8<>nittu.  PF.  auj  Vlu.  :  li;.  A,  li  tuln.  |  0  H«/.«h.n»i.  pf;-,, 

with  T«iiiU>iirtua  ad  lib. 
n.  3  MoiMtM.  PF.  I  3  pnigrgaalra  HomtM.  PP..  wtth  Via.  a*  Ub.  ; 

r.  o.  A.  1 3  aujr  HotMtMi,  n.  J  ffteiMta.  nr. 

IB.  tOnndSoiMtiu  PF.:A.O.lt.A|y«wTwkfAOMHm»7r., 

V[n  .  Mill  V,vll...n 

77.  6  ^'-11:11111^.  I'K  > '  ;  Kitiit-^U  Willi  f  «M,  on  UW  taMBM  •! 

'  Klcliiinl  I'il'Ur  tie  l.loii,'  PP.  ;  C 

78.  Ktwle  for  PP..  cootUnlnc  00  axatciM*  of  dlflkmit  kinda  (In  3 

iMuluf  ilMOS;,  I  t{  Baochan.tU.  PP..  with  Tamhowrlna  ttd  m. 
7».  3  Honstu.  PF  >ii  l  FliiU« .  O.  P.  X»|  Omiid  SoiuitA.  PF  «n  I 

VIm.  .>M.!li{it.-  H 
n.  Ofand  ttouata.  PP.  with  Via.  obbU^Uaj  Bb.  |  XUltMT  Pau- 

tMikM  •  L*  aniUMiiM.' nr.  { aM 
■L  tOnrnd  Bo— Uf.  FV.;  A.  O.       |  Owwl  tp^N.  WV«^ Tto. 

obhlinto;  Hi. 

IB.  Omnd  Martial  BwU.        ftw  1  Ofwd  ffhalMto  wtth  w.. 

PP. :  D. 

ML  Grand  8un«to.  PP.,  wWk  Tin.  t  IflliB.  Ittooatai^  FT. :  C  P. 
84.  On»mlSon«u.  PP..  wHkM  tor  ▼la.  OT  Flvto;  0.|BB(MwtM, 

PF  :  H.  (i.  Ki 

K',.  (i>  .-M  s<,imt...  PP.  t  c  I  GmdSMMtat nr. I  Bl 

MI.  S  tiunUliuu.  PF. 

M.  OiBBd  Bontta,  PR.  «Mh  Vlikj  Mr. 
a&  OnMd  XartliU  aoiwU.  FV.  i  ftn 
BBi  Oraad  BaoKU.  PP.  and  flat*  lO. 
M.  Duiteato  «B  f  irm-  de  Bttam,  n.  t  W 

daBotaf,  PP.;  O. 
«.  BOMti.ff.iO. 
ML^lBliW 


■dinbro'  lam'  and  *'nm  Oaledontan  Baautjr';  In  Ko^  IL  *tlW 

MaldofAelma'aml'Llfflvtxu  " 

■  Thmv  ■ppeftr  ti)  haT«  tiwii 
(«  for  PP..  Vln..  and  Vcallo. 

■  TbM  tat  tm 
dKtoraat  dlafataHL 

*  The  followinf  aln 
body.'  and  Hir  Da«M  H< 
lua'  Mcf.  and  '  ta 

«  Alao  pahllabvl  a«  op^  ML 


{I)  tar  WW.  tad  VtOn 
Uka  a«  JMM  thlMC  la 

jir«Ll.«lli»i  , 

   ^„  '  Alao  p^ibllsbad  aa  op.  O. 

>  Tbe  aaoond  moTcnMIlt  flf  tlia  flrat  Bnuata  U  on  a  Sootch  tong, 
•ad  Um  third  movcinrnt  on  a  Ruarian  th«ni*. 
'  'LtottM'  was  nu  '>prra  hy  Uomrd.  ll^iS. 

*  TbM  appaar  to  ban  been  alao  puhluhod  tor  Flttt«,  both  at 
9Bk  n  and  aa  opk  79. 

•  •0<UBlra-waaanalrbf  Oant.     >•  AlwpabUihadMopkU. 
H  Ha^  MvafMittp.  llMMWMVfb  7. 
tt  fldaeUiMia  Cram  Mmm  tlx  mmd  to  IwivBM 


■ffLn. 


 op.  Tn.  "  '  Ijt  8cuUn«-II«''  WTwan  air  hy  Choron. 

>•  Alao  pnhlliihol  u  op.  7H.  Al»i  published  aa  op.  80. 

"  Al«o  pohll»hi«il  M  ..p.  (B. 

>•  At  thU  puint.  ntwut  the  date  of  MdWVb ailtfll  in  i 
•U  iWDCd  of  hia  wgrka  <' 


Op. 

101.  Grand  Pantaala  r  L'lucendie  de  Mu<kvu  >.  PF 
ICO.  Btranmaa  anx  Uunoi  (P»vvarito  Kuaaian 

rw.iO. 

lOB-IOB. 

110.  WtmtmU  (Battle  of  Neervludc),  PP.  (ITVii. 

wouw  wixHooT  onm-jtvuBMm 

X.  TOOJU.  AMPQlCBBIffB II 

aix  Optra* — '  Ruin('<i  rt  Jutletti*,'  In  3  a<^  ;  proiiac<e<l  nt 
Peydeau.  Sept.  10.  ITVX  {  '  Albert  and  .Vd«Ulde/in  :<  »cXm.  an  Bn^iiat. 
omrs.  not  wholly  urltrtnal.  prv"Juced  at  Coreiit  <i«jilrii.  j; 
ITStl.  I  '  L«  Princnaede  Babyliinv.' lu  ^iiurta.  1  '  CeusI  r;  1 1  -i.    t  . 
I 'Barstlue*.'  lu  three  acta,  j  'Le  Jutfriumt  d«  Miriaji,  •.j^tn.^iufi 
but  apparently  parf  armed. 

P»e»  BalMt—'  Le  Retour  de  Zcphire '  ( Paris  Opi^ra.  Mju^^  ^  1 
I '  La  Ju««m«iit  dii  t>rn;<-r  l^arln'  iKiix'i  Tbeatj^e.  Ltoodun.  May  3& 
180*1. '»  I  'La  belle  Uilil.rr.  ..u  H;..i.Lh.-.  K.-JI1.-  dc  Cwtlle  '  .  Kjti  • 
Tbaatrr,  Jan.  »I.  l!*.ijr.    •  U»  Feu?  de  1  tinpereur  '  .  St.  Pyf««r»»in--i 
1W»|.  I  •l>er  hl.«lo  Hitter'  (St.  Pet«r»hur».  t<efi.re  ;    aui  u. 

iDtermesXD,  '  I.44  VfO-  .le  Man'  (Pari»  <>ptn«.  Marrli  4.  I^W/. 

i',«-<i/  J/i<*.<-.  — The  JU  t^'itg*  ..f  K.»t.  11.-,  » ith  Alt.  I.ir  PP.  ..r  Uxr>  » 
-  » ith  aiv.  for  I'K       II  irj  .  .  n  J  \  oU..  ea4.1j  -yf  »;  ».  ■t  ^' 

Mtuic  /or  tfrcK—tra  uuieriiB:  eu  hywplrafila  ilTiMb.  | 

for  urch.  |  Onmi  Caaowto  tor  Bun,  «K '  ~  ' 

anrnmad  a«  CmuiUm,  with  Mt.  tor  Owb.  [ 

Orcfa.,  Tlx.— 

Ha  I.  InC  lITBCl. 

1.  In  K  itiln.  with  acc.  (or  Vln.  or  Pnll  Orth,  mA  Uk.  inSS* 
IL  lnE,'TheSt<Min'i.  Op.  MarMttWB  Wl. 

4.  In  1^ 

5.  In  H>  i'  a  U  rh*««  I    Op.  M  l'<f>2l 

•1.  lu  <)  niiu   I "  !>•  \  .  ) ;.ti  M  .:t  r.'-  IVrtiar'l  ' 
7.  la  E  mUi.  (Grand  Military  Cuiiixortu.  'daua  Vm  Ivamrr  i<» 

--    -    -    -  - 


i(«ai 


/oitfaiitM.  Uf 


•i  PuM-rocTi.. 
tbaaa  th«r«  ara  aonia  30,  part  wltb  « 


Banter  All*  Wtth  ' 
Kranuna  Muaic  asUt*. 

3.  MlaccLLASiuii  *. 

I.  Atiiniu-^t  tb<-  higher  i:Uuw  of  uitulo  tbjit  faJla  as(l»r  Uiia  itrm: 
may  1    v...ii,  ■■.I  — 

Mctlw>lr  -ie  PF.  iNintenant  te«  prlni  l|««  rwi-<PMair 
toucher  da  oet  luatrumcnt.  doi  (anuuea  daua  ttrua  bsa  I 
clcM  piMir  Imm  doiibUa  cadencea,  IS  prtltea  In^xu,  t 
dllTl'  nlU  itTiMlne!!'-,  "-t  dr«  tiratwU  eieitlur*.  le  tvijt  AoifU.  t-K. 
un<-  Hi**. rni.  1i"U  "ur  In  iii.*iili^n*  -je  •er\lr  Jr*  J--.li]i-iv,  l'^.^, 
Ituiuttjui.  PF.  i4  baud*'— the  lint  6  In  F.  G.  O.  C.  Bb.  P.  |  «i 
for  Harp.  |  3  DoaU.  PP.  and  Harp.  I  <  IHwta  or  HoimIm.  t  PPa  ar 
PP.  and  Harp.  |  «8onataa  for  Harp,  with  acc  for  Vta.  nad  ▼•aOa  '  I 
Hooate*  p<>r1<><llquaa  (one  with  Vln.  ur  Flute  ad  fiV>.  PP  I  3  Pr>^ 
la«l«»».  PP.  I  12  .^jrwtliuui  ln2  lfcx>li»-  Kk  1.  C.  Ko. «;.  l>.  f^.  X  . 
a.C.U.  p.  1>.  Bb.  E':  Pf.  I  3thi(Mtaatlurfaaaluncnl.PP.  |  i)omXai.« 
Bw»  vlth  V\u.  '«t  fi*.  KH^  taa  Iko  daMk  «(  Marikal  rH»c* 
Mtrkofl^.  PP.:  U  min.  (IBM*.  1 1  Atf«  br  Bmham  fTW  hMcta. 
Uiaiil  ■  anil  '  Nr»er  think  ct  toaotlne  !u.rT'»w'i  lu  R««-\r  •  .■i»'tt»  T"  . 
C»»'lMfl  titmnired  oa  a  (ionata,  PI  l-«  t  li-v-*.-  .-. i  ? 

with  Vln.  rul       :  U.  I  Hoiwta,  PK-.  oilli  \  In  .  C  iii:u-  iTcrt— 
and  KoikV),  PP.  |  Uverturv  and  Puluualir.  PF 

II.  The  foll»w|n«  are  amotvg  the  durf  ..f  h  •  i  .•l.t--r  ».vrk»  — 

12  BacchannN.  PK.  iwlth  T.»iiil»>uiuc-  <i.i'  /«' .      J  H.,  k-  1  Sirrv 
ado.PF.  I  ]3(  u^ii^l<M.PF.    Turkiah  JlAr<  h.  I'K     M«i i  br  le  Pewe 
hof,  1811.  PP.  I  Trlnuipbal  March  on  the  entry  of  Alex  I.  u>4  Pnd. 
WIU.  IIL  into  Pari*.  18U.  PP.  t  Le  EeUmrderaialloi*  Biw  a  * 
PBt«r»l»ur>i  le  14  <Xt.  l^U.  pli<*  mlllUlrc.  PF  |  Le       i~r!  I- 
promptn,  I'F,  :  C  1  C.'«pri.«' >in  '  Non  pl4  andral,'  ¥V 
NoaTallm  WoIm-ii  nIMl.  iiialii»  ithe  (Ith  WalLl  la  a  uu-.ii  .  : 
BMto«<  the  ■  Vcatale  ).  PF  ;  P«h.n.>lM'.  PF.;  D  I  Turkith  k'»>v  M 
■irp,  with  Vln.  and  Tani>K-urine  <ui  lil;  |  Air  I'  f'ZnI&nt  cheri    v  S 
Tar.  PP.  and  Hiirv.  :  F(«>'"nite  Kondo  (ur  Oaitar  and  Plat*  jf 
Vliu  ;  I) 

In  the  thlnl  l»>k  uf  '  Pan*l«ui  >I<mi<  (.t  the  PP..  publiahfd  ^ 
X.  ('•■rrl  id  K<ilnbM^  (Iw  Brat  i.uii.)-r  U  'Air  CroM  BkUae  « 
Babtt  by  Steifaelt';bllkMallwlaiUm>>(  iufurayitlMl  nboat  *  Mai* 
•kBakH' la  fofthMlBK  MOtpt  thntu  doaa  BOtaMM  ta«*k«* 
kptoMkraoflttoBtln  CuodoB.  ^ 

STEIGLEDER,  Hans  ri.i'.irn,  came' of  s£ 
organist  family  8ctth<l  .it  Stuttgart,  Tbe 
date  of  his  birth  is  given  as  1580.  Afte 
Mnring  as  organist  at  Lindau  on  the  Bodensee. 
he  W.1.S  appointed  in  1G17  Stift.s-Orpinist  »: 
Stuttgart,  in  which  capacity  he  had  alao  to 
serve  as  mnridan  generally  to  tbe  Oowt  «f 
Wiirtenibrrg.  Hr  dit-d  1635.  For  the  onr»t 
he  published  two  works,  the  first  of  which  i> 
BO  fiu*  remailcabte  m  being  the  fint  speaBBCB 
in  Germany  of  copi>cr-plate  engraving  for  orgai 
or  clavier  music.     As  the  title  informs  us.  tht 

I*  Tbe  original  aaoM  of  this  work  caina  Into  tka  iiwuMiiia  ^  - 
M>.><  helea.  and  KM  mU     ^  «•  tokviac  I  imiM  to  WC 

*'  Koma  antlMrltlMMMV^Stonidt  oalpvfali  ««t«lM* 
M(  o(  BO  aonc*. 
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engraving  was  by  hia  own  hands,  '  Ricercar 
Tabulatura,  Organis  et  Organo«dia  unice  inser- 
TiensetmazimecondnoensadornataaJ.U.S.  .  . 
i(ju8dein<{uo  Autom  sumptibus  et  manibua  pro- 
priis  Aeri  Cuijito  insculpta  et  excusa.  Anno 
1624.'  Althougb  meutioued  by  Gerber,  thia 
work  was  unknown  to  modem  mosieiana,  until 
a  copy  sent  frotn  tlic  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart 
was  ahowu  at  the  Vieuua  Muaical  Exhibition 
of  1892.  The  engraving  is  said  to  be  mfter 
coanely  done.  Some  account  of  the  music  ia 
given  in  SeitTort,  fftschieMe  dcr  Klaviermusik; 
ti*l.  I.  [).  106.  It  consists  of  Riceix;ari  of  the 
earlier  Italian  fugal  type.  The  other  pabliahed 
work  of  Steiglfder  is  entitled,  'Tabulatur- 
Bnch  dariuneii  dusa  Vater  Uuser  auf  2,  3  and 
4  Stimmen  con4>unirt  nnd  vierxig  mal  Tariirt 
wiirdt  .  .  .  auf  Orgeln  und  alien  andem  j 
Instrumenten  ordentlich  m  appliciren  .  .  . 
1627.*  This  work  cousisti  of  forty  Boarbei- 
tungen  or  Variations  on  the  melody  of  tht- 
'Vater  I'nscr  ini  Himnielreich,'  wiiicli  show 
the  iuUueucti  of  the  newer  technit^ue  of  the 
English -Dntcih  Yariatlon  School  of  SweeUnek, 
as  well  as  of  the  South  German  ttxjcata  style  of 
George  Mullat.  Two  specimens  are  given  in 
Bitter,  OtaehiehU  de$  Orgdspicls,  lHoa.  87  and 
88.  J.  B.  M. 

8TEIN,  a  fiuniljr  of  pianoforte-makers  and 
players, 

1.  JoHANK  Anokxas,  the  founder  of  German 

pianofortc-niJiking,  was  born  at  Heidcsheim  in 
tlie  Palatinate  in  1728.  'Nothing  is  known  of 
his  early  life,  but  he  ap^jears  to  have  been  in 
Paris  in  1758,  and  to  have  remained  there  for 
some  years.  We  may  conclude  that  he  was  i 
engaged  in  organ-building  and  harpsichord- 
making,  since  he  was  not  only  a  goo<I  musician, 
but  a  proficient  in  both  handicrafts,  before  he 
turned  to  pianoforte-making.  After  Pans  we 
find  him  at  Angsbnrg,  organist  of  the  BarfUsser- 
kirdie,  the  famous;  ort^an  of  whicli  he  built,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Kreuzkirche.  When  the 
artioilePlAiroiOKn  was  written,  special  inquiries 
weve  made  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  to  (iiscov^  r 
any  pianofortes  remaining  of  Stein's  make,  ljut 
without  success.  [Several  examples  of  Stein's 
pianoforte,  exhibited  at  Vienna  in  1892,  are 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  St^  inort  of  New 
Uaven,  Conn.,  U.S. A.]  These  inquiries,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  dieoovery  of  a  grand  piano, 
which  was  secured  by  II.  Victor  Mahillon,  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Consenratoire,  tirusaels.  It 
is  inscribed 

Jaan  Andrt  Stein 

iMtenr  d'oqmM  et  dee  aaveeiaa 

Oipiniate  i  rBtfllas  dm  HinorltM 

The  action  of  this  bichord  grand  piano  is  the 
same  as  thatin  toI.  ill.  p.  725,  Fig.  10  of  this 
Dictionary,  which  was  copied  from  a  scaico 
pamphlet  preserved  in  the   Library  of  the 

I  th*  laat  flimrv  U  indicUnct,  and  M.  XahUUM  ttJnka  that  It 
lallht  br  A  or  «  i  nrtMd  Af  a 
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Gesellschaftder  Musikfreundc  at  Yienna.  The 

wedge  damper  is  Cristofori's  ;  the  escapement 
and  other  parts  of  the  action  dilfer  entirely 
from  that  maker's  and  from  Gottfried  Silbcr- 
mann's  as  preserved  in  three  instninicnts  at 
Potsdam,  in  which  the  Florentine  maker  Cristo- 
kni  is  okoely  followed.  This  instrument  has 
also  the  geiKruilh'irr  or  kiiet'-jedal  for  raising 
the  dampers,  which  preceded  the  foot-pedal. 
[See  Sordino.]  The  genouilli^re  and  Stein's 
escapement  are  described  by  Mozart  with  great 
gusto  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  mother,  in 
October  1777,  only  a  very  few  years  before  M. 
Uahilkn's  pteno  was  made.  'What  aetion  waa 
used  by  Spaeth  of  Ratisbon,  also  referred  to  bj' 
Mozart,  w^e  do  not  know,  but  M.  Mahillon's 
disoorery  at  Bmssels  of  a  square  piano,  with 
I  the  mdiments  of  Stein's  action  —  that  is,  the 
same  centred  perctjssion  without  tlu'  h  ipper 
escapement — leads  directly  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  simple  aetioD,  dwD^  aa  Mocsrt  found 
it  witliout  tho  fHcapement,  was  in  cnmnmn  me 
belore  Stein  brought  his  inventive  genius  to 
bear  npon  its  improvement. 

WoU'kor  von  Gontcrshanscn  {Di  r  I'lurierltaUt 
Frankfort,  1870,  p.  173)  gives  a  drawing  of  this 
action  without  hopper  escapement,  attributing 
it  to  Silbennann  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
without  proof.  Many  of  the  early  German 
pianos  have  neither  date  nor  inscription,  which 
makes  the  attribution  to  a  maker  diffienlt. 
AVo  are  disposed  to  think  that  Silbermann 
would  not  have  abandoned  the  good  action  of 
Cristofori,  which  he  knew  how  to  finish  well, 
for  a  crude  tentative  mechanism  ;  we  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Seven  Years'  War  having 
entirely  stamped  out  Saxon  pianoforte-making, 
a  new  era  began  with  the  restoration  of  |>eace, 
and  that  thf  iiK-rit  of  founding  tliat  r!t>rniaii 
pianoforte-making  which  was  so  long  ideutitied 
with  tiie  School  of  Yienna,  belongs  to  Stein, 
whose  inventive  talent  and  artit>tic  devotion 
were  displayed  in  the  good  instruments  he  made, 
which  by  1790  at  latest,  were  sdopted  ss  models 
both  in  North  and  South  Germany,  as  the  two 
grand  juanos  formerly  belonging  to  Queen 
Louise,  made  by  Huhn,  *  Organ -builder,'  of 
Berlin,^  and  preserved  in  memory  of  h«r  at 
Potsdam,  unmistakably  show. 

Gerber,  in  his  Lexiam,  has  preserved  a  list 
of  nmnerotis  inventions  by  Stein  [of  one,  the 
'  Melodica,'  the  inventor  ]uiblished  an  account 
in  1772],  of  which  none  are  now  of  value  save 
the  esca{x;ment  and  the  keyboard  shifting  by 
means  of  a  pedal.  He  introduced  the  latter  in 
liis  '  i^aitcnliarmonica '  in  1789,  carrying  the 
liammers  Ironi  three  strings  to  one,  which  he 
spaced  nther  away  fttm  the  other  two  unisons. 
This  'una  cofda'  he  named  'Sfrfnettohen.' 

i  One  o((hi  -f  tii«tr'Miii  nt«.  iii.l  njij  nr^  i  liy  Oif  i.Mi-r  xlic.  bfMB 
DO  Danic  outolde.  but  knt«rii«l  exjumunltun  (huwn  Uwt  Ui«  nMtkir 

Siluio  by  W«tth«.  SiJibUK  tk*  «flitel  bmM  lif  StMB  ol 
7W. 
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A.  W.  Thayer*  unearthed  a  record  of  Pastor 
Junker,  showing  that  Beethoven  in  1791,  when 
residing  at  Bonn,  always  used  an  instrument  of 
Stein's. 

Stoiii  (iit  il  in  1792,  leaving  two  sons,  Mat- 
thuus  Andreas  and  Friediich  (see  below),  and  a 
dangfater,  Mari*  Abiia,  known  at  Nakmute, 

who  in  1794  man  tel  StniBlur,  and  vaa  really 
the  nic)<^t  prominent  of  tha  graapk 

Thoug})  Streieher  nltimatety  raoeoedad  to  tiia 
basiness,   lii<  h  hud UeenreTnoved  fromAiig8bui*|; 

to  Vienna,  liis  ii.tiiu-  docs  not  appear  forsevernl 
years  in  connection  with  it.  [See  footnote  to 
PiANOFORTK,  vol.  liL  p.  7'25rt,  note  2.]  The 
firm  as  late  as  1801  was  '  Gcschwister  Stciii  '  ; 
subsequently  '  Namiotte  Stein '  only,  which 
appears  aa  the  maker's  name  on  a  grand  piano- 
forte with  six  jidlals,  existing  (188'J)  in  Windsor 
Castle.  For  the  continuation  of  the  Stein 
business  see  Streicher.  a.  j.  h. 

2.  Maria  Anna,  or  Nannkite  Stkin,  was 
born  Jan.  2,  1789,  at  Augsburg.  When  barely 
eight  she  played  to  Mozart  uu  his  visit  to 
Avg/Amrg  in  1777,  and,  in  spito  of  the  bad 
habits  she  had  contracted,  he  said  of  her  '  She 
may  do  yet,  for  she  has  genius  '  (Jahn,  i.  368). 
Her  tslent  and  eapaeity  were  so  obvions  that 
her  father  early  initiated  her  into  tho  details  of 
his  busine.ss,  and  on  his  death,  Feb.  29,  1792, 
she  carried  it  on,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother 
Hatthiias  Andreas,  witli  a  decision  and  energy 
almost  masculine.  In  1793  she  married  Johann 
Andreas  Streicher,  an  excellent  pianist  and 
teaoher  from  8tnt^;ait,  and  then  sihe,  her 
husband,  and  niotlicr.  moved  to  Vienna.  The 
new  firm  of  '  Nannotte  and  Andreas  Stein ' 
(constitnted  by  Imperial  decree  Jan.  17,  1794) 
established  itself  in  (h-  '  ivcd  Ruse,'  No.  ;'.01 
in  the  Landstrasse  sul>nrl).  In  ISTJ  the  factory 
was  removed  to  premises  of  their  own,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  some  years 
before.  No.  27  in  the  Ungargasac.  In  1802 
the  brother  and  sister  dissolved  partnership, 
eaeh  setting  up  for  themselves,  as  'Matthi&ns 
Andreas  Stein,'  and  *  Nannctto  Streicher,  gc- 
borene  Stein. '  Streicher,  who  had  hitherto  man- 
aged only  the  commercial  part  of  the  business, 
now  took  his  full  share  of  the  work.  Both  firms 
endeavoured  to  perfcet  their  instnuiienta  in 
every  possible  way,'-  while  still  adhering  to  the 
traditions  of  their  fitther,  and  Stein  of  Vienna 
became  a.s  celebratr>d  as  Stein  of  Augsburg  had 
been.  In  1823  the  Streiohers  took  into  partner- 
ship their  son  Johann  Baptist  (bom  in  Vienna, 
1796).  Nannette  Streicher  was  at  once  an 
energetic  and  capable  woman  of  business,  a 
pianist  of  remarkable  excellence,  a  person  of 
great  general  onltivation,  and  a  model  wife  and 
iiiotluT.  Her  name  is  closely  connected  with 
tltnt  of  Px-cthoven.    It  is  well  known  that  she 

I  AmtfAotm*,  1.  900-218. 

»  rnm  thto  Mrtod  Jam  tlw  tfr^ritod  'Tkiit  ■KfcMlim/  the 
frinrtpta  «f  vUck  «m  mllr  lb*  mm»  m  fhak  «( the  AvfAurg 


did  much  to  help  him  in  his  domestic  arr.L.^- 
ments,  lightened  the  burden  of  his  hooKker^ 
ing,  and  even  looked  after  his  bodily  h«altk 
Thayer,  in  hb  Beethoven  (iii.  239),  gives  m 
striking  picture  of  their  relationship.  [See  ai^ 
voL  i.  of  this  Dictionary,  pp.  247,  3411 
Nannette  Stniohar  died  Jan.  10,  1 888,  and  m 
followed  by  her  husband  on  May  25  of  tSf 
same  year.  The  business  was  carried  on  soen- 
rively  by  their  son,  J.  B.  Streicher,  and  b 
son,  Emil.    Her  brother, 

3.  Mattiiaus  Andreas  Steik,  wa.-?  l».rr  u 
Augsburg,  Dec.  12,  1776,  acconi{Minied  hia  i-isU- 
to  Vienna,  set  up  for  himself  in  1802,  mmoti 
Nov.  12,  1796,  and  dicti  May  6,  1842.  Hi^.  - 

4.  Karl  Ani>k£as,  also  a  piauofortc-nu&f 
and  oom poser,  was  bom  in  Vienna,  8e]>t.  4, 1717 
early  showed  talent  for  nni.'^ir,  and  became  x. 
excellent  pianist  and  teacher.     Uc  was  a  j<qi^ 
of  Fbniter  in  harmony  and  composition,  *v 
published  a  considerable  nnniltvr    of  wwb 
princijially  for  his  instrument.     llo  alsn  It-ft  : 
MS.,  among  others,  two  PF.  concertos  vt- 
ordiestra,  two  orahestral  overtures,  nnd  a  ottr 
opera  'Die  i^nldcne  Cans,'  wonis  by  Langitca 
He  appeared  several  times  in  public,  bat  bttaiT 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  fibotocy,  ia  t!* 
working  of  which  his  father  htud  early  isi:: 
ated  him.    In  1829  a  patent  wa«5  rrriiit-i  • 
him.    Karl  Andreas  travelled  much,  and  i: 
pianos  were  appreciated  abvond,  am  well  as 
the  first  artists  of  his  own  conntry.     In  IHi 
he  was  appomtcd  Court  ])ianoforte- maker.  B> 
book  'on  the  playing,  tuning,  and  pujaattttr 
of  stein  pianoforte  s,'  '  contains  vnltiable  mitar 
He  died  August  28,  1863.  c  f.  r. 

5.  His  nncle,  Fbisdbich,  was  bom  at  Ae^ 
burg.  May  26,  1784,  and  at  the  age  of  tn  w 
to  Vienna,  and  studied  counterjtoint  and  nc 
position  with  Albrechtsberger.  Ue  became  <sr 
of  the  first  pianoforte-plajw*  of  the  oapstd.«L 
was  considered  to  be  a  very  proniisinsj  com^'i*-" 
lie  appeared  rather  frequently  in  the  Aoprv^ 
andBnrgtheater  eonoerts  as  a  player  of  eoneola 
cMiK'cially  those  of  Mozart.  Keichardt  (April 
1809)  calls  him:  *A  performer  of  great  vo^ 
and  genius.  ...  A  rare  power,  coTiibine«i  wiL 
the  deei>est  feeling,  oharaoterised  his  perfloia- 
ance.  He  playod  some  of  Beethoven '* 
difficult  pieces,  and  variations  of  his  own  cca 
position,  foil  of  invention  and  deep  aentiMK 
and  of  monstroTi-;  iliUknilty.  Sitico  th.  n  I  hi" 
heard  him  at  home  on  his  magnificent  Strvkbc 
pianoforte,  and  am  confirmed  in  my  u  punas - 
his  assiduous  study  and  great  talents.'  Tk» 
eulogies  are  borne  out  by  otixa  ooatempxcT 
noticeji. 

Friedrich  Stein  is  the  subject  of  Bieals  aueui*^ 
(Xottzen,  p.  115).    Bcctlioven  had  jixytd 
('onoerto  in  G  at  his  own  concert,  Dec.  22.  If-'* 
(see  voL  i.     244),  with  astoni^ing  spirit  at 

r.  A,  ate..  Win.  ML  — 
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speed,  and  immediately  after  called  upon  Kies 
to  play  it  in  public,  with  only  five  days  for  its 
Stndy.  Rierf  naturally  shirked  such  a  task, 
preferring  to  play  the  C  minor  one  instead. 
At  this  1&  master  was  offended,  and  tamed  to 
Stein,  who  accepted  the  task,  but  was  unable  to 
aoooniplish  it,  and  played  the  C  minor  instead, 
not  satisiactorily. 

Stein  was  an  industrious  composer,  but  few  of 
his  vocal  conipositinns  reached  the  stago.  He  left 
three  operettas  aud  a  ballet,  of  which  only  one 
— *  Die  Badiante ' — came  to  publio  perform- 
ance.  AKo  a  set  of  Songs,  a  Violin  Concerto, 
a  Grand  tionata  lor  the  PF.,  aud  a  PF.  Trio. 
He  also  amuiged  BeetlioTen's  Fourth  and  Sixth 
SyniplionieH  for  two  PF.s.  A.  w.  T. 

STKlNliACIl,  K.Mii.  horn  Nov.  14,  lS  i9.  at 
Leugemiedeu  in  Ba*len,  stiidied  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorinm  1867-69,  and  in  1877  became 
conductorof  the  Town  Band,  and  in  1 898  Director 
of  the  Town  Theatre  of  Mainz.  lie  has  com- 
posed muoh  chamber  and  orchestral  musie  and 
many  songs. 

Fjutz,  bom  June  17,  1855,  at  Griinsfeld 
in  Baden,  brother  of  the  above,  whoee  pupil  he 
was  till  he  went  to  the  I^eipsig  GoDServatoriuin 
in  1873.  In  1880  he  l>ecanie  soooihI  Caj>ell- 
nieister  at  Mainz  till  1 886,  when  he  was  sunnnoned 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Heiningen  to  the  post 
ofroiifhii  tor  of  his  celebrated  orchestra,  and  later 
on  became  his  general  mnsic-diroctor.  In  1902 
he  Tinted  England  with  the  whole  of  the  MetU' 
ingon  orchestra,  and  made  one  of  the  greate^^t 
sensations  that  has  Ijeen  cau-sed  by  any  musituil 
performances  witliin  recent  years  in  this  country, 
his  renderings  of  I'ach  and  Brahms  being 
syw^eially  appreeiated.  All  tlie  tVnir  symphonies 
of  brahnis  were  included  in  his  progiunimes. 
In  1902  he  snoeeeded  Wiillner  as  Town  Oape11> 
nieister  and  Director  of  the  Conscrvatniiinii  at 
Cologne.  Ue  is  also  well  known  as  a  composer, 
ohiefly  through  his  septet  (op.  7)  and  a  Tiolon* 

cello  sonata.  H.  V.  H. 

STKINWAY  k  SONS,  an  eminent  firm  of 
pianolortc-makei-s  in  New  York,  distinguished 
by  the  merit  of  their  instramenta  and  1^  their 
commercial  enterprise,  which,  in  comparatively 
few  years,  have  placed  their  lirm  in  equal  rank 
with  those  famous  older  mslcers  in  Europe  whose 
achievonient-s  in  tlic  itnproveincnt  and  dovelop- 
ment  of  the  instrument  have  become  liistorical. 

Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  (originally  Stein'- 
WEO,  see  below)  was  born  Feb.  15,  1797,  at 
Wolfshagen,  in  the  Dnchy  of  Brunswick.  The 
youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve,  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  the  sole  mrviyor  of  his  fomily. 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty -one  he 
served  in  the  army,  and  during  tiiat  time  his 
natural  taste  for  musie  led  him  to  leam  the 
zither.  On  his  discharge,  which  was  honourably 
obtained,  from  the  army,  he  thought  of  hecoming 
a  cabinetmaker,  but  was  too  old  to  serve  the 
five  yens'  spprentioeship  and  five  yean  as 


journeyman  which  the  guild  rei^uired  prior  to 
his  becoming  a  master.    He  tiievefore  went  for 

a  year  to  an  irregular  master,  and  then  turned 
to  organ- building,  which  was  free  from  the 
narrow  Umits  of  a  guild.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, allowed  him  in  1825  to  marry  and  settle 
OS  a  cabinet-maker  at  Seesen,  near  the  Harz 
Mountains,  where  he  had  been  already  working  ; 
and  in  that  year  (Nov.  25)  his  eldest  son  Theo- 
dore was  Iwim.  Steinway  in  a  few  years  turned 
his  attention  to  piano -making,  and  in  1839 
exhibited  a  grand  and  two  square  pianos  at  the 
State  Fair  of  Brunswick.  Secscn  being  in 
Uauovetiau  territory,  the  foundation  of  the 
Prussian  *Zo!lTerein*  in  1845  brought  Stein* 
way's  hitherto  flouri.shing  business  to  a  stand* 
.still,  and  the  revolution  of  1818  destroyed  it 
entirely.  The  course  of  events  now  induc«-d 
Steinway  to  leave  Germany,  and  in  April  1849 
he  emigrated  to  New  York,  whither  his  family, 
yrith  the  exception  of  Theodore,  the  eldest  son, 
followed  him  the  next  year.  For  three  years 
the  father  and  the  three  sons,  Charles,  Henry, 
and  William,  worked  in  ditferent  New  York 
piano  factories.  In  March  1853  they  agreed 
to  unite  aud  start  in  business  on  their  own 
acc  ount,  and  the  firm  of  '  Steinway  k  S(ms  '  was 
established.  In  1855  they  exhibited  a  S(|uare 
piano  in  which  the  Amoiean  iron  finune  principle  * 
of  n  single  casting  was  romhined  with  a  cross 
or  over-strung  scale,  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  so-called  'Steinway  system,'  which,  as 
applied  to  grand  pianos,  attracted  great  attention 
in  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
Both  Charles  and  Henry  Steinway  dying  in 
1865,  Tlieodore,  the  eldest  son,  disposed  of  his 
business  in  Rninswick  and  became  a  partner  of 
the  New  Y'ork  firm.  Their  s})acious  concert- 
room  there  was  built  and  opened  in  1868. 
.M'ont  this  time  the  Stcinways  began  to  make 
upright  pianoe,  and  their  instnunentsof  all  kinds 
shown  at  Peris,  in  the  UniTsrsal  Bxhihitiott  of 
1867,  not  only  gained  them  suocess,  but  became 
models  for  Cermany,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  German  make  and  trade.  Henry  Stein* 
way,  the  father,  died  in  1871.  In  1875  the 
firm  openc«l  a  branch  in  London,  to  which  a 
concert-room  is  attached,  and  in  1880  another 
branch  establishment  at  Hamburg,  a.  j.  n. 
[The  first  grand  piano  was  made  by  Steinway 
k  Sons  in  April  1856,  the  upright  in  April 
1862.  In  May  1876  the  firm  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $1 ,500,000,  William  Steinway 
being  elected  president  ;  the  cajiital  stock  was 
increased  to  $2,000,000  in  1891.  William 
Steinway,  bom  Mavdi  ff,  1886,  at  Seesen,  re- 
mained its  financial  head  and  prime  factor  in 
its  development  until  his  death  on  Nov.  SO, 
1 896.  0.  F.  Theodore  Steinway,  bom  in  Seesen, 
Nov.  6, 1825,  died  March  6, 1889,  at  Branswick, 
was  the  scientific  constructor  to  whom  were  due 
many  of  the  inventions  which  gave  the  Steinway 
pianos  their  high  position.   The  offieen  of  flw 
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corpuratiuu  in  1907  are  Clmrlea  H.  iStcinway 
(son  of  Henry  Steinway,  bom  June  S,  1857), 

jiro.Hident  ;  Frederick  T.  Steinway  (son  of  Henry 
Sleinv/»y,  born  Feb.  9,  1860),  vice-presideut ; 
Nahnm  Stetson,  secretsTy ;  Friedrioh  Beide- 
nieister,  treasurer.  These  gentlemen,  tof^otlicr 
with  Henry  Ziegler  (grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  house,  bom  Oct.  80,  1857),  constructor, 
form  the  Board  of  Dtxeoton.  Among  the  j  uuior 
inenihers  of  the  house  are  two  sons  of  WiUiani 
Steiuway,  Theodore  E.  and  William  iL  St*;iu- 
w»y.  K&hitm  Stetson  entered  the  senrioe  of 
the  corporation  as  s;ilcsnmn  in  1S76;  Mr* 
Beidemeister  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  home 
sinoo  1891.  K.  s.  X. 

STEIXWEOf,  the  original  of  Steinway 
((iroti.iu,  HflUVri'h,  Schulz,  Til,  SrriNWKOS 
NAi  HKi>i.iiKi;).  This  finn  of  pianofort^-niakcrs 
in  Brunswick  succeeded,  as  the  style  implies, 
to  Mr.  Thcodor  Stcinweg  or  Steinway,  when  ho 
retired,  in  1865,  Ixoui  the  buaincas  founded  by 
his  father,  to  join  the  New  York  firm  of  Stein* 
way  k  Sons,  of  which,  being  tlie  eldest  l>r<itli«  r, 
he  became  the  senior  partner.  Soon  after  the 
Steinway  system  of  construction  was  brought 
out  in  America,  he  introduced  it  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  sea.son  of  1  StlO-tn  Ins  concert  instru- 
ments, made  on  that  princi[*le,  were  publicly 
*  used.  Hie  sacoesaors  in  ftunswiek  have  main* 
taiiied  the  good  reputation  he  founded  for  these 
instruments,  which  are  favoured  with  the  pre- 
ferenoe  of  stmie  eminent  pianists;  notably  of 
Madame  Schumann,  who  from  1870  use^i  them 
exclusively  in  Gennany  for  her  public  iK-rform- 
ances.  Although  the  present  finn  j)re8erve 
the  Steinway  model  in  tlu  muin,  they  claim 
to  have  made  deviil i.ms  and  alterations,  jmr- 
ticuiarly  iu  the  ucLion,  tiiat  give  the  instruments 
of  'Th.  Steinwegs  Naohfolger'  their  own 
cwh'  f.  A.  J.  n. 

ST  EN  HOUSE,  William,  a  writer  on  Scot- 
tish music,  was  bom  in  Roxburghshire,  in 
1773,  and  died  Nov.  10,  1827.  He  was  an 
acconiitant  in  Edinburt,'h,  and  Viefore  1817 
conceived  the  idea  of  annotating  Johnson's 
Scds  .Uusiad  Museum,  with  historical  references 
repirdingboth  words  and  inusio.  Fie  eoiitribnted 
specimens  of  these  notes  to  JUlackwood'a  Magazuie 
for  July  1817.  For  a  republication  of  the 
Scots  Mutical  Museum,  Stcnhouse's  notes  were 
printed  in  1820,  but  laid  aside  for  a  considerable 
period,  being  ultimately  published  in  1839 
and  again  in  1853.  Stenhonse's  work  has  been 
a  bono  of  contention  among  musical  antiquaries 
since  its  publication. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  mass  of  interest* 
ing  and  trustworthy  information  in  the  notes, 
together  with  many  careless  and  slipshod 
refersnoes  which  have  caused  the  whole  work 
to  be  condemned. 

Stenhouse  edited  the  musical  portion  of 
Jamiis  Hogg's  JacobUc  Jiclus,  lii  19-21.    f.  k. 

STEPHENS,  OATHEBira,  bom  in  London, 


Sept.  18,    1794   [the  daught^^r    of  Lh*,-. 
Stephens,  a  carver  and  gilder  in  Park  Stm 
having  given  early  indications  of  aptitn-it  r 
music,  was  in  1807  placed  under  tbeinstneti . 
of  Gesualdo  Lansa,  whose  i>ui>il  Ab  remmt^ 
for  five  years.    Elarly  in  Ibi'J  she  app'c»r« : 
subordinate  parts  at  the  Pantheon  as  a  icnr> 
of  an  Italian  Opera  Company.     Soon  afierrv. 
her  father,  dksatisfied  with  the  apfarai: 
small  jirogress  she  ma<lc  under  Lanz.*,  jhAc-. 
her  under  the  tuition  of  Thomas  W'ekk 
Sept.  28,  1818,  she  appeared  azunsyiiMwIr. 
Covent  Garden  as  Mandane  in    *  Arta-xer  - 
with  decided  success.     She  repeated  the  ^ 
on  Sept.  28,  as  *  Min  Stevens,*  and  on  Sept  >. 
under  her  proper  name.    On  Oct.  22,  she  m. 
Polly  in  'The  Pieggar's  Opt^ra,'  Ros^tU 
'Love  in  a  Village,'  and  afterwards  Cisa  : 
'The  Duenna,'  in  each  gaining    gtwai  z 
public  favour.     In  March  1814   she  wss  ?: 
gaged  at  the  Concert  of  Antieut  .Music,  ic: 
later  In  the  year  she  sang  at  tbe  faetifsh  f 
Norwich  and   Birmingham.      [She    saiur  - 
Edinburgh  in  1814,  and  at  Dublin  in  ISl' 
18'21,  and  1826.    Diet,  of  Nat.  £iug.]  & 
continued  at  Covent  Garden  from  1813  nfc 
1822,  when  she  broke  with  the  m;inag«i  c 
a  question  of  terms  and    transferred  kr 
services  to  Dnuy  Lone^    She  oooupied  ^ 
prinripal  j^osition  on  the  English  oj^eraticsop 
at  tlie  lirst  concerts,  and  the  festarahi^  oft 
1835,  when  she  retired  into  private  lift,  fit 
voice  was  a  pure  soprano,  rich,  fnll,  •lldpe■■^ 
fill,  and  of  extensive  conipa.<«.  and  herex*>im 
neat,  althougii  not  very  remarkable  for  brillut . 
She  somewhat  keked  dramatio  inatiDct  tr 
power,  and  her  einnx  iation  was  verv  1<*1. 
she  excelled  in  the  expression  of  q^uiet  devotket. 
feeling  and  simple  pathos.     In  soch  soain  » 
Handel's  'Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair,' t^- 
'  If  guiltless  blood,'  and  in  ballads  like  'Aak 
Robhi  Gray,*  and  *  Savonmeen  Deelish,'  <^ 
captivated  every  hearer.    On  April  19,  IS^ 
she  was  married  to  the  widowed  ortog^-tiirjr 
Earl  of  EsufiX  in  his  house  No.  9  Bel^< 
Square,  1  and  on  April  23,  1839,  beeane  i» 
willow.    She  survived  him  for  nearly  for*} 
three  years,  dying  in  the  house    in  niJct 
she  was  married,  Feb.  22,  1882.    [A  portnr 
by  John  JaokKm  is  in  the  National  Poriai; 
Gallery.]  w.  h.  a. 

STEPHENS,  Charles  Edward,  neph*»<? 
til.   ]. receding,  was  bora  in  Edgware  Bosl 
March  18,  1^-21.     Di»j>layin;;  early  tokens 
musical   organisation,  he  was  placed 

I  In  til*  PiftrUb  Rrylftor  of  St  0«M|«ni.  n«M«<r 

niarrliu,"''  wa»  nrliilruillv  m\*Ti^  tu  hft<  Inf  tmrfu  i-rJ/hr^t/"^  i- 
P»ri-li  rtnii.  )i  ■  Tht-.,'  U^t  thn- ■» > • .  n .  h- tM  -  .  •  ,«„.■  ^- 
rrntrd  (In  two  pUuM)  with  a  tikarp  iiutrummit.  ud  '»  9iif*" 

StioM*'  witMHi  vmm  Vm  mmmim.  tat  •itiMirt  aajr  mMi/ 
aaUMntlistlan  of  ta*  tltaMttaii  Mnf  mmOt  In  tiw  1U*mm.  1* 

orl^n*!  pittry  U  pr»\nl  l>jr  th*  wonlx  '  thr  Pan«h  <  'li'i-^-fc '  iiw* 
ing  uimlU-rnJ  ill  the  t-*rlirt<-J  i-«.pj-  of  Ih.'  R/^i.r.  r  »t 
H'juw.  uuUIJIarck  188S.  whrn  Uta  tltacrrpuH-}  oiui  pi>iuiMi«!X 
th>>  prrMBt«lttW,aadCMM»n«  Uk«D  tsriti  comdioi^  IIK*- 
bebupodtlHStMaiiB  MUtMT  tlM««M*  o<aD  fluiBBta  vMktM 
Of  (lw<itn0tl«Ha<tteArtaC  rrtlaiwwit  m  to  iS  mt^  !■ 
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Cipriani  Potter  for  pianoforte,  J.  A*  Hamilton 

fV»r  harnioiiy,  cunitiTpoint,  and  coniposition, 
and  Heiiiy  iilagiuve  for  the  violin.  In  he 
ma  eleetod  organist  of  St.  Msrk'a,  Myddelton 
Smiaro,  and  siibscqnently  hclil  the  same  office 
at  Holy  Trinity,  Tiuldington,  1846  ;  St.  John's, 
Hanq^tead,  18r)6  ;  St  .  Mark's,  St.  John's  Wood, 
1862-63;  St.  Clement  Danes,  1804-69,  and 
St.  Saviours,  Paddiii<;t<)ii,  1871^-7').  In  18r»0]ie 
was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1857  a  member 
of  the  Fbilharmonic  Society,  of  whieh  ho  was 
repeateflly  olioscn  a  director.  In  1S65  lie  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists,  in  1 8  7  0 
an  honorary  member  of  l£e  Bojal  Aoademy  of 
.Music,  and  in  1877  a  licentiate,  hunoria  causA,  of 
'IVinity  College,  London.  His  first  im]»ort'i!it 
composition  was  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  viului,  and 
violoncello,  prodticed  at  Uie  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  himself  perfomiing  the  j>ianofort«^ 
part ;  his  works  also  include  several  concert 
overtures  of  merit.  No.  4  of  which,  'A  Dream 
of  Happiness,'  was  played  at  the  Crj'stal  Palace, 
Nov.  13,  1875.  He  also  composed  many  works 
for  pianoforte  and  organ,  and  much  vocal  music, 
comprising  anthems  and  services,  songs,  ballads, 
part-songs, etc.  His  part-song, 'Come, fill  yoright 
merrily,'  gained  the  prize  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
LesUo's  Ghohr  in  1858,  and  in  April  1879  be 
was  awarded  both  th(!  first  and  second  prizes 
given  by  Trinity  College,  l^)ndon,  for  the  beat 
string  quartet.  [His  symphony  in  O  minor 
was  j.Lrl"tirnicd  at  the  Pliilliarmonic  Concert  in 
March  1.S91.  He  died  in  London,  July  1 3, 1 S92, 
and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green.]    w.  ii.  ii, 

STEPHENS,  JoRN,  Mns.D.,  educated  as  a 
•  horister  in  (Houcester  Cathedral,  in  1746 
succeeded  Edward  Thomson  as  organist  of 
Salisbory  Oatiiedral.  He  graduated  as  Hn8.I>. 
at  Canil 'ridge  in  1763,  conducted  the  Cloucestcr 
Festival  in  1766,  and  died  Dec  16,  1780. 
A  Tolnme  of  'Cathedral  Music'  by  him, 
edited  by  Highmore  Skeati,  was  pablished 
in  1805.  \\\  H.  n. 

STERKEL,  JoiiANN  Fbakz  Xav£R  (Abb^ 
Sterkel),  bom  at  Wiirxbnig,  Dee.  8,  1760,  was 
a  distin^^uishcd  amateur.  Thou;:h  music  formed 
a  part  of  his  education  it  was  only  a  part.  He 
went  through  his  college  oonrae  at  Wttxzburg 
University,  took  orders  and  became  vicar  and 
organist  of  Neumiinster.  In  1778  he  was  called 
to  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz  at  Ascliaf- 
fenburg  as  chaplain  and  pianist  Next  year 
tlic  Elector  8fnt  him  on  a  jotirncy  through  Italy; 
success  attended  him  everywhere,  and  at  Naples 
he  broQgfat  out  an  opera,  'Famaoe,'  In  1780, 
with^Iat.  In  1781  he  retunuMl  to  Mainz  and 
was  promoted  to  a  canonry.  All  this  time  he 
was  composing  as  well  as  playing  in  all  depart- 
ments of  music.  He  wrote  about  this  date  some 
Oennan  songs  which  were  great  favourites,  and 
he  formed  some  excellent  pupils — among  com- 
posers Hoftnann  and  Znlehner,  among  siagera 
Griinbaum  and  Kiraohbaam.    In  September 


1791  occurred  the  great  musical  event  of 

Sterkel's  life,  thougli  he  proliably  did  not  know 
its  significance — his  meeting  with  Beethoven, 
then  a  youth  of  twenty.    Beethoven  came  to 

Aschaffenburg  with  the  band  of  the  Elector  of 
Iktnn,  and  was  taken  by  Ries  and  Simrock  to  call 
on  the  great  player,  whose  reputation  was  some- 
thing like  that  of  Liszt  in  after  years.  Stericel 
was  the  first  great  executant  that  Beethoven 
had  iieard,  and  the  extreme  retiuement  and 
finish  of  his  style  evidently  stmek  him  much. 
He  watclifi]  him  witli  the  closest  attention,  and 
not  unnaturally  declined  to  play  ui  his  turn,  till 
Sterkel  induced  him  to  do  so  by  speaking  of  his 
twenty-four  v  ui  itious  on  Righini's  '  Venni 
Anion'.'  Tliey  iiad  Wen  published  only  a  few 
months  previously,  and  Sterkel  declaixnl  that 
they  were  so  hard  that  he  did  not  believe  even 
tlic  comj^ser  could  play  them.  Beethoven 
played  what  he  could  recollect,  and  improvised 
othera  fully  equalling  the  originals  in  difficulty 
— but  the  curious  thing  was  that  he  adopted 
Stcrkel's  delicate  style  all  through.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  met  again.  In  1798 
Sterkel  succeeded  Righini  as  Capellraeister  to  the 
Elector,  and  this  threw  him  still  more  into  .seri- 
ous composition  ;  but  the  French  war  forced  the 
Eleetor  to  leave  Mainz,  and  his  Oapellmeistsr 
returned  tn  Wiirzburg.  In  1S05  he  became 
Cai)cllnRistor  at  Katisbou,  where  all  his  old 
energy  revived,  and  be  taught  and  compoeed 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success.  The 
war  of  1813  at  lenj^'th  drove  him  back  from 
Ratisbon  to  Wiirzljurg,  and  there  he  died  Oct.  ■ 
21,  1817. 

The  list  of  Sterkel's  jnibli.slird  compositions 
is  immense.  [See  the  Qmllen-Lexikon.^  Item- 
htaoea  10  symphoniea  ;  3  overtures  ;  a  string 
(juintet ;  aquartet  for  PF.  and  strings  ;  6  string 
trios  ;  6  do.  duos  ;  6  PK  concertos  ;  a  very 
large  number  of  sonatas  for  PF.  both  for  two  and 
four  hands  ;  variation.s,  and  minor  pieces ;  10 
collections  of  songs  for  voice  and  PF. ;  Italian 
canzonets,  duets,  etc.  The  number  of  editions 
which  some  of  these  went  through  shows  how 
widely  jwpular  Sterkel  was  in  his  day.  [A 
Mass,  and  a  Te  Deuni  are  in  MS.]  O. 

STERLING,  AMToraKTTB,  bom  Jsn.  28, 
1850  (?),  at  Sterlingville,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  She  possessed,  even  in  childhood,  a  voice 
of  extraordinary  range,  which  aftcnvards  settled 
into  a  oontralto  of  great  richness  and  volume, 
with  a  comim.ss  from  to  /".  lb  r  first 
serious  study  of  singing  began  in  1S67  in  New 
York  under  Signer  Abella,  better  known  aa  the 
liu.sliand  of  Mme,  d'Angri.  She  came  to  England 
in  1868  and  remained  a  few  months,  singing 
chiedy  in  the  provinces,  en  route  for  Oennany. 
There  she  was  first  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Marches! 
at  Cologne.  Ili'-n  of  Pauline  Viardot  at  Baden- 
Baden,  and  lastly  of  Manuel  Garcia  in  London, 
fflie  returned  to  America  in  1871,  and  soon  took 
a  hi|^  position  as  a  oonoertHringer.   On  May 
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13,  1S73,  she  ti>nk  li-.iVf  of  ln-r  native  CDWiitry 
in  a  concert  at  the  Irving  Hail,  Boston,  arrived 
in  England,  and  mode  ber  first  appearance  on 
Nov.  5  at  the  Covfiit  Garden  Promenade  Con- 
cert, under  the  conductorship  of  Sir  Julius 
Benedict.   At  the  Crystal  Falaoe  she  first  sang 
oil  !)<>(■.  6,  and  shortly  after  appeared  at  the 
Saturday  PMukr,   Feb.  21,  1874,  Sacred 
Harmonic,  Fhilhannonk:,   Albert  Hall,  and 
London  Ballad  Concerts.    At  Gloucest'  r,  in 
the  following  September,  she  aang  at  tlie 
Festival.    She  was  married  on  Easter  Sunday 
1875,  at  the  Savoy  Chapel,  to  Mr.  John 
MaoKinlay ;  and  from  that  time,  excepting  a 
few  months  in  the  same  year,  when  .she  sang 
in  America  in  a  series  of  fm-ty  coueerts  under 
Theodore  Thomas,  resided  in  London,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  singers  there.    She  was 
not  unknown  in  classical  mu.sic.    On  her  first 
arrival  hero  she  sang  the  Cradle  Song  from 
i3ach'8  Christmas  Oratorio  with  much  ell'eet, 
and  her  repertory  contained  songs  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Schumann.    But  she  was  esscntiallr 
a  ballad  singer.    Her  voice  was  one  of  groat 
beaitty  and  attractiveness  ;  but  it  was  her 
earnestness  and  intention,  the  forte  which  sho 
threw  into  the  story — especially  if  it  was  weird 
or  grim,  .such  as  -The  thne  fishers,'  'The 
sands  of  Dee,' or  'Tlie  three  ravens' — and  the 
distinctness  with  which  she  declaimed  the 
words,  that  formed  the  real  secret  of  her  success. 
[She  died  at  Hampstead,  Jan.  9,  1904,  and  was 
cremated  .it  the  (tolder's  Green  Crematorium. 
H«r  son,  Mr.  .Sterling  Mac  Kin  lay,  a  baritone 
singer,  puhlished  a  memoir  in  190(5.]  o. 

STERN,  Jl'lius,  was  liorn  at  Breslau,  August 
8,  18'JO,  but  removed  at  an  early  ago  to  Berlin, 
where  he  learne<l  ninsie  niidi-r  Miurcr,  G.iti/, 
and  Rungcnhogon,  at  the  Singakadeniie  and  tliu 
Royal  Andemy  of  Arts  and  soon  began  to  com- 
pose. '  Please  enquire  about  Mr.  Julius  Stern 
of  Berlin,'  says  ^lendelssohn,^  'who  has  sent 
me  a  book  of  songs  with  a  kind  note.  From 
the  first  glance  I  think  they  show  talent,  but 
1  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  else  about 
him.'  In  1843  he  received  a  travelling  scholar- 
ship from  tlio  King,  which  led  him,  first  to 
Dresden  for  the  s[)ecial  study  of  siogiug,  and 
then  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  known  as 
conductor  of  the  German  '  Gesangverein.'  Here 
he  ]>erformed  the  'Antigone,'  tirst  in  the  studio  of 
Henry  Lehmann  the  painter,'  and  then  at  the 
Od(5on  Theatre,  which  drew  from  MendeLssohn  a 
very  characteristic  letter  (May  27,  1844).  In 
1849  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  1847  founded 
thi>  well-known  Rin^'int^  Society  whicli  bore  hi.s 
name.  The  first  performance  of  'Elijah'  in 
Oct.  1847  gare  a  specimen  of  the  powers  of 
111''  nr  w  A'^-ini  iiition,  and  the  level  has  since 
been  fully  maintained  by  performances  of  a 
very  wide  range  of  works  both  ancient  and 
nvxlem.    In  1872  the  Sodsty  celebrated  its 
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25th  anniversary,  amid  an  entliusiasm  which 
conclusively  showed  how  wide  and  deep  was  the 
public  feeling.  In  1 874  ill-health  oblig^l  Stem 
to  retire  from  the  couduetorship,  and  he  wa-s 
succeeded  by  STociuiAUiUtN,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1878  hy  Max  Britch  (till  1880^  Bmfl 
RuDOKKK  (1880-WV,  Fr.  Geknsheim  (1S90- 
1904X  and  Oskar  md  (1904  to  the  present 
time). 

Meantime,  in  1850,  with  Kullak  and  Marx, 
he  had  founded  his  Conaervatorium,  which, 
notw^ithstanding  the  defection  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, still  flourishes  and  has  educated  many 
good  musicians.  From  1869  to  1871  he  con- 
ducted the  Berlin  '  Sinfonie-Capelle,'  and  at 
Christmas  1873  undertook  the  Reichshall  Con- 
certs, which,  however,  were  not  commercially 
succeesful,  and  only  lasted  for  two  seasons.  He 
then  confined  himself  to  hi.s  Conaervatorium  till 
his  death,  Feb.  27,  1883.  Stem  has  published 
I  many  vocal  pieces  and  arrangements,  but  his 
njost  enduring  work  will  probably  be  hi.s  edition 
of  Exercises  by  Vaccaj  (liote  k  Bock),  Cres- 
centini  (Peters),  etc  He  was  made  a  '  Konigliche 
Musikdirector '  in  1849,  and  *  Kdnigliehe  Pko- 
feasor '  in  1  "^00.  o. 

STERN,  Lkopoli)  Lawrence,  violoucelli-st, 
born  at  Brighton,  A])ril  5,  18t}2.  He  belonged 
to  a  nuKsieal  family,  his  father  Ixung  a  German 
violinist  and  his  mother  (iitr  Annie  Lawrence) 
an  English  pianiat.  From  his  early  youth  he 
showed  stroni,'  n!i!«i<  al  leanings,  and  as  a  \>*?y 
played  the  druui  m  the  '  Brighton  Symphony 
Society,'  of  which  his  father  was  the  conductor. 
In  1877  he  iHTame  a  student  at  the  South 
Kensington  S(  Imol  of  (  'heniislry,  keeping  up  hia 
music  mean\\li:li  .  an  i  eventually  lH.'gan  the 
violoiierllinnnli  I  llu^o  Daubert.  In  1880  he  ac- 
cepted a  iiuiiincss  appointment  at  Thomliebank 
near  Gla.«gow  ;  but  three  years  later  he  finally 
abandoned  chemistry  in  fivnur  of  nmsi'-  and, 
returning  to  London,  cntercd  the  iioyal  Academy 
of  Music,  .studying  the  violoncello  first  under 
Signor  I'ezze  and  then  under  I'iatti,  and  snl^se- 
quently  visiting  Leipzig  in  order  to  take  lessons 
from  Julius  Klengel  and  Davidov.  Returning 
to  England  in  I'^^t],  lie  jiliycd  l)oth  in  Lon<loH 
and  the  Provinces,  accomjuinied  Patti  on  one 
of  her  tours,  and  later  on  played  in  c^ncert^i  with 
Saurct  and  Paderewski.  In  Paris  he  played 
with  Godard  and  Massenet.  In  1895  he  visited 
PkBgne,  where,  being  favourably  impressed  by 
his  I'layiag^  Dvorak  selected  him  to  bring  out 
his  ViolonoeUo  Concerto,  and  came  himself  to 
London  to  omidQet  hi  paraon  the  first  pnblio 
performance  of  the  same,  which  took  ]A.\'-q  at 
the  Philharmonic  Concert  in  March  IbVC,  when 
Stem  achieved  his  greatest  snoosss.  He  subae- 
quently  ]dayod  it  at  Fragtie,  the  I>cipz%Oewand< 
haus,  and  tiie  Berlin  Philharmonic 

In  1897  and  1698  Stem  tomed  throagh  tiie 
United  States  and  CaiiKln,  and  henceforth  !\\>- 
peared  but  rarely  before  an  English  audience. 
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Of  Mnnewliat  delioste  health,  the  itnin  of  public 

playing  slowly  undenninecl  his  constitution, 
and  finally  compelled  him  in  1 893  to  abandon 
an  American  tour  and  return  to  London,  where, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-two  on  Sept.  10,  1904. 

iSteru  was  twice  married  :  tirstly,  in  1891,  to 
Kettie  Ourpenter,  a  vioUnist  ofaome  diatiiioti«n ; 
and  secondly,  in  1898,  to  Suzanne  Adantt,  the 
accomplished  operatic  singer. 

In  his  early  yean  Leo  Stem  played  uimu  a 
violoncello  hy  Onidantus,  later  on  the  '  ( u  ncral 
Kyde'  Stradivari  (an  instrument  of  lurj.;e 
proportions),  and  finally  on  the  '  Buudiot ' 
Stnidivari.  w.  w.  c. 

STEVENS,  Richard  John  Samuel,  born  in 
London,  March  27,  1757,  was  educated  in  St. 
Paol's  Oathedral  ohoir  under  William  Savaoe. 
H«  distinguished  himself  as  a  glee  conipo.scr, 
and  obtained  prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  for  hia 
glees,  'See,  what  horrid  tempests  rise,'  1782, 
and  *It  waa  a  lover  and  his  lass,'  1786.  Ho 
was  appointe<l  organist  of  the  Temple  Church, 
1786,  organist  of  the  Charter  House,  1796 
(retaining  hie  appointment  at  the  Temple),  and 
on  March  17,  1801,  was  elpcted  Professor  of 
Music  in  Oresham  College.  He  published  three 
sets  of  glees,  three  harpsiehord  sonatas  (op.  1), 
and  songs.  Nine  glees  and  a  oatch  by  him  are 
included  in  Warren's  collections.  Among  his 
best  glees  may  bo  mentioned  '  Ye  spotted 
snakes,'  '  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,' 
*Crabl)ed  ago  and  yonth,'  'Sigh  no  more,  ladies,' 
'The  cloud -capt  towers,'  '  From  Oberon  in  fairy 
land,*  all  of  whioih  stQl  retain  their  popularity 
with  lovers  of  that  ola^^s  of  coniiK>.sition.  He 
edited  '  Sacred  Music  for  one,  two,  three  and 
fonr  voices,  from  the  works  of  ^e  most  esteemed 
composers,  Italian  and  English,'  an  excellent 
collection  in  3  vols.  fol.  He  died  Sept.  23,  I 
1837.  [He  left  a  valuabh»  collection  of  music 
to  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Music.]    W.  H.  H. 

STEVENSON,  Siii  John  ANtmEw,  Knight, 
Mus.D.,  son  of  John  Stevenson,  a  violinist  in 
the  State  Band  in  DaUin,  was  bom  in  Dublin 
about  1 762.  In  1771  hewasadniittod  a  chorister 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  in 
1775-80  was  in  the  choir  of  St  I^trick's  Cathe- 
dral. He  became  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Patrick's 
in  178H  and  of  Christ  Church  in  1800.  He 
composed  new  music  to  O'Kectie's  farces,  '  Tlie 
Son-in-Uw*  (1781),  'The  Dead  Alive'  (1781), 
and  'Tlie  A^TCfublc  Surprise  '  (1 7^2),  to  enable 
them  to  be  |)erformed  in  Dublin,  and  also  com- 
posed tar  the  Irish  stage  some  of  the  music  of 
•Tl»e  Contract,'  1  7S2  ;  '  Love  in  a  blaze,'  1799  ; 
'  The  Patriot,"  1810  ;  '  The  Burning  of  Moscow,' 
and  'Bedouins,'  1801.  He  obtained  his 
honorary  Mus.D.  degree  at  Dublin  in  1791,  and 
his  kiiighthoofl  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (Lord 
Hardwicke)  in  1803.  [In  1814  he  was  a]>- 
pointed  the  first  wganlst  and  musical  dinotor 
at  the  Osstle  CSiapeL]  He  composed  some 


Servioeo  and  Anthems  (a  collection  of  which  he 

published,  with  his  j)ortrait  prefixcil,  in  1825), 
'  Thanksgiving '  (Dublin  Musical  Festival,  Sept. 
1831),  an  oratorio,  and  numerous  glees,  duets, 
canzonets,  songs,  etc  But  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  the  symphonies  and  aeconi- 
panuuents  to  the  collection  of  Irish  Melodies, 
the  words  §er  which  were  written  by  Thomas 
Moore.  He  died  at  Headfort  Houp*',  while  on 
a  visit  to  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness  of 
Headfort,  Sept.  14,  1888.  [A  monument 
was  erected  to  hi.s  memory  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  A  bitigrapliical  sketcli,  by  Joliii 
Bumpu.s,  appeared  in  1893.]  w  .  n.  ii.  ;  addi- 
tions and  corrections  by  w.  H.  G.  v. 

STEWART,  Neil.  One  of  the  early  Edin- 
burgh music- publishers.  In  1759  he  was  at 
the  sign  of  the  '  Violin  and  German  Flute  *  in 
the  Exchange,  but  before  1761  he  had  removed 
to  a  shop,  'opposite  the  Head  of  Blackfriar^a 
Wynd,'  which  had  probably  been  Bremner^a 
])laco  of  business.  He  again  removed  to  the 
Exchange,  and  then  to  Miln's  Square  (now 
demoliahed),  facing  the  Tron  Church.  After- 
wards the  business  was  in  Bsrliament  flqnaie, 
and  finally  in  South  Bridge  Street.  Tlie  stock- 
in-trade  and  plates  were  sold  otf  by  auction  in 
1806.  Originally  founded  by  the  elder  Neil 
Stewart,  the  business  afterwards  developed  into 
a  partnership  as  'Neil  Stewart  &  Company,' 
and  finally  belonged  to  Neil  and  Malcolm 
Stewart,  the  two  sons. 

The  .'^truart  publications  coni))ri.se  a  great 
bulk  of  important  works  of  Scottish  music,  and 
include  vepublieationsoflfGibbon;  ooUeotionsof 
reels  and  country  dances ;  marclies  and  minuets ; 
M'Glashan's  works;  Scots  Sou^;  and  great 
quantities  of  interesting  music  sheets.  F.  iL 
.STEWART,  Sir  Roiiekt  Pukscott,  Knight, 
I  JIus.  1).,  son  of  Cliarles  Frciierick  Stewart,  libra- 
rian of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Dec.  16,  1825.  He  was  educated  as  a 
chorister  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  oiganist  in  1844, 
in  which  year  he  was  also  appointed  organist 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1846  lie  became 
conductor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  Choral 
Society,  the  members  of  which  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  jwrfomiance  of  his  music  for 
degrees  of  Mus.  B.  and  Mus.D.  which  took 
place  in  1851,  besides  presenting  him  with  his 
graduate's  robea  and  a  Jewelled  bfttmi.  In 
1852  he  liecame  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Mnalo  in  the  Univerrity  of  Dublin.  For 
the  great  Peace  Festival  lull  at  Boston  in 
America,  in  1872,  he  comjKisci]  a  fantasia  on 
Irish  airs  for  orchestra,  organ,  and  chorus,  but 
declined  the  invitation  to  represent  Ireland 
tliere.  On  this  occasion  he  received  knight- 
hood from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (Earl  Spencer) 
fand  became  Professor  of  Theory  in  the  Boyu 
Izish  Academy  nt  Husic].    In  1878  be  was 
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appointed  oondiietor  of  the  Dablin  Philliar- 
monio.  He  died  in  Dublin,  March  24,  1S94. 
Amongst  Sir  liobert  Stewart's  many  composi- 
tioDB,  hia  'f^h-es  dcMms  partjonlg  mention. 
In  this  brancli  of  li  id  art  he  won  nnmennu  prizes 
and  well-merited  renowni.  Tlia  inoro  imiwrtant 
works  include  au  odu  lor  the  u]>t!uing  uf  the 
Oork  Exhibition  of  1 852 ;  '  Ode  on  Shakespeare, ' 
produced  at  the  Hirniingliain  Fcstivjil,  Tf/O  ; 
and  two  Cantatas,  '  A  Winter  I^'ight's  Wake  ' 
and  *The  Eve  of  8.  John.'  He  edited  the 
Irish  'Ohnroh  Hymnal '  (1876> 

Sir  Robert  Stewart  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
aa  an  organist  and  extemporiser  ;  his  playing 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  and  at  that  of 
Manclicster  in  1857  excited  general  admiration. 
As  occupant  of  the  Dublin  Chair  of  Music,  his 
exoeUent  leotnree  and  writings  on  musio  bore 
evidence  to  his  wide  culture  and  Iit*  rary  skill, 
as  well  aa  to  his  high  musical  attainments. 
[He  was  the  first  to  require  candidates  for  the 
musical  degrees  to  pass  a  literary  test,  and 
the  gocxl  example  was  afterwards  followed  at 
Cambridge.  A  portrait  by  Sir  T.  A.  Jones  is 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Musio,  and  his 
statue  is  on  Leinster  Lawn,  Dublin.  A  V»iograj>hy 
by  Olinthus  John  Viguoles  appeared  in  1898, 
and  Dr.  Galwiek*s  The  Wurks  ef  Sir  S.  P. 
Stfu-tirt,  with  a  catalogue  of  his  conipoiitions 
(Dublin,  1902),  may  be  consulted.]  H is  musical 
memory  was  remarkable.  w.  ii.  h. 

STIASTN^,  15EUSAKDWFAZEL,>iolonoellist, 
was  born  at  Prague  in  1  770.  Little  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Prague 
oldiMtra,  studied  with  fleegr  and  was  prob- 
aUy  professor  at  the  Conscrvatorium,  to  which 
he  dedicated  his  work  on  the  violoncello. 
It  is  remarkable  fbr  what  may  be  almost  called 
a  treatise  on  the  accuinpaniment  of  recitative 
as  it  was  then  ^actis«  d. 

SriABTNf ,  JOBAKN,  brother  of  the  above,  was 
bom  at  Pn^e  in  1774.  We  know  scarcely 
anything  of  his  career  except  that  he  was  in 
the  orchestra  at  Prague  in  1800-20.  He  seems 
to  have  studied  harmony  and  the  Tk>l<moeUo  at 
Prague,  uudcr  his  brother,  but  he  must  have 
soon  left  that  city,  as  he  is  described  on  the 
title  of  his  op.  3  as  '  Yioloncelle  de  S.  A.  R.  le 
Oiand  Due  de  Frankfort'  According  to  F^tis 
ha  WSa  musical  director  ;it  Nuremberg  in  1820, 
and  from  theuco  went  to  Alaunheim.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  in  London,  and  he  dedicated 
two  of  his  finest  compositions  to  Lindley  and 
CrosdiU,  as  well  as  his  three  duets,  op.  8,  to  Sir 
W.  Onrtis.  His  last  and  perhaps  finest  wotk 
was  published  and  probably  written  in  London. 
He  was  also  in  Paris,  where  he  armnired  his  op. 
1 1  for  violonoello  and  piano,  and  he  dcii  icated  his 
op.  8  to  the  pnpfls  of  the  Oonservatoire.  There 
exists  a  beautiful  French  edition  of  his  six 
grand  duets,  op.  1,  and  also  of  his  two  sonatas, 
op.  2,  the  latter  in  soors.  Though  the  list  of 
his  wnrim  only  amoonts  to  thirteen  in  nnmber, 


I  the  originality  end  purity  of  tliem  all  mtMi 

him  to  rank  among  the  very  first  writm  fe 

the  instrument  A  List  of  his  works  folk"^:— 
o^^ 

1.  six  gnod  dwU  tor  two  roello*,  <l«dl<mti^  to  >U»  bcittWi.  

X  DIvprtiMemetit  for  rccUo  nilo  with  accomiMaiMMti  tm 
and  wcotid  ri-cilo. 

4.  Twvlve  '  PatltMpMcaa  ponr  r1oloDC«Ue  aS  bMM  4 

DUOfUlU.' 

5.  Six  pMeM  UeOm  lot  reello  and  buu. 
tt.  Thre*  gnuiddMtofor  twoTcvlliML 

7.  Coucrrtlno  for  mUewlth  MompuUmeut* 

topIIo  and  ooDtnbaM,  dedlciUd  to  ' 

8.  Three  duatt  (or  two  tcvIIoi. 
».  HU  pitcr*  (nrllea  (or  vcclloaod  faSM. 

10.  Andantr  with  variations  fOrvnltoMls 

(or  iiiit«,  twii  Tiuiini,  tenor,  and  tmOow  tfatflowtedtu 

11.  Mix  Kilin  fur  vcrllii  and  baja. 

I'J.  Tliriiir  with  > itriAturii. and  rondo  with >)>ii%j-t.r-t  aico •m 


putJmMxC  fur 


li.  Oiaud  trio  (or  rocUo  aolu  wttb  aocuuii 
•MMBdjraklahMUJArt  te  . 

■afc— —  datftOMithmit  ^ 

8TI00AD0-PA8TB0LB.     An  earij  naai 

for  a  kind  of  wooden  didolmer  formfld  of  • 
graduated  series  of  rods  which  being  strode  pn 
forth  musical  sounds.    (See  Xttx>pbok&)  i 
trade  card,  in  date  about  1770,  advertiaes  thi! 
'(;.  Smart,  Sticcado-Paatrole  maker,  from  Mr. 
Bremuer's  music-shop  .  .  .  coutinuea  to  mak* 
the  above  instruments  with  improwemeata' 
The  above  O.  Smart  was  aft<  rwanis  a  raxl=i^ 
publisher,  and  was  the  lather  of  bir  George  Smais 
themnsioian.  r.  k. 

STICH,  JoHAKX  Wknzel,  known  as  Puxth. 
eminent  horn -player,   born   about    1755  a 
Bohemia,  was  taught  musio  and  the  Frencb-hers 
by  Matiegka  and  Ham])el  of  Dresden,  at  tbt 
expense  of  Count  Thun.    On  his  return  to  tL^ 
Gount's  household  he  considered  himself  is*- 
treated,  and  ran  away  %vith  soma  of  his  com- 
rades.   To  avoid  ret'ognition  he  Itnliai)i.se>i  his 
name  to  Punto,  and  travelled  in  Uemiauy  and 
France,  settling  for  a  time  in  Wiirzbuig,  Treve*, 
Coblenz,  Paris,  etc.,  and  attracting eooaidsnUe 
attention.     In  Paris  he  made  the  a<«quainl 
of  Mozart,  who  com|K>sed  for  him  a  Sinfo 
oonoertante  for  ilute,  oboe,  horn,  and  Httmrs. 
never  played  and  now  unfortunately 
'  Punto  plays  magniiicently '  {blast  magHiji^ui). 
writes  Hosart  to  his  father.    In  1788  he  wss 
engaged  by  Mara  (with  Hrafl*,  Fischer,  and 
Florio)  for  her  concerts  at  the  Pantheon.  London. 
In  Vienna,  Beethoven  composed   his  sonau 
for  PF.  and  horn  (op.  17)  for  him,  and  they 
played  it  together  without  rehearsal,  at  I'unto  s 
concert,  April  18,  1800.    It  was  received 
enthnsisstically,  and  at  once  encored.  After 
this  Punto  made  anotlier  tour  with  Duaa^ 
returned  to  Prague  and  gave  a  concert  at  ^ 
theatre  there  in  1801.    He  died  after  a  kqg 
illness,  Fehu  18,  1808,  and  bis  epitaph  runs 

Omuf  tulit  ]iunctinn  Punto.  cui  Mosa  Dehenia 

Ut  i)laiisil  vivij,  sK'  iiionenti  ;;emit. 

His  com])08itious  were  published  in  Paris  bj 
Sieber,  Nadennann,  Oochet,  Imbaolt,  Le  Dae, 
and  Pleyel.  «\  r.  v. 

STICKER.  A  light  wooden  rod  use*]  iu  orgaa 
action  for  conveying  motion  by  a  pnaldoig 
movement  (See  Tbaoksi.)  r.  & 
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STIEUL,  Heinuk  h,  born  at  Lubeck,  August 
5,  1829,  a«oond  ion  of  J.  D.  Stiehl  (1800-73), 
ail  esteemed  or^,'!Uiist  there.  He  studieJ  at 
Lubeck  and  Weimar,  and  at  Leipzig  under 
Moaoheles,  Oade,  «nd  Hraptmaan.  In  1858 
he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  a.s  organist  to  the 
at.  Peter's  Choroh,  and  Director  of  the  Sing- 
akademie.  In  1867  he  moved  to  Vienna,  and 
after  staying  there  two  yean  went  on  to  Italy. 
In  187*2  and  1873  he  was  in  London,  and  from 
Oct.  1874tolh77  resided  in  Belfast  as  conductor 
of  the  Philhannonio  Society  and  founder  of  the 
Cecilia  Society  there.  lie  then  returned  to 
iijiglaud,  settling  as  a  teacher  at  llastiogs,  and 
in  1880  was  oalled  to  Beval  in  Ronia,  where 
he  held  a  leading  position  as  |.[<ifesaor  of  music, 
organist,  and  conductor  of  the  Musical  Society 
of  the  town.  He  gave  an  excellent  performance 
of  Bach's  'Matthew  •Pkssion'  (the  first  in  Russia) 
on  March  17,  1883,  and  rejMjated  it  at  St 
Petersburg,  April  6.  Uc  died  at  iieval.  May  1, 
1886. 

Stichl's  compositions  nri>  numerous.  They 
include  two  operas,  '  Der  Schatzgraber,'  and 
'Jeiyund  Bately.'  A  little  oroheBtralpieceoalled 
*T1m  Vision'  was  produced  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Ajiril  12,  1873,  and  was  much  applauded 
for  its  delicate  fanciful  character.  A  '  llexen- 
taas,'  *  Ungariech,'  Waltxee,  and  a  Gavotte  are 
also  well  known  in  Germany.  He  published 
three  PF.  Trios,  a  sonata  for  PF.  and  Voello, 
Sonata  qoMi  Fantasia  for  PF.  aolo»  and  many 
other  worka»  the  latest  being  a  string  qoartet, 
op.  172.  o. 

STIMME  (Germ.),  is  used  both  for  the 
human  voice  and  for  the  individual  parts  in 
]Kilyy)honic  composition  or  conoerted  mono, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 

STIMHFUHR17N0(Germ.X  PABT-wnrmro, 

wis  i eh  sec. 

STIMI'SON,  James,  a  well-known  Birming- 
ham mnaidan,  bom  at  Lincoln,  Feb.  29, 1820, 

son  of  a  lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  who  removed 
to  Durham  in  1822,  where  James  became  a 
chorister  in  1827.  In  February  1834  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Ingham,  oi|;aust  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral  ;  in  June  1836  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle  ;  and  in  June  1841, 
on  Ingham'a  death,  was  made  organist  of 
Carlisle. 

In  February  1842  James  Stimpson  was 
unanlmooslj  diosen  orgsnlit  at  tiie  Town  Hall 

anil  St.  Paul's,  Birmingham,  ontof  many  com- 
petitors, and  in  tlie  following  year  justified  the 
choice  by  founding  the  Festival  Choral  Society 
and  its  Benevolent  Fund,  in  connection  with 
tlie  Triennial  Festivals.  He  continued  organist 
and  chorus-master  to  the  Society  until  1855. 
His  activity,  howeTer,  did  not  stop  here.  In 
1844  he  was  instrumental  in  starting  the  weekly 
Monday  Evening  Concerts,  of  which,  in  1859, 
he  took  the  entire  resjionsibility,  to  relinquish 
them  only  after  heavy  kssea  in  1867. 


In  1845  Mr.  8tiiu])sou  had  the  sati^laetiun 
of  having  the  pedals  of  the  Town  Hall  organ 
increased  from  2  to  '2h  octaves,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  perfonu  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach  un> 
mntilated.  Fkom  his  weekly  recitals  in  the 
Town  Hall,  given  tliroughout  the  year  to 
audiences  varying  from  600  to  1000,  many  a 
young  amateur  has  derived  his  first  taste  for 
classical  music.  He  was  pennanent  eigaiiist 
of  the  Bimiingliani  festivals,  and  Mendelssohn's 
last  visit  there  was  to  conduct  *  Elijali '  for  Mr. 
Stimpson's  benefit,  April  25,  1847.  He  intro. 
<lured  Sims  Reeves  and  Charles  Halle  to 
Birmingham,  and  laboured  from  1849  until 
1868,  m  many  ways,  in  tiie  service  of  good 
music,  gaining  thereby  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  Blind  Institution.  He 
died  at  Birmingham.  Oct.  4,  188(5. 

D'Almaine  published  in  18f.0  'The  Orj^anistK' 
Standard  Library,'  e<lited  by  Mr.  Stimitsuu, 
consisting  principally  of  pieces  hitherto  nnpnb> 
lished  in  tin's  country.  His  other  jnihlieations 
consist  mostly  of  arrangements  and  a  manual 
of  theory  published  by  Bodall,  Oarte  k  Co.  o. 

STIRLINO,  ElUABlTH,  an  eminent  English 
organist  and  composer :  liom  at  (Jreenwieh, 
Feb.  26,  1819  ;  learned  the  organ  and  piano 
from  W.  B.  Wilson  and  Edwai-d  Holmee,  and 
liarmony  from  J.  A.  Hamilton  and  O.  A.  Mac- 
farren.  She  attained  a  remarkable  d^ree  of 
exeention  on  the  organ  pedals,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  her  Hrsl  public  jKjrformance,  given 
at  St.  Katheriue's  Church,  K^ent's  Park,  when, 
out  of  fourteen  numbers,  the  programme  con- 
tained five  pedal  fugues  and  preludes,  three  pedal 
trios,  and  other  jneccs,  liy  J.  S.  Bach.  In  Nov. 
1839  she  was  elected  organist  of  All  Saints', 
Poplar,  which  she  retained  till  Sept.  1858, 
when  she  gained  the  same  post  at  St.  Andrew's 
Uudershaft,  by  competition.  This  she  resigned 
in  1880.  In  1856  she  submitted  an  exercise 
(Ps.  cxxx.  for  five  voices  and  orchestra)  for  tlie 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Oxon.  ;  but  though  aoce|»ted 
it  was  not  performed,  owing  to  the  want  of 
power  to  grant  a  degree  to  a  lady.  She  pub- 
lished some  ori<,'inal  pe<lal  fugues  and  slow 
movements,  and  other  pieces  for  her  instrument, 
as  well  as  arrangements  ftom  tiie  works  of 
Handel,  IWli,  and  Mozart.  Ahso  songs  and 
duets,  and  many  part-songs  for  four  voices,  of 
whidi  a  well-estabiiBhed  fimmrite  is  *  All  among 
the  barley.'  In  1863  she  married  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge,  and  died  in  London,  March  2^1,  ISPf).  (J. 

SrOBAEUS,  JoHA.NN,  was  born  July  6,  1680, 
at  Graudenz,  a  town  in  West  Pmssia  on  the 
river  Vistula.  In  irtOT)  lie  was  sent,  for  his 
further  education,  to  Kunigsberg,  where  also 
from  1600  he  attended  the  UniTersity.  In 
1599  lie  heeame  the  pupil  in  music  of  Johsnn 
Eccard,  then  Ducal  Capellmcister  at  Konigs- 
berg.  In  1601  Stobaeus  w^as  bass-singer  in 
the  Dnoal  Ohapd,  and  in  1602  wm  appointed 
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Ottator  at  the  DomkbdM  end  tlie  School  in 

Oimnection  therewith.  In  1626  he  received  the 
appointnjent  of  ('apellmeiiter  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  at  Kuiiigsbeig,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death  on  Sept.  11,  1646.  Stobaeos 
followcfl  Ecrard  in  tlie  contrapuntal  setting  of 
the  Choraie-tuuea  for  voices  aloue,  iu  a  style 
nddmiy  bettreen  that  of  the  motet  ]Mt»per,  and 
that  of  mere  note-for-note  harmony.  In  1634 
he  published  'Geistliche  Lieder  auf  gewdbu- 
Hche  Preussische  Kirohen-Melodeyen  dnrohaus 
gerichtet  und  mit  fiintf  Stimmen  componirt.' 
Tlii.s  work  contains  102  settings  «  5  of  the 
Chorale-Tunes,  half  of  them  by  Eccard,  the 
remainder  by  Stobaeos.  In  1642  and  1644 
appeared  two  parta  of  '  Preussische  Fcst-lieder 
mit  6,  6,  8  Stimmen,'  27  by  Ecoard,  21  by 
Btobaena.  In  this  work  the  tnnee,  ea  well  as 
the  settings,  are  by  the  composers.  It  has  been 
re]>rn<liiced  in  modern  score  by  Teschner.  An 
earliLT  publication  of  Stobacus  is  his  'Cautioner 
Sacrao  6,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  vocibus  item  ali«piot 
Ma^'iiiticat  5  et  6  vocibus  ndomatae,'  Fi-ankfort, 
162-1.  The  Kouigsberg  Libraiy  also  contains 
a  large  number  of  oeoMional  compositions  by 
StobaeUM,  s.%cre(l  and  secular.  J.  U.  M. 

STOCK,  FiiiEURicu  WiLUSLM  August, 
yiolinist,  composer,  and  conductor  of  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chioago,  U. S.  A.,  was 
bom  in  Yiilich,  Germany,  on  Nov.  11,  1872,  the 
sou  of  a  bandmaster  in  the  German  army.  Under 
him  he  began  hia  mosfcal  etndiee,  entered  the 
OologM''  Conservatory  nt  fourteen  years  of  age, 
wu  gi-aduated  as  a  violinist,  and  then  took  up 
ierionsly  the  study  of  theory  and  composi- 
tion under  Engelbert  Huni|Mriliiiek,  Hfinrirh 
Znllner,  Gustav  Jensen,  and  Franz  WuUuer.  In 
189.^1  he  went  to  America  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Hymplumy  Orchestra,  and  in 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Tht-odore 
Thomas  {<j-v.),  then  conductor  of  that  urganisa- 
tion.  In  1 908  he  oondneted  the  concerts  given 
by  the  orcliostra  outside  the  eity  of  riiieatjo,  and 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  Jauuary  1905, 
he  anooeeded  him  in  the  condnotnship.  Mr. 
Stock  has  written  a  consideFable  nnmbei  <<f 
works  in  tholarfjer  forms,— oyemtTBS,  symphonic 
jKJoms,  a  .sL't  of  symplionio  variations  which  have 
been  repeatedly  played  in  Chicago,  and  were 
brought  forwanl  by  Kt  ni:<  Knoisel  (^.r.)  at  the 
festival  of  1906  iu  Worcester  ;  Mr.  Kueiael  has 
dlso  taken  into  his  repertory  of  chamberomnsio 
a  string  tjuartet  of  marked  originality  and 
strength.  In  harraonisation  and  orchestration 
Mr.  Stock  belongs  to  the  latter-day  German 
school  of  vivid  oolouiists.  H.  K.  K. 

STOCK  AND  HORN,  a  rudo  musieal  instru- 
ment mentioned  by  early  writers  as  Wing  iu  use 
amongthe  Scottish  peasantry.  Itappearstohave 
been  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  Pibeorn  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  739).  The  iustrumeut  is  figured  iu  a 
▼ignetta  in  Riteon's  SeoUA  Song$t  1794,  also  on 
the  firontispisoe  to  the  editions  of  Bamiay's 


OeM$  SJuphrrJ,  innstmted  by  David  lk| 
1788  and  1808.    It  wa3  then  almost  oU:^ 
for  Robert  Bunts,  the  poei  - 
much  difficulty  in  obtaiaiagf^l 
It  appears  to  ha      bectt  Hsv 
diver-^ii forms,  with  either a«^' 
or  a  bone  stock,  the  bora  t>c.| 
thatofacow.    Ehtma,  ia  a>?-( 
to  George  Tbonuson,  Kot.  1 
1794,  thus  dewribes  it:  '!•. 
my  friend  AUan.  .   .  .  ^ 
much  suspect  he  hma  in  bis  jik 
mistaken  the  fic^re  of  the  ? 
and  horn.   I  Imve  at  laat 
one ;  but  it  is  a  'wmy  rade  issr 
Stock  sad  HOra.  n lent.    It  is  cotnpose<j  of  d 
parts,  the  stock,   which  ii  2 
hinder  thigh  bone  of  a  sheep  ...  the  lr 
which  is  a  common  Highland  cow's  hora 
oir  at  the  smaller  end  until  the  af«ertn?' 
large  enough  to  admit  the  stock  to  be  pa^ 
up  throogh  the  horn,  until  it  be  held  liy  l 
thickerendof  tlie  tlii.,'ii  bone  ;  and  lastly,  snsife 
reed  exactly  cut  and  notched  like  that  ek. 
you  see  every  shepherd ^boy  hawe,  wfam  t 
corn  stems  arc  green  and  full  grown,  ' 
reed  is  not  made  fast  in  the  bone,  but  is  h«U  , 
the  lips,  and  plays  loose  on  the  smaller  eai  - 
the  stock  ;  while  the  stock  with  the  horn  hsa^ 
on  its  larger  end,  is  lidd  by  the  hand  in  pl*nr. 
The  stock  has  six  or  seven  veuta^pes  on  u 
upper  side,  and  one  back  ventage,  like  the  «■ 
mon  flute.    This  of  mine  was  made  by  1 
from  the  braes  of  Athole,  and  is  exac^j 
the  shepherds  are  wont  to  use  in  that  ooesir 
However,  either  it  is  not  quite  propeily  btP-* 
in  the  holes,  or  else  we  have  not  the  trtf 
blowing  it  rightly,  for  we  can  make  little  of  it 
The  illustration  given  is  the  Stodk  aad  Bct 
as  (b'picted  by  David  Allan.  r.  C 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  ORCHESTRAL  iS 
CHORAL  SOCIETY',  THK.    The  OrchM* 
Society    was    founded    in    Nov.    188S,  * 
^ve  its  first  concert  on  March  5,  1885.  Oe 
Dec.  18,  1885,  the  first  snbscripticB 
cei  t  was  given  at  Prince's  Hall  ;  and  OMJtiSt 
ously  from  that  date  the  Society  has  p^S' 
scries  of  concerts  iu  each  season  at  St.  JaaV' 
and  Queen's  Hall.     The  Male  Ymoe  Choirss 
established  in  Oct.  1886,  and  pav.-  it- 
concert  in  Feb.  1887.    The  choir  ma*i«  •'' 
first  appearance  with  the  orbhestra  in  May  IS^ 
and  since  ha.s  always  been  a  regular  featorr  1: 
the  concerts.    In  Oct.  1899  the  orchestn  ai 
choir  amalgamated  under  the  present  title. 
of  tha  objects  of  the  Society  is  tiia  prodiKti^ 
of  new  works  by  native  composers,  and  "if 
committee  is  prepared   to  consider  ori^ 
choral  aad  orothestral  oompoaitions  wbea 
initte<l  to  them.    Jlr.  '1     L:e  Kitchin,  an  iS»- 
teur,  was  honorary  conductor  of  both  orcbtfO* 
and  choir  from  their  foundation  until  his 
mant  in  1897.    Mr.  Arthur  W.  Hjm  ki 
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conducted  the  orchestra  t'roiu  Oct.  1897  to  the 
present  date,  and  Ur.  Muno  Dftviaoii  tha  ehoir 

from  Oct.  IS 98. 

The  subficription  for  members  of  the  oroheatra 
orof  thechoir«iidfortabMribeniaftvin£l :  la. 

iipwaril.s.  Membership  of  the  Society  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Stock  Bxchang^,  though  members 
of  that  body  take  precedenoe  in  afi  vaoaneiea 

occurring  in  the  orchestra  and  choir.  The 
orchestni  miinbers  130, and  the  Mak-  Voice  Choir 
60  nieinhers.  Three  subscription  concerts,  at 
lca.st,  are  always  given  in  each  aeason.   s,  J.  s. 

STOCKFLOTE.  (See  Czak.w,  vol.  i.  p.  649.) 

8T0CKUAUSEN,  Madamk,  was  bom  Mar- 
garete  Sohmuek,  at  Oebweiler  in  1808,  and 
trained  in  Paris  as  a  concert-singer  by  Cartrulfo. 
She  became  the  wife  of  the  harpist  and  conii)oaer 
Franz  Stockhausen  (1792-1S68),  and  the  mother 
of  the  singer  Julius  Stockhaiuen.  Husband 
Hud  wife  travell'  <1,  giving  not  very  remunerative 
concerts  in  Switzerland  (1826).  i'aris  was 
visited  later,  bat  Mme.  Stoekhaoaen'a  graateat 
Buooesses  attended  her  in  Kngland,  where  she 
was  induced  to  return  almost  every  year  from 
1828  to  1840,  singing  at  some  of  the  oonoerts 
of  the  Philharmonic  and  Vocal  Societies,  and  also 
taking  i>art  in  the  principal  private  and  benefit 
concerts.  Shu  had  little  or  no  dramatic  feeling, 
but  as  aha  gained  in  power  she  grew  in  pubUc 
favour,  aiul  cajiie  t*)  be  ref^ognised  as  a  true 
musician  and  an  accomplislied  singer.  She 
waa  ft«qnently  engaged  at  proTincial  featiTala, 
and  her  <lolivery  of  the  music  of  Maiy  in  Spohr's 
'  Calvary  '  evoked  special  praise  among  her 
oratorio  porta. 

A  few  years  after  her  farewell  appearance  in 
London,  a  liome  was  made  in  Cohiiar,  whither 
tile  Stockhausuns  retired  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  ednoation  of  their  six  children.  Up  to 
1849  Mine.  St<"  kli.iuscii  was  lieard  witli  her 
son  at  local  concerts ;  she  left  Alsace  only 
oocaaioiutlly  to  appear  in  public,  and  in  her  laat 
visit  to  Paris  (1849)  her  singing  showed  a  great 
falling  off.  She  died  Oct.  6,  1877,  nearly  ten 
years  after  her  husband,  much  regretted  by  her 
many  friends.  L.  M.  M. 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Juliu.s,  son  of  the  fore- 
going, one  of  the  most  remarkable  singers  of 
bia  time,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  22,  1826. 
His  ipfts  sliowed  thenis<^'lve3  early,  and  liis 
mother  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  could 
sing  before  he  ooold  speak.  He  and  his  younger 
brother  Ekiward  (who  died  early)  aocomymnied 
their  parents  on  a  concert  tour  to  England,  and 
learnt  there  to  sing  Bishop's  duet,  '  Where  are 
you  going,  sweet  sister  Fay  ? '  In  1883  Julius 
was  placed  at  a  school  at  Gebweiler  in  Alsace, 
where  ho  remained  till  1840,  with  a  view  to 
the  clerical  profiaasion.  Bat  such  intentions 
were  disiMjlled  by  the  violent  turn  for  music 
which  asserted  itself  after  a  concert  at  Basle  in 
1842,  at  which  Mme.  Stockhausen  made  her 
last  appeanmoe.   He  took  a  prominent  part  in 


the  concerts  at  Gebweiler  as  singer,  accomjjanist, 
yiolin>player,  and  even  dmnuner.  In  1844  he 
moved  to  the  .seminary  of  Straaliurg,  and  tln  re 
his  ^lerformances  on  the  violoncello  and  organ 
sealed  his  fate  as  a  prieat  In  1846  and  1846 
he  visited  Paris  \\  itli  his  father,  took  lessons  in 
the  piano  troni  Charles  Uall^  and  Stamaty, 
and  in  singing  from  Hanoel  Oaroia,  and  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  abundant  musical  life  uf 
tbe  Fn  ticli  capital,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
his  mu.sical  education.  His  devotion  to  the 
profession  of  mnsic  was,  however,  not  absolutely 
decided  till  1848,  when,  at  the  invitation  of 
Ernst  Reiter,  the  conductor,  he  suddenly  took 
the  part  of  El^ah  in  a  performance  of  that 
oratorio  at  Basle.  His  success  decided  hi.s 
future  course,  and  he  at  once  threw  himself 
energetically  into  the  art,  and  for  the  next  few 
yean  traTsUed  in  all  directions,  singing  at 
innnmerablc  onnc  its  Schubert's  'Schtine  .Sliil- 
leriu  and  other  songs.  In  1849  he  came  to 
England,  renewed  h^  lessons  with  Garcia  and 
.sang  at  various  lonrt  rts.    In  1851  ho  returned, 

iand  sang  three  times  at  the  Philharmonic, 
April  7,  in  the  Choral  Symphony,  April  28,  in 
two  trios,  and  June  9  in  a  scena  from  Boieldicu's 
'Chaperon  Rouge.'  Ta.ste  in  England  was  not 
'  theu  sutHcieutly  advanced  to  call  Ibr  the  Lieder 
just  mentioned.  To  these,  at  tl»e  instance,  of 
Scbriidcr-Devrient,  he  shortly  added  Schumann's 
'  Dichterliebe '  and  others.  His  hrst  appearance 
on  the  stage  seems  to  have  been  at  Mannheim 
in  18r)2-.'»3,  and  he  joined  the  Opera-Coniique 
at  Paris  in  1857-59,  taking  such  parts  as  the 
Seneschal  in  'Jean  de  Paris.*  At  this  time  he 
became  intimate  with  Ary  Schelfer  ;  and  with 
Mme.  Viaidot,  Ikrlioz,  Duprez,  Saint-Saens,  and 
others,  formed  one  of  the  circle  by  whom  much 
German  music  waa  performed  in  the  studio  of 
the  great  painter. 

1859  to  1862  were  occupied  in  more  concert 
tours,  and  it  was  daring  this  time  at  Leipzig 
and  Cologne  that  he  first  attempted  Schumann's 
'  Faust '  music.  In  1862  he  came  to  an  anchor 
at  Hamburg  as  Director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  and  of  the  Singakadctnie,  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  1869,  when  he  was  made 
Kammersinger  to  the  King  of  Wurtcmberg  at 
Stuttgart  with  a  salary  of  2000  gulden,  residing 
at  Canstatt.  During  all  this  titne  he  took  many 
concert  tours,  especially  with  Mme.  Schumann, 
Joachim,  and  Brahma  In  the  latter  part  of 
1870  hi'  brou^t  over  his  pupil  Sophie  Lowe  to 
England,  sang  at  tlio  Popular  Conct  rts,  and 
remained  till  late  in  1S71.  Ho  once  more  sang 
at  the  Philhannonic,  and  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  Monday  Populars,  where  he 
introduced  several  fine  unknown  Lieder  ot 
Schnbert.  He  and  FrL  LBwe  reappeared  here 
tho  next  winter,  and  remained  tiU  the  end  of 
the  summer  season  of  1872. 

In  1874  he  moved  from  Stuttgart  to  Berlin, 
i  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Vooal  Society 
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fonndcd  by  Stern  (Sterniohfls  G«Miigyen!n), 

which  uiiili-r  hi«  j^onial  and  able  direction  rose 
to  the  ln'>?hf'8t  \mut  of  excellence.  In  the  four 
years  that  he  conducted  it  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  jicrfomfiances  of  great  works, 
including  Boi'thoven's  Mass  in  1),  Mozart's 
Kequiem,  Bach's  Matthew- Passion,  Schumann's 
'Faiut' music  (complete),  and  'PiandiM  and  the 
Peri,'  Brahnis's  lieqnieni,  etc.  In  1 S7S  he  again 
changed  his  residence,  this  time  to  Frankfort, 
to  take  the  department  of  singing  in  the  Coaaer- 
TAtorinm  founded  by  Dr.  Hooh«  and  pveiided 
over  by  Half.  This  {wst,  however,  he  snnn  pave 
up,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Fiauklort, 
teaehittf  the  many  priT»te  pupils  trho  resorted 
to  him  then;'.  Aft^r  the  <l.Mth  of  lUW  in  I  SS'J 
he  returned  to  the  Couservatoriuni.  In  1886-87 
he  published  his  iftthod  of  Singitig  (tnaakted 
by  Mnie.  Soplii."  Iv  we,  neweditkm,  IWt).  He 
died  Sej.t.  'J-J.  1006. 

Stookhausfu's  sini^ing  in  his  best  dayB  must 
have  hevn  woinlfrful.  Even  to  those  who,  like 
the  writor,  only  heard  hini  after  lie  had  passed 
his  zenith,  it  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Perhape  the  maturity  of  the  taste  and  expression 
made  up  for  a  little  fallint,'  off  in  the  voice. 
His  delivery  of  opera  and  oratorio  music — his 
&r(Nirite  pieces  from  'Buryanthe,'  'Jean  de 
Paris,'  •  Le  Cha|»eron  rouge,'  and  *  Le  Philtre  * ; 
or  the  part  of  Klijah,  or  certain  special  airs  of 
liach — was  sujH'rb  in  taste,  foeling,  and  execu- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  Lieder  of  Schubert  and 
Schutn.um  that  most  j>eculiarly  suited  him,  and 
these  he  delivered  in  a  truly  remarkable  way. 
The  rich  beauty  of  the  voioe,  the  nobility  of  the 
style,  the  perfect  phrasing,  the  intimate  sym- 
pathy, and,  not  least,  the  intelligible  way  in 
which  the  words  were  given — in  itself  one  of 
his  greatest  claims  to  distinotion— all  coiubined 
to  make  his  singing  ofsoiii:^!  a  wonderful  event. 
Those  who  have  heanl  him  sing  Schubert's 
*Kaehtotiiok,*  'The  'Wanderer,*  'Memnon,*  or 
the  Haritor's  soni:^  ;  or  Schumann's  '  Friih- 
Ungsnacht,'  or  '  Fluthenreicher  £bro,'  or  the 
'  Lbwenbrsut,'  will  corroborate  all  that  has  just 
been  said.  But  j»orhaps  his  highest  achievement 
was  the  part  of  Dr.  Marianus  in  the  third  jmrt 
of  .Schumann's  '  Faust,'  in  which  his  delivery 
of  the  scene  beginning  'Hier  ist  die  Anssicht 
frei,'  with  just  as  !nuch  of  actinjj  as  the  con- 
cert-room will  admit — and  no  more — was  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  remarkable  things 
ever  witnessed. 

STOCKHORN.  .\  reed  instniment  on  the 
j>rinciplo  of  the  bagpipe  )>ractice  •  chanter, 
but  with  two  parallel  oyIin«lrical  tubes  and 
independent  reed?.  Thes-'  tubes  were  pierced 
in  a  single  block  of  wood,  furnished  with  a  horn 
bell-mouth  at  one  end,  and  the  reeds  were 
sounded  by  means  of  a  cap  or  coverintr-piece 
placed  between  the  lips,  in  the  same  manner  a.< 
the  month- piece  of  the  flageolet. 

An  interasting  example  in  the  Mwenm  of 


STODABT  I 

Boottiah  Antiquities,  Edinbnrgh,  has  Ibale  ' 
finger-holes,  and  two  thumb-liob  s  at  theki. 
arranged  in  pairs,  so  that  ea«  }»  tinger  <  l>-^ 
o]iens  two  holes  at  once.     Tiie  tot  a!  ha^d. 
this  instrument  is  about  twen^-two  iadA 
with  a  bell-mouth  expanding  to  2^  inches, 
its  scale  is  from  /'  to  y  ".     The  object  of  fli 
double  bore  ap{H>Ars  to  have  been  the  pwdnrtke 
of  a  strong  iM-ating  tone  from  niiataued  con*: 
ances  as  is  common  in  certain  native  i^yittx 
instruments  at  the  present  day.  n.  /.  t. 

STOP  ART.    A  family  of  eminent  pianofa^ 
makers,  whose  busineas  was  f<)Uinl«-<I  iji  Warfi^r 
Street,  Soho,  about  the  year  17  7t>,  by  Bote: 
Stodart    It  is  said  he  had  been  in  the  Bin 
Horse  Huanls,  to  be  a  private  in  which  ct<n« 
involved  at  that  time  the  payment  of  £100,  a 
amount  tiiat  must  now  be  estimated  hjthedk 
higher  value  of  money.    Having  little  duty  ru 
njuch  leisure,  Stodart  became  a  pupil  of  J-  h 
Hroadwood  to  learn  ])ianoforte-making,  and  n 
the  books  of  Bixwd wood's  tinn  apj>«  ars,  dnriij 
the  year  1  77.^),  to  have  taken  his  shaie  in  turv^ 
for  customers.    It  was  while  he  was  lukis 
Broadwood  that  1m  had  the  privil^^  enjoTcdtt 
them  as  friends,  of  assisting  Aniericus  Jidbw 
in  the  invention  of  the  new  movement  for  th 
grand  pianoAtts  since  generally  known  w  tt> 
'BngUah'actiaii.  AftarBackcrs  s  deatKMBt 
now  upon  his  own  account,  ent*?rcd  upon  gnai 
])ianoforte  making  with  energy  and  ability,  uu 
soon  made  •  considerable  reputation. 
pianoforte  was  at  that  time  hardly  cnianoipat*'' 
from  the  harpsichord,  and  there  were  fre'ivsi 
endeavours  to  combine  both  principles  is  <w 
instrument.     An  endeavour  of  this  nature «« 
patented  by  Stodart  in  1777,  which  is  oihernt 
remarkable  by  the  first  mention  of  the  wni 
'  grand  '  in  conneoti<m  with  a  jtianoforte.  1> 
it  ho  worked  his  crow-quill  xtfgMtbn,  and  sii** 
swell,  by  means  of  pedals. 

"We  find  the  bosiness  in  '1796  removed  ti 
r.dMeii  Square,  William  Stodart  in  that  trTt- 
taking  out,  from  that  address,  a  patent  for  u 
•Upright  Grand.'  This  was  the  haoKtai 
grand  turned  up  vertically  in  the  same  war  ti* 
uj»right  harjisichord  had  been.    Tlie  gir»ff?-lik' 
upright  grand  was  then  coming  into  fifi^ 
and  the  speciality  of  Stodart's  patent  v«s  >' 
introdticc  one  in  the  fonn  of  a  bookcase. 
the  iiighest  importance  was  the  patent  of  •/tin^ 
Thom  and  William  Allen,  who  wen  in  Stodut'i 
employ,  a  eomjx'nsating  framing  of  mptal  tnl* 
and  plates  at  once  secured  by  Stodart's  ^ 
This  meritorious  invention,  which  wm  iwPF 
Allen's,  was  brought  out  in  1820.  and  I*'f' 
the  way  to  the  general  introduction  of  iron  ■ 
pianofortes  as  a  resisting  power.    [See  ?\sS*- 
FOKTB  and  the  writer^s  Kamefarit  FHmtr, 
When  Malcolm  Stodart.  who  had  shown 
l>romise,  died,  the  interest  of  the  sarvjT**' 
ceased,  and  the  business,  wbklh  had  bMi  ^ 
dining,  came,  in  1661,  to  aa  end.   a.  i. 

i 
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STOKES,  Charles.  Thia excellent nmsician  j 
was  born  in  17S1,  .iiid  rfc<'ive<I  his  first  instruc-  \ 
tioua  as  a  chorister  iu  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
He  was  afterward*  «  pnpil  of  Webbe,  the  glee 
com{toser,  u  lio  was  his  godfather — and  of  other 
masters ;  but  he  waa  most  indebted  for  his 
mneieal  knowledge  to  Samnel  Wesley,  with 
whom  he  w  as  long  and  iittiinAtely  acqaaintad. 
He  ofKciated  forseveral  years a.<4a^i8tant-organist 
to  Callcott,  at  St.  Taul's,  Cuveut  Garden,  and 
Bartleman  at  Croydon ;  but  he  latterly  pre- 
ferred the  (juiet  ymrsnit  of  his  own  stiidirs,  in 
domestic  retirement,  to  the  exertion  and  fatigue 
of  public  engagement*.  Tet  his  nrasical  aoqnire- 
nienta  were  of  the  highest  order.  Vincent 
Novello  speaks  of  him  as  a  most  able  teacher, 
an  excellent  organist,  a  delightful  pianoforte- 
player,  a  refined  and  tasteful  com|x>8er,  and  one 
of  the  most  profound  nnisical  tlieorists  theu 
living.  His  name  was  little  known,  and  his 
published  music  was  almost  eoofineil  to  the 

pieces  jirinted  in  Novello's  '  Select  Organ  Pieces ' 
(Irom  which  this  notice  is  derived).  That 
collection  contains  ten  {oeoes  by  Stokes,  ftill  of 
quiet  feeling,  and  real,  though  somewhat  anti- 
quati'il,  musioiansliip.  Novello  also  published 
an  Anthem  of  his,  '  1  will  lay  me  down  in  jicace.' 
He  died  in  I^ondon,  April  14,  1839.  o. 

STOIjT/,  Kosim..  <.ltl)rate(l  French  singer, 
whose  clic(j[uered  life  has  atlorded  materials  fur 
more  than  one  romance,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
Feb.  13,  1815.  According  to  Fetis  her  real 
name  was  Viotorine  Noeb,  but  she  entered 
Ramier's  eilaas  in  0honm*8  school  in  1826  as 
Rose  Niva.  She  became  a  chorus-singer  at  one 
of  the  theatres  after  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  in  1882  maiie  a  very  modest  ilebut  at 
ftnssels.  In  1833  she  sang  at  lalle  under  the 
name  of  Rosino  Stoltz.  Her  knowledge  of  music 
was  deficient,  and  she  never  became  a  i)erfoct 
singer,  but  nevertheless  made  a  erable 
mark  in  lyric  tragedy.  The  first  time  she  dis- 
played her  poweiTi  was  when  acting  witli  A. 
Nourrit  as  Rachel  in  *  I^a  Juive '  at  Brussels  in 
1836.  She  rea]>poared  in  the  ]>artat  the  Opera 
in  Paris,  Augu.st  'ifi,  ]*^">7.  Though  inferior 
to  Mile.  Falcon,  who  had  created  the  role,  the 
public  waa  interested  by  a  talent  so  original  and 
full  <if  fire,  though  so  unequal,  and  M)iie.  Stoltz 
became  a  favourite  from  the  day  alie  appeared 
in  parts  written  ex)>resMly  fbr  her.  Indeed 
thronghont  hkm  Fillet's  management  (1841 
to  1847)  she  reigned  without  a  rival.  She  created 
the  following  mezzo-soprano  parts:  Lazarillo 
in  Marliani's  'Xacarilla'  (18:VJ);  Leonore  in 
'La  Favorite'  (1810);  Agathe  in  '  Dcr  Frei- 
schiitz'  (1841);  Catarina  in  'La  Keine  de 
Chypre'  (1841);  Odette  in  *0har1ee  VI. '  (1 848) ; 
Zayda  in  Donizetti's  '  Doia  S.'ba.stif  n  '  (IS43); 
Beppo  in  Halevy's  '  Lazzarone,'  Desdemona  in 
*Otello,'  and  'Marie  Stuart'  in  Niedermeyer's 
opera  (1844)  ;  Estrelle  in  Balfe's  <£toile  de 
SiviUe '  (1846) ;  David  in  Mermet'a  open  of 


that  name,  and  Marie  in  Ko».sini's  pasticcio 
'Robert  r>nice '  (IS  It)).  The  last  three  were 
failures,  and  in  1649  she  left  Paris,  but  appeared 
for  some  time  longer  in  the  provinces  and  abroad. 
Then  no  more  was  heard  of  her  excepting  the 
fact  of  her  successive  marriages  to  a  Baron  and 
two  foreigu  {irinces.  Schoen  published  in  her 
name  six  melodies  for  voice  and  PF.  in  1870* 

Among  the  works  based  on  the  life  of  Rosine 
Stoltz  may  be  mentioned  Scudo's  Histoire  d  une 
eantalricc  de  tOpira\  Lamer 's  Mme.  Mosine 
Sfnlfz  (Paris,  1847,  16mo)  ;  r'antinjon's  A« 
Adicux  tU  Mine.  Utoitz  (Paris,  1^47,  Ibmo),  and 
Mile.  Eng^ie  PMgnon's  Jtonne  Stoltz  (Pteris, 
1847,  8vo).  G.  c. 

STOLTZER,  Thomas,  a  musician  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  16th  century,  bom  at 
Schvveidnitz  in  Silesia,  which  was  then  part  ol 
the  inde|n'ndeiit  kingdonj  of  Bohemia.  He 
becaine  Ca^ieUmeister  at  Ofen  or  Buda  to  King 
Loois,  who  reigned  over  both  Hnngsiy  and 
Bohemia  from  1517  to  1526.  Fetis  give*  the 
date  of  Stoltzer'a  death  as  August  29,  1526,  tmt 
although  the  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by 
nnisical  historians,  it  is  somewhat  significant 
that  this  is  merely  the  date  of  the  Battle  of 
Mohaes,  at  which  King  Louis  with  the  flower 
of  t  lie  II  ungarian  nobility  fell  in  fighting  against 
the  Tuik''.  But  there  is  no  evidence  th.it 
Stoltzer  was  with  King  Louis  on  this  occasion, 
or  that  his  life  came  to  an  end  with  the  taking 
of  Buda  shortly  artorwards  by  the  Turks.  It 
is  very  probable  that  ho  was  still  alive  between 
1586  and  IS44,  when  the  greater  part  of  his 
works  appeared  in  the  Collections  <if  the  time. 
A  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  Duke  Albert  of 
Pru.ssia,  dated  Feb.  'J3,  15126,  is  extant,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  some  offer  made  to  him  from 
the  Duke  to  1>ecome  his  Cajicllmeist*  r  at  Kitnigs- 
berg.  He  sent  to  the  DuJie  an  elaborate  com- 
I>o8ition  of  the  87th  Fialm  in  Lather's  Qennan 
Prose  version  in  seven  divisions  (*  motettisoh 
g^tzt ')  for  three  to  seven  voices.  Tliere  are 
four  other  Psalms  of  the  same  kind  which,  with 
the  one  above  nientioned.  Otto  Kade  considers 
to  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  Stoltzer's 
abilities  as  a  composer.  The  MSS.  of  these  are 
now  ia  the  Royal  library  at  Dresden,  for  which 
Kade  negotiated  their  purchase  in  1 858,  and  one 
of  them,  Psalm  xii.,  'Hilf,  Hen*,  die  Ueiligen 
Bind  abgenommen,'  he  hss  since  published  in 
score  in  the  Beilagtn  to  Ambroa's  QeaehichU,. 
Ambros  gives  considerable  praise  to  the  I^itin 
Psalms  and  Motets  of  Stoltzer,  which  appeared 
in  the  various  collections  1538  to  1545  and 
1569.  This  prai.se  lie  largely  qiialifies  in  the 
case  of  the  thirty-nine  settings  a  4-5  of  lAtin 
Chunsh  Hymns,  which  oonstilnte  Stoltxer's  con- 
tribution  to  Rhau's  '  Ih-mid  Sacri'  of  1542. 
These  latter  he  considers  somewhat  heavy, 
though  showing  solid  workmanship.  Other 
(krman  works  of  Stoltzer  are  seven  settings  of 
Ueistliiche  Geaange  and  ten  of  WeltUohe  lieder 
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in  the  c<Jlections  of  SchotFer,  1536,  Forster, 
1539,  and  Ott,  1544.  One  of  the  secular  8ong», 
'EntUnbet  ist  der  Walde,*  dcservw  mMition, 
because  the  tunc  in  Stoltzer's  tenor  was  after- 
wardfl  a<lopted  as  the  Chorale -tune  for  the 
Hymn  '  Ich  dank  dir,  lieber  Henre.'  The  tune 
itself  is  said  to  liavu  hofn  known  about  1452, 
and  it  also  apjHjars  in  Haas  Gurle  s  Lautenbuch 
of  1 53'J.  Hamioniaed  by  Bach,  it  forms  the  cou- 
chisiori  of  his  Cantata,  '  Wer  da  <,'Iaubet  und 
getauft  winl."  It  is  given  with  Stoltzor's  own 
harmony  in  ScholKTli  in's  Schatz,  Bd.  iii.  n.  143. 
One  of  the  Oeistli"  In-  <^'s.in|;(p  alsu  iK  s^tvcs 
mention,  '  Ki>nig,  cin  Herr  ol)  allc  Reich,' 
beoanie  the  first  words  of  the  three  verses  form 
the  ai^rostic  '  Kcinig  Luilwi^r '  (Kin^;  LouU  of 
Hungary),  and  the  hynui  itaelf  lirst  ai>i)ear8  iu 
com|>any  with  the  better -known  'Mag  ich 
Ungliitk  nicht  widerst^-hn,'  which  also  forms 
the  acrostic  'Maria,"  for  Queen  Maria,  the  wife  of 
Louis,  and  daughter  of  the  Em]>eror  Charles  V. 
A  Iar;^e  number  of  Latin  Motets  by  Stiltzcr 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Zwickau.  J.  ii.  M. 

STONARD,  William,  Mu9.B.  Oxou.  1608. 
was  or»janist  of  Clirist  Cliun  li  Cathedral,  Oxfoni. 
Some  of  his  coraiwsitions  are  jire-served  in  the 
Hnsio  School,  Oxford,  and  an  Evening  Service 
in Citt  the Tud way  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7337). 
The  latter  is  printed  in  the  iiublications  of  the 
Motet  Society,  vol.  iL  p.  78.  The  words  of 
some  of  his  anthems  are  in  Gliflind's  Collection. 
He  died  in  1630.  w.  u.  H. 

STOPPED  PIPE.  An  organ  pipe,  the  npper 
end  nf  which  is  closed  by  a  woollen  plug,  or  cap 
of  motal.  The  pitch  of  a  stop])cd  pi])c  ia  one 
octkve  loirer  (roughly  speaking)  than  that  of  an 
open  pi])'  lit"  tlie  sjime  length  ;  it  is  usual,  there- 
fore, in  a  spcciticatioD,  to  state  the  pitch  of  a 
stopped  pipe  instead  of  its  length ;  thus,  *  Open 
Diu]visnii  16  ft.,'  'Bounlon  16  ft.  tone,' ct.-.  Uy 
the  former  it  is  understood  tliat  the  lougest  pipe 
is  16  ft.  long;  by  the  lstt«r  Hwt  ths  longest 
pipe  (though  only  8  ft.  in  length)  gives  the 
same  note  as  an  open  pi2>e  of  16  ft.  For  tlie 
•ooustie  law  which  governs  the  pitch  of  closed 

^pes,  see  PlPRS,  ViBBATION  OF  AIB  IK,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  7S2-7&4.  J.  a. 

STOPPING  is  the  term  used  for  the  actiiRi  of 

the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  playing  iii-^ttu- 
menta  witli  strings  stretched  over  a  linger  board, 
in  order  to  prodnoe  the  intermediate  sonnds  lying 

}»etwi'('H  the  notes  soniulcil  ]iy  the  *o])cn '  strings. 
When  a  higlu  r  note  than  the  fundamental  souud 
of  the  string  is  n  i^uired,  the  ▼ibrating  part  of 
the  string  must  be  shortenc<l  by  stopping  the 
Ttbration  at  a  certain  point  between  nut  and 
bridge,  f.e.  by  nsing  one  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  as  an  artificial  imt  or  .stopping  jioint 
The  nearer  this  point  is  to  tlie  bridge,  the  shorter 
the  Tibrating  part  of  the  strings,  and  the  higher 
in  ]>itch  therefore  tlie  .sound  produced.  A 
correct  intonation  or  playing  in  perfect  tune 
obvioosly  depends  witirely  on  exsetnesi  of 


stojtping.  See  also  under  Double  Stops  and 
Hah.mo.nic3.  p.  d. 

For  stopping  M  npplisd  to  hnss  iaatmmeBtSb 

see  Horn. 

STOPS  (HARI'SICHORD).  LQce  the  organ, 
the  harpichord  had  stope^  by  which,  with 

double  keylH»ard,  contrasts  as  well  as  changes 
could  be  made.  The  principle,  borrowed  from 
the  organ,  was  the  simple  movement  of  each 
rack  of  jacks  lorming  a  register,  so  that  the 
I  4uills  of  the  jacks  might  or  might  not  touch 
i  the  strings.  The  earliest  notice  of  stops  to  a 
keyed  stringed  instrument  ajip-ars  in  the  Privy 
rursf  Exjd-n.-^.s  of  Henry  Vill.,  April  1530, 
]>ul>lished  by  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicholas  in  1827 
(Kimbault,  JIL^foni  /;/"  ff>r  PinnnfoHr,  1860. 
p.  33).  The  item  mentions  *  ii  jwiyer  of  Virgi- 
nalls  in  one  coffer  \\itli  iiii  stopjM  s.'  The  terra 
'Virginals'  in  England  nndrr  the  Tudors  and 
up  to  the  Commonwealth,  ha<l,  like  '  Clavier ' 
in  German,  the  general  signification  of  any 
kej'cd  stringe<l  instnmient.  [See  VinoiNAL.] 
We  therefore  interpret  this  quotation  aa  a 
double  harfeiehord,  in  one  case,  with  four  stop& 
If  this  l>c  so,  we  must  j^erforce  limit  Hans 
Ruckei-s's  invention  to  the  'ottava,'  the  octave 
string  [see  Ruckers],  withdmwing  from  him 
the  double  keylnmrd  and  stop.s.  In  all  imaltorf  d 
Ruckers  liariisichords,  we  fiud  the  registers 
mads  as  In  the  old  Positive  organs,^  by  the  |iro- 
longnf  inn  of  t!:i'  ra'  ks  a.--  rails  <ir  sli'les,  .so  as  to 
t>ahs  through  and  project  beyond  the  right-hand 
or  treble  dds  of  the  cose.    Bidi  nit<«id  has  • 

short  loo])  of  cnrH  to  pnll  it  by.  The  late  MIsS 
Twining  s  Andries  Ruckers  of  iG40  (anUi^ 
p.  188,  Ho.  74%  and  the  Ooontess  of  Dadl^s 
Hans  Ruckers  the  younger  of  1612  {'infr^ 
p.  187,  No.  41)  have  ouly  this  simple  arrange- 
ment.  Bnt  subeequently,  to  be  nearer  tiie 
hands,  the  registers  w<  re  shifted  by  iron  crank 
levers,  and  manipulated  by  brass  knobs  divided 
into  two  groups  on  either  side  of  the  nameboord, 
and  iiniiii  ili  ltd y  ;d>n\'e  the  keys.  Tlie  older 
instruments  were  often  altered  and  modernised 
by  the  addition  of  this  contrivance.  The  two 
unison  stops  were  plru  t  tl  to  tlie  player's  ritrht 
hand,  and  as  the  reversed  ]>otiitiou  of  the  quilla 
when  acting  upon  the  strings  required,  conld  be 
brought  into  play  by  squeezing  the  two  brass 
knol)s  together,  or  made  silent  bjpuslunL'  them 
a[>art  The  ottava  was  placed  to  tin  |  ^  i\  er^s 
left  hand,  with  the  Lntc  and  Harp  stops,  which 
were  of  later  introduction,  and  require  ac|iarate 
description. 

The  T/iite,  a  lintJirc  or  colotir  stop,  doubtless 
arose  from  observation  of  the  (>ower  which  Inte- 
players,  like  viol,  and  guitar -]>layer«,  had  of 
changing  the  rjuality  of  tlic  tone  by  touching 
the  strings  closer  to  the  bridge.  Perhaps  the 
eariiest  refersnes  to  an  attempt  to  imitate  thess 
instnunents  on  the  harpsioliiml  has  been  foand 
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liy  CouDt  L.  F.  Valdriyhi,  of  Mtxlona,  in  a 
letter  in  the  J£ste  records  dated  Mairh  3,  1596, 
by  Giaoomo  Alaiaa,  horn-maker  of  Padua,  who 
Mji:  'I  li*Tttl«t  Uener  Alessandro  and 

hear  .  .  .  one  of  my  quill  instruments  (da 
peuua),  of  new  inventiou,  that  with  two  unisons 
(due  mud  di  oorde)  fonns  three  dianga  of 

sound.'  The  pjvsiKige  is  oliKmrc,  hwt  if,  as  is 
probable,  two  jacks  touched  one  string  in  Alsisc  's 
instnunent,  one  nraet  toncA  nearer  the  bridge 
than  the  other,  and  produce  a  different  quality 
of  sound.  This  nught  seem  far-fetchwi  wore 
not  I^dy  Dudley  's  Antwer]>  harpsichord  of  1642 
actually  so  made.  Here  are  four  oertainly 
oiif^inal  changes,  with  three  strings,  two  unisons 
and  an  octave,  and  the  diHcrent  quality  is  sought 
for  upon  the  ootaye  atring.  A  f&w  years  later, 
and  in  England,  Tlionia.s  Mace  ( Jfi«jVA'«  Monu- 
ment, 1676)  speaks  of  the  'Theorboe'  stop, 
which  may  have  been  only  another  name  for 
the  Lute  stop.  Certainly  in  England  in  the 
next  century  the  use  of  the  Lute  8toj>.  witli  it,s 
fascinating  oboe  quality,  was  universal,^  and  it 
yn»  fioqaently  added  to  old  harpeiohotda. 

Tlie  second  fancy  stop,  the  '  Harp,'  was  con- 
trived to  push  small  pieces  of  tirm  leather 
againet  the  second  unison.*  Wehave  nnqnestion- 
able  authority  for  this  in  a  double  harpsichord 
of  Shudi's,  of  1771,  tliat  has  never  lieen  dis- 
turlied.  From  the  material  being  leather,  tliia 
i.s  often  called  the  '  buff  stop,  and  a  single 
liarpsicliord,  now  at  Tonjuay,  inscribed  *  Long- 
man &  Hroderip,'  but  bearing  inside  the  real 
maker's  name,  *  Cnlliford,'  and  date  1775,  whidi 
has  all  the  stops  iiaincd.  has  this  one  marked 
'  Silent.'  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Harp 
stop  (as  'Welch  har]i ')  is  in  a  patent  taken  out 
by  Roger  Plcnius  in  1745.  The  combination  of 
tlie  Lute  stop  by  tlie  first  unison  on  the  upper 
keyboard,  and  the  second  unison,  which  could 
be  muted  by  the  Harp  stop  on  the  lower,  was 
effected  liy  a  pedal  for  the  left  foot.  But  to 
allow  this  pedal  to  be  used,  a  stop  placed  inside 
the  ease,  at  the  bass  end  of  we  keyboards, 
away  from  the  other  stops,  had  to  be  pushed 
back.  CuUifbrd's  harimchord  gives  the  name 
for  this  pedal  atop,  the  '  Machine,'  derived  from 
the  ironwork  of  the  pedal  movemeut  placed 
outside  the  case,  and  usually  concealed  by  a  box 
covering.  The  alternation  of  Lute  and  Harp  with 
the  normal  registers  of  the  npper  and  lower 
Icpybonrds,  is  tho  most  jilcasing  colour  elTeet  of 
the  harpsichord.  In  Kirkman's  harpsichord  we 
find  the  Lute  muted,  without  knowing  for  certain 
if  this  was  the  original  plan.  This  muting  has 
tlio  high  authority  of  the  late  Carl  Engel,  who 
trauiil'erred  Messrs.  Kirkman's  description  of 
the  stops  ftom  the  Cataiagm  tf  th$  Spedat 

1  Queen  Chftrlotte'*  Shuill  h&rMlchonI  »t  Windaor  CasUe  bw  an 
erlflMl  Lute  »t<ip.  »ui\  the  date  u  1740.  TbU  inatnnieat,  loos  at 
Kdr  Mac*.  «i»  prr.iohiy  matft  for  VMnlck.  Mbn  af  Wawi, 
Gcnnra  the  Third  *  father. 

Khndi  pat  a  aprtngratteMMBSalnadldabWlkKlttOTM 
not  he  pnabed  off  vHMIlt  MVlag  •  mU  ooMd*  ttw 
•  M  acbW 


Exhibition  al  South  Kensington,  1872,  to  his 
admirable  Oeneral  Catalogue  of  Musical  InMru* 
ments  in  the  Museum,  1874,  p.  352. 

The  right-foot  pedal  is  for  the  Swell.  [See 
Swell  (Harpsichord).]  Mace  attriliutt  s  tlie 
invention  of  the  harpsichord  pedal  to  John 
Hayward,  a  'harpekhon'  maker.  Khrkman 
and  Shudi  did  not  place  tlieir  fancy  stojis  alike. 
Kirkman's  arrangement  (and  CuUiford's),  pro- 
ceeding from  the  bass,  was  Harp,  Lute,  Octave ; 
Shudi's  was  Lute,  Octave,  Haipu  In  all,  the 
Lute,  Octavo,  and  first  Unison  nmve  to  the 
right ;  the  Harp  and  second  Unison  to  the  left. 
Shodi  marked  this  on  Frederick  the  Great's 
harpsichords,  still  presen'ed  at  Potsdam,  with 
arrows  and  the  English  words  '  ring '  and 
*dumb*;  the  Machine  atop,  'open,'  'shut.' 
The  Germans  do  not  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  cared  for  the  varieties  in  the  harpsichord 
given  by  stops.  0.  P.  E.  Bach  makes  no 
remarks  in  his  Vcrsuck  about  them.  He 
merely  says  (1753,  )>.  131)  tliat  on  a  Fliigel 
with  more  than  one  keyboard,  the  player  lias 
tho  forte  and  piano  ;  that  is  to  say,  tiM  lower 
and  upper  key  1  boards  make  those  changes.* 
[See  rianqforte  JYinur,  p.  86.1        A.  J.  H. 

STOPS  (OBOAN).  This  woid  is  used  in 
two  senses — for  the  handles  or  draw-stops  which 
are  placed  near  the  organ-player,  and  by  which 
he  can  shut  off  or  draw  on  the  various  registers  ; 
and  for  the  registers  themselves.  Thus  wo 
s]»tak  of  a  'stop'  being  half-out,  meaning  the 
actual  handle  communicating  with  tlie  sliders, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  speak  of  *  an  organ 
liaving  twenty  stojis,'  meaning  twenty  registers. 
The  latter  use  of  the  word  has  caused  the 
appearance  of  a  new  expression,  namely, 
'  sounding  stops '  or  stop.s  acting  on  pipei^  as 
opposed  to  couplers  and  other  accessory  move- 
ments governed  also  by  a  stop-handle.  When 
the  pipes  goremed  by  a  stop  do  not  go  through 
the  whole  compass,  it  is  said  to  be  a  'short- 
stop,' '  incomplete  stop,'  or  '  half-stop.'  When  a 
complete  row  of  {npes  is  acted  upon  by  mesas 
of  two  stops,  treble  and  bass,  it  is  called 
a  'divided  stop.'  [See  Organ,  toL  iiL  p. 
546J  ,.  s. 

STORAGE,  Ann  (otherwise  Anna)  Selina, 
daughter  of  Stefano  Storace  (originally  Soraci-), 
an  eminent  Italian  contrabassist  who  had  .settled 
in  England  [and  who  lived  and  taught  in 
Dublin  in  1750-66],  was  born  in  London  in 
1766.  She  was  firat  instructed  in  music  by 
her  &ther,  and  when  only  eight  yean  old 
appeared  as  a  singer  at  tho  Haymarkat  Theatre, 
in  a  concert  given  by  Evans,  the  harper,  April 
15,  1774.  She  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of 
Banarini,  and  in  1777  sang  in  the  oratorios  at 
Covent  Garden  and  at  Hereford  Festival.  On 
April  27,  1778,  she  had  a  benefit  concert  at 
Om  Tottenham  Street  Booma  (mbseciuently 

Jfj!^  Vm,  U  Nranowlo  HoU. 

tMl^wM,  liMAawMwtetew  himm  tmmiau,  fat  >  Sfwoto 
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the  Prince.'  of  Wales's  Tlioatio — now  the  Soala),  ' 
'  to  enable  her  to  pursue  her  studies,  m  she 
in  tends  to  go  to  Italy  in  the  conrse  of  the 
ensuing  summer.'  She  MOQffdiligly  repaired  to 
Venic<>,  when?  she  became  a  pnjtil  of  the  Coii- 
servatorio  deli'  Ospedaletto,  under  Sacchini. 
Ib  1780  she  ftppasred  at  La  Pergohi,  Flof«iie6, 
with  great  success.  [iS««  Michael  KfWy'i  Bemin- 
iteeiuxs  and  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.\  lu  1781 
•he  sang  at  Parma,  ai^  in  1782  at  La  Soala, 
MUan.  In  1782  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  Vienna,  at  a  salary  equal  to 
£500  sterling  for  the  seaiMn,  a  titeu  unpre- 
cedented sum.  Daring  her  stay  in  the  Austrian 
capital  two  important  events  in  her  career 
happened,  (1)  her  appearance  on  May  1,  1786, 
as  the  crigmal  Snaanna  in  Mooot's  *  Nocaa  di 
^^aro,*  and  (2)  her  ill-starred  marriage  with 
^hflr  the  vioUnist.  [See  FistiKK,  John 
Abraham.  ]  She  retamed  to  England  in  March 
17^7,  and  appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
Mari'h  21,  m  (ielinda,  in  Pai.siello's  'Gli 
6chiavi  per  amore,'  and  afterwards  in  other 
oomio  operas,  bat  she  soon  abandoned  the 
Italian  for  the  Etit^lish  stag*.*,  on  which  she 
made  her  hrst  appearance  at  Drury  Lane, 
Nor.  24,  1789,  in  her  brother^s  opera,  *Tbe 
Hannted  Tower,'  and  for  several  yean  after- 
wanls  sustained,  with  the  greatest  success,  a 
variety  of  characters  in  comic  oj^era.  In  1791 
she  sang  at  the  Handel  Festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  1792  at  Ilerefunl  Festival.  [She 
formed  an  intimacy  with  lirahum,  and  toured 
with  him  on  the  Continent]  In  1801  she  was 
enga^'  il  at  Povcnt  Garden,  where  she  continued 
to  perform  till  May  30,  1S08,  when  she  took 
her  leave  of  the  pnblio  in  tiie  opera  of  *^e 
Cabinet'  She  lived  at  Dulwich  until  her 
death,  AugUHt  21,  1^17,  and  was  buried  at  .St. 
Mary's,  Lambeth.  8ho  accumulated  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  by  her  will,  dated  August  1 0, 
1797  (twenty ye  irs  before  herdeath  bequeathe<l 
upwards  ofi^lljOOOiu  pecuniary  legacies  alone, 
including  two  mnniftoent  gifts  of  £1000  each 
to  the  old  Musical  Fund  (Royal  S<v  iety  of 
Musicians)  and  New  Musical  Fund.  This  will 
was  proved  Oct.  11,  1817,  the  {lersonalty  being 
sworn  under  £60,000.  It  was  said  in  1820 
that  after  payment  of  all  the  legivcias,  there 
remained  but  little  short  of  i:4 0,000  for  her 
coottn,  Hiss  Tmsler,  the  reddnary  legatee. 

Her  studious  concenltUfnt,  after  her  return  to 
England,  of  her  marriage,  is  evidenced  by  her 
having  made  her  will  in  her  maiden  name  and 
avnided  any  description  in  it  of  her  quality 
or  oondition,  aitd  also  by  the  fact  that  her 
szeoator,  in  proving  the  will,  describes  her  as  a 
spinster.  [A  miniatme  of  her  is  in  the  Soane 
Museum.]  w.  H.  H. 

STORAGE,  ST£PiiE.v,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding was  bom  in  London,  Jan.  4,  1768. 
His  early  taste  for  nmsic  \va.s  cultivated  by  his 
father,  so  that  when  ten  years  old  he  was  able 


to  [lerform  the  most  difficult  violin  os^i  ■ 
Tartini  and  Giardini — the  Pagaiiinn  ^  ■ 
day — with  oorrectneas  and  steadineaa.    Til  ■ 

twelve  years  old  he  was  placed  in  the  Ccsr  ■ 
vatorio  of  St  Onofrio  at   Xaples,  wb??? .  1 
studied  the  harpsichord,  violin,  and  con^  J 
tion.    On  his  sbter's  arrival  in  Itsty,  •  "  I 
years  later,  he  joined  her  and  visited  vili:-  1 
the  principal  cities  of  that  ootmtry,  aadctn  1 
ually  went  to  Vienna,  wImto  he  ptodasrit  I 
two  operas,  'Gli  Sposi  malcont«nti '  (Jcb»  •] 
1785)  and  '(;li  Bijuivoci,'  the  subj>^  u.  J 
from  Sliakespeare's  '  Comedy  of  Errors,  Ike  \ 
1 786.    He  gained  great  adv-auta^  whiist^ 
from  his  association  with  Mozart.     [Hf  wk- 
no  doubt,  during  his  Viennese   period,  n 
qnintets  and  a  sestet.     Maaj  aanwingtto 
of  Storace  and  his  sister  an-  to!<l  in  Midk 
Kelly's  i£nnmuH:tf«(ouf.j    In  March  17^7kt^ 
tumedtoEnglandaadwasenga^^  tosnprnsae. 
the  production  of  the  o{»era  in  which  Lisnv 
ap[>eared  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Imt  soon  heec- 
disgustcd  with  the  prevalent  petty  jeaiossp 
and  intrignea,  and  retixed  for  •  tioM  to  fin 
where  he  ilevotefl  his  attention  to  drawing 
which  he  had  considerable  talent.    He  reaaa& 
to  his  musical  pnrsnite  in  the  eosniag  i«r 
and  on  Oct  25,  1788,  produced  at  Dmnr  Le- 
the musical  fanw  of  'The  Doctor  ard 
Ai»othecary,'  adapting  some  of  the  weIl-k&-:T-. 
'  Doctor  und  der  Ai>otheker '   of  Dittaskr. 
On  Nov.  21,  17'^9.  he  brought  out  hi*  cb^ 
act  opera,   'The  Haunted   Tower,'  tbf  « 
cess  of  which  was  unbounded ;  it  w.l>  i^  r.^xm 
fifty  ni;jcht.s  in  the  first  s«'a.ion   and  keft  r- 
place  u|K)n  the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  (yBUn. 
On  April  16,  1790,  he  {ntiduced  his  cfasniK 
little  ojjera,  'No  Song  no  Supper,'  in  whie4if 
introduced  some  of  the  music  of  '  Gli  Eqnirnc: 
[In  the  same  year  he  wrote  moaic  for  'l> 
Cameriera  Astata.*]   Jan.  1,  179T,  silsif 
the  pro<luotion  of  the  oj»era,   '  The  Si«* 
Belgrade,'  in  which  he  introduced  mocb 
nrasie  of  HartiDi's  '  La  Ooaa  rmnJ    Hoi  ^ 
long  continued  an  established  farourite.  ^ 
\  May  3,  in  the  same  year,  he  produced  thf  '0^ 
of  Trophonius,"  an  adaptation  of  Saheri  s  *1» 
Grotta  di  Trofonio,'  with  soma  additioBsl MS 
)ty  himst  lf,  but  with  no  success.    He  W 
better  when,  on  Nov.  20,  1792,  he  bnsflc 
out  <The  Pirates,*  in  which  he  ineeriNn*^ 
several  pieces  from  'Gli  EquivocL*    The  fillir 
to  the  drst  act  is  regarded  as  his  niastrrpiai' 
In  the  same  year  he  produced  his  oj »era,  -  Dih 
Queen  of  Carthage,'  which  met  iK-ith  botfltl 
succe?«,  notwithfitanding  that  the  heroiw* 
undertaken  by  Mara.     'The  Prize,'  Hfiaa 
entertainment,  first  perfonned  on  his  aris* 
benefit  night,  March  11.  1703;  'My  Qm* 
mother,'  musical  farce,  produced  Dec  16,  Iff 
*  Lodoiska,'  musical  romance,  tika  nrasie  pdfti 
adapted  frum  Chenibini  and    Kreutzer.  iii 
partly  oompoaed  by  hiroseif,  perfonned  Juact. 
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1794  ;  "The  Glorious  First  of  June,'  occasioual 
piece,  prodnoed  July  2,  1794  ;  the  boUet  of 
•Venus  and  Adonis'  (1 794),  and  the  'Cherokee,' 
comic  opera,  Dec.   20,   1794,  wore  all  well 
received,  jvs  was  also  '  The  Three  and  tlie  Deuce," 
musical  drama,  performed  Sept.  2,  1795.  On 
March  12,  1796,  Colman's  'Iron  Chest,' with 
Storace's  music,  was  performed  for  the  hrst  time,  i 
and  although  the  play,  owing  to  accidental  | 
cin^um-stances,  failed  to  produce  an  imnu'diatt'ly 
favourable  impression,  the  music  was  rapturously  | 
received.    But  few,  however,  if  any,  of  the  | 
gratified  and  applaudi)ig  auditoiB  knew  or  ^ 
thought  tlKit  anxiety  for  the  suooees  of  that 
music  had  lui^teiled  its  composer  to  acoone  which  j 
had  laid  him  upon  hie  deathbed.    He  was  j 
tlu*n  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  gout 
and  fever ;  yet  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
determined,  despite  the  entreaties  of  his  ftxnily, 
to  attend  the   hrst    rehearsal.     The  consc-  ' 
quence  was  fatal ;  he  took  cold,  the  gout 
attacked  his  stomach,  and  on  March  19,*  he 
expired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three  yens. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  an  of>era, 
'Mahmoud,  or  The  Prince  of  Persia,"  in  pre-  i 
paration  for  Biaham's  ddbnt  in  London.   This  | 
work  was  left  incomplete,  but,  by  the  assistance 
of  Kelly,  and  the  selection  of  some  music  by 
the  oomposer^s  sister,  A  S.  Btorace,  it  was  . 
fitted  for  performance  and  produced  for  the  { 
Ix  nelit  of  his  widow  (a  daughter  of  John  Hall  i 
the  engraver)  and  his  children,  April  30,  1796, 
was  well  received,  and  pwfonned  niany  times. 
Storace's  melodies  are  thorouglily  Knglish  in 
character,  whilst  in  his  instrumentation  the 
infloence  of  Mozart  and  the  Italian  composers 
is  evident.     He  was  almost  the  fii>t  English 
composer  who  introduced  into  his  works  the 
modem  finale,  in  which  the  basin  ess  of  the 
scene  is  carried  mi  by  concerted  music'  Some 
fine  examples  occur  in  his  works.    There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  hw  early  death  delayed 
for  many  years  the  advance  in  that  direction 
which  nuglit otherwise  have  been  made.   w.  ii.  ii. 

8T0KNELL0.  'A  short  poem,  in  lines  of 
eleven  syllables  each:  it  is  peculiar  to,  and 
liked  by  the  people  in  Tuscany,  who  extemporise 
it  with  elegant  simplicity.'  This  is  thedetini- 
tion  of  Stomello  we  find  in  Mons.  Tommaseo's 
Dictionary,  and,  in  this  matter  at  l  i^t.  u<  are 
not  aware  of  any  greater  authority.  The  '  Vociil'O- 
lario  degU  Accademici  della  Crusca, '  the  strong- 
hold of  the  pnrity  of  the  Italian  language,  does 
not  contain  llie  w^-rd  ;  this  fact  adde<l  to  the 
other,  not  less  siguihcant,  that  neither  Crescim- 
heni,  nor  Qnadrio,  nor  Tiraboeohi,  mention  the 
word  in  their  elaborate  works,  inclines  us  to 
believe  that  the  word  Stuni'-no  has  not  the 
delinite  meaning  that,  lor  instance,  b'onndto 
has,  but  is  merely  a  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  to  very  short  poems,  more  with  regud 

■  mwiB  M  tawbidowid  tt  la  bto 'QiMlnc.' 
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to  their  purport  tlum  their  form.  Tommaseo 
again,  somewhere  else,  speaking  of  Tonio  and 

Beatrice,  two  (teasauts  who  sang  and  recited 
popular  songs  and  fjojiular  poems  to  him,  says  : 
'  Tonio  makes  a  ditfei-euce  between  liispelii  and 
RumeamUi  ;  the  latter  are  composed  of  only 
three  lines,  tlir  farmer  of  eight  or  ten.  And 
Utose  tlrnt  Tuuio  called  Jiamatizelli  beatrice 
called  SHrmnbeUi^  as  Hattao  Spinello  and  King 
Manfredi  did  ;  and  in  the  territory  of  Pi.stoja 
and  in  Florence  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  SUmuUV  Although  in  the  true 
]K)pular  songs  of  Italy  then  i-  u  at  freedom 
in  the  number  of  lines  and  ruL  ndl  rhyniintr, 
the  two  iStomelU  we  subjoin  may  be  taken  as 
fiur  examples  of  this  kind  of  poem.' 

(1)  Tutta  la  nott*"  in  sogno  mi  vcnite ; 
Diteioi,  belia  nua,  perche  lo  fot«  ? 
B  cU  vieae  da  voi  qoaado  donnita  T 

(D  Fieri  di  pepe. 

So  giro  tntomo  a  vol  eome  fk  1' ape 
Gbe  gba  latomo  al  floie  della  sispe. 

The  first  line  may  contain  either  five  or  eleven 

syllaMes  ;  tlie  otlu  r  two  arc  of  eleven  syllables 
each.  The  hrst  line  rhymes  with  the  third, 
the  two  have  the  lest  syllable,  and  the  v«nral  of 
tlie  hust  syllable  but  one,  alike ;  the  intermediate 
line,  while  eorresy>onding  in  its  last  syllable  with 
the  lust  syllable  of  the  other  two  line.s,  changes 
the  vowel  of  the  accented  one.  [In  the  second 
form  given  above,  the  verse  begins  with  the 
name  of  a  flower.  A  Stomello  is  embodied  in 
Browniiig^s  *Fra  Lippo  Lippi,'  and  Lola,  in 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  sings  one.] 

The  etymology  of  'Stornello'  is  very  un- 
certain ;  Tommaseo,  however,  has  some  ground 
for  asserting  that  it  is  a  oonnption  of  *Ritor> 
nello,'  or  'refrain.'  n.  m. 

STRADA  DEL  Pb,  Akna.  An  lUliau  so- 
prano, bronght  ftom  Italy  bgr  Baadel  in  1729, 
with  Bemacchi,  Mcrighi,  Fabri,  and  others,  for 
the  opera  in  the  Haymarket.  She  api>eared 
there  in '  Lotario,'  Deo.  2, 1729  ;  in  'Farteno{)e,' 
Feb.  24,  1730  :  <  PoTO,' Feb.  2,  1731  :  '  Ezio,' 
Jan.  IT),  1732;  '  Sosarmc,*  Feb.  19.  1732  ;  in 
•Acis  and  (ialatca,'  June  10,  1732  ;  and  in 
•Orlando.'  Jan.  23,  1788.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  Handel's  eom]»any  who  did  not  desert 
him  for  the  rival  new  opera  in  Lincoln  s  Inn  in 
the  end  of  1788,  and  she  remained  faithftil  to 
liim  till  her  departure  from  this  country  in 
June  1738,  when  aquairelwith  Ueide^er,  the 
manager,  put  an  end  to  her  oonnection  with 
England.  In  the  interval  between  1733  and 
the  last-named  date  she  took  j»art  in  llaiidel's 
'Ariodante,'  '  Alcina,'  'Atalanta,'  '  Arminio,' 
'  Oinstino,* '  Berenice ' ;  also  in  '  Athaliah '  and 
*  Alexander's  Feast.' 

Even  on  her  arrival,  though,  according  to 
Handel,*  <a  ooarse  singer  with  a  fine  v^,' 

•  Vitm  Tigrt's '  Omto  Vapokra  VbmmI  '  (PlaitBiw.  IMBt. 
«  Bwnwf^  JMii'f.  Iy.  SM.  TI»«Im««  taignMliga  to  eoaiplM 
(Mm  th*  MM  TCtaiMi,  9^  MMti. 
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Strada  must  have  had  some  brilliant  execution, 
for  tho  first  air  which  ahe  8<ing  on  thow  boards 

ootttaina  no  lass  than  thirty  opportanities  to 
display  her  shake.  Coming  after  Cuzzoni  and 
Faustina,  and  having  so  little  to  recommend 
her  to  the  eye  that  she  was  nicknamed  the  '  pig,' 
it  took  her  soint'  time  to  get  into  favour.  But 
Handel  took  pains  with  her,  wrote  for  her,  and 
advised  h«r,  and  at  length  rendered  her  equal 
to  the  first  singers  of  tho  Continent. 

.STRADELLA,  Alkssamdbo,  an  Italian 
com[»o<jor  of  the  17th  oentury.  The  eailieet 
and  only  <l<'tiiled  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Bonn<'t-Bourdelot,  in  hia  ff>'<f"ir>-  (h  la  innslqim 
ci  de  aes  ej'efs,  Paris,  1715.  This  is  the  source 
of  the  romantic  story  of  hia  eloping  with  the 
mistress  of  a  Venotiau  nobleman,  of  the  attt^nij^t 
to  miirder  the  compoeer,  of  the  etfect  of  Strad- 
ella'a  morie  npon  the  aaaanina,  and  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  nobleman's  plot  '  about 
the  year  1670 ' ;  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  believe  the  story,  which  occurs  in  a  book 
that  is  untrustworthy  in  many  fiartienlArs. 
The  riiirrative  failed  to  obtain  creiifnee  from 
M.  Richard^  or  M.  Catelaui,-  whose  i-e- 
aearohea,  however,  have  not  led  to  any  poeitive 
result. 

The  place  of  Stradella's  birth  is  aoknown. 
Wanley'  thinks  he  was  a  Venetian,  while 

Burncy  '  statoa  ho  was  a  Neapolitan,  apparently 
for  no  other  i-cason  than  that  ho  sends  Stradella 
andOrtciisia,  cn  muff  for  Rome,  to  Naples,  which, 
he  adds,  was  'tho  plm.-  ot  Sinidella's nativity.' 
F'  tis.''  evidently  on  Biirney's  stiitenient,  but 
without  quoting  his  authority,  describes  him  as 
bom  at  Naples  abont  1645,  and  the  assertion 
is  now  an  aeoej>ted  statement."  Th'^  dates  buth 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  in  fact  unknown. 
Bnt  though  we  reject  the  story  of  his  murder 
at  Genoa,  it  is  not  impoasible  that  he  ended 
his  life  there,  sinee  the  comjwsition,  which  we 
may  presume  to  havu  been  his  last,  is  dated 
ftotn  thenoe. 

The  date  of  his  death  was  ]>robably  about 
16bl,  since  there  exists  in  the  biblioteca  Pala- 
tina  of  Hodena,  a  cantata,  *I1  Barcheggio,'^ 
written  for  tho  wedding  of  Carlo  Spinola 
and  Paola  Brignoie,  at  Ueuoa,  .Inly  6,  1681. 
The  poem  contains  numerous  allusions  to 
it|  and  the  names  of  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom ;  no  mistake  is  possible  as  to  the  real 

1  U  .V'nx^rtf.  I46S.  pp.  M.  82  :  1<W(.  pp.  ]  tn  «.  »n<l  IStvIS 

•  /Mle  oprr»  <il  .«.  »rtvii>(la  tUtrmti  nfir  ArrMtin  MMtlMl»4tBm 

.1  -  a'  th*  Harl0tam.  MmmmHpit  im*k»SHm  JtoMwrn, 

▼ol.  1.  p.  tlfj^  <KKt  ViTi 

*  A  «MMfwf  /rM«py  <ir  Mutle.  Iv.  100.  101. 
'  Bto^rafM*  Hnimrnrtlm  tic*  mtuMtw. 

"  rii-ri  mtfiirf  i^.^n.Vfi/  r/^  nin.rrifthli>  rl  rTnifnir*  rP»rU, 
lM-,7  /I. -',  .1,1  I, rr  >(<•  /.I  f-,riisT«(l/(  •«  <('•  In  t"<ri rv  I  ["sn ».  ; 
UvnM, Uut.C-Htvrf<ili»nt- Ujcikon  |l«(77l:  Kl9UULua,MiuH-LexiJt«n. 

1  On  tiM  fln»  M«  ct  th*  Mor*  la  writtM;  'D  BiwIiMriBb  Sal 
SIff  AlMMndroStoSdellii  1(HI.  1/ iiltlimditII«nMrinfaiil«7  After 
til"  orwTture.  «n'!  Vwlor*  the  dii»t  with  •hfrh  th"  xrH-ni"  nj*p>nii.  it 
til*  tnp  "f  th'  pac>*  I'  wrlttrti  ■  Intii-ntl<>n<*  jwr  tin  lUr.  li»  k-tin.  li;><l 
16Olu|rD0.  h'  altimA  oumpoiUtooc  del  Sig.  Ala*MD<lro  StnulrlU.' 
Tlit»tosaHtKteforM|^nakteMr,MiSliM.lat««  yuta.  BMlb 
mrt  la  BMaiSi<  by  u  vmtmn.  lha  aaota  la  far  two  vioiliia, 
•arMt«rtraB*et,aii4tea>  »4nntoDa  41  ilnfotwattlaaairttk 
ttaalM 


date  of  the  comj^wsition,  an<l  thus  the  dst 
1670  and  1678,  given  by  Bomddec  a, 
Bumey  respeetively  Cor  hia  deatih,  we  cvidKl; 

wrong.** 

The  statements  that  beaidea  beiiig  a  comu.? 
Stradella  was  a  singer,*  'an ezqideite  jierf.?Tr: 
on  the  harp, ''•''a  great  ]H>rfomioron  tJie\":.lzr 
'  excelled  in  an  extraordimuy  band,  ao  as  U  b.' 
been  aeooonted  tiie  heat  orgKoiat  ia  Italj.  - 
'was  a  Latin  and  jMrhajjis  also  an  Italian  f«crt. 
are  all  more  or  less  gratuitous,  and  except  ogq 
posing,  it  eaanot  be  provied  that  he  possHM:: 
any  uf  these  qualifications.     If  is  name  is  cr^.- 
rnet  with  in  any  of  the  best  treatis^-s  of  luli 
literature,  either  us  a  Latin  or  an  Italian  {w^ ' 
and  with  resjiect  to  his  skill  on  tha  atgok. » 
have  been  unable  to  find  anything  to 
Wanley 's  assertion,  beyond  a  short  Sonata  is '.' 
for  two  violins  and  basso  oontinito  per  rOigam' 
As  to  the  statements  in  the  Penny  Ctf-rlcj^ 
that  '  Stradella  was  not  handsome,  but  rvom 
able  for  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  hu  «ix 
polished  manners,'  and  in  Wanley's  oatalagn 
that  '  lie  was  a  «'<nnely  person  and  of  an  ankflK 
nature,'  I  can  do  no  more  than  sabniit  tbm^ 
the  reader,  as  atriking  inatanoes  of  the  mj  a 
which  mythical  atatememta  gather  ivmd  > 
central  figure. 

Nothing  can  be  positively  amerted  as  t»  hr 
having  been  mariii-d  ti»  Ort<snsia  aftCT  t> 
attempted  murtler  at  Turin,  because  thearcrti"* 
of  8.  tiiovanni  di  Torino,  the  |iariah  of  is» 
court,  have  been  destroyed  by  tire. 

Where  nr  with  whom  Stradella  stcdir^  i 
entirely  unknown.  In  the  archires  of  tir 
Royal  Conservatorio  di  Mnaica  in  "St^ 
where  all  the  documents  formerly  belorji: 
to  the  .superseded  Conservatori  are  most 
fully  kept,  his  name  does  not  occur ;  acr  ■ 
itmontiimediBLk&tsBthal'soatak^gaeL**  Sm 
of  hia  nttmerooa  operaa  are  knofwa  ts 

•  Bnrnfy"»  mUtokr  l«  aui\y  cxpHoaMa.  betmiw.  »h«i  '  ^ 
'  n  Bkrchegylo '  hiwl  nut  jrrt  been  dlaoorereat.  aDd  i"** 
(ion  of  ft  libi-vtto  '  l»  foru  ilrir  •mor  pttterno,'  6«n<i^lO  ■u<^'^ 
to  ^SI([no^t  Terem  llatrvl  B-mli  liy  Al<««andna  Stnd«U&.  XI.' 
tloii  npiwrrtitly  wrUt«-n       StradelU  hliii.cU.      T>>-  r^--.  -j^-:  ■ 
onkturlo       (Jlmaiiul  lUttlnta '— •upp'-swi  t>.  »«•  tu-.i  t\  ' 
lt«  iiuthur  •  life  111  Riiiin- — li»«r»  the  Jit-"?  '  E<iun-,  ISTfi  »c4  U»  ^ 
tluit  IViantt'lut'*  wvinint  ItnpllM  a  pvrt»l  «(  t««  9«Ma  M** 
8Cn<1rll«'«  •Ingtiqrlik  ICouieiwd  hlamio^r  in<rrn<m.lB4Mi4aMt 
W  tx-Ii.'t  .*  th»t  StndrlU  iiilw'lit  hit>->-  xnrt  bi>  'tmth  In  Ooaa**^ 
attt-iiillUK  tlir  rrhnu-uU  u(  hi*  :irw  <i|.'i  \     Uow.-v<rr.  ttaSA' 
u'lu  rvm  >>y  Rnrney  tn\\y,  aud  tixi  «incv  dinpfieared. 

"  Houidclot  and  all  blnfrraphMm. 

H;iwkln»'ii  nutort.  vol  Ir.  bk.  2.  chap.  10. 

"  Burnoy,  .(  OrnrrnI  llirl  T^  af  iluni-,  Iv.  1(>\ 
A  Cnt^tlc-juc  of  ttu-  //  ir/.  i.iM  Wv. 

U  Catclanl,  UtIU  uin-rr  ><<  A.  SIratUUa  imimta^  «tc 

i«  Mte  SMrte  •  Mln  Rofimt  M  «mi4  niH«.  «  r.aOli» 
Bolo«na-1IUanob  1738-12.  TlntlMMehL  fltorto  Mta  UmH^ 
itnllann.  Oingnimf.  JHHntrrHtt*rtilr»fttallt.  lUfiTmn  Mar^rC^ 
rltiilirlll.  PnJI'  Ittnriii  rfW/'l  ml-nr  Piietia.      In  thi*  kwt  wr*X.^ 

delta  U  ipokf n  of  00I7  where  Uie  Mthor.  dcaUnc  «tth  the  raM* 
thu  azprcaaa  hlmaett:  *Th«r  m«  pratir  thlnfa  «ad  Um  iM<^ 
mmt  ploHuit  dlTmicia  that  one  nti  m]tyy  In  any  hininw^rf 

itnbleconvn^tlon  ;  pupwislly  "h*"!!  ft  ti»mu»lcV>jrjiti!ii>«-:i!  "Mtf^ 
amongut  the  <il'l  "im,  nrf  hy  th»  faiuuoa  Al^*»r  J:^*<a 

i  ilclla,  one  of  which  waa  »ung  not  lot^r  Uno«  In  thr  \  1  a<li  ■  j  rfO 
I  Ottilinal  Ottoboalbf  Aadna  AAualdaMoU  BotaMML-  Tei  ta 
?  It.  chup.  xll  p.  M  Tkt»  immmgi  U  qvotmi  tnm  the  tAM  eM* 

irti 

I  '  ' s,  i,-;t.i  ilrlt*  »m.m»tc»dup  vioHnt  r^.n  ti  fjuti^y  crmOafl* 
,  y  Urgano,  raocolte  d*  dlTsnl  ecoaUooti  aatorl.'   In  Betaaal* 
I  OlMeMltatl,l«a  mxklhtmmtnm «f  IMa Sua afc.  — eSr 
af  StiaMla'h  •oaafarfllaDa  viaa  jitaMta  tka  nik  aMtwf. 
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Ix'en  ]>orrormed  in  his  lifetime,^  with  tiM  ttC* 
cej»tion  of  '  II  Trespolo.'  * 
Stiadelk  m  •  eompoMr  ia  known  to  modem 

andlencea  by  the  Aria  di  Chiesa,  *  PietA,  Signore ! '  ' 
attribated  to  him.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  i 
mnuolnn,  even  though  bat  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  works  that  are  indisputably  by  Stra- 
della,  will  attribute  it  to  him.  The  composer  of 
that  beautiful  com  position  is  almost  certainly 
B^»"V  The  words  are  taken  from  the  second 
stanza  of  Arsenic's  aria  in  Alessandro  Scarlatti's 
oratorio  *8auta  Teodosia,'  two  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  Biblioteoa  Patina  of  Modena,  and 
bear  the  si^nuitui''  'A.  S.' 

Stradella's  name  has  lately  been  invested  with 
fresh  interest  on  aooonnt  of  a  Serenata  attributed 
to  him,  in  which  the  subjects  of  many  of  the 
picops  in  '  Israel  in  Egypt '  exist  in  a  more  or 
less  crude  form.  [See  vol.  ii.  pp.  2866,  5146.] 
A  copy  of  this,  formerly  belonging  to  Dr. 
(Jauntlftt,  is  in  the  Tiibrary  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  Loudon,  and  another  (older^ 
in  that  of  the  Conservatoiiv,  Fsris ;  the  original 
is  not  known.  For  a  review  of  tlie  work,  by 
Prof.  Prout,  see  Monthly  MuticcU  jReoord,  Dec. 
1,  1871. 

Biirney  (iv.  105)  gives  an  analysis  of  his 
Oratorio  di  S.  Cio.  liattista,  and  nu-ntions  a 
MS.  of  his  o£iera  '  La  Forza  dell'  Amor  paterno,' 
dated  Genoa,  1678. 

Tliere  are  148  of  Stnwlella's  compositions  at 
Modena:  amongst  them  six  oratorios  and  six 
dramas.  The  library  of  S.  Maroo  in  Venice 
possesses  a  collection  of  '  Cunti  a  voce  sola  del- 
Y  insif^e  A.  StradoUa,  legate  alia  Biblioteca 
S.  Marco  di  Veuezia  dalla  nobile  famiglia 
Contarini.'  Some  of  his  compositions  are  also 
at  the  Conservatorio  at  Naples,  and  some  in 
that  at  Paris.  Many  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
(See  the  Qvdten-LexUcen, )  The  Christ  Ohnroh 
LiV>rary,  Oxford,  contains  one  motet  for  two 
voict-s,  and  eight  cantatas  for  one  and  two 
voices.  O.  X. 

STRADELLA.  1.  French  lyric  drama,  nmsic 
by  Flotow.  Produced  at  the  Palais  Royal  theatre, 
Paris,  Feb.  1837.  Then  recompose<l,  as  a  Cirand 
Opera,  and  prmlnced  at  Hamburg,  Dec  SO,  1844, 
as  '  Alessandro  Stnidella.'  In  English  (altered 
by  Bunn)  as  '  istradella,'  at  Drury  Lane,  June  6, 
1846.  2.  Opera  in  five  acta,  by  Niedermeyer  ; 
pnxliiced  at  the  Acadi'mio,  March  3,  1837.  o. 

STRADIVARI,  Antoxio,  'brought  the  violin 
to  the  highest  perfection  and  left  to  Cremona 
an  imperishable  name  as  master  of  his  craft.' 
Tlius  the  inscription  now  atfixed  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Cremona  to  the  house  in  the  Piazza 
Homa  where  the  great  Tiolin'maker  passed  the 

'  Tht  folio* tni{  In  thr  lUt  of  book*  In  which  th<<  ihhiko  nf  Stm- 
dclU** openu  i>hi>iil>i  h^tre  \trrn  mrntionvil,  if  «n)-  <<f  tbcm  hxi  lnvii 
perfonncd.  Ixonc*  Alliici-i.  iiritutnutturffia.  (iriiliiJu,  Critaloijo  tti 
tniti  t  ^rantmn  |«r  mun'ra.  Bonlinl.  1^  nlori*  della  Portia  «  della 
Mttttca,  C.  V.  llcnestricr.  /tea  rvfjrittntaHoni  *n  n>MJ<fu«  om^miM 
«*  vmditmt,  ParU.  lOBI.  t>1<<tro  Nnpnli  SlgnnfTllt.  Worte  eritieu  lU 
tmtti  mnlirhl  r  mmi.fnl.  Ditto,  Ihvonm  itorico  rritiro  tia  mntn 
Mt»m»  nJI'^  «for.-i  ,1,-1  t.-  itrt 
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most  successful  years  of  his  life^  and  where  he 

died  ou  Dec  18,  1737. 
It  should  be  stated  at  onee  that  tiie  history, 

that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  facts  availaMe 
as  the  reward  of  untiring  edbrt  and  affectionate 
reeearoh,  oonoeming  the  family  of  the  great 
'  Sti  ulivarius,'  as  well  as  his  own  personality 
and  work,  have  been  amassed  in  the  monumental 
study  which  has  been,  it  may  bo  said,  the  life- 
work  of  the  sons  of  William  Ebeworth  Hill— 
Antonio  Sfra/fimri,  his  Life  arul  Work  {1644- 
27^7), by  W.  Henry  Hill,  Arthur  F.  HiU,  F.S.A. 
and  Alfred  Hill  (London,  1902).  Beyond  what 
is  collected  in  this  volume  there  is,  probably, 
nothing  more  to  be  discovered  or  discussed. 
To  this  work  the  writer  adcnowledgea  his  great 
indebtedness. 

Reganling  the  etymology  of  the  name  Mr.  E. 
J.  Payne,  inthelirsteditionof  the  Dictionary,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  derived  from  'the  plural  form  of 
'*  Stradivare,"a  Lombard  variety  of"  "Stradiere," 
a  tollman  or  douauier,  a  feudal  otUcial  who  was 
posted  on  the  Strsda  (or  high  road)  for  the 
pnrpose  of  exacting  dues  from  passengers' ;  while 
Signer  Mandelli,  quoting  from  the  catalogue  of 
ancient  rolls  of  the  community  of  Cremona, 
compiled  by  the  Piedmonteso  professor,  Aste- 
giano,  to  the  year  1300,  and  printtnl  at  Turin 
in  1899,  states  that:  'The  form  of  the  name 
'*de  Strsdaverta"  as  used  in  1298  is  derived  from 
"Strada  Averta"  of  the  Cremonose  dialect  ;  in 
I  taliau  ' '  Strada  Aperts. "  A  further  outcome  of 
Signor  Handelli's  researches  is  the  remaritsble 
genealogy  of  the  Stradivari  family  which  ho 
has  trace<l  down  to  1883.  Beginning  with 
(liulio  Cesare  Stradivari  of  the  i>arish  of  S. 
Michele  Vecchio,  who  married  Doralice  Milan!, 
a  widow  of  the  cathedral  parish,  on  April  10, 
1600,  we  find  Antonio  Stradivari  s  lather  re- 
corded in  the  rqgister-entiy  of  the  son  bom  to 
them  two  years  later  and  christened  Alessandro, 
on  Jan.  15  in  the  same  church.  Later  we  hud 
this  same  Alessandro,  son  of  Oinlio  Cesare 
St  radi  vari,  entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
with  Anna,  daughter  of  I^onardo  Moroni,  on 
August  30,  1622,  which  fact  is  duly  recorded 
in  the  marriage  register  of  the  parish  of  S. 
I*ro9pero.  Three  ohiMn-n  are  recorded  to  liave 
been  boru  of  this  uniou  :  Uiuseppe  Giulio  Cesare, 
bom  March  1628 ;  Oarlo  Felice,  bora  Sept. 
1626  ;  Giovanni  Hattist.a,  bom  Oct.  1628. 
After  the  birth  of  the  last -mentioned  child 
documentary  evidence  concerning  the  family 
ceases  entirely,  and  no  eifort  has  yet  <ii^Kij>ated 
the  obscmify  which  enshrouds  the  birth  of 
Antonio  Stradivari.  Every  record  relating  to 
the  subject  has,  it  would  seem,  been  destroyed, 
or  lost,  and  tlie  only  uvailaMo  explanation  of 
this  singular  deficiency  has  been  furnished  by 
the  wars  and  fkmine  which  visited  Cremona  in 
1628,  the  year  Giovanni  Battista  was  bom, 
and  again  in  1629.  Again  in  1630  the  inhabit- 
auts  were  further  harassed  by  the  ravages  of 
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a  plague  which  Oftmed  innumerable  deaths,  and 
comi>elled  all  those  who  ooold  do  ao,  to  leave 

tlio  city.  It  is  further  recorded  that  Hieronymus 
Amati,  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  succumbod 
to  the  disease  ;  but  there  is  uo  indicatiuu  that 
Alessandro  SttadiTari  and  his  family  were  still 
at  Cremona  at  the  time,  and  Mandclli  has 
perhaps  rightly  interpreted  tlic  complete  lack 
of  doeamentaiy  evidbnoe  regarding  tlie  date 
and  place  of  Antonlo  StraiJivari's  birth,  to 
signify  that  his  parents  had  iled  to  some  haven 
or  refuge  where  in  the  fhlness  of  time  Antonio 
first  saw  the  light.  The  names  of  the  three 
cliiMtfii  above  montioiifd  are  the  only  entries 
to  be  found  in  the  birth  registers  relating  to 
ohildren  bom  in  wedlock  to  Alessandro  Stradi- 
vari, and  the  only  direct  allusion  to  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  Antonio  and  Alessandro 
Stndivari  is  Aimished  by  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  his  house  wherein  he  signs  himself 
'  Antonio  Stradivari,  sou  of  the  late  Alessandro.' 

The  earliest  authentic  evidence  of  Antonio 
Stradivari's  residence  in  Cremona  has  been 
supplieii  by  a  violiri  -<lat''il  1»566 — recorded  by 
Alfred  Hill,  in  whose  hands  it  has  been.  The 
original  label  in  this  instniment  runs  as  follows : 
'  Antonius  Stnidiuarius  Cronionensis  Alumnus 
Nioolai  Ainati,  Faciebat  Anno  1600/  followed 
by  th«  familiar  Maltese  cross  and  tiio  initials 
A.  9.  enolosed  within  a  double  circle.  He  was 
then — as  will  bo  gathered  later — twenty-two 
years  of  age  and,  it  may  be  assumed,  had  prob- 
ably served  an  apprenticeship  to  Nioolo  Amati 
for  the  seven  or  eiglit  preceding  vi  ars.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  began  to  insert  his  own 
labels  some  years  before  1066,  bnt  this  date 
may  be  siid  to  have  inarkeil  the  later  limit  of' 
his  pupilage ;  in  any  case  it  proved  his  com- 
petence to  claim  the  authorship  of  his  own 
instruments,  and  the  labels  found  in  his  violins 
of  tilt!  following  yi  ar  benr  no  allusion  to  Xicolo 
Amati,  nor  is  there  any  further  reference  to  his 
master  on  the  labels  of  any  of  his  later  instm- 
ments.  Following  the  same  lines  of  deduction, 
the  year  in  which  Antonio  Stradivari  was  born 
has  been  genenlly  accepted  as  1644,  by  reason 
of  his  custom  of  adding  his  age  to  his  labels 
during  the  latter  jwrt  of  his  life.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  venerable  maker,  with  a  pardon- 
able pride,  desired  to  impress  his  contempor- 
aries, as  well  as  sueceeding  generations,  with  his 
unflagging  vigour  and  skill  by  recording  his  age  j 
within  Ui  instrnments.  In  1782  he  states 
himself  to  be  *89,'  in  1736,  '  02 'and  in  1737. 
*  98.'  Another  noticeable  feature  of  these  ^ 
labels  is  the  alteration  in  the  si>elliDg  of  his  : 
name.  About  the  year  1730  he  seems  to  have  I 
disciinK  il  the  first  orthograjihy,  i.r.  '  Anton  ins 
Stradiuarius,'  and  replaced  the  u  with  a  rumau 

The  ori|g^  of  this  diange  may  have  been  | 
a  chance  misprint  whir  h  commended  itself  to 
him  ;  but  it  was  Qertainly  not  due  to  any  : 
orthographical  visws  on ^lie  part  of  the  Stradi-  I 

if 


vari  family,  for  lus  son,  Omobouo,  still  ooiiuz> 
to  employ  the  earlier,  while  Fra&Msoo  sdatc 
the  later  spelling. 

Accepting  the  year  of  Antonio  StradiTn: 
birth  as  1644,  we  find  that  lie  was  iweutj  '— - 
years  of  age  when  he  married  FVanceacs  Fc 
boschi  in  1667.    This  lady  was  the  widow 
(iiovanni  Giacomo  Capra,  who  had  oonnriar 
suicide  in  the  Piazza  8.  Agata,  Cremeaa,  ^ 
years  previously,  and  was  Strailivari's  5«:a:-'r. 
a  few  years.    After  the  union  Stradi v&h  ul^ 
his  wife  settled  in  a  house  known  as  the 
del  Pescatore,  which  was  situated  in  hb  wik- 
parish  of  S.  Matteo  :  and    a   year  alter  L 
marriage  the  Cremona  census  reports  veer, 
that  a  dsQghter,  christened  Oioli*  Maris.  U. 
been  born  to  them.     Until   1680  .Stndivr 
continued  to  live  at  the  C*aa  del  I'tscabr. 
where  his  fiunily  was  inoro— ed  faj  the  lir.. 
of  a  second  daughter,  Catterina,  bom  Hire 
25,  1674  (died  June  17,  1748),  and  f. ':r 
Francesco,  born  Feb,  6,  1670 — who  o:  '  . 
a  week  ;  Francesco,  born  Feb.  1,  1671  (  ; 
May  11,  1743)  ;  Ah'S-sandro,  \mm  May  25,  U'' 
(died  June  26,  1732)  ;  Omobono,  bora  Nov.  11 
1679  (died  June  8,  1743).    The  jrear  felloes: 
the  birth  of  Omobono  Stradivari  and  his  fis-*' 
removed  to  the  house  he  had  purchased  is  ti 
Piaasa  San  Domenico  of  a  Cremonese  Eublj 
named  Picenanli.    According  to  the  iUx-d  of  mi^ 
first  brought  to  light  by  Sigiior  Lomla;^ 
(AiUonui  atradivari  c  In  ceUbrc  scuola  CrriXiM 
1872),  and  now  preserved  in  the  StXim^ 
Archives  of  Cremona.   Stradivari    paid  T^'' 
im^terial  lircs  (about  £840)  for  his  new  boar- 
2000  lire  of  this  amonnt  he  paid  in  cmA,  419^ 
he  agreed  to  jiay  within  four  ><-ary,  in!  'i 
balance  of  ten  lire  was  foregone  l  .y  the  v-  n<icP 
provided  he  i>aid  the  canons  of  the  CatheA* 
the  yearly  tithe  of  six  imjHjrial  S4^>l3.  Untilt 
flejith  Str;i(livaii  resided  in  this  ht>u>e,  kafl«l 
in  his  day  u.s  No.  2  Piazza  ban  Domemiti,  ^ 
since  1870  as  No.  1  Piasa  Boma,  and  for  v 
years  after  his  demise  the  remaining  nitmbrt* 
of  his  iamily  lived  there.    In  1746  it  vai  Ir: 
to  StradiTari's  pupil.  Carlo  Bergonzi.  whs  * 
cupied  the  house  until  1758.    In  tlie  folkivnc 
year  it  was  tenanted  by  Giacomo  Caratr.. 
until  1777  by  Giusepiie  Paleari  and  oUw9 
but  in  that  year  Stradivari's  grandson,  vttd 
AntoTiio  after  him,  mh\  the  house  to  Sigif 
Giovanni  Ancina.     During  these  yean  it 
bnilding  escaped  alteration,  bnt  in  188S  tir 
proprietor  of  the  adjoining  ca_^^  ptirchds'"?  " 
and  carried  out  such  extensive  alteratioi» 
little  of  the  original  form  of  the  structere 
remains. 

Eiglitcen  year!^  of  domestic  tTanquillity 
lowed  the  estalilishmentof  the  Stradi  van  fiai-. 
— which  included  Susanna  Capra,  his  wife's«!r 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  —  in  th.  - 
abode,  until  May  25,  1698,  when  a  hmk 
caused  in  the  home«eiide  by  the  death  «f  ^ 
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■vio1iii>ma1rar*s  wife,  Franoesea  Penboaclu.  She 

was  buried  with  conspicuous  honours  in  a  tomb 
situated  in  the  choir  of  tlie  church  of  St. 
Uoiueuico,  and  iitteen  months  after  her  death 
StFadivaii  oonaolad  Umaelf,  beooming  united 
in  Aiijjust  IflPO  to  Signora  Antonia  Maria 
Zambelli,  daugliter  of  Antonia  Zambelii,  ot  the 
parbh  <tf  8.  SSnato.  This  leoond  marriage  was 
blessed  with  five  children :  one  daughter— nanie<l 
after  the  first  wife — Francesca  Maria,  born  Sept. 
19,  1700  (died  Feb.  11,  1720);  Giovanni 
Battista  Giusepi>e,  born  Nov.  6,  1701  (died  July 
8,  1702);  Giovanni  Battista  Martino.  born 
Nov.  11,  1703  (died  Nov.  1,  1727);  GiusepiK;, 
who  became  a  priest,  bom  Oct.  27,  1704  (died 
Dec.  2,  1781)  ;  Paolo  Bartolonipo,  born  Jan.  2*1, 
1708,  who  was  a  cloth-merchant  (died  Oct. 
14,  1776X  ThB  last  named,  together  with 
StndiTari's  first  child,  Giulia  Maria  (by  his  first 
wife),  were  apparently  the  only  members  of  hia 
family  who  married. 

Immersed  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  his 
work,  it  may  be  .safely  .said  that  the  years  passed 
swiftly  over  Stradivari's  head,  so  that,  notwith- 
atanding  the  loss  of  several  of  his  children,  the 
thought  of  purcha.sing  a  family  vault  did  not 
occur  to  him  until  eight  years  before  his  own 
death.  It  was  in  1729  that  he  is  recorded  to 
have  ])urchased,  from  the  heirs  of  Francesco 
Villain,  the  burial-j'lace  and  tonil»stone  belong- 
ing to  that  noble  family.  The  exact  locality  of 
this  vanit  has  been  entirely  lost  since  the  total 
destruction  df  the  diurcli  of  S.  Domeiii'^o  an<l  i(.s 
chapel — named  after  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the 
Bosary — which  contained  the  TiOiuii,  after* 
wards  the  Stradivari  tomb.  No  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  this  handsome  church  were  avail- 
able, and  it  gradually  fell  into  such  a  state  of 
decay  that  the  city  authorities  had  the  building 
demolished  in  1869,  converting  the  site  into  the 
existing  public  garden.  Hero  a  commemorative 
inscription  on  one  of  the  deeoratiTe  vasea  in  the 
grounds  i>eri>etuatcs  the  memory  of  the  church 
of  S.  Domenico,  bat  the  Cut  that  it  was  the 
last  resting-plaoa  of  the  illnstrioiu  Tiolin-maker 
is  not  allnded  ta  The  Villani  tombetonc, 
however,  from  which  the  coat -of- arms  and 
family  inscriptions  were  so  imj.>crfectly  eifaced 
that  they  are  BtiU  Tieible  under  Stradivari's 
imine,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Municipal 
Museum,  and  the  Parish  Register  of  S.  Matteo 
records  that  Stradivari's  second  wife  was  in- 
terred in  the  Villani  vault  on  March  4,  1737. 
She  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  be 
biiried  there,  and  nine  months  later  she  was 
followed  by  her  husband,  who  was  laid  to  rest 
on  Dec.  19,  1737.  Tlie  following  members  of 
his  family  were  also  interred  in  the  same  vault : 
Omobono  Stradivari,  Jane  9,  1742 ;  Francesco 
StnuUvari,  May  13,  1743  ;  Paolo  Bartolomeo 
Stradivari,  Oct.  15,  1776  ;  Giusep|)e  Antonio 
Stradivari,  Dee.  S,  1781 ;  Catariiw  Stradivari 
(spinster),  Jnne  16,  1784. 


Little  or  nothing  is  known  concerning  the 
disposition  of  Str^vari's  property  after  his 
death.  The  census  retmns  reveal  that  his  family 
continued  to  reside  in  the  Piazza  Koma  house 
until  1746.  Possibly  his  sons  and  daughters 
divided  their  father''*  j«)sscssi()nH  amicably  among 
themselves,  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
privilege  of  nsing  his  workshop  and  tools  fell 
to  the  .share  of  Francesco  and  Omobono,  who 
survived  their  father  for  five  and  six  years  re- 
spectively. After  the  departure  of  Stradivari's 
son  Paolo  Bartolomeo,  with  his  wife  Elena 
Templari  and  tlicir  four  children,  in  1746,  the 
new  tenant,  Bergonzi,  presumably  became  the 
owner  of  Stradivari's  tools  and  violin<niaking 
appurtenances  ;  butduriii;,'  tlie  tliirty  nine  years 
or  so  which  elapeed  between  Stradivari's  death 
and  the  ssle  of  his  designs,  moulds,  etc.,  by  his 
descendants  to  Count  Cono  di  Salabue,  many 
of  these  interesting  relics  neces.«yirily  became 
scattered  abroad  and  ]>asscd  into  dilferent  hands. 
With  tiie  exception  of  his  callipers,  the  great 
Cremona  maker's  tools  were  not  included  in 
the  Count's  collection,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  Hareheae  Dalla  TiJle  in  Tmrin.  There  are 
sixteen  moulds  for  violins,  and  three  for  viola.s, 
in  tltis  collection,  l)eside8  various  drawings  and 
designs  for  the  minutest  details  of  his  art,  which 
are  of  great  interast.  M.  Vuillaume,  it  is  said, 
also  preserved  some  of  Stradivari's  moidds,  and 
these  were  presented  by  him  to  the  Musce  of 
thoPtobOoBservntoire,  whilst  the  French  luthier, 
M.  Chanot-Chardon.  owns  a  set  of  small  {danes 
said  to  have  belonged  to  StradivarL 

Aa  no  genuine  portrait  of  the  great  Cremoiu 
maker  exists,  we  still  have  to  rely  on  the  verbal 
description  of  Stradivari  handed  down  to  us 
by  Polledro  from  his  master  Pugnani,  for  an 
idea  of  his  personal  aj)]>earance.  According  to 
M.  Fetis  (Jh'o'f.  (Its  yfiia.),  on  whose  authori^ 
we  have  the  account,  PoUedro,  formerly  first 
violin  at  the  court  of  Tnrin  (died  1822),  records 
thrit  liis  master,  Pugnani,  knew  Stradivari  during 
the  latter  port  of  his  life,  and  delighted  in 
talking  aboat  him.  He  described  him  as  tall 
and  thin.  As  a  rule  his  head  was  covered  with 
a  white  woollen  cap  in  the  winter,  and  a  white 
i  cotton  cap  in  the  sununer  ;  over  his  clothes  he 
I  wore  an  apron  of  white  leather,  and,  as  he  rarely 
!  cease<l  from  work,  his  costimie  varied  seMdni. 
M.  Fetis  also  recounts  that  Stradivari's  untiring 
industry  and  his  frugal  habits  brought  him  to 
an  old  age  of  sodi  easy  circumstances  that  his 
afiluence  became  a  standard  of  compari.son  to 
the  people  of  Cremona,  who  adopted  the  phrase 
Jiicco  roDir  Stmtlitxiri. 

In  the  opiin'nn  of  Mes.srs.  Hill,  Stnulivari 
was  undoubtedly  auapprentice  in  Nicolo  Amati's 
worktop,  bat  they  unhesitatingly  repudiate 
the  idea  that  Straflivari  a'^sistt  d  Aiiiati  in  the 
construction  of  his  later  instruments,  and  this 
on  the  grounds  that  there  fa  no  indication  of 
any  sneh  help  to  be  found  in  tlie  latter's  woik. 
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The  explanation  of  this  is  poaiibly  to  be  found 
in  the  f\ict  that  Stradivari's  snperior  gift« 
place'l  him  in  a  high  jKisition  of  trust,  freed 
him  from  many  of  the  dutieii  exacted  from 
hk  oomndes,  sad  gavo  him  the  privilege  of 
makiiij;  his  own  instniniints  and  using  his 
own  labels.  The  question  must  still  be  some- 
what a  matter  of  sormise,  hut  the  above  oon- 
elusion  is  cfrUinly  strengthened  b}'  the  exoelleilt 
violins  whicli  issuiHl  fr<nn  Stradivari's  hands 
whilst  ap[>arcutly  ht-  still  worked  in  the  studio 
of  the  great  AmatL  Again,  the  termination  of 
Stradivari's  approntir^i  sliij)  c;in  only  be  approxi- 
mately stated  to  have  taken  place  a  couple  of 
years  before  he  parohoaed  his  home  in  the  Piazsa 
Roma  in  lt?80.  Ahfiuly  in  1»)6»5 — and  pos-sihly 
as  early  as  1660 — Stradivari  Mas  making  violins 
in  which  he  affixed  his  own  labels.  These 
early  violins  are  particularly  noticeable  for  their 
}>oor  material,  thi^-k  yellow  varnish,  soli'l  build, 
and  their  pro][>ortious,  which  folluw  tltosc  of 
Amati'e  smaller  pattern,  i.e.  about  18f  long ; 
7\^,  \\'idth  of  lower  bouts  ;  6}  width  of  ujipor 
bouts;  1^  lower  ribs  ;  \\  upper  ribs.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  notably  the  ornamented 
violin  kn.iwn  as  the  'Hellier'  Strad  (1679), 
which  tends  towanls  the  grand  Amati  in 
measurement,  and  is  remarkably  heavy  iu  style 
of  work,  Stradivari  adhered  to  the  small  model 
until  1684,  after  which  date  he  ddinitely  tunud 
his  attention  to  larger-built  instruments.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  by  this  time  he  had  gained 
some  pr'Sti'j'-  as  a  maker,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  loss  of  his  master's  living  intluenoe, 
gave  freedom  to  and  farther  awakened  his 
inventive  faculties.  UntU  1984  he  merely 
proved  himnelf  to  be  an  uncommonly  skilh-d 
craftsman,  but  the  years  which  intervened 
between  1684  and  1700  marked  the  progress 
of  tho.so  oxi>erimonts  whi<'!i  wcro  to  culminate 
in  the  uttermost  perfection  of  form  and  balance. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  notwith* 
standing  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
Stradivari's  work  during  this  periwl — generally 
alluded  to  as  the  '  Amatise  period  ' — the  i»erfect 
poiae  and  ciuilibrium,  so  characteristic  of  his 
later  work,  is  to  some  ••xtiMit  lacking.  That 
Nicolo  Amati's  precepts  still  strongly  influenced 
him  is  proved  by  his  first  innovation,  which 
consisted  in  adojtting  a  .standard  of  length, 
varying  from  14  inches  to  14i>y  inches,  and 
proportions  similar  to  those  of  the  •  grand ' 
Amati.  In  some  instances  he  flattenol  the 
model,  in  othera  archid  it  almost  to  a  central 
point,  more  generally  ho  adhered  entirely  to  the 
Amati  model,  though  the  solidity  of  his  edgee 
always  remained  the  same.  The  scrolls  also, 
during  these  years,  evidence  the  master's  inde- 
cision by  the  deviating  vigour  and  occasional 
feebleness.  A  markeil  alteration  in  the  detail 
of  his  work  took  place  in  16^*^.  when  Stradivari 
first  outlined  the  curves  of  the  scroll  iu  black, 

and  also  similarly  accentuated  the  eentre>line 


or  back  rib  of  the  scrolL    This  origin*!  :  1 
was  one  which  evidently  commended  it»J  J 
him  and  to  his  i>atrons  as,  with  but  few  1 
tious,  he  continued  to  place  it  on  his  || 
until  the  end  of  his  life.    Briefly  to  maa^  I 
this  early  ]H?rin<l,  wi-  may  say  that,  betwemU*.  1 
and  1690,  Stradivari  principallj  strove  tor-'  } 
the  defects  of  others,  while  seeking  new  p :  . 
for  himself;  b»it  in  the  meantime  the  b**::  I 
accuracy,  and  tinisli  of  his  work  was  piii  . 
steadily  every  year.    The  cuttiug  of  his//  b-i- 
the  carving  of  his  scrolls,  the  exquisite  pr«i?. 
of  the  purfling,  all  prove  the  complete  dexter' 
with  which  he  handled  liis  knife.    Tkea,  ii  >  I 
crowning  jioint  to  this  perfect  oraftnasik  I 
a  new  set  of  jiroportions  suddenly  su;;^:-  ] 
themselves  to  his  matiu-ing  brain,  and  we  2^- 
him  in  1690  creating  the  'Long  Stnd.'  li- 
abrupt  appearance  of  this  complete  innoittr. 
is  not  easy  to  account  for.   1>ut  the  gr»5«ir. 
demand  fur  strongly  toned  iustrumente  for 
in  liw  chufchea  dcubaeaa  influenced  Stiadin: 
in  the  first  place,  and  as  the  authors  of  Gi'xF^ 
Maggini,  hia  Liu  and  IVork  (Uiil  k  SonsjAtt 
the  form  and  pro^iorticna  were  snggeated  by  \ 
I^Iaggini  violin  which  came  under  his  ooDk 
This  search  for  jxiwcr  in  Stradivari's  worki 
observable  from  tin'  moment  that  he  threvil 
the  yoke  of  the  'small'  Amati  psttem.  f 
gradually  increased  his  breadths  year  by  wc 
and  even  contemporaneously  with  the  'I/k 
Strad,'  he  made  violins  in  1691  and  IMk 
still  larger  proj>ortions,  by  combining  exwe- 
breadth  with  the  utmost  length  of  the  lot^  pk' 
tern.  The  dimensions  of  a  t3rpical '  Long  Serf' 
of  1690  ^vill  he  found  reeurded  in  Mesna.^ 
Appendix  to  their  work  aln  aily  nientionfd 

During  the  years  following  1684  the  ^"vvk 
upon  Stradivari's  violins  beoune  gndul: 
doojior  in  colour,  an<l,  as  on  the  '  Ling  StnA 
it  is  of  a  rich  hue  of  amber  and  light  red.  rn 
1698  Stradivari  adopted  the  'long  psttets 
almost  entirely,  then  came  a  return  to  th# 
I»ortion8  which  preceded  tlie  year  1890,  »i>^ 
we  get  violins  of  about  14  inches  in  lengtkvi^ 
widths  similar  to  thcae  of  the  *  Long  Stn>i 
liut  with  outlines  more  cur\'ed,  comers  Ice?* 
Ixxly  fuller,  and  a  whole  of  more  hanuiiJV!'^ 
appearance.    It  is  interesting  to  not* 
leaving  this  period  that  the  backs  of  the  'I** 
Strads  '  are  nearly  always  cut  in  one  piece;  ti* 
the  model  is  rather  flat,  but  sloping  grsorf^^ 
from  the  centre  to  the  purfling  :  that  r! 
holes,  to  fall  in  with  the  general  desipj  ^ 
set  rather  upright,  nearer  togetlier,  and  ^ 
open  ;  the  pine  is  fine  grained,  the  mitre 
sipmre.  and  the  exquisitely  carved  sewlh  * 
proiwrtionately  long. 

With  the  year  1700dftwned  tIielhMitd«*>' 
of  tile  f^reat  Cremona  master's  greatest  p"^'- 
Slowly  but  surely  he  discarded  the 
tradition  which  had  again  asserted  it«tf» 
1698  and  continued  to  a  certain  eitat  ib&! 
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about  1703.   Wa  find  him  ttill  Mlliariiig  to  the 

14 -inch  length,  but  broadening,  developinn;, 
and  archiag  the  model,  until  it  aasumes  au  un- 
aorpMHiblA  gntadeiir  and  ajninnetty.  Hia  yaats 
of  azpariment  have  resulted  in  a  neatly  com- 
pacted instrument,  with  light  edges,  accurate 
corners,  round  arching,  broadly  treated  but 
exquisitely  graoaftd  aoiind-holes  and  scroll,  and 
a  varnish  soft  in  texture,  which  shades deliciomly 
from  orange  to  red.  from  1703  until  about  1 709, 
tlie  year  of  thoae  famooa  Tiolina  '  La  Paoelle ' 
and  the '  Viotti,'  Stradivari  seems  to  liavc  settletl 
upon  corttuti  points  of  construction,  from  which 
he  rarely  departed  afterwards.  A  slight  varia- 
tion  of  onnre  ia  obaenrable,  hot  the  main  features 
and  general  dimoiision.i  agree  with  one  another. 
Then  followed  years  of  indecision,  in  which  no 
oonaiateiMyof  ^a&iito  betnoed,  andnntil  the 

end  of  his  career,  some  minute  cliaii^jes  of  thick- 
ness, width,  or  length,  characteriM)  his  work. 
Yet,  in  spite  (rftheae  diTeratties,  the  yean  folIoir> 
ing  1710  undoubtedly  mark  the  imxluotion  of 
some  of  his  fniest  instruments.  In  1711  he 
made  the  fme  violin  known  as  the  '  Parke  ' ;  in 
1713,  the  '  lioissier'  l)elonging  to  Sarasate  ;  in 
1714  the  'Dolphin';  in  1715  the  'Oillofand 
the  '  Aiard,'  which  experts  look  upon  as  the 
mastei^a  fineat  ereation ;  and  in  1716  oame  the 
'  Messiiih.'  These  years  also  mark  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  his  grandest  violonoeUoe,  such 
as  the '  Du{>ort,'  1711  ;  the  <  Batta,'  1714  ;  and 
—  the  most  superb  of  all — the  'I'iatti'  in 
1720.  All  of  these  are  instruments  of  smaller 
pro|x>rtions  (about  29|  inches  long)  than  thoae 
he  made  anterior  to  the  years  following  1700, 
which  kept  to  tlie  dimensions  of  his  contempor- 
ariea.  That  Stradivari  did  not  occupy  himself 
witit  the  proportions  of  tiie  ▼iolonoeUo,  as  he 
did  with  those  of  the  violin,  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  capacitiea  of  the 
Tiolonccllo  were  hardly  understood  in  his  day. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  years  of  his  life  that 
siicli  artists  a.s  Frati(  isi  i  !!'>  einplnyed  it  as  a 
solo  iusLrumeut,  and  iitrailivari — with  his  usual 
qoiek  reeponaiTcneaB  to  the  demands  of  artiatio 
appreciation  -gradually  modified  the  projKjr- 
tions  of  his  instruments  from  about  31^  inches 
to  about  29|-  inches  in  length,  as  the  pro- 
gressing technique  of  the  oontemponiy  virteo0» 
exacted  a  diminution  in  size. 

His  violas  bear  a  more  distinctive  stamp  of 
his  creative  ganina  than  do  his  viidfmoellos. 
The  changes  so  apparent  in  his  violins  are  quite 
as  evident  in  these  larger  instruments,  and 
the medela marked  *TV'aiid  0 V ' preaerved  in 
the  Dalla  Valle  collection  evidcnee  that  he 
made  these  in  two  sizes,  i.e.  'Tenor  Viola'  and 
'Contralto  Viola.'  Before  1690  the  influence 
of  the  Bresdan  achool,  and  of  the  Amatis,  still 
rulecl  the  proyxirtions  of  his  violas,  but  after 
that  year  he  adopted  a  smaller  model — about 
16  A  in  length— and  to  this  he  mainly  adhand. 
These  Unee  mambenof  the  atring  qoartet  mm 


to  have  ooenpied  SCnidiTaxi'a  attrntton  afanoat 

exclusively.  Xo  authentic  doulile  Ikxssos  or  njiy 
designs  for  the  same  have  as  yet  come  to  light, 
and  with  the  exeeptiooa  of  tiie  remains  of  a 
viola-da-gamba,  a  kit, — now  in  the  Moa^  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire, — two  handsome  guitars, 
dating  Irum  the  early  years  of  his  career,  and 
the  head  of  a  third,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  • 
that  Stradivari's  fame  rests  entirely  upon  his 
violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos.  Uis  principles 
of  conatniotiMi  an  analyaed  in  detdl  in  tiie 
work  already  quoted. 

Stradivari's  methods  have  been  preserved 
from  century  to  century,  until  they  have  become 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  art  of  violin* 
making.  No  detail  of  his  Avork  was  too 
unimportant  for  the  master's  vigilant  observa* 
tion.  That  he  personally  deai^ed  the  p^ga, 
finger  -  boards,  tail  -  pieces,  inlaid  patterns, 
bridges,  and  even  the  minutest  details  of  his 
violin  eaaes,  is  attsated  to  by  the  nmnerooa 
drawings  of  these  in  the  Dalla  Valle  collection, 
while  the  several  sketches  for  bow-tii>8  and 
nuts  reveal  the  interesting  fact  that  he  also 
made  bowa.  His  matenal,  as  already  stated, 
was  not  always  of  the  finest,  owing  to  the 
restriction  of  limited  funds  during  the  early 
part  of  hia  oar  DOT.  However,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  classification  of  the  relative  imjiort- 
ance  of  the  vaiious  ftMstors  required  to  make  a 
perfiBct  violin,  material  and  dimenaioiia  an 
subservient  to  varnish,  and  it  waa  in  the 
application  of  this  that  Stradivari  surpassed 
hia  contemjMjraries,  rather  than  in  the  dis- 
co\  ery  of  any  new  compound  for  the  same. 
Generally  speaking,  the  so-called  '  Ixist  Cremona 
Varnish '  was,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no  secret 
in  Stradivari's  lifetime,  bat  tiie  common  pro- 
perty of  the  luthiers  of  the  day  who  com- 
ix)unded  it  from  the  materials  used  by  the 
great  painters  of  the  epoch.  Spaoe  will  not 
admit  of  onr  discussing  the  many  theories  put 
forth  regarding  the  comjionent  parts  which 
constituted  this  varnish.  Suthce  it  to  state  here, 
tiiat  in  the  opmicm  of  the  writer— an  opinion 
which,  it  must  be  said,  is  controverted  with 
some  skill  by  Messrs.  Hill — the  late  Charles 
Seade'a  hypotfaeaia  of  an  oil  varnish  over  a 
spirit  varnish  is  the  most  fundamentally  correct 
solution  of  Stra<livari'8  varnishing  (vide  Headi- 
ana  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Letters,  1872). 
The  exigencies  of  time  •limits  whidh  have 
brought  a  demand  for  quick -drying  vaxniahea 
in  modem  times  sounded  the  death-knell  of 
the  brilliant,  tender,  tnnspannt  varnish  of 
the  Cremona  School,  so  that  the  world  has 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  now  a 
mere  memory.  Stradivari's  own  recipe  was 
inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  family  Bible,  but 
his  desceiKlaiit  Giacomo  Stradivari  destroyed 
this,  though  it  is  said  that  he  kept  a  copy  of  it 
whieh  he  eanfeUj  nreaarved  for  any  fiiton 
memben  of  the  fiunily  who  miglit  adopt  the 
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professioQ  of  thdr  iUutriani  aaoettor  Antonio  | 

Stradivari. 

tSyiutpsu  of  the  moat  XotUxablc  I  'udins,  etc.,  i 
made  by  Animio  Slradimri, — Aoooidiii^  to 
M>>ssr?».  Hills'  careful  calculations  Stradivari  ; 
made  1116  imtruments  between  the  yean  1 666 
and  1737  ;  of  these,  540  Ttolins,  twelve  Tiolas, 
and  fifty  violoncellos  are  .»<  tually  known  to 
tlietu  to-day,  whilst  they  liavt-  tracv^  (uncon-  ' 
firme<i)  of  over  one  hundred  uior».-.  The  earliest 
dated  instraments  seen  by  them  are  of  the  years  i 
1666,  16^7.  and  16H9.  Count  Cozio  di  Salabue 
states,  however,  that  Stradivari  was  working 
and  inserting  his  own  labels  in  1859.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  some  of  Straflivari's 
most  noticeable  violins:  The  '  Uellier,'  1679; 
the  'SelHire,'  made  between  1666  and  1680  ; 
the  'Tuscan,'  1690  (see  Mosbl)  ;  the  '  Betts,' 
1704;  the  'Ernst,'  1709  (presented  to  Lady 
Uallu  by  £arl  Dudley  and  others) ;  '  La 
Paoelle,*  17M  ;  the  •  Viotti,*  170»;  the  '  Vienx- 
temps,*  1710  ;  the  '  Parke,'  1711;  the  '  Boissier,' 
1713;  the  'Dolphin,'  1714  (so  named  from  its 
irideaoent  Tarnish);  the  *OiUot,'  1715;  the 
•Alard.'  1715;    the    'Cessol,'    1716;  the 

•  Messie,'  1716  (preserved  in  Count  Cozio  di 
Salabue'a  collection  for  fifty  years  without 
being  played  on  ;  hidden  by  Lnigi  Tarisio  for 
thirty  years  in  an  isolated  firm  near  the  village 
of  Fontenato,  Italy  ;  purcliaacd  by  Vuillaume 
when  Tarisio  died  in  1854 ;  preserved  by  htm 
in  a  glass  case  in  his  sho{i  ;  sold  tn  Mr.  E. 
Crawford,  an  euthusiiistic  musical  amateur,  for 
£2000,  and  now  the  pro[M>rty  of  Messrs.  William 
Hill).  The  •  Sasserno,'  1717;  the  '  Maurin,' 
1718;  the  '  Lauterb;u-h.'  1719;  the  'Blunt.' 
1721  ;  the  'Sarasate,"  1721  ;  the  'Rode,'  1722  ; 
the '  Deurbroncq, '  1 727 ;  the '  Kiesewetter .  1731; 
the 'Hibcneck.'  1736;  the  'Muntz,'  (iM.th 
of  these  show  the  shaky  haud  of  the  veteran  1 
master).  | 

Violas:  Tlie  'Tuscan,'  1690.  preserved  in 
the  Municipal  Institute,  Florence — it  bears 
Stradivari's  monogram  stamped  on  the  mortice 
of  the  neok,  the  original  finger-board,  tail-piece, 
tail-nut.  and  bridj,'e  ;  two  viola-s,  1696,  belong- 
ing to  the  quintet  of  inlaid  instruments  for 
some  years  owned  bj  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain ; 
the '  Arohinto,'  1696  (named  after  Count  Arch- 
into  who  owned  a  Quartet  of  Strads) ;  the 
«lfaodonald,'  1701;  FSsgMiini'a  viola,  1731, 
which  inspired  BerUos  to  write  his  i^ympihoiiy 

•  Harold  in  Italy.' 

Violoncellos:   The  'Arehinto,'  1689;   the  i 
*Tnsoan,'  1690  ;  tiie  'Aylesford,'  1696  ;  the 
'Cristiani,*  1700;  the  'Servaia,'  1701;  the  I 
♦Gore-Booth,'  1710;    the  'Duport,    1711  ;| 
tlie  *Adam,'  1718;  the  *Batta,'  1714;  the  \ 
'Piatti,'  1720;  the  'Baudiot'  and  TI allay,' 
172.'»,  comprise  some  of  the  finest  instruments  , 
made  by  Stradivari  (see  also  QrARTETS  of 
Instruments). 

BiHiogrofky. — Alfonso  Mandelli,  Nmve  J%-  ^ 
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dagini  su  Anionic  Stradivari  ;  'W.»  A.  F-kl 
Hill,  Antonio  Stradivari  ;  Vincenzo  Lt£'- 
Biograjica  Crenumate ;   Carl   Schulze,  .S"^ 
var($  (hhefynmm;  HonMse  PetiMiidc,  W  w* 
Stradivari',   Federico  Sacchi,    'rli  iuMruf. 
di  Stradivari  {£$traUo  dcliix   Oussetia  1  • 
cede),  Hilano,  aimo  1892;    Edooatd  tat.- 
8tradivariv» ;  Juliet  von    Lepel  Ooic 
Buchanan- Austin),  Ein  Stra*iivariiis  ;  Ar-- 
mous  {^Enrico  Straditari)^  Ocnni  suU'i  :■ 
seuola  Cremonete,  Cremona,  1872  ;  F.  J.  F  i 
Antonio  Strndi ran.  Luthirr  '-'l^lm,  Paris.!" 
(English  translation  by  John  Hiahoft,  Loaa:: 
i864);  H.  B.  Haweb,  My  MMtieal  lAf^.  v. 
314-328,  Stradiraritcs  of  CremanAX,  his  H- 
C.  Keade,  Cremona  Violirts  (vide  Rmdititi 
Anon.,  A  Short  Account  of  a  f  'iolin  by  Sir* 
ran  doled  1690 ;  W.  E.  Hill  A-  Sons,  T 
Tuscan,  Strad ;  E.  J.  Payne,    The  I'iAiV 
Stradimri,  pp.  202-4  ;  Musicul  ^latuiari.  t*. 
xzxir.,  LoodoB,  1888 ;  Oiovaani  di  FSeooieSi 

Liutai  AntidU  4  Mo/h  rni  ;   Jules  GalUr.  ' 
Luihiers  Italiem  aux  X I  'II  ct  X  I  'lll 
Paris,  1869  (only  500  copies  printed} ;  Jus 
Callay,  Lts  Instrutiunts  det  Koolea  JtaJint-* 
Richard  G.  White,  Antnnius  Sfrrufir>iriHj(ri 
Atlantic  Monlhbi),   liostou,  vol.   xlv.  ji.  255 
1880  ;    Tlir  Stnidiitiriiis  cu.-^-    at   the  1*^-' 
A<>i/<    Krhibition  (^Mu-^iml    Sf'ir),  EdfjibflTC 
(secular),  No.  167,  July  1885  ;  J.  M.  Flaaji* 
Stradivarivs  Violin,  the  Bmpttm^  Lndia 
1891  ;  Joseph  Pcarco  jiin.'  ,  I'iolijts  and  FuH^ 
maken ;  A.  Vidal,  Let  Inttrumcn/s  «fc  Arie  : 
O.  Hart,  The  VieKni    The  Saiabm  itti 
(the  Meiwic),  W.  E.  Hill  A  Sons,  LooAt 
1S91  ;  Louis  IVrrani,  Le  riolon,  mm  Hi^^" 
Von  Lulgentinrir,  DieGeigen-  unci  Laultum:^' 
fieorge  Eliot,  '  Stradivari '  (poem)  ;  LongfeDs* 
ri/Aw     a  Jr<ii/.tide  /»*;  Bobeort  Ksifi'rt.  I- 
Maitrcs  Luihiers.  E.  b-jl 

STRADIVARI,  Peakcesco  and  Oxoam 
sons  of  the  al>ove  by  his  first  wife,  nt^  Frtt- 
cesca   Feraboschi.      Francesco    was  bom  < 
Cremona  on  Feb.  1,  1671  ;  died  M»j  11,  l'*^- 
and  Omobono  was  also  born  at  Cremona  on 
14,  1679  ;  dio<i  June  8,  1742.     R^th  were  i: 
terred  in  the  Villani  vault.   They  were  tJw  i«-J 
members  of  Stradirari's  fiunily  who  mlhnd 
their  fatlicr'.s  i^roffssion,  ancl   althouirh  U.^" 
work  is  not,\vithout  merit,  their  brilliant  id 
long-liredfetlur  entirely  eclipsed  then.  X^Mf 
the  latter  years  of  Stradivari's  life  there  is  Htdt 
doubt  that  they  assisted  him.  pmliably  in  c* 
junction  with  Carlo  Bergoujii,  in  constructiaf 
his  violins.     Thia  would  aoooont  for  tk« 
specimens  of  tlio  rrrpat  master's  work  that 
quently  give  rise  to  controversy.    But  for  ^ 
hand  of  tiie  randal  tliese  'doobtfU'  instnoM^ 
would  bear  the  label  'sotto  ladisciplinad'An^AV 
Stradivari,'  by  which  inscription  he  disOfr 
guished  the  instruments  made  in  co-opersti* 
with  his  sons.   These  tidtets  have,  howernr. 
in  almost  every  eaas^  been  noHrrad,  nd  fnA 
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ones,  bearing  Antonio  Stradivari's  name  alone, 
inserted.  Of  the  two  brothers,  Francesco  was 
the  Ix'tter  luthi>  r.  His  work  is  not  without 
originality,  the  outline  of  his  J/  holes  in  par- 
tioalar  differing  greatly  from  that  of  hit  faUier. 
A  j)icturo  of  one  of  his  violas  is  included  in 
Mr.  George  Hart's  The  Violin,         £.  u-a. 

STRAIGHT  k  BKHiLERN,  a  firm  of  London 
music-publishers.  Thomas  Straight  and  Thomas 
Skillem  wme  established  in  Great  Kiuisell  Street, 
Coveut  CJiirden,  and  issued  a  set  of  Country 
Dances  for  1768.  On  the  death  Of  James 
Oswald  about  1769,  they  ap|>car  to  have  taken 
over  his  buaineaa  at  17  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and 
to  have  refamed  aome  of  the  Oswald  pnblicationa, 
in  some  instances  in  conjimetion  with  William 
B&ndalL  About  1 7  7 7  or  1 7 78,  Thomas  Straight 
either  died  or  gave  u]>  business,  and  Skillem 
waa  left  alone  at  1 7  St.  Martin's  Jjane,  where  he 
remained  imtil  ahont  1799  or  1800,  at  which 
time  his  death  occurred,  his  plates  and  stock- 
in-trade  being  bought  by  Fkwton.  Skillem's 
son  (presumably)  now  went  into  partnership 
with  Cbalioner  (eWdently  Neville  Butler  Chal- 
loner,  the  harpist)  at  25  Greek  Street;  they 
afterwards,  circa  181.^,  were  near  the  oomer  of 
Regent  .Street  and  Oxford  Street. 

ThomasStraightJun.,  after  his  fathfr's  death, 
•etnpa  music-busineasat  188  St  Martin's  Lane, 
removinj,'  nliout  1706,  and  apparently  devoting 
himself  to  music-engraving  solely,  at  7  Lambeth 
Walk.  Another  addrea  the  same  or  anotiier 
Stnight  is  4  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square.  F.  K. 

8TRAK0SCH,  Mauuice  and  Max,  brothers 
well  known  in  the  United  Statt'S  as  entrepreneurs 
of  operatic  and  concert  ventures. 

Maurice  Strakosch.  the  eMer  of  the  two,  was 
bom  at  L<emberg  in  Moravia  in  lU'lb  (baker  s 
IHd.\  or  182S  (JTiM.  fForW)-  He  atndied  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatorium,  and  frnni  I  S  15  to 
1860  lived  in  the  United  States,  tirst  as  a  teacher 
and  then  as  an  impresario.  After  Roesini's 
death  he  gave  performances  of  the  '  Messe  Solen- 
nelle  *  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  Paris,  where  he 
organised  a  successfid  o[>era  season  in  1873-74. 
He  was  Euroiwan  agent  for  his  sister-in-law, 
Mme.  Patti,  from  her  <lebut  in  18r)9  until  her 
marriage,  and  also  for  many  other  distinguished 
eingera.  He  jdned  his  brother  in  management 
of  the  Apollo  Theatre  in  Rome  in  1884  -Sr..  In 
1887  he  published  a  volume  of  memoirs,  and 
died  suddenly,  Oct.  9,  of  the  same  year.  His 
younger  brother,  Max,  remained  in  America, 
when  Maurice  went  to  Enrn[M\  and  managed  in 
his  stead.  Ho  directed  niany  successful  enter- 
prises of  Italian  opera,  managed  the  Apollo 
Tlx  itre,  in  Rome,  with  his  brother  in  1884-85, 
and  died  in  Kew  York,  March  17,  1892.    a.  c. 

8TRAL0CH  MS.,  a  fiunons  MS.  eolleotion  of 
airs  written  in  lute  tablatnre,  for  RoWrt  (Jonlon 
of  Straloch,  and  dated  1627  and  1629.  The 
MS.  was  in  small  oblong  octavo  of  ninety-two 
leaves,  and  was  entitled,  'An  playing  Booke 


for  the  Lut«.  Where  in  ar  contained  many 
cvrrents  and  other  nivsical  things.  ...  At  Aber- 
dein.  Not  ted  and  Collected  by  Robert  Gonlon 
[Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch].  In  the  year 
of  onr  Lord  1 627.  In  Febniaria.*  On  the  back 
of  tlx  title  was  a  sketch  of  a  person  playing 
on  the  lute. 

It  was  given,  in  1781,  by  Dr.  George  Skene 
of  AWdcen,  to  Dr.  Bumey,  who  doea  not  appear 
to  have  mentioned  it  or  to  have  made  any  use 
of  it.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  jiosscssion  of 
Mr.  James  Chalmers  of  London,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  t  llccts  it  (lisajiju'arffl.  In  1  S;50  it  was 
lent  to  George  Farquhar  Graham,  who  made  some 
extracts  from  it.  Graham's  original  transmpt 
was  in  the  library  of  the  late  T.  AV.  Taphonae 
of  Oxford,  and  was  sold  in  1905.  A  fair  copy 
was  ma<le  by  Graham,  and  de[K)sitcd  in  the 
Advocates'  lifaiaiy,  Bdinburf,'h  ;  other  copies, 
too,  have  been  made  from  the  original  transcript, 
one  by  the  present  writer.  Though  the  Straloch 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  MS.  containing  Soottish 
airs,  yet  the  list  of  contt  nts  (s<'e  f!i  »i!fvinn's 
Maijazinc,  February  182^)  shows  how  small  a 
{proportion  they  bear  to  the  English  and  foreign 

airs.  F.  K. 

STKANIERA,  I^V  (The  Stranper).  Italian 
opera  in  two  acts  ;  libretto  by  Kuniuni,  music 
by  Bellini.  Produced  at  the  Scala,  Jlilnn,  Feb. 
14,  1829.  In  London  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
June  23,  1832,  for  Tamburini's  debut.  o. 

STRATHSPEY,  a  Scottish  dance,  closely 
allii-d  to  the  Reel,  derives  its  name  from  the 
strath  or  valley  of  the  Spey,  in  the  ICorth  of 
Scotland,  where  it  appears  to  have  first  been 
danced.    The  word  does  not  apf>ear  in  conneo* 
tinn  with  music  till  late  in  the  18th  century, 
but  much  earlier  than  that  tunes  arc  found 
suited  for  the  style.    Though  slower  in  time 
tliaii  the  Reel,  tlic  Strathspey  calls  for  more 
exertion.    The  fomier  is  a  gliding  dance,  while 
the  Strathspey  abonnds  in  those  Jt ikv  motions 
which  call  every  muscle  into  play.    Thus  the 
music  of  the  Reel  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
passages  of  equal  quavers,  while  the  Strathspey 
consists  of  dotted  notes  and  semiquavers.  The 
latter  frequently  precede  tlu'  Innfrnote.  and  this 
peculiarity  has  received  the  name  of  the  '  Scotch 
snap.*    That  the  two  words  were  formerly 
almost  synonymous,  is  shown  by  a  volume 
which  is  still  of  the  highest  authoriW  and  of 
which  the  titlc-i>age  nms  thns — *  A  Collection 
of  Strutlis]>eys  or  Old  Highland  Redls,  with  a 
Bass  for  tlie  Violincelln.  Ilar]i.siclinrd,  <>r  Piano- 
forte.     By  Angus  Camming,   at  Granton. 
Strathspey.    1780.'    The  woid  Strathspey  is 
hfr''  ]irint<(l  in  vorv  Inrirc  letters,  while  'Old 
Highland  Reells  '  are  in  the  smallest.  Moreover, 
throughout  the  Tohime,  the  word  Straths]i«y 
is  not  once  used,  but  always  Jli-cll  So-omi-so. 
No.  5,  for  example,  though  clearly  a  Strathspey, 
is  entitled  '  Achamae  Reell.'    Reels,  and  the 
danoe  innsie  of  Scotland  generally,  have  been 
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already  notioed.    (See  Bbl  and  Soottish 

Mrsir.)  Something,  howcvpr,  may  ))e  said  in 
regard  to  Strathspeys  specially.  One  point  of 
dUTeranee  betWMa  than  and  BmI  is  in  the 
tenpjorthtt  two ;  in  the  JMLJml29  Ifadael, 

intheStrath8pey^a94.  An  other  ia  the  smooth- 
ness of  tlio  notes  in  tho  Retjl  as  compaied  with 
the  broken  notes  of  the  Strat1iHi>oy. 


RsEL.    Clydcsitk  Losses. 


It  will  be  Men  that  in  the  above  all  ia  written 

in  smooth  notes,  while  the  Stmth^ej  oooaiatB 
almoat entirely  of  broken  ones. 

Strathspey.  TuUochgorum, 

With  the  Reels  and  Straths|>eys  of  Scotlantl 
the  name  of  Qow  is  indissolubly  aasooiated. 
Kiel  Gow,  the  founder  of  the  finnily,  was  a  man 
ot  atrong  original  gcnins  and  admittedly  the 
greatest  player  on  the  fi<Mle  nf  Smtti^h  dance- 
mu.Hic.  In  a  short  notice  ol  luni  ([lulilislied  iu 
the  SoUs  Matjaziio  ,  1809),  Dr.  M 'Knight,  who 
had  fre([uently  lo  ard  him  play,  and  who  was 
himself  a  famous  tiddler,  thus  describes  his  style 
of  exeontion :  *  His  bow-hand  as  a  snitable  in- 
stnunont  of  his  genius  was  uneommonly  power- 
ful ;  and  when  the  note  produced  by  the  up-bow 
was  often  fteble  and  indistinct  in  other  hands, 
it  was  struck  in  his  playing'  with  a  strength  and 
certainty  which  never  failed  to  surprise  and 
delight  skilful  hearers.  .  .  .  We  may  add  tho 
ofleot  of  the  tudden  aAetil  with  whidi  he  fire- 
qnently  aooompanicd  his  playing  in  the  quick 
tones,  and  which  seemed  instantly  to  eUctr\fy 
the  dancers,  inspiring  them  with  new  life 
and  energy,  and  iwtsing  the  ainriti  of  the  most 

inanimate.' 

liurua  wrote  some  of  lii.s  iineat  verses  to  Strath- 
ipeys.  Thus  in  '  llothiomurchus'  Rant,'  the 
first  jMirt  of  tlie  tunc  is  almost  note  f.>r  note  that 
of  the  8trathsj>ey  ;  the  second  part  has  been 
altered  ao  as  to  make  the  mosio  more  vooal  in 
its  ( liarai  tt  v.  the  original  being  strictly  instru- 
mental nmsic,  with  dilticoltiea  which  the  Toioe 
oould  not  well  overcome. 

Another  line  sfiecimen  is  'Gi*eeu  grow  the 
Raslitvs  O'  ;  an  early  version  of  this  tune  is  in  the 
Stkalucii  MS.  It  was  styled  '  a  daunce '  then, 
as  it  was  later,  hot  haa  none  of  the  dotted  notes 
so  characteristic  of  the  Strathspey.  In  the 
'  CoUoctiou  of  Original  Scotch  Tunes,'  published 
faj  H.  Playford,  1700,  there  are  a  few  Reel 
tones  in  addition  to  the  laige  numWr  of  Scotch 
measures  which  it  contains.  One  called  '  Cron- 
stoune  '  is  a  very  good  sin-innien  of  the  Reel, 
whether  quick  or  alow.  Another  entitled  '  The 
Biika  of  Flunketty '  ia  a  good  Strathspey,  bat 


STBAUSS  ■ 

has  been  written  down  in  8-4  time  fay  soaiaH 

who  did  not  understand  the  measure.  Aiwtir 
'  The  Cummers  (Commeres)  of  Laigo,'  u  kt.x  S 
a  Reel ;  being  in      time  we  niboald  MwtaiH 
it  a  Jig.  n 

Many  other  qiseimeDs  could  be  ven,  Us  :k  S 
aboTO  may  suffice  for  onr  preeemt  panxiae.  t.l-  V 

*8TRAUS,  Lunwio,    an    excellent  rv^ 
player,  was  l>(»rn  at   PresHliuri?,    3lardi  i 
ISS.'i ;  entered  the  Vienna  Couservatorias. .  _ 
184S,  and  remained  there  till  the  rerolns  ^ 
in  1848  ;  was  pupil  of  Buhm    for  the  r.  -.- 
and  Preyer  and  Nottebohm  for  oounterpoie:  || 
made  Iras  first  ap{)earanoe  (at  tiie  aame  to 
with  Fniuloin  Csillug)  in  a  concort  at  the  L 
of  the  Musikverein,  Vienna,   in  June  ICv. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  made  Tswt- 
public  appearances,  besides   plajring  ii  »  | 
private  concerts  of  several   p.itrons  of  mti-- 
especially  Ober-Finauzrath  Baron  von  Ueu.-- 
at  whose  rfonions  he  played  soeond  fiddle  % 
Mayseder  for  tliree  years.      At    the  Moa-" 
Centenary  I'eetival  in  1856  he  met  Liszt  &r 
liks  many  oilier  young  artistn  benefited  by 
kindneee.    Straus's  first  oonoert  toorwas  biu- 
in  18r>r),  and  extended  a-s  far  as  Venice  it 
Florence.     In  1867  he  made  the  ae«|UAiiiua: 
of  l*iatti,  with  whom  he  took  a  second  t«: 
through  Germany  and  Sweden.     In  I'^-y*- 
was  ap[K>inted  oonoertmeister  of  the  ihtt^t 
(till  1862)  and  of  the  lfnaeiun>«oneecti  i 
Frankfort  (till  1864),  giving  also  qujrtft  o» 
certs,  and  leading  tlie  sul^cription  coitcertiil 
the  nuighljouring  towns.  In  1860  he  first  viind 
England,  played  at  the  Musical  Union,  Juoel 
etc.,  and  at  the  Monday  Topuhir  Conctrt  i 
June  18.    In  1861  he  returned,  and  ap}c6«j 
twice  atthe  Fhilharmonie,  April  29  sm  Jsw 
24. 

In  1864  he  took  up  his  reaidenoe  in  £v 
land,  settling  after  a  time  in  Mawluslv 

where  he  was  leader  of  Hall<'*s  orchestra. 
lie  often  visit<>l  London,  to  take  either  artf 
tiddle  or  viola  iu  the  Popular  Couccrtj-,  or » 
play  solos  at  the  Crystal  Palaoo  or  the  PH 
liarnionic  ;  during  his  residence  in  EnglAii>i  If 
played  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  etc  Straus  van 
member  of  the  Queen's  private  band,  and  '8a> 
Violinist'  to  Queen  Victoria.  [In  1?S8  l" 
resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Halle  oicbeitn 
and  settled  altogether  in  London.  In  I&93kf 
gave  up  all  active  work,  being  crippled  'ii 
arthritis  ;  he  went  to  live  at  Canitriir 
where,  a  short  time  after  his  retiremcitt,  i» 
many  fitiends  and  adndtets  prassnted  hin  ^ 
a  fine  Stradivariu.s  violin.  He  died  tl* 
Oct.  28  (not  15th  as  Riemanu  states)^  M^- 
retaining  to  the  last  his  wide  intersat  ii  tkt 
best  music,  and  endearing  himself  to  a  UQ^ 
circle  of  friends  by  his  modesty,  artiitk  i** 
tegrity,  and  splendid  musicianship.]  t 

STRAUSS,  JoHAsy,  com{>oser  of  dance-inin' 
of  world«wid6  oelebrily,  \tmu  in  Vienna,  XiR^ 
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14,  1804.    Ab  a  chiM  lie  showed  talent  for 
music,  and  a  love  for  the  violin,  Imt  liis  ]>art'ntfl, 
small  innkeepers,  apprenticed  hiui  to  a  book" 
binder,  from  whom  he  na  »w«y.   A  Mend  met; 
him,  took  him  1>ack,  and  ]>ersiiaded  thopuente 
to  entrust  him  with  the  boy's  eduoetioii  a 
mtwioian.   With  the  wm  of  this  benefiustor  the 
little  Strauss  learnt  the  violin  from  Poljreehan- 
sky,  aftfrwards  stiidyiti;^  harmony  and  instru- 
nieutatiou  with  i^cytried.     Ilo  souu  played  the 
▼iola  in  string-quartets  at  private  hooeei^  and 
at   fifteen  entcnul    Panier's  orchestra  at  the 
*  Sperl,'  a  favourite  place  of  amusement  in  the 
Leopoldetadt    At  that  time  the  exoellent 
playing  of  Lanner  and  the  brothers  Drahanelc 
was  exciting  attention  ;  Strauss  ottered  himself, 
and  was  accepted  as  fourth  in  the  little  baud. 
Soon,  however,  their  nnmban  had  to  be  in- 
creased to  meet  their  numerous  enfrapements, 
and  Strauas  acted  as  deputy -conductor  till  1825, 
when  he  and  Lanner  parted.    In  the  Ouvival 
of  1826  St  muss  and   his   little  orchestra  of 
fourteen  performers  appeared  in  the  hall  of 
the  *  Bwaa '  in  the  »iHan  anburb,  and  took 
the  hearts  of  the  i^tcople  by  storm.    His  op.  1, 
tin-  '  Tauberl-Walzer '  (Ilaslinger),  was  8i»eedily 
followed  by  others,  the  most  successful  being 
the  '  Kattenbrucken-WahBer/  called  after  the 
Hall  of  that  name.     Strauss  wjia  no\t  iin"ited 
to  return  with  his  now  enlarged  orchestra  to 
the  'Sperl,'  and  with  snoh  soooees  as  to  indnoe 
the  IttOprictor,  Scherzer,  to  engage  him  for  six 
years,  which  virtually  founded  the  reputation 
of  the  •  Sperl '  and  its  orchestral  conductor. 
Meantime  Straoss  was  a|)i)ointed  Capellmeister 
of  the  first  litirger-reginient,  and  entrusted  with 
the  music  at  the  court  fetes  and  balls.    As  his 
band  was  daily  in  request  at  several  plaoee  at 
oii<<',  ht"  im  reast'd  the  nniiibrr  to  over  200, 
from  which  be  formed  a  select  body  for  playing 
at  oonoerts,  in  mtisio  of  the  highest  daea.  He 
11' w  began  to  make  tours  in  the  provinces  and 
abroad,  visiting  IVsth  in  1833  ;  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
and  Dn'sden  in  1834  ;  West  Germany  in  1*35  ; 
and  North  Gennany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  Rhine,  in  1836.     His  next  tour  licgan  in 
Out.  1837,  and  embraced  Strasburg,  Paris, 
Rouen,  Havre,  Belgitmi,   London,  and  the 
larger  towns  of  Great  Britain  ;  h-  tlien  returmd 
to  Belgium,  and  back  to  England  and  Scotknd. 
His  success  in  Paris  was  unprecedented,  notwith- 
standing the  formidable  rivalry  of  ^lusard  and 
Dufrcsne,  with  the  foniitr  of  wliom  he  wisely 
joined  for  a  series  of  thirty  concerts.     A  dis- 
sgreeable  intrigue  nearly  made  him  throw  hp 
the  journey  to  England,  but  it  wns  only  there 
that  his  profits  at  all  remunerated  him  for  his 
enormous  szpenses.    In  London  he  ]»laye4l  at 
sevt  tity-two  concerts,  and  at  innumerable  balLn 
and  fi  tes  given  in  honour  of  the  (.hioen's  corona- 
tion (June  28,  1838).  Ou  hia  second  visit  he  had 
grestditficnltj in  keeping  his  band  from  disi^ers- 
ing,  to  weaiy  were  they  of  oontinual  travelling. 


He  maasged,  however,  to  go  again  to  Birming. 

ham,  Liver]x)ol,  and  Dublin,  Ixsides  vihiting 
Reading,  Cheltenham,  Worcester,  Leicester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield.  AtSheffieU 

his  receipts  were  small,  and  at  Halifax  still  less, 
but  when  the  amateurs  of  both  places  discovered 
the  kind  of  musician  they  had  been  neglecting, 
a  deputation  wob  sent  with  poet-horsea  to  Leeds 
to  bring  him  back  again.  He  was  taken  ill  at 
Derby,  aud  only  reached  Vienna  with  great 
difflonlty  in  Dee.  1888.  His  first  reap* 
j)oarance  at  the  'Sperl'  was  (juitr  a  |H)]rnlar 
fete.  On  llay  5,  1840,  he  conducted  for  the 
first  time  in  uie  Impcaial  Yolksgarten,  which 
was  crowded  whenever  his  band  f>erformed. 
Strauas  now  intrwluced  the  quadrille,  which  he 
had  studied  in  Paris,  in  place  of  the  galop. 
His  first  work  of  the  kind  was  the  'Wiener 
Carneval-Quadrillc  '  (o|<.  TJ4).  H»'ii(  «Tiii\\ard, 
except  waltzes — among  which  the  'Douaulicder' 
(op.  127)  are  still  played — ^he  oompoied  only 
quadrilles,  jwlkas,  and  marches,  including  the 
favourite  'Radetzky- March.'  Ou  April  16, 
1848,  he  and  the  band  of  his  old  Biirger- regiment 
accompanied  the  body  of  his  old  colleague 
Lanner  to  the  grave.  An  excursion  to  Olmutz, 
Tro]>}iau,  etc.,  iii  the  autumn  of  1844,  was 
succeeded  in  the  next  autumn  by  one  to  Dresden, 
Magdeburg',  and  Berlin,  where  he  was  ininiensoly 
feted.  The  king  appeared  in  person  at  Kroll's 
Garden,  and  invited  Stranis  to  play  at  the 
ftalace.  The  Prince  of  Pnissia,  afterwards  the 
Emi)eror  William  I.,  ordered  a  performance  at 
Kroll's  by  more  than  200  bandsmen,  conducted 
by  the  Capellmeister  General  Wipprecht,  before 
Strauss  and  his  orchestra,  when  the  royal  princes, 
the  generals,  aud  the  pick  of  the  nobility, 
attended.  On  his  departure  a  grand  torchlight 
prm^ession  ami  sen-nade  wercgivm  in  his  Imnour. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  was  made  conductor 
of  the  court  balls.  In  the  autumn  of  1848  ho 
went  to  Silesia,  and  the  year  following  again 
to  Berlin  and  Hamlnirg,  where  he  revenged 
himself  for  some  slights  caused  by  profissioual 
jealousy  by  giving  a  concert  for  the  poor.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  }  v  Hajinvcr,  Mai,'di  l»iirg, 
aud  Berlin.  During  tlie  stormy  days  of  Alarch 
1848  he  did  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  the  titles  of  his  jneces,  but  Strauss  was  at 
heart  a  Viennese  of  the  oldou  time,  a  lact  which 
caused  him  much  unpleasantness  on  his  next 
tour,  iu  1849,  by  Munich,  Stuttgart,  1  r  uiklort, 
and  the  Rhine,  Hnissels,  and  En;,daiirl.  He 
stayed  iu  Loudou  aud  the  provinces  from  A[iril 
to  July.  After  a  brilliant  larewell<concert  he 
was  accomjianied  down  the  Thames  by  a  fleet 
of  boats,  one  of  which  contained  a  band  playing 
the  iiopular  air,  'Bo  lob'  denn  woU  dn  snUes 
Hans,'  from  Raimimd's  * Veraohwender.'  In 
the  midst  of  tin's  gay  scene  poor  Strauss  was 
oppressed  with  a  j)resentimcut  that  he  should 
never  revisit  London.  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  Vienna  he  was  taken  ill  with  soarlet  fever, 
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to  which  he  sneoombed  on  tiio  iboith  day, 

Sept.  25,  1*<19.  With  him  dpixirtod  a  fpiitiu.' 
of  ViQime«e  life,  and  that  the  people  themselves 
foltthii  WM  shown  by  the  vast  ooneonrae  at 
his  faneial.  A  Reiiuiem  was  {K-rformed  in  his 
honour  on  Oct.  11  by  his  own  Imnii,  and  the 
ManDcrgcsangvercin  of  Vienna,  the  solos  b«ing 
sang  by  Mcsdanics  Hasselt  and  Ernst,  Aloys 
And'T  and  Staudigl,  all  from  tlie  court  opera. 
Strauss  married,  in  1824,  AnnaStreun,  daughter 
of  an  innkec|>or,  who  bore  htm  five  children,  Jo- 
hann,  Joseph,  Eduard,  Anna,  andThcrese.  Tlicy 
8e[Hiratod  after  eighteen  years,  on  the  ground  of 
inconiiiatibility  of  temper.  There  are  numerous 
portraits  ftom  whidi  aa  idea  can  )><■  gatlirml  of 
Strauss's  jwrsonal  ftp]>earatice.  Tlioii^li  small 
ho  was  well  made  and  distinguisiied-looking, 
with  a  singnhurly  formed  head.  His  dress  was 
always  neat  and  well  chosen.  HioU^  lively 
in  company  he  was  naturally  nllier  silent. 
From  the  moment  he  took  his  Tiolin  In  his  hand 
he  became  another  man,  his  wliole  being  seem- 
ing to  expand  with  the  sounds  lie  drew  from  it. 

As  an  artist  ho  furnished  many  pleasant  hours 
to  thousands,  and  high  and  low  combined  to  do 
him  honotir,  wliih-  <jivat  masters  like  Mciidcls- 
sohu,  MeyerU'vr,  and  Clierubiui,  acknowledged 
his  talent  He  raised  danoe^mnsic  to  a  higher 
level  than  it  had  ever  reached  Wfore,  and 
invested  his  copious  melodies  with  all  the  charm 
of  brilliant  instrumentation.  Full  of  fire,  life, 
and  l«nisterou8  merriment,  they  contrasted  well 
with  Limner's  softer  and  Ttmre  sontiniontal  airs, 
and  must  be  judged  by  a  toully  diU'ereutstandard 
fttmi  that  of  mere  dance-music  As  a  eonduofeor 
it  was  his  constant  ni'lonvdur  tn  miufjle  ftlsWSifw] 
names  in  his  programmes,  and  thus  to  eaerdae 
an  elevating  influence  on  the  masses.  His 
works,  published  almost  entirely  by  Haslinger, 
number 'i.'i  1 ,  and  comprise  1  r>li  waltzes,  24  fjalops, 
6  cotillons  and  coutreduiscs.  32  (juadrilles, 
13  polkas,  and  18  man  Ik-s,  including  some 
without  (ii'ii^-numlxTs.  Thn  bulk  of  these  have 
made,  so  to  s|>eak,  the  tour  of  the  world  ;  each 
new  waits  was  in  its  way  an  event,  not  only  in 
Vienna,  but  whri,  \'er  the  first  printed  copies 
penetrated.  Innumerable  pens,  including  those 
of  ix>ets,  celebrated  his  works,  and  the  stage 
itself  took  part  in  the  general  homage,  '  Strauss 
and  Lanner  '  beinf»  thf  title  of  a  one-act  comedy 
by  Tiipfer,  and  a  three-act  piece  by  Anton 
lianger.  [His  complete  works  were  published  in 
18^n  by  Breitknjif  k  Hiirtel,  in  seven  volnmes.] 

Of  his  three  sons,  the  eldest,  Johaxn,  scarcely 
less  jPfifted  than  his  father,  was  bom  in  Vienna, 
Oi  t.  2.'.,  1825.  In  accordance  with  the  father's 
wish  tli  it  none  of  liis  sons  s}i<tnid  adopt  his  own 
line  of  life,  .loliann,  alter  linishing  his  education 
at  the  Gymnasium  and  Polytechnic  Institute, 
became  a  clerk  in  the  savin^js  bank,  although 
he  had,  with  his  mother's  help,  long  taken 
lessons  in  secret  on  the  violin,  and  even.studied 
compositioii  with  Dteohsler.   When  only  nx 


he  oompossd,  at  Sslmannadorf  nev  "^^B 

where  the  family  used  to  sjKTid  the  snmr  •  HI 
tirst  walt2,  which  was  perfonued  on  hia  aft 
bbthday  as  *  Enter  Gedanke.  *    Tii«  nosacnzH 

put  U{)on  him  Ix  came  at  Icn^tll.  TinllfSiTSlili  i'-^^ 
on  Oct.  15,  18 1-},  he  tirst  appeared  as  a  Wk 
ductor  at  Donuuaycr's,  at  Hietzing,  j'U'  ^n 
compositionsof  hisown,Knd  bin  fiatbcr^a  *L-  *| 
Wal/er.'    Ilis  success  on  that  oo*-asion  <i  '1 
his  future  career.    Alter  hia  fjatlier  a  de*u  A 
incorporated  the  two  bands,  azMi  made  *  * '  V 
to  the  country  towns  of  Austria.  "Warsa'sr.  -  1 
the  more  important  towns  of  Germany.     Bt  ».■  m 
undertook  for  ten  years  the  direction  of  *  ? 
summer  concerts  in  the  PetropauJow.ski  f 
at  St.  IVt.i-sburg.     On  Augii.st    2S.   ISOS.  . 
married  the  popular  singer  Uenriette  (' 
Treflk,  and  in  IMS  became  oondnetor  ef  r 
court  balls.    This  jwist  he  resigned  After  L 
brilliant  success  on  the  stage,  bat  be  bad  a 
meantime  composed  jtmAj  400  waltzes,  ef  ■ 
hi^  a  ty]»c  as  those  of  his  fisther.     Jlis  n:^^ 
is  penetratf<l  with  Viennese  pnif'tv  an  ? 
and  has  matle  its  wav  into  all  count n-->. 
waltz,  'Andersohonenblauen  Donau  '  (op.  SI  4 
became  a  kind  of  musical  watcli'A  <       in  VifTixu 
and  was  played  on  all  festive  occasiona.  £ '  TaoK-. 
nnd  Mne  Naoht,*  *Man  lebt  nor  eimesL 
•  Wiener  Rlut,'  and  '  Kiinstleriebeii'  •re  an:  i. 
the  most  famous.]    Besides    Ra<*<(ia,  Stxaoi 
visite^l  Paris  (during  the  Elxhibition  of 
London,  New  Yoik,   Hoston,   and  th»» 
towns  of  Italy.    ThcTlh  itn-  '  ni  dor  Wien' vt 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs  as  a  oompob^r 
operettas,  which  rapidly  spread  to  all  ^ 
theatres,  large  and  smalL     '  Indigo  unl 
viendg  Raulier '  (his  first,  1871),  *  Der  Kamtr^. 
in  Rom'  (187:0,  'Die  Fledermaas'  (1v7li 
'ragli<«tro'(187r)).  'Prinz  Methuaalem' (1^7:. 
'iUindekuh'  (1878),   '  I);is  Spibtentoch 
Kouigin'  (1880),  *  Der  lustige  Krieg'  (1S«U 
'Sine  Kacht  in  Venedig'  (I88S),   *Der  fi- 
geunerharon'(18S.';),  'Siniplicius'O  CST),  'Kiltr 
Pasman'  (1S1>2),   '  Furstin  Ninetta '  (1S9I> 
'Jabnka'  (1^94),  <  Waldmeister '  (1895), 
'  Die  r.iittin  der  Vemunll '  (1897).  all  j.ublisl 
by  Spina,  were  soon  known  all  over  tlie  worli 
and  were  snng  everywhere.    P<Mthnniou.-.Iy  jr> 
dutfil  were  a  ballet  •  Asrhcnlir- il.l  '  and* 
orchestral    j>iece  •  TraumbiMer.'     He   dioi  it 
Vienna,  June  3,  1 899.    A  biography  by  R. 
PraohAdca  is  in  Rdmann's  series  <rf  Ser&um 
Mttslh  r.    C^ce  Riemann's        ■'     .)  AAcrtk 
death  of  lus  wife  on  April  S,  he  msnirf 

another  dramatio  singer,  Angelica  Dittrich. 

His  next  brother,  Joseph,  bom  AngostSSl 
1827,  in  Vienna,  was  also  obligrd  to  awTC- 
modatc  himself  to  his  father's  wishes,  and  It- 
came  an  arohiteot  He  had,  hofwerer,  stndirf 
mtisic  in  secret,  and  during  an  illness  of  Is 
brother  s  in  1853  he  conducted  for  him  vitii  i 
bAton,  aa  he  did  not  kam  violiii  till  Isftt 
He  next  collected  a  bead,  bsgaa  to  ooBpen^ 
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and  pablished  in  nidd  moeenfon  288  works 
(Haslinger  and  Spina)  not  !rss  populai  t}iun 
those  ot'  his  brother.  H(>  had  uhvays  \>i'vn 
delicate,  and  the  exciteiiu'nl  incidental  to  his 
calling  increased  the  mischief  year  by  year.  A 
visit  to  Warsaw  in  1S70,  apiinst  the  ^vishof 
Lis  friends,  was  very  dittastrouii.  Some  Kuasiau 
officers,  haring  lent  for  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  iii^'lit  to  play  for  them,  so  sliumefully  ill- 
treated  him  for  his  refusal  that  he  had  to  take 
to  his  bed.  Under  the  devoted  nursing  of  his 
wifo  (married  in  1857)  he  rallicil  sufhcicntly  to 
return  to  Vienna,  but  sank  a  £bw  days  after- 
wards, July  22,  1870. 

The  yenngeetof  hie  brothera,  BoiMiiDf  me 
born  at  Vienna,  Feb.  14,  ISSf),  and  educattKl 
at  tbe  Schotten  and  Akademieu  Uyinniusiunis. 
HiB  father  having  died  before  he  grew  up  he 
deTOted  hin)?«?lf  entirely  to  music,  learnt  the 
harp,  and  studied  composition  with  Preycr. 
In  1862  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  con- 
ductor in  the  Dianasoal,  and  was  well  received 
for  his  fatlur's  sake.  In  1865  ho  took  his 
brother  Johann's  place  at  tlie  concerts  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  1870  became  ooodnotor  of 
the  court  balls.  lie  and  his  band  have  nmde 
re|>eatcd  tours  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Breslau, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  etc  He  ap]>eared 
regularly  in  Vienna  on  fixed  days  at  the  Volks- 
fjarten,  and  in  the  winter  in  the  lar^'e  hall  of 
the  Musikverein,  when  his  programmes  were 
always  attractive.  He  composed  over  200 
pieces  of  dance-music,  jmblished  by  Haslinger, 
and  latterly,  with  few  exceptions,  by  Spina 
(Schreiber).  Ednard  Straosa  married  in  1868. 
[In  1885  his  orchestra  was  engaged  at  the 
In'^entions  Kxhibition  in  Tjondon,  when  the 
daily  concerts  created  a  furore.  He  came  also  a 
few  years  later  and  plajred  at  the  Imperial 
Institute.]  c.  f.  p. 

STRAUSS,  RicUAKb,  was  born  June  11, 
1864,  at  Hmiieh,  where  his  father,  Franz  Stranaa 
(born  Feb.  26,  1 822),  was  first  horn-player  in  the 
Court  orchestra.  The  boy  began  to  play  tlie 
friano  at  four  years  old,  and  Izted  his  hand  at 

coni{j<>.siti<i[i  from  the  age  of  aiz  Omnudu  In 
his  Hchoolilays  he  had  Iciisons  on  pinno  and 
violin,  and  wliile  at  the  GynuKusinnj  (1874- 
1882)  studied  composition  seriously  with  the 
Court  Capellnieisti  r,  F.  W.  Meyer.  At  school 
concerts  were  performed  a  coupleof  choral  works, 
in  1880  three  of  his  songs  were  sung  in  public, 
and  the  Walter  Quartet  played  his  string 
quartet  in  A  in  1881,  in  which  year  Hermann 
Levi  performed  a  symphony  in  D  minor  in  four 
movements.  Ifostof  thene  cliildish  and  student 
efforts  arc  still  unjmblislied.  In  1882-83 
Strauss  was  at  the  University.  An  unpublished 
overtnre  in  C  minor  was  played  under  Badw^e 
in  Berlin,  and  a  serenade  for  wind  instru- 
ments at  Meiuingen  under  Biilow.  Theo- 
doce  Thomas  performed  his  symphony  in  F 
adnor,  opb  12,  for  the  fint  time,  in  New  Yotk, 


in  Dec.  1884  ;  and  in  1885,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  to  Munich, 
Hiilow  niaile  him  conduct  his  suite  for  thirteen 
wind  instruments  (still  unpublished),  and  he 
came  ao  snooessftiUy  through  the  ordeal  that  he 
was  ap{K)inted  in  1885  to  succeed  Biilow  as  sole 
conductor.  He  had  gone  to  ^Iciuingeu  to  pro£t 
by  Biilow'a  hints  on  oondocting.  and  while  there 
he  api>eared  as  a  pianist  in  the  holo  ])art  of 
Mozart's  concerto  in  C  minor.  If  I'mlow  lind 
him  with  his  own  ardent  admiration  lor  iJruhms, 
to  Alexander  Bitter  belongs  ths  responsibility 
of  having  turned  the  young  composer's  ideas 
into  the  direction  of  the  more  advanced  music, 
in  whieh  he  was  destined  to  make  snoh  a  mark. 
In  April  1885  he  resigned  the  jtost  of  conductor, 
and  travelled  in  Italy  for  a  couple  of  mouths. 
In  August  hs  was  appointed  as  third  Capell- 
meiater  at  Munich  under  Levi.  In  1889  he 
Ijecame  a-ssistant  to  Laswn  at  Weimar  as  Court 
Caj^ellmeister ;  in  1892  he  had  a  dangerous 
illness  caused  by  overwork,  and  went  on  a 
journey  to  Greece  and  Kt:\  pt  en  his  reco\  (  ry  ; 
he  returned  with  the  completed  oyfera  of  '  Gun- 
tram,'  which  was  produced  at  Weimar  on  If  ay 
12,  1894.  lAter  in  the  year  he  married  F^L 
Pauline  de  Ahna,  a  young  singer  who  had 
created  the  princij>al  part  in  his  o]>era  ;  in  the 
same  year  he  lx'<ame  Court  Capellnicistw  at 
Munich,  and  in  IS^d  a  similar  position  was 
conferred  upon  him  at  Berlin.  In  189<}-98  he 
undertook  extennve  tonra  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  with  the  ohjeot  of  iiiakin<,'  known  his 
maturer  works  ;  he  visited  Loudon  in  1897,  and 
in  June  1908  a  'Strauss  Festival'  was  given 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  with  the  Amsterdam  Or- 
chestra. The  coni[X)8er  showed  himself  a  super- 
latively line  conductor,  one  to  whom  every 
detail  of  orchestral  resources  waa  perfectly 
clear,  and  who  possessed  the  jiower  of  getting 
exactly  what  he  wanted  from  his  band.  Such 
are,  in  brief,  the  main  facts  of  the  eareer  of 
one  wlin  has,  more  etlectually  than  any  man 
since  Wai^ner,  divided  the  musical  world  into 
two  cami>8. 

The  process  of  his  artistic  development  is 
very  curious,  for  Ik-  ln  ^'an  as  a  follower  of  the 
classical  ideals,  and  many  uf  his  earlier  coni^Hjsi- 
tions  show  tlie  influence  of  Brahms.  In  a 
minute  analysis  of  his  work  by  Oustav  Brecher 
(Leipzig,  1900)  no  fewer  tlian  six  periods  are 
recognised  in  his  woric,  and  as  that  division 
only  goes  down  to  '  Heldenleben  '  we  are  prob- 
ably justihed  in  assuming  a  new  period  for 
each  of  the  most  imjwrtant  subsequent  comiMJsi- 
tions.  But  only  the  <  arli<  r  stages  can  be  taken 
as  authoritatively  analysed.  According  to  this, 
opp.  1-11  represent  the  growth  of  his  technical 
aldll  in  absolute  musio  slong  the  chMsioal  lines. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  violoncello  sonata  or 
the  horn  concerto  contains  anything  that  is 
very  striking  in  the  way  of  original  thought  or 
bsaatifal  idoM,  and  evsn  the  songs  of  the  same 
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period  liavf  not  attaincHl  the  same  popnluity 
as  the  composer's  later  lyrics,  if  we  ttxoept 
'  Alleneelen/  the  last  of  op.  10.    In  the  next 

jK-riod  (opp.  12-19)  the  griKlual  transition  from 
the  classical  to  the  modern  iiioal  seems  to  be 
traced  in  tlie  pictorial  mood  of  the  symphonic 
fantasia  ♦  Ans  Italieu,'  which  of  com-se  is  frankly 
lanfiseape-painting  in  music.  Tlic  violin  sonata 
is  slill  absolute  music,  and  is  a  favourable  speci- 
mesi  of  th«  oomposer's  early  works.  When 
*Am  ItaUen'  was  first  given  in  London,  at  one 
of  Hennhel's  Symphony  Concerts,  some  dis- 
appointment was  wit  ftt  th«  yroA  not  being 
jdayed  in  its  entirety  ;  it  only  transpired  later 
that  the  finale,  being  l«ise<)  on  a  tune  which 
Strauss  no  doubt  imagined  to  be  a  genuine  folk- 
song, was  scarcely  suitable  to  l>e  played  before 
an  audience  alreaily  sated  with  the  air,  and 
ftilly  aware  tliat  Siguor  Denza  was  its  author. 
ThothirdpeiriodemlirMes little  beside* Macbeth* 
(op.  28)  and  '  Don  Jnan  '  (op.  I'O),  the  latter 
written  after  the  former,  though  provided  with 
an  esriier  opos^nnmber.  Thi%  in  the  opinion 
of  those  Ix'st  able  to  judge,  rspresenbi,  with 
'  Tod  und  Verklarung,'  the  comi>OHer'8  liighcst 
jK)int  so  far  ;  both  are  sincerely  felt,  and  there 
is  a  famous  theme  in  *  Don  Juan '  whidi  has 
a  (list iiK  tion  all  too  rare  in  the  later  works. 
'  Tod  und  Verkhirung,'  op.  24,  and  the  o]>era, 
*  Gnntrsm,'  op.  25,  make  np  the  fcrarth  period, 
for  reasons  which  may  1x3  clear  to  tlione  who 
have  seen  the  opera  on  the  stage.  There  is 
mnch  of  Liszt's  influenoe  in  the  symphonic 
poem,  and  probably  a  good  deal  of  WagiMr^i  in 
the  opera.  At  this  ]M>int  the  composer  seems 
to  have  fully  realu>ed  the  fact  that  iiis  ecoen- 
trieitifls  of  style  were  a  great  attraction  to  the 
public,  and  to  liave  considered  it  his  duty  to 
startle  his  hearers  with  some  new  piece  of  in- 
dependence (not  to  say  impertinence)  with  each 
successive  pimluction.  Tlie  first  work  of  the 
fifth  period,  '  Till  Eulenspiegel'slustigeStreiche,' 
op.  28,  is  a  brilliant  grotesque  ;  and  its  real,  if 
rather  gnicsome,  humour  more  than  excuses  the 
realistic  <!'  t  lils.  such  as  that  of  the  twitching 
limbs  ot  tiie  kuave  after  lie  is  hung.  As  a 
philosophical  treatise,  '  Also  sprach  Zarathustra ' 
may  V»e  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  it  may  be  a  commentary  on, 
or  a  oonflitation  of,  the  Nietaohian  doctrines 
that  suggested  it ;  Vnit  here  we  reach  the 
vexed  question  of  what  is  permissible  or 
{)ossibIe  to  express  in  terms  of  mere  music  ;  and 
the  flat  contradiction  of  one  key  by  another 
at  the  close  is  a  Iwld  step  in  the  direction  of 
Strauss 's  new  ideal.  In  that  ideal  it  would 
ai^war  that  mnsioalbeanty  has  no  kind  of  place ; 
as  neither  music  nor  mere  noise  is  competent 
of  itself  to  inform  the  hearers  of  the  subject 
that  is  being  illustrated,  there  is  tnm  hence- 
forth the  absolute  necessity  for  eluddatory 
pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  each  comixieition, 
and  the  composer's  aim  is  apj^arently  to  do 


nothing  more  than  to  follow  the  vert*; 

Stions  of  the  programme,  mostly  b; 
wonderftil  command  of  orehestnl  dvtn 

all  kinds.    He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
but  though  ho  has  gone  far  beyond  Wie- 
the quantity  of  instruments  he  employs, ,. 
is  this  great  difference,  that  while  Wi^ 
put«  no  .single  touch  into  his  score  that  : 
not  it$  place  in  the  general  audible  ick: 
Stranss  allows  very  many  of  his  sfliMli :» 
entirely  lo-^t  even  by  the  most  attentiv  'C 
In  many  places  throughout  his  works  ekl' 
har{t-pas8ages  are  seen  in  the  score,  sadi 
listener  may  watch  the  jK-rseveriug  f\  i 
of  the  harjiists  in  the  orchestra  ;  but  tht  : 
that  are  played  on  these  instrumenti  ntit*; " 
well  be  left  out  for  any  effect  they 
upon  the  ears  of  the  audience.    The  \ 
orchestral  variations,  called  'Don  Qaii^-- 
op.  85,  with  which  the  rixth  period  lift 
is  famous  for  the  extremely  realistic  M  it 
of  sheep  that  is  produced  by  orchestral  ma^ 
that  are  almost  legitimate,  bnt  tiio  introdoeo: 
of  a  theatrical  'wind-machine'  to  gi« 
efr«X't  of  wind  suirgtst.s  tliat  a  real  A<y\ 
sheep  might  ixa  well  be  used  for  the  ti  l 
just  referred  to.    Witii  each  suooessire 
the  inevitable  discussion   on    the  legitina 
of  the  means  employed  and  the  oomiw«t| 
meaning  has  given  fine  op^^tortunity  to  jcw* 
lists  and  otliers,  lK»th  aduurers  and  detru-tift 
to  bring  themselves  into  public  notice ; 
each  discussion  has  been  foigottnt  ss  tM 
aa  tlM  next  work  has  appeared,  so  that 
is  some  danger  of  forgcttiug  the  su^ 
blows  that  tliu  coiniMiser  has  udminiitei 
the  old  ideals  of  oeanty,  grace,  and  fitH' 
'  Ein  HeldenleUn,'  op.  40.  for  e-xample, 
almost  passed  into  tlie  class  of  the  thinp* 
are  fbigotten,  since  the  writsn  on  ronsic  wro 
l>ad  the  '  Sinfonia  Domestica  '  to  quarrel  altost.* 
and  in  both  of  these  works  the  aw  «f 
expknatory  pamphlet  has  been  newly 
strated.    For  as  it  is  never  stated  in  »  m^J 
wonls  that  the  janiphlet  is  written  br«iitfcfli*r 
of  the  composer,  one  class  of  his  sdmijW^ 
always  say  that  the  explanation  is 
and  gi>e.s  lieyond  t)ie  comjioscr's  intaitioift 
while  the  others  can  quote  it  as  »n  t^>^ 
tativo  explanation  of  the  masm^  *  ^ 
work.     It  was  hotly  denied,  for  f^''^  • 
that  '  Ein  Heldenleben  *  was  a  P»«*jV/ 
too  modest  autobiography,  and  is  tb****^ 
Dnniestica '  the  usually  acce|>te<l  th^'^r  • 
baby's  toilet  wa.s  ascriliod  by  K'"^""*". 
mentators  to  the  wicked  ingvtiuiJj  ' 
American  critics  (the  work  hsvisi:  > '^'^  ' 
I>erfornie<l  in  the  United  St.itt^  '.  ^^'^ 
scores  of  both  works,  scores  wbicli  ess 
lack  the  oompooer's  sanetioa,  «•  '^'^ 
cations  that  the  accepted  expl«n»ti«f«  Jj^ 
in  both  cases.    In  the  former,  (juotoWW, 
Stranas's  own  earlier  works  sis  iDttoW 
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oombtnod  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  of  a  certain 

kind  ;  and  in  tlie  latter  printed  worda  occur  in 
tho  .score,  wliich  identify  the  two  trunijH-ts 
with  aunts  who  remark  '  Ganz  der  I'ajta  ! '  and 
the  third  tromboiw  with  uncles  who  similarly 
detect  a  likeness  to  the  mother.  It  docs  not 
greatly  matter,  after  all,  what  is  the  exact 
topie  of  any  of  the  symphonic  poems,  for  the 
ultimate  Twdict  on  them  must  necessarily  be 
based  on  their  merits  as  music,  since  they 
are  for  choice  expressed  in  terms  of  nrasic. 
In  this  aspect  the  question  is,  not  '  What 
poetical  or  prosaic  idea  docs  the  uiusie  illus- 
trate ! '  but  '  Is  tho  frequent  harshness  and 
the  conspicuous  and  constant  lack  of  grsee 
in  the  bulk  of  the  work  coTni)eusated  by  any 
idea  of  such  beauty  that  the  hearer  can  feel 
he  has  not  wasted  hia  timet'  Aboat  the 
middle  of  tho  '  Doinentic  Symphony'  there  is  a 
section  that  is  sonorous  and  more  melodious 
than  the  rest ;  and  as  many  people  find  it 
pleaaant  to  liaten  to,  no  more  need  be  sai  l  . 
although  it  may  perhaps  ]>e  jwitited  out  that  th»- 
fuudnoss  of  various  distinguisiied  conductors 
for  these  extraordinary  worka  ia  admittedly 
caus«!d  by  tho  interest  that  must  always 
attach  to  a  task  that  is  especially  difficult  of 
aooomplishment 

For  tho  present  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
composer's  wish  to  startle  the  frequenters  of 
concerts  were  in  abeyance,  and  he  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  possibly  harder  work  of 
shocking  continental  oj>orn-poer8.    As  his  forth- 
coming opera,  'iiUektra,'  has  been  sUited,  on 
good  anthority,  to  contain  points  that  will 
j   olVeiid,  or  at  least  surprise,  the  most  lianlentd 
admirers  of  'Salome,'  there  is  no  injustice 
in  mentioning  this  aa  the  primary  object  of 
the  comi>08itions.     In  the  earlier  one-act  opera, 
'  Feuersnot '  ({>rodueed  in  Dresden  in  Kov. 
1901),  the  dramatic  siiggi^tion  of  the  libretto 
waa  followed  with  orlmirable  exactitude,  and 
tho  central  situation  lent  itself  to  an  instru- 
mental interlude  that  could  be  cousidered  as 
agreeably  *  risky,'  though  it  was  mosically  far 
more  conventionnlly  melodious  th:in  any  of  tho 
instrumental  contpoeitions  of  the  same  jieriod. 
The  author's  passion  for  notoriety  ia  no  donbt 
responsible  in  great  measure  for  his  choice  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  '  Salom^ '  as  the  subject  of  an 
opera,  but  in  the  work  as  produ<^  at  Dresden, 
Deo.  9, 1905,  and  as  perfonned  on  all  the  princi- 
pal stages  of  Germany  within  a  short  time  (six 
special  performances  were  given  in  Paris  in  the 
following  year),  the  ezpeeted  ahoolc  came  from 
the  drama  rather  th!\n  from  tlic  music.  For 
music  itself  cannot  be  prostituted  to  base  uses, 
thoogh  various  qualities  inddental  to  mnale 
may  be  turned  to  the  puriH)8e8  of  i>omography. 
There  ia  plenty  of  passion  in  the  work,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  average  hearer  it 
produces  a  sense  of  nausea ;  but  it  would  he 
going  too  far  to  aay  that  any  of  the  mnaio  by 


itself  would  have  a  morally  harmful  influence 
on  any  one.  The  overture  to  '  Tannhiiuaar' 
and  the  second  act  of  'Tristan'  still  reniain  as 
the  most  vivid  musical  illustrations  in  existence 
of  the  aexual  passions.  The  famous  '  Danoe  of 
the  Seven  Veils'  is  oddly  lacking  in  nmsical 
attraction,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  a  good  dianoe  haa  been  lost,  ainee  the 
oriental  dances,  of  which  this  is  meant  as  a 
specimen,  gain  their  ]>ower  over  the  hearers' 
senses  by  their  monotony  of  rhythm,  while  this 
dance-music  halts  in  a  Und  of  compromise  with 
the  ballet-music  of  more  conventional  opera. 
The  ill-timed  realism  of  the  orchestration  at 
the  moment  when  the  Baptist's  head  ia  cot  off 
is  tlioroughly  cllaracteri^tic  of  the  comjwser 
of  '  Till  Eulenspiegel ' ;  and  that  he  should 
not  see  the  incongruity  of  introdooing  snoh 
a  touch  at  such  a  moment  speaks  of  the 
same  want  of  the  finer  perceptions  w  Inch  years 
before  led  him  to  accept  'Funiculi,  funiculi' 
as  a  real  Italian  folk-song. 

It  i.s  of  course  too  soon  to.gneas  what  Strauss's 
})ositiou  among  the  musicians  of  the  world  may 
ultimately  be  ;  while  he  ia  atill  young  enough 
to  admit  that  his  main  object  is  to  shock  and 
startle,he  ia  not  tooold  tochange  his  convictions, 
as  he  haa  already  changed  them  once  before. 
There  is  a  theory  that  in  his  later  works  he  is 
merely  laughing  at  those  who  profess  an  un- 
bounded admiration  for  all  he  docs,  but  this 
seems  hardly  credible,  jiarticularly  in  the  face 
of  some  of  his  lyrical  work,  whicli,  in  spite  of 
various  rather  dull  choral  works,  like  the 
'Stnrmlied,'  <TsiUefer,'  some  male  chomsea, 
two  anthems,  etc.,  reach  a  very  lii;,di  h  vcl  of 
l>eauty  in  the  songs  of  all  the  varioiu  {tcriods. 
The  lorely  'StXndchen*  from  op.  17;  the 
splendid  '  Heiniliche  Auffordening '  from  op. 
27,  with  its  irresistible  swing;  'Morgen'  from 
the  same  set,  a  really  expressive  song  ;  the 
piotnrsaquc  '  Trnnm  durch  die  Dammening' 
from  op.  *29;  '  leh  tragc  mcine  Minne  '  from 
o]>.  32  ;  and  the  characteristic  '  Lied  des  Stein- 
klopfers '  from  op.  49,  are  thinga  that  appeal  to 
every  one  by  tlieir  musical  worth  and  their  fit- 
ness for  the  way  in  which  the  feeling  of  the 
worda  is  followed.  The  more  ambfttona^Oesang 
der  Aiwllopriesterin '  and  other  songs  with 
orchestral  accom]taniment  are  less  remarkable, 
and  in  the  incidental  music  to  Tennyson's 
'  Enoch  Arden '  there  is  not  much  to  divert  the 
hearer's  attention  from  the  poem. 

A 1  ist  o  f  S t  r auss' s  CO  ni  posi tious  is  appended - 

Op. 

1.  Pntlral  Mkrch  for  orclMiU*. 

i.  string  OwMIn  A. 
X  PiTc  plran  far  t9.  mIo. 

8.  yr.  fi..ii«U  In  B  nilmtr. 
«.  8oti»U  (i.r  PK.  kiMl  Vcello. 

7.  SaraiuMla  (or  wind  tnatnunratA 

8.  VIoUd  OMMMTtO. 

9.  SUmniiiifrtiildar.  SrapiMgilM'rV. 

10.  BishtSonn. 

11.  Concerto  fnr  Fnriich  riora. 
Rjrmphnnjr  in  F  minur. 

IX  Owirtvt  for  PF.  and  itrlnca. 

!«.  WMntaiMStwinltodfwS-put  choir  vlthon^Mtm. 

u.  vmsowb 
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1^  A<u  lulim,  Bjrajphwuic  Fui' 

IT.  >•.»  ^.ii|f» 

in.  (v.ii^L>.  tin.  kiid  PP  til  RlUt. 
Hi  aikaowc*  i'  I>utual«Uttr-r  <. 
Ml  Uwn  Jtian,  Uttr-Jmm-n.  t 
11    Fl>»  li.tiio    K<  lil  vi  t-  W>.«n,  'i. 
'.'^    t  ■  M*!  Ii«-i4t'laui»ti  1. 

Ml  >a-tb.  Ultf  i^jKttt  tut  unbom. 
94w  Tul  uiMlVarr  _ 
M.  Oantnni.  opn  latklWMl^ 
M.  T«»  Ih'nga. 
".ir.  fijur 

*1  Tin  KulTii»|>tnrf«  liiitU«»  tiUctctw.  Uioe-potui  far 
».  ThnrcHulM. 

50.  At*>  »|>ra<«] 

51.  K'.ur  '*-'riicm. 
Si  Kjw  -..I.,-.. 

S3   V  >\u  n<<u^  vlth  Krbcatnl  aecwmputlaaMt. 
St.  T«o  MUtnM  far  Impart 

SS  Ituot^iaoU. 

>  Kt.  <ii  Arttcn.  MMnnu  tBinak  farnetuUo*). 

X<   Kn<-  H.in^ 

1 ;    I  ■  -  ><>ju<m. 
;     I  >  J  iiuklacli 
4.    1  j.rrr  ;*on««-  • 
M  1  •  >  '  Kr-'M»-r«  OOTfton'  for  dMf  folaik         Mksrtnl MBH* 

|MTklrii«-lit. 

4}.  Ttiff  ■  h'.iiiwfar  — totatf. 

4A.  Pi«' 

«T.  KltcHuiiKa. 

m.  BifbtSoiiflm. 

Ki-orraiiot.  <ii>er»  In  "ix"  K-t. 
!>*»  T(i«l.  f'.r  I.."       ■  .  .Il  l  "T.  I.,  .tnu 

T4llU-(cr,  clt<jr&l  ljbUU<i  *ithiuli<*,  i>riiie»tnd  aeoauiiiuiiiucJlt. 
»rm^tm»m       IHwtlw  "  ^ 

~         -  taMMMk 


BO 

w. 


irfdatwilfad  fur  imJ*  dwrM.  M. 

STREET,  JnsiAii.  A  Yotksliirc  musician, 
who  issued  '  A  ikiok  coutaiuiug  groat  vaiivty 
of  Anthenu  in  two,  three,  sod  four  parts.' 
I/oiidnii,  secoml  edition,  17-16.  This  was 
publiihod  by  Joiieiih  Lurd  of  Wakefleld.  A 
previous  edition  is  stated  to  be  circa  1729,  but 
this  is  probably  too  early.  A  later  one  is  dated 
1785.  F.  K. 

STKE1CU1:^U,  Juua.nn  A^dbbab^  a  profcajor 
of  music  in  Vienna,  and,  by  marriage  with 
Kaiiin  tfi:  Stfin,  the  founder  of  tin-  jKiuiofortf- 
makiug  tirui  in  tiiat  city,  derived  from  bteiu  of 
Angebnrg,  that  was  to  beoome  in  oonree  of  time 
the  fanioiut  house  of  Streicher  und  Sohiu  J.  A. 
Streicher  waa  born  at  Stuttgart,  Dec.  13,  1761  ; 
he  was  a  niau  of  education  and  great  intelligence, 
and  was,  luoreovcr,  di.stinguished  by  his  friend* 
sliip  with  ScluUer.  He  brought  up  his  son, 
JullA.NN  liAnmr,  who  wa«  boru  Jan.  3,  1796, 
to  the  bnainees,  and  l<nig  before  his  death, 
which  took  jdaee  May  25,  1833,  resigiie<l  it  to 
tlie  son's  couiplote  coutrol.  Johanu  Baptist 
maintained  the  excellent  traditions  of  his  worthy 
predccesiors ;  and  when  he  died,  March  28, 
1871,  left  his  son  Emil  the  proprietor  of  this 
bistoricul  business,  the  services  of  which  in  the 
improvement  of  pianoforte  construction  are  duly 
recogni«e<l  in  tin-  articles  I'lANoKortTK  and 
StxiN.  Ernst  leaner  was  a  grandson  of  J.  A. 
Streicher  and  Kannette  Stein,  and  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  object  of  >Io/,art'.s  admiration,  J.  A. 
Stein  of  Augsbui^.    [See  Taueii.]       J.  B. 

STREICHINSTftUMENTEN  (Germ.). 
Stringed  Instruments,  or  Stiunc;.s. 

STR£TTO(Ital.),  literally 'doee'or 'narrow' ; 


(Germ.  BmgfMMm9\    A  term  naed  ia 

ways.     1.  In  Fugue  it  desigiiates  tbe 
ing  of  r\>j*ju»<r  to  subject  at  »  doma 
of  time  than  at  first.    This  deviee  1 
employed  towards  the  end  of  A  fogue,  ••k 

give  some  inij-re-^ion  of  climax.  Kut  th-r 
plenty  of  excvptiou^  to  that  ctu^tom  ;  <.g. 

Bach  48,  Xo.  1- 


which  ocean  dose  to  the  begin nfitg.  Sooj 
•abjects  will  bear  more  than  one  strettc. 
which  case  the  closer  naturally  comes  last ;  <■ 


from  the  '  Ameu  '  chorus  of  UAudel's  *  ilessiak 
(I'he  inner  parts  are  omittad  for  the  mSOt  d 

cleanie.ss.)     Still  more  renailEBl 
will  be  found  in  the  fugue  of  Bach'a 
chord  Toccata  in  D  minor.  rwhen 
strettos  occur  in  a  fugue,  the  last  ia 
called  the  Strdto  mnrslyatf.^ 

2.  The  second  use  of  the  word  occurs  man 
eapeeiaUy  ia  ItaUaa  opera,  when  twwaida  the 
end  of  a  piece  the  time  is  quickenetl,  bringiM 
the  accents  Closer  together.  Thus  the  titit 
might  be,  and  aometimca  is,  applied  to  the  ImI 
prciUinsinut  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  It 
sometimes  used,  but  quite  wrongly,  as  a  direc- 
tion equivalent  to  accelerando,  instead  of  in  it* 
proi>er  sense  of  piii  viosso.  f.  c, 

STRICT  COUXTEUrOINT  (Lat.  Confn- 
punctua  propriua,  Tel  severtu ;  Ital.  Comtrttf- 
punio$eoeivi  OotUrofpHiiioaUmOmppiaia ;  Oem 
Streji'jrr  Satz,  fCajf  Usti/l;  Fr.  CoiU7-rf)oinf  itfrtrry 
The  art  of  writing  in  parts  for  two  or  mon 
voices  without  the  cmplo}'Tnent  of  nnprepsn^ 
di-scords. 

The  term  is  not  very  well  choeen.  The  ls»^- 
of  free  part-writing  are  quite  as  severe  as  ti* 
of  the  so-called  strict  style.  Bnt  the  conreo- 
tional  a]i]tlicatioii  of  the  term  '  stri<  t  '  to 
method  which  forbids  the  direct  percusiuou 
a  fnndamental  disaonanoe,  and  *free*  to  ^ 
which  jMTniits  it,  ha.s  so  long  l)e€n  genenllT 
accepted,  that  it  would  be  impossible  now  U 
introdnce  a  more  exact  form  of  torminology. 

The  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint  are  not  opo^ 
like  those  of  Harmony,  to  adentifie  <  ~ 
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for  Oonnterpoint  ia  not  a  aoience  ha%  an  art  [ 

It      true  tliat  its  most  imivortant  rules,  when 
te.st«d  by  tlio  principles  of  natural  science,  are  | 
found  to  coincide  with  thoni  in  all  essential  I 
particulars  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  are 
tht-y  in<U'lite<l  for  thoir  unassailable  fiositioii 
and  promise  of  future  security.     Their  mathe-  , 
matical  aeoovaqr  fails,  however,  to  aoeomit  for 
their  universal  acceptance  as  a  code  of  artist  i  - 
regulations.     Their  authority  for  this  rc»t8 
solely  u[>on  the  praxis  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  polyphonic  schools  ;  which  praxis  was  from 
first  to  liust  purely  empirical.     The  refined  j 
taste  and  musical  instinct  of  Josqnin  des  I'res, 
WiUaert,  Byrd,  Tallis,  Palestrina,  and  their 
contemporaries,  robollwl  against  the  hi<lfous 
combinations  demanded  by  the  rules  of  Dia-  I 
phonia  and  Ofigannm,*  and  nihstitnted  for 
theui  the.  purest  iiud  most  harmonious  propjes- 
aions  that  art,  aided  by  a  cultivated  ear,  could  . 
prodnoe ;  but  In  their  aeareh  for  these  they  > 
were  guided  by  no  acoustic  theory.  They 
simply  wrote  what  they  felt ;  and  because  the 
instincts  of  true  genius  can  never  err,  tlmt  ; 
which  they  fell  was  uniformly  goad  and  true 
jmd  li  .,'ii  ;il,  and  based  unconsciously  ujmn  a  ' 
foundation  firm  enough  to  stand  the  test  of 
modem  mathematieal  analysis.   The  leaders  of 
the  monodic  school   rejected   the  teaching  of 
these  great  masters ;  and  in  their  insane  desire 
for  progress,  invented  new  forms  of  cacophony 
not  a  whit  less  rude  than  th "se  practised  by 
the  Diaphonist-s  of  the   13th  century.  All 
Italy  followed  their  baneful  exaniple,  ami  for 
a  time  relapsed  into  chaos.      But  German 
tnit^ifiaiis,  unwilling  to  destroy  the  old  land- 
marks, retained,  in  their  full  force,  the  time- 
hononred  laws  relating  to  the  nse  of  Pnrfect 
and  Imperfect  Concords,   Syncopations,  and 
Notes  of  iiegular  and  Irregular  Transition, 
while  tiiejr  extended  the  system  hy  promul- 
gating new  regulations  for  the  government  of 
Fundamental  Discords  introtluced  without  the 
customary  forms  of  prejianition  ;  and  because  I 
■Qoh  discords  had  never  before  been  sanctioned 
this  new  methofl  ofi>art-writing  was  called  '  free,' 
though  its  rules  were  really  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  older  one. 

It  was  not  until  some  crinsidoraMo  time 
after  the  iuvcutiou  of  printing  that  th^  laws 
of  Strict  Connterpoint  were  given  to  the  world 
in  the  form  of  a  systematic  code.  Franchinus 
n.^furins,  in  his  Prndiea  Afintire  jmblished  at 
ililan  in  1496,  gave  a  toleinbly  intelligible 
eiiitoma  of  oertain  ndes  which  at  that  period 
were  supposed  to  embody  all  the  information 
that  it  was  neoessary  for  the  student  to  ac- 
quire. The  Mutieae  adivtu  Mierologm  of 
Ornithoparcns,  priiiterl  at  Leipzig  in  1.116,  set 
forth  the  same  laws  in  clearer  language.  The 
Toaeandlo  in  Jlfu$ka  of  Fietro  Aron,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1628,  and  the  Dodeeaehordon  of 
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Glareantis  (1547),  were  illnstimted  by  examples 

of  great  value  to  the  tyro,  whose  hbourswere  still 
further  assisted  by  the  apftearance  of  Zarlino'^ 
IstihiHoni  harmoniche  in  1558,  and  Zaccoius 
I'rottica  (it  Mmica  in  1596.  In  1597  Thomas 
Mmley  ]>ublished  his  Plains  ami  fame  Jiifrodw- 
tiuii  tu  J'raclicall  Huaicke — tlie  earliest  treatise 
of  importance  in  the  English  language  ;  and 
in  1G09  John  Douland  printed  an  English 
paraphrase  of  the  Microlo^s  of  Oruithoparcus. 
These  works  set  forth,  with  gradnally  inoreas* 
ing  clearness,  the  regulations  which  in  the 
15th  century  had  been  transmitti-<l  from 
teacher  to  pupil  by  tradition  only.  The  com- 
positions of  the  great  polyphonic  niastei^  formed 
a  living  commentary  upon  the  collective  rules  ; 
aud  with  an  endless  succession  of  such  works 
within  his  reach  the  student  of  the  period  ran 
little  ri-^k  fif  In  iiig  led  astray.  But  when  the 
line  of  polyphonic  com|>oeer8  came  to  an  end, 
the  verbal  treatises,  no  longer  illustrated  by 
living  examples,  lost  so  much  of  their  value 
that  the  rules  were  in  danger  of  serious  miscon- 
struction, and  would  probably  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  foigotten,  had  not  Fux,  in  his 
Grafhis  ad  Pamassitm,  jmblisheil  at  Vienna  in 
1725,  set  them  forth  with  a  systematic  clearness, 
whidi,  exhausting  the  subject,  left  nothing 
more  to  be  desired.  This  invaluable  treatise, 
founded  entirely  on  the  practice  of  the  great 
masters,  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
education  of  the  three  greatest  composers  of  the 
school  of  Vienna,  Haydn,  Mozart,  anil  Beet- 
hoven, that  it  is  im|K)8sible  to  overestimate  its 
influence  ui>on  their  method  of  part-writing. 
So  clear  are  its  examples,  and  so  reasonable  its 
arguments,  that  it  has  formed  the  basis  of  all 
the  best  treatises  of  later  date,  of  which  two 
only — AlV>rechtsberger's  (IrihuUirhr  Ad  tn-hv,.,/ 
zur  Composition  {jLA\\mg,  1790),  and  Cherubini  s 
Ctwf«d!sCbn<««rpOM(<«<<&iai^(«  (Paris,  1885) — 
are  of  any  real  importance.  These  two,  however, 
are  especially  valuable  ;  not,  indeed,  as  stibsti- 
tutes  for  the  'Oradus,'  but  as  connnentaries 
upon  it.  For  Fux  treats  only  of  strict  counter- 
point, and  writes  all  his  examples  in  the  old 
ecclesiastical  modes  ;  but  Albrechtsl>ergcr  deals 
both  with  the  strict  and  the  free  styles,  while 
Chenibini  accommodates  the  laws  of  th.'  stri'  t 
style  to  the  tonality  of  the  modern  scale,  with 
such  consummate  skill,  that  they  bear  all  the 
appearance  of  ha\dng  been  originally  enactcl  in 
connection  with  it  ;  thus  wdving  for  the  modem 
student  a  verj-  diflicult  problem,  which  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven  were  left  to  work  out 
for  then:«cl vcs. 

In  must  im|»ortant  particulars  these  three 
great  teachers  follow  the  same  general  plan. 
All  write  their  examples  on  C.anti  fernii,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  seroibreves ;  all  make  their 
Caati  fenni  close  by  descending  one  degree  upon 
the  tonic  or  the  final  of  the  mode  ;  and  all 
agree  in  dividing  their  exercises  into  five 
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distinet  chim,  now  known  as  the  Five  Orders 
of  Counteri>oint,  the  rules  for  which  may  be 
thus  epitomised : — 

ObnbraL  Lawm.  The  early  Contrapuntists 
insist  strongly  upon  the  observance  of  the  four 
following  '  Cardinal  Rules '  {Jlcyulae  cardinahs). 

I.  One  Perfect  Cuuoord  may  proceed  to  an- 
other in  contrary  or  ohlique  motion,  bat  not 
in  similar  motion. 

II.  A  Perfect  Concoi-U  may  proceed  to  an 
Imperfeot  Oonoord  in  all  the  three  kinda  of 
motion. 

III.  An  Imperfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  a 
Pcrfeot  Oonoord  in  contrary  or  oblique  motion, 
but  not  in  similar  motion. 

IV.  One  Imi>orfect  Concord  may  proceed  to 
another  in  all  the  three  kinds  of  motion. 

Tho  inU-ntion  of  these  rules  is  to  prevent 
th  '  i>  >~stbility  of  Consecatiiw or  Uidden  Fifths, 
Octave:i,  aud  Uuisous. 

Fimr  Ordkr  (Note  againtt  note)b  One 
scrnibrcvc  must  bo  written,  in  each  jiart,  against 
each  semibreve  in  the  Cauto  fermo.  All  pro- 
gressions must  be  purely  diatonie ;  the  employ- 
ment of  ohromatic  intervals  l»cing  utterly  ])ro- 
hibitcd,  both  in  hanuony  and  in  melody,  in 
this  and  all  the  succeeding  Orders.  No  discords 
of  any  kind  are  ndmis-^ible.  In  two  parts  the 
only  i>erniitt<Ml  intervals  are  tlie  three  Perfect, 
and  the  four  Imj^erfect  Concords ;  i.e.  the 
Unison,  Octave,  and  Pwfeot  Fifth  and  ^ 
Usjor  nml  Minor  Thirds  nrid  Sixths.  In  tlircc 
or  more  paits  the  only  Uormouies  permitted 
•re  the  Miyor  and  Minor  Oommon  Ohoids,  and 
the  chord  of  the  Sixth.  Tho  chord  of  the  6-4 
and  the  Augmented  and  Diminished  Triads  are 
prohibited  ;  but  the  First  Inversion  of  the 
Diiniiiishe<l  Triad  is  admissible,  because  none 
of  its  intervals  are  in  dissonance  with  the  bass. 
In  three  parts  each  chord  should,  if  [lossible, 
oonsisfe  of  ft  Boot,  Third,  tad  Fifth ;  or  a  Baas* 
note,  Third,  and  .Sixth.  In  four  ]karts  tho 
Octave  should  be  added.  But  in  cases  of 
neoesstty  any  interval  may  be  doubled  or 
omitted.  The  8e{)arate  parts  may  proceed 
either  in  coigunct  movement,  by  Major  or 
Minor  Seconds  ;  or  disjunctly  by  lea|>9  of  a 
.Major  or  Minor  Third,  a  Perfect  Fourth,  a 
Perfect  Fifth,  a  Minor  Sixth,  or  an  0(!tave. 
All  other  leaps,  including  that  of  the  Migor 
Sixth,  are  absolutely  prohibited.  The  first 
soinibreve,  in  two-part  inuntfrpoint,  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  Perfect  Concord  ;  in  tliree  or 
more  parts,  one  part  at  least  ninst  form  a  Perfect 
Concord  "vxth  the  bass.  In  the  remaining 
semibrovos,  Imperfect  Concords  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  two  parts. 

In  this,  and  all  other  OnUrs  of  Counterpoint, 
the  parts  may  cross    if-li  other  to  any  extent. 

•  In  (NjiinterV'Int  the   P.if.tt  Fourth,  when  meil  ttlone.  or 
n-i'konril  from  the  bnaa-notr.  Ix  )i>'l'l  to  l>c,  and  trmt/^<l  u  *  [>iM-uri). 
When  it  rKTiin  Among  lltr  <i|'|i.  r  n<»t««  u(  krhont.  the  baM  titkiiii; 
ti»>h»r«  in  tta  tormati'.n.  it  U  vrmttA jMa  jPwfgrt  Cpiicart.  Thv 
niie  amiiiM  u>  thr  Auuincaltd  SlDBrth  (TrMoBWl  and  the 


Conseqative  Fifths,  Octaves,  and  Uninafc . 

similar  motion,  are  forbi<lden    in  any  t  rr  • 
of  parts.    In  fom-  or  more  jtorts  Couso-v^- 
Fifths  are  permitted  in  eantmiy  noCiaB,  x 
only  as  a  last  resource.^  This  liceiico,  Lotf'- 
does  not  extend  to  Consecutive  Octaves,  *l- 
were  far  more  carefully  avoided  by  the 
masters  than  Consecutive  Fifths,  even  in  > 
trary  motion.     Biit  Consecutive    FiftL*  t 
Octaves  are  only  lorbiddt-u  wlit-u  ttwrv 
between  the  same  two  parts.     \Vhen  p(«dip\ 
by  different  parts,  or  by  making  the  parts  c  - 
each  other,  they  are  perfectly  lawfuL    Uuk  . 
Fifths  and  Octaves  are  as  strietl  j  ferbiddm  - 
two  jarts  as  real  Con*ecutivcs  ;   but  in  foe: 
more  parta,  as  at  ((/)  in  Ex.  3,  the  great  mafttr.-> 
never  troubled  themselves  to  avoid  them.* 

The  False  ReUtion  of  the  Tri tonus  (iu: 
mented  Fourth)  is  strictly  forbidden  in 
]uirts ;  but  permitted  in  three  or  more.  1:-^ 
of  the  Octave  is  forbidden,  even  in  eight  paia 

In  two  ]>arts,  tho  I'liison  is  forbidden,  eicejt 
in  the  first  aud  last  notes.  The  Octave  is  {«• 
mitted  in  oblique  motion,  nad  in  omtnrr 
motion  also,  proWded  it  be  ap|)it>ached  " 
separation — i.t.  by  the  mutual  divergence 
the  parts  which  ]troduce  it ;  as  at  (r)  in  Ex. 
Its  employment  by  approximation — i,e.  by  tlx 
converjrenoe  of  the  parts,  as  at  (h)  in  £x.  2—» 
only  jiermitted  in  the  liiial  cadence.* 

In  two-part  Counterpoint  of  this  order  n  > 
forbidden  to  take  ninrf  than  three  Thiidi  t" 
Sixths  in  succession,  uule^is  tlie  parts  be  mit 
to  cross  each  other. 

The  final  Cadence  is  fonned,  «ith«r  by  a  U^t 
Sixth  followed  by  an  Octave,  as  at  (c),  in  Ex. 
or  by  a  Minor  Tliird  followed  by  an  Octave,  <f 
a  Unison,  as  at  (a)  in  Ex.  1.  In  two  paiti» 
these  intervals  will  complete  the  nei-essary  ft-r- 
mula.  in  more  than  two  parta  the  same  inter- 
vals must  be  given  to  the  Canto  fermo  and  m 
othrr  j>art,  while  tho  other  jmrts  fill  up  the 
harmony,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  ake^^ 
laid  down,  as  at  (r)  in  Ex.  8.  If  the  lest  cbotd 
be  not  nutuially  Major,  it  must  be  mndsistf 
an  accidental  Sharp  or  2^atural.^ 


Ex.  1. 


•  It  will  h»  M«n  thtt  In  thl»  inrlicuUr  U>«  rtrirt  .tj-ta  ;»  »«? 
tnilnlgriU  thitu  thr  itw.  P»lMtrin»  ouii«tu>t:.T  a%-»tlr.l  ktMril' 
tlic  ln-»ncf.  ni'vljlly  »b«-n  «ritiiif  for  cqiuj  \uic<r«. 

'  See  HibbLN  FirTHn  A!«r>  tkiTAVEs,  rol.  il.  pp.  ^K.  :SC. 

*  The  purllcr  »rll«r»  on  Connt«rpcilnt  ttisiiit  \rry  .tr  r.-.T  «  tt» 
o(wrVktii:<r  of  thia  rulr  ;  an>)  rxt<.|>d  iti  acUoo.  ■miUi  rven  nymm 
•vveritjr,  tu  the  unison  In  the  few  okaa*  is  wbtaa  tiM  •aniayMtf 
of  thU  fntrrMiI  i«  pt.'niii<toi.  Fuk  ipp.  SS.  Mi  la  ineilaaJtotml 
It  wltli  lndul)f<*nce,  pr-ulilM  the  oonreryinc  {i^rtA  prncvrd  ia  ^ti- 
jnmt  muveiiieiit.  but  onlj-  on  thl»  cirtilit;^  f.  Allir»*hi>l»  if 
foihdl,  thr  pmiirrwioii  in  two  (vtrt*,  bol  MXkttot.*  it  in  ikm 
r  )u-rut>lni  niaket  no  inxntioii  of  the  nlm. 

For  exiuiiple«  of  Odemv*  In  tX\  IkB  BddHlMltMl  BaSi^  Ht 
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Older ;  ene  of  tiia  aocn^  neoeamy  to  form  ttie 

clianicturistic  intervals  bfing  assigned  to  the 
Canto  formo,  aud  the  other,  either  to  the  jtart 
whicli  eonUioe  the  mimins— Sx.  4  (A) ;  Ex. 
5  (0~or  to  Miiie  other  pert  mitten  in  eemi* 

breves. 


s 


UiHfo/cniio.* 
I  • 

Skcokd  Ordku  (Two  uoti:^  ugaiubt  one).  In 
this  order  two  minims  must  be  written  in  one 
of  the  luirts  against  each  semibreve  in  the 
Cauto  fermo,  except  the  last,  unless  the  exerciso 
should  be  in  triple  time,  in  whieh  caee  three 
minims  must  be  written  against  each  semi- 
breve.' The  other  parts  must  all  move  in 
semibreves.  In  the  jNirt  which  contains  the 
minims  the  same  note  may  not  be  struck  twice 
in  siKfi-ssirtii.  Tilt'  tirst  kir  should  begin  with 
a  mmim  re^it,  fulluwed  by  a  minim  in  Perfect 
ConoonL  In  the  remaining  l)ar8  the  first 
minim  must  always  be  a  Coiuord,  Prrfeet  or 
lmi>ertect.  The  second  minim  may  be  eitlier 
a  Concord  or  a  Discord.  If  a  Concord,  it  may 
proeeeil  either  in  conjunct  or  disjunct  move- 
ment.— Ex.  4  {</).  If  a  Discord,  it  muHt  be 
both  approached  and  quitted  in  coi\juuct 
movement,  and  lie  between  two  Concords.  In 
other  worrls  it  nmst  bo  treated  as  a  Pasising 
Note. — Ex.  4  (j).  The  part  which  cuutams 
the  minims  is  not  permitted  to  mske  the  leap 
of  a  Major  Sixth  in  any  eircunistances  ;  and 
not  even  that  of  a  Minor  Sixth,  except  as  a 
last  resonroe  in  esses  of  extreme  diffiottlty.' 
Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves  between  the 
first  Minims  of  two  successive  bars  are  strictly 
forbidden.  Between  the  second  Minims  they 
are  tol.  lattd,  but  only  lor  the  purpose  of 
escaping  from  a  great  ditliiulty. 

Except  in  the  tirst  and  lust  bars  the  Unison 
is  forbidden  on  the  Thesis  or  accented  part  of 
the  mea.«iure  ;  but  jht iiiif t'd  on  tlx-  Arsis  (»r 
luacceuted  beat.  The  Octave  on  the  Arsis 
may  be  used  with  discretion ;  but  the  Octave 
on  the  Thesis  (Ital.  Ottam  battnta  ;  Germ. 
Slirii'h-iktac)  is  only  {termitted  when  ap- 
proached, as  in  the  First  Order,  cither  in 
oblique  motion  or  by  separation.  Its  employ- 
ment by  apjirovimation.  as  in  Ex.  4,  bar  5f  is 
jiermitted  only  in  the  tinal  cadence.^ 

In  these  and  all  other  eases  the  first  minims 
of  \]w  bar  are  subject  to  th©  Same  law.s  as  the 
seuiibreves  of  the  First  Order;  and  the  more 
doaely  these  laws  sre  observed,  the  better  the 
Coonterpoint  will  be.  If  the  elimination  of  the 
second  minim  in  every  bar,  except  the  first, 
and  the  last  but  one,  should  produce  good 
Counterjioint  of  the  First  Order,  no  stronger 
pnxtf  of  <'Xcen«'nce  can  l>e  d••^i^l•^l. 
The  Cadence  is  treated  like  that  of  the  First 


Kx.  4. 
Cantafemo. 


Ex. 


:  I  i  i  ' 


-      s    ■      •    -      »  - 

•    •  -    •  -    •  • 

S   -     »    -     S  - 


>  Fm.  p.  «S. 

<  ttee  ChriuMnl,  p.  14*  o(  Mm 

>  Sw  botaaU  4  on  pnvtooi  PHI. 


Thiiu)  Ordeb  (Four  notes  against  one).  In 
this  Order  four  crotchets  must  be  M'rittcn,  in 
one  of  the  jiarts,  aguiuNt  eat-li  senubreve  in  tlie 
Canto  fermo,  except  the  la.st ;  the  other  parts 
moving  in  semibrcves.  The  tirst  bar  should 
begin  with  a  crotchet  rest,  followed  by  three 
crotehets,  the  first  of  which  must  form  a  Perfect 
Concord  with  the  Canto  fermo.  The  first 
crotchet  in  the  succeeding  bars  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  first  minim  in  the  Second 
Order.  The  three  remaining  crotchets  may 
form  eitlier  Concords  or  Discords,  ]>rovi(U'd 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  tliey  proceed  in  conjunct 
movement,  and  lie  between  two  Concords  ;  in 
which  resj>ect  tlie_v  must  be  treated  like  the 
unaccented  minims  in  the  Second  Oixler. 

Wlien  the  second  cratehet  forms  a  Discord 
with  tli<'  ^'anto  fermo,  in  a  descending  {m&age, 
it  may,  by  lioence,  fall  a  Third,  aud  then  ascend 
to  the  necessary  Concord,  as  at  (;*)  hi  Ex.  6, 
and  (/)  in  Ex.  7.  This  very  beautiful  pro- 
gression,  though  forbidden  by  Clierubiiii.  is 
sanctioned  by  the  universal  practice  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  16tli  century.* 

Tlie  emjiloyment  of  the  Tritonus  or  the  False 
Fifth,  as  an  interval  of  Melody,  is  forbidden,  not 
only  by  leap,  but  even  when  the  intervening 
sounds  are  tilled  in  ;  thus,  thf  ]irogre88ions,  F, 
0,  A,  B,  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  as  contrary 
to  rule  as  F,  B,  or  B,  F.  Tliis  law,  however,  is 
only  enforced  when  the  dissonant  sounds  form 
the  limits  of  the  jiassage  ;  Y,  G,  A.  15,  C,  is 
therefore  perfectly  lawful.  Consecutive  Fifths, 
Octaves,  and  Unisons  are  forbidden  between 
the  first  and  thinl  crotchets  in  the  \n\r  ;  between 
the  tirst  or  third  crotchets  of  two  successive 
bars ;  and,  of  oourse,  between  the  Isst  crotchet 
of  one  bar,  and  the  first  of  the  next. 

The  Cadence  will  be  formed  by  the  Canto 
fermo  either  in  conjunction  with  the  part  con* 
taining  the  crotchets,  or  witii  one  of  the  parts 
written  in  semibreves,  on  the  same  principle  as 

*  Fua.  p.  60. 
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that  recommended  in  the  Second  Order.  Ex. 
a  (k) ;  Ex.  /  (w). 


Ex.  e,. 

I  (Mil-,  frrux  :       (  ,) 


CbMto  Jtrmo, 

P'ofuili  Oui>i  i:  (With  Syncopations).  In 
this  Order  one  nftrt  muat  be  written  in  synco- 
patad  notM ;  wnil«  the  othen  aeoompany  the 
Canto  fermo  in  semibrevcs. 

Th<'  first  1>ar  must  Kt';;in  with  a  minim  rest, 
followctl  iiy  a  niiiiiut  in  lVrrt'(;t  (-oncord  with 
the  Canto  fermo  ;  which  minim  niunt  he  tied  to 
tlip  first  minim  in  tho  t'ollowini,'  har,  wliirh 
niu.st  always  form  a  Concord  with  the  lowetit 
part  Ex.  9  {r). 

The  remaining;  hars  (except  the  hist)  will  each 
contain  two  minims  ;  the  Hrst  of  which  must  l>e 
tied  to  the  second  minim  of  the  preceding  bar  ; 
and  the  second  to  the  first  minim  of  the  bar 
whicli  follows.  The  tied  minims,  now  known  as 
Syncoi>ations,  were  formerly  callwl  Ligatures. 

Theaaoond  or  unaccented  minim  moat  atwaya 
form  a  Concord  with  the  Canto  formo. 

Tlie  tied  or  accented  minim  may  form  cither 
a  Concord  or  a  Discord  with  the  Canto  fermo. 
In  the  fin*  case  -Ex.  S  {<>) ;  Kx.  9(.-«)— it  may 
jirfMX'ed  upwards  or  downwards,  either  in  con- 
junct or  di^unct  movement.  In  the  second 
— Ex.  8  (»);  Ex.  9  (r)— it  must  descend  one 
de^ee  upon  a  Concord,  whieli  forms  its  natural 
resolution,  and  may  also  serve  to  [irejtare  a  Dis- 
cord in  the  anooeedtng  bar,  as  at  (p)  in  Ex.  8. 
In  no  ease  but  th  it  of  tlie  Ninth  is  it  allnwahlo 
to  let  the  note  into  which  the  Discord  is  about 
to  resolTe  be  heard  aimnltaneouely  with  the 
discord  itself  in  any  other  part  than  the  Rass. 

Cou.secutive  Fifths,  Octaves,  and  Unisons 
are  strictly  forbidden  between  the  unaccented 
minims  of  two  successive  bars,  which  must  here 
1m>  fjuanled  as  strictly  as  the  accented  minims 
of  the  Second  Order.  Indeed,  the  most  severe 
test  that  can  be  applied  to  thia  kind  of 
Counterpoint  is  tin-  excision  of  the  first  minim 
of  every  bar.  if  this  ojMiration  should  produce 
good  Counterpoint  of  the  FiTst  Order,  nothing 
ni>'ie  c;in  be  desire(l. 

the  diatonic  di.scords  may  l>e  U'scd  by 
Syncopation,  lint  a  succession  of  Ninths,  re- 
solving into  Octaves,  or  of  Sixths.  foUotrad  by 
Fifths,  is  forbiflden  ;  because  in  tliese  cases  the 
excision  of  the  accented  minims  would  produce 
proin'essiona  of  real  Fifths  and  Octaves. 

The  Cadence,  formed  always  Viy  the  Canto 
fermo  and  the  part  containing  the  Syncopations, 


will  consist,  either  of  a  suspended  Sewtv 
re.solvint,'  into  a  Major  Sixth,  n.n*i  follotrx^i  - 
an  OcUve — Ex.  8  (7)  ;  Ex.  9  (/>  ;  or,  shooi-: :  ■ 
Canto  fermo  be  placed  abona  the  S7iiooi«tis»' 
(tf  a  susfM-ndeil  Second,  resolTUI£^  into  a  Ifer 
Third  and  followed  by  a  Uoivon  or  <tevt 
This  Cadence  waa  called  by  tlie  old  nam  1 
the  Diminished  Cadence,  and  waa  ued  at  ds 
close  of  almost  every  polyphonic  compoaitka. 

Ex.  8.     (u)  (0) 


Kx.». 


■  ^ 


Vanlo  Jtrmo, 

Fifth  Oni'Kn(Florid Couiiteri<.int),  In  riiii 
Order  one  ji^art  w  ill  contain  a  judicious  mixtiat 
of  aU  the  preoeding  Ordena;  whUe  the  otli^r 
l>arts  accompany  the  Oanto  fenno  in  caaaaoMax 
semibrevca. 

Dotted  notes,  thongh  forbidden  in  mR  otbtr 

Orders,  may  here  Ik«  intro<luct^l  into  the  Florii 
I>;»rt  with  excellent  etlfct  ;  and  <^^uav»'rs  :^!^•^ 
if  useii  8|>aringly,  and  with  discretion,  as  at 
Ex.  10  (r).  Tied  notes  are  pemitted,  00  eoo- 
dition  that  the  length  of  the  secon<i  note  <i<^ 
not  exceed  that  of  the  first.  In  modem  i<a>- 
sages  it  ia  aometimei  convenient  to  oae  •  tvd 
note  insteafl  of  a  <h>tt<  d  one. 

Hy  a  licence  analogous  to  that  mentKmed 
with  regard  to  the  Third  Order,  a  syncopated 
Discord,  suspended  by  a  tied  crotchet,  mar 
descend  a  Third  or  a  Fifth,  and  aft»*rw.ird«  n?- 
asceud  to  its  rei^olutiou,'  as  at  {j),  in  Ex.  11  ; 
or  it  may  ascend  a  Fourth  or  n  Seeood,  and 
then  re<iescend  to  the  neoanaiy  GoiiOOTd,  aa  at 
(r)  in  Ex.  10. 

A  minim,  preceded  in  the  aame  bar  by  two 
crotchets,  slionld  always  be  tit^  to  a  minini. 
or  crotchet  in  the  succeeding  bar.'    Ex.  10  («> 

The  Diminished  Cadeneo— Ex.  10  M-^ 
used  in  thii  Order  as  well  as  in  the  Foorth 
with  many  graceful  molifications,  render»-J 
]>os8ible,  as  in  Kx.  1 1  (:),  by  the  employmtat 
of  dotted  and  tied  notcs.3  Theaa  modifioataooa 
form  part  of  a  long  list  of  licences,  |«eculiir  T"- 
the  Fifth  Order,  and  greatly  conducing  to  lU 
l)eauty,  aa  in  Ex.  11  (yX  thoi^  Qnlbrtraately> 
too  numerona  for  detailed  nottoa  in  onr  picicit 

article. 
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Ex.  11. 


(x)  (y) 


(•) 


m 


students  who  have  mastered  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Five  Onlors  are  recommended  by 
Fux  aud  bis  successorb  tu  employ  two  or  more 
Olden  Bimiiltsneoiialy,  in  place  of  filling  in  the 
firee  parts  with  semibreves,  and  to  follow  up 
this  exercise  by  employing  the  Fifth  Order  in 
all  the  parts  except  that  which  contains  the 
Canto  fermo. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  tlie  rules 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  epitomi.se  form 
bat  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  laid  down 
by  Kux  and  his  successni-s  for  the  student's 
guidance ;  more  esjiecially  with  regard  to  the  Five 
Orders  of  Coonterpoint  in  two  parts,  the  laws 
of  which  are  excessively  neven'.  AVt-  luive,  in 
fact,  confined  ourselves  for  the  most  j^art  to 
the  regulations  which  serve  most  dearly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Strict  Style  of  the  16th  century 
from  the  Fn  e  Part-writin<,'of  the  IStli  and  I'Hli. 
The  true  vaUie  of  these  rules  lies  in  tlie  unvary- 
ing purity  of  the  hannony  produced  by  their 
observance.  OlM'lienee  to  their  provisions 
reudere  harshness  of  etiect  impossible.  It  was 
for  this  fssson  that  they  wore  so  diligently 
studied  liy  the  great  musters  of  the  school  of 
YionnA  ;  and  after  them  by  Mendelmobn  aud 
the  composers  of  the  later  period.  It  is  true 
that  these  composiTS,  one  and  all,  have  written 
exclusively  in  the  Free  Style.  Hut  we  have- 
already  explained  that  the  laws  of  the  Free  Style 
are  not  antagonietic  to  thoee  of  Strict  Counter- 
point. In  thi  ir  treatment  of  Consonant  Har- 
monies, of  Suspensions,  aud  of  Passing  Notes, 
the  laws  of  the  two  styles,  as  set  forth  in  the 
works  of  the  i^veat  classical  writers,  are  absol- 
utely identical.  It  is  only  when  dealing  with 
Chromatic  Progi-essious,  Api>oggiatnras,  and  Un- 
prepared Discords  }.;enerally,  that  the  Free  Style 
supplements  the  ((Mfrcde  with  noweiiacttiient,s. 
And  since  these  new  enactments  concern  [pro- 
gressions altogether  unknown  to  the  Contra- 
puntists of  the  16th  (rnttjry.  tiny  cannot  be 
fairly  said  to  opjwso  the  earlier  system.  Except 
when  enterins  upon  new  ground  they  neither 
increase  nor  diminish  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
method.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-known 
feet  that  tlie  ^'reatest  writei-s  in  the  Free  Style, 
aud  tlie  most  fearless,  are  those  who  have 
worked  liiudest  at  Strict  Counterpoint.  Hence 
Beethoven's  bon  mU  concerning  the  necessity 
for  learning  rules  in  order  that  one  might  know 
how  to  break  tlicni.  so  often  niisrpioted  in 
defence  of  those  who  break  them  through  ignor- 

>  LIcmiml  Fifth*  Mvcd  Iqr »  tied  crotchet  on  tb«  »athvrlty  of 
MMtolM.  Atl«r^tb•talararBHc•b•l««tbtbMa 


auce.  Hence  Mendelssohn  s  microscopic  atten- 
tion to  the  minutest  details  in  the  lessons  he 

gave  in  Free  Piut-writing  ;  and  Hauptniann's 
determined  insistence  on  rules,  which,  though 
mentioned  by  Fux,  are  unnoticed  by  Cherubiad. 
All  these  accomplished  musicians  tised  Strict 
CounteriK)int  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Free 
Style ;  aud  if  wc  would  know  how  much  the 
process  profited  them,  wc  have  only  to  examine 
Mozart's  '  ZaulHjrflote,'  Heethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony,  aud  Mendelssohn's  'St.  PauL' 
[See  also  the  artide  OoinmEBPoniT,  vol.  i. 
pp.  613-62.3.]  w.  s.  K. 

STKIGGIO,  Alessasdro,  gentleman  of 
Mantua,  w^as  born  there  about  1535.  In  the 
judgment  of  his  oontsmporariee  he  was  a  enlti* 
vated  musician,  an  oig;uii-^t  of  renown,  a  fine 
luteuist  and  viola-player,  liar  toil  {^JUtyiaiiamctUi 
aceademiei,  1567,  97b)  writes  that  Striggio 
was  most  excellent  in  playing  of  the  viola  '  e  far 
sentir  in  essa  quatro  parti  a  uu  tratto  con  tanta 
leggiadria  e  con  tanta  musiea,  che  stupire  gU 
jiscoltanti,'  adding  that  his  comj^ositions  were 
as  musical  and  as  good  as  any  to  be  heard  at  that 
time ;  andGai-zoui  {La piar^a Mntwrwfe, Vcnetia, 
l.'i85,  p.  450)  mentions  among  famous  players 
of  various  instrninents  '  il  Striggio  |iassato  nel 
lauto.'  From  alxjut  1560  Striggio  was  at 
Florence,  attached  to  the  Court  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  who  died  1574  ;  on  the  title-pages  of 
Stiiggio's  works  published  in  1560,  1565-66, 
ami  1569,  he  is  described  as '  gentilhuomo  roan* 
tovano.  Servitore  dell'  illu.stri.ssimo  et  eccellen- 
tissimo  Cosmo  de  Medici,  Duca  di  Fireuze  e  di 
Siena,'  but  from  1570  to  1585,  he  is  merely 
'  gentilhuomo  mantovano '  aud  probably  was 
living  in  Mantua  at  this  later  ]K'rio<l.  He  was 
certainly  there  in  1574,  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
dated  Sept.  1,  1574,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Maxiinili.in  11.  recommends  Striggio.  'a  man 
eminent  in  the  art  of  music,'  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  Duke  Guglielmo  of  Mantua,  with  the 
result  that  Striggio  was  released  from  a  drag- 
<niig  lawsuit  in  w  Inch  he  had  been  iuvolvecl.  He 
died  in  Mantua  soon  alter,  Sept.  22,  1587. 

Striggio  was  one  of  the  first  to  compose  musie 
fc.r  the  Interiiiedii  in  representations  at  Court 
festivities.  An  interesting  example  aud  one  of 
the  earliest  is  La  Cafanaria,  Comedia  di  Fnm- 
r>>tco  d'Ainhrit,  ni.i  ;//'  inifno-ifii  G.  I>.  Ciiti. 
Firenze,  1566,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Francesco  de  Ifedici  with  Johanna 
of  Austria.  Striggio  SOt  the  first,  second,  and 
fifth  intermedio  to  niusie.  A  copy  of  this  work 
is  in  the  British  Museum  ;  ou  p.  16  a  description 
of  the  music  is  given  with  a  list  of  the  instni- 
ments  re<iuired,  including ; — 

4  GmvlcrmtMU  iUfHSi. 

4  Vli.lr  iV  nrvow 

2  Troiii>iuul. 

V>  TrtioTt  «U  Pbratt. 

1  CurncttOBtotlb 
)  TtmvMna. 

2  Lnitl,  ft  UolMiBk. «  StorUBs.  and  « lUbtcMao. 

In  the  Diaioghi  di  Ma8$imo  l^roimw  (Ta}eti*» 
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1569),  recounting  the  princii^l  events  in  tlie 
festivities  celebriitcfl  at  the  wedding  of  Williehn 
VI.  of  Bjivaria  ami  Rcnata  di  Loreno,  nu-ntion 
is  made  (Lib.  3,  |».  147)  of  a  motet  in  40  jvarts 
composed  Iiy  Strig<?io,  '  il  quolc  fti  degno  d'  ogni 
honore  o  laudo' ;  it  was  written  for  8  tromboni, 
8  violeda  arco,  8  llaiiti  grossi,  uno  instrumcnto 
da  ponna,  and  un  linto  grosso,  the  rest  of  the 
parts  Iwing  supplied  by  voices,  and  was  twice 
performe<l  before  large  audiences. 

In  a  little  lK>ok  publishwl  at  Florence  in 
1579,  Fi'St^  wile  iwzze  del  screniss.  Dom  Fran- 
cart}  Medici,  e  dHla  scrrnias.  Sig.  Bianca  Cap- 
pellu,  da  Utiffitello  Oualterofti,  p.  20,  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  'diverse  niusiche,  con  molto 
vooi  etl  intiniti  strumenti '  comi>osotl  by  Striggio, 
that  moat  excellent  musician.  He  was  also 
res{>onHible  fi>r  music  to  the  first,  second,  and 
fifth  intcrmodio  in  the  Commedia  written  for 
the  wedding  of  Cosaro  d'  Esto  an«l  Virginia  do 
Medici  at  Florence  (Kastiano  de'  Rossi,  Ve- 
scrizione.    Firenze,  1585). 

Striggioalso  com i>osod  a  great  many  madrigals ; 
Morloy  in  his  Plaiiie  and  caste  In/nxluetion, 
1597,  p.  35,  gives  illustrations  of  various 
proportions  in  '  measured  '  music  from  Striggio's 
madrigal  '  AH'  aoqua  sagra '  for  six  voices,  and 
also  includes  Striggio's  name  in  the  list  of 
*  practitioners  the  moste  }>art«  of  whose  works 
we  haue  diligently  |>eru»ed,  for  finding  the  tnie 
me  of  the  moo<l3.'  Burney  scoretl  several  of 
the  madrigals :  one,  '  Invi«Iioso  amor '  for  five 
voices,  from  the '  Sccondo  libro  do  la  muse, '  1 559, 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  11,583  ;  and 
another,  'Gravi  pone'  from  '  Ma«lrigali  a  4  voci 
di  Ctpriano  e  Annibale,'  1575,  is  in  the  Add. 
MS.  11,588.  Another  of  his  madrigals,  'Chi 
fara  fwl"  al  cielo  '  for  four  voices,  afterwards  useil 
by  Peter  Philips  as  a  theme  for  a  fantasia  (in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  i.  312),  is  to 
be  found  mther  unexjxjctedly  in  a  rare  book 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1615,  called  Lt'S 
ra  isoiiM  dcu  forcnt  mou  mn/^^rtiw rf/' ivrs««  vun:h iufs, 
etc.,  par  Salomon  De  Cans  ;  in  the  account  of 
'  La  roue  music  ale  (un  orgiia  nu'-canique)  '  it  is 
the  '  pi6oo  ilo  musiquu  <jni  est  {mt-e  sur  latlite 
roue,'  and  the  music,  the  four  parts  8Core<l,  is 
reproduced  on  the  back  of  plate  38. 

The  following  works  by  Striggio  were  puV»- 
lishc*!,  some  <luring  his  lifetime,  others  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Alessandro  : — 

DI  AIw»nilm  Htrigil'i.  Bi-ntH  htintnri  mintnrann,  iwrrlUit*  Hrl- 
r  llliutrlM.  »t  CLX-^II^DtUt.  r<MTn<>  •!«  Mnllrl.  Dura  dl  Klrmie  c  dl 
Sivrin.    II  t>riini>  llhni  >!•  ina<lrt^lt  s  wl  vucl. 

lTb<>  <>«rlifMt  »litl<>ri '>(  thl*!"'))!  I>  nol  knnwn.  It  wm  ivprinlnl  In 
Vcnlw  lir  AritMilii  <Ur<l  tno  InlViO.  |3iU.  I  VM;  nn.l  Ut-r  •<.liti..iiii 
warn  puliiuhol  th<^  by  Kr>nrr«o>  itAiiiiikictto  In  l.VH.  bjr  Cilrv>Uiii'i 
Bcnttn  and  hia  ■tii.'caMiin  In  liMli,  I57n,  knd  ISM,  and  by  Ali^crl'i 
(HH»no  In  |}T9M)d  13»X> 

n  arcifn  l'>  llhro  de  niiwlrlipkll  •  wl  rnd. 

(Thl«  WTH  rpi>rliit<f.l  111  Vrnlr».  Xty  IJIrnUmo  Scottfl  »nd  hit 
tMr.'*n<tnTt  in  ISTl.  ISTV.  and  16>*2.  >nd  iij  Anfrlo  Uard«DO  In 

\W1  \  III"  «^rllr«t  wlitlon  l«  unknown.) 

Dl  AI<^mndni  8trli(/l«,  OcntU'lnionin  muitomno,  •ffrrllorv,  «t<-. 

II  priinn  libr-i  •!«  tiiO'lrlnll  •  L-lni|iw  viid. 

lot  thU  wnrk  lucKln  unly  rrpiinti.  Hrr  kniiwn,  If  AntnnloOnnUn  i 
In  1.1*)  «t,.|  In         by  i»c<.tt<i  In  ISrta.  l.W»;  aivd  lUW,  »nJ  by  Fj. 

II  M«-«nil'i  ltbn>  <te  niiulHfKll  n  pln<|ne  rnpl  dl  M.  Alnmndro 
Btiifjl".  irontirhnntni)  iniint"t-itn<>.  niKwinntt*  puatl  In  luev. 
In  Vliii-Kla  upprcH^  Glr>>l»mn  Scotto,  IftTO, 


at  WM  nlaracd  b7  Scotto  In  1571.  1.173.  IS7».  and  tSO.1 
11  terKi  lllin>dr  iniulrliptllarlniiur  vuci  del  tilg.  AloMMtdroBtirlAla, 
»lc.,  Vriirtl*.  Angrlo  (iiirilarHi.  M/ift. 

<l><>dK'st<Nl  t»  th«  Imkp  (if  Mantua  by  Stiinto'*  aon  Al«nandTO. 
nho  In  alluilln^  tuhlaNther.  ontva  <>(  thia  «utk  'd'  unu  chr  i>a«|iM 
•  uu  audditu  c  vUm  alcun  l«inpi>  Mir«lt<ir«  drila  teller  mrnraria  dci 
i«rrMlai.       auu  Patlrr.cha  >la  In  gltula,  •marl  fln«lni*nt«  arrvnidv 

r  \.\:\ 

n  qaarto  libra  de  madrigall  a  cinque  rod.  etc  Veuetla.  Anfci» 
Oardano,  ISM. 

n  <iulnt<>  llbro  de  madrlrall  a  >  tocI,  rtc    Vtnetla.  Anfrlo 
Oardano.  IMTT. 
lUwtb  book*  (ulltrd  t>y  Htrlnlo'i  ton.! 

II  clualainviito  drile  IhniiK-  ul  buuatn  et  la  camda  dl  Aleaaaodre 
Strlidlu.  C«ii  un  laiiipiitM  dl  Dlibmr  a<l  Kiira  ppr  la  «va  partvnxa  dl 
Clprianu  R<>r«.  a  4,  S  e  7  vwl.  LH  ouuu  |uto  In  loce  i«  Glulio 
BuOaftonla  da  8)U|  Ociteal.  iiiualcudelbi  lllua.  Sl^uurU  di  Vencxka  la 
8.  Marcu,  Vlnriria.    Ulntlanio  Srultu.  IMtT. 

iB«prtntod  In  tSOS,  and  a^aln  In  ISM.  with  »  allchtly  diflVrrnt 
title-  — 

II  CIcalaniento  drlle  donn*  al  bueato  e  la  oiocla  dl  Alonandra 
8tri|iKl(>  a  4.  S.  r  7  v<k  i.  ixin  II  fiont  dt  prluilrra  a  clmiue  tiki  <lri 
nir«lii>iniu,  niivaiiiirnte  atfiontiK 

iThvre  la  a  uianuacnpt  c«py  in  Bre  part-booka  In  Ch  Ch.  Library. 
OafofrLl 

Other  MSS.  are  to  be  fonnd  In  the  llbnrlea  at 

ArH<n.— UA.  Z.  *,  <Ute  lii*.  a  ai-ofe  ol  '  Farinn  tnam  'Cnaw* 

la  p«iia'i  tur  iila  voiLwa;  the  aaine  nwupoaltlua  Ln 

Ma  Z.  3a,  a  latb-ceutury  lute-book.  ilCltaer.i 
fttlo^na.— A  I<113  Mrt.  crmtaina  four  oiailiigala  fur  alx  Tuiora  In 

acorr.    lOaaperiiil  »  Cat.) 
ffr<<y.— Tmmrfect  uipie*  of  '  Naaoe  la  pena.'    iKnbn'a  C^t.| 
OnuBxIa.  — MadrticaU  In  UH.  (Ketia.  KOI.  KopnUr  i 

/.iayntfi.— El<ht  iiia-lrlgala  f<'r  >U  «olor«.    iPttidrl  a  Cut.) 
Milan. — Cooeervittolre.— A  inaM  for  four  Totoea  and  a  niBH  for 

Ave  vol<-aa.  iCanal.) 
Modrtui.—tUM.  palatina.    A  okiixune  »lth  lute  acrampanlraent. 
ifuMc*.— »».        dat«l  -  Ad  nltlda'  (  Chi  (ant  I  (or  Ot*. 

■  Naacltur  cum  ct<dore  '  r  Naace  la  pena  mla  i  for  alx, 

'Ouae  inuller'  I 'All'  apparir 'I  for  el(ht  rolvca. 

IMaler'a  ('at.i 

^ro*t»  f.ararg,— In  MA  774  and  73.  thirteen  madrimUa  lEltner.l 

KofiU  l»lUf)*  </  ArM«<-.  — In  M.S.  |Wi|,  futir  part-lKKika  nf  Ktk 
century.  '  Ix>vc  hath  proclaluieal '  (or  all  roloea.  A 
lute  plecvin  MS.  IWU. 

rfi*i>t«.— MH.  J.  niua.  ION.  a  pirce  In  organ  (Ablature. 

JTifletou.— MS.  732.  dat*i  I VC.  '  Enrr  lieatuni  lm-eiii "  a  40  rnriboa 
In  4cht>ri,  Baaauiie  rauato  dalle  (larte  plA  liawe  <ie( 
40  p«r»ne.  t'bnma  I.  eight  Tlllt^e• ;  Ch^irui  II.  ten 
voloea;  Cboma  III.  alxteen  mlec«;  Cbonia  IV.  ats 
rolcea.    iVollbnrdt'a  Cat-I 

About  41  of  8trlgirto'ati>nip>Kltlont  werealaopubllahed  at  Venle«(il 
cullrcie.1  «L>rki.  raiigliig  fn<ni  ihr  yrar  lUW  u>  KOi.  Fl>e  "I  hla 
maijr1ir>U  are  In  Torrhl,  Arte  iHtuicnJr  in  Halia,  «  ul.  i.         C.  8. 

STRIKING  REED.  A  Ix-nting  i-eed.  One 
in  which  the  vibrator  or  tongue  strikes  the  lace 
of  the  reed.    (See  Reed  and  REF.nsTor.)    t.  e. 

STRINASACCHI,  Regixa,  a  distinguished 
%'iolin-plaj'pr,  bom  at  Ostiglia  near  Mantua  in 
1764,  and  e<lucatcfi  at  the  Conscrvatorio  drlla 
Pietu  in  Venice,  and  in  Paris.  From  1780  to 
1783  she  travelled  through  Italy,  and  won  great 
admiration  by  her  playing,  her  good  looks,  and 
her  attractive  manners.  She  next  went  to 
Vienna,  and  gave  two  concerts  at  the  National 
Court  Theatre  in  the  Burg  on  March  29  and 
April  24,  1784.  For  the  second  of  these 
Mozart  comjiosed  a  sonata  in  B*»  (Kochel  454), 
of  which  ho  wTote  out  the  violin -jmrt  complete, 
but  played  the  accompaniment  hini.self  from  % 
few  memoranda  which  he  had  dn.shed  down  on 
the  PF.  staves.'  The  Emijeror  .Tosieph,  noticing 
from  his  liox  alxive  the  blank  look  of  the  pa|>er 
on  the  desk,  sent  for  Mozart  and  oblige<i  him  to 
confess  the  tnie  state  of  the  ca.<»e.  '  Strinasacchi 
plays  with  much  ta.ste  and  feeling,'  writes  Mozart 
to  Jii.s  fsthcr,  wlio  quite  ngroc<l  with  him  after 
hearing  her  at  Snlzbuvg.  '  Even  in  xijmphonifs.' 
Leopold  writes  to  his  daughter,  'she  nlwajT*  plays 
with  expression,  and  noboily  could  play  aa 
Adagio  more  toucliint;ly  or  with  more  fe<?ling 
than  she  ;  lu-r  whole  heart  and  soul  is  in  the 

1  Thia  Intereatinc  MS.  !•  now  In  Ihr  pneaeoalnn  rt  Mr.  P.  O.  Korta 

**i  T.tver|kiftl.  M"£art  f1]1e-l  In  the  tMimplrte  aci^.tn|Mntnient  after- 
wanU  In  an  Ink  >'1  •Huhtlr  diffiT^nt  oilmir  frmn  th»t  »hif  h  be  Mt«S 
enipliiye>l.  m.  that  the  atate  t>f  the  HA.  at  tjie  drat  perfuriuanc*  otn 
be  readily  en-n. 
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melody  she  is  executing,  and  her  tone  ii  both  | 

dolit.'jite  an<l  jMiwi'iful.'    In  Vii  nna  slio  li'amt 
to  appreciate  the  gaiety  of  Haydn's  music,  so 
congenial  to  her  own  eharscter.   She  played 
"his  4iiiirtet8  before  the  Court  at  LudvvigsUist, 
and  also  at  Fran  von  Ranzo\v"s,  with  peculiar 
uaivetu  and  humour,  aii<l  \va4  inucli  applautled 
for  her  delicate  and  expressive  rendering  of  a 
solo  ill  one  of  th(Mn.    She  in  also  said  to  have 
been  an  excellent  guitar-player.    She  married 
Johann  Conrsd  Schlick,  a  distinguished  violon- 
cellist  in  the  ducal  chapel  at  (Mitlia.     The  two 
travelled  together,  playing  duets  for  violin  and 
TiolonooUo.  Sehlidc  died  at  Gotha  in  1 825,  two 
yeurs  uftiT  the  death  of  his  wife.       c.  F.  p. 

STRIXC.  (Fr.   Corde;  Ital.    Con  fa  ;  Germ. 
Snite).    A  slender  length  of  gut,  silk,  or  wire, 
atretohed  orer  raised  supports  called  bridges, 
between  which  it  is  free  to  vibrate.  Wlien 
weighted  to  re»Liit  the  drawing  power  or  tension, 
the  rai>idity  of  its  transverse  Tinations  depends 
upon  the  tension,  the  len;.,'th,  and  tlio  sjiecific 
gravity  of  the  material ;  and  in  exact  ratio  with 
this  rapidity  the  ear  is  sensible  of  the  diiference 
of  musical  pitch.    From  the  6th  century  u.c. 
the  monochor  l  or  single  string,  8tretche<l  over  a 
sound-board  and  inciisured  by  movable  bridges, 
has  been  the  canon  of  musical  intervals,  the 
relative  scale  pitch.    The  string  by  itself  would 
give  but  a  faint  tone  in  the  aurrouudiug  air, 
and  a  sound^board  is  neoessarj  to  rdnforoe  the 
tone,  and  make  it  sudiciently  audible. 

Of  the  materials  employed  for  strings,  silk 
has  been  much  used  in  the  East,  but  in  European 
instruments  gut  and  wire  have  had  the  constant 
preference.    Out  (x°pH  i»  <  Jreik,  whence  the 
familiar  '  chord ')  was  the  musical  string  of 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Bomuu ;  wlrs  was 
practi'"il!y  unknown  to  then),  siin-o  wire-draw- 
iug  was  invented  only  about  A.D.  13«>0,  syn- 
chronuring  with  the  probable  invention  of  keyed 
instruments  with  .strings,  such  as  the  claWchord, 
hari)eichord,  or  virginal.    From  tliat  c{Kx;h  gut 
and  wire  have  held  divided  rule,  an  they  do  in 
our  own  day  in  the  violin  and  the  piano.  The 
general  name  for  gut  strings  is  catgtit,'  but 
it  is  really  made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep 
and  goat^  chiefly  the  former ;  the  best  and 
strongeit  lieini;  of  l;uii^'-i  gut  when  the  lamb  is 
of  a  certain  age  and  development,  whence  it 
oomes  that  September  is  the  month  for  ftddle* 
string  making  ;  particularly  for  first  (or  E) 
fiddle-strings,  which  are  the  smallest  though 
they  have  to  bear  the  greatest  strain  of  the 
four.    According  to  Mr.  Hart  (The  Violin, 
London,  1^7'.)  the  best  catgut  strings  are  the 
Italian  (Roman  par  cjcdUmc)  ;  next  rank  the 
Germsn,  then  the  French ;  last  of  all,  the 
Eiifilish.    Tlie  author  attributes  the  superior 
qaahty  of  the  Italian  to  climate,  an  ini|Hjrtant 
part  of  the  {mxiess  of  manufacture  being,  in 
Italy,  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  which  is 

'XteflrigtnoltlwteraicMfvtkwMtfikbMatiMMi.  «. 


nstutally  not  always  practicable  in  England. 

For  the  deeper-toned  strings  tho  gUt  is  over- 
lapped with  ailver,  copjier,  or  mixed  metal. 
Acnndii^  to  J.  Boumean  {TraUi  de  la  FioU, 
1687)  this  loading  of  the  string  was  intro- 
duce<l  in  France  by  Sainte  Colombe  alxmt  a.u. 
It37'i.  The  tension  of  the  four  strings  of  a 
violin  was  stated  by  Tartini,  in  1734,  to  be 
Go  111.  Mr.  Hart,  for  the  English  high  pitch 
[happily  now  discrcditedj  estimates  it  at  about 
901b. 

"Wire  strings  were  originally  of  latten  or  V>r.JS8, 
with  which  psalteries  and  dulcimers  were  strung. 
As  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century, 
clavichords  were  generally  strung  with  brass 
wire  only  ;  jtianofortes  retained  a  Iwteh  of 
brass  strings  until  about  1830.  Steel  wire,  as 
the  special  iron  music-wire  was  called,  was,  how> 
ever,  very  early  introduced,  for  Vinlung  ( J/M.sim 
gclutacht  und  auagczogen,  a.d.  1511)  expressly 
states  that  the  trebles  of  clavichords  were 
tlieii  strung  Avitli  steel.  Early  in  the  19th 
century  J^uremberg  steel  was  in  great  request, 
but  about  1820  the  Berlin  wire  gained  the 
preference.  Tlie  iron  of  l)Oth  came  from  the 
Way/  Mmmtain.s.  About  18-34  Webster  of 
Birnungliam  brought  out  cast  steel  for  music 
wire,  and  gave  piano  strings  a  breaking  weight 
of  about  one-third  more  than  the  rJerman. 
But  in  1850  Miller  of  Vienna  was  able  to 
contend  for  the  first  place,  and  in  the  following 
year  actually  gained  it  at  the  Great  KxhiV»ition, 
for  oast  steel  wire-drawing.  After  that,  Pobl- 
mann  of  Nuremberg  came  forward  and  was 
con.sidered  by  some  experts  to  have  8urpasse<l 
Miller.'*  WeV>ster's  firm  has  not  been  idle 
during  a  competition  to  the  results  of  which 
the  present  power  of  the  pianoforte  to  stand 
in  tune  owes  .so  niui  h,  A  trial  made  under 
direction  of  the  writer  gives  for  average  breaking 
weight  of  24  inches,  of  No.  17^  wire,  Fohlmann's 
297  lb.,  .Miller's  275  lb.,  "Webster  and  HonfUl 
257  lb.,  all  nearly  doubling  the  tension  required 
for  use.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with  surprise  that 
we  accept  the  eminent  authority  of  Dr.  William 
Pole,  who  reganled  <  ast  steel  music-wire  as  the 
strongest  elastic  material  that  exists.  The 
earliest  covered  piano  strings,  about  a  hundred 
ye^ars  ago,  spun  in  long  interstices  of  l-rass  over 
steel,  have  in  time  become  close  spun  in  single, 
double,  and'Oven  treble  overlayings  of  copjier,  or 
mixed  metal  composcil  of  spelter  and  copper, 
gaining  in  the  largest  strings  a  diameter  of 
0*21  of  an  inch,  and  considerable  power  of 
strain.  The  greatest  tension  of  a  string  re- 
corded by  Me.ssrs.  Hroadwood  in  the  technical 
part  of  their  Exhibition  l>ook  of  1862  is  316  lb. 
—  for  the  highest  single  string  of  a  Goneert 
Orand.  They  give  the  whole  tcn.sion  at  that 
time  for  I^hilharmonic  pitch  (viz.  A  454,  C  540 
double  vibrations  per  second)  of  two  of  their 

•  VimlilMMd  «0ttwpMidMiM0(  ThMbOd  Bohm.  Om  SmMM, 
ikMndMtieUawaa  «Mla4«MaAtoldB  farlatproTiB(l^ 
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■Concert  Gnnds,  as  well  as  the  tenaioa  of  each 
aeparate  noto.    The  first  of  the  two  is  S4,670 

lb.  (15  tons  9  cwt.  etc.);  the  otlicr,  a  longer 
scale,  37,160  lb.  (16  tons  11  cwt.  etc).  In 
later  years  tensioD  was  much  increased,  but  not 
sutliciently  so  to  account  for  tlit-  much  higher 
totab  or  for  the  breaking  -  weights  of  wire 
reoorded  iu  Mendel's  Lcxikon.  [See  the 
writer's  JSKMory  the  JPiano/orU,  pp.  39,  83, 
86.]  A.  J.  H. 

STRING.  The  terms  '  Strings,'  •  Stringed  in- 
atrumontB,'  *  String-quartet,' '  String-trio,'  have 
come  to  be  apj>lie<J  in  En^'I  ind  to  iiistruiiu-uts 
of  the  violin  tribe  only,  tiic  tcrm^  answering  to 
til-.-  Uerman  StreuJiqtuxrUU,  Streichiml runicnk. 
The  ti-rin  in  understoinl  t<>  t  xchide  striii;,'^  that 
are  not  bowed,  such  as  tlie  liarp  and  {'ianu. 
Thus  a  (juartet  for  four  stringed  instruiueuts, 
ttsaally  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  is 
called  a  String-quartet,  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  pianoforte  quartet — that  is,  for  piano  and  three 
other  instruments  ;  or  for  any  other  combination 
of  four,  such  as  a  quarlut  for  four  horns,  four 
flutes,  etc.  O. 

STRIXGEXDO,  'forcing,  comiH-lling' ;  press- 
ing or  hastening  tlie  time.  This  word  conveys, 
berides  the  idea  of  simple  acceleration  of  paoe, 
tlmt  of  growing  excitement^  workhig  up  to  some 
cliinax.  M. 

STRINQ.PLATE  {fr,  SammUr  enfer ;  ItaL 
Corifirra  ;  Oerm.  AnluingcjtUiitr,  MilaU>f:r  S>ii- 
Uiihaitcr).  Tlie  iron  plate  on  tlie  hitch-pin  block 
of  pianofortes  to  which  the  further  ends  of  the 
strings  arc  now  attaclied.  It  forms  with  the 
tension  bars  the  metal  framing  of  tlie  instru- 
ment; the  wooden  fhiming  being  a  bracing 
more  or  less  comjib  to  of  wooden  bcivnis,  in  con- 
nection with  the  wrest-plonk,  wlxich  is  also  of 
wood,  and  sometimes  oovered  with  metsl.  [See 
■Wkkst-Plask  and  History  of  the  Piuiuifortt\  ]>[•. 
13,  15,  16.]  The  service  of  the  string-plate  is 
one  of  weight ;  it  bears  an  important  share  in 
resisting  the  continual  dran;,'bt  of  the  striiiirs. 
It  was  invented,  rather  with  the  idea  of  com- 
pensation than  resistance,  by  William  Allen, 
a  tuner  in  Stodart's  employ,  and  was  ]>.itented 
by  James  Thorn  and  Alien  in  January  1820.  A 
rigid  string-plate  was  introdnoed  by  James  and 
Thomas  Hroodwood  in  tlie  following  year  ;  it 
was  the  invention  of  one  of  their  workmen, 
Samne)  Herve.  The  single  casting  for  string- 
]»late  and  general  resisLauco  was  the  idea  of 
Alpheus  Baboock,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  1825  ;  and 
was  meritoriously  improved  and  rendered  practic- 
able by  Conrad  Meyer  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  in 
1  s:;3. '  The  important  sjstenui  of  construction 
that  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  iron  in 
string-plates  and  ban  are  described  under 
Pianoforte.  a.  j.  h. 

STROGERS,  Nicholas,  an  organist  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  comix>9er  of  a  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  printed  by  Barnard.  Two 
anthems  by  him,  '  Domine  non  est  exaltatom ' 


and  '  0  God  be  merciful,'  ai-e  iu  the  Library  of 
Peterhoose,  Cambridge.  An  organ  }iart  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  library  of  Kly  Catliedral.  In 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  are  two  entire  Services 
A  minor,  D  minor),  two  Motets,  and  Fancies. 
A  Fantasia  for  virginal  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book  (i.  357),  and  a  i>iece  in  Benjamin 
Coeyn's  book  b  possibly  the  same.  A  piece  for 
lute  is  in  Brit.  Mus.  Eg.  JIS.  2046.]     >v.  H.  B. 

STROHMEYER,  Caim.,  a  Ixws  siis-cr,  a 
Kammersiinger  at  Weimar,  wlio  stuig  in  a  fes- 
tival at  FrankenhaiLseu  in  June  1810,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Spohr  for  the  extraoniinary  com- 
ics of  his  voice  from  D  to  g  (see  S^iohr's  ticlf'sl- 
hiographic,  i.  142).  He  was  bom  in  the 
StoUborg  district  in  1780,  and  was  cm|»loye<l 
successively  at  liotha  riiiil  at  Weimar,  at  which 
latter  place  he  died,  Nov.  11,  1845. 

STROLLING  PLAVEKS'  AMATEUR  OR- 
CHKSTRAL  SOCIETY,  The,  was  foun.lcU  iu 
1SS2  by  Mr.  Norfolk  Megone,  who  gave  up  his 
l>osition  as  conductor  of  the  School  of  Mines 
Orchestra  to  fullil  the  duties  of  honorary  con> 
dnetor.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Society's 
ojierations  for  a  space  of  twenty  years,  Ixiiig 
succeeded  in  1902  by  Mr.  William  ShakesiMiare, 
who  conducted  the  concert  till  1905,  when 
Mr.  Josi'ph  Ivimey  was  appointed.  The  lirst 
concert  W!is  given  I>ec.  13,  1882,  at  the  Scliocl 
of  Dramatic  Art,  Argyll  Street,  London.  Soon 
afterwards  St.  James's  Hall  was  usitl  for  the 
'  Ladies'  Concerts,'  the  smoking  concerts  being 
held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Newman  Street. 
Now  the  concerts  of  both  kinds  are  given  in 
the  (Queen's  Hull.  The  President  is  U.K.U. 
the  Dnke  of  Connanght,  and  the  Hon.  Seeretaiy 
is  Mr.  W.  E.  fJarstiu.    The  annual  subecription 

(for  members  (i.<;.  non-performing  members)  and 
for  cmshestral  members  alike  is  two  gnineas.  m. 
STKOXC,  Gi:<ii;(;i:  TKMri-ETON,  an  American 

I composer  whose  career  has  been  made  chieily 
in  Europe,  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  May  26, 
1  '^.''i').  Hoth  of  his  I'arnits  wcio  n:'i;-<ical.  His 
mother  was  a  good  pianist  and  sang  agreeably, 
and  his  fttther,  0.  T.  Strong,  a  lawyer  assoeisted 
with  the  corjioration  of  Trinity  Clnnvh  and  a 
trustee  of  Columbia  College,  was  on  amateur 
organist,  and  for  fonr  years  was  president  of  the 
Philharmonic  Socitty  of  Xi  w  York  (see  Svm- 
niuNY  CoxcEUTs  or  the  U.S.).  Katurally 
the  classics  were  the  lad's  daily  artistic  food. 
He  lH.\i;an  tlie  study  of  the  pianoforte  and  violin 
at  an  early  age,  and  maile  essays  in  comjiosition 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  A  strong 
]>redilection  for  the  olwe  led  him  to  ab.<iiidon 
pianoforte  and  violin  for  that  instrument,  on 
which  he  became  a  professional  performer,  when 
a  disagreement  bt-tween  himself  and  his  father 
on  the  choice  of  a  career  cost  him  the  protection 
of  the  parental  roof.  In  1879  he  went  to  Leip- 
zig, where  he  enteix^d  the  Couscrvatorium,  aban- 
doned the  oboe  in  favour  of  the  viola,  studied 
hstmony  with  Richard  Ilofmann,  counteri»uiut 
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uiul  fugue  with  Jadassolm,  and  horn  witli 
(.luiubcrt  of  the  Gewandhaus  orcliestra.  lu 
Leipzig  he  belonged  to  the  coterie  of  Liszt 
champions  of  which  men  like  Siloti,  Friedheini, 
Dayas,  and  Kraiuewereinemben,  and  frequently 
visittnl  that  master  in  Weimar.  From  1SS6  to 
•1S$9  he  lived  in  Wiesbaden,  associating  mncb 
•with  his  friend  and  ftUov>ooiuitr7iiian  Km* 
Dowell,  and  falling  under  the  iuHuence  of  Baff. 
He  then  took  up  a  residence  in  Vt  vey,  Switzer- 
land, where  he  still  lives,  having  spout  one  year 
(1891-92)  in  the  United  States  as  teacher  at 
the  New  Kngland  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston.  lu  Vevey  he  turned  hia  thoughts  for 
•  time  to  water-oolour  painting,  and  founded 
the  Society  Faudoisc  dcs  Aquarellist having 
become  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  American 
compoeera  to  find  recognition  in  their  native 
land.  Of  Mr.  Strong's  published  ]>ici-cs  the 
most  important  are  two  for  soli,  male  chorus, 
axid  orchestra :  '  Wie  cin  fahrender  Iloruist  sich 
ein  Land  erbliet,'  op.  26,  and  *  Die  verlassene 
Miihle,"  op.  30,  and  a  syniplioiiy  cntitlfl  'Sin- 
tram,'  based  on  de  la  Motte  Fouij^ue's  romance 
of  that  name  and  Dnrer's  ffunoos  print  *  Ritter, 
Tod  iind  Tenfel.'  A  symphonic  poem  '  Undine ' 
and  a  symphony  '  In  den  Bergen '  have  becu 
sncoeasfully  played  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
considerable  number  of  chanil>er  music-pieces, 
two  *  Ameiican  Sketches '  for  violin  solo  and  or- 
chestra, a  short  dramatic  cantata,  arrangements 
for  foor  bands  pianoforte  of  some  of  Baeh's 
c>i;^'.in  works,  songs,  inatromental  solos,  etc., 
remain  in  manuscript.  U.  E.  k. 

STROUD,  Charles,  bom  about  1706,  was 
educated  as  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Dr.  Croft.  After  quitting  the  choir  ho 
officiated  as  deputy  organist  for  his  instructor 
and  bwame  or^'  inist  uf  Whitehall  Chapel.  He 
died  April  '26,  1  7lit5.  and  was  burii-d  in  the  west 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ho  is  known 
as  a  oomposer  by  his  beautifiU.  anthem,  '  Hear 
my  prayer,  O  Qod,'  indnded  in  Page  s  •  Har- 
mouia  Sacra.'  w.  H.  H. 

STRUNGK,  Dblphik,  was  bom  1601,  and 
died  1694  at  Brunswick.  He  w.is  a  cai>able 
organist,  and  held  postii  successively  at  the 
Wolfenbuttel  Hauptkirche,  1630-32  :  at  Celle, 
and  at  the  chiurch  of  St.  Martin,  Brunswick. 
In  a  complinifntury  ilctlicition  to  tin-  Burgo- 
master of  Brunswick  ot  Itis  work  on  music 
published  in  1652,  Courad  Matthad  allndes  to 
'•liT  sohr  boriihmte  Olgaoist,  HeiT  Delphin 
Stt  iuigk '  (Vogel,  //andaeAr.  ztt  Wol/cabulUlt 
1890,  p.  182). 

Strungk  comjwscd  music  for  the  organ — an 
example  is  printed  in  Ritter's  Gcschichtc  drs 
On/K'sjii'ls,  1884,  ii,  207,  a  Choralvorspiel  in 
4  part  writing  '  Lass  mieh  dein  sein ' ;  Dr.  Ma.x 
Seitrert  puMishod  two  more.  In  a  Liineburg 
MS.  tliere  are  six  of  these  organ  arrangements 
(Prat  Junghani,  Sadi  als  SdinUer,  1870); 
other  oompoaitions  for  voices  with  instruments, 


as  well  as  a  Choral vorspiel,  are  in  MS.  in  Berlin. 

I  In  the  Wolfenbiittel  Lilnaiy  is  an  autograph 
MS.  of  music  for  five  vok-r  and  eight  instru- 
mental parts,  composed  in  June  1671,  'Musika- 

I  lischer  Glilekwimseheader  Zoraff  (Kommt  nnd 
schct  die  Wercke  des  Ilt  rni)  ;i1.h  .  .  .  Rudolphus 
AugustiUi,  Herzog  zu  Braunschweig  und  Lune- 
burg  in  der  Erbhuldigungsstadt  Braunschweig 
den  Gottesdienst  in  der  Kirchen  zum  Bliidem 

J  erstesmahls  beigewohnt.'    His  son, 

Nicolas  Aham  Siiiungk,  or  Stkuxck,  was 
bom  at  Celle  in  November  1640.  Ho  studied 
music  with  his  father,  Dclpliiii  Stnnijrk,  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  was  acting  as  organist 
at  ^e  Hagntiskircfte,  Bnmswidc.  Later  ha 
entered  Helmstadt  University,  and  worked  there 
for  some  years,  taking  >'ioliu  lessons  in  the 
vacations  from  Schnittelbach  of  Litbeck.  In 
1660  he  was  a]i)K}inted  first  violin  in  the 
Wolfenbiittel  Hofkajxllc,  Imt  chaufred  subse- 
quently to  a  similar  i>ost  at  Celle,  witli  a  yearly 
sahnyof  200  thalers.  In  1665  he  joined  the 
Hofka]>elle  of  the  Eleetor  J<diann  Friedrich  of 
Hanover. 

Abont  this  time  he  pdd  his  first  visit  to 

Vienna,  and  played  the  violin  before  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  In  1678  he  was  ajii^K)inted  director 
of  music  in  Hamburg,  where  a  great  effort  was 
being  made  to  foster  German  musical  talent,  so 

I  long  overshadowedby  Italian  influences.  There 

i  he  wrote  and  produced  many  oiKjras :  '  Der 

I  glfiekselig-steigendeSejamUy'snd  *Dertinglttck' 
lich  -  fallen  do  Sejanus  '  in  1678,  the  Gt-nnan 

1  libretto  by  Christ  Hichter  being  adapted  from 
the  Italian  of  Nioola  Minato ;  *  Esther/  'Die  dni 
Tiichter  Cecrops,' ' Doris,'  and  '  Aloeste* in  1680 ; 

I  •  Theseus,'  ♦  Semiramis,'  and  '  Floretto '  in  1688. 
FHederich  Wilhelm  of  Brandenburg,  when 

;  visiting  Hamburg,  tried  to  seciure  Strungk's  ser* 
vices  a-s  caijellmeister,  but  this  was  not  allowi  d, 
Hanover  having  a  prior  claim.    The  Klector 

I  Ernst  Aogtut  ai^nted  Stningk  dhamber  or> 

ganist,  and  presented  him  to  a  canonry  at 
I  Einbock,  and  evcutualiy  Strungk  accompanied 
I  him  to  Italy  and  remained  there  some  time.  It 
wa.-j  at  Rome  that  the  meeting  between  Strungk 
and  Corelli  took  place,  so  grajihically  described 
by  Hawkins  (ed.  1876,  vol.  ii.  p.  676).  Strungk 
again  visited  Vienna,  this  time  Joying  on  tihe 
clavier  before  the  Em{>eror  with  nmch  success. 
From  1682  to  1686  he  remained  a  member  of 
ttie  Hanover  Hofkapelle,  bat  on  Jan.  86, 1668, 
Johaun  Georg  II.  of  Saxony  a{i]oiiitid  him 
Kamroerorganist  and  Vice-ca|>eUmeister  to  the 
Dresden  Hofkajtclle,  with  a  sdary  of  600  thaler. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Carlo  Pallavicir  i.  who 
died  on  Jan.  29,  leaving  an  unfinished  opei-a 
whicli  Strwjgk  was  asked  to  complete.  The 
libretto  was  by  Pallavicini's  son  Stefano. 
Strimgk  apparently  contri]iutp<I  tlic  music  to  the 
third  act,  and  the  opera,  '  L'Autiope,'  was  i>er* 
I  formed  four  times  in  Feb.  1680,  at  Dresden. 
I  Strungkseems  to  have  suflered  at  Draadenfimtt 
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tiie  usual  friction  ))(?twoon  tlie  Italian  an«l 
Q«nnan  musicians,  although  the  GcnnsnB  were 
gradually  gaining  the  u]>]icr  hand,  for  on  March 
30,  IHSS,  Elector  Joliann  Georg  III.  was  ap- 
pealed to  because  the  Italians  refused  to  join  in 
any  performance  of  Strungk's  oomi>ositions,  and 
would  only  acknowle<lge  his  authority  when  lk>rn- 
hai-d  the  capellmcister  was  absent  through  ill- 
ness. This  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  tho 
riiii,'Ioa'ler  Fedeli  in  the  fullowiug  SeptflOlbw* 
Bernhard  died  on  Nov.  14,  169 J,  and  was  sue- 
oee<ied  by  Strungk,  who  composed  some  music 
in  his  memory. 

On  June  I'.i,  1692,  Slrungk  o])tained  jKJrmis- 
■ion  from  JohauD  Gcor^  IV.  of  Saxouy  to  found 
•n  opera- house  in  Leipzig.  With  the  aid  of 
two Msoniates,  Glaser  and  Sartorio,  an  architect, 
the  work  was  put  in  hand  in  Murcli  Hi^li,  and  a 
theatre  of  wood  was  erected  in  the  Bruhl,  at  a  cost 
of  10,000  tinier.  It  was  o|i«MU'd  on  May  8,  1693, 
with  Strungk's  ojK'ra  '  Alceste  '  ;  the  German 
Ubretto  by  Paul  Thiomich  was  aila])ted  from  the 
original  Ittilian  of  .\urclio  Auroli.  A  contem- 
porary chronicle  narrates  that  pictured  an- 
nouncements were  suspended  in  the  streete  of 
Leipzig,  giving  a  description  of  the  oj)era,  and 
the  time  of  its  iKJrformance  (Lcipzujiacltcs  (/<•- 
9eMAt'Bw:h,  1 7 1 4,  p.  883>.  Jolumn  Georg  IV. 
Oame  from  Dresden  to  he  present  at  theo{>ening 
perlbrmanoo.  In  1693  Strungk's  opera  'Nero' 
waa  also  given,  and  his  '  Agrippina '  in  1699. 
Stniir^k  was  finaneially  mneh  emharrassed  by  his 
Leip/.ig  undertaking,  although  he  retained  his 
Dresden  post  and  salary  until  1697,  whmi  he 
retired  with  a  pension.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1 700, 
at  Dresden.  His  daughters  Philippine  and 
Elisabeth  were  two  of  ^e  priaoipe]  tiiigera  in 
the  Leipzig  theatre  from  1705  to  1709. 

Very  little  of  Strungk's  miisio  is  known  at 
tiie  present  day,  and  it  nearly  all  remaina  in  MS. 
He  composefl  a  '  Hicercar  auf  den  Tod  seiner 
Mutter,  verfertigot  zu  Venedig  am  20.  Dec. 
1685/  also  '  Die  Anferatehnnit  Jean,*  first  per- 
fnnn'^d  on  .Vpril  21,  It^SS  ;  and  he  published  at 
Dresden  iu  1691  '  Musikalische  Uebung  auf  der 
Violin  oder  Viola  da  gamba,  so  wohl  ittr  Ehre 
Gottes  als  mons-hlicher  Erg-itzlielikeit  besto- 
hend,  in  etlichen  Souaten  iiber  die  Festgesange, 
dann  anch  etliohe  Oiaoonen  mit  zwei  Violinen.' 
A  selection  of  his  ojipri  :iir-<  was  published  in 
Hamburg,  1684, ' Ein  hundert  auserlesene  Arien 
tweyer  Hambnrgisehen  Opercn,  Semiramis  nnd 
Esther.    Mit  K  iic-rigteti  Ritomellen.'    A  Mi 
oopy  is  in  tiie  Kunigsbcrg  Library  as  well  as 
some  MS.  Ohoralrorspielo  alao  attributed  to 
Stmngk,  although  they  may  bo  the  work  of  his 
father,  Dolphin  Strungk  (see  Miiller's  Cat). 
MS.  copies  of  a  sonata  for  two  riolins  and  Tiola 
da  gamba,  an<l  a  sonata  for  six  strings,  are  in 
the  Upsala  Library.    Various  MSS.  are  also  in 
the  Berlin  and  Dresden  Libraries,  and  in  the 
Wolfenbiittcl  Library,  MS.  253  '  Lcs  Aires  avec 
lee  Plants  douoea  pour  son  Altesse  Soreni^ 


monaeignettr  le  Prince  Ludwig  Rudolf,  Due  de 
Bruns.  st  Liinebei;g,'  oontaining  tea  numbers, 
chielly  dances.  0.  S. 

STUDIES.    See  EtudbS. 

STUCK  (Ger.  'Piece'). 

SUB.  The  Latin  preposition  'under*  b 
used  in  connection  with  the  organ,  and  denotes 
the  octavo  below,  as  '  Su)>  Bass,'  '  Sab  Octave 
couples,'  etc.    [See  Cori'LEU.] 

SUBDIAPENTE.  A  polyglot  word,  part 
Latin,  part  Greek,  to  signify  a  fifth  below,  just 
as  '  Epidia^tente '  signified  a  fifth  above.  A 
'GaiMHl  in  Snbdiaiiente  '  was  a  canon  in  which 
the  answer  wasa  fifth  below  the  letui.  Similarly 
'  Hubdiatessaron  '  is  a  fourth  below,  and  '  Kjii- 
diates.sjiron  '  a  fourth  alwve.  o. 

SU15D0MINANT.  The  fourth  note  of  the 
scale  ujiwards.  The  note  below  the  dominant, 
as  r  in  the  key  of  C.  The  radical  ba.s8  of  the 
penultimate  chonl  in  the  l'].igul  t  adenco.  When 
gron[is  of  movements  are  halanced  together  in 
threes  the  centnil  one  is  most  frequently  iu  the 
key  of  the  sulMlnniinatit,  as  in  wnatas  of  three 
movements,  the  niinuet  and  trio  form,  niai vhes, 
valses,  etc.  In  the  actual  body  of  a  large  move- 
ment in  forms  of  the  sonata  onler.  the  key  of 
the  subdotninaut  is  not  antithetically  acceptable, 
and  examples  of  its  occurrence  in  modem  music 
as  the  key  of  the  second  scetinn  or  second  snliject 
are  exti-emely  rare,  and  evidently  not  well  ad- 
vised. But  in  dependence  on  the  tonic  key  it  is 
one  of  the  most  in)[>ort<aiit  of  harmonic  centres, 
and  digressions  in  that  direction  are  very  common 
in  moilern  music.  c.  H.  B.  I*. 

SUlUKfT.  The  theme,  nr  lending  idea,  on 
which  a  musical  comjmition  is  based.  A  piece 
of  mnsie  can  no  more  be  composed  without  a 
Subject  than  a  sertimn  can  be  preache<l  without 
a  text.  Kicli  harmonies  and  graceful  passages 
may  be  strung  together  In  say  nnmher ;  bnt  if 
they  Ive  not  suggested  by  a  leading  thought, 
they  will  mean  nothing.  The  '  leading  thought ' 
is  the  Subject ;  and  the  merit  of  the  oompositioB 
based  upon  that  Suhject  will  de]>en<l,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  the  wortliiness  of  the  idea,  and  in 
the  second,  npon  the  skill  with  which  tiie  com- 
[Kwcr  discourses  upon  it. 

Subjects  may  bo  divided  into  as  many  classes 
as  there  are  elanee  of  composition ;  for  evecj 
definite  art -form  is  based  ujwn  a  Subject  in 
harmony  with  its  own  peculiar  character. 

I.  The  earliest  known  form  of  Subject  is  the 
eOoleaiastical  Cantus  firmus.'^  The  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  this  are  tlio  plain -song 
melodies  of  the  antiphon'  and  those  of  the 
hymn.^  The  former  admits  of  no  rhythmic  ictns 
beyond  that  demanded  by  the  joat  delireiy  of 
the  words  to  which  it  is  set.  The  latter  fell, 
even  in  very  early  times,  into  a  more  ^^ptOOH^ 
rical  vein  suggested  by  the  s^nnmetry  of  ths 
Tens  or  prose,  onltiTated  by  the  great  mediiev*! 

>  Sw  Pmiw-Somo.  *  SwAvnrimr. 

*  am  Hnnr. 
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hyinnologists,  thuuf;h  it  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  15th,  or  beginning  of  the  16th  century  | 
tlmt  it  (levelopefl  itself  in  donnany  into  the  I 
perl'ectlj  rhythmic  and  metrically  regular  melody 
of  the  Chorale.i 

UiM)n  a  phrase  of  this  plain-songthe  inventore 
of  harmony  discoursed  at  will ;  in  other  words, 
thoy  treated  it  as  a  Subject.  ComiKjsers  of  the 
11th  century  discoursed  ui^on  it  by  sin^nng  a 
second  part  against  tlie  given  Subject,  in  plain 
counterpoint — note  against  note.^  They  sang 
this  part  extempore ;  and,  beoaaee  it  was  rning  , 
by  a  srcnnd  vnicp,  it  was  called  Discantus — the  | 
literal  meaning  of  which  is,  a  song  sung  by  two 
▼oicea.    See  Dmoant. 

When  extemjiore  discant  gave  place  to  written 
counter^Miint,  thoC'niUiui  /mi/,»wasstillretainod, 
and  sung  by  the  tenor  in  long  sustained  notes,  | 
while  other  voices  disooorsed  upcn  it^  no  longer 
note  a;,'jiinst  note,  but,  as  art  prt^ressod.  in  ' 
iMissagea  of  imitation,  sometimes  formed  from  | 
the  aetnel  notes  of  the  Cctnto /ermo,  aometimes 
K(i  contrived  as  to  contrast  with  it,  in  pure 
harmony,  but  with  unlimited  varie^  of  rhythm.^ 
And  this  arrangement  brought  two  classes  of 
theme  into  simultaneous  use — the  plain-song 
basis  of  tho  whole,  and  the  jioint  of  imitation  :  I 
the  first  of  which  was  technically  distinguished 
as  the  Canto fermo,  while  the  last,  in  process 
of  time,  approaelu'd  v-mv  nearly  to  tlie  true 
Subject  of  the  modern  schools.  The  two  forms 
are  very  olearly  shown  in  Palestrina's  '  Miasa 
Ecoe  Sncordos  magnna/^  in  which  tlic  long 
notes  of  tho  Canto/wmo  never  fail  to  present 
fhemselTes  In  one  or  other  of  tha  Tooal  parts, 
ho\v>  vri  I  laboFatenay  betheimitationa  earried 
on  in  the  rest. 

II.  By  a  process  notunconimon  in  thcdevelop- 
meiit  of  HiH-cific  art-fonns,  the  long-drawn  notes 
of  the  Citnfo  fi'rmo,  after  giving  Ijirth  to  a  more 
vivacious  form  of  Subject,  full  gradually  into 
disnse, — appearing,  if  at  all,  by  diminution,  or 
donl'le  (liniinutioii,  in  notes  as  short  as  those 
formerly  used  for  points  of  imitation.  In  this 
manner  the  ancient  CtnUo  fermo  became  a  8ab- 
ject  pro|)erly  so  c:ul'  1  .  and,  as  a  Subject,  was 
made  the  groumiwork  of  a  rcgtilar  fugue.  Tliis 
process  of  development  is  strikingly  exeniplilie«l 
in  Palestrina's  *  Missa  L' Homme  armt^,'  in  some 
of  t!".!'  movements  of  which  the  quaint  oM  meloily 
is  treated,  in  Longs  and  Ijarges,  as  a  Vanto Jermo,  < 
while  in  others  it  is  written  in  Semibrevea  and 
Minims,  as  a  fu^al  Sulijert.'* 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Palestrina 
invented  this  mode  of  treatment ;  bat  only  that 
he  availed  himself  of  all  tlio  good  things  that 
had  l)ocn  used  b}'-  liis  j>reilecessors.  The  laws  \ 
of  fiigne  were  establishes!  more  than  a  century 
before  his  time.  Not  the  laws  of  what  wc  now 
c»U  fague  ;  bat  those  of  the  Real  Fogue  of  the 
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Middle  Ages — aform  of  composition  whichditfers 
very  materially  from  that  brought  to  perfection 

by  the  great  masters  of  the  1  vth  n uttiry.  Real 
Fugue  was  of  two  kinds — Lintited,  and  Free.* 
In  Limited  Real  Fngne,  the  imitation  waa 
carried  on  froni  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
composition,  forming  what  we  now  call  Canon. 
In  Free  Heal  Fugue  it  was  not  continued  beyond 
the  duration  of  the  .Subject  itself.  In  the  formei 
ca.se  tho  then»e  of  the  conijiosition  was  railed 
a  Guida — that  is,  a  Subject  wliich  84rve8  a,s  a 
'guide'  to  the  other  parts,  which  imitate  it, 
note  for  note,  throughout.  In  Free  Konl  Fiil'"*" 
the  theme  was  called  Subjectum,  rrojtobilio,  or 
Dnx:  Soggetto,  Proposta,  or,  if  Teiy  short, 
Attaeoo  ;  Fiihrer,  Aufgabe,  or  Ifaupbuitz.  The 
early  English  writers  called  it  Point ;  but  tltis 
won!  is  now  applied,  like  the  Italian  Attacco,  to 
little  i>as.s;»ges  of  imitation  only,  and  the  leading 
idea  of  the  fugue  is  simply  ealUMl  the  Subject. 

The  Subject  of  the  Keal  Fugue — except  in  the 
Idmited  speeise— was  always  very  short,  fte- 
quently  consisting  of  no  more  than  three  or  four 
notes,  after  the  statement  of  which  the  part  waa 
free  to  move  in  any  dirsetion  it  pleased.  But 
the  treatment  of  these  few  notes  was  very  strict 
Every  interval  propoewl  by  the  leading  part  was 
an.swered  by  the  .««n)e  interval  in  every  other 
part.  Tlie  Answer,  therefore,  corres|»onded 
exactly  with  the  Subject  either  in  the  fifth,  or 
fourth,  above,  or  below  ;  and  it  was  necessar}' 
that  its  aolmisation  should  also  oorreepond  with 
that  of  the  Subject  in  another  hexachoitl.' 
But  the  SuViject  and  the  Answer  had  eaeh  a 
distinguishing  name.  The  Theme  and  its  Reply 
were  called,  in  various  languages.  Dux  and 
Comes,  Propositi©  an»l Responsum,  or  Antecedens 
and  Conseiiuens ;  Proposta  and  Risposta,  or 
Antecedents  and  Consequenza ;  Fulirer  and 
Gefahrte,  or  Antwort  ;  Deman<le  and  Ri'pon«e. 
In  English,  Subject  and  Answer ;  or,  more  rarely, 
Antecedent  and  Consequent. 

III.  So  Ion;,'  as  the  Ecele<iiastioal  Modes  re- 
mained in  use,  Real  Fugue  was  the  only  species 
possible ;  but,  as  these  were  gradually  replaoed 
by  our  modem  system  of  tonality,  composers 
invented  a  new  kind  of  Fugue,  formetl  upon  a 
Subject  tlic  character  of  which  differed  entirely 
from  that  used  by  theold>  r  m  isters.  This  foi  m 
of  eompositiuii  is  now  called  Tomil  Fuuue.''  It 
is  generally  described  a-s  diHoring  from  Keal 
Fngne  chiefly  in  the  coMtmction  of  the  answer. 
Uiidoubf<'illy  tlii-*  fb  finition  disposes  of  its  most 
essential  characteristic  But  there  are  other 
dilforsnees  between  the  two  forms  which  cannot 
be  thus  lightly  pa.s.serl  over.  So  far  as  the 
answer  is  concerned,  it  is  enoutjli  to  say  tlint 
it^  intervals  do  not  furnish  an  exact  rejiroduction 
of  thoae  of  the  Snbject ;  being  governed,  as  to 
their  arrangement,  by  laws  which  scarcely  fnll 
within  the  scoj>e  of  our  present  article.  The 
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Subject,  on  the  other  hand,  jiiim ncs  so  many  | 
varieties  of  f.n  ni  aiiil  t-xpression,  that  it  t-annot  ' 
be  too  carefully  consiilered.    In  the  hands  of  | 
the  great  masters  it  present^s  an  ejutouie  of  the 
entire  Futrut:',  intn  iKiihing  is  adniiijsiblo  i 

which  is  not  in  &ouk-  way  suggested  by  it ;  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  a^we  this  eomitrelicnsive 
jiurposf,  it  must  needs  Im^  very  earefully  con- 
structed. The  Subjects  employed  by  the  great 
fnguiats  are  always  foand  to  be  capable  of 
suggesting  a  logical  Answer,  and  one  or  more 
good  Counter-subjects  ; '  of  being  couveuieutly 
and  neatly  Inolcen  into  ftagmenta,  for  pnrpoees 
of  collateral  discussion  ;  of  intertwining  their 
vai'ious  members  among  tho  involutions  of  an 
ingvnioos  Stretto ;  and  of  lending  tbemaelvee 
to  a  hundred  other  devices,  which  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Fugue 
itwif,  that  the  neceeaary  qoalitiee  of  the  Subject 
will  be  better  understtxxl  by  reference  to  our 
general  article  on  Tonal  Fuuue  (vol.  ii.  p.  122 
et  teq.),  than  by  separate  deeeription  here. 

IV.  have  show  n  how  the  fathers  of  com- 
position treated  the  UaiUo  /cnnjo  ;  how  their 
immediate  suooeesorB  enveloped  it  fai  a  network 
of  ingenious  jwLjits  of  imitation  ;  how,  by  fusing 
the  iioiuts  of  iinitatiou,  and  the  (Junto  ferino 
which  suggested  them,  into  a  homogeneous 
thenie,  the  polyphonic  comi^sers  gave  birth 
to  that  important  factor  in  composition  which 
we  call  a  Subject ;  and  how  that  Subject  was 
treateil  by  the  great  fuguists  of  the  1  Sth  eentur)'. 
We  have  now  to  see  how  these  fuguists  revived 
the  OatUo/ermo,  and  employed  it  simultaneously 
with  the  newer  Subject.  Not  that  there  w  as  ever 
a  period  when  it  fell  into  absolute  desuetude  ; 
bat  it  was  onoe  so  little  ttsed,  that  the  terra, 
revived,  may  bo  very  fairly  ajiplied  to  the  treat- 
ment it  experienced  from  Uaudel  and  Bach,  and 
their  great  eontemporaries. 

And  now  we  must  be  very  careful  to  remem- 
ber clearly  the  process  by  which  the  Subject 
grew  ont  of  the  Canto  fermo.  The  German 
composer  of  the  18th  century  learned  the 
melody  of  the  chorale  in  his  cradle,  and  used 
it  constantly :  treating  '  Kommt  Mcnschen- 
kinder.  riihmt,  und  preis;  ,'  uid  '  Xuii  ruhen 
alle  Wulder,'as  Palestrina  treated ' Ecco  Sacerdos 
magnus,'  and  '  L'Homme  arme.'  Sometimes  ho 
converted  the  traditional  melody  into  a  regular 
Subject,  as  in  the  'Osanna'  of  the  last-named 
mass.  Sometimes  ho  retained  the  long  notes,  | 
enriching  them  with  a  tlorid  counterftoint,  as 
in  the  '  Kyrie.'  In  the  first  insUince,  t!:ere  was 
no  doubt  about  the  nomenclature ;  the  term 
Subject  was  applied  to  the  choral  melody  as  a 
matt«r  of  course.  In  tlie  other  case  tliere  wa-s 
a  choice.  ^Vllell  tin  meliMly  of  the  chorale  was 
made  to  pa.ss  through  the  regular  prooesB  of 
Fugal  KxiMwition,  an<l  a  new  contrapuntal 
nielo<iy  contrasted  with  it  in  shorter  noU's,  the 
former  was  called  the  Sutgeet,  and  the  latter 
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the  Counter -subject.    When  the  couuterjoiat 
furnisliiMl  the  exposition,  and  the  chorale  was 
I  occasioualiy  heard  against  it,  in  long  sustained 
notes,  the  first  was  called  the  Subject,  and  the 
sei  und  the  Canfo  fermo.     Seb.  Bach  has  left  us 
innumerable  oxamj>lcs  of  both  methods  of  treat- 
ment, in  his  '  Choral- Vorspiele,'  '  Kirchoi* 
Cantuten,'  and   other  works.      IVrhaits  the 
grandest  example  is  the  o))«ning  movement  of 
the  *  Credo*  of  the  Moss  in  B  minor,  in  which 
the  plain -song  intonation,  'Credo  in  umim 
Duum,'  is  develo]>(.Hl  into  a  regular  Fugue  by 
tho  voices,  while  an  uninterrupted  eonntarpoint 
of  crotchets  is  ]»laycd  by  t!ie  instrumental  bass. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  would  it  be  easy  to 
misapply  the  words  Subject,  Ooonter-subjeet, 
or  Citiito  fcnno  ;  but  the  correct  terniitiology 
is  not  always  so  clearly  apparent.    In  the  year 
1747  Bach  was  invited  to  Botsdam  by  Frsde- 
riek  the  Oreat,  who  gave  liim  a  Subject  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  iK)wers  of  improvisation. 
We  may  be  snre  that  the  great  fuguist  did  full 
jttstiee  to  this  at  the  moment  ;  but,  not  con- 
tented with  extem^xtrising  ujion  it,  lie  i>aid  tlie 
royal  amateur  the  compliment  of  working  it  up 
at  home  in  a  series  of  Jiinvemont-s  whicli  he 
aftonvards  presented  to  King  Frederick,  under 
the  title  of  *  Mnsifcalisehca  Opfer.'  In  working 
this  out  he  rails  the  theme,  in  one  ]ilaco,  '  II 
Soggetto  Keale ' ;  and,  in  another,  '  Theuia  re- 
ginm.*   It  is  quite  dear  that  in  these  cases  he 
attached  the  same  signification  to  the  tonus 
Thcma  and  Soggetto,  and  applied  both  to  the 
])rinci]ial  Subji-ct,  treating  the  violin  and  flute 
jxassages  in  the  sojiata,  and  the  florid  niotivo  in 
the  canon,  as  Couuter-sulyects.  But  in  auother 
work,  founded  on  a  theme  by  Legrenzi,  he 
applies  the  tcnn  •Tljcma*  to  the  princiital 
motive,  and  'Subjectiun'  to  the  subordinate 
one.*  We  must  suppose,  ttwrabni,       the  two 
terms  were  in  Badi'a  tims^  to  a  certain  extent, 
interchangeable. 

Handel,  though  he  did  occasionally  use  the 
Cnnfo  fcriiio  as  15acli  Used  it,  produced  his  Ix-st 
effects  in  quite  a  dilferent  w  ay.  In  the  '  Funeral 
Anthom '  he  treata  the  Chorale,  '  Herr  Jesa 
Chri.st,'  first  as  a  Ckmto  ftrmo  and  then,  in 
shorter  notes,  as  a  regularly -worked  Subjei't. 
•  As  from  the  iKJwer  of  sacred  lays  '  is  founded 
u))on  a  chorale,  sung  in  plain  counter|>oint  by 
all  the  voices  ;  it  therefore  stau'ls  ns  the  Subject 
j  of  the  movement,  while  the  Counter -subject  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  instrumental acconi^iani- 
incut.  In  'O  r;od,  who  from  the  suckling's 
mouth,*  in  the  '  Foundling  Anthem,'  the  nudiHly 
of  '  Aus  tiefcr  Noth  '  is  treated  as  an  ortluxlox 
Canto  fcnno.  But  this  was  not  Ilamlel'.s  tjsti.il 
practice.  His  Canti  fermi  arc  more  frequently 
con&ied  to  a  few  notea  only  of  Flain-soDg,  snag 

>  'T)irii>%  I>rrn-n>lmnum  i<r<l>lit«r  >l»bf  torn  mm  nihjerto.* 
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si  I  AS  1  \-,  to  give  weight  to  the  regultrly-developed 

SviUjict,  as  in  'Sing  yo  to  the  Lord,'  tho 
*  Hallelujah  Chnrns,'  the  last  chorus  in  tho 
•Utrecht  Te  Doiiiii.'  llie  second  in  the  'Jubilate,' 
tlic  st'coiiil  Chandos  Anthem,  "Lot  Coil  arise,'  : 
tho  last  chorus  in  '  Esther,'  and  other  jilucvs  too  i 
ntim«roiu  to  imntion.^ 

The  ttseof  the  long-drawn  Cn i>tn  f,  rmft  is  fast  I 
becoming  a  lost  art ;  yet  the  ettect  with  which 
Mendelssohn  luM  introdneed  *Wir  gtauben  all* 
an  l  inen  Hott,'  in  combination  with  the  primary 
Sultjeot  of  '  Uiit  our  Godabideth  in  Heaven,*  in 
'St.  I'aul,' has  not  often  K'en  surjiassed.  Mozart 
also  hius  left  us  a  nia^'iiirtcent  instance,  in  the 
last  tinale  of  'Die  Zaubertl-te,' wheic  he  has 
enveloped  the  Chorale,  '  Ach  Gott  vom  Hinuuel  i 
aieli  darein,'  in  an  inoomparable  network  of  in- 
stmniental  counterpoint ;  and  Meyerbeer  has 
iutroduced  two  clever  and  highly  etfeotive  imita- 
tions of  fhe  real  thing  in  '  Lea  Hngaenota,*  at 
the  'Litanies'  and  the  'Conjuration.' 

V.  The  similarity  of  the  Ointi  Jcrhii,  and 
even  of  tho  true  Subjects,  used  by  great  com-  , 
poaers,  and  handed  on   from  generation  to 
generation,  has  given  rise  to  niu(  h  ingenious 
speculation.    1.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
is  a  passage  of  slew  notes,  rising  f^rom  the  tonio 
to  the  suVlominant,  and  tlien  descending  to- 
wards tho  note  from  whence  it  started.  This 
pa.s5iAge  is  constantly  found  in  old  eoelesiastical 
iiielcHlies  ;  among  others,  in  that  of  the  hymn 
'Actorna  Cliristi  munera.*    Zarlino  nsed  it  as 
a  themo  for  his  examples  in  counteqxjint.  In 
Motley's  Plavie  atui  easie  IntrtidueUon,  Philo- 
mathes  gives  it  to  rolymatlipa,  as  a  Point 
'  familiar  enough,  and  easio  to  bee  maintained ' 
— <.«.  developed;  while  the  *  Master'  oalls  it 
'a  most  common  Peint,'  which  '  thou^^h  it  were 
^'iui'ii  to  all  tho  Musieiuna  of  the  world,  they 
nii;^!it  com{w>se  v[K>n  it,  and  not  one  of  their 
C.'onjpositions  bee  like  vnto  that  of  another.' 
Byrd  used  it  in  'NoN'  Nonin';  Palestrina,  in 
the  first  'Agnus  Dei'  of  his  'Missji  brevis'; 
Hach,  in  the  ' Gratias  agimus'  and  'Dona'  of 
his  Mass  in  H  minor;  Handel,  in  'Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,'  the  'Ualleliviah  Cliorus,'  the  last 
Chonis  in  the  *  Utrecht  Te  Denm,'  the  Ghamher 
Dnot,  'Tifi  te.  oliime  ! '  and  many  otlior  places  ; 
Stetiani,  in  his  Duet,  '  Tengo  per  iufallibile ' ; 
Perti,  in  a  Fnga  a  8,  *  Ut  noa  possimns ' ; 
Mendelssohn,  in  '  Not  oidy  unto  him,*  from 
'  St.  Paul '  ;  and  Tieethoven,  in  the  Trio  of  tlie 
Xinth  S^nnphouy.   The  truth  is,  the  jtassage  is 
simply  a  fh^^ment  of  the  scale,  which  is  as  much 
the  common  projK'rty  of  musicians,  whether 
fiiguists  or  comjioeerti  of  the  later  schools,  as 
fhe  alphabet  is  the  common  property  of  poets. 

2.  .Vnother  Subject,  scarcely  less  universal 
in  its  a[>plication,  embraces  a  more  extended 
portion  of  the  scale.  Bach  oaea  fhis  in  the 
'Christmas  Oratorio';  Handel,  in  the  '  Hail- 

I  A  Trnrnnl  mAalcro  crlttO  flnd«  ftmlt  with  Bumrr  for  callliiff  th« 
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Stone  Chonu';  in  a  remarkable  Concerto  for 
two  Orchestras,  of  whicli  the  only  known 
copy  is  the  original  Autograph  at  IJuckingham 
Palace  ;  in  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb ' ;  in  '  When 
his  loud  Voice,'  ami  in  many  other  jilaceM. 
Mozart  used  it,  in  a  lorm  all  but  identical  with 
Ha»del*a,  and  also  in  the  inverted  fom,  in  the 
Jupiter  Symphony.  Heethoven  tjsed  it  in  his 
first  symphony ;  in  his  pianoforte  sonata, 
op.  81,  No.  1 ;  and  in  the  inverted  form,  in 
his  sympliony  in  C  minor  ;  Schumann,  in  his 
string  quartet,  No.  1,  and  his  PF.  quartf  t. 
op.  47  ;  and  Brahms,  in  the  tinule  to  his 
symphony  in  C  minor. 
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3.  These  examples  deal  only  with  the  scale. 

P.ut  there  arc  certain  progressions  \\hieli  are  as 
much  common  projierty  as  tlte  scale  itself ;  just 
as  there  are  certain  combinations  of  letters 
which  arc  as  much  common  property  as  the 
alphabet.  First  among  these  stand  the  leaps  of 
filths  or  fourths,  with  which  countless  Subje<  ts 
begin ;  and  scarcely  less  common  are  the 
seijuenoes  of  ascending  fourth^,  and  descending 
tiftlis,  which  we  so  frequently  tind  associated 
with  them  ;  as  in  Bach's  ftigne  in  E^— No.  31 
of  tlie  '  4S  '  ;  Morart's  overture  to  'Die  Zauber- 
flote,'  and  a  hundred  other  cases. 

4.  Closely  allied  to  these  sequences  of  fonrths 
and  fifths  is  a  form  in  which  a  descending  third 
is  followed  by  an  ascending  fourth.  This  was 
used  for  a  Canon  by  Turini  in  the  17th 
century  ;  in  Handel's  second  hautbc^  concerto 
and  third  or[,M!i  fugue  ;  Morlcy's  canzonet, 
'Cruel,  you  pull  away  too  soon';  Purcell's 
'  Full  fikttioin  five ' ;  and  numerous  other  cases, 
including  a  subject  given  to  Mendelssohn  for 
improvisation  at  Rome,  Nov.  23,  1830. 

6.  A  Subject,  characterised  by  the  prominent 
use  of  a  diminiglied  si  vi  iith,  and  familiar  as 
that  of  '  And  with  His  8trii»c8,'  is  also  a  very 
common  one.  Handel  himself  constantly  used 
it  as  a  theme  for  improvisation  ;  and  other  com- 
}H>8ers  have  used  it  also — notably  Mozart,  in  the 
Kyrie  of  the  '  Ke<iuiem ' ;  see  (a). 

6.  The  Intonation  and  Reciting-Note  of  the 
second  Gregorian  Tone  —  used  either  with  or 
without  the  first  note  of  the  Mediation — may 
also  be  foiin<l  in  .m  infinity  of  Subjects,  both 
an(  i<'nt  aud  modern,  including  that  of  Bach's 
Fugue  in  E,  No.  8S,  and  the  Finale  of  the 
Jupiter  Synijilioiiy  ;  sen  (h). 

The  number  of  Subjects  thus  traceable  from 
one  composer  to  another  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  list  of  them. 
The  treatment  may  bo  original,  though  the 
Subject  has  been  use^l  a  thousand  times ;  and 
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these  constaiitly-rccorring  Sul'jt'cts  are  fonii<k'<l 
uiK)n  inogit'ssiuus  which,  more  tliaii  any  others, 
lUggest  new  Counter-subjecta  iu  infinite  variety. 

VI.  The  .Siiliject  of  Canon  dilFfrs  from  that 
of  Fugue,  iu  that  it  is  l  ouliuuous.  The  Subject 
is  as  loDgM  the  Canon  itself.  Hence  it  ia  called 
the  Guifln  or  Gui'le  ;  eucli  note  in  the  leading 
{)art  directing  those  that  are  to  be  sung  by  all 
the  other  voioeB  in  turn.  Sabjeots  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  77-8,  nSfw,  388  0, 
and  other  places  ;  and  niaay  mure  may  be  aeeu 
in  the  pages  oX  Bum^  and  Hawkina.  Bxamplaa 
of  till'  iiH  tliod  of  fitting  these  Subjects  together 
will  be  found  iu  voL  L  pp.  4556,  and  iu  vol.  iii. 
ppb  77*8.  .  The  nutnher  of  passages  that  «an  be 
made  to  fit  togrther  in  Canon  is  so  limited,  that 
the  Kamo  notes  have  been  used  over  and  over 
again  by  writers  of  all  agee.  A  remarkable 
iiHtaiiee  of  this  is  iitroidfd  by  '  Noii  '\>\^. '  We 
have  seen  how  many  composers  have  uhottcu  this 
as  a  Fngal  Subject ;  and  an  aeooont  of  it,  with 
some  solutions  in  Canon  not  generally  known, 
will  be  found  at  vol.  iiL  p.  3886.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  older  oomposers 
alone  were  aVile  to  pnnluce  fine  Canons.  Haydn 
thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  writing  them 
fsae  Tol.  ii.  p.  8076] ;  and  so  graoeftil  are 
Mozart's  that  tlieir  Subjects  mi;;ht  Vt  i  y  i  ji.-iily  l>e 
mistaken  for  those  of  an  ordinary  {tart-song.' 

y II.  Oloselyallied  to  the  Snbjeetof  theCanon 
is  that  of  the  '  Rota  *  or  Round.  In  this,  and 
iu  its  oomio  analogue  the  Catch,  the  Guida  ia 
followed  by  erery  voioe  in  turn ;  for  which  reason 
thewmposition  was  formerly  written  on  a  single 
•tave.  It  will  be  found  so  written  in  ^/acsiiaiU 
jut  the  oldest  example  wi-  iKxssess,  in  ^e  article 
SUMBR  IS  ICITMKN  IN  ;  and  it  is  virtually  so 
written  even  at  the  present  day ;  though,  in 
modem  copies,  the  Otuda  is  douMed  hadt,  so  to 
speak,  each  time  a  new  voice  enters,  so  as  to 
give  the  outward  appearance  of  a  score.  That 
it  is  not  reallv  a  score  is  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  tliere  is  not  a  se|)aratK  [Mi  t  fur  each  voice  ; 
but  there  is  a  substantial  ditlerentt-  1»  tween 
this  and  the  Canon,  though  the  sul'ji-ut  of  both 
is  cjillal  a  Guida.  In  the  Canon,  the  Subject 
forms  tlie  whole  com|)osition.  In  the  Round, 
it  continues  only  until  the  entrance  of  the  second 
voice,  the  latter  .-.ectious  of  the  tJuida  reiuesent- 
jjig  Counter- 8ul>jects  only,  and  continuing  to 
furnish  new  Counter-subjpi  ts  as  often  as  new 
voices  cutter. 

It  19  renwrkaVtle  that  this,  the  tildcst  form  of 
Mcuhir  part- writing  in  existence,  .should  not 
only  have  been  inventetl  in  England,  but  should 
still  be  more  highly  esteemed  in  Kngland  than 
in  any  other  country — for  it  i.s  only  in  England 
that  the  art  of  singing  a  round  is  practised  with 
success,  and  the  success  with  which  we  ]iractiae 
it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Plantagencta,^ 

VIIL  In  turning  fttnn  the  learned  OMn^«xi> 

>  Hro  ft  Inr.N-  .  ..llfTli'.n  of     ^fnpl.-.  in  HMTtcK^  |M|)M| TUMllft* 

Uon '<f  )it»)inv<  r.  vu!  II  |.|.  41V4A 
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ties  of  Fugue  and  Canon,  to  tlie  simple  Subject 
of  the  Dance-tune,  wc  are  not,  ai>  might  be  sup- 
jiosed,  reti-acing  our  steps,  but  following  the  line 
traced  out  for  us  by  the  natural  devclo]»nient  of 
art.  When  iiihtruniental  music  tint  began  to 
attract  attention,  the  Fugue  was  regarded  an  the 
embodiment  of  its  highest  expression.  Lulli 
ended  his  overtures  with  a  Fugue  ;  but  as  time 
progressed  this  form  of  finale  was  snperseded  by 
that  of  the  Dancc-tunc.  The  most  common 
types  were  those  of  tlte  Minuet,  the  Gavotte,  the 
Bourrte,  tiie  Cbnraute,  the  Chaoonue,  the  8ara« 
l>ande,  the  Giga,  and  the  closely  allied  tunes  of 
the  AUemande,  the  Ritornello,  the  Air,  and  the 
Hareh.  They  oiiginally  oonaiated,  for  the  moat 
j»art,  of  two  short  .strains,  the  first  of  Avlii.  5i 
stated  the  Subject,  while  the  aeoond  develui>cd 
it  according  to  its  means.  It  was  de  rigueur 
that  the  Minuet  should  }»•  written  in  trii>lo  tinie. 
and  that  each  phrase  of  iia  Subject  should  begiu 
witii  the  down>beat  of  th«  bar^though,  in  later 
times,  most  Minuets  began  with  the  third  beat  ; 
that  the  Gavotte  should  be  iu  Alia  breve  time, 
1>eginning  at  the  half- bar;  that  the  Bourr^ 
should  bo  in  common  time,  beginning  on  the 
fourth  beat ;  that  the  Allemaude  should  be  iu 
common,  and  the  Giga  in  oompound  common 
time,  each  beginning,  as  a  general  rule,  with  a 
single  short  note ;  and  so  with  the  rest.  It  was 
indispensable  that  the  first  stnin,  representing 
the  Subject,  should  becomjilete  iu  itself.  thouj.'h 
it  did  not  always  end  iu  tlie  key  iu  whicii  it 
Vtegan.  The  development  of  the  Subject  in  the 
second  strain  usually  consi.ste^l  in  the  ]>rolon^a- 
tion  of  the  melody  by  means  of  plirases,  which, 
in  the  finer  examples,  were  directly  derired  fivm 
itself :  sometimes  carrying  a  characteristic  figure 
through  two  or  more  closely -related  keys  ;  some- 
times returning,  after  this  process,  to  the  in- 
itial strain,  and  thus  completing  the  symmetry 
of  the  movemeut  in  acconlance  with  principles 
of  the  deepest  artistic  significance.  The  most 
highly-develojKxi  forms  were  those  of  the  Cour- 
ante  and  AUemande.  In  these,  the  first  strain, 
if  in  the  major  mode,  almost  ini'ariably  uicmIu- 
late<l  to  tlie  dominant  for  the  purpose  of  ]>io- 
ceoiling  to  a  torninl  clwc  in  that  key  ;  if  in  tlie 
minor  mode,  it  proceeiicd,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  relative  major.  The  second  strain  then 
started  with  a  tolerably  exact  reproduction  of 
the  initial  Subject  in  the  new  key,  or  some  oiIht 
clo.sely  related  to  it  ;  and  the  reprise  temiinatwl 
with  tlie  tiansi>osition  to  the  oiiLrinal  key  of  tb  it 
jKirtion  of  tlie  flI•^>t  strain  whieli  had  tii^t  a|>- 
peared  in  the  dominant  or  relative  major.  In 
these  forms  the  share  <J"  interest  allotted  to  the 
process  of  development  was  very  anmll  indeed, 
compared  with  that  absorbed  by  the  Stt^jeet 
it-it  !f  ;  insomuch  that,  in  many  very  fm«»  ex- 
amples, the  entire  movement  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  Subject  artfully  extended  by  the 
artieuhtion  of  two  membenof  not  my  unequal 
pro|)urtious. 
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IX.  Very  different  fnm  this  was  the  next  | 

manifestation  of  progressive  power.   Taking  the  | 
lines  of  the  Allcmande  as  the  limit  of  tlie  general 
contour,  the  tirst  exjierimenters  in  'Sonata-form ' 
(see  Sonata)  used  a  primary  Subject,  of  com- 
paratively limited  dimensions,  as  the  foundation  | 
of  a  Diovemeut  of  greater  length  and  higher  j 
development  than  any  previoudy  attempted.  | 
For  thi^  form  a  gond  Suliject  was  of  jiaraniount 
importance ;  but  its  oltice  waa  that  of  a  text, 
and  nothing  more  ;  the  real  interest  of  the 
movement  lay  in  the  completeness  of  its  treat- 
nent.   The  essential  features  of  the  niost  beauti- 
ful form  that  the  art  has  yet  shown  have  beeu 
treated  in  the  artidea  Fokh,  Sonata. 

There  remains  another  class  of  Subjects  to 
which  we  have  aa  yet  made  no  allusion,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  plays  a  very  imi>ortaut  | 
part  in  the  economy  of  musical  composition.  ' 
\\e  allude  to  the  Subjects  of  dramatic  move- 
ments, both  vocal  and  instrumental.     It  is  [ 
obvious  that  in  Sulyects  of  this  kind  the  most  | 
imjiortant   element  is   the   ]iecnliar   form  of 
diamatic  expression  necessary  for  each  individual 
theme.   And  beoaoae  the  varietiea  of  dramatic 
•X]VeMioa  are  practically  innumerable,  it  is 
impoMible  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  varieties  of  : 
form  into  which  anoh  Subjects  may  be  con*  | 
sistently  cast.    At  certain  ejHK'hs  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  lyric  drama  consistency  has  undoubtedly 
been  violated,  and  legitimate  artistic  progress 
seriously  hindered  bj  contracted  views  on  this 
I'oint.    In  the  days  of  Hasse,  for  instance,  a 
persistent  determiuatiou  to  cast  all  Melodies, 
of  whatever  ehataeter,  into  the  lame  atonotyped  I 

form,  led  to  the  ]>etrifaction  of  all  iiatunil  ex- 
pression in  the  most  unnatural  of  all  mechanical 
contrivances — the  so-called  'Concert •Opera.' 
Against  this  j>erversion  of  dramatic  truth  all 
tme  artists  conscientiously  rebelled.  Gluck, 
with  a  larger  orchestra  and  stronger  chorus  at 
command,  returned  to  the  principles  set  forth 
by  Peri  and  Caceini  in  the  year  1600.  Mozart 
invented  Subjects,  faultlessly  pro|»ortioued,  yet 
always  exactly  anited  to  the  character  of  the 
dramatic  situation,  and  tlie  ]»eculiar  form  of 
passion  needed  for  its  expression.  These  Sub-  i 
jects  he  wrought  into  movements,  the  symmetry  \ 
of  which  equalled  that  of  his  most  finished  ! 
concertos  and  symphonies,  while  their  freedom 
of  development  and  elaborate  construction 
not  only  interposed  no  hindrance  to  the  most 
perfect  scenic  propriety,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
carried  on  the  action  of  the  drama  with  a 
power  whieh  has  long  been  the  de^wir  of  his 
most  ambitious  imitators.  Moreover,  in  his 
greatest  work,  '  II  Don  Giovanni,'  he  used  the 
peculiar  form  of  Subject  now  known  as  the 
'  Leading  Theme '  with  unapproachable  effect  ; 
entrusting  to  it  the  resiK)nsibility  of  bringing 
out  the  point  of  deepest  interest  in  the  Drama 
— a  duty  which  it  performs  with  a  sneeess  too 
well  known  to  need  even  a  paanng  comment. 


In  'Der  Frelsehiitz,'  Weber  followed  up  this 

idea  with  great  etfect ;  inventing,  among  other 
striking  Subjects,  two  constantly  -  recuiring 
tlienio!^,  whiclt,  applied  to  the  heroine  of  the 
I'ieie  and  the  E^on,  invest  the  seeaes  in 
which  they  apyn  ar  with  special  interest. 

[In  the  later  works  of  Wagner  the  use  of  the 
Lntmotiv  or  Leading  Subject  was  developed 
to  the  greatest  j»ossible  rxti  iit,  and  almost  all 
dramatic  music  since  his  day  illustrates  the 
principle  he  bnaght  to  such  perfection.  Not 
merely  the  charactsnand  the  external,  tangible 
objects  of  the  drama  were  idenlifiiHi  with  sjieeial 
musical  phrases,  but  the  inner  dramatic  factors, 
the  'motives'  in  the  non-musical  sense,  were 
provided  with  themes,  and  in  the  finest  instances, 
as  throughout  *  Tristan,'  'Die  Meistersinger,' 
or  'Parsifal,'  the  themes  are  not  arbitrarily 
associated  with  the  elements  of  the  play,  but 
are  inherently  eloquent,  so  that  the  hearer  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  labels  tacked  on  to 
the  various  themes  feels  unconsciously  how 
greatly  they  enhance  the  appeal  of  the  drnnm.] 

The  dilferent  forms  of  Subject  thus  rapidly 
touched  upon  constitute  but  a  very  small  pro- 
]>ortion  of  those  in  actual  use  :  but  we  tnist 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  euable  tlie  student 
to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  oharactaristica  of 
any  others  with  which  he  may  meet,  during  the 
course  of  his  researches,  and  the  more  so,  since 
many  Subjects  of  importance  are  described  in 
the  articles  on  the  special  forms  of  eompoaitian 
to  which  they  belong.  \v.  8.  R. 

SUBMEDIANT.  The  sixth  note  of  the  scale 
rising  upwards.  The  note  next  above  the  domi* 
nant,  as  A  in  tlie  key  of  C.  The  siibniediant  of 
any  nuyor  scale  is  ciiieHy  brought  into  prominence 
as  the  tonic  of  its  relative  minor.     a  H.  b.  p. 

SUBSIDIARY,  in  a  symphonic  work,  is  a 
theme  of  inferior  importance,  not  strictly  form- 
ing part  of  either  first  or  second  sul)ject,  but 
subordinate  to  one  or  the  other.  The  spaces 
between  the  two  subjects,  w  liicli  in  the  early  ilays 
before  Beethoven  were  tilled  up  by  '  {ladding '  in 
the  shaps  of  formal  passages  and  modulations, 
are  now,  in  obedience  to  his  admirable  ])ractice, 
occupied  by  distinct  ideas,  usually  of  small  sco^tCL 
but  of  definite  pur|K)rt.  [See  voL  L  p.  268.] 
Tlie  '  Eroica'  Symi)hony  atlonls  early  and  strik- 
ing examples  of  subsidiary  subjects  in  various 
positions.  Thus,  on  the  usual  dominant  passage 
I)reced  i  ng  Uis  8eo(»idsat|jeot  appears  theplaintivs 
melody : — 

which  becomes  of  so  much  im|>ortance  in  the 
second  yuirt.  And  the  same  title  belongs  also 
to  the  fresh  subject  which  api)ear8  transiently 
during  the  *  worldng-out'  with  so  much  etfect  :— 
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Equally  noticeaM.'  the  j«lira.-io  in  A  nmilw 
■ituatiou  in  tho  fourih  Symphony  :— 


while  the  melody  which  SchuboiL  iulor{K>lati'tl 
as  an  afterthought  in  tho  Scherzo  of  his  great 
C  major  Symphony  is  too  well  known  to  reqniie 
<][Uotation. 

These  two  last,  however,  are  not  worki'd,  and 
can  therefore  hardly  1m'  classi'd  as  '  theues^'  but 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  '  episu^iea.' 

In  some  cases  a  SuVisidiary  aoi)airM  M  much 
im]>nrtanc<>  in  the  working  out  as  to  rank  as 
a  thiixi  subject.  The  Italiau  8yni phony  of 
Mendelssohn  supplies  a  tjrpe  of  this.  The 
Butyeot — 


If 


which  a;ijM  ;ir«  shortly  after  the  douhle  Ixir  in 
the  first  movement,  though  pro|»erly  8|jcaking 
merely  a  Subridiaiy,  is  so  insisted  upon  and 
elalwrated  in  tho  workin}?-out  and  co<la  as  to 
rival  the  tirat  subject  itself  in  importance,     f.  ( -. 

SUCCENTOR,  Snb-oantor.  A  cathedral 
officer,  deputy  to  tho  Pn  cmitor.  His  <!uty  in 
to  supply  his  principal's  place  during  absence, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  ssnrioe,  and  other  duties 
of  the  Precentor.  O. 

SUCH,  Hbnrv,  Tiolinbt,  son  of  Edwin  C. 
Such,  Mtts.B.,  was  bom  in  London  on  March 
31,  1S72.  Commen<  ('il  studying  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  made  his  first  public  appearance  when 
eight  years  old.  Following  the  adrioe  of 
Joachim  he  entered  th>'  ILiclisrlnilc  at  lUrlin 
in  1885,  remaining  thi-re  till  1892,  in  which 
year  his  fint  public  appearance  in  Berlin  was 
SUOCes-sfully  made.  Aft<T  touring  in  (Imtiany 
he  studied  during  1895-96  with  Wilhelny,  and 
again  tmTetled  in  Holland  and  Scandinavia.  He 
then  visited  Vienna,  meeting  and  playing  witli 
Brahms,  and  in  1896  made  two  public  apitear- 
anoes  with  Riehter  eondncting.  Settled  in 
London  in  1898,  and  was  aj  iminti  d  rrorossor 
at  the  Guildhall  School  of  music  He  h&s  a 
large  repertory  and  an  excellent  technique. 
His  violin  is  one  of  the  Stimdivmri  instruments 
formerly  possessed  by  Pagsoim.     w.  w.  c. 

8U0H,  Pkrct  Frederick,  brother  of  the 
above,  was  bom  in  London  on  June  27,  187S. 
In  1887  went  to  Berlin  and  commenced  studying 
the  Tioloncello  under  Herr  Otto  Ludemann, 
pupil  of  Professor  Hausmann,  who  accej.t'  1 
him  as  private  pupil  in  1889,  and  continued  to 
give  him  lessons  when  he  joined  the  Hoohschule 


SUCKER 

in  1S9'2.  In  tho  latter  institution  he  remained 
until  IbdS,  having  the  advantage  of  lessons  in 
ensemble-playing  from  Joachim.  His  first  publie 
appearance  in  lierlin  was  with  the  Philharmonie 
Orchentra  in  1898.  iiesides  playing  as  soloist, 
he  assisted  the  Joachim  Quartet  as  sscond  violon- 
cello at  many  concerts  in  Germany  and  Hollaml, 
including  the  lloethoven  Festival  at  lionn  in 
1S99.  Ai'iH-ared  in  London  first  at  St.  James's 
Hall  with  the  Joachim  (Quartet  in  1901,  and 
followeil  with  a  .scries  of  recitals.  Held  the 
I»ost  of  princi|uil  violoncello  <luring  the  two 
final  seasons  of  the  Tojuilar  Concerts.  Hi* 
training  and  purity  of  style  lit  him  esiiecialiy 
for  the  performance  of  chamber  music.  He 
plays  aponan  exoeptionaUy  fine  Oai^iano  viohm- 
cello.  W.  w.  V. 

8UCHER,  Josef,  bom  at  IX>bbr,  Eisenburg, 
Hungary,  Nov.  23,  1844,  was  brought  up  in 
the  Lowenburg  Convict  at  Vienna,  as  a  chorister 
in  the  Hofkapelle,  which  he  joined  on  the  same 
day  with  Hans  Ki<hter,  the  conductor.  On 
completing  his  course  at  tho  Convict  he  began 
to  study  law,  but  soon  threw  it  aside,  worked 
at  ronntcrj'oint  with  Scchtcr,  and  adopted 
music  as  his  profession.  Ik-ginning  aa  sub- 
conduetor  of  a  Sin^^nf  Society  in  Vienna,  he 
advanctsl  to  ba  •Bapetitn:  '  of  the  solo  sirigers 
at  the  Imperial  Court  0|icra,  and  conductor  at 
^e  Comic  Opera,  and  in  1876  went  to  Leipzig 
as  conductor  of  the  City  Theatre.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  Friinlein  Kosa  Hai»s<d- 
liedc,  the  then  prima  donna  of  the  same  house. 
She  was  Iv.ni  F<1>.  'JH.  IS  19.  nt  Vdlmrg  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  (lirockhaus's  Lcxikou  ;  but 
Riemann  gives  the  year  of  birth  as  1845),  and 
is  the  daughter  of  one  musician  and  the  niece 
of  anotlier.  Her  first  engagement  wa.H  at 
TrSvee.  Thence  she  went  to  R<SnigBberg  and 
thence  to  B<'rlin  and  Danzig,  whctv  she  was 
engaged  by  her  future  husband  for  Leipzig. 
From  Leipdg  in  1879  husband  and  wife  went 
to  Hamburg,  '.vh.  r,  they  settleil  as  eoiuluctor 
and  prima  donna,  and  where  the  latter  attracted 
immediate  attention  by  her  perfomtance  of 
Chryssa  in  Rubinstein's  'Xero.'  They  visited 
England  in  1882,  and  Mme.  Sucher  proved  her 
eminent  qualities  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress 
by  the  extraordinary  range  of  parts  in  Avh;  'i 
she  appeared  at  the  German  opera  at  Drury 
Lane.  She  made  her  d^t  as  E3sa  on  May  1 8, 
and  l>esidc.s  .singing  as  ElizaVth  and  f>enta,  she 
.sang  Eva  on  May  :10,  and  Isolde  on  June  20, 
on  therespeetivt  productions  in  England  of '  Die 
Meister-singer '  and  '  Tristan,'  and  as  Eutyanthe 
on  the  revival  of  that  oitera.  Her  huaband 
produced  a  '  Scene  *  or  Cantata  entitled  *  Wald* 
fraulcin  '('  The  AVoo<l  Maiden  ')  forJM»li,  cliorn^, 
and  orchestra,  at  the  Richtar  Concert  of  June  ^. 
ComiKwition  is  no  novelty  to  Herr  Sucher; 
'  veu  in  his  chorister  days  we  hear  of  songs, 
masses,  cantatas,  and  overtures,  one  of  which, 
to  an  opera  called  *  Use,*  was  brought  forward 
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at  a  concert  in  Vienna  in  1873.  One  of  hia  i 
best-known  pnblished  works  is  a  Liedereyoltia  | 

fiititlrtl  'Knheoit.'    Friu  Suchor  gaincl  gro.it 
renown  by  her  ttiugiug  of  Isolde  at  Uayreuth  in 
1886.    In  1888  her  husband  was  appointed  to  I 
the  post  of  cKiiihu'tor  jit  tho  Hofoper  at  Berlin; 

She  retired  in  1899,  and  died  April  4,  1908].  o.  ' 
Fran  Sncher,  after  succeasfnl  performances  of 
Cundry  and  Eva  at  Boyreuth  in  1 888,  Ix-canie  a  | 
prima  donna  at  Herlin,  where  she  remained  until 
1898,  as  a  noted  Wagner  singer.     On  leave 
of  ahMnee,  she  gave  'GastsiMe '  at  Bajnrenth 
and  other  citif's  of  riormany,  and  in  I'^OL'  sang 
both  at  CoTont  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  as 
Brihrahilde in  'Siegfried,'  and  once  asTsolde, and 
was  warmly  received.    She  would  have  played 
I.*M)lde  again  but  for  a  jwremptory  recall  to 
Berlin,  whore  her  services  were  urgently  required.  ' 
On  Nov.  3.  lOOrj,  she  took  a  final  farowell  of  j 
the  stage  at  lierlin  as  Sit^glindc     A.  r.]  i 
SUSSMAYER,*  Franz  Xavku,  comjwser  and  i 
Oapellmeistsr,  horn  1768  at  Steyer  in  Upper 
Austria,  and  educatrd  at  the  monastery  of 
Kremsmiinster,  where  he  attempted  composition 
in  several  bnnehes.   [Some  MS.  operas  still 
existing  at  Kremsmiinster  are  mentioned  in 
the  Qt'dhn-Lixikon.']    At  Vienna  he  had  in- 
struction from  Salieri  and  Mozart    With  the 
latter  he  formed  tlic  closest  attachment,  becom-  j 
ing,  to  use  Seyfried's  exi)ression,  'the  in.vparable  ] 
conii»anion  of  the  immortal  Amphiou.'  Jahn 
details  the  work  he  did  for  the  'Olemenxa  di 
Tito'  on  its  jiroduction  at  Prague,  whither  he 
accomitanied  Mozart.    Siiasmayer  was  at  the 
oompoMRT*!  bed'side  the  evenii^  hsfbra  Monrt's 
death,  while  tlie  Iatt<  r  tried  to  givo  him  the 
necessary    instructions    for    conjpleting  his 
Refjuiem,  a  t^sk  for  wliich  he  wa.s  peculiarly  i 
fitted  by  his  knack  of  imitating  Mozart's  hand- 
writing,   .lahn  has  stated  in  detail  (ii.  17l»)  I 
how  much  of  tliat  work  is  in  all  probability  i 
8iissma3rer'a    [See  vol.  iii.  p.  808.]  | 

As  a  rnm{x>scr  Siissniayor's  name  (as  *  jtupil 
of  Salieri  and  Mozart ')  first  ap[>ears  at  Schika- 
neder*8  Theatre,  where  his  opera,  <  Moses,'  was 
brought  oat  Ifoy  4,  1792,  revived  in  1796,  | 
and  again  in  concert-form  in  1800.    This  was 
followed  hy  '  L' Incanto  superato,'  a  '  niusii  o- 
romantic  fable*  (Bm^gtheater,  1793),  and  hy  j 
'  Per  Spiegel   von   Arkadien  '  (Schikaneder's  [ 
Theatre,  1794),  libretto  by  Schikaneder,  which  1 
became  a  fiiTonrite,  and  was  enlogised  hj  the 
IVinicy  Z-'!tung.    He  l>ecame  in  1794  com- 
poser, and  ia  1795  Capellraeister,  to  the  Karnth-  , 
nerthor  Oonrt  Theatre,  where  he  produced 
saceessively  'Die  edlo  Kache'  (1795),  '  Die  | 
Freiwilligen  •  (1706),  'Der  Wildfang'  (1797),  i 
'  Der  Marktschrcier '  and  '  Soliman  der  Zweite  '  i 
n799),    'Oulnaro*  (1800),  and    '  Phasnia '  | 
(1*^01).    His  patriotic  cantata.  '  DtT  K<'itcr  in 
Oefahr,'  was  performed  at  an  entertainment  to 
the  Vienna  Volmiteen  in  the  large  Bcdouten- 

VOL.  IV 


saal  at  a  time  of  threatened  war  (179t>),  and 
several  times  repeated  in  the  same  building, 
and  by  the  Tonkiinstlcr  Sociotat.  Siissmayer 
also  composed  two  operas  for  Prague.  Several 
of  the  above  works  were  printed,  some  only  in 
l»art,  while  others — masses,  and  smaller  church- 
works,  instrumental  pieces,  etc. — exist  only  in 
MS.  Though  wanting  in  depth  and  originality 
his  works  are  melodious,  an<I  have  u  certain 
po|iul.u- ch  ii  u  t<  r  |>ocnIiar  to  himself.  Hi-  might 
jKirhaps  iiave  rii>cu  to  a  liigher  flight  had  he  not 
been  overtaken  by  death  after  a  long  illness, 
Sc].t.  17  for  16,  according  to  Thayer),  1803. 
Prince  £sterhazy  bought  his  entire  Miis.  from 
hb  widow.  c.  r.  p. 

SUITE.  In  the  period  between  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  and  the  Iwginning  of  the  18th 
century  the  most  con.spicuoU8  feature  of  uni- 
versal instrumental  music  is  the  profusion  of 
dance  tunes.  All  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
that  time  took  e«]^ual  pleasure  in  them  ;  and 
partly  owing  to  the  itinerant 'mnsielatts  who 
traversed  divers  (omitrics,  and  partly  to  the 
wars  which  brought  representatives  of  different 
nationalities  into  frequent  contact,  both  friendly 
and  hostile,  the  various  characteristic  types 
were  spread  from  one  land  to  another,  were 
adopted  universally  by  composers,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  and  were  so  acclimatis«d  as  to 
become  in  many  cases  as  characteristic  of  and 
as  popular  in  the  countries  of  their  adoption 
as  in  that  of  their  origin.  This  is  snffidently 
illustrated  in  Morley's  well-kno^vn  Phn'nr  mid 
easie  Introduction,  1597.  For  when  he  comes 
to  treat  of  dance*  music,  the  first  things  he  takes 
notice  of  are  Pavans  and  Gallianls,  Al manes 
and  P>ranlf s  ;  of  which  the  first  two  are  of 
Italian  origin,  the  thiixl  probably  Suabian,  and 
the  last  IVench.  The  first  two  were  not  only  in 
common  use  for  dancing  purposes  in  (,^nr«  ii 
Elizabeth's  time,  but  were  adopted  by  the  great 
composers  of  the  day  and  a  little  later  as  a 
favourits  basis  for  instrumental  pieces,  wliich 
were  intended  as  much  for  private  enjoyment  as 
mnsicasfor  aoeompanimente  to  dances ;  and  they 
are  found  plentifully  8cattere<l  in  such  collections 
as  the  FitzAvilliam  Virginal  Book  and  '  Par- 
thcnia,'  among  sets  of  variations,  preludes,  and 
fantasias.  A  large  projwrtion  of  such  dances 
were  naturally  taken  singly,  but  composci-s 
early  perceived  the  advantage  of  contrasting 
one  with  another.  Thns  Morley,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  work  just  mentioned,  speaks  of  the 
desirableness  of  alternating  Pavans  and  Gal- 
liards ;  since  the  first  was  *a  kind  of  staid 
musick  or<lainc<l  for  grave  dancing,'  and  the 
latter  'a  lighter  and  more  stirring  kind  of 
dancing '  ;  and  he  further  describes  more  ob- 
scnrely  the  eontratit  arising  from  the  4-time  and 
3-tinie  wliich  subsists  Wtwecn  tlu  m.  Spitta,  in 
his  Li/t  oj  BacJi  (i.  681,  Eugl.  trans,  ii.  78),  men* 
tions  the  same  oontnst  m  popular  in  Germany  a 
little  later,  and  refers  to  the  pnbUcation  of  thirty 
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Pailimiis  au'l  nuillards  liy  .lohaiin  Ohro  of  Dres- 
den ill  lu  such  a  uiauuer  originated  the 
idea  of  joining  different  danoe-tunes  together  to 
inakf>  ;in  artistic  balance  and  contrast,  and  in  this 
lies  tlie  gerlu  of  tlie  Suite  ;  in  which,  by  select* 
ing  danoea  of  Tarioiu  nationalities,  and  dia* 
)Misin<^'  tlii'in  iti  tlir  orliT  \vhifli  dis]ilaycd 
their  relative  bearings  on  one  auuthcr  to  the 
best  advantage,  oompoeers  established  the  first 
secular  instnuneiiUl  cyclic  art-fonn. 

It  ii  not  possible,  for  want  of  materials,  to 
trace  ftilly  the  process  of  sdeetion.  The  Favans 
and  Galliaids  drojijiod  out  of  fiusliion  very  early, 
and  Allemaudee  and  Courantes  came  in,  and 
soon  beoame  a  sort  of  established  nneleus,  to 
which iras  soiiu'tiuK's  appended  a  Suraliande,  or 
even  seveml  other  dance  movemenUi,  and  a  Pre- 
lude. Indeed,  when  the  princiiile  of  grouping 
movements  together  was  once  aocepttd,  the 
speoolations  of  composers  in  that  line  seem  to 
have  been  only  limited  by  their  knowledge  of 
dancc-fonns.  It  was  in  fact  by  ex[Hirinienting 
with  various  methods  of  grouping  that  the  most 
aatisfiutory  sncoession  wu  amved  at ;  and  thus 
many  of  the  earlier  suites  contain  a  great«r  pro- 
fusion and  variety  than  ia  found  in  those  of  the 
maturer  period.  In  Puivdl's  suites,  for  instance, 
wliiih  date  from  the  last  tenor  twenty  years  of 
the  17  th  century,  besides  the  Allemaude  and 
Courante,  which  occupy  just  the  very  position 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  Suites  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  in  one  case  the  group  also  com- 
prises a  Sarabande,  Ccbell,  Minuet,  Riggadoon, 
Intcade,  and  March  ;  while  another  coutiiins  u 
Trumpet  tune  and  a  Chacone,  and  anotlier  a 
Horniiii*e.  One  of  the  most  curious  features  in 
them  is  the  afasenoe  of  the  Jig,  which  in  the 
mattire  snitc-fomi  was  the  only  one  admitted 
of  English  origin.  The  o]»ening  with  a  Prelude 
is  almost  invariable;  and  this  is  nut  astuni^shing, 
since  this  kind  of  movement  (which  can  hardly 
be  described  as  a  '  t<>rm  ')  was  aa  familiar  as  the 
dunces,  from  having  been  so  often  attempted 
by  the  eaily  iustnimcntal  composers,  such  as 
Byrd,  Oriau'Jo  Gibbons,  Bull,  and  Blow  among 
Englishmen.  The  order  of  four  movwnsnts 
which  servcil  as  the  nucleus  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  suites  of  llie  mature  iwriod  is  also 
occasionally,  by  accident,  found  very  <  irly ;  as 
for  instauco  in  one  of  the  Suites  of  Froberger, 
which  J«ottfbohm  says  was  written  in  1049  ;  t 
and  another  by  Lully,  which  was  probaldy  | 
written  early  in  the  second  half  of  Uie  same 
century. 

These  groups  had,  however,  as  yet  no  nniform 
distinclivc  title.  In  Kn;rland,  in  c<->mmon  witli 
other  combinations  of  divisions  or  movements,  i 
th^  were  generally  called  Lessons,  or  Suites  of 
Lessons,  and  continued  to  be  so  ralle<l  till  after 
Handel's  time.  In  Italy  similar  grou]ts  wore 
called  Sonate  da  Camera ;  in  Germany  they  were 
called  Parties  or  Partitas,  as  in  the  Clnvier- 
ubuug  of  Kuhuau  published  in  1689,  and  the 


set  of  six  by  Johann  Krieger'  published  in  1697; 
and  in  France  tliey  were  as  yet  commonly  known 
as  Ordres.  Thus  the  ftet  evidently  existed 
universally  for  some  time  before  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  knouii  came  into  general  Uhc. 

The  composers  of  different  ooontriee  illustrated 
in  dilfcrent  degree.->  the  tendency  towards  con- 
solidation wliich  is  inevitable  in  an  art-form. 
The  stcjis  taken  by  the  Italians  appear  to  be 
IMirticularly  itniiortant  as  illustrating  the  distinct 
tendeuciesof  the  Suite  and  the  Sonata.  Corelli's 
earlier  Sonate  da  Oamera  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  tlio  suite  tv]"',  as  they  consist 
of  a  string  of  dance-tunes  precetUii  by  a  jireUidc. 
The  later  sonatas  or  solos  of  his  0|)era  <^iinta, 
however,  represent  different  tyj>os.  Sojne  still 
consist  of  dance-tunes,  but  many  also  show  a 
fair  proi>qrtion  of  movements  of  mors  abstract 
nature  ;  and  in  several  the  dance  clement  is.  in 
name  at  least,  quite  absent.  These  are  indeed 
a  sort  of  combination  of  the  ohnrch  and  ehamber 
sonata  into  a  secular  form,  adding  a  oanzona  <nr 
free  fugal  movement  in  the  i>laM  of  the  alls* 
numde,  and  transmuting  the  otheir  danoe  types 
into  movements  with  general  qualities  analogous 
to  the  earlier  sonatas.  ^Vhere  this  abstract 
eharaeter  prevailed,  the  tyi>e  apiiroached  more 
distinctly  to  that  of  the  modem  sonata;  and 
where  the  uniformity  of  a  dance  rhythm  pre- 
vailed throughout,  it  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  suite  ty;>c.  In  these  cases  the  ainng»> 
roent  had  ah-eady  ceased  to  be  a  mere  crude 
experiment  in  antithesis,  such  as  the  early 
Imlanee  of  galliaid  and  jiavan,  and  attaine<l  to 
the  dignity  of  a  comjdete  art-form.  With  the 
Italians  the  remarkable  distinction  of  their ^ 
violin  school  led  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  the 
Violin  Sonata,  which  though  retaining  a  fcvr 
dance-forms,  ditfered  markedly  in  their  distribu- 
tion, and  oven  in  the  stmctursof  thenovementa. 
In  both  France  and  Oermany  more  att«ntion 
seems  to  have  Wen  iwiid  to  the  clavier,  and  with 
it  to  the  suite  form.  Tlic  f.irmer  country  very 
early  showed  majiy  ]troi;>rs  of  appicciation  of  its 
princi]tles  ;  as  an  instance,  tlie  suite  by  Lully 
in  E  minor,  mentioned  aliove,  has  the  complota 
series  (jf  allemaude,  sarabanile,  courante,  minu*  t, 
and  gigue.  But  a  little  later,  theatrical  iuMu- 
ences  necm  to  have  come  into  play,  and  Rameau 
and  CouiK-rin,  though  in  many  ca^  s  adopt ijig 
the  same  nucleus  to  start  with,  a<ided  to  it  a 
profusion  of  rondeaus  and  other  short  move- 
ments called  by  various  eccentric  names.  In 
one  of  Couijerin's  Oidres  the  number  of  little 
picci-s  amounts  to  no  leas  than  twenty-three ; 
and  in  such  a  case  it  is  clear  that  a  sense  of  farm 
or  complete  balance  in  the  whole  can  hardly 
have  been  even  aimed  at.  The  movements  are 
strung  together  in  the  same  key,  according  to 
the  recognised  rule,  as  a  series  of  agreeable  ballet 
piecee,  and  the  titles  point  to  their  belonging  to 
quite  a  different  order  of  art  from  that  illustrated 
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"hy  the  suite  in  its  maturity.  In  ftofc  their  kin- 
ship mtut  be  attributed  uiainly  to  the  order  of 
programme  mnaiei.   Thus  in  tlie  tenth  Ordre  of 

Coujwrin,  the  first  number  is  called  '  La  Triom- 
phaute '  and  also  'Bruit  de  Guerre.'  In  tlie 
eleventh  Ordn  a  seriee  of  pieces  represents  *  Les 
Fastes  de  la  grande  etancienne  MxiixMtrxndxsx,' 
in  tive  acts,  tlie  fourth  of  which  is  *Le» 
InvaUdee,'  eto.,  in  which  the  right  hand  is  made 
to  represent  '  Lcs  Dialoqui's  '  and  tlie  left  '  Ix'8 
BoitMix,'  and  the  hut  is  'D<isordre  et  deroute 
de  touto  la  tronpe :  cans^  par  les  Ynognes,  les 
Singes,  et  les  Ours.' 

In  Germany,  composers  kept  their  fsoes  more 
ateadfiutly  set  in  the  direction  of  purer  srt^fbnn, 
and  the  jirevalence  of  uuiformity  iu  their  di.stri- 
bution  of  movemeots  soon  became  i-eniarkablc. 
Knhnau's  examples  haye  been  already  referred 
to,  and  nn  example  given  in  I'liuci's '  Alte  Clavier 
Musik '  illustrates  the  usual  order  absolutely. 
Spitta  mentions  that  the  ftmoos  organist  Bnxto* 
hudti  made  a  complete  suite  out  of  variations  on 
the  choral '  Auf  nieinem  licbcn  Gott '  in  the  form 
of  sarabande,  courante,  and  gigne.  Twelve  sets 
of  •  Pieces  de  Clavecin '  by  Mattheson,  which  were 
published  in  London  as  early  as  1714,  two  years 
before  Cou]>erin'8  first  set,  are  remarkably  regu- 
lar. Tlie  first,  in  D  niaor,  has  a  prelude,  alle- 
mande  and  double,  courante  and  double,  sara- 
bande, and  giguo.  The  second  begins  with  a 
toccatina,  the  fifth  with  a  fantasia,  tbe*uinth 
Avith  a  •  lloutade,'  and  the  tenth  with  a 
*  Symphonic,"  but  iu  other  resfiects  most  of  them 
follow  the  same  outlines  of  general  distribution. 
The  '  Six  Suits  of  Lessons  '  nf  tlic  r)utchnian 
Johann  Loeilk  t,  pul)lislio<l  n  little  earlier  still, 
are  equally  jn  wis*'.  From  these  facts  it  is  quite 
clear  that  by  the  Ix'ginningof  the  ISth  eentury 
certain  definite  princiidt^s  of  grouping  tlie  niove- 
menta  were genmally  known  and  accepted  ;  and 
that  a  nucleus,  eonsistingof  allenmude,  counintc, 
sarabande,  and  giguc,  had  beconje  the  accei»ted 
type  of  the  art-form. 

The  diirerenceM  Wtween  the  structure  of  suite 
movements  and  sonata  movements  have  already 
been  tnoed  in  tiie  artide  Sonata.  It  remains 
here  only  to  sunimariso,  with  more  si>ecial  in- 
ference to  the  suite.  Wliilo  sonata  movements 
•constantly  increased  in  complexity,  suite  move- 
mcMit.s  rt  iiiaini  d  almost  stationary.  They  were 
based  ni>ou  the  persistence  of  the  uniform  ty})c 
of  a  dance  rhythm,  thronghont  the  whole  of  each 
several  movement.  Heiicf  tlu'  ground  principles 
■of  subject  iu  aonata  and  suite  are  altogether 
•different.  In  the  former  the  snbjeots  are  con- 
crete, and  stand  out  in  a  mailcri]  iri!inn«'r  liotli  in 
•contrast  to  one  anotlier  and  to  tlieir  iuiniediat«* 
context ;  and  it  in  a  vital  point  in  the  form  that 
they  shall  l>o  fully  and  clearly  recaj.itnlatwl. 
In  the  suite,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  subject  does 
not  stand  ont  at  all  prominently  from  its  con- 
text, but  is  only  a  well -marked  ]ires(  iitation 
■of  the  type  of  motion  and  rhythm  which  is  to 


])revail  tliroughout  the  movement.  To  tliip  tliei-c 
is  uo  contrasting  subject  or  episode,  and  definite 
reca|rftnlati<m  is  no  part  of  the  scheme  at  alL 
In  a  few  cases — which  nuist  Ik-  regarded  as  ac- 
cidents iu  relation  to  the  logical  principles  of  the 
form — the  opening  bars  happen  to  be  auflSdently 
marked  to  liave  something  of  tl.e  character  of  a 
sonata  subject ;  and  in  such  cases  it  may  also 
hap}>en  that  they  are  repeated  with  sufficient 
simplicity  to  have  the  elfect  of  recapitulation. 
But  nevertheless  it  must  be  maintained  that  this 
is  not  ]iart  of  the  principle  of  construction. 
And  with  reference  to  tl»i.-5  p<iiiit  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  com^iosers  did  not  attain  the 
ultimate  distinct  outlines  of  sonata  and  suite 
with  a  detiiiite  juirjose  and  plan  before  them  ; 
but  tliat  in  working  with  particular  mateiiahi 
they  were  led  almost  luconseionsly  to  differ- 
entiate the  two  forms.  The  plan  is  found  to 
exist  when  the  work  is  done  ;  but  it  is  not 
theoretically  pro|iounded  and  then  worked  up 
to.  It  is  not  tlierefore  a  matter  for  snr]»ri8e 
that  in  early  times  some  points  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  ahetnct  form  of  the  sonata  Idnd  were 
worked  out  in  dance  movements  of  the  siute 
type,  and  applied  and  extended  afterwards  in 
works  which  had  more  distinctly  the  sonata 
character.  Nevertheless  the  sonata  is  not  an 
outgrowth  from  tlte  suite  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  both 
were  descended  from  a  kindred  stock,  before  the 
distinctions  had  become  well  defined,  it  is  natural 
that  many  works  should  have  continued  to  ex. 
hi  bit  suggestions  and  traits  of  botli  sides  promis- 
cuously.  On  the  whole,  howaver,  it  is  remarkable 
how  soon  the  distinct  t}'pc8  came  to  be  generally 
maintained ;  and  from  the  number  of  instances 
which  conform,  the  system  can  W  fairly  deduced. 

Tlic  most  marked  external  point  is  the  uni- 
fomuty  of  key.  In  Corelli's  earlier  Soiiate  da 
Camern,  which  in  general  are  decided  suites, 
theone  exception  which  mark.s  a  sonata  ten<lency 
is  that  the  slow  dance  is  often  in  a  dillerent  key 
from  the  rest  of  the  movement  s.  In  later  suites 
of  all  sorts  the  uniformity  of  key  throuj;hout  is 
almost  universal.  In  the  whole  of  liach's  the 
only  exceptions  are  the  second  minuet  of  the 
fourth  KiiL'li-h  Suite,  and  the  second  gavotte  in 
that  known  a.s  the  '  Overture  in  French  Style. 
Hence  the  contrast  is  jiurely  one  of  character 
between  the  several  movenient.s  ;  and  this  is 
emphasised  by  the  absence  of  any  marked  con- 
trast of  key  or  subject  iu  the  muvements  tiiem- 
selves.  Tliey  are  almost  invariably  oou'^t met ed 
U}>ou  tlie  simple  }irinci]>le  of  balanced  halves, 
each  representing  tlie  same  material  in  different 
jihases,  and  eai  li  stren^theUKl  by  rejK-tition. 
The  first  half  sets  out  Irom  the  tonic  key,  and 
without  any  marked  iwtuseor  division  modulates 
•vo  a.s  to  .settle  into  tlie  key  of  the  dominant  or 
relative  major,  and  closes  in  that  key.  The 
second  half  begins  aftvsh  IVom  that  point,  and 
proceeding  in  most  cases  by  way  of  the  Iwy  of 

>  *  Ouvcrton  i  U  umiMn  Fiaufkta*.'  • 
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thu  sulKloininant,  si-ttkswell  back  again  into 
the  original  key  and  condodea.  The  only  break 
therefore  Is  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  two  halvea 

are  nia'li'  jnirposoly  to  lialanco  on<'  another,  as 
Car  as  may  be,  withoat  delinite  recapitulation. 
In  a  few  movementB,  sneh  espeelally  as  sara- 
ban4i-s  and  intenneisi,  the  second  half  is  some- 
what extended  to  admit  of  ft  little  develoimient 
•ad  tnt  modulation,  httt  the  general  principles 
ia  the  arerage  number  of  cases  arc  the  same, 
namely,  to  diffuse  the  character  of  the  principal 
hgurcs  and  features  throughout,  rather  than  to 
concentrate  the  interest  ot  the  subject  in  dciinite 
parts  of  the  movement,  lu  order,  however,  to 
strengtlien  the  effect  of  balance  between  the  two 
halves,  certain  devices  are  common  and  charac- 
terwtic,  esfiecially  with  regard  to  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  eaoh  half.  Thus  though  com- 
poaersdonctieemtohaveainieil  at  recapitnlation, 
there  is  frequently  a  clear  relation  l>c't\veen  the 
opening  bars  of  each  half.  This  often  amounts 
to  no  more  than  A  subtle  equivalence  in  tlio 
distribution  of  the  group  of  rliythnis  in  the  bar, 
or  a  very  loose  transcript  of  it,s  nx  lodic  features. 
But  in  some  cases,  most  esiwcially  in  I'ach,  the 
opening  bars  of  the  latter  half  presont  a  fix-e  in- 
version of  the  beginning  of  the  th-st  half,  or  a 
sort  of  free  shuttiingof  tho  parts  approximating 
to  double  counterjioint.  The  tii>t  mode  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  Courante  of  the  tliird 
Fkitita  in  A  minor  aa  follows  s-~ 


The  Allemandc  of  the  fourth  Suite  Anglaise 
supplies  a  remarkable  example  of  free  inversion 
of  figures  and  parts  at  the  same  time 

''^^^^^P^^'^lf^  etc" 


fndhair. 
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The  other  point,  of  even  more  common  occur- 
rence, is  the  correspondence  of  the  ends  of  each 
half,  which  prevails  portiealarly  in  allemandes, 
courantes,  ami  gigues.  A  very  fine  and  full 
example  is  supplied  by  the  Allemande  of  liach'ti 
first  Snite  Anglalse  ;  the  Oourante  of  his  second 
Suite  Kraneaise  supjilies  another  of  some  length  ; 
and  among  works  of  other  composers  the  Alle- 
mande of  Lully's  Snite  in  E  minor,  the  Oonrsnte 
of  Mattheson's  Suit<'  No.  .'>  in  C  minor,  the 
Courante  of  Hamiel  s  fourth  Suite,  the  Gigue 
of  his  eighth  Suite,  md  most  of  his  Alle« 
mandes,  are  instances  to  the  point.  In  the 
particular  manner  of  the  suite  movement* 
both  these  devices  are  exceedingly  effective  as 
emphasising  the  balance  of  halves,  and  in  the 
finest  movements  the  balance  of  material  and 
modulation  is  carefully  distributed  for  the  same 
end.  Thus  much  of  form  applies  more  or  less 
to  all  the  movements  which  are  based  on  dance 
rhythms,  or  developed  on  that  principle. 

Each  of  the  movements  has  also  severally 
distinct  cbaractei-istica,  upon  which  the  form  of 
the  suite  as  a  whole  is  mainly  based.  For  the 
better  undentanding  of  this  it  will  be  best  to 
take  the  group  which  forms  the  average  nucleus 
or  so-called  canon  of  the  Suite.  In  the  severest 
simplicity  of  tlie  form  the  Allemande  COmes 
first,  as  in  all  Haeh's  Frencli  Suites,  in  some  of 
Couiierin's,  and  many  by  earliiT  comjKkseni. 
The  oi^giu  of  the  nH)\eTn«'nt  is  obscure,  Mid  it 
is  maintained  that  it  is  not  base<l  upon  any 
dance,  since  the  Allemande  of  Suabian  origin, 
said  to  be  the  only  dance-form  of  that  name 
known,  ia  quite  distinct  from  it.  However 
that  may  be,  its  constitution,  which  is  moHt 
important,  consists  mainly  of  moderately  alow 
4 -time,  with  regular  smooth  motion — most 
frequfiitly  of  semiquavers — distributed  in  a 
iigttrate  manner  between  the  various  parts,  and 
its  charactfT  has  been  generally  regarded  as  ap- 
propriately quiet  and  sober  ;  which  Matthcsou 
described  aa  the  *Ruhe  des  Anfangs.'  To  this 
the  Couranff,  Avhich  almost  inviriaMy  follows 
it  in  the  mature  suite,  is  supi>oseU  and  intended 
to  supply  a  contrast,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  it  nhvays  docs  so  successfully.  The  char- 
actor  of  this  movement  varies  considerably, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  &et  that  there  are  two 
decidedly  distinct  forms  derived  from  different 
sources.  The  one  of  Italian  origin  which  is 
found  moat  frequently  in  Oorelli'a  SonalM^  in 
most  of  Handel's,  in  .some  btit  not  all  of  Fluredira 
.Suites,  and  in  Bach's  fifth  and  sixth  FVench 
Suites,  and  fifth  Bsrtita,  is  in  8-4  time,  of 
quirk,  liirht,  and  direct  movement,  full  nf  rapid 
passages  of  simple  character,  with  simple  rhythm, 
and  free  from  com|dicat{on.  This  in  general 
suj>plies  in  an  obvious  s<  iipi>  a  fiir  contract  to 
the  Allemande.  The  other  Courante,  of  French 
origin,  is  nominally  in  8-S  time,  but  its  char* 
aeteristic  is  a  peculiar  intermixture  of  3-2 
and  6-4,  which  is  supposed  to  produce  a  stronger 
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Mtithesistothesmooth  motion  oftheAUemande.  I 

In  the  original  ilancc  it  is  Miid  tliat  this  char-  i 
acteristic  v/as  cliietly  cuutitied  to  the  last  bars 
of  each  half,  but  iu  mature  suite  movements 
it  was  elaborately  worked  into  the  body  of  tlic 
movement  with  very  curious  offc  t.  The 
quality  in  tihuwu  as  early  as  Kuhuau,  but  more 
frequently  in  Couperin's  Suitea,  fifom  whom  it  is 
s;ii<l  Hiich  ado|ite(l  it.  The  following,'  example 
from  (Jou|ieriu's  tiiird  Suite  is  chai-acteristic : — 


m 


It  is  po.ssiiilo  that  Bach  adopted  tliis  form  as 
•flSndiug  op]»ortiuiitiies  for  rhythmic  experi- 
ments ;  he  certainly  carried  it  to  great  lengths, 
SQch  as  $::ivtn^'  the  right  hand  a  paaiage  iii 

3-2  and  the  left  iu  6-4  : — 


Init  tiie  yesnlt  ia  not  on  the  whole  very  anooees- 

ful.  In  most  cases  the  Froiidi  Coutuntes  are 
tlte  least  interesting  movement  of  his  Suites, 
and  as  contrasts  to  the  Allemande  do  not  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  Italian  Courant«.  A> 
an  clement  of  contract  tho  cros.siii;:  of  the  time 
is  rather  theoretical  titan  reai,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  time  moderate  in  order  to  make 
it  iiitrlliiril'l"'  brings  the  strong  beats  and  the 
averse  <iuit:knes8  of  the  shortest  notes,  as  well 
as  the  full  .spread  of  the  bar,  too  near  to  those 
of  the  Allemande  ;  and  in  the  general  eflTect  of 
the  Suite  these  externals  tell  more  stroii;^'ly  than 
the  abstract  restlessness  of  crossing  rhythms. 
Itis  poeaible,  howsTer,  that  the  French  Courante 
has  one  urlvantage  over  the  Italian  :  that  inas- 
much as  the  latter  has  more  stability  in  itself, 
it  calls  less  for  a  soooeedfng  movement,  and 
prssents  less  perfectly  tlie  aspect  <>f  a  link  in 
the  chain  than  of  a  movement  w  Inch  might  as 
well  stand  alone.  There  is  a  slight  touch  of 
uiuasincfi.s  about  the  French  Courante  which,  as 
Hst»  p  towards  tlicSaraliande,  isveryaj)propriate. 
Iu  this  latter  movement,  which  is  of  Sjianish 
or  possibly  Moorish  origin,  rhythmic  princijdc 
is  TSiy  pronoanced,  and  at  the  same  time  simple. 


Its  external  aspect  is  chiefly  the  strong  emphasis 
on  the  second  beat  of  a  bar  of  three  in  slow  time, 
as  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Handel's  Sarabande 
in  theG  minor  Suite,  in  his  '  Lascia  ch'io  pianga,' 
and  in  the  Sarabande  of  Badl'a  F  major  Suite 
Aii;.'!a!s«'.  This  is  an  olivi'itiK  source  of  contrast 
with  both  the  preceding  members  of  the  suite, 
sinoe  in  both  Allemande  and  Conranto  there  is 
no  pronounced  and  in-i-sistent  rhythm,  and  the 
pace,  though  uut  necessarily  quick,  scarcely 
ever  oomes  within  the  range  of  motion  or  style 
characteristic  of  definitely  slow  movemeiita. 
There  is  also  a  further  and  equally  important 
element  of  contrast.  The  hrst  two  numbcisure 
characterise<l  in  a  considerable  pro)^»ortion  of 
instances  by  a  similar  free  motion  of  j tarts. 
The  process  of  carrying  on  the  figures  is  some- 
times knit  by  a  kind  of  Iree  imitation,  \mt, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  theoretically  tO 
regard  them  so,  the^  cannot  £urW  bo  described 
as  movements  of  nnitation.  Inie  process  is 
rather  that  of  free  figuration  of  two  or  three 
jmrts,  giving  in  general  a  contrapuntal  etf.  <  t  to 
the  whole.  Iu  the  Sarabande  the  peculiar 
rhythmic  character  pats  botii  systematic  imita- 
tion and  regidar  contrapuntal  motion  eijually 
out  of  the  question.  Cousequcntly  as  a  rule 
a  more  deddedly  harmonic  style  obtains ;  the 
ehords  arc  fuller,  and  move  move  simultaneously 
as  blocks  of  harmony.  TJie  diaracter  of  the 
finest  exami^sB  is  necessarily  very  pliable,  and 
varies  between  free  melody  with  simple  accom- 
I>anying harmony,  such  as  those  in  IVk  Ii's  Suites 
Anglaises  in  F  and  i)  minor,  iiandel  s  Suites  iu 
G  minor  and  E  minor ;  examples  in  which  the 
prominent  melodic  features  are  distributed  suc- 
cessively without  regularity  betweeu  the  partS| 
as  in  those  in  the  Suites  Anglaises  in  G  minor 
and  Aniinor,  the  Suite  Franeaise  in  H  minor,  the 
Partita  in  Bt^,  aud  several  of  Couperin's  ;  and  a 
few  examples  in  which  a  figure  or  characteristic 
mode  of  motion  is  made  to  pi-evail  almobt 
throughout,  as  in  the  Suite  Franraise  in  Ep. 
The  general  etl'ect  of  the  sarabundes  is  noble  and 
serious,  and  the  music  is  more  oonoentrated  than 
in  any  other  nu  inbr  r  of  the  grou]>  of  movements. 
It  is  thus  iu  various  respects  the  central  point 
of  the  suite : — ^in  position ;  In  musical  interest 
and  unique  quality  ;  and  in  the  fact,  as  observed 
aud  curiously  commented  on  by  Kottebohm, 
that  the  prece«Iing  movements  generally  tend  to 
the  solidity  and  the  .suc(  i-eiiijii;  movemeuts  to 
lightness  aud  gaiety.  The  oiiler  is  in  this 
res|>oct  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  average 
sonatas,  and  seems  to  be  the  art-exposition  of 
the  same  irb  as  of  form  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  musical  sense,  though  ditlercutly  carried 
out  as  far  as  the  aet»al  manner  and  material  of 
the  movements  are  concerned. 

In  the  most  concise  examples  of  the  Suite  the 
Sarabande  is  followed  by  the  final  Oigue  ;  but 
it  is  so  common  with  all  the  moat  notable 
writers  of  suites  to  interpolate  otlier  movements* 
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that  it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  fii-st.  Tliese  [ 
0|<p''ir  to  h  ive  liot'ii  called  by  the  older  writers 
Galaiitorien,  and  more  lately  Intennez/.i ;  and  i 
wem  to  have  l)een  rogardedos  atort  of  concMsion  j 
to  popular  t.iste.     Hut  in  any  way  they  answer 
tbe  pnrposfs  ot  form  exceedingly  well.    A  very  ' 
gi-eat  variety  of  dances  is  introduced  at  this  i 
point.    Thft  n»ost  familiar  are  the  (»avottes, 
Bournes,  .Minuets,  and  Passcpieds.  But  besides  | 
those  the  most  distfagniflhod  writers  introduced  ' 
Lonrcs,  Polonaises,  niovi'inents  called  .Vrixs,  and 
other  less  fauiiliar  forms.    Their  character  on  : 
the  avenge  fa  eapoidaQy  l^t  and  simple,  and  in 
the  ilitii-c  minil)ers  it  Ls  remark lablc  that  they 
always  preserve  their  danco  character  mure  | 
deeidodly  and  obFionaly  than  any  other  mem* 
her  of  the  group.    It  is  not  poH'^iMe  tn  descri1x5  ' 
them  all  in  detail,  as  they  are  too  numerous,  but  1 
their  aspect  in  the  gronp  is  for  the  most  part 
similar,  and  is  nnalogrius  t  )  th  it  of  Jhi'  Scherzo 
or  Minuet  and  Trio  in  the  modern  sonata.  They 
evidently  strengthen  the  balance  3n  either  side 
of  the  saraband"  both  in  qmility  nni  anioinit.  ' 
In  many  cases  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  1 
them,  and  in  these  eases  it  is  that  the  Aria  is  I 

sorm'tinn^s  introduce.!.  Tliis  moveiucut  li.xs  little 
connection  with  the  modem  piece  of  the  same 
name,  as  it  is  generally  a  short  movement  in 
the  same  balanced  form  as  the  otlier  movements, 
but  fp-'c  from  the  danco  basis  and  rule  of  time. 
It  is  generally  mo<lerately  slow,  and  sometimes 
consistently  meloHous,  as  in  Mattheson's  Suite 
in  A  ;  but  oftou  it  is  little  more  than  a  string  of 
figures,  withottteven  melody  of  much  importance. 
The  group  of  Intermezai  is  genei-ally  contrasted 
with  the  Sarabande  and  the  Gigue  either  by  a 
square  time  or  by  the  interchange  of  moderate 
movement,  such  as  that  of  the  Minuet ;  and  the 
conciseness  and  distinctness  of  the  type  is  always 
sufTicicnt  to  make  the  relations  on  both  sides 
perfectly  clear. 

Tlie  Gigue  which  concludes  the  series  is 
theoretically,  and  in  most  cases  actually,  of 
light  and  rapiil  style.  It  is  usually  l)a.s<Ml  on 
some  rhythmic  combination  of  3  foet,  but  even 
this  is  not  invariable.  The  balance  is  in  favour 
of  12-8  time  ;  but  6-8  is  also  common,  and 
12-10  and  3-8  not  unfreijuent  ;  while  a  few 
are  in  some  form  of  common  time,  as  the  slow 
Oigue  in  the  fii-st  French  Suite  of  Bach,  and 
the  remarkable  example  in  bis  last  Partit.a  in  ' 
E  minor.  The  old  fancy  for  concluding  a  work 
with  a  fugue  is  illustrated  by  the  common 
occurrence  of  fngal  treatment  in  this  member 
alone  of  the  regular  group  of  the  true  suite 
series.  The  treatment  is  met  with  in  all  direc- 
tions; in  Kulman,  Matthesnn,  Hanih  l.  Cottjierin, 
as  well  as  Bacii.  The  method  of  application  is 
rommonly  to  begin  and  carry  out  a  free  sort  of 
fugtio  in  the  first  half.  coTicluding  like  the  other 
movements  in  the  dominant  key ;  and  to  take  1 
np  the  same  satgeot  tntly  *al  roreado'  or  by 
contrary  motion  in  the  second  half,  with  regular  1 


answer  as  in  a  fresh  fuglietta,  and  carry  it  out. 
on  that  ba-sis  with  tlio  usual  direttion  of 
modulation,  concluding  in  the  original  key. 
Thna  tlie  fugal  treatment  is  an  accessory  to 
the  usual  fonu  of  the  suite  movement,  wliich 
is  here  as  regularly  and  invariably  maintained 
as  in  the  other  neiRhen  of  the  group. 

The  most  imjmrtant  accessor}'  which  is  com- 
monly added  to  this  nucleus  is  the  i*i-elude.  It 
appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  under  a  great 
variety  of  names,  (It  is  wortli  iiotit  ing  that  all 
six  introductory  movements  ot  Bach's  Partitas 
have  different  tities.)  The  chief  point  which  is 
most  obvious  in  relation  to  tb^  other  tnovemcnts 
is  that  their  characteristic  form  of  nearly  equal 
halves  ia  qrstematicany  avoided ;  in  fact  any 
other  form  seems  to  have  Viem  taken  in  pre- 
ference. In  many  imix>rtant  examples  it  is  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  movement  of  alL 
In  some  it  is  a  sort  of  rhapsody  or  irregidar 
group  of  ar|)eggio3  and  other  figures  basui 
on  nmple  series  of  chords.  Bach  commonly 
rlev.lnped  it  on  the  same  broad  outlitie-i  ;vs 
some  of  his  lai^^est  sonata  movements,  and  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Italian  Concerto — ^that  ia» 
the  distinct  balancing  siKition  of  clear  nuisical 
ciiaracter  and  full  cloee  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  movement,  and  the  long  passage  of 
development  and  nio<lulation  in  the  middle, 
sometimes  embracing  new  ligorea.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  Ptreludes  to  the  Suites 
Ai'glaises  in  -\  minor,  G  minor,  F  and  E  minor. 
In  other  examplea  the  treatment  is  fiigal,  or 
contains  a  complete  fugue  along  with  other 
matter  of  more  rhajisodical  cast,  as  in  the 
Toccata  of  the  Partita  in  E  minor ;  or  yet 
again  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Fantasia,  or  of  the 
Overture  as  tlien  understood.  The  effect  ia 
certainly  to  add  breadth  and  stabili^  to  the 
gronp  in  no  mean  degree,  and  the  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  the  movement!  is  in  every 
respect  unmistakable.  Tliis  completes  the 
general  outline  of  the  Suite  in  its  finest  and 
most  consistently  complete  fornj.  as  illustrated 
in  Bach's  Suites  Anglaises,  which  must 
regarded  as  the  culminating  [Kjint  of  the  Suito 
as  an  art -form. 

In  the  matter  of  actual  distribution  of 
movements  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
exjioriments,  even  in  the  time  when  the  u>ual 
nucleus  ha<l  come  to  be  generally  reeognisetl  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  large  collection  of 
suites  which  does  not  present  some  exceptions 
to  the  niles.  Bach's  departures  from  the  usual 
outlines  are  ehicliy  in  the  earliest  ex  amples,  such 
as  the  Partitas,  in  one  of  which  he  conchides 
with  a  rondo  and  a  caprice.  The  '  Onverture 
b,  la  mani^re  Fran(;aise,'  for  Clavier,  is  in 
appearance  a  Suite,  but  it  is  clear  that  Bach 
had  not  only  the  Clavier  Suite  type  in  hin 
mind  in  laying  out  its  plan,  but  also  the  freer 
dtstribntioa  of  numbers  in  the  so-called  French 
Overture  nid  to  date  from  Lnlly.    In  this 
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thoro  is  no  Allcmanflo  ;  tho  Sarabantlo  has 
Intermezzi  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  concludes 
with  «n  *Eeho'  after  tho  Uigtie.  The  works 
of  Ilia  which  are  now  commonly  known  as 
Orchestral  Suites  most  be  put  in  the  same 
eatc^ry.  Fw  ths  inference  snggested  hy 
Dflin's  trustworthy  observations  on  the  MSS. 
is  that  Bach  rqg^rasd  them  as  Overtures,  and 
that  the  name  Suits  was  added  hj  some  one 
else  afterwards.  They  depart  from  ilM  avenge 
order  of  the  Clavier  Suite  even  more  conspiett< 
onsly  than  the  above-mentioned  work.  In 
his  later  compositions  for  Clavier,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  he  was  veiy  strict  Handel's 
Suites  on  the  other  hand  are  conspicuous 
departures  from  the  usual  onlfr.  They  are,  in 
fact,  for  tho  most  part  hybrids,  and  very  few 
have  the  genuine  suite  character  as  a  whole. 
The  introduction  of  ain  with  variations,  and 
of  fugues,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  takes  them 
out  of  the  category  of  strict  interdej^ndent  art 
forms,  and  makes  them  appear  rather  as  casual 
strinp*  of  movements,  which  are  often  as  fit  to 
he  taken  alone  or  in  ditfercnt  groups  as  in  the 
group  into  wluch  he  has  thrown  them.  More- 
over they  illostrate  somewhat,  as  Xottcbohm 
has  also  observed,  tlio  peculiar  position  which 
Ilandcl  occupied  in  art,  as  not  pui-o  German 
only,  but  also  as  representative  of  some  of  tho 
finest  traits  of  the  Italian  l»ranch  of  the  art. 
The  t«n<l.  iu  y  of  tho  Italians  after  Corelli  was 
towards  tho  Violin  Sonata,  a  distinct  brancli 
from  the  original  Btcm,  and  to  this  order  sonic 
of  Handel's  Suites  tend  to  approximate.  It 
was  chiefly  by  thorou^jh  Germans  that  tho  suite- 
form  w^l^  devcloj>cd  in  its  austerest  simplicity  ; 
ami  in  that  condition  and  in  relation  to  their 
keyed  instniments  it  mc.-iiis  that  the  usual 
group  is  the  most  aatistaclury  that  has  been 
devised. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Suite  as  an  art-form  is 
far  more  elementary  and  inexjiansive  than  tho 
Sonata.  In  fact  it  attained  its  maturity  long 
before  the  ooniph  to  development  of  tho  latter 
form ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  intercsit  which  at- 
taches to  it  is  derived  iVom  that  and  collateral 
ficts.  It  was  the  lirst  instrumental  form  in 
which  several  movements  were  combined  into  a 
complete  whole.  It  was  the  first  in  whioh  the 
ecclesiastical  influences  which  had  Iwen  so 
{wwerful  ill  all  high-class  music  were  completely 
supplanted  by  a  secvlar  type  of  equally  high 
artistic  value.  Lastly,  it  was  tho  higlicst 
representative  instrumental  form  of  the  cou- 
trapuntal  ]K>riod,  as  the  Sonata  is  the  highest 
of  tho  harnmnie  i>erio<l.  It  w;is  brought  to 
perfection  when  the  modem  sonata  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  before  those  ideas  of  key  and 
of  tho  relations  of  h.uiiioMi'  s  which  lie  at  tin- 
root  of  sonata-form  liad  become  tangible  realities 
to  men*8  minds.  In  some  respects  the  complete 
plan  has  tho  aspect  of  formalism  and  rigidity. 
Tho  uniformity  of  key  is  sometimes  taken 


I  exception  to,  aiid  the  sameness  nf  structural 
principle  in  each  moventeut  is  also  undoubtedly 
somewhat  of  a  drawback ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fonn  is  a  reiiresentative 
product  of  a  peculiar  artistic  period,  and  devised 
for  a  particular  keyed  instmment,  and  for  minds 
as  yet  unaccustonicd  to  the  vari'  '1  i  laboration 
of  the  sonata.  Tho  i-csults  are  remarkable  and 
▼aloable  in  a  high  degree ;  and  though  this 
may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  exceptional  powers 
of  the  composers  who  made  use  of  the  form,  it 
la  poarible  t^at  a*  a  pattern  for  the  combination 
of  small  pieces  it  may  still  l)e  worthy  of  n-gard. 
j  In  (act  the  combination  of  short  lyrical  move- 
I  ments  such  as  are  ehaiacteriatie  of  modem 
times  has  strong  points  of  analogy  with  it. 
1  Moreover,  since  it  is  obviousfy  poesible  to 
I  introfluce  modifications  of  some  of  the  details 
which  were  too  rigid  in  the  early  sclicme  with- 
otit  destroying  tlie  general  principles  [of  the 
form,  it  seems  that  grnuinc  and  valuable mndcal 
results  may  still  be  obtained  by  grafting  charac- 
teristics of  modem  treatment  and  expireasion 
upon  the  old  stock.  There  already  exist  several 
experiments  of  this  kind  by  modem  comixiawa 
of  mark  ;  and  the  Suites  for  orchestra,  piano- 
forte, violoncello,  or  violin,  by  Lachner,  Raff, 
Uargiel,  Saint-Sacns,  Tchaikovsky,  Ries,  and 
Co  wen,  are  not  by  any  means  among  their  least 
succcsiiful  efforts.  C.  H.  H.  P. 

SUE,  JosEP.      See  Boubmiax  Btbixo 
QvAivrrr. 

SULLIVAN,  Sir  Authlr  SEYMom,  waa 
l>orn  in  London,^  May  13,  1842.     His  father, 

a  native  of  County  Cork,  was  a  bandmaster, 
and  chief  professor  of  tho  clariuct  at  Kncller 
Hall ;  he  was  tlius  bom  amongpt  music.  His 
first  systfinatic  instruction  was  rcceivc<l  from 
the  Rev.  Tlionias  Ilelniore,  Master  of  the 
ChiMn  II  of  thoChai>el  Royal,  which  he  entcre»l 
Al)ril  I'J.  I  Ti),  ami  left  oi!  the  <  hani?e  of  his 
voice,  June  22,  18')7.  Whil.'  at  the  Chapil 
Royal  ho  wrote  many  anthems  i:.  !  sinall 
pieces.  One  of  them,  'O  Israt  l,'  a  'siicred 
song,'  was  jmblished  by  Novellos  in  1855.  In 
1856  the  .Mendelssohn  Scholarship  was  brought 
into  active  evistenco,  ami  in  .hdy  of  that  year 
Sullivan  was  clci  ted  the  first  scholar.  With- 
out leaving  the  Chapel  Royal  he  began  to  study 
at  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Goss  an»l 
Stemdale  Bennett,  and  remained  there  till  his 
departme  for  Leipzig  in  the  autumn  of  1868. 
An  overture  'of  considerable  merit'  is  men- 
tioned ^  at  this  time  as  having  been  played  at 
one  of  the  private  concerts  of  the  Academy. 
At  Leipzig  he  onteretl  the  Conserv'atorium  under 
Plaidy,  Hauptmann,  Richter,  Julius  Rietz,  and 
Moschelea,  and  remained  there  in  company 
with  Walter  Tiache,  John  F.  Uarnett,  Franklin 
Taylor,  and  Call  Rosa,  till  the  eiul  of  1801. 

I  A  ikhiitoifmpli  "f  th<>  hoxtt  In  LkmtifOi  Urlv«n  In  th«  JftulrtU 
TnHii  t->i  VMA.  p.  241.   In  th«  KUM  vatMM maf  kMadataa ii< tlM 
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Ho  then  Wturnc^l  to  Loihlmi.  lirin^^ii;;,'  with 
him  his  auuic  to  Sh&kea])eare'8  'Tempest'  | 
(op.  I  a,  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Smart),  whidi  I 
was  produced  at  tlif  Crystal  Talace,  April  f., 
1862,  and  repeated  on  the  12tb  of  Uic  same  . 
montii.  I 

This  btiuitiftll  OOmiiositioii  maJe   a  great 
sensation  in  mosioal  circles,  and  launched  him 
into  London  mosieBl  society.    Two  very  grace-  | 
fill  pianoforte  fiieccs,  entitlfl  'Tbooghts,'  were  | 
amiMig  his  earliest  publications.     Tlie  arrival  | 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  March  1868,  pro*  | 
duced  a  song,  *  Bride  fruiii  the  North,'  and  a 
Procession  March  and  Trio  in  £[> ;  and  a  soi^  1 
entitled  *I  heard  the  Nightingale'  was  pub-  I 
lished  April  'JS  of  the  same  year.     Hut  lii.s 
next  work  of  importance  was  a  cantata  called  I 

•  Kenilworth,'  words  by  the  late  H.  F.  Charley, 
written  for  the  Birmingham  Ft-stival  oriS64, 
and  i>roduced  tliere.  It  contains  a  lino  duet, 
for  soprano  atid  t^'nor,  to  Shakespeare's  words,  i 
'On  such  a  ui^ht  as  this.'  Hi*  music  to  the  | 
ballet  of  '  L'lle  enchant'5e '  was  jiffoduoed  at 
Covent  Garden,  May  16.  18(54.  | 

At  this  date  he  lust  much  tiiiif  ov.  r 
opera  called  '  Tin-  Saiiphire  Ncckhue,'  also  by 
Chorley ;   the  umlruinatic  character  of  the 
libretto  of  which  ])revented  its  reprssentation. 
The  music  was  nst-d  iip  in  other  works.  In 
March  18o»J  Sullivan  pro<Juccd  a  Symphony  in 
£  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  luw  been  often  j 
playi!'l  subseijufutly,  there  and  at  thu  Thilljar- 
monic,  etc.     In  the  same  year  he  expressed  his 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  father  in  an  overture  ; 
entitled  *  In  Memoriam,'  which  was  |<ro<luc<  (l 
(Oct.  30)  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  that  year.  , 
A  concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  was  i 
{.layed  by  Piatti  at  the  Crystal    Palace  on 
Nov.  24.     This  was  followed  by  an  overture,  , 
'Marmion,'  commissioned  by  the  Philharmonic  I 
Society,  and  protiuced  by  them  .Tune  3,  1867. 
In  thu  autuutu  of  that  year  he  accompanied 
his   friend  the   Editor  of  this  Dictionary 
[Sir  flfor;;*'  Orovc]  to  Vionnn,   in  search  of 
the  Schubert  MSS.,  which   have   since  be- 
come so  well  known.    At  the  same  time  bis 
symphony  was  playcl   at   the  Gewandhaus 
at  Leipzig.     In  18G9  he  cuniiiosed  a  abort 
oratorio  on  the  story  of  the  *  Prodigal  Son,*  for 
the  Worcester  Festival,  where  it  was  i>rodnced 
on  Sept.  8.    In  1870  he  again  contributed  a 
wwk  to  the  Birmiogham  Festival,  the  '  Over- 
tnra  di  Ballo'(in  Eh),  which,  wiiile  f  ouche<l  ' 
throughoat  in  dance-rhythms,  is  coiutructed  in  ; 
perfeotiy  classical  form.    To  continne  the  list  I 
of  liis  commissioned  works:  in  1871,  in  coin- 
pauy  with  Gounod,  Hiller,  and  Piusuti,  he 
wrote  a  piece  for  the  opening  of  the  *  Annnal  I 
International  Exliil-ition  '  at  tlie  Albert  Hall, 
on  May  1 — a  cantata  by  Tom  Taylor  called  ! 

*  On  Shore  and  Sea,'  for  solo,  ehoros,  and  or- 
chcstra.    On  tlie  recoveiy  of  the  Priiu  c  of  Wales  ' 
from  illness,  be  composed,  at  the  call  of  the  ' 


Crystal  Palace  ("oinpaiiy,  a  Festival  To  DiMun, 
for  soprano  solo,  orcbuitra,  and  chorus,  which 
was  performed  there  May  1,  1872.  At  this 
time  he  wius  closely  engaged  in  editing  the 
coUeotion  of  '  Church  Hymns  with  Tnnse '  for 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  for  which 
he  wrote  twenty-one  original  tunes.  In  1&7:J 
he  made  a  third  apiiearanoe  at  hirminghani, 
this  time  with  the  leading  feature  of  the  Festival, 
an  oratorio  entitled  'The  Light  of  the  World,* 
the  words  selected  from  the  Bible  by  himself. 
The  snceess  of  this  work  at  Birmingham  waa 
great,  and  it  has  often  since  been  [lerformed. 
ijulUvau  succeeded  Sir  Michael  Costa  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1880,  and  wroto 
for  it  *  The  Martyr  of  AntirK-h,*  to  words  selected 
from  Milman's  play  of  that  name.  The  work 
lies  between  an  oratorio  and  a  cantata,  and  waa 
enthusiastically  received.  He  oondoeted  the 
Leeds  Festivals  from  1888  to  1898,  composing 
for  the  ktter  'The  Golden  Legend,'  to  words 
selected  by  Josepb  Bennett  frnn  Loof^ellow'a 
poem. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  thoee  works  which 
have  made  Sullivan's  name  most  widely  known, 

not  only  in  Knrnjio  but  in  Australia  and  America 
—  his  comic  ujp»  ivttas,  and  his  sidings.  '  C^x  aud 
Box,  a  new  Triumvirctta,'  was  an  adaptation  by 
F.  C.  Uurnand  of  Madison  Morton'-!  w»'!l-known 
farcf.  made  still  ntore  comic  by  tiie  interjH>la- 
tiou'-.  an>l  set  )>y  Sullivan  with  a  brightness  and 
a  drollt  ly  wliich  at  once  put  him  in  the  liijjhc>t 
rank  fi.'^  a  c<)mi<-  c<)niiK>s«  r. '  It  uas  first  ln-ard 
at  Moray  Ix>l>;c  (.Mr.  Artliiu  I.  Iv<  wi!>'s)  on 
April  'J7.  1807,  uii'l  j'nKlurcd  in  j.iiMi'-  at  the 
Adclplii  a  Ibrtnight  after,  oii  .May  11.  The 
vein  thus  stnick  was  not  at  fii>»t  very  ia|Mdly 
workul.  'Tin  ('ontr.il  amiista  "  (2  acts,  words 
by  Bumand)-'  tullowiU  at  St.  (Jeorge'a  Oi>cra 
House  on  Dec  18,  1867  ;  but  then  there  was  a 
pause.  '  ThcspLs,  or  the  (Jods  grown  old  ;  an 
o|ieratic  extra vugauza,'  by  Gilbert  (Gaie^, 
Dec  26,  1871),  and  'The  Zoo,  an  original 
musical  folly,*  by  B.  Kowe  (St.  Jaitic'iV.  .hinc  5, 
1875),  though  full  of  fun  and  animation,  were 
neither  of  them  snflBeient  to  take  the  pabUe. 
'Tnal  l»y  .lury,  an  extra va^'anza  ' — and  a  very 
extravagaut  one  too — words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
produced  at  the  Boyalty,  Maidi  26,  1875,  had 
a  great  sncce-ss,  and  many  representations,  owing 
in  ]>art  to  the  very  humorous  conceptiou  ol  the 
character  of  the  Jndge  by  Sullivan*!  brother 
Fre<lerick.  But  nour  of  tln  -i-  can  }»•  said  to 
have  taken  a  real  hold  on  the  jmblic  'The 
Sorcerer,  an  original  modem  comic  opera,*  by 
W.  S.  (Jilbort,  wliir-h  fij^t  c>taMishi  .l  tlie  jwjai- 
larity  of  its  comjioser,  was  a  new  de|>arture,  a 
piece  of  larger  dimensiona  and  more  snbetanca 
than  any  of  its  j.nilccessors.  It  was  produce<l 
at  the  Op^ra-Cotuiipie.  Strand,  Nov.  17,  1877, 
and  ran  unintermptedly  for  175  nii^ta.  Th« 

I  «*•  Timm  of  lUj  13.  \m. 

>  Tbii  <iiwn»  writtcB,  compnuj,  tad  ymdond  to  tte  •stm* 
ufdlnarUr  ibatt  ipm  ol  ttxlMM  dajrv. 
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company  fomed  for  this  piece  by  D'Oyly  Carte, 
including  that  admirable  artist  George  CJros- 
siuith,  was  maintained  iu  the  next,  'II. M.S. 
Pinafore,'  produced  at  the  same  house,  May  25, 
1878.  Tikis  not  only  ran  in  London  fur  700 
consecutive  iii-^'hts  (btnidt'S  an  unautliurised 
series  ot°  jterlurntduceii  at  another  theatre),  but 
had  an  extraordiuaiy  vogue  in  the  provinoea, 
and  wa.s  ;i'!(i|itr'l  ia  the  United  States  to  a  di'^Tce 
exceeding  all  previous  record.  To  protect  their 
interests  there,  SnlUyan  and  Gilbert  Tisited  the 
United  States  in  1879,  and  remained  fur  several 
months.  An  atteniiit  to  bring  out  tiie  piece  at 
Berlin  as  '  Amor  am  Hord ' '  failed,  o^s'ing  to 
the  impossibilityof  anything likepolitical  carica- 
tare  in  (iorniany.  Hut  it  was  jtuMisheJ  by 
Litolil  in  1882.  The  vein  of  druU  satire  on 
eanrent  topics  adopted  in  the  last  two  pieoes  was 

ftlUy  kept  uj)  in  'The  I'iratc-.s  of  ren/auee ' 
{April  8,  1880),  and  'Patience,  an  a^thetic 
opera '  (April  25, 1881),  during  the  ran  of  which 
the  company  moved  to  the  Savoy  Theatre  built 
e9|K?cially  for  these  oi^ras,  and  o}>cned  on 
Oct.  10,  1881.  ['lolanthe'  wan  brought  out 
on  Nov.  25,  1882,  *  Princess  Ida '  on  Jan.  5, 
1884,  and  the  most  successful  of  th<'  wholo  m-vu  s, 
*The  Mikado,' on  March  14,  1885.  'Kuddi- 
gore'  followed  it  on  Jan.  22, 1 887,  *  The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard'  on  Oct  3,  1S8S.  and  'The  Gon- 
doliers' on  l>eo.  7,  1889.  Up  to  this  time  tlie 
happy  partnership  fenned  MfewesB  SnUivau, 
ci.l/t  It,  and  D'Oyly  Carts  had  xemained  im- 
biokrii,  anil  unifonn  favour  crowncKl  their  sue- 
cesMivtj  undertakings,  the  run  of  each  ojxjra  only 
ceasing  with  the  prodnotion  of  its  snceessor. 
From  the  time  of  the  ruptiuf,  tlie  manageinciit 
relied  ou  revivals  of  the  rejiertory  tliat  had  been 
formed,  and  upon  attempts  by  others  to  cai  i  y 

on  whiit  were  <  illcil  tlic  'Savoy  tnnlitiuiis. * 
Sullivan  himself  contributed  'Haddou  Hall '  to 
a  libretto  by  Sydney  Gnmdy,  and  it  was  }ii  o. 
duccd  on  Sept.  24,  The  reconcilement  of 

the  Savoy  diU'orences  was  a  matter  of  national 
rejoicing,  and  on  Oct.  7,  1893,  the  next  (Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera  was  seen,  called  'Utopia 
Limited ' ;  for  tlie  ne.xt  production,  a  revival  of 
the '  Coutrabandista ' — to  a  libretto  of  Burnand's 
— with  various  modifieatf  ons  of  the  original,  was 
given  as  'Tlie  Chieftain,*  on  Dec,  12,  1894. 
On  March  7.  1896,  'The  Grand  Duke,'  a  new 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  piece,  was  produced,  but 
after  a  revival  of  *  The  Gondolim,*  the  oontinu* 
anoe  of  the  famous  collaboration  was  once  more 
broken,  and  'The  Beauty  Stuue,'  to  a  libretto 
by  Messrs.  Comyns  Carr  and  A.  W.  Pinero,  was 
produced  on  Hay  28,  189S.  With  the  produc- 
tion of  'The  Bose  of  Persia,'  to  a  libretto 
by  Oftptain  Basil  Hood,  on  Nov.  29,  1899,  a 
new  period  of  sncccss  seemed  to  have  been 
befrim,  and  the  reception  of  the  work  by  the 
public  was  almost  as  great  as  that  given  for  so 
msny  years  to  the  two  collaborators.  *The 

>  Anaaaad  fcr  Mto  OtniiMi  tUf*    SnMt  Oolua. 


Emerald  Isle, '  by  the  same  hbiettist,  was  lyronght 

out  on  April  27,  1901,  some  monthn  after  the 
composer's  death  ;  the  nmsic  was  tinit^hed  by 
Edward  German,  who  iu  '  Merrie  England '  and 
'  A  Princess  of  Kensington '  made  an  excellent 
ellbrt  to  continue  the  (/cure.  For  one  reason 
or  another  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
the  vogne  the  theatre  had  so  long  eigoyed ; 
but  in  these  latter  days,  now  that  the  fashion 
of  the  rule  of  the  so-called  *  musical  comedy ' 
seems  a  little  on  the  wane,  the  more  educated 
portions  of  the  public  have  shown  a  decided 
inclination  to  return  to  the  Savoy  form  of 
entertainment ;  and,  while  all  over  the  country 
the  popularity  of  1 1  •  <  ^  1 1  l^rt  and  Sullivan  oiieras 
has  never  decreased,  the  cuiious  I'lohibition  of 
'  The  Mikado,'  and  the  still  more  curious  with- 
drawal of  that  prohibition,  have  placed  the 
work  higher  in  poj»ular  favour  than  it  ever  was 
before.  It  was  generally  felt  that  Sullivan  was 
devoting  himself  too  exelusivdy  to  the  light 
music  in  which  he  was  so  arrmnplished  a  master  ; 
and  iu  the  first  edition  ot  this  Dictionary  Sir 
George  Grove  exjiri^sscd  the  ho2>e  that  he  would 
'  apply  his  gifts  to  the  jtroduction  of  a  serioof 
opera  on  some  subjeet  of  abiding  human  or 
national  interest.'  W  hen  v.  new  theatre  was 
built  at  Cambridge  Oirens  by  D  Oyly  Carte,  for 
the  siiecial  purjioae  of  realising  this  boi)e,  public 
interest  and  encouragement  reached  an  extra* 
ordinary  intensity ;  and  '  The  Royal  English 
Oi>era  House'  was  ojiened  on  Jan.  31,  1891, 
with  tlie  grand  ojicra  'Ivanhov,'  in  three  acts, 
to  a  libretto  by  Jnliaji  8turgis.  Every  tiling 
was  done  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  im]>ortant 
uiidertnkiii^'.  wliich,  had  tlie  scheme  been  a 
little  bolder  and  more  widely  based,  would  no 
doubt  have  reached  the  permanent  success  at 
\vlnch  it  aimed.  Various  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  scheme, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the '  Palace  Theatre 
of  Varieties '  iu  its  stead.  The  composer  had 
apparently  found  it  difficult  to  throw  over  all 
the  Savoy  traditions  at  once,  and  accordingly 
he  interspersed,  with  scenes  in  which  nal 
dramatic  interest  was  displayed,  some  •which 
were  iu  a  llimsy  style,  quite  incongruous  with 
the  rest  The  impression  at  the  time  was  that 
unless  a  piece  ran  for  at  least  one  hundred 
nights  consecutively,  it  could  not  rank  as  a 
success,  and  in  order  to  seciue  this  long  run, 
and  in  view  of  the  imi)ossibility  of  any  singsci 
rejieating  trying  jtarts  for  six  or  seven  i>erform- 
ances  per  week,  two  casts  of  principal  singers 
were  engaged ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
which  representatives  would  aj)]iear  on  any 
given  night,  and  aa  the  seats  had  to  be  booked 
long  beforehand,  the  admirers  of  the  composer  at 
last  got  tired  of  the  uncertainty  and  withdrew 
their  [latronage  from  the  undertaking.  Another 
mistake  was  made,  for  although  inimours  were 
heard  of  various  n- w  English  oj  -  ias  being 
spared  to  take  the  place  of  *  Ivanhoe,'  nona 
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Mas  ri-a<ly  wlirii  its  popularity  was  nvtT,  aii<l 
Messager's  pretty  '  Bosocho '  waa  produced  ;  at 
the  close  of  the  run  of  thte  piece,  the  theatre 
was  transformed  into  a  music-hall.  S\illivan 
v  rote  a  good  many  sets  of  incidental  music  to 
l>lays,  beside  *The  Tenifjest,'  with  which  his 
first  i-ecognition  liail  Immh  o1it!iiiio<l.  '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  at  the  Prince's  Theatre, 
Manchester,  1871  ;  *The  Merry  Wives  of 
"Windsor, 'Gaiety  Theatre,  1874  ;  •  Henry  VIII.,' 
Mancheator,  1878;  *  A[aebeth,'LyceumTheatre, 
1888  ;  Tennyson's 'Foresters,'  1892  (first  pro- 
duce<l  in  Aniciica,  and  afterwards  at  Daly's 
Theatre);  and  Comyns  Carr's  'King  Arthur,' 
Lyceum  Theatre,  1894,  are  the  most  important 
of  these  compositions.  The  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria  was  celebrated  by  Sullivan 
in  two  coraijositiona  :  the  ballet,  '  Victoria  and 
Mcrrie  England,'  produced  at  the  Alhambra, 
May  25,  1897,  in  which  a  danced  fugue  was 
the  best  and  most  interesting  number  ;  and  a 
'  Festival  To  Doani,'giTcn  at  theChcster  Festival 
of  1897.  The  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
in  1893  suggested  a  March,  and  various  public 
•VMits  of  the  same  Irind  were  celebrated  by 
compositions,  for  in  some  sort  Sullivan  ranked 
as  a  iK>et  laureate  of  music]  Such  unpre- 
cedented reoognitioii  tpeaks  for  itself.  But  it 
is  higher  praise  to  say,  with  a  leading  critic, 
that  'while  Mr.  Sullivan's  music  is  as  comic 
snd  lively  as  anything  by  OfTenbach,  it  has  the 
extra  advantage  of  being  the  work  of  a  cultivated 
musician,  who  would  scorn  to  writo  unjjcram- 
matically  even  if  h«  oould.' 

Sullivan's  son^  were  in  tlit  ir  day  as  well 
known  as  hi^  operettas.  They  are  alnx^^t  always 
of  a  tender  or  sentimental  cast  ;  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  '  Sweet  day  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 
bright '  ;  the  '  Arabian  Love  Song,'  by  Shelley  ; 
*0  fair  dove,  0  fond  dove,'  by  Jean  Ingelow  ; 
the  Shakc'ipi  are  Songs  and  the  Song- cycle  of 
•  The  Window,'  written  for  the  purpose  by 
Tennyson,  stand  in  a  very  high  rank.  None  of 
these,  however,  have  attaint  .!  tlie  popularity  of 
others,  which,  though  slighter  tlian  those  just 
nam«Hl,  and  more  in  the  ballad  style,  have  hit 
the  puMi*'  taste  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Such 
are  '  Will  ho  come  ?'  and  'The  Lost  Chord,'  '  0 
ma  charmante'  (V.  Hugo) ; '  The  Distant  dhore ' 
and  '  Sweethearts  '  (b<ith  by  W.  S.  flilbert),  etc. 
[His  last  composition,  in  the  shape  of  a  single 
song,  was  *The  Alisent- Minded  Beggar*  to 
wonls  by  Kipling  ;  this  served  its  purpose  of 
obtaining  substantial  aid  for  charities  conse- 
quent upon  the  Boer  War.] 

The  sani*^  tnur^fulnesa  and  appropriatfnr^s 
that  have  made  his  songs  tuch  favourites  also 
distinguish  his  numerous  Anthems.  Here  the 
exprllcjit  training  of  the  fhaprl  Royal  shows 
itself  without  disguise,  in  the  easy  ilow  of  the 
voices,  the  display  of  excellent,  and  even  learned, 
OOUnterj^koint,  when  demanded  by  wonls  or  stib- 
jeet,  and  the  fret^ucnt  examples  throughout  of 
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tlint  nu  lodious  style  and  ind-  pendnnt  treatment 
that  marks  the  anthems  of  certain  periods  of 
the  old  English  schooL  His  part>songB,  like 
Ills  autlnnis,  are  flowing  and  spirited,  and  always 
appropriate  to  the  words.  There  are  two  setn  : 
one  sacred,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Franklin 
Taylor,  and  one  secular,  of  which  '  O  hush  thee, 
my  babie '  has  long  been  an  established  favourite. 

His  Hymn'tnnea  are  numerous — 56  in  all — 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  'Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,'  have  become  great  favourites.  The 
whole  were  republished  in  a  volume  hy  Novello 
in  1902. 

If  his  vocal  works  have  gained  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  the  ai>plause  of  the  public,  it  is  in  his 
orchestral  music  that  his  name  will  live  among 
musicians.  His  music  to  '  The  Tempest '  and 
'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  his  oratorios,  his 
Overture  di  Ballo,  and,  still  more,  his  Symphony 
in  £ — unfortunately  his  only  work  in  this  de* 
partment — show  what  remarkable  gifts  he  had 
for  the  orchestra.  Form  and  symmetry  he 
seemed  to  possess  by  instinct ;  rhythm  and 
melody  clothe  everything  he  touched  ;  the  music 
shows  not  only  sympathetic  gsnins,  but  sense, 
judgment,  proportion,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  |«?dantry  and  pretension  ;  while  the  orches- 
tration is  distinguished  by  a  happy  and  original 
l>eauty  hardly  stirf>a.sscd  by  tlie  greatest  m astern. 

Duriug  the  early  part  ot  his  career  .Sullivan 
was  organist  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Chester 
Square.  After  this,  in  1867,  he  un(ierto.)k  the 
direction  of  the  music  at  St.  Fettr's,  Cranley 
Gardens,  for  which  many  of  his  anthems  were 
coniposctl,  and  where  he  remained  till  1  '»71.  Ho 
\sas  tiiusicul  mlviser  to  tlic  itoyal  Aquarium  Com- 
jwuy  from  its  incorporation  in  July  1874  down 
to  May  1  orrjauiscd  the  admirable  band  with 
which  it  started,  and  himself  conducted  its  per- 
formances. For  the  seasons  1878  and  1879  ho 
conductefl  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent 
Garden  for  Messrs.  Gatti  ;  and  for  those  of  1875- 
1876,  and  1876-77,  the  Glasgow  Festivals.  He 
was  Principal  of  the  National  Training  School  at 
South  Kensington  from  1876  to  1881,  when  his 
engagements  eompelled  him  to  resign  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Stain*^r.  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Music  He  re- 
ceived the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Musie 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1876,  and 
Oxford,  1879.  In  1878  he  acted  as  British 
Commteiraer  for  Hvrie  at  the  Intsmational 
Exhibition  it  Pari'',  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Ugion  (Thmneur.  He  also  bore  the  Order  of 
Saxe-Ooburg  and  Ootha,  and  on  May  22,  188S, 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

[At  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1898  it  was  evident 
that  hewas  in  (hiling  health,  but  he  accomplished 
the  diflicult  ta>^kof  conducting  the  |>erforniati  >  «. 
although  sull'ering  much  pain.  He  died  in 
London,  Nov.  22,  1900,  and  waa  burled  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  on  tlie  L'7tli.  A  preliminary 
funeral  8er^-ice  was  held  in  the  Cha(>el  Koyal. 
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Besides  the  comiiodtioiiB  atiwuly  ennneimted, 

S^illivMii's  list  of  WDrksijjcliulcstliirteenanthftns, 
SIX  sacmi  |>art-80^g.i,  three  carols,  arrangementji, 
sacred  songs,  ete.  (See  Mtaieai  7Vn««»,  1901, 
p.  'J\.)  In  lSt33  nino  part-soni«5,  an  (xle  for 
biritouo  aud  orchestra,  '  I  wisli  to  tune,'  were 
composed.  The  popnlwr  '  The  long  day  closes  * 
is  among  the  former.  Songs  to  tlie  luiinlHT  of 
about  seventy  were  published  iu  his  earlier  yean, 
most  of  them  before  the  Togne  of  the  Savoy 
op^r.is  hpijan.  Among  instrnmontal  works  are 
to  be  meutioned,  beside  the  symphony,  the 
concerto,  and  the  raarohes  already  referred  to,  a 
'Duo  conccrtanto '  for  piano  nti'I  violoncfllo, 
and  nine  short  pieces  for  piano  solo,  dating  from 
about  186t  to  1867. 

The  iKMinlty  of  exoe8siv<<  contmiporary  popu- 
larity has  been  paid  since  Sullivan's  death,  for 
although  that  event  same  like  a  national 
disaster,  his  moit?  important  compositions  have 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  fi-om  that  time^ 
Even  the  beantiftil  *  Golden  Legend,'  ivfiioh 
enjoyc  l  (>normi>U9  popularity  for  many  years, 
ha.4  l)ecn  only  heard  comparatively  seldom  of 
late  years.  It  is  quite  probabia  tnat  tiis  pen* 
dnlnm  will  swing  back  some  day  and  a  new 
period  of  popularity  bcgin.1  o. 

SUL  PONTICELLO.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  790. 

SULZER,  S.vi-OMON',  Precentor  of  the  Jews' 
synagogue  in  Vienna,  and  reformer  of  their 
musical  service,  was  born  March  80,  1804,  at 
Hohoncms  in  Vorarll-  r:^'.  Tin'  name  was  de- 
rived from  Snlz  in  Wiu  temberg,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  family.  When  only  thirteen  he 
was  m  i<l'  iMiitor  of  the  syn  igogno  at  his  native 
village  by  tho  Kmpcror  Franz  I.,  an<l  in  1825 
wiw  called  to  Vienna  to  conduct  tho  music  at 
tho  n<nvly  built  synagogue  there.  There  he 
took  loisons  in  composition  from  Soyfried,  and 
set  himself  earnestly  to  r<?form  the  service 
by  reducing  the  old  meloflies  to  rhythm  and 
harmonising  them.  liis  collection  of  Jewish 
hymns,  under  the  name  of  '  S<"hir  ZioTi '  (tho 
Hkrpof  Zion),  was  iwefl  all  over  Germany,  ItJily. 
and  even  America;  but  it  was  imt  till  IS.'S 
that  ho  could  succeed  iu  publishing  it.  It 
contains  a  s.  tting  of  tho  92nd  Psalm  (in  Moses 
Mendelssohn's  version)  by  Sehnbert,  for  bari- 
tone solo,  and  four  men's  voices,  ma<le  iu  July 
1828,  the  autograph  of  which  is  in  possession 
of  the  synagogiie  (Xotti'bohm's  p. 
229).  In  1842  a  second  c<lition  apjH'ared,  and 
in  1 8'» .'i  a  s  econd  volume.  A  collection  of  home 
and  school  songs,  entitled  'Dudaim'  (Man- 
drakes), ap(>cars  to  be  still  in  MS.  In  1866  a 
ftte  was  held  in  his  honour  and  a  silver  laurel 
presenter!  to  him  with  the  iiis(>ription  'Thf 
Artists  of  Vienna  to  the  Ai  tist  Sulzcr.'  From 
1 8 1 4  to  1847  he  was  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
V  ienna  Conservatorium.  He  was  a  Ritter  of 
the  Order  of  Franz  Joseph  (186S),  and  carried 
tho  medals  of  various  societies.  His  voice,  a 
baritone,  is  said  to  have  been  magnificent,  Mid 


he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  insido 

and  outside  of  his  own  conununity.   Hs  died  in 
Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1890.  o.  ^ 

SUMER  IS  lOUMEN  IK  (Utin  woids,  . . 

Pn-spicc  Xfiirnla  =  Cftn'sticol^i).     A   'Rota'  or  Vltht&uiCn 
Kouud  of  great  antiquity,  tho  original  MS.  of  //    a  \^  * 
which  is  preserved  in  vol.  978  of  the  Harleian  i 
collect  ion,  in  the  I5ritish  Mn.seum. 

So  important  are  the  questions  raised  by  this 
doenment.  In  eonneotion  not  only  with  the 
history  of  the  Erit,'lish  Srhod],  but  with  that  of 
)[ediieval  Music  iu  all  other  European  countries, 
that  we  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  tiiem  to 
the  consideration  of  who  are  interested  in 
tracing  the  development  of  our  present  system 
to  its  eariiest  sources.  The  aooonii>anying  fac* 
simile  is  reduced  by  photography  from  7 /if  x 
6iV  in.,  to  6|  X  4^,  and  we  add  (pp.  750-51)  a 
solution  of  the  Canon,  in  modem  notation,  bnt 
otherwise  scored  in  exact  accordatice  with  tho 
Latin  directions  appended  to  the  original  MS. 
The  only  eharaeters  employed  in  the  original 
arc,  the  C  clef;  the  //  ratundHm  (sBb); 
square  black-tailed  notes,  sometimes  perfect  by 
position,  and  sometimes  imperfect ;  one  square 
black  note  without  a  tail  ;  and  black  lozenge- 
sliaped  notes,  also  withoat  tails ;  except  in 
one  solitary  case  which  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive to  be  accidental — the  first  of  the  three 
notes  song  to  the  word  '  in. '  These  are  replaced, 
in  the  rednetion,  by  the  O  clef  for  the  fotir  upper 
{larts,  and  the  F  clef  for  the  two  lower  ones, 
forming  tho  Pes  ;  by  dottc^I  semibreves  for  the 
tailed  notes,  wlien  {terfect,  and  semibreves  with- 
out dote  for  those  that  are  imperfect  ;  by  a 
semibreve  without  a  dot  for  the  single  untailed 
square  note  ;  by  minims  for  the  untailed  lozenge- 
shaped  notes  ;  and  by  a  dotted  minim,  followed 
hy  a  crotchet,  for  the  solitary  lozenge-shaped 
note  with  a  tail.  For  the  time-signature,  wo 
have  nsi'd  the  cirds^  anrl  the  figitre  3,  indicative 
of  Perfect  Time,  in  combination  witii  the  Lesser 
Prolation — a  form  closely  corresi)Ouding  with 
the  signature  3-2  in  modem  miuic. 

Wo  have  thought  it  n«»o«sar}'  to  print  tho 
solution  of  the  Canon  in  rxt-v^o,  because,  to  the 
l>est  of  our  belief,  no  correct  Score  has  hitherto 
[('.'•.  in  1883]  been  j'ul'li'ihed.  Hawkins  clearly 
misunderstooil  the  two  Ligatures  in  the  7V«, 
and  misprinted  the  passage,  at  every  repeti- 
tion. Burner  corrected  this  mistake  ;  but  'mth 
historians  li  ivo  givi-n  an  erroneous  a<laptation 
of  the  text  to  the  notes,  in  ban  41  d  ■fv/.,'  at  the 
words  '  Wei  singes  thii  cuceu  nc  swik  thu  naner 
nu  '  ;  and  both,  in  bjir  40,  hive  systematically 
misprinted  the  note  sung  to  the  second  syllable 
of  'cnccu,'  giving  ()  instead  of  A  every  time  it 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  iu  certain  bars  U 
agrees  better  than  A  with  Hawkins's  misprinted 
P'-s,  but  with  Murasy's  correct  Pes,  it  makes  a 
horrible  discoril, 

'  Th*  rel«Mi*^«  are  tooor  own  *cor«.  the  ban  in  whk-h  aft 
nuMband  for  Uw  rmimi'*  coavmiam. 
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With  tho  foosUnilo  and  its  solution  More 
them,  otir  midi^rs  will  1«'  able  to  criticisti  tho 
oitioious  hazarded,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Rota  ;  which  opinions  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail. 

The  MS.  was  tirst  described  by  Mr.  Wanley, 
the  famons  antiqoaiy,  who,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  Librarian  to  the  l<!arl  of  Oxford, 
M'roto  an  account  of  it  in  his  Catalogue  of  tlu 
HarhkMMSS.  about  the  year  1709  ;  aarigning 
to  it  no  jtositivo  <late,  but  pronomn  iiiL,'  it  to  be 
by  far  tho  oldest  example  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  met  with* — an  aaaertion  wMeh  tBtat  be 
receivi  d  with  all  rcti>oct,  since  Mr.  Wanley  was 
not  only  a  learned  antiquary,  but  an  aocom- 
pliehed  mneieian. 

In  tho  yc.ir  1770  Sir  .Tolin  TTawkius  mon- 
tioued  the  Kota  in  the  tirst  volume  of  his 
Hilary  of  iftuie^  illuBtrating  his  description 
by  a  copy  of  the  Oui/fti,  in  tho  original  sijuaro 
black  notes,  followed  by  a  not  very  correct 
solution  of  the  canon,  scored  for  six  voices, 
ill  ■liKliiig  tliost?  wliicli  sing  tho  Pen.  Hawkins 
imagines  the  term  '  Rota '  to  ajiply  to  the  Latin 
rather  than  the  English  *  words ;  and  refers  the 
MS.  to  '  about  the  middle  of  the  l.'>th  century, 
on  the  ground  that  the  .kiusic  is  of  the  kind 
called  (hntttt  figurattu^  which  appears  to  have 
1m  t'u  the  invention  of  .Tohn  of  Dunstiible,  wh  ) 
wrote  ou  the  CaHtu*  meHSumbilis,  and  died  in 
1466/  This  statement,  however,  mvalTsa  an 
anachronism  whidi  renders  Hawkinsli  Oflinion 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Mii.  absolutely  worthless. 

Dr.  Bumey,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
History,  describeil  the  composition  as  not  being 
much  later  than  the  ISth  or  14th  century, 
printed  a  copy  of  the  Canon  in  the  original 
mediaival  Notation,  and  subjoined  a  complete 
score,  more  correct  than  that  supplied  by  Haw- 
kins, yet  not  altogether  free  from  errors. 

Ritson  referred  the  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century ;  and  fancied — not  without  reason 
— that  neither  Hawkins  nor  Biuruey  cared  to 
risk  their  repntation  by  meutiotting  a  date 
which  conld  soaroely  ikil  to  cause  advene 
criticism. 

In  1819  Dr.  Busby  reprinted  the  Rota,  follow- 

ing  Hurney's  version  of  tlie  score,  note  for  note, 
including  its  errors,  and  referring  tiio  MS.  to 
the  l.'ith  century.-* 

In  April  18i>2  Sir  FrL-dorii  k  Madden  wrote 
some  motuorunda  on  the  tlydeaf  of  the  volume, 
referring  the  entire  MS.,  *  except  some  writing 
on  IT.  1.^-1 7  '  (with  wliich  wc  are  not  concerned), 
to  the  13th  century  ;  and  stating  his  belief  that 
*thc  earlier  jHirtion  of  thisvolunio  [/.''.  that  whii  h 
rontains  the  Kota]  was  written  in  the  Abbey  of 
Keading,  about  the  year  1240.  Com]iare  the 
Ohiu  in  the  Oslendare  with  those  in  the  Calendar 

I  8m  MflfavM  of  the  H0*Mmn  Jf«K.  (wl.  L  Xo.  9im,  ta  tlM 

Llt»r»ry  of  tb«  Rrltiah  M'i~'iiiii. 

'•'  On  thl>  pnUit.  h«  (1v<-.  t)i<-  laiithurity  i.f  On  CtuKr.  «hn  wj»  thit 
thf  t«nn  '  Rota '  maM  MictcnUjr  applUd  to  OCTtaln  hrmua. 

'  a  e<iMr«l  «Mmv  4r  4r«M.  «^  L  ffw  MMOl  TLrotoB,  tllM. 


of  the  Cartularv  of  Keatling  in  the  MS.  Cott. 
Vesi).  E.V.-I-\M.  April  IStrJ.' 

In  1855  Mr.  William  Chappell  dcscribe«l  the 
MS.  minutely  in  his  Pojntlar  Afume  of  the  Ohten 
Tinif,  iIlu.Htrating  hi.s  remarks  by  a  facsimile  of 
the  MS.  printed  in  tlie  original  colours.*  The 
author  took  an  intense  interest  in  this  most 
valuable  MS.  ;  atul,  after  much  laborious  jc 
search,  collected  evidence  enough  to  lead  him  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  written  at  tiM  Abbey  of 
Reading,  by  a  monk  nanier]  Jnlni  of  Fornsete, 
about  tlie  year  1226,  or  quite  certainly  not  more 
than  ten  years  later.  For  the  grounds  on  which 
he  bases  this  eoiiclusifin  \M'  !:tu>t  rvlVr  '>iir  readers 
to  his  own  writings  ou  the  subject.  One  of  his 
discoveries,  however,  is  so  important  that  we 
rannnt  pass  it  over  without  s]>ecial  notice.  The 
volume  which  contains  the  Kota  contains  also  a 
number  of  satirical  poems,  written  in  rhymed 
Latin  by  Oualterus  Mahap(\Valter  Mapes,  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford).'*  Among  these  u  a  Satire 
entitled  Apvd  avaros,^  bristling  with  puns,  one 
of  whieli  elo.sely  concerns  our  present  subject, 
and  l)eli>s,  in  no  small  dM^ree,  to  establish  the 
antiquity  of  the  Rota.  The  Poet  counsels  his 
readers  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursuetl  by 
thoee  who  wish  to  'move'  the  Roman  Law- 
Courts.  After  numerous  directions,  each  enforced 
V>y  a  pan,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

CominiH!to  notario  nnineni  inininds, 

tiUtitu  causae  subtrahot,  ({uaiido,  cur,  et  unde, 

St  Connaa  soltfiieist  cauones  rotnndac? 

Ajmd  aparot,  69-71. 

Now,  the  significance  of  this  venerable  pun, 
as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  KoUi,  is  very 
remarkable.  In  a  i>oeni,  transcribed,  as  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  assures  u.<»,  long  before  the 
niitldle  of  ;Ih  i  'th  i  .utiiry,  Walter  Ma{>es',  an 
English  ecclesiastie,  s]K  ak8of  'subjecting  Canons  . 
to  tho  form  of  (tlie)  Kotuid,'  with  a  homely 
«nhYW  whieli  jTitves  that  his  rea<Icrs  must  have 
been  too  familiar  with  Itoth  Round  and  Canon, 
to  stand  in  any  danger  of  nustaking  tlie  drift  of 
the  allusion.  This  form  of  music,  then,  must 
have  l)oen  common,  in  England,  Ijefore  the  ndddlc 
of  the  1 3th  century.  Walter  MajK's  beans  witnes;* 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  English  school,  as  repre- 
Sientcd  by  the  Rota,  is  at  least  a  century  an-l  i 
half  oMrr  than  the  tirst  Kleniish  school  aa 
repn  sciited  l)y  the  works  of  Dufay,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  {'haitpt-ll  for  tlie  diseovei  y  of 
the  jeit  ifcjquU  in  which  tho  tircunistanco  is 
reconled. 

Turning  from  English  to  Contiio  ntiil  eiitics, 
we  lirst  lind  the  Kota  introduced  to  the  tierman 
musical  world  by  Forkel,  who,  in  the  year  1788, 
described  it  in  his  AUijiuiciHe  Oeschicht>'  iIt 
Musih  ;  repiod dicing  Burney's  copy  of  the  Guida, 

«  fvi^M'  tr  .Vatic  o/tkr  Oliltn  Thnr.  2  toU.  (UnwioB. 

H.>.>  Wnnlvjr'n  nrnMli*,  in  tbt  Catnlofua  (jf  rk«  jr«rl.  MtK. 
•■  lUrl  MSH.  078.  fol.  ma  (forti]«rI)r  nanitwrad  mn.  and  ICSa>. 
•     W  hell  th»u  «rt  wilt  to  th»  >of»rT  pour  In  thy  |^fti^ 

Hi-  will  thtn  kt  'HI'  •  '  Itllritr  tln'r-  (MUi  tbi- CHItlt,  WlilB.  Wb^. 
or  vbencmoever  It  uuiy  bitv.!  attarn, 

AaS  vUl  MbjHt  Um  OawMM  to  Um  teui  g(  llM  Bvwrf. 
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in  the  old  black  square-headed  notation  (f7ros- 
Fa),&nd  also  his  nwlemisod  acoro,  in  somibrcvcs 
and  minims,  accompanying  these  by  Wanley's 
remarks,  cojiicd  from  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 
To  this  ho  added  a  corollary  of  his  own  to  the 
effect  that  though  the  MS.  proves  this  species  of 
Canon  to  have  liecn  well  known  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 5tli  century,  and  probably  much  earlier, 
the  musicians  of  that  period  were  not  saffieietitly 
barnod  to  combine  it  with  good  harmony — 
assertions  wliich  lose  much  of  their  weight  from 
the  self-evident  fact  that  they  rest  upon  infonna- 
tioil  obtained  entirely  at  secnnd-han<l,  and  not 
even  corroKorattHl  by  examinution  of  the  original 
MS.,  which  it  is  clear  that  Forkel  nc\-er  saw.' 

The  next  German  critic  to  whom  it  occurretl 
to  touch  on  t!ie  snliject  Wivs  Amhrm,  who,  in 
vohune  ii.  at  liis  i;iv:it  work,  follows  Forkel's 
example,  bymiotiiig  Wanley's  description,  and, 
on  the  nntliority  of  Hawkins,  referring  tlioMS. 
— wliicli  he  himself  clearly  never  saw — to  tlu^ 
middle  of  the  15th  centnry.'  It  is  indee<l  quite 
c^-rtaiu  that  at  this  poriwi  at  l^ast  Amliros's 
kimwledgu  of  tho  history  of  English  art  wa.s 
derived  entirely  from  the  paget  of  Hawkins  and 
Burney. 

In  1885  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the 
Belgian  mvant  Coussemaker,  who  deaeribed  the 
MS.  as  WTitten  in  tho  year  1226 — or  at  the 
Utest,  1236 — by  John  of  Fornsete,  '  a  Monk  of 
the  Abbey  of  Reading,  in  Berkahire.'^  But  the 
statement  rests  entirely  on  information  derived 
from  Mr.  Chappell,  Coussemaker  himself  never 
having  aeen  the  MS.  True,  in  another  work,* 
he  speaks  more  indepndently  ;  and  in  his  own 
name  asserts  the  Kota  to  have  been  \mtten  by 
*th»  Xonk  of  Rsftding.'  htfon  tho  year  1226. 
But  he  nowhere  tells  US  that  ho  OTamtniwi  the 
Ms.  for  himself. 

In  1868  tiie  ailment  was  reanmed  by  Am* 
brns,  who,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Hixfnrii, 
confessed  himself  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  OooaMtnaker,  and  undoubtedly  refers  the  Rota 
to  the  year  122*^.  P>iit  here  a^jaiii  it  is  clear 
that  tho  opinion  is  not  his  own  ;  and  that  he 
hiuuelf  never  saw  tho  original  MS.* 

And  now,  having  conipan-d  tho  views  enter- 
tained by  the  beat  historians  of  tho  past  with 
those  set  forth  by  the  latest  and  most  eom* 
]M't»'iit  critics  of  tlie  jiresent  day,  it  ivmiiins 
only  that  we  should  place  before  our  readers  the 
resnlts  of  our  own  eareftil  and  long-continued 
study  of  the  orit^inal  MS.* 

While  receiving  with  duo  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  tho  writers  already  quoted,  we  cannot 
but  fssl  that  in  most  cases  their  authority  is 
weakened,  almost  to  worthlessnesa,  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  itnsts  on  evideiice  oollscted  sntirely 
fttseoond'hand.  Noither  Forkel,  Consssmaksr, 

I  Atlf.  Onrhlrhff  it.  Vm*».  II-  m-WK>     'l.ciliilg.  ir«W.l 
■>  r.v.rA.vWr  ,Ut  JUutik.  t4iiii.  11.  pp.  4rM7.'V    i  Hri^Uii.  1*54  > 
^^£'i«rr  JtaniwMifii*  auM  ait.  ft  xiU.  itMei,  Dp.  144.  150l  (Pftrl*. 


nor  Ambros  ever  saw  the  orij^inal  document ; 
their  statements,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  con- 
fuse than  to  enlighten  llie  inqnirer.  Still, 
great  as  are  the  anonuiUes  with  which  the 
subject  is  surrounded,  we  do  not  believe  them 
to  bo  irreconcilable.  Some  critics  have  tmsted 
to  the  peculiar  cnunterpoint  of  the  Rota,  as  the 
only  safe  guide  to  its  prolmble  antiquity. 
Others  have  laid  greater  stress  upon  the  freedom 
of  its  melody.  We  believe  that  the  one  quality 
can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  other, 
and  that  the  student  who  considers  them 
sejarately,  and  without  ajtecial  reference  to  the 
c^ligraphy  of  tho  MS.,  stamis  but  a  slender 
chance  of  arriving  at  the  tnith.  Wo  proitose 
to  call  attention  to  each  of  these  tfares  points, 
beginning  with  that  which  seems  to  us  the 
most  imiHjrtant  of  all — the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  MS. 

1.  The  style  of  the  handwriting  corresponds 
ao  closely  with  that  in  common  use  during  the 
earlior  half  of  the  ISth  century  that  no  one 
accustomed  to  the  examination  of  Kn<;lish  MSS. 
of  that  {>eriod  can  }M)8sibly  mistake  it.  So 
]>ositive  are  the  indioatioao  on  this  point,  that 
Sir  Frederick  Madden — one  of  the  most  learne<i 
l>al<T'ographers  of  the  19th  century— did  tot 
hesitate  to  express  his  own  conviction,  in  terras 
which  leave  no  room  for  argument.  The  i>resci  t 
librarian.  Sir  R.  Maunde  Thom]>son,  uulicsitat- 
ingly  endorses  Sir  F.  Madden's  judgment ;  and 
the  Piil;i'o<;raphical  Society  lias  also  corroborated 
it,  in  connection  with  an  autotype  facaimile — 
Part  VIII.  Plato  126  (London,  1878)— referred 
to  the  year  1240. 

Fortonately  the  MS.  is  in  such  jterfect  pre- 
servation that  the  corrections  mad«  during  its 
preparation  can  ho  distinctly  traced.  In  a  few 
places  the  ink  used  for  the  Antipliou  on  tho 
pireoeding  page  can  bo  seen  through  tho  VoUnm ; 
but  apart  from  ih<'  s{K>ts  traceaMc  to  this  cause, 
there  are  a  cousiderublo  number  of  evident 
erasures,  dearly  contemporary  with  tho  original 
handwriting,  and  corrcrted  by  tlie  same  hand, 
and  in  the  stinic  ink.  The  second  note  on 
stave  1  was  originally  an  F.  The  first  sud 
second  notes  on  stavi;  4  \v,  ri-  originally  two  C's  ; 
the  fourth  note  was  a  D  ;  and  tho  fifth  a  C. 
Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  notes,  in  the 
s.niK'  Stave,  there  are  tmci  .s  of  a  I"),  ami  ulso  of 
an  F :  the  D  has  certainly  been  erased  to  make 
room  for  tho  present  not« ;  the  appearance  of 
the  F  is  pro<luced  by  a  note  showing  throti>.'h 
from  the  opposite  side.  The  eighth  note  on 
this  stave  was  an  B.  Over  tho  ligature  which 
immediately  follows  there  are  traces  of  a  C : 
and,  towards  the  end  of  this  stave,  a  last 
erasure  has  been  made,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  solitary  black  square  note.  The  marks 
which  show  through  tlie  vellum  are  to  be  found 
near  the  l»cginning  of  stave  3,  and  in  ser^rd 
other  places.  Neither  these  nor  the  erasnrrs 
are  to  be  aeon  in  our  fiusimilo,  tbongh  tiaccs  of 
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)ot)x  may  bo  found  in  th«  autotype  of  the 

,K*ala;o^rui>1iical  Soriety. 

2.  The  niixed  chaiucter  of  the  Part- Writing 
liaa  puzzled  many  an  able  eominentator ;  for, 

si«lc  liy  si'lt'  Avitli  passa^'os  of  nulest  Discuiit.  it 
t-xhibita  progreasiuua  which  might  well  have 
piiAsed  unoensnred  in  the  tur  later  days  of 
I'alestriiitt,    Tlio  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  24th 
l>ai-s  are  in  Strict  Two  Part  Counterjioiut  of  the 
Kii-st    auil   Second   Order,   of  irreproachable 
liurity.*     l^ut,  iu  ]>asaing  from  the  9th  to  the 
10th,  and  from  the  13th  to  the  14th  bars,  a 
tlagraut  violation  of  the  first  cai\liual  rule- 
>  resalta  in  the  formation  of  Gonaeeutive  Fifths 
1  ..  twct  ii  the  first  and  third  Cantus  itarts,  in  the 
oue  case,  and  between  the  second  and  fourth 
Canttts  in  the  other.   The  same  rule  is  broken, 
between  Cantus  11.  and  Bassus  I.,  in  {ut-ssin::; 
from  V»ar  17  to  hi\r  18  ;  and,  in  bars  37,  38, 
89,  a  siniilar  infraction  of  the  rule  prtnluces  no 
les3  than  thrf<>   Ci>nse<-utive   Fifths  between 
CantuH  I.  and  liansns  II.     Between  bare  29  and 
30,  Cautuji  I.  and  II.  sing  Couitecutivo  Uuisoua  ; 
and  the  error  is  repeated,  between  bars  88,  34, 
l)y  Cantus  II.  and  Cantus  III.,  sitmdtaneously 
with  Consecutive  Fifths  between  both  these 
FartsandOsntasI.  Similar  lindts  are  retieated, 
as  the  Rota  proceeds,  with  persistent  regularity. 

Now,  the  smooth  progressions  shown  iu  the 
4th,  8th,  and  U4th  biirs  are  as  stringently  for- 
bidden in  the  Diaphonia  of  the  11th  and  r2th 
centuries  as  the  Cou.s<'(  utive  Fifths  in  bars  37, 
38,  and  39  are  in  the  Counterpoint  of  the  15th 
and  16th,  or  even  in  that  of  the  14th  century. 
To  whieh  of  these  epoclis,  then,  are  we  to  refer 
the  Rota  ?  The  peculiarity  of  the  Part-writing 
clearly  affords  as  no  means  whatever  of  answer- 
ing the  question,  but  is  calculated  ratln  r  t>> 
mislead  tliau  to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
point  at  issue. 

3.  TiU"niug  from  the  Part-Writiiij;  to  the 
mehxly,  we  tind  this  iwrvadcfl  by  a  freedom  of 
rhythm,  a  merry  graceful  swing,  immeasurably 
in  advance  of  any  kind  of  polyphonio  music  of 
earli.  r  date  tlian  the  {teculiar  to  the  later 

decades  of  the  Idth  century — to  which  decades 
no  eritie  has  ever  yet  had  the  hardihood  to 
refer  the  Rota.  But  this  flowing  rhythm  is 
not  at  all  in  advance  of  many  a  Folk  son;;  of 
quite  init'athomable  anti(iuity.  The  merry  grace 
of  a  popular  melody  is  no  jiroof  of  its  late  origin. 
The  dates  of  .such  melolies  are  so  uncertain, 
that  the  element  of  chronology  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  eliminated  l¥om  the  history 
of  the  earlier  forms  of  national  inasic.  In  most 
ciises  the  original  poetry  and  music  owed  their 
origin,  in  all  probabUi^,  to  the  same  heart  and 
voice.  The  melodies  were  not  coniposed,  but 
inspired.  If  the  verses  to  wliieh  tliey  were  in- 
dcbtt'd  lor  their  exiatence  were  light  and  trip- 
ping, 80  were  they.  If  the  verses  were  gloomy, 
thu  melodies  naturally  corresponded  with  them. 

>  8«* >»TBicT  C«>t'ii>KHruiiiT,  attt;  |>p>.  TSS-XI.       <  Iktd.  "itL 


And  because  their  authors,  however  tinskilled 
they  might  be  in  the  theory  of  music,  wen-  in 
the  couataut  habit  of  hearing  churcli  melodies 
sung  in  the  ecelesiastical  modes,  they  natnrally 
conl'orined,  in  most  ca.««\s,  to  the  tonality  of 
those  venerable  scales.  W  e  believe  the  melody 
of  the  Rota  to  be  an  inspiration  of  this  kind — 
a  folk-song,  pure  and  sim)>le,  in  the  transfKised 
Ionian  Mode,  owin^,'  its  origin  to  the  author 
either  of  the  English  or  liie  Latin  verses  to 
which  it  is  )f^ded. 

Now.  some  folk-songs  of  great  anti-piity 
INMkiesa  the  rare  and  very  curious  peculiarity  of 
falling  into  Oanon  of  tiieir  own  aeeord.  An 

old  vefsioti  of  '  Drop.s  of  lirandy  '  forms  a  very 
fair  Canon  iu  the  unison  for  two  voices.  The 
melody  of  the  Rota — if  we  ars  right  in  be- 
lieviug  it  to  be  a  genuine  folk  song — possesses 
this  fiuality  in  a  very  remarkable  dcf^ec.  What 
more  probable,  then,  than  tiiat  a  light-hearted 
young  Poetnlant  should  troll  it  forth,  on  some 
bright  May-moniitig.  during  the  hour  of  rei-rea- 
tion  I  That  a  second  Novice  should  chime  iu  a 
little  later  ?  That  the  eflisot  of  the  Oanon  should 
1k!  noticed,  adtnired,  and  cxpi^rimentsd  upOD, 
until  the  brethren  found  that  four  of  them  wuld 
sing  the  tnne,  one  after  the  other,  in  very  pleasant 
harmony  '  Tliere  must  have  l)een  iiiauy  a  learned 
Discantor  at  Reading  ca]table -ot  modilying  a 
note  or  two  of  the  melotiy,  hero  and  there,  tor 
the  pur{K)se  of  making  its  phrases  iit  the  more 
smoothly  together.  So  learned  a  musician 
would  have  found  no  dithcuity  whatever  iu 
adding  the  ;i«s  as  a  support  to  the  whole — 
and  the  thing  was  done.  The  harmony  sug- 
gested, in  the  first  instance,  by  a  veritable 
*  Dutch  CSoncert,'  became  a  Round  or  Canon  of 
the  kind  provd  by  Chapj^ell's  opiM>rtune  dis- 
covery of  the  Latin  pun  [see  above],  to  have 
Ix'en  already  familiar  to  English  ears  ;  for  which 
very  reason  it  was  all  the  more  likely,  in  a  case 
like  the  }>r''Heiit.  t'>  have  been  indebted  for  its 
coufectiou  to  a  happy  accident. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is  of  course  purely 
hyjKjthetical.  We  do  not.  however,  make  it 
with  the  intention  of  evading  a  grave  chrono- 
logical diffienlty  by  a  mere  idle  guess.  The 
inflnenoe  exercised  by  the  jMjint  we  are  consider- 
ing upon  the  history  of  medijeval  music  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Early  English  behuol  in 
I>articalar,  is  of  so  grsat  imi>ortance,  that  the 
element  of  conjecture  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place  iu  any  chain  of  reasoning  profeasiug  to 
solve  the  diffienltiee  of  an  enigma  whieh  has 
puzzled  the  Ix'st  musical  antiquaries  of  the  age. 
We  venture,  therefore,  to  propose  no  conjectural 
theory,  but  simply  to  epitomxM  the  results  of  a 
long  course  of  stn  ly  v  h'u-h  has  rsndend  the 
Reading  MS.  familiar  to  us  as  our  own 
handwriting  :  submitting  it  to  our  readers  with 
all  |>ossibIe  deliberation,  as  a  means  of  account- 
ijig  for  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Rota  which 
would   otherwi^   remain  inexplicable.  It 
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accounts  for  a  freedom  of  niolo<ly  immcastirably 
in  advance  of  that  attained  by  the  bait  poly- 
phonfata  ei  fhe  15th  eentmy,  whether  in  the 
Flemish  or  Italian  nchool.  It  accounts  for  the 
tFaoflcription,  in  a  handwriting  of  the  13th 
oentury,  of  progrearions  which  were  not  sane* 
tione<l  by  .sc|i,.l  i>; ir  autlunity  nv.ti]  tli-?  ITtth  ; 
and  at  the  samo  time  lur  the  admixture  with 
these  of  other  itrogrcssions,  which  in  the  15th 
eentniy  would  have  been  peremptorily  for- 
bidden ;  in  other  words,  it  accounts  for  simul- 
tsaeons  obedience  to  two  distinct  oodee  of  law 
diametrically  opjMsed  to  each  other :  two 
siyatems  of  part -writing  which  never  were,  and 
nerercoaldiby  any  poBsibility.be  simnltaneonely 
••nfidced — viz.  the  law  of  counterpoint,  which, 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  forbade  the 
approach  to  a  Perfect  Ooncord  in  ilmihur  motion  ; 
and  that  of  Diaphonia,  which  in  the  1 1th  and 
12th  practically  enjoined  it,  by  employing  no 
ottterintervals  Uian  doubled  Fourths,  Fifths,  and 
Octaves.  It  accounts  for  the  era.sure.s  to  which 
we  have  already  called  attention  ;  placing  them 
in  the  light  of  improvements,  rather  than  that 
of  necessary  corrections.  Moreover,  it  accounts, 
with  still  greater  signiticance,  for  the  othemrise 
inexplicable  absence  of  a  whole  army  of  familiar 
progressions,  conventional  forms  of  ornamental - 
tion,  Catlences  •  true,  false,  plain,  diminished, 
modal,  or  medial,  and  of  licences  innumerable, 
li,  after  the  substitution  of  Counterpoint 
lor  Discant,  never  failed  to  present  themselves 
at  every  tarn  in  Polyphonic  compositions  of 
every  kind,  produced  in  every  school  in  Europe. 
These  anomalies  have  not  been  accounted  for 
by  any  critic  who  has  hitherto  treated  the 
subject  Yet  surely  those  who  doubt  tlic 
antiquity  of  the  Rota,  on  the  ground  of  its  a<i- 
vauced  construction,  owe  us  some  explanation  as 
to  the  presence  of  this  advanced  style  in  certain 
passages  only.  We  .wrely  nep<l  some  information 
as  to  how  it  came  to  jmss  that  tiic  i>iece  was 
written  in  throe  distinct  styles ;  two,  of  part- 
writing,  sojianite<l  by  an  interval  of  two  or 
thrse  centuries  at  least  ;  and  one,  of  melody, 
which,  if  not  the  result  of  an  inspired  folk-song;, 
of  remotest  antiquity,  must  bring  us  down  to 
a  iH>riod  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  Monodia 
in  the  1 7th  century.  Our  theory,  if  admissible  at 
all,explains  all  these  things.  A  Iramed  musician, 
deliberately  intending  to  write  a  Canon  for  six 
voices  would,  had  he  lived  in  the  1 2th  centnry, 
have  a<lopted  the  style  obsw-rvablc  in  bars  37, 
38,  and  39,  as  that  of  the  entire  comjtosition. 
Another,  flourishing  in  the  15th  century,  would 
have  coiitiiicd  himself  to  that  shuwii  in  bars  in  1. 
6,  8,  and  I'nit,  tliough  the  later  saianl  would 
never  have  passed  the  Fifths  and  Oetaves,  the 
earlier  one,  li.id  lie-  j)osst'sscd  sufficient  natural 
genius  to  enable  him  to  rise  al>ove  the  pedantry 
of  the  age,  would  surely  have  excused  a  great 
<lcal  of  what  lie  consider'- i  nd  tntt^'bt  to  bo 
licence.    Finding  that  a  ^topular  melody  of  the  | 


day  fitted  together,  in  certain  place?,  in  a — to 
his  eai- — delightful  succession  of  similar  Perfect 
Oonooids,  he  would  sorely  have  forgiven  certain 
other  jmssages  which  defied  his  niles,  but. 
judged  ^  biB  natural  instinct,  did  not  '  sound 
bad.'  Whether  John  of  Pomsete  did  reallj 
roJistruct  f3l6  Rota  on  this  principle  or  not 
we  can  never  know  for  certain ;  but,  since  the 
accident  we  have  suggested  oertainlj  haa  hap* 
pcned,  and  been  turned  to  advantage  in  other 
cases,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sap- 
poaition  that  it  may  have  happened  before,  in 
that  which  we  are  now  ooiuridering. 

Tl)c  fact  that  no  other  En|^h  Rota  of  equal 
anii<{uity  with  this  has  as  yet  been  brought  to 
light  proves  nothing.  Tlic  wonder  is.  not  that 
wo  can  find  no  similar  examples,  but  that  evm 
this  one  should  have  escaped  the  wholeesle 
destruction  which  devastated  our  C.ithedral  and 
Monastic  Libraries,  first,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards,  during  the 
course  of  the  Civil  Wars.  Moreover,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Reading  MS.,  though  it 
contains  only  one  Rota,  contains  no  less  than 
three  Latin  Antiphons,  two  for  three  voiccJi, 
and  one  for  four ;  and  that  the  Chaucer  M8.* 
of  very  little  later  date,  contains  several  com- 
]x)sitions  for  two  voici  s,  all  tending  to  prove  the 
early  date  at  which  the  art  of  }x>lyphonic  com- 
position was  cultivated  in  England.'    w.  s.  R. 

SUNDERLAND,  Mrs.,  [whose  maiden  name 
was  SrsAN  SvKKs,  was  bom  at  Brighouse,  York- 
shire, April  30,  l'^^9,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  ganlencr.  Her  voice  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Luke  Settle,  a  Idacksmith  at  a 
village  near  Brighouse,  who,  hearing  her  singing 
in  her  father's  garden,  olferetl  to  teach  her. 
She  aftcrwanlsjoined  the  HalifaxChoral  .Society, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dau  Sugdon,  who  gave 
her  her  lirst  fee,  of  five  shillings,  for  singing 
a  wdo  at  the  cjuarterly  coik  -  rt  of  the  Society. 
Iler  next  inijtortant  apjKaraiice  as  a  solo  singer 
was  on  Feb.  19,  1838,  at  a  concert  given  in 
the  Exch,inge  Rooms.  Bradfonl.  She  next 
had  five  montlis"  training  in  lymdon,]  and  »oon 
became  a  local  celebrity,  wjus  styled  tne  *  YoA- 
shire  Queen  of  Song,'  and  fur  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  tlic  kadiug  vocalist 
in  the  North  of  England.  She  was  ^yiieally 
robust,  and  lier  voice  was  a  high  soprano  of 
gre^t  force  and  volume,  whidi  she  managed 
with  much  expression.  Her  repertory  was 
chiefly  eompose*!  of  fhe  prineiji.'il  s<iiii.'h  in  the 
'  Messiah,'  '  Judas,'  and  the  '  Creation  '  ;  but  alio 
had  also  some  seeidar  songs,  mostly  of  a  popular 
kind.  Her  fii-st  ajqioarance  in  I>ondon  was  in 
the  'Messiah'  at  Exeter  Hall,  Nov.  2,  1849,  and 
she  oontinned  to  sing  lirrt  sopnao  for  the 

•  AniiiiUI  MBS.  So.  W  Smt  S.i>iir,  anu.  |j.  SW.  Th*  Sf.int- 
pellirr  MS.  t>  c«rt«lnly  nn  u]<lrr  than  thtii.«n<l  pmhsbly-  n.>t  w,  oM 

"  Fusbrokx,  In  hit  BHIi*  Mtm'tckim  ivti].!!.  p.  US'.  teUi  >i.  Out 
U>«  KKK  "f  the  .\iiicl<vS«xi>n  iiH>nk>c«i>>1«t«4<if  »  meUradot  Agiu«t« 

l>l.r  iiit.  til  h  thr  v.jrliiin  Vi'tor..  fnllnwtnic  ultr  I 
prriH'tn  ^l^y  r''(»Attn(f  <lifTrrrlit  wonU  at  tH»  MAtlHr  I 
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''Sacred  Harmonic  Sodety  and  other  bodies  in  fhe 

•  ^Icssiah,' '  Creation,'  '  Elijah,'  etc.,  until  1856. 
The  directors  of  the  Antient  Concerts  esteemed 
tiei*  voice  and  cxiaession  so  much  that  they 
c> tiered  to  send  her  abroad  for  further  tuition, 
linieetl,   had  her  early  training  equalled  the 
«l^uality  of  her  voice  and  her  natural  feeling, 
'  there  can  be  little  doubt  tluit  the  woald  have 
risen   to  very  great  general  eminence.  [She 
)  l'i*e4}uently  sang  at  Leeds  concerts,  notably  at 
the  opening  of  the  Town  TUQ  hy  Queen  Yietoria 
in  1 858,  and  at  the  first  of  the  Leeds  Festivals 
in  the  same  year.     Her  last  a])]>oarance  in 
public  was  in  the  'Messiah,'  at  Hudderstield, 
June  8,  1894.    Mrs.  Sunderland  married  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  ]nr  husband  lieirig  a  liutr  lier. 
Their  golden  wedding  was  celebrated  by  a 
concert  on  June  7,  1888,  the  proceeds  of  which 
Ix  ljx'd  to  found  the  Sunderland  Vo<  al  Prise  for 
.   natives  of  the  West  Kidlng  of  Yorkshire.  She 
died  on  May  7,  1906.]   o.;  additions  in  sqnsre 
bracket.s  by  f.  k. 

SUPER.  I.  The  Livtin  preposition,  'above/ 
m  used  in  organ  ternunology  to  denote  the 
ootave  aboTe,  and  is  aometimee,  bat  of  course 
erroneously,  used  for  '  octave '  (see  Cnri'LF.n). 
II.  The  supernumeraries  in  a  theatre,  who 
appear  in  crowded  scenes,  but  do  not  speak, 
sing,  or  dancei  are  techniciilly  called  '  Supers.' 

8UPEKT0NIG.    The  second  note  of  the 
scale  u])wards,  ss  D  in  the  key  of  0.    It  is 
brought  into  much   prominence   in  modern 
music  as  the  dominant  note  of  the  dominant 
key.    The  strong  tendency  to  tind  the  chief 
balance  and  antithesis  in  that  key,  and  to 
introduce  the  seconrl  subject  of  a  nmvement  in 
it,  as  well  as  tlie  tendency  to  make  for  that 
point  CTcn  in  the  }irogre.s8  of  a  )>eriod,  necessarily 
throws  much  stress  ujuan  tlie  root-note  of  the 
hamony  which  leads  most  directly  to  its  tonic 
harmony,  and  this  is  the  dominant  of  the  new 
key  or  supertonie  of  the  original  one.    It  has 
consequently  become  so  familiar,  thut  its  major 
chonl  and  the  chord  of  the  minor  seventh  built 
npon  it,  although  chromatic,  are  freely  used  as 
j>art  of  til''  oripii.-il  key,  cpiite  irrespe<'tive  of 
the  inference  of  modulation  w  hich  they  originally 
carried.    Some  theorists  recognise  these  ehords 
as  ftart  of  the  harmonic  complement  of  the  key, 
and  conse<juently  derive  several  of  the  most 
chaiacteristic  and  familiar  chromatic  oombina* 
lions  from  tlie  supertonie  ro<tt.    [For  the  chord 
of  the  sixth  on  the  supertonie  see  Sixth, 
anU,  p.  478.1  «r.  H.  il.  ••. 

SUPPA,  vON,  known  as  Pravz  von  Siipfi^, 
was  of  Bcliririii  descent,  though  his  family  for 
two  generations  had  lived  at  Cremona  ;  he 
I       was  bom  at  Spalato,  or  on  board  ship  near 
it,  April  18,  1820,  and  his  full  b.iptismal 
I       name  was  Fkantrsco  Ezf.ckikle  £rM£NSOI].I>o 
!      Cavalikiie  Sun-E  Df.melli.     His  tests  far 
^      music  developed  early.    At  eleven  he  learned 
I      the  Ante,  at  thirteen  harmony,  and  at  fifteen 


produced  a  nuns  at  the  Franeisean  draieh  sA 

Zara.  [A  piece  calle<l '  Der  Apfel '  was  prodnosd 
privately  at  Zara  in  1834.]  His  father,  however, 
had  other  views  for  him,  and  .sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Padua.  Hut  music  asserted  itself; 
}je  learned  from  Cigala  and  Ferrari,  and  wToto 
incessantly.  At  tliis  moment  his  father  died, 
the  mother  settled  in  Vienna,  where  n«ncesoo 
joined  her  ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation  between 
teaching  Italian^  practising  medicine,  and 
following  music,  he  decided  on  the  last,  got 
lessons  from  Sey fried,  and  obtained  a  gratttitous 
\K)st  BLH  Conductor  at  the  Josejihstadt  theatre. 
This  w-as  followed  by  better  engagements  at 
Pressburg  and  Baden,  and  then  (al>out  1862) 
at  the  theatres  'an  der  "Wien,*' 'ind  Leo})old- 
stadt  in  Vienna,  with  the  last-named  of  which 
he  was  connected  from  1865- until  his  death 
May  SI,  189.''>.  His  work  at  these  houses, 
thcnurh  for  long  mere  patching  and  adding,  was 
exo^ent  practice,  and  he  gradually  rase  to  more 
independent  things.  In  1844 a 'Sommemachts- 
traum.'  founded  on  Shakesi^are,  and  composed 
by  him,  is  mentioned  in  the  A.M.Z.  'Der 
Kriimer  und  ssin  Commis '  followe<l.  In  1847 
he  was  nt  the  Tlieatre  'an  der  Wicn  '  unil  (.\ng.  7) 
brought  out  a  ]»iece,  '  Das  JNludcheu  vom  Lande ' 
(The  country  girl),  which  met  with  wild  success. 
Ten  years  later  (Jan.  8,  IS.IS)  a  SiiigHpiel, 
'Paragraph  3,'  spread  his  lame  into  North 
Germany,  and  from  that  time  a  stream  of  pieces 
flowed  from  liis  pen.  His  works  are  .said  by 
tlie  careful  Wurzbach  '  to  reach  the  astonisliing 
number  of  2  grand  operas,  165  farces,  comedi- 
ettas, and  vaudevilles,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  mass 
(' Mis.sji  dalmatica,'  Sjiin  i,  1877).  a  Re(juieni 
produced  at  Zara  in  1860  uiidcr  the  title  of 
'  L'  estaemo  Gindisio,'  etc.  etc  A  list  of  49 
of  liis  oporatic  pieces  is  given  by  "Wurzbach, 
but  a  few  only  are  dated.  Another  list  of  21 
is  given  by  Batka  in  Pongtn's  supplement  to 
F^tis,  but  the  titles  are  French,  and  it  is  hard 
to  make  the  dat«s  agree.  Some  of  the  pioer-s 
are  mere  parodies,  as  '  Tanneiihauscr, '  '  L)inuiah, 
wler  die  Turnerfahrt  nach  Hiitteldorf.'  One, 
'  Franz  Schubert,'  is  founded  on  the  life  of 
Schubert,  and  coutauis  hve  of  his  songs.  In 
Riemann's  Lesdhon  the  number  of  his  operettas 
is  given  as  31,  and  180  'posscn'  and  slighter 
pieces  are  mentioned.  The  only  pieces  of 
Snpp^'s  known  out  of  Germany  are  '  Fatinitza,* 
produced  at  Vienna,  Jan.  T*,  1S76  ;  at  the 
Alhambra,  London,  June  20,  1878,  and  at  the 
Nouveautes,  Paris,  ^Man  h  l>7i' ;  an<l  "  lioc- 
cacdo'  (originally  prtKluced  in  1879,  and 
brought  out  in  London,  at  the  Comedy  Tlu  atre, 
Apvil  22,  1882).  The  overture  to  'Dichter 
und  Bauer,'  the  only  one  of  his  overtures 
known  in  England,  nnist  be  his  most  jiojinUr 
work  abroad,  since  it  has  been  arranged  lor  no 
IssB  than  60  difbrent  oombinatiom  of  instnu 
msnts,  all  published  by  Aibl  of  Uunich.  o» 

I  mt§. UMm 4m OtHirwIeS.  flutSliim. 
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SURIAXO.  [Stx  S<.)liIANu,  aiif-  ,  6l'3.] 
8USAXNA.  An  oratorio  in  three  part*  by 
Handel  ;  the  author  of  the  words  is  not  knowu. 
The  overture  U-^'un  uu  July  11,  1748,  a 
noDtli  After  the  coiiji>l<-tiou  of  'Solomou,'  and 
the  work  was  tini.-ili<.-<l  on  the  •Jltfi  -  f  t!.--  ' 
followiij;<  luoiitli.  It  waa  jinxJuct'i  during  iLc 
seAtfjit  of  17  VJ.  O. 

•SUriATO,  Tyi.man',  jirint'-raud  comiKJser  of 
music,  w*»  Ixjni  at  or  near  Colognt-  i»rol>ably 
the  end  of  the  15tii  centur}%  HU 
is  n-tfularly  writt4'n  by  hiniv  If  in  the  full 
form  giveu  alxjve,  although  the  »{iclliiig  of  tht- 
ftnt  part  of  it  is  extremely  irregular.'  A 
docuTiieut  r«'r<  rred  to  by  Fetis-  descrifM-s  Susato 
SIS  •  uoii  of  Tylmau."  It  is  therefore  only  through 
an  inexplicable  for^^'etfuluewi  of  dipluniatic  usage 
that  K' tis  aii<l  otli'-TH-*  liave  tak-  u  Tylman  for 
a  suruuiiie.*  ThciM:  writers  have  aLjo  at-ccjitvl 
a  coujectore  of  Dehn*  that  'Stieato'  indicated 
the  i>lace  of  the  composer's  birth,  namely  the 
town  of  Sucst  (^.SuMtinn)  ;  in  one  of  his  book^, 
however,  he  ezpreesly  deeeribee  hinuelf  as 
*  Agrippinensis, '  which  can  only  r<  fer  to 
Oologne.^  Conaetjueutly  we  have  to  consider 
'Suwto'  (or  *4e  Suaato' — aa  it  onee  oocnrs, 
in  a  rhKruiiH'iit  of  1543")  as  a  family  name, 
'  van  (or  '  von  ')  Soest, '  doubtiesa  origiually 
derired  from  the  Weatphalian  town.  By  the 
year  l')'J9  Tylinau  is  f  lUti'l  ttli  d  at  Antwf  r]>, 
where  he  niuintained  huuM:lf  by  trauacribing 
moaio  for  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
cathf'lnil  ;  in  l.'rjl  he  is  iiit  ntioiifnl  as  taking 
[Kirt,  as  trumiieler,  in  the  iHsiformance  of  certain 
maaeea  there.    He  waa  alao  one  of  the  flTe 

iiiiHiriaiiH  .snpj>orti,-il  by  the  city  f '  .sUidssjM-el- 
lieden  '),  and  as  such  possessed,  according  to  a 
Itot  of  1682,  two  trwnpeta,  a  *velt*troniiM-t,' 
ami  a  '  tC'jionr-iii[>i.<.'  Losing  his  jK>st  on  the 
arrival  of  Philip  II.  in  1549,  he  appears,  for 
some  nnexplained  reaaon,  nerer  to  have  been 
again  employed  by  tlie  city.  Hffore  thiadate 
liowever,  iu  1543»  he  had  found  nother 
oecnpation  aa  a  printer  of  mnsie.  For  a 
.short  timt;"  In-  worke<l  in  oomijany  with  sonif 
friends ;  but  front  1543  onwards  he  published 
on  hla  own  acooant,  bringing  oat  between 
that  year  and  1561  more  than  fifty  volumes 
of  music,  nearly  every  one  of  which  contains 

'  Iu  worfci  wllti  L*tiii  UUm  HiimIk  viitcn  bliii»rlf  In  a  frnt 
lHjprtty  at  otM*  rtf^MONttiw:  TMrnttmunt,  Ta-imtmiu,  Tglr- 
MMniMW,  au4  TUmanttM.  •vcurrliu  but  m«ly.  In  PIciuUh  bU 
f**ooHt*  f'inii  liivf  l>»^ii  TMrn-tn,     III  Krrni,h  T^nvtii. 

til*  •|>-'llin^aiUl>t<~l  'o  K't  i«»iiil  MrfnI'  l  i«  t' un-l  m  at  frwjurritlr  ; 
ThiriMUH,  «hlcti  U  pre(«rml  \>j  H.  (><MViierti  It  lei*  luuai ;  whil'- 

rffi»M.tlM»priMM  which    •a»plwt  ly  M.  Vmutm  mntHtm 
U  BOW  |>raeth»l1r  tMaewptad  «m  lath*  MalharlMidt.  to  DMt  witu 

Vllly  tolnr. 

J  l,.  .ir.  „„i.-.  .In  .t/U'ir.  vlll.  2761  'A  l  e<l 

*  TiKia  MriulKlaixl  lUitMiitattn,  JTluitti/.  C>jnrtrt.-/^  j:.    x   il-Vt ; 

Bwnn.  iwi. 

*  Cp,  Alphofiat  naovarrU,  UUMrt  **  mbHonr^ii'h.,      /.i  rj(>«>- 
mrmuM*  mutlcnU  i4niu  lt»  AUM  >w,  BDk  M,  !C:  ADturwp.  UM). 

*  Sm  hU  letter  in  FctI*.  U. 

*  Ouoraarrta.  p.  IWl 

'  At  t»i«MMi«t  tlnn-  M.  i.  rt*  Ti.       ipji  V:  27  .  »»■  »r..  n->t  t . 

•.mf.iiiii'l  ."^n*"!-',  K'-'-l"  m  l  Miii  !-i  liH>r  -l-if.  »ifi:  ■..nt..!.,- 
IKirarjr  Thk'litwit  «»n  Caulsit.  «b<>  WM  •  tmwrt,  »tid  »b<jK  Utbcr  * 
IIBMM  Adolt  _ 

«  BtoMd  VulSfr  aUMlM.  X«  JMiM  mu  fagf^  amntu 
mimm  Mkte,  T.Wt  9n 

*  OoMMrtibWwlMa 


some  coiu^k^itious  of  his  own.    He  died  befoie 

jjusaio  s  first  publication  is  a  first  look  of  four- 
I*rt  'Chansons  '  (1543),  and  hia  next  is  entitled 
*  Premier  Livre  de  ChauMimt  a  trois  Partit-s, 
aTj'iucl  s<jut  Contenues  Trt'ntf  Et  Une\o\Tell<-3 
CiiAiisoiia  c.»nuena1>lt-<i  Tant  a  la  Voix  conuiie 
anx  Instrument/  '  ( I  .'-44).  Eight  of  these  jneces 
are  by  him-self.  The  rest  of  hid  puMi'-ations, 
i>o  far  as  they  are  now  extant,  include  (1)  in 
French,  sixteen  iKmks  of  'Chamsons'  in  Z-S 
jiarla  ;  (2)  '  Madrigall  e  Canzoui  franc*  «i  a  r> 
vu<  i'  (1558);  (3)  in  Latin  three  books  of 
'Cannina,'  three  of  Classes,  one  of  '  Evaogelis 
I»oniini(  arum,'  fifteen  of  '  Ec<  h-'ia*tif  al  f'a'.i 
tiunes'  or  motets  (1553'60),  'Motecta  «juiuu 
vocibus,  auctore  Ciemente  BOB  Fk{ia*  (1546). 
and  five  Ujoks  of  'Cantionea  sacrae  quae  vnlgo 
iloteta  vucant'  [*u-J  (1546).  Finally  (4)  lu 
Dutch  there  are  hia  three  books  of  songs,  etc., 
(1551),  entitled  '  Musyck  borxk'-n,"  aiiil<  !i'  V*.iok 
(15G1),  ap]jarently  the  becoud  of  a  series  of 
'  Sonter-Liedekena '  (Ptelter^ittieaX 
of  |x'culiar  interest.  The  thin!  of  the  Mu!*yrk 
lH*L-xki.'U  contains  some  dances  by  Susato  him- 
self, which  are  deaoribed  "  as  *  fbll  of  character' 
and  excellently  written.  Tlie  si. ut<'rli''<h'k »:!!!«, 
which  Auibros  further  states  to  be  found  iu 
four  more  Mnqrdc>boezken,  are  frieoea  from  die 
P.salin.sacconlingt/>  the  rliymed  Flemish  version, 
set  without  change  to  the  popular  song-tunes 
of  the  day  ('gemeyne  bekende  liedekMii' ^'V 
The  charm,  h.  v.  rv(  t  .  of  these  ronijM^sitions  lie** 
less  iu  the  airs  adapted  in  tliera  than  in  th» 
independenoe  and  originality  of  the  port-wiitiog. 
an  art  in  which  Susato  was  .w  proficient  tliat 
some  of  his  three-jiart  songs  arc  composed  iu 
such  a  manner  aa  to  be  snitmble,  he  states, 
equally  for  three  and  for  two  voic-es  witli 
omission  of  the  bass.  Susato  appears  also  to 
have  co-operated  with  Clemens  nan  Pkpa  ia 
some  of  his  work,  and  not  to  have  \>*-^n  nmA\ 
hia  publisher.  Still  it  is  as  a  imblisher  "  tlut 
Sttiato  haa  hitherto  been  aJmost  exrlasively 
known,  the  manter^  \vho^*r  works  he  print*'*' 
being  very  numerous,  and  iucluding  such  uaiiia 
aa  Cr^nillon,  Gombert,  Gondimel,  O.  de  LaaMV, 
P.  de  Manchioourt,  .1.  .Moutou.  C.  di-  R<ire. 
A.  Willaert,  etc.  [See  also  the  (juciUit'LcxtkM 
for  other  compositions.}  it.  i.  v. 

SUSrKNslOX  is  the  prcK-es-s  of  arresting  tlif 
conjunct  motion  of  one  or  more  parts  for  a  time, 
while  the  rest  of  the  oomiionents  of  the  cboH 
proi  eeil  oiu-  step  onwards,  and  thereliy  i-onu-  to 
represent  a  dilferent  root.  The  juu  t  which  i* 
stayed  in  thia  manner  comnionly  prodnoei  ^ 
sonance,  wliieh  ii  reUored  bj  ita  th«u  paaaiiig*> 

>•  MM.  p.  31. 

■>  Vaitdrr  Strmrtm.  T.aSl.  aim  >»>-•  thkt  thwiinewl 
r<>|ir1nt«r|  l,y  KltnvT  In  th«  ir««arj«</(«  /wr  Jf w  wt j» «  *<M>W.  J 

\ii  v..  <; 

u  ii.^S,'l,rr,!^r  ,Vi,),t.  ill  31.1  .Kn~Iau.  l»*Wi.  Thwo'. 
ar>  uot  uieutiuunl  t>]r  31.  UixjiiusrU.  wh»*r  tntet»X  mcf'*^ 
Umi  oiM  to  atMnet  •  ml(Uk«  ou  Atutnua'a  part. 

M  Amt»«a.  IlLsiX  . 
Hi*  ""^^      >mU~1,  the  anu* 
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»  the  jKJsition  it  woulil  liavc  naturally  occuj>i(Hl 
>on«r  had  the  motion  of  the  part«  Wen  einiul- 
moous.     Thus  in  tlio  ]>rogrfssion  of  the  chord 
X  the  Dominant  seventh  to  Tonio  harmony  {a), 
n«  part  which  takes  the  npjier  note  (or  eeventh) 
XII    be  di^layed  and  made  to  follow  into  its 
osition  after  the  rest  of  the  diord  has  moved, 
H  in  (6),  tlieroby  producing  a  fourth  in  plaw  of 
third  for  a  time.    SimiUirly  the  fifth,  or  tlie 
Vth  ami  third,  ran  1k»  suspended,  proflucinf;  a 

■  iiitli,  or  a  niutlt  and  seventh,  against  the  tonic 
ir>te  ;  and  the  disMmant  effect  ia  afmilarly  re- 
ifVf*!  hy  their  jiaysinj;  oti  to  their  noniial 
»o8itioa  in  the  chord  after>vards,  as  in  (c).  In 
ill  such  caaes  the  fiist  ocenrrenoe  of  the  note  in 
'.he  part  whose  motion  is  suspendefl  is  called 
-he  •  Preparation,'  as  in  the  tirst  chord  of  (/) 

'and  of  (r) :  the  moment  of  dinonance  resulting 

■  from  tho  motion  of  the  other  ]>arts.  is  railed  the 
'  Pcrcussiou '  of  the  discord,  and  the  release  of 

•<  the  dissonance,  vhen  the  part  proceeds  to  its 
natunl  ]>hice  in  the  hannony,  is  called  the 
'  Hesolutiou.' 

Suspension  tras  among  the  very  first  methods 
discovered  by  the  early  harmonists  for  introdnc- 
:  ing  dissonance  into  their  music.    In  the  earliest 
.  times  coniimcrs  de];>ended  chietly  upon  tlic 
f  difTefent  degrees  and  qualities  of  oonsonsnces — 

-  .«»ixth8,  thirds,  fifths  and  octaves — to  obtain  tlic 
necessary  etfects  of  contrast  l^etween  one  musical 

-  moment  and  another.  Then,  when,  in  the 
natural  onler  of  things,  something  stronger  was 
required,  it  was  found  in  this  process  of  suspen- 

,-  sion.     Rut  for  some  time  it  wss  used  very 
s]>aringly,  and  composers  required  no  more  than 
the  least  dissonniit  forms  to  carr>'  out  tlieir 
purposes.    F»)r  a  long  while,  moreover,  all  ilis- 
cords  appeared  to  the  early  writers  as  no  more 
than  artificial  manipulations  of  the  motion  of 
'.  the  parts  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
/  nse  of  sneh  means  that  they  even  learnt  to  nse 
I     some  discorils,  whirh  are  at  the  i»re.sent  day 
looked  upon  in  a  totally  dilferent  light.  Alxmt 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  began  to 
realise  that  tliere  was  a  ratlical  difference  in  the 
ehara<^tfT  and  constitution  of  certain  gron]^s  of 
discords,  and  to  use  at  least  one  freely  as  an 
'    independent  or  fundamental  oombination.  From 
that  tiinc  (liscnds  began  to  be  classified,  in- 
^    stinctively,  into  detinite  groups.  Certain  of  the 
*:    less  diaaonant  combinations  have  in  coarse  of 

■  time  been  grouj>ed  into  a  special  class,  which  is 
'    freed  from  the  obligation  of  Iwing  prepare<l,  and 

thereby  loses  one  of  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristi "f  siH]..  n-^ion.  These  are  the  Dominant 
ilisjorlH  of  the  niiiior  seventh  and  major  and 

•'  minor  ninths;  certain  corresjionding  chromatic 
choids  on  Tonic  and  Snpertonic  roots,  which 
.   have  been  nataially  aiRliated  upon  the  key  ; 

10 


and  the  chortl  sometimes  known  as  that  of  the 
added  sixth.  [See  Sixth.]  Another  class  has 
been  created  b\-  some  theorists,  which  is  much 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  class  ol  sas* 
]>cn8ions  ;  ifindeed  they  are  not  aetoal  ly  suspen* 
sions  slightly  disguised.  These  are  the  discords 
which  are  arrived  at  by  the  same  process  of 
staying  or  suspending  the  motion  of  a  )>art,  bnt 
which  are  distinguished  by  further  motion  of 
the  other  parts  sinniltaneonsly  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  discord,  thereby  condensing  two 
motions  into  one ;  as  in  and  (e).  When 
treated  in  this  manner  the  eliords  arc  rh  sriihi  tl 
by  some  theorists  as  '  Prepared  discords. '  The 
province  of  sospeniioas  appears  by  this  process 


to  have  been  redneed,  bvt  what  was  lost  by  the 

]»rocess  of  classification  bus  bt  eii  amjily  made  up 
by  the  invention  of  a  great  ^■a^iety  of  new  forms. 

About  the  time  that  composers  fiist  began  to 
realise  the  character  of  tibe  dominant  ■evfliitb, 
they  also  began  to  use  a  greater  variety  and  a 
harsher  description  of  susjHinsions.  The  earliest 
azperiments  of  note  in  both  directions  are 
commonly  ascribed  t'>  the  c,in:e  man,  namely 
Alonteverde.    Since  his  time  the  progress  has 
been  tolerably  constant  in  one  direction  ;  for  the 
tendency  to  look  for  fresh  and  more  ^nvid  jKtints 
of  contrast  necessarily  leads  to  the  use  of  sua- 
]«nsious  of  more  complicated  and  harsher  char« 
acter.    At  the  present  time  the  varieties  of 
possible  suspensions  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  absuixi  to  endeavour  to  make 
a  eatal<^e  of  them,  as  it  wonld  be  to  make  a  list 
of  |H>ssible  combinations  nfsmuids.     l?ut  if  the 
principle  be  pro^terly  uudvi^tood,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  more  than  illuBtrative  examples; 
for  the  like  rules  apply  to  all ;  and  their  kinds 
are  only  limitcil  by  the  degree  of  harshness  con- 
sidered admissible,  and  by  the  possibility  of 
adequate  and  intelligible  resolution.  Classical 
authority  not  only  exists  for  a  great  variety  of 
chromatic  susjicnsions,  often  derived  from  no 
stronger  basis  than  a  combination  of  chromatie 
passing  nr  ()ni:uii''!i1.'il  iiolfs  ;  but  also  for  re- 
markable degrees  of  dissonance.    Beethcven  for 
instance,  in  the  Bb  Quartet,  op.  180,  nsed  the 
snsjM  iiilf'd  fourtti  together  with  the  thiiTl  on 
which  it  is  to  resolve,  and  jmt  the  latter  at  the 
top,  and  the  former  at  the  bottom  (j)  ;  and  liach 
supplies  many  examplea  of  similar  character. 
Certain  simple  niles   are   almost  invariably 
observed — such  as  that  the  moment  of  percussion 
shall  fall  upon  the  Btrong  beat  of  the  bar ;  and 
that  the  progression  shaU  not  imply  a  viohtioa 
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of  rules  against  conaeoutive  perfect  concords, 
which  would  occur  if  the  artiiiciiil  auspeusiou  of 
the  part  were  renioviMl,  as  in  (g). 

Compoeers  early  discovervd  a  means  of  varj-ing 
the  chumoter  of  the  jtroccss  by  iuteriwkting 
notes  between  the  sounding  of  the  discord  and 
its  naolutioD,  as  in  (h).    Instances  are  aho  to 


bi'  found  iu  w  liich  some  sucli  forms  were  used  us 
sutficient  to  constitute  resolution  without  arriv- 
ing at  tlir  iiurnial  note, — liahit  and  familiarity 
with  a  i*iiiticuliir  form  ul  luutiuu  leading  t^j  iln- 
aooeptance  of  a  conrentionsl  formula  in  place  of 
the  actual  solution.  The  following  exami>K'S 
from  CorcUi'a  1st  Sonata  of  opera  2da  and  ;<tli 
of  opera  4taare  dear  iUostrations. 


This  particular  device  i^i  cliaractoristic  rather 
of  the  early  i«frii>'l  of  harmonic  mu-sic  up  to 
Corelli's  time  than  of  a  later  iteritxl.  The  follow- 
ing poaaage  from  Schumann's  andante  and  varia- 
tions for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46)  is  character- 
istic of  modern  uses  of  combmed  and  chromatic 
aaspen«ion»  and  also  of  interpolation  of  notes 

(M)  1st 


between  i>ercussion  and  rcsolation.  Some  theor- 
ists distinguish  the  combinations  wluch  lesolve 


upwards  from  tiioao  that  resolve  downwards, 

styling  the  former  Retardations.    [See  Rktvr- 

DATlO.V  ;  HaRMONY.J  C.  U.  H.  V. 

8  VEKDSSK,  Joff  akSbvuik,  via  bom  Sept. 

30.  1810.  it  Christiania,  when  Ua  fiitiier  was  a 
military  bandmaster.  At  tho  ags  of  ebven  be 
wrota  his  flr^  composition  for  tbeTioUn.  "Wben 

fifteen  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  soon  berame 
bandmaater.  i^wn  at  that  age  he  played,  with 
oonsidei!abl«BldIl,flQto,eiaiiiMt^  and  violin.  He 
soon  left  the  army,  and  worked  during  the  ne.vt 
few  years  iu  the  orchestra  of  the  Clthatiauia 
thea^,  and  at  a  dancing  academy,  for  wbieh  he 
aiTangcd  aome  Etudes  by  Paganiiu  and  Kn  r.t  er 
for  dancing.  A  strong  desire  to  travel  drove  hiui, 
at  twenty  •one,  on  a  roving  tour  over  a  great  part 
of  ^?w.  (li  ii  aiel  North  Gerniauv.  Two  years  after, 
being  in  Lubeck  iu  extremely  reduced  circum- 
stances, be  fortunately  met  witb  the  Swedish* 
Xorwi  ^'ian  Consul  Heir  Leolie,  whose  interest  ho 
gained,  and  who  shortly  after  obuined  a  stipend 
for  him  from  Charles  XV.  to  enable  him  to 
perfect  himself  as  a  vii>linist ;  bat  being  soon 
aftenvards  attacked  with  jiaralyab  in  the  liand, 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  bow  for  com- 
pasition.  He  went  to  Leipzig  in  1863,  and  hi* 
works  being  already  known  there,  he  was  placed 
in  tha  finishing  class  of  the  Conservatorinm, 
receiving.  h'>'Ar\rr.  instruction  iu  elunieutary 
theoiyof  music,  which  he  had  never  been  taught. 
HisinstmotorswereHauptmann,  David,  Riehtar, 
and  Reinecke.  He  wrote  a  Quartet  in  .\.  an 
Octet  aud  a  C^uiutet,  all  for  .ntrings  ;  (^riets 
for  male  voices  ;  and  a  Symphony  in  D. 

On  lea\-ing  Leii)/i^  in  1S67  he  received  the 
great  honorary  medal  of  the  Academy.  After 
travelling  in  Denmark,  Scotland,  and'  Norway, 
Svendsen  went  in  1868  to  Paris.    The  Second 
Empire  was  then  at  its  zenith,  and  his  sojourn 
in  the  capital  of  France  iuttnenced  tlie  com* 
iKjser  to  a  v.  iy  great  extent.    Whilst  there, 
he  played  iu  Musard's  orchestra,  and  at  the 
Odik>u,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  witb 
Wilhelmine  Szarvady,  De  Beriot,  Vieux  temps, 
and  Leouartl.     He  arranged   the  inciilental 
nmsic  to  Co|)pet?'s  '  Le  Passant,'  in  which  both 
Sarah  Hernhardt  and  Agai  performed,  but  on 
the  whole  his  Paris  productions  were  few — a 
Concerto  for  violin  in  A,  and  orchestral  amingp- 
ments  of  studies  by  Li.szt  and  Schubert ;  he 
also  began  '  Signnl  Slembe,'  the  overture  to  » 
Norwegian  drama  of  that  name.     He  left  Pari* 
at  the  beginning  of  tlic  war  in  1870  for  Lei|«i>.'. 
where  he  had  been  otlered  the  conductorship 
of  the  well-known  Euler|)e  c<mrerts,  which 
however  were  discontinue<l,  owing  to  the  war. 
At  a  great  musical  f'-'tivil  at  Weimar,  in  the 
same  year,  he  first  nn-t  Liszt  and  Tau'^ij:.  an'l 
his  octet  was  played  by  a  Jiarty  eontainini: 
David,  Hellme.sberger,  (Jrut/nmeher,  and  Hech- 
mann,  with  great  approl>Ation.    Early  in  ih* 
following  year  his  Symphony  in  Dwaoperfomud 
at  the  (kwandhaus.  and  his  fame  aa  a  eompostf 
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^stabliahecL  He  composed  in  that  year  his 
<  'Onowto  for  violoncello  in  D.    In  the  autumn 

lie    went  to  America   to  he   nuirrit'd  to  an 
Aiinn-ican  la<ly,  whom  he  had  met  in  I'aris,  and 
returned  tlie  same  year  to  Leipzig,  where,  after 
t  lie  end  of  the  war,  he  undertook  the  leadership 
ot*  tho  Euterpe  concerts  lor  one  year.  There 
li«  finished  the  overtnre  to  'Signrd  Slembe,' 
Avliicli  was  player!  at  the  EuteriK*  then,  and  in 
the  following  year  at  the  musical  festival  at 
Oaasel,  both  times  with  great  success.    In  this 
year  be  met  Wa^er  at  Bayreuth,  and  soon 
Ix'came  hia  intimate  associate.    For  the  next 
live  years  (1872-77)  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Christiaiiia  MnsMal  Anooiatimi  and  teacher  of 
i-oniposition,  and  conii>osM  coniiuiratively  few 
\vorks,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  unior* 
tnaate  want  of  peeoniary  independence.  The 
pieces  of  tliis  perifKl  are  numbered  opp.  10-22 
in  his  ILst.    In  1874  his  labours  found  some 
appreciation  from  his  countrymen  in  the  shape 
of  an  annuity  granted  by  the  Storthing,  and 
aeveral  decorations  confem^l  on  liiin  by  the 
king.    After  live  years  of  hard  work,  he  was 
enabled  mice  more  to  proceed  abroad.    In  1877 
he  revisit-  d  L<  ipzig,  and  conducted  a  new  work 
at  the  Uewandhaus ;  went  thence  to  Munich, 
and  eventually  to  Rome,  where  he  epent  the 
w^intcr.    In  1878  he  visited  London  for  tlie  first 
time,  and  there  met  Sarasate,  who  assisted  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  quartet,  quintet,  and 
octet.    From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
!u!  stayed  until  1880,  during  whicli  tirm-  his 
works  were  several  times  performed — as  also  at 
Angers,  whore  the  post  of  eondnctor  was  offered 
him  by  the  Musical  Association.    But  Svendsen 
refused  tliis  lucrative  appointment,  and  in  tlie 
antnmn  of  that  year  we  again  find  him  in  his 
old  post  as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Association 
in  Christiania.    In  1883  he  became  court  con- 
ductor at  Coijenhagen :   iji  1888  he  visited 
England  again,  conducting  his  Symphony  in  D 
at  the  I'hilhamioiiic  Concert  of  May  81.  In 
recent  years  he  has  produced  only  some  minor 
oompoutiolu,  besides  «n«a|^g  for  orchestra 
several  stndies  by  fori_'i;;n  conijioscrs. 

Sve&daen's  music  is  all  of  very  high  character, 
remaiksble  for  strong  individuality,  conciseness, 
and  the  alienee  of  anything  national  or  Scandi- 
navian ;  as  well  as  for  an  elaborate  finish  strictly 
in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  great 
muten.  He  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan 
COmixi'tPi-s  of  the  apo. 

Hi.4  printed  work.s  are  aa  follow  : — 

0|(.  Op. 

I.  Htfiiijf  qiwrU't  Id  A  minor,    j  II.  Zurahsfde,  Ictrend  for  orch. 
1  Hrinit«  for  inrti'ii  Vdlcm.  ■  TJ.  Pi>lon»JHi  for  i>rch. 

X  OitM  fi>r  itrlnit*  in  A  iiiltixr.  13.  C«r<in»tlon  march  fur  Oacar 
4  tiTinphainjr  in  D.  1  II. 

a.  String  qolntct  in  ( '.  14.  Msrri  aw  (  HiiUti,  fdr  •tHir. 

a  (Umeatu  for  violin  lUid  urcb.  itnd  un  h. 

la  A.  15.  Syiiiph.-ii)  No.  5liiBi>. 

7.  Do.  for  rioluncellu  itnd  urch.  1ft.  C«nutTnl  d«  tuiUte*  Kor- 

In  D  minor.  I  v^«lia. 

a  Overture  in  ('  to  Ii}<)ma»n'a  17.  Kh»p»i>dtolftm4H»— tUM, 

druiw  of  "SlKurti  .Hlfnitw  "  (or  orch. 

I.  CWimnkl  k  P»iii.  fur  or<  h.  ]>*.  ov.-rturv  to  flOTOO  Mid 
U.  rwm%i  niiuxh  fur  C'lurl«M|  Juliet. 

XV.  I  Ml,  SlMpMdto  Vorv4flMiMK«.  1 


Op  i>i,, 

3U.  )^AndtD»vl.Mi  alra  MT»ogod  'M.  ¥»\it  mtttg*.  f'niinh  and  Nor- 

(ur  tUUtg  quartet.  I  weifUli.  fur  xnity  uwl  PK. 

21,23.  RhspaodlM  Norv<yl«nnw  28.  Roiuanc*  bjr  Putipa,  arrau(«U 

No*,  o.  4.  (ur  TtalMMlf*  MmI  ft. 

t£(.  Five  »uni;i.  Frvm-h  uid  G«r-|3S.  RomallM f>r VloUll aa4 Mtlk 
lu  iii,  f  /r  viikv  »ii<l  I'K.       I  In  G.  ^'  g«. 

SVENDbEN,  Olvf,  a  distinguished  flute, 
player,  bora  in  Christiania,  April  19,  18S2. 

He  learnt  the  rudiments  of  playing  firom  his 
fiither,  a  musician ;  when  twelve  years  old 
(•layed  the  flute  in  small  orchestras  ;  and  at 

fourteen  was  engaged  as  first  t!ut<  in  the 
Christiania  theatre.  In  1851  he  went  to  Coimju- 
hageu,  and  took  lessons  from  Nils  Petersen, 
then  a  flute-player  th*  re.  lu  1S53  he  entered 
the  Conservatoire  at  l>iii.s.s<  Is,  where  he  studied 
for  two  years,  after  which  he  was  engaged  by 
■iuUien  for  his  Concerts  in  London.  In  Sept 
1856,  he  joined  tlic  Hand  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
18S8.  In  1661  Svendsen  was  appointed  first 
flute  in  the  <^>ueen's  private  band,  and  the  same 
year  joined  the  I'liilharmonic  orchestra.  He 
was  ten  years  in  the  orchestra  at  Her  Majesty's 
theatre;  and  from  1867  was  professor  of  his 
instruiiK'nt  at  tin-  Ki>yal  Ai  inlcniy  of  Music. 
He  was  well  known  as  a  solo-player  throughout 
Belgium,  Nmway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
France.     He  died  in  Lomlnn.  M;iv  1 .',  1 888.  o. 

SWEELINXK,  or  SWiiLlNck.i  Jan  Pik- 
TESSXOOK,  the  greatest  of  Datch  organists,  was 
1 "  II  n  of  a  Deventer  family  in  the  summer  of  1  r)62. 
His  father,  'Mr.  Pietor,'  was  or<,'aiiist  of  the 
Old  Church  at  Anistcrdiini,  which  pl.ice  disputes 
with  Deventer  the  honour  of  having  given  the 
son  birth,-  Of  Sweelinck's  boyhood  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  was  taught  by  Jacob 
Buyck  (Buchius),  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Ohurdi. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  ho  wa.s  sent  to  Venice 
to  study  music  under  Zarlino  and  Gabrieli ;  but 
vrith.  this  is  connected  a  mistake  of  old  stand> 
ing,  which  places  his  birth  in  1540,  twenty-two 
yi'urs  too  early.  Now,  as  we  know  that  he  was 
in  Holland  from  1577,  at  latest,  onwanls,  it  be- 
comes barely  credible  that  the  lad  of  fifteen  could 
have  followed  the  instruction  of  the  V-  iiftiiin 
masters  to  any  important  extent ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  whole  stoiyis  based  npon  the  doae  study 

which  his  works  prove  him  to  have  devoted  to 
I  those  of  '  the  apostle  of  musical  science,'  *  whose 

■  Of  the  mfvm  or  niorv  wajr*  In  which  th*  rutnie  l»  uprllnl,  thow 
t«'. Ka^  r  thr  wnmnt  of  th«  innalclM'*««li  ilgiiatun!.  The  Ovriiian* 
of  the  tlnieaeviii  to  hxve  natiimllMd  htm  ■■Schwelinic ;  in  Aumtrr- 
dam  ha  waa  known  it*  plain  Jan  Ptrtvru. 

*  D«v«nt«r  i*  t>jn«i«t«nUT  uinittoiimi  l>y  Bwwilnrlc'a  lat«r  )ilo- 
Kraphera  ;  but  the  Anut«rdaiu  claim  hk*  the  anpport  o(  thn  olTiL-liiI 
entry  of  hi»  inarria«e  thote  in  ISBO,  In  which  hCa  bIrtlipUcv  Is  n-<t 
■bitnl.  Tli^  omlwlon  «ra>  tlic  rule  when  the  peraon  wan  a  native 
of  the  city.  EIm  documentary  r>idcn<v  i«  ciiiuiUy  wanting  on 
hiith  nldcst. 

^  Tliri-ornvtlon  of  thiaand  the  reat  of  the  niUt*kr»  which  foiifuai- 
pvi-ry  »in((U'  date  in  Sweellnck'i  life  ia  due  t«>  the  noajr  o(  F.  H.  J 
T1«l«'ni»n.y.  P.  S»n<linfk.  rrn  bio-lMioirrti/ltrftr  Srheft,  piil.ll.hwl 
liy  th«  V»rre»nigiinf  voor  Nwli.TUnd»cbi!Mu»irk(fi^hl<'l'-iii« .  .\iii«f'T- 
dam,  I87lli.  which  auperavdrA  a  shorter  •ketch  pulill«h<-l  liv  thr  Kun.r 
writer  an  mi  ititniduction  t4>  the  '  B««lua  Cm'll.'  In  l!«i!>.  Both  are 
luunl  u|>on  a  blu)(rHphy  (which  retnaln»  in  >t>*.  In  thr  poamaion  of 
the  Vereenlglnjii  l>3r  Rotrrt  Kitner,  who  ha*  done  !fo«l  aer^  ice  by 
mcuinic  tlir  wcirka  of  Hweeliuck  (roiu  the  olaH  urity  of  theOrau* 
Klo^trr  it  IW  illn. 

•  »o  Zarlino  l»  entitled  by  hi»  n»«leni  bintrrapher.  F.  CafTl,  Mia 
van  e  iMIr  Oprr*  del  Prrtr  n.  /.ii-««o  iVenk*,  Ktfil.  Neither  b<-ro 
nor  in  the  chmpterson  ZmUuu  and  Andrm  tiabrlcll  eontalnerl  In  hia 
SMrfti  Mto  Jtattm  JMfM.      I.  Pb  tai  •(«.  (VMloa,  ISM.  4gM  OA 
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'  littitationi  harinoniche '  lie  trnnslatcd.i  Some 
time  between  1577  and  1581  Sweelinck  was 
appointed  to  the  organistaJiip  previously  held 
by  his  father  (who  died  in  1573)  ;  and  this  poet 
he  tilled  until  his  <ledth,  Oct  16,  1(521.  For  a 
generation  he  was  the  glory  of  Amsterdam. 
When  be  pbyed  the  mga  thm,  Mje  •  oon- 
temporary,  '  there  was  a  wonderful  concourse 
eveiy  day  ;  every  one  was  proud  to  have  known, 
seen,  heard  the  man.''  And  when  lie  did  it 
was  tlie  greatest  of  Dutch  i>oets,  Voiuhl,  who 
wrote  his  cpitapli,  anil  surnunied  him  '  Phoenix 
of  Music'  Ho  must  also  have  l>een  a  dintiii- 
puished  figure  in  the  society  of  Anisterduni, 
tlicij  in  its  greatest  brilliancy,  not  only  for  his 
niiiiiatched  powers  as  an  organist,  but  also  for 
his  skill,  fancy,  and  ch;i!  niiiig  versatility  on  the 
clavicymbel.'  Ti»e  town  bouglit  him  for  public 
service  a  new  '  clavccimpbel '  from  Antwerp  at 
a  cost  of  200  gulden  ;  and  the  instninient 
seems  to  have  travelled  with  him  all  over  the 
oonntry.* 

What  was  published,  however,  by  Sweelinck 
in  his  lifetime  was  entirely  vocal  music,  and 
ineIadeS'4Meidee  oeoaeional  oanona,  marriage- 
.songs,  et/*., his  'Chansons  francaises'  (tliree  parts, 
Antwerp,  1592-94),  'Rimes  fran^-oiscs  et  itali- 
ennee  '  (Leyden,  ldl2>,  and  the  gnat  collections 
of  sacred  nnisic  nn  winch,  with  his  or^'an  works, 
his  fame  chiotly  rests.  Those  are  the  '  Pscaumes 
mis  en  masiqne'  for  4-S  voieee  (published  in 
.several  editions  at  Lcvdcri.  Anistcnlani,  and 
Berlin),  and  the  '  Cantiuncs  Sacrac  '  (Antwerp, 
1619.  A  Begina  Ooeli  from  the  latter,  three 
Chansons,  and  eight  Paalms  in  six  parts  were 
reprinted,  in  organ -soore,  by  the  Association 
for  the  History  of  Dnteh  Music  (pts.  i.  t.  ri. 
and  Tli.  ;  Utrecht  and  Ainstenlani.  18'tI)-77); 
which  has  also  published  for  the  first  time  seven 
of  Sweelinck's  oigan  works*  (pt  iii.)  fyKii- 
EE\IoiN(;.  In  lSt)4-1901  Breitkopf  k  Hiirtol 
published  Sweelinck's  complete  works  in  twelve 
▼oinmes,  edited  by  Blax  SeilTert,  who  added 
prefaces,  etc.,  see  l)elow,  Tli-'  chanson,  'Tu 
as  tout  seul '  is  in  vol.  i.  of  '  Arion, '  and  two 
of  the  Italian  madrigals  are  in  *  Ausgewahlto 
Madrigalo. '  The  beautiful  *  Hodio  Christus 
natus  est '  is  in  the  Bach  Choir  Magazine,  etc] 

The  psalms  make  an  interesting  link  between 
the  tr,in<piillity  of  the  old  polyphonists  and  tlio 
rhythm  of  modem  nmsic.  Formally  they  stand 
nearest  to  the  earlier  style,  but  the  striotaess  of 


t»ke»njr  notice  of  the  Dut'  h  «ch.  I»r.    Niir  hive  I  )ir»-n 
(«*cr  mny  trac*  o(  bU  mldcuce  at  Venlc*  In  the  MA.  ooUmUoim  «t 
a  Ibno. 

>  VS.  at  Hambnif ,  foonarljr  hdonKfnf  to  Um  (TMt  or^utM 

i  Swrrrllu.,  in  Tinli-iuxn.  p.  Irt.  K»<.<-llnrk'»  portnkU  »t  Durtn- 
•tvlt  iivet  hl>  .Inmc  trrofuUr  ft«lur<"<  >  kindly  »|>rr«iliin,  with 
•  tondl  of  Kkiliirw  IntMn.  It  l»  rrprwiniwd  In  ptwt'vrnph  t>r 
Mr.  Tttdcmaii. 

'  Oa  till,  he  waj  the  BiMtcr  nf  Chrl.tliia  Titn  Rrp,  the  famoiu 
lufnl.t.  nn<\  wl<«  uf  th«  nmre  f>ti»in«  ixi«t,  Plel»r  C<~rii«lliuHKin 
U  -.ft     B-'*  0\i^  Koute^trr-nrn  «(  tht  Vfrwilflnif,  rol.  I.  jip.  13  f 

*  »n  »n<'0<l'^>t*  Id  iiaa<l«rtln>,  Mrm/trfm,  xiil.  p.  Ill;  cite<l 
hj  TW-  p.  II 

^  Tti«  blbltamphy  of  Sweelinck  U  fivaii  at  Unfth  hf  Tlotrnmo, 
niLl3-7a.  ^IktoMMiMkaadMwiMMmiMMntWT  pvUeiiian 
'  1  tir  Dr.  ^.  F.  Ball*  ta  th*  animfnimi.  rol.  i.  |<p. 


their  counterpoint,  the  abundance  of  iwiitition 
and  fugue  in  them,  does  not  hinder  a  general 
freedom  of  effect,  very  pure  and  full  of  nielo<ly, 
to  a  greater  degree  tlian  ii  oommon  in  works  of 
the  time.  The  organ  pieces  are  also  historically 
of  signal  importance.  Though  they  may  not 
justify  the  claim  made  for  Sweelinck  as  '  the 
founder  of  instrumental  music.' they  at  all 
events  present  the  tii-st  known  example  of  an  in- 
dependent use  of  the  ]<slal  (entrusting  it  with 
a  real  jiart  in  a  fugiit'),  if  not  witli  the  first 
example  of  a  completely  develoiH.il  uigan-fugue. 

It  is  as  an  organist  and  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  organists  that  Sweelinck  had  most  influence, 
an  influence  which  made  itself  felt  througii 
the  whole  length  of  northern  (krniany.^  In 
the  next  generation  nearly  all  the  leading 
ot-ganist.s  there  had  been  his  scholars ;  hia 
learning  and  method  were  carried  by  them  from 
Hamburg  to  Danzig.  His  pupil  Sclieideniaiin 
handed  down  the  tradition  to  the  great  Keincke  * 
— >himself  a  Dutdmiann — from  whom,  if 
accept  a  statement  aupjiortcd  alike  by  niianimona 
testimony  and  by  exhaustive  analysis  of  their 
works,  it  turned  to  find  its  eonsnmmatioti  in 
Sebastian  Bacli." 

[The  contents  of  the  complete  edition  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  Orjan  and  Ckrlfr  vorlu. 
IVj-.k  I.  of  I'mIhi.. 
tr.  ami  V.  Itoik  II.  PvilWb 
vi.  B<a>k  in.  of  Pwlinii. 

vli,  H-.'.k  IV.  i.{  P«liii«. 

viti,   fHMtU.H*.*  .S*tlUf. 

IX.  itl«  «  '. . 

X.  BUiui  FnuifoiMa  H  ItaltcntHn. 

idL  &!mpodUon»'H«f»tn.  ad.  t»r  Oi^^^Smaan. 

Two  iKirtrait.s  are  reproduce*!,  and  the  pre- 
faces ]  y  Dr.  Seiffert  are  given  in  Dutch  and 
(Jerman.l  n.  L.  p. 

SWELL  (HAKFSICHORD).  The  desire  for 
a  ]M->',v*  r  of  increase  and  decrease  on  keyboard 
instruments  like  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  so 
as  to  emulate  the  bow  instruments,  and  even  the 
human  voice,  in  that  flow  and  ebb  wbii  b  are  at 
the  foundation  of  form  no  less  than  of  exjiression, 
has  led  to  the  contrivance  of  mechanical  swells 
as  the  only  ]>ossible  approach  to  it.  A  swell  was 
first  attempted  on  the  Organ  ;  the  hartisichord 
swell  waa  introdnoed  by  Robert  Flemns  in  a 
sostenente  variety  of  the  iiistnmient,  named  by 
him  '  Lyrichord,'  and  is  described  (in  1765}  as 
the  raising  of  a  portion  of  the  lid  or  cover  of 
the  instninient  by  means  of  a  i>edal.  Kiikman 
adopted  this  very  simple  swell,  and  we  tiud  it 
also  in  many  small  square  pianos  of  tiie  ISth 
century.  Almut  1765  Shudi  introduced  the 
Venetian  swell,  and  patented  it  in  1769.  This 
iMjautiftil  piece  of  joinery  is  a  framing  of  lonTrea 
wliich  ojM'ii  or  cl'».c  giiulually  by  means  of  t)i»» 
right  I'cdal  ami  tims  cans*}  a  swell,  which  may 

'        Kltlirr'a  pT»-f«.  »      :hr  >-<lHi..ii,  ruid  Tl«»l'<^an.  tn»,  M  ft 
Thr  »lcl*  (lliltiliiitli  !!  '  '  111'  »i '^lis     •)v..«ti  (.V  >«-ly  tnknprrlj  ft 
pxlitliijl  Id  the  Brni«h  .M>     nm.        l.y  .  j.i.  .  of  th.  ritinurH  r-^rt 
iitintm  work*  prra«rir(>l  in  Uic  Hth]iuiMi4>w  NaUuual*.  CfuitimUr 
ctKiMb  MC >  itaiSto  XH.  «f  S»«iUnck  rtoMia* iB  r-**-- ' 
OrBMnlMn. 

t  s»itto.  /.a  AMk.  L  M.  iiatia 
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be  a»  gradual  as  the  })crformer  pleases.  Shudi 
bequeathed  this  patent  to  John  Broadwood,  who 

iiilioritod  it  on  the  death  of  Shu'li  in  1773. 
\V  Ixen  the  patent  expired,  Kirkman  and  otliers 
adopted  it,  and  it  was  fitted  to  many  old  harpai- 
chords,  and  even  to  pianos,  but  was  soon  proved 
xinnecessary  in  an  instrumcjit  where  power  of 
iiitttncc  was  the  very  first  principle. 

The  Engliahnrgan-buildersperoeiVBdtbagreat 
advanta^o  of  Shndi's  Wuftian  swell  OVW  the 
rude  contrivauce  tliey  had  been  naing  [see 
Organ,  vol.  iil.  p.  5S66],  and  it  became  leaner* 
ally  adopte'l  for  organs,  an<l  has  sini-o  been  con 
atuutly  i-etaiued  in  them  as  an  important  lueau^ 
of  eMet.  A.  J.  n. 

BWELL-ORGAX.   The  ekvier  or  manual  of 

an  ory^n  whii  h  acts  nrion  jiip^'s  pnclosed  in  a 
box,  such  box  having  sliuttt  i  s,  In-  the  oi»ening  of 
which,  by  means  of  a  pedal,  a  crescendo  is  pro- 
ducefl.  The  shutters  are  niado  to  foM  over  each 
other  like  the  woodwork  of  a  Venetian  blind, 
hence  ^e  expreeaions  'Venetian  Swell'  and 
*  Venetian  Shutters'  sometimes  found  in  specifl- 
cationa.  To  the  swell-organ  a  larger  number  of 
reed'Stopa  is  assigned  than  to  other  manuals. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  '  swelling-otgan '  «M 
made  by  Jordan  in  1712.    The  crescendo  was 
obtained  by  raising  one  large  sliding  shutter 
whioh  formed  the  front  of  the  l)ox.    The  early 
■  swell. organs  wore  of  very  limited  compass,  some- 
times only  from  middle  C  upwards,  but  more 
generally  taken  a  fourUt  lower,  namely,  to  fiddle 
(I.    For  many  years  the  comiMi-ss  did  not  e.vtond 
below  teuor  C,  and  even  now  attempts  are 
aometimefl  made  to  reduce  the  coat  of  an  organ 
by  limiting  the  downward  compass  of  some  of 
the  9to|is  of  the  Swell  ;  but  in  all  instrtmients 
with  any  pretension  to  completeness  the  stops 
run  throughout  the  compass  to  CC,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  the  Vo.x  Angelica  or  the 
Voiz  Celeste.  [See  Organ,  vol.  iii.  p.  536,  etc., 
and  seetion,  p.  645.]  j.  8. 

SWELL-PKDAL.  TI>c  i>edal  in  the  organ 
and  harpsichord  by  which  tlie  shutters  of  the 
swell  are  opened  and  closed.  T.  k. 

SWERT,  .Ti'LKs  DE,  a  representetive  violon- 
cellist of  the  Belgian  school,  was  born  at 
Louvain,  August  16,  1843.  His  disposition  for 
mtmc  was  shown  very  early.  When  only  eight 
yt^1rB  of  age  he  Iw-gan  playing  in  public,  though 
bis  studies  were  not  completed  until  1858,  in 
whieh  year  he  took  first  prize  in  the  olass  of 
Servais  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His  sub- 
sequent career  was  that  of  a  travelling  virtuoso 
until  1865,  when  he  became  Gonoertmeister  at 
Diisseldorf.  Between  1 869  and  1878  he  residecl 
at  Berlin,  where  liis  functions  were  those  of  royal 
Concertmeister  and  professor  at  the  Hoclischule. 
He  also  held  appointments  at  Weimar,  Wies- 
Wkn,  Lcijvi;;.  and  finally  at  Ostend.  At  the 
latter  town  he  was  appointed  in  1888  director 
of  the  local  mnsio  aohool,  acting  also  as  professor 
at  the  neighhonring  Conservatoires  of  Bmget 


and  Uhent,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Ostend,  Feb.  24,  1891.    As  a  soloist  he  visited 

London  first  in  187.'>,  and  was  <^t< nncd  as  a 
warm,  temperamentel  player,  producing  a  tone 
of  exceptional  volume.  As  a  composer  he  is  less 
favourably  known  here.  He  signed  his  name 
to  many  trashy  pieces,  probably  writt<  n  to  nnler, 
for  violoncello  with  pianoforte  and  with  orches- 
tra, bnt  ooottpied  hinuelf  also  with  serious  work. 
Three  concertos,  one  of  which  was  produced 
with  great  success  at  the  Berlin  I'hilharuionic  in 
1886 ;  a  Symphony,  'Nordseefahrt' ;  and  two 
n].crns,  'Die  Albigenser  '  (Wiesbaden,  1  S78)  and 
'Graf  Hammerstein,'  testily  to  this  ;  but  it  is 
as  soknBt  that  he  is  best  remembered,    w.  w.  c. 

SWIETEN,  GoTTKKiED,  Barok  van.  A 
musical  amateur  of  great  imjiortance,  who  resided 
at  Vienna  at  the  end  of  the  18th  ciutury  and 
beginning  of  the  10th  century.  The  family 
WHS  Flemish,  and  (Jottfried's  father,  Gerhard. • 
returned  from  Leydeu  to  Vienna  in  174r>,  and 
became  Maria  Teresa's  favourite  physician. 
Gottfried  was  l>orn  in  1734,  and  was  brought 
up  to  diplomacy,  but  his  studies  were  much 
distnrbed  bj  his  loTe  of  music,  and  in  1769  he 
committed  himself  so  far  as  to  compose  several 
of  the  songs  in  Favart's  '  Rosiere  de  Salene  y  ' 
for  its  jiublic  production  at  Paris.  In  1771  he 
was  made  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Prussia, 
where  t}i''  timsic  was  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  conservative  and  classi- 
cal. This  suited  Van  Swieten.  Handel,  the 
Bachs,  and  Haydn  were  his  favourite  masters  ; 
in  1774  lie  commissioned  C.  P.  E.  Bach  to 
write  six  sy  ni  phonies  for  orchestra.  He  returned 
to  Vienna  in  1778  ;  succeeded  his  father  as 
Prefect  of  the  Public  Library,  and  in  1 781  was 
apiK)inted  President  of  the  Wucation  Commis- 
sion. He  became  a  kind  of  musical  autocrat  in 
Vienna,  and  in  some  resjK-cts  his  influence  was 
very  good.  He  encourage<i  the  music  which 
ho  approved  ;  had  regular  Sunday  •morning 
meetings  for  classical  music,  as  well  as  perform- 
ances of  the  great  choral  works  of  Bach, 
Handel,  and  Hasse,  etc.;  em]>loyed  Mo;?art 
to  add  accom]>animents  to  Handel  s  '  A'  is,' 
'  Messiah,'  'St.  Cecilia,"  and  'Alexander's  Feast,' 
and  Starzer  to  do  the  same  for  '.Tu<las'  ;  trans- 
lated the  words  of  the  '  Creation '  and  the 
'  Seasons  '  into  German  for  Haydn  ;  and  himself 
arranged  Handel's  '  Athaliah  '  and  '  Choice  of 
Hercnles.'  He  supplied  Haydn  now  and  then 
with  a  few  ducJits.  and  gave  him  a  travelling- 
carriage  for  his  second  journey  to  England.^ 
In  his  relation  to  these  great  artiste  he  seems 
never  to  have  forgotten  the  superiority  of  his 
rank  to  theirs  ;  btit  this  was  the  manner  of  the 
time.  Van  Swieten  i>atronised  Beethoven  also 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  232a]  ;  but  such  condescension 
would  not  be  at  all  to  Beethoven's  taste,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  wo  hear  very  little  of  it. 

I  Evi>irnU7B0t»TnywlNptnaa.   SNOulyM  Awlirfek.Bk. 
JUL  ch.  8w 
*  OrlMlSfcr.  Mv.  AT.  p.  M. 
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His  first  Symphony  is,  however,  dedicated  to  • 
Van  Swieteo.    He  was  the  founder  of  the 

*  HtMOcatisohe  GeselUchaft,'  or  Musical  Society, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  members  of  the  highest 
ariitooracjr,  with  the  avowed  object  of  creating 
a  taste  for  good  music — a  forerunner  of  the 
'  Ge»tillschaft  der  UnaOcfrennde,'  foundsd  in 
1S08. 

Van  Swieten  died  at  Vienna,  March  29,  1803. 
His  music  has  not  somTsd  him,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  hoar  of  the  six  symphonies 
which,  iu  lUydu'u  wurdti,'  were  'as  stilV  as 
himself. '  o. 

SVVINEY,  Ow'KS,  frcqiuntly  callwl  Mac 
Swiney,  [was  born  near  Euuiscorthy,  Ii-elaiid, 
in  1680,  and  ma  the  son  of  the  rector  of  that 
plac*.  w.  n.  n.  v.]  In  a  hotter,-  dated  Ott. 
6,  1706,  ami  aildtesstJ  to  ^  Jley  Ciblwr,  whom 
he  calls  in  turn  'puppy,'  *  his  Angel '  (twice), 
'his  Dear,'  and  fuially  *  Unbflit  vcr,' — this 
singular  iMirsuu  describes  how  Rich  had  i^ent 
tof  him  fiwm  his  *  Quartan  in  the  North,'  and 
how  '  he  was  at  a  f^mt  chfirge  in  comiiifj  to 
town,  an<I  it  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money 
laat  winter,'  and  '  he  served  him  night  and  day, 
nay,  all  night  und  nil  day,  for  nine  mouthi^.' 
He  had  '<iuittL'<l  liis  jxjst  in  the  army'  on  the 
faith  of  ])rumi.sos  that,  in  return  for  managing 

•  till'  ]i];iy!iiiiis.-  in  tin-  Ilaymarkt'tt '  under  Rich, 
he  wah  to  havu  '  100  Ciuineas  jier  annum  Salary, 
a  place  at  Oourt,  and  the  Devil  and  all.'  This 
was  the  somewhat  inauspicious  beginning  uf 
Swiney 's  theatrical  career.  Having  comu  up 
to  London,  as  described,  in  1705,  he  soon  found 
tliat  Rich  iiitendeij  nothiii;^  sriinusly  f'>i  lii^ 
advantage ;  and  he  announces  (iu  the  same  letter^  i 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  discontent 
of  tlM  actors  with  Ridi.  and  although  Rich  [ 
might  have  had  the  house  for  £'i  or  £3  :  IDs.  a 
day,  he  (Swiney^  had  taken  a  lease  for  aeven 
ysaiB  at  £i  a  aay,  and  meant  to  begin  in  a 
few  days. 

In  1707  we  find  him  in  partnership  with 

Wi'.ks.  Dogget,  and  Ciblicr  in  the  King's 
Theatre,  having  taken  the  lease  from  Vaubrugh, 
and  very  soon  quarrelling  with  them  and  peti- 
tinning  tho  Lord  Cluimlx  rlain's  intci  lVri'iiof  in 
his  favour.  He  was  mixed  up  in  most  of  the 
quarrels  and  intrigues  of  the  time. 

In  May  1709  SwiiKy  cng?igcd  the  famous 
Nicolini  fur  three  years,  tliat  gi-eat  singer  having 
recently  made  a  most  snooessful  d^lmt  in  London. 
Before  the  comjilction  of  this  term,  however, 
Swiney  appears  to  have  '  absented  himself  from 
his  creditors '  and  become  bankrapt 

After  this  In-  lived  for  some  yt-ui-s  in  Italy  ; 
but  on  his  return  to  England  a  place  in  the 
Onstom-honse  was  found  for  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  King's  Jlews.  While 
in  Italy  with  Lord  Boyne  and  Walpole,  he 
wrote  to  Ootnmn  (-Tuly  12,  17:iO)  from  Bologna, 

'  flrti-lii^er.  B'Off  .>'•<.  p.  ft7. 
*  la  Um  vrlter'a  gawmtoo. 


on  the  subject  of  engaging  singers  for  the  Opera, 
then  in  the  hands  of  Handel.  Swiney  died 
Oct.  2,  1754,  leaving  his  fortune  to  Hn. 
NV'offington.  He  was  the  author  of  sereral 
dramatic  pieces,  viz.  'The  Quacks,  or  Love's 
the  Physician*  (170r));  'Camilla'  (1706); 
'  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  '  (1709) ;  and  an 
altered  version  of  the  first  piece. 

Two  years  before  his  death  a  fine  portrait  of 
Swiney,  after  Van  Loo,  was  scrajH^-d  in  me/zotint 
by  J.  Faber,  junr.  It  represents  him,  in  black 
velvet,  holding  in  his  hand  a  book,  of  which 
the  title  seems  to  be  D>m  (^ixot--.        j.  m. 

SYLPH  IDE,  LA.  One  of  the  most  famous 
ballets  on  r».*cord  ;  in  two  acts  ;  libretto  by  A. 
Nourrit  the  singer,  music  by  Schneitzhbffer. 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Oj.'-ra,  Pai  i>-.  March  12, 
1832.  The  jiart  of  La  .Sylj.ind.  wa,  ilanced  by 
Taolioxi,  and  was  one  of  her  greatest  |iarta, 
both  in  Paris  and  in  Lonilon.  wlicre  tin-  i>iec«> 
uas  liiuuglit  out  at  L'oveul  (iard>  n  Tiiialre,  tor 
her  Ix  iielit,  July  26,  1832.  Thackeray  has 
cnibiiliiK-1  it  in  Pcmirnnis  (chap,  xxxviii.)  O. 

SYLVANA.    See  Silvasa. 

SYLVIA,  OU  LA  NYMPHE  DE  DIANE. 
'  Pivll'  t  - jtantomime  '  in  two  acta  and  three 
tableaux  ;  libretto  by  Barbier,  music  by  Leo 
Delibe^.  Produced  at  the  Grand  Op^  Faria^ 
June  14,  1876.  o. 

•SYMPATHETIC  TONE,  RESONANCE,  or 
VIBRATION  is  the  term  iu<ed  to  describe  one 
of  the  ooiuinonest  and  most  Ix'autiful  of  aecoiis- 
tiual  phenoincJia.  Any  ^uund-pn^xiuciug  lj<xly, 
such  as  a  stretched  string,  or  any  cavity,  has 
niie  [>;iiticular  note  to  which  it  will  resjM-ni'i  ifthe 
.■lanie  note  be  sounded  in  its  neighlxturhood.  The 
easiest  illustration  of  the  fact  is  given  by  raising 
the  dampers  from  the  strings  of  a  piano  by 
pressing  the  right  pedal,  and  then  singing  a  note 
over  the  strings ;  then  will  be  fonnd  to  give 
forth  the  same  notes  utt'-ied  Viy  tbe  voir.-,  in 
faint '  symitathy.'  The  lact  has  been  turned  to 
account  in  Tarious  ways  in  practical  music.  The 

vi(tlji  was  provided  with  '  syin]iathetic  ' 

stringb  below  the  finger-board,  which  were  Ubuaily 
tuned  to  the  chord  of  D  m^or,  and  resounded 
when  notes  of  that  chord  were  played.  The 
charm  of  the  pianoforte  pedal  is  not  so  much  in 
prolonging  the  tone  of  the  notes  that  ars  actually 
struck,  ad  in  allowing  the  sytiipatbetic  re.sonaiK-e 
to  be  heard  from  the  strings  corres{)onding  to 
tlie  up}ier  partial  tones  of  tiie  lower  notes.  This 
jx)wer,  again,  is  easy  to  analyse  by  placing  the 
fingers  successively  or  simultaneously  upon  tbe 
notes  of  the  chmd  of  C  major  from  middle  O 
upwards  (without  sounding  them),  and  \.\wu 
striking  the  bass  C  firmly  \  on  releasing  this 
latter  key,  the  up|K>r  notes,  or  OTertones,  of  Uie 
chord  will  lie  di.stim  tly  hi-ard,  sounded  by  sym- 
pathetio  vibration  from  the  upper  strings.  The 
eflTsot  of  all  8ym|»athetie  vibnition  is  to  enri<^ 
the  quality  of  the  tone  prodticed  ;  and  the  fai  t 
that  the  harp,  with  its  obnous  poverty  of  tone 
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as  a  flolo  kntniment,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
mcmbera  of  the  full  urchestra,  is  no  doabt  psrtly 
<1ue  to  the  8ynii»atht'tic  vibration  reacring  on 
the  large  surface  of  striiigH  that  are  capable  of 
resoiiHiice.  M. 

SYMPHONIC    POEMS  (Germ.  S.nnphon- 
ische  Uichtungew  ;  Fr.  Fotnies  Hjfmphoniques),  a 
term  firatappUed  by  Uait  to hisserifls of  ttvelw 
orchestral  com  positions  which,  freed  from  the 
ooaveotions  of  actual  symphonic  form,  seemed 
to  hitn  to  require  some  new  title.    It  has  been 
since  adopted  by  Saint-Saens,  and  many  other 
followers  of  the  new  ideals  in  music ;  it  ap- 
parently is  always  held  to  imply  the  prepuce 
of  «  *  programme/  in  which  the  Atnction  of  the 
inusic  is  to  illustrate  the  poetic  material,  not  to 
be  self-subsuiteut,  as  in  all  classical  composi- 
tiona.    At  present,  too,  it  would  seem  that  the 
absence  of  any  recognisable  design  in  the  COm- 
jtosition  is  considerud  essential  to  success,  and 
Liszt's  device  of  transfonning  his  themes  and  | 
]irc'»eiiting  them  in  new  disguises,  rather  than  | 
(It'Vt'loj.itif;  thenj  acconliii;^  to  tln'  f^Mor  prin- 
ciples,  anxim  also  to  be  a  rule  of  the  form.  As 
existliigspednwDa  tnm  Liszt  to  Richard  Stnniss 
in  Hermany,  and  from  Saint  S.n  nii  to  Debussy 
iu  France,  have  so  very  little  in  cuuimou  with 
the  design  of  the  true  symphony,  the  term 
'Tone-roein'  or  *  Tondichtung  '  is  preferred  l>y 
some  corai»osers,  who  very  likely  feel  relieved  of 
all  responsibility  by  the  adoption  of  the  vaguer 
title.  M.  I 

SYMPHONY  (SixFONiA,  SiNioNiE,  Sym-  j 
ruuNifi).    The  terms  used  in  couucction  with 
any  hraaeh  of  art  are  commonly  very  vague  and 
indefinite  in  the  early  .sta-^'es  of  its  history,  and  | 
ai-e  applied  withoutmuch  discrimination  to  d  i  tler- 
eut  uinga.  In  course  of  time  men  cottser}uen  t  ly 
find  themselves  in  difficulties,  c  I  t    .  i>  t.ir  as 
their  opportunities  go,  to  limit  llie  lit-tiiiition  of 
the  terms,  and  tu  eontine  thenj  at  least  to  things 
whit  h  are  r.ut  o'hviously  antagonistic.    In  the 
end.  liiiui  vt  i  .  the  proces.*!  of  sifting  is  nitlier 
guided  by  chance  and  external  circumstances 
than  determined  by  the  meaning  which  theorists 
.si'e  to  b<-  the  |<rojM-f  ono  ;  and  the  result  is  that 
the  final  meaning  adopted  by  the  world  in 
general  is  fireriuently  not  only  distinct  from  that 
which  the  original  employers  of  the  word  in- 
tendtsl,  but  also  in  doulitful  conformity  with  its 
derivation,    in  the  case  of  the  woixl  '  Sym- 
phony,' as  with  'Sonata,'  the  meaning  now 
scoepted  hap]>ens  tn  W  in  verygo<->d  accorduiice 
with  its  derivation,  but  it  isconsiderably  removed 
from  the  meaning  which  was  originally  attadied 
to  the  word.    It  wems  to  have  been  used  at 
lintt  in  a  very  general  and  comprehensive  way, 
to  express  any  portions  of  music  or  passages 
whatever  which  were  thrown  into  relief  as 
purely  in.strmnental  in  works  in  which  the 
chief  interest  was  centred  ujion  the  voice  or  ■ 
voieaa.  Thus,  in  the  operas,  cantatas,  and  masses 
of  the  asrly  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  voices  ' 


had  the  most  imjiortant  jiart  of  the  wmk  to  do, 
and  the  instrument.^'  chief  bnainesB  was  to 

supply  siiiitde  tbrm-<  of  harmony  as  aooompani* 
ment  If  tliere  were  any  little  jiortions  which 
the  instruments  played  without  the  voices,  these 

Were  indisrt iiitiiiiit'  Iy  called  Symphonies  ;  and 
under  the  same  head  were  included  such  more 
particular  forms  as  Overtnres  and  BitomellL 
The  lii-st  exiieiimentalists  in  harmonic  music 
generally  disjicnsed  with  such  indei>endent  in- 
strumental jiassages  altogether.  For  instance, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  cantatas  of  Cesti  and  Rossi* 
are  devoid  of  either  instrumental  intrmluction 
or  ritoruel ;  and  the  same  ap|>ears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  many  of  tiie  operas  of  that  time. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  indejKMideut  little 
instrumental  movements  even  in  the  earliest 
o{>eraa.  Peri's  '  Enridice,'  whidi  stands  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  list  (having  been  jierfonned 
at  Florence  in  ItiOO,  as  part  of  the  festival  in 
connection  with  the  marriage  of  Henri  IV.  of 
France  and  Marie  de'  Medici),  contains  a  '  Sin* 
fonia  '  for  three  flutes,  whieli  has  a  definite  form 
of  Its  own  and  is  very  chai'acteristic  of  tlie  time. 
The  use  of  short  instrumental  passages,  such  as 
daiK  I  S  and  introductions  and  ritornels,  when 
once  fairly  begun,  increased  rapidly.  Monte* 
veide,  who  followed  close  upon  Peri,  made  some 
use  of  them,  and  as  the  century  grew  older,  they 
became  a  more  and  more  important  element  in 
dramatic  works,  esiiecially  operas.  The  indis> 
criminate  use  of  the  word  '  symphony,'  to  denote 
the  passages  of  intriKluction  to  airs  and  recita- 
tives, etc.,  lasted  for  a  very  long  while,  and  got 
so  fiur  stereotyped  in  common  usage  that  it  was 
even  apjdii  d  to  the  instrumental  portions  of  airs, 
etc.,  wlien  played  by  a  single  jjerformer.  As  an 
example  may  be  quoted  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  of  ^lozart's — *  Sie  (meaning  Strina* 
sacchi)  spielt  keine  Note  ohne  EmpKndung ; 
sogar  bei  den  Sinfonien  spielte  sie  alles  mit 
Expression,'  ete.-  [The  same  use  of  the  name 
for  the  ritornelli  between  the  verses  of  a  sntig 
was  common  iji  England  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.]  With  r^jard  to  this  use  of 
the  term,  it  is  not  neces.'wiry  to  do  more  than 
|)oint  out  the  natural  course  by  which  the 
meaning  began  to  be  restricted.  Lully,  Aless* 
andro  Scarlatti,  and  other  great  comiiosers  of 
o])eras  in  the  17th  century,  extended  the  ap- 
jHMjdages  of  airs  to  proportions  relatively  con- 
sid*-raldi',  )>ut  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which 
sui  h  dependent  jtassages  could  not  go.  The 
indeiicudeutiustruntental  portions,  on  the  other 
hand,  snoh  as  overtures  or  toooatas,  or  groups 
of  ballet  tunes,  were  in  different  circunistances, 
and  could  be  expanded  to  a  very  much  greater 
extent ;  and  as  they  grew  in  importance  Uie 
name  '  Symphony '  came  by  degrees  to  have  a 
more  sj»ecial  significance.  The  small  instru- 
mental a]>]tcnda<;es  to  the  various  airs  and  so 

'  MS.s.  Iti  tl,-  (  hn-(  <  hurvli  Lllinir}  .  Oxfonl. 
2  '  Sli«du<->  iKit  (ilay  X  ii>it«  without  fceliud  Mkd  even  in  the  Sy lu- 
ybouin  pUywl  mil  wlih  M|>r«wtoB,' 
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forth  were  still  symphonies  in  a  general  Rcim>, 
but  tho  SyiiU'liniiy  ;i"r  f.r.-i-!J,  was  tin'  iii- 
trofinctory  iiiovciiifHt ;  and  the  more  it  grew 
in  ini}>ort<aiice  tlie  more  distinetiTfl  tras  this 
application  of  t}i(>  term. 

The  earliest  stt'jw  in  the  devtloimK'nt  of  this 
portaon  of  the  opera  are  chiefly  ini]K>rtant  as 
»tt<'mi)ts  to  cstaldish  .soin*'  broad  jirinciiile  of 
fbnn  ;  which  for  soute  time  amoimted  to  little 
more  than  the  balance  of  ahort  divirions,  of 
slow  and  «niick  movt>nu>jit  alternately.  Lnlly 
is  credited  with  the  invention  of  one  form, 
whioh  came  ultimately  to  l>o  known  as  the 
'Oiiwrtnre  ii  la  munirre  Frainaise.*  The 
principles  of  this  form,  as  generally  understood, 
amoanted  to  no  more  than  the  sacoearion  of  a 
hIow  solid  movement  to  Wgin  with,  followed  hy 
a  (j^uicker  movement  in  a  lighter  style,  and  an- 
other alow  morement,  not  ao  grave  in  character 
iis  the  first,  to  conclude  with.  Lnlly  liimself 
was  not  rigidly  consistent  in  the  adoption  of 
this  form.  In  aome  caaac,  aa  in  *Perafe,' 
'TlieHt'P.*  !ind  '  1^'lli'rojihon.'  thrre  t\vo 
divisions  only — the  charaoteristic  grave  o|>cuing 
morement,  and  a  abort  free  fngal  qnick  move- 
Ill  rut.  'Pnwrpine,'  '  Phai'tnn,"  '  Alcfsto,' and 
the  Ballut  ]>iece,  '  Le  Triomphe  de  I'amonr,' 
are  eharaoteriatio  examplea  of  the  oomplete 
inofli-'l.  Tlie-^e  have  .i  <(r.ivi'  ')]K>nin;;.  which  is 
lepcated,  anil  then  the  livelier  central  move- 
ment, which  ia  followed  by  a  diviaion  marked 
•  !'  nTi  ment '  ;  and  tli"  l  i-st  two  divisions  are 
re[K.'ated  in  full  together.  A  few  examplea  are 
oceaatonally  to  be  met  with  hy  leaa  famona 
composer.?  than  Lnlly,  which  show  how  far  the 
adoption  of  thia  form  of  overture  or  symphony 
became  general  in  a  ahort  time.  An  oiicra 
I'dlf'd  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  by  Desniarets,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Coll^  of  Mtnie,  has  the  overtan  in 
this  form.  '  Ani-idis  de  nWoe,'  by  DesTottohcs, 
has  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  character  of  the  divisiona ;  *  Albion  and 
Albanin-i,'  Ity  (Tmbn,  whii  h  wd.s  licensed  for 
publication  in  England  by  Roger  Lestnuige  in 
1687,  has  clearly  the  aame,  and  looks  tike  an 
imitation  direct  from  Lnlly  ;  uihI  tlie  '  Venns 
and  Adonis '  by  Dr.  John  Blow,  yet  again  the 
same.  So  the  model  mnat  have  been  extensively 
appreciated.  The  most  inijK)rtiint  composer, 
however,  who  followed  Lully  in  this  matter, 
waa  Alessandro  Seariattl,  who  oertainly  varied 
and  imiirovcd  on  the  model  botii  aa  Te>;tirds  the 
style  and  the  form.  In  hia  <^>era  of  '  Flavio 
Coniberto,'  ^  for  instance,  the  *  Sinfonia  avanti 
rOpera'  begins  with  a  diviaion  marked  f/mtr, 
which  is  mainly  baaed  on  Mmple  canonical 
imitations,  but  haa  also  broad  expanses  of 
contrasting  keys.  The  style,  for  the  time,  is 
noh)e  and  racb,  and  very  superior  to  Lully's. 
The  aeoottd  diviaion  is  a  lively  allegro,  and  the 
last  a  moderately  quick  minuet  in  9-^  time. 

I  MS.  InChrMCbamli  VOntr- 


The  '  Sinfonia  '  to  his  serenata  '  Venere,  Adone, 
Aniote,*  .'iiniil.uly  has  a  Lu  u<>  to  U'tnn  with,  a 
Presto  in  the  middle,  and  a  niovein.  nt.  not 
defined  by  a  t^nfM>,  but  clearly  oi  inO'i<  rate 
"inicknesw,  to  end  with.  This  form  of  '  .Sinfoniii ' 
survived  for  a  long  while,  and  was  exj»amit  d  at 
times  1)V  a  succession  of  dance  movement for 
which  also  Lully  sui>i>lic'l  exanii'les,  and  Handel 
at  a  later  time  more  familiar  types  ;  Imt  for  the 
history  of  the  modern  .symphony,  a  form  which 
was  distingnislied  from  the  other  as  the  '  Italian 
Overture,'  idtimately  became  of  much  greater 
imiMirtance. 

Tliis  form  appears  in  principle  to  be  the  exact 
opi>osite  of  the  French  Overture ;  it  was  similarly 
'livided  into  three  movements,  bnt  the  first  and 
last  were  fjuick  and  the  central  one  slow.  Who 
tlie  originator  of  this  form  was  it  seems  now 
impoaaihle  to  decide;  it  oertainly  came  into 
vogue  vary  t^rxm  after  the  French  Overture,  and 
•  luiekly  anpplantcd  it  to  a  great  extent.  Certain 
detaila  fn  ita  atmctnre  were  better  delined  than 
in  the  r.irli'T  form,  and  the  balanee  anrl  dis- 
tribution of  characteristic  features  were  alike 
freer  and  more  oomprehenrive.  The  first  al* 
Iflgro  was  ;:;enerally  in  a  sfpinrc  time  and  of 
solid  character ;  tlie  central  movement  aimed 
at  expressiveness,  and  the  last  was  a  qnick 
movement  of  relatively  li^'ht  f'haractor.  ''"nernny 
in  some  condiination  of  three  feet.  The  history 
of  ita  early  development  seems  to  be  wrapped 
in  r.l  '^riirity,  but  from  the  moment  of  its 
appearance  it  has  the  traits  of  the  modem 
oreheetral  symphony,  and  compoeera  very  aoon 
obtainefl  a  i"emarkaMe  dcpre  of  m.istery  over 
the  torm.  It  must  liave  tirst  come  into  definite 
acceptance  abont  the  end  of  tlie  17th  or  the 
bepnnin^;  of  the  18tli  centurj-  ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  lattir  it  had  blecome  almost  « 
matter  of  conrse.  Opens,  and  similar  worka, 
by  the  most  conspicuous  cnmj>osers  of  this 
time,  in  very  great  numbers,  have  tlie  same 
form  of  overture.  For  instance,  the  two  distinct 
versions  of  'La  Clemen/a  ili  Tito'  by  Hasse. 
'Catone  in  Utica'  by  Leonardo  Vind  (1726), 
the  *  Hypennnsrtis,*  '  Artaserw,'  and  oniers  of 
Perez,  riocinm*S  *Didone.'  Jommelli's  '  Rctnlia 
Uberata,'  Sasehini's  '(Edipua,'  Galappi's  '11 
mondo  alia  reversa ' — produced  the  yeat  bsfinv 
Haydn  wrote  his  first  symphony — and  Adsn 
Hiller's  'Lisuart  und  Dariolette,'  'Die  Liebe 
auf  dem  Lande,'  *  Der  Krieg,'  etc  And  if  a 
more  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  form  were  required,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Mozart  adopted  it  in  his  boyish 
o]>eras,  'La  iiiita  wmplice '  and  '  Lncio  SOIs.* 
With  the  general  adoption  of  the  fonn  came 
also  a  careful  development  of  the  internal 
stnicture  of  each  separate  movement,  and  also 
a  gradual  improvement  both  in  the  combination 
and  treatment  of  the  instruments  employed. 
Lully  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  were  for  the 
moat  part  satisfied  with  string,  which  the 
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former  uacd  crudely  enough,  but  the  Utter 
SI  t;no(l  deal  of  perception  of  tone  and 
appro [iiiuieiieii.'i  ot  style  ;  sometiuies  with  the 
addition  of  wind  instruments.    Early  in  the 
18  til  century  several  wind  iiistruments,  such 
as  obo«s,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  flutes 
were  added,  though  not  often  all  together ; 
and  tlu-y  served,  for  the  most  i>art,  cliiefly  to 
strengthen  the  strings  and  give  contrasting 
degicos  of  full  sound  rather  than  contrasts  of 
colour  and  tone.    Ecjually  inii>urtant  was  the 
ra]^)id   iniprovement  which  took  place  siiiiul- 
tauoously  in  internal  structure  ;  and  iii  this 
case  the  development  foUoved  Uiat  of  certain 
other  deiMirtnients  of  musical  form.     In  fact 
the  progress  of  the  'Sinfouia  avanti  1'  Opera' 
in  this  respect  was  chiefly  parallel  to  the 
development  of  the  Clavier  Sonata,  which  at 
this  time  was  beginning  to  attain  to  clearness 
of  outline  and  a  certain  maturity  of  style.  It 
will  not  he  necessary  here  to  rei>eat  wliat  has 
elsewhere  been  discussed  froni  ditlerent  fwints 
of  view  in  the  articles  on  Form,  Sonata,  and 
SvxTB ;  but  it  is  important  to  rsaliae  that  in 
point  of  time  the  form  of  this  'Siittii:;ia  ivaiiti 
r  opera'  did  not  lag  belund  in  dehnitiuu  of 
outline  and  mastery  of  treatment ;  and  it 
might  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  form 
(whether  orcliestral  or  clavier)  the  important 
detail  first  presents  itself  of  defming  the  first  and 
second  principal  sections  by  anbjects  decisively 
distinct.    A  markt-d  improvement  in  various 
respects  appears  about  the  time  when  the 
symphony  first  began  to  be  generally  played 
a{>art  from  the  opera  ;  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.    In  the  tii-st  plucc,  as  long  as 
it  was  merely  the  apiiendage  to  a  drama,  less 
strcH-i  was  laid  u^mn  it ;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  |ioint,  it  is  recorded  that  audiences  were 
not  by  any  means  j>artieularly  attentive  to  the 
instromental  jiortioii  ot  tlie  work.    The  descrij»- 
tion  ^'iven  of  the  })eli;ivii)Ur  nf  tlio  pulilic  ;it 
some  uf  the  must  im^iortant  tlieatres  in  Kuro^>e 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentury  seems  to 
(•oncs}H)nd  to  the  deseriptions  which  arc  given 
of  the  audience  at  the  Italian  Operas  in  England 
in  tiie  lattor  half  of  the  19th.    Bumey,  in  the 
account  of  his  tour,  refers  to  tliis  more  than 
once.    In  the  lirst  volume  he  says,  'Tlie  music 
at  the  theatres  in  Italy  seems  but  an  excuse 
fur  jieople  to  a,ssenil»le  together,  their  attention 
hi'ing  cliiofly  placed  on  play  and  convci-sation, 
even  during  the  performance  of  a  serious  o^Kira.' 
In  another  place  he  describes  tiie  caid-tables, 
and  the  way  in  whicb  the  'i)eoplc  of  quality* 
reserved  their  attention  for  a  favourite  air  or 
two,  or  the  perfomanoe  of  a  fayourite  singer. 
The  rest,  including  ths  orerture,  they  did  not 
regard  as  of  much  consequence,  and  hence  the 
composers  had  but  little  inducement  to  put  out 
ths  beat  of  their  powers.    It  may  have  1h  •  n 
partly  on  this  account  that  tliey  took  very  little 
pains  to  connect  these  overtures  or  symphonies 


with  the  o]iera,  either  by  character  or  feature. 
They  allowfd  it  to  Ix-conie  almost  a  scttle<l 
principle  that  they  should  bo  indui>endent  in 
matter  ;  and  consequently  there  was  very  little 
difficulty  in  accepting  them  as  indeiK-ndent 
instrumental  pieces.  It  naturally  followed  as 
it  did  later  with  another  form  of  overture. 
The  '  Symithonies '  which  had  more  attractive 
({ixalities  were  played  u{>art  from  the  operas, 
in  concerts ;  and  the  precedent  being  thereby 
established,  the  step  to  writing  indcjiendent 
works  on  similar  lines  wiis  Imt  short  ;  and  it 
was  natural  that,  as  undivided  attention  would 
now  be  given  to  them,  and  they  wen  no  mtwe 
in  a  secondary  position  in  connection  with  the 
opera,  composers  should  take  more  pains  both 
in  the  stmsture  and  in  the  choice  of  their 
musical  materiaL  The  Symphony  had,  however, 
reached  a  conaiderabln  pitch  of  development 
before  the  emancipation  took  place ;  and  this 
development  was  connected  with  the  progress 
of  certain  other  musical  forms  bwides  the 
Sonata,  already  referred  to. 

It  will  aoooidingly  be  convenient,  before 
proceeding  farther  with  the  direct  history  of 
the  Symphony,  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  early  branches  of  Mnsical 
Art.  In  the  early  harmonic  times  the  relation- 
ships of  nearly  all  the  ditlerent  branches  of 
composition  were  close.  The  Symphony  was 
related  even  to  the  early  Madrigals,  through 
the  '  Sonatc  da  Chiesa,'  w  hich  adojded  tlie 
Canzona  or  instrumental  vereiou  of  the  Madrigal 
as  a  second  movement.  It  was  also  olosely 
l-elate<l  to  the  early  Fanta.sia,'*,  as  the  earliest 
experiments  in  instrumental  music,  in  which 
some  of  the  technical  neoeasities  of  that  depart* 
ment  were  grappled  with.  It  was  directly 
connected  with  the  vocal  {>ortions  of  the  early 
opcna,  such  as  airs  and  recitatives,  and  derived 
from  tlism  many  of  the  n>.echanical  forms  of 
cadence  and  harmony  wliicli  for  a  long  time 
were  a  necessary  part  ot  its  form.  The  solo 
Clavier  Solte  hsa  also  something  to  do  with  it, 

but  not  so  much  as  might  he  exjnx'ted.  As 
has  been  (Hjinted  out  elsewhere,  the  suite-form, 
being  very  simple  in  its  principle,  attained  to 
definition  very  early,  wmls  the  sonata- form, 
which  characterised  the  richest  period  of  har- 
monic music,  was  still  struggling  in  elementary 
stages.  The  ultimate  basis  of  the  suite- form 
is  ;i  contrast  of  dance-tunes  ;  but  in  the  typical 
early  Sym[>hony  the  dance-tunes  are  almost  in- 
variably avoided.  When  the  Symphony  waa 
expanded  by  the  a<Mitinn  of  the  Minuet  and 
Trio,  a  bond  of  connection  seemed  to  be  estab* 
lished ;  bat  still  this  bond  wss  not  at  sll  a 
vital  one,  for  the  Minuet  is  one  of  tlie  lesst 
characteristic  elements  of  the  suite- form  proper, 
being  clearly  of  less  ancient  lineage  and  type 
than  the  Allsniande,  Courante,  Sarabaude,  or 
Oigue,  or  even  the  (iavotte  and  Bourrt'e,  wlii'  li 
were  classed  with  it,  as  Intermezzi  or  Cialan- 
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teric  i.  The  form  of  the  Clavier  Suito  move- 
ments was  in  fact  too  inelastic  to  admit  of  such 
expansion  and  development  as  was  required  in 

til'  ■•rclK'stral  works,  and  the  tyiK!  did  nut 
su[>ply  tlie  characteristic  technical  c|uaUtie8 
which  wonld  be  of  aerrke  in  their  development 
The  position  of  Bach's  Orchestoil  Suit^^s  was 
somewhat  different;  and  it  appears  that  ho 
himself  called  them  Overtares.  Dehn,  in  his 
preface  to  the  fust  p<lition  I'rintt'd,  suys  that 
the  separate  MS.  parts  in  the  Bach  archives  at 
Hamburg;,  irom  which  he  took  that  in  C,  have 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  tlie  handwriting 
of  John  Sebastian,  and  have  for  title  '  Ouverture 
ponr  2  Violons,'  etc.  ;  and  that  another  MS., 
probibly  co()ied  from  these,  has  the  title  'Suite 
pour  Orchestre.'  Tliis  throws  a  certain  light 
upon  Bach's  {>08ition.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
several  dei>artments  of  instrumental  music  he 
took  the  French  for  his  models  rather  than  the 
Italians.  In  the  Suite  he  followed  (^uperin, 
and  in  the  Overture  he  abo  followed  French 
models.  Tliese  therefore  appear  as  attempUi 
to  develop  an  inde|»eudent  orchestral  work 
analogous  to  the  Symphony^  upon  the  basis,  of 
a  form  whicli  h  id  thf  same  reason  for  existence 
and  the  same  general  purpose  as  the  Italian 
Overtoce,  but  a  distinctly  different  general 
outline.  Their  chief  connr  ti'ui  with  the  actual 
development  of  the  m  >  l  l  u  symphony  lies  in 
the  treatment  of  the  instruments ;  for  all 
axperiments,  even  on  dillerent  lines,  if  they 
have  a  common  quality  or  principle,  must  react 
upon  one  another  in  tlioso  respects. 

Aii'itliiT  br.incli  nf  ,irf  wliicli  had  close  con- 
nection wiih  the  early  symiihonica  was  the 
CoDoerto.  Works  under  this  name  were  not 
by  any  means  invariihly  meant  to  l>e  show 
pieces  for  ado  instruments,  as  modern  concertos 
are  ;  and  Sometimes  the  name  was  used  as 
almost  synonymous  with  symplKHiy.  The 
earliest  concertos  seem  to  have  been  works  in 
which  groups  of  'solo'  and  'ripieno'  instm- 
mcnt-s  were  n^ed.  chiefly  to  obtain  contr.T-^ts  of 
fulness  of  tone.  For  instance,  a  set  of  six 
coneartos  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  for  two 
\nf>lins  and  violoncello,  'soli,'  and  two  violins, 
tenor,  and  bass,  '  ripieni,'  present  no  distinction 
of  style  between  one  group  and  ttie  other. 
The  accompanying  instruments  for  the  most 
part  merely  double  the  solo  jiarts,  and  leave  off 
either  to  leasen  the  sound  here  and  there,  or 
bcfMiise  the  passjiges  happen  to  go  a  little  higher 
than  usual,  or  to  be  a  little  difficult  for  the 
avenge  violin-players  of  that  time.  When  the 
intention  is  to  vary  the  »piality  of  siiun<l  as 
Well,  the  element  of  wliat  is  called  iustrumenta* 
tion  Is  introduced,  and  this  is  one  of  the  earliest 
phases  of  that  element  wliich  can  be  traced  in 
music.  The  order  of  movements  and  the  style 
of  them  are  generally  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sonate  da  Chiesa,  and  therefore  do  not  present 
any  close  analogy  with  the  subject  of  this 


article.     Hut  very  soon  after  the  time  of  Corelli 
and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  tlie  fornt  of  the  Italian 
overture  was  adopted  for  oonoertos,  and  about 
the  same  time  they  began  to  sViow  tract  s  of 
becoming  show-pieces  for  great  ^lerformers. 
Allusions  to  the  perfctmsace  of  concertos  by 
great  violin •playets  in  the  cburdirs  form  a 
familiar  feature  m  the  musical  literature  of  the 
IStfa  century,  and  the  three  •movement  form 
(to  all  intents  exactly  like  that  of  the  sym- 
phonies^ seems  to  have  been  adopted  early. 
This  evidently  i^oints  to  the  fact  that  this  form 
apiwaled  to  the  instincts  of  comjiosers  generally, 
as  the  most  promising  for  free  expression  of 
their  musical  ihottghti.    It  nay  seem  curious 
that  J.  S.  Bach,  who  followed  French  models 
in  some  important  deitartments  of  instrumental 
music,  should  exclusively  have  followed  Italian 
mtNlels  in  tliis.     V>:ix  in  reality  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  chance  with  him  ;  ho 
always  followed  the  best  lu'xlels  which  came  to 
his  hand.     In  this  department  the  Italians 
exct'Ued  ;  and  liach  therefore  followed  them, 
and  left  the  most  important  early  ajiecimens  of 
this  kind  remaining— almost  all  in  the  three- 
movement  form,  which  was  Itccoining  the  sot 
order  for  symphonies.      Setting  aside  those 
si)ecially  imitated  from  Vivaldi,  theie  are  at 
least  twenty  concertos  l)y  him  for  all  sorts  of 
solo  instnunents   and   combinations   of  solo 
instruments  in   this  s.mie  form.     It  cannot 
therefore  be  d">ubt<  d  that  some  of  the  devclit]i- 
ment  of  the  sympliony-fonn  took  place  in  this 
department.    But  Hach  never  to  any  noticeable 
extent  yieldM  to  tlic  ten<lency  to  break  the 
movements  up  into  sections  witli  corresjioudiug 
tunes ;  and  this  distinguishes  his  work  in  a 
very  tnarked  manner  from  that  of  the  generation 
of  com]X)sers  who  followed  him.  His  art  belongs 
in  reality  to  a  diflerent  stratum  from  that  which 
pro<luced  the  greater  forms  «.f  abstract  instni- 
mcntal  music.     It  is  pi-ubable  that  his  funn 
of  art  could  not,  without  some  modifioatioii, 
have  producefl  the  great  orcliestral  •symphonies. 
In  order  to  get  to  these,  coni)>oser8  hsd  to  go 
to  a  difTerent,  and  for  some  time  a  decidedly 
low  i  r,  level.    It  was  much  the  same  process  as 
had  been  gone  through  before.    After  Palestrina 
a  badcward  move  was  necessary  to  maka  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  tlie  art  of  Hach  and  Handel. 
After  liach  men  had  to  take  up  a  lower  line  in 
order  to  get  to  Beethoven.     In  the  latter  case 
it  was  neccss.iry  to  go  tliron:,'h  tlie  elementary 
stages  of  detining  the  various  contrasting 
sections  of  a  movement,  and  finding  that  form 
of  harmonic  treatment  whii  b  admitted  the  great 
effects  of  colour  or  varieties  of  tone  in  tlie  mass, 
as  well  as  in  the  separata  lines  of  the  counter- 
point.   Bach's  position  was  so  immen.sely  high 
that  several  generations  had  to  pass  before  men 
were  able  to  follow  on  hn  Unas  and  adopt  his 
|)rineijile.s  in  harmonic  mnsic.    The  generation 
that  followed  him  showed  scarcely  any  trace  of 
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lis  influence.  Even  bcforo  he  had  passed 
I  way  the  new  tendencies  of  music  were  strongly 
:Lp  parent,  and  mtich  of  the  dementuy  work  of 
the  modern  sonata-fonn  of  art  had  been  dooe  on 
ditforent  hnt-s  from  his  own. 

The  *  Sinfonia  avjinti  1"  Opera '  WM dearly  by 
this  time  snSii-iently  iiidi'jx-ndeiitand  complete 
to  V>o  appretiat«'<I  witliout  the  opera,  ami  witli- 
out  either  name  or  programme  to  explain  its 
meaning  ;  and  within  a  Vfiy  short  pniod  tho 
cl<  in:iii<I  for  these  sinfonias  became  verj'  great 
Burney's  tours  in  search  of  materials  for  his 
History,  in  TrmWf  Italy,  Holland,  and  Ger« 
uumy,  were  made  in  1770  and  1772,  before 
llaydn  }ia<l  wTitten  any  of  his  greater  sym- 
phonies, and  while  Mozart  was  still  a  boy. 
His  allosioiM  to  independent  'symphonies '  are 
very  fretpient.    Among  those  wliose  works  he 
luuntions  with  most  favour  are  titamitz,  Jilma* 
nuel  Baoh,  ChristiBn  Bach,  and  Abel.  Works 
of  tlie  kind  by  these  comjtosers  an<l  many  others 
of  note  are  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  in  sets 
of  part-books  in  tiie  British  Museum.  These 
furnish  most  excellent  materials  for  judging 
of  the  status  of  the  Symphony  in  the  early 
stages  of  itis  indei)en<ient  existence.    The  two 
most  important  points  which  Uiey  iUostrate 
arc  tbf  (l*  vf'lojtnient  of  instrumentation  and 
the  detinition  of  form.    Tliey  appear  to  have 
been  generally  wTitten  in  eight  parts.    Most  of 
them  are  scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
bass ;  two  hautboys,  or  two  flutes,  and  two 
*oors  de  chasse.'   This  is  the  case  in  the  six 
symphonies  of  op.  3  of  John  Christian  Bach  ; 
the  six  of  Ab<'rs  op.  10,  the  six  of  Stamitz's 
op.  9,  op.  13,  and  op.  16  ;   al.so  in  a  set  of 
'Oyertnres  in  8  parts '  by  Ame,  which  must 
have  been  early  in  tho  fuld,  as  the  licence 
Irom  Ueorge  II.,  printed  in  full  at  tlio  beginning 
of  the  first  violin  part,  is  dated  January  17|(. 
The  same  orchestration  is  found  in  many  sym- 
phonies by  Galuppi,  Ditters,  ikbwindl,  and 
others.    Wagenseil,  who  must  have  been  the 
oldest  of  this  group  of  compoeers  (having  been 
born  in  tlic  17th  century,  within  six  years 
after  Haudel,   Scarlatti,   and    Hach),  wrote 
sevoal  quite  in  the  characteristic  harmonic 
style,  'k  4   parties  oyilif.'i'rs  avco.   Cors  de 
Chasse  ad  libitum.'     The  treatment  of  the 
instnniiflBts  in  these  early  examples  is  rather 
crude  sad  Stiff.    The  violins  are  almost  always 
playing,  and  the  hautlwys  or  flutes  are  only 
used  to  rsinforoe  them  at  times  as  the  '  ripieni ' 
instruments  did  in  the  early  enui  ■  rto.s,  while 
tht'  horns  serve  to  hold  on  tht^  harmonies. 
The  tiret  stages  of  improvement  are  noticeable 
in  mch  details  as  the  independent  treatment 
of  the  strings,     hi  the  '  sjtii phonies  before  the 
oiMsra '  the  violas  were  cami  for  so  little  that 
in  miny  cases'  not  more  than  hslf«a*dosen 
1»n  an  writtsn  in,  all  the  rest  being  merely 

>  nbnrtwIaaitlwtSiMHjiMwfidlwiHlitotteMaoBdvMte 


'col  basso.'  As  examples  of  this  in  works  of 
more  or  less  illustriona  writm  may  be  men- 
tioned  the  *  Sinfonias '  to  Jommelli's  *  Piusione ' 

and  '  BetiUia  Liberata,'  Saeehini's  '(EdipOfl^' 
and  Sarti's  *  Giulio  Sabino.'  One  of  the  many 
honours  attributed  to  Stamitz  by  his  admiring 
contemiwraries  wtis  that  he  made  the  violas 
indejH-ndent  of  the  basses.  This  may  seem 
a  trivial  detail,  but  it  is  only  by  such  details, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  strack  oontemi>orary 
writers,   that  the  iharacter  of   the  gradtuil 

Srogreee  in  iustnimeutal  composition  can  now 
s  nndentood. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  fonn  were  ex* 

tremely  regular.  The  three  movements  as 
alx>ve  described  were  almost  invariable,  the 
first  being  a  vigorous  broad  all^;ro,  the  second 
the  sentimental  slow  movement,  and  the  third 
the  lively  vivace.  The  progress  of  internal 
structure  is  at  first  chiefly  noticeable  in  the 
first  movement.  In  the  early  examples  this  is 
always  condensed  as  much  as  possible,  the 
balance  of  subject  is  not  very  clearly  realisable, 
and  there  is  hardly  ever  a  douViIe  bar  or  repeat 
of  the  fii'st  lialf  of  the  movement.  The  divisions 
of  key,  the  short  •  working-out  '  portion,  aud 
the  recapitulation,  arc  generally  present,  bat 
not  jiointedly  defined.  Examples  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  are  supplied  by  some  MS. 
s3rmphonies  by  FSaradisi  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  which  in  other  respects 
possess  excellent  and  characteristically  modem 
traits.  The  first  thing  attained  seems  to  have 
been  the  relative  definition  and  balance  of  the 
two  Bubjeets,  In  St<imitz,  Abel,  .1.  C.  Bach, 
and  Wagenseil,  this  is  already  commonly 
met  with.  The  following  examples  from  the 
fii-Ht  movement  of  the  fifth  symjdiony  of 
Stamitz's  op.  9  illustrate  both  the  style  and 
the  degree  of  cmtrsst  between  two  prin- 
cipal Bttlgects. 

1st  subject. 
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yrm^  -mi 


etc. 


The  style  in  a  little  heavy,  aud  the  luotiou 
ConBtruinc<i,  but  the  >;euerul  character  U  solid 
and  digiiitii  il.  The  last  muvemeiits  of  this  |>eriod 
are  cuiiuu:>ly  suggestive  of  aonM  &iuiliar  ex- 
aniiiles  of  a  maturer  time  ;  very  gay  ami  obvious, 
aud  very  detinite  iu  outline.  The  foUowiug  ia 
very  oharacteristio  of  Abel : — 


L*:*raq 

— 

i 


i 

-  — 

._a_?_i^_  .- 

It  is  a  iKjtiieable  fact  in  cotinection  with  the 
genealogy  ot  the»e  works,  that  tlu-y  are  almost 
•sftvqueutly entitled  'Overture  '  as  'Symphony'; 
sotiH'timcs  the  same  work  is  lulleii  by  tin-  one 
name  outside  and  the  otiier  iu  ;  and  this  is  tin- 
cue  alao  with  some  of  the  earlier  and  slighter 
8ym])honies  of  Haydti,  whicli  must  have  made 
their  appuarauce  about  this  x^riod.  One  further 
point  which  it  is  of  importanoe  to  note  is  that  in 
some  of  Stamits's symphonies  the  coTuplete  form 
of  the  mature  period  is  fouud.  One  in  D  ia 
most  oomplete  in  evory  respect.  The  first  more- 
mt'nt  is  Alb'^^To  with  doubb"  bars  nii'l  n']«-atH  in 
I'egtdar  binary  form  ;  the  second  is  an  Andante 
in  O,  the  third  a  Minnet  and  THo,  and  the 
fourth  a  Presto.  Another  in  Et»  (which  is  called 
No.  7  in  the  part-books)  aud  auothcr  in  F  (nut 
definable)  have  also  the  Minnet  and  Trio.  A 
few  others  by  Schwindl  aud  Dittrrs  have  the 
same,  bat  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  approxi- 
mately to  the  date  of  their  prodnetion,  and 
therefore  little  inf<Teiicfi  can  be  frann-d  upon  tlie 
circumstance,  beyond  the  fact  that  composers 
were  beginning  to  recognise  the  fourth  move* 
ment  as  a  '^'^irable  ingredient. 

Another  composer  who  |)reoedea  Haydn  in 
time  as  well  as  in  style  is  Emannel  Bach.  He 
was  his  senior  in  ye.its,  aud  bcii.iu  writiut,'  >yiu- 
phonies  in  1741,  when  Haydn  was  only  nine 
years  old.    His  most  important  symphonies 


w  er«  produced  iu  1776  ;  while  Haydu's  most  im- 
portant examplea  were  not  prodoced  till  after 
1790.  In  style  Kmanuel  liach  Stands  singu- 
larly alone,  at  least  in  his  linest  examples.  Ic 
looks  almost  as  if  he  purpoeely  avoided  the  fomt 
which  by  1776  must  have  heeu  familiar  to  the 
musical  world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
binary  form  was  employed  by  some  of  bis  con- 
temporaries iu  their  orchestral  works,  bat  he 
seems  determinedly  to  avoid  it  in  the  tii^t  move- 
ments of  the  works  of  that  year.  Hb  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  produce  striking  and 
clearly  outlineil  jtassages,  and  to  balance  and 
contrast  them  one  with  another  according  to  his 
fancy,  and  witlt  little  regard  to  any  systematic 
distribution  of  the  successions  of  key.  The 
boldest  and  most  striking  subject  is  the  first  of 
the  Symi^umy  in  D : — 


ins—' 

The  ojiening  passages  of  that  in  are  hardly 
lees  emphatic.  They  have  litUe  connection  with 

the  tendencies  of  his  contemiwraries.  but  9f«in 
iu  every  respect  an  experiment  on  indei)«ndent 
lines,  in  which  the  interest  depends  upon  tiw 
vigour  of  the  tlioiights  and  the  uiu'xf>ect'"^ 
turns  of  tlie  modulations ;  and  the  result  i» 
certainly  ladier  Ih^i^entaiy  and  disoonnsetsd. 
The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connedai 
with  the  first  and  last  either  by  a  speetsl 
transitional  psasage,  or  by  a  tnm  of  modnk^ 
and  a  half-close.    It  is  sliort  and  dr]>eudent  ie 
its  character,  but  graceful  and  melodious.  V» 
last  is  mneh  more  sjrstematie  in  stmetnrs  Ihu 
the  first  ;  sometimes  in  definite  binary  form, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonata*- 
In  orchestration  and  general  style  of  expresMs 
these  w  orks  seem  inuui  iisly  sujierior  to  tlie  otlwi' 
early  symphonies  which  have  been  described. 
They  are  scored  for  horns,  flutes,  oboi.  fagotto, 
3trin>;s,  with  a  figured  bass  for  '  cembalo,'  whicl 
in  the  symphonies  previously  noticed  does  not 
always  appear.  There  is  an  abundance  of  ooiMi 
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and  octave  [>:i->->a^'c-s  for  strings,  bat  there  is 
also  good  tree  writing,  and  couti-asta  between 
wind  and  strings ;  the  wind  being  occasionally 
left  quits  alone.  All  the  instruments  come  in 
occasionally  for  special  employ ment,  and  con- 
sidering the  proportions  of  the  orchestras  of  the 
time  Bach's  effects  must  have  been  generally 
clear  and  good.  The  following  is  a  goodtpedmsn 
of  his  scoring  of  an  oniinaty  full  ftasaage : — 


It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Haydn  was 

chiefly  influenced  hy  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart 
by  John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time, 
and  in  relation  to  symphonies,  it  is  easier  to 
understand  the  latter  case  than  the  former. 
In  both  cases  the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be 
traced  in  clavier  works  than  in  those  for  orchestra. 
For  Hajrdn'a  ttyle  and  trsatmeut  of  form  bear 
&r  mora  resemblanoe  to  most  of  the  other  con* 
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posers  whose  works  have  been  referrcnl  to,  tbini 
to  Emanuel  Bach.  There  ai-e  certain  kinds 
of  forcible  expression  and  ingenious  turns  of 
moflulation  which  Haydn  may  have  learnt  from 
him  ;  but  their  beat  orch^tral  works  seem  to 
belong  to  quits  distinct  fiimilies.  Haydn's  first 
Hyniplinny  was  written  in  1759  for  Count  Morzin. 
Like  many  utiier  of  his  early  works  it  does  not 
seem  discoverable  in  print  in  England.  But  it 
is  said  liy  I'obl,'  who  must  have  sem  it  some- 
whei'e  in  Germany,  to  be  '  a  small  work  in  three 
movements  for  two  violins,  Tiola,  bass,  two  oboes, 
and  two  horns '  ;  from  which  i»Articulars  it 
would  appear  to  correspond  exactly  in  externals 
to  the  examples  above  described  of  Abel's  and 
J.  C.  Bach's,  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  he  added  many  more  ;  most  of  which 
apfpear  to  bave  been  slight  and  of  no  great  his- 
torical importance,  w  hih  tlie  few  wliicli  present 
peculiarities  are  so  far  isolated  in  t\u<>o  respects 
that  they  do  not  throw  much  liu'lit  upon  the 
course  of  liis  development,  or  upon  his  share  in 
building  up  the  art-form  of  the  Symphony.  Of 
aneh  a  kind  is  the  movement  (dramatic  in  char* 
aeter,  :ind  includini^  lonj;  piis>a;;es  of  recitativr) 
in  tlie  Symphony  in  C,  which  he  wrote  as  early 
as  1761.*  For,  thongh  tiiis  kind  of  movement 
is  found  in  instrumental  works  of  iiu  earlier 
period^  its  appearance  in  such  a  manner  in  a 
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syTupliony  is  too  rare  to  have  any  spcciiil  his- 
torical bearings.  The  course  of  his  development 
was  gradual  and  r^lar.  He  seems  to  have 
been  content  with  steadily  improving  the  c<litice 
of  his  predecessors,  and  wiUi  few  excejitions  to 
have  followed  their  lines.  A  great  deal  is  fre- 
quently attributed  to  his  connection  witli  the 
complete  musical  establishment  which  I'lince 
Esterhazy  set  up  at  his  great  palace  at  Esterhdz  ; 
where  Haydn  certainly  had  opportunities  which 
have  been  the  lot  of  scarcely  any  other  com- 
poser who  overlived.  He  is  dcaeril>ed  as  making 
ex]>erimcnts  in  onhestratinn.  and  ringing  the 
bell  for  the  band  to  come  and  try  ti.em  ;  and, 
though  this  may  not  be  absolntely  true  in  &ct, 
there  can  scarcely  )»■  i  ilonbi  that  the  very  great 
improvements  which  he  ettected  in  every  depart- 
ment of  orchestration  may  to  a  great  extent  he 
attributed  to  the  facilities  for  testing  his  works 
which  he  ei^oyed.  At  the  same  time  the  really 
important  portion  of  his  oomposltlons  were  not 
produced  till  liis  patron,  Prince  Nicolaus  Ester- 
hazy,  was  dead,  and  the  musical  establishment 
broken  up ;  nor,  it  must  be  remembered,  till 
after  that  strange  and  important  i-pisode  in 
Haydn's  life,  the  rapid  flitting  of  Mozart  aeross 
the  scene.  When  Haydn  wrote  his  fint  sym- 
l)hony.  Mozart  was  only  three  years  old  ;  and 
Mozart  died  in  the  vety  year  in  which  the  famous 
Salomon  ooncerts  in  Laodon,  for  which  Hajrdn 
wrote  nearly  all  his  finest  symfdioniea,  began. 
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Mozart's  work,  therefore,  cornea  b«t%veen  Haydn's 
lighter  period  uid  hie  greateet  aehierementi ; 

an<l  his  symphnnies  are  in  some  ref5[iect3  prior 
to  Hayiiu'ii,  and  certainly  had  an  effect  upon  his 
]»ter  works  of  ell  Idnde. 

Accor^ling  to  K<>chel,  Mozart  wrote  altogftluT 
forty-nine  symphonies.  The  first,  in  E.9,  was 
written  in  London  in  1764,  when  he  wae  eight 
jeWB  old,  and  only  five  yc.irs  aftiT  Haydn 
wrote  his  hrst.  It  was  on  the  same  pattern  as 
thoae  which  have  been  fully  deeeribed  above, 
being  in  thifc  movements  and  scort-il  for  tht- 
usual  set  of  instruments — namely,  two  violins, 
viola,  base,  two  oboes,  and  two  horns.  Three 
more  follovve<l  in  dose  suci'ession,  in  one  of 
which  clarinets  are  introduced  instead  of  o1xm>.s, 
and  a  bassoon  is  added  to  the  usual  group  of 
eight  instniiiH  iits.  In  these  works  striking 
originality  of  purpose  or  style  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  for,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that 
Mozart's  powers  in  instrumental  music  reached 
a  pitch  of  development  which  is  historically 
important;  bat  it  is  nevertheless  astonishing  to 
sec  how  early  he  dovelopc<l  a  free  and  even  rich 
Style  in  managing  his  orchestral  resooroes. 
"With  regard  to  the  character  of  these  and  all 
but  a  f<'\v  of  the  rest  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  tliat  a  symphony  at  that  time  was  a  very 
much  less  important  matter  than  it  became 
fifty  years  later.  The  manner  in  which  sym> 
phonies  were  {mured  out,  in  seta  of  six  and 
othcnviso,  by  numerous  composers  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  ISth  century,  \tnu 
Utterly  out  of  the  question  the  loftiness  of  aim 
and  purpose  which  has  become  a  necessity  since 
the  early  years  of  the  19tli  century.  They 
were  all  rather  slight  works  on  familiar  lines, 
with  which  for  the  time  being  conjposers  and 
public  were  alike  ipiite  content ;  and  neither 
Haydn  nor  Mozart  in  their  early  specimens 
seem  to  have  si»ecially  exerted  themselves.  The 
general  survey  of  Mozart's  symphonies  presents 
a  certnin  TiumlMT  of  facts  which  are  worth  noting 
for  their  bearing  n|>on  the  history  of  this  form 
of  art.  The  second  symphony  he  wrote  had  a 
minuet  and  trio  :  but  it  is  lur.lly  ]*ossibl*>  that 
he  can  have  reganled  this  as  an  inijMjrt;iUt  jmint, 
since  he  afterwards  wrote  seventeen  others 
without  tli'  in  ;  and  these  spread  over  the  whole 
period  of  lii>  activity,  for  even  in  that  which  he 
wrote  at  Prague  in  1786,  and  which  is  last  but 
three  in  the  whole  seri<'S,  tlie  minuet  and  trio 
are  absent.  Hesides  tliis  tact,  which  at  once 
oonneets  them  with  the  exampb  s  by  other  com- 
posers ])reviously  discussed,  tln  ie  is  the  yet 
more  noticeable  one  that  more  than  twenty  of 
the  series  are  written  for  the  same  peculiar 
littb- j;rou|>  of  instruments,  viz.  the  four  strings, 
a  pair  of  oboes  or  Antes,  and  a  {>air  of  horns. 
Although  he  used  elarinets  so  early  as  his  third 
symplui'iy,  lif"  never  employed  them  again  till 
his  thirty-ninth,  which  was  written  for  Paris, 
and  is  almost  more  fiilly  scored  than  any.  In 


j  the  whole  forty-nine,  in  fact,  he  only  used 
darineta  five  times,  and  in  one  of  these  cases 

(viz.  the  well-known  O  minor)  they  w<;re  addt-<I 
after  he  had  tinished  the  score.  Even  baseoons 
are  not  commmi ;  the  moat  fireqnent  addition  to 
the  little  nucleus  of  oboes  or  Antes  and  horns 
being  trumpets  and  drums.  The  two  which  are 
most  fViUy  scored  are  the  Parisian,  in  D,  jnst 
allmled  to,  which  was  written  in  1778.  and 
that  in  which  was  written  in  Vicuna  in 
1788,  and  stands  first  in  the  famous  triad. 
These  facts  explain  to  a  certain  extent  how  it 
was  possible  to  write  such  an  extraordinary 
nnmber  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Mozart's 
most  continuously  prolific  ixrio<:l  in  this  branch 
of  art  seems  to  have  been  when  he  had  returned 
to  Salzburg  in  1771  ;  for  between  July  in  that 
year  and  the  beginning  of  1773,  it  appears  to 
be  proved  that  he  produced  no  fewer  than 
fonrteen.  But  this  feat  is  fairly  snrpasaed  in 
another  sense  by  the  production  of  the  last  three 
in  tliree  successive  months,  June,  July,  and 
August  1 788 ;  since  Che  musical  ealibra  of  these 
is  so  inunMuwly  mperior  to  that  of  the  sariier 
ones. 

One  detail  of  comparison  between  Mozart's 

ways  and  Haydn's  is  curious.  Haydn  began 
to  use  introductory  adagios  very  early,  and 
used  them  so  often  that  they  became  quite  a 
characteristic  feature  in  his  plan.  Mozart,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  use  one  until  his  44  th 
Symphony,  written  in  1783.  What  was  the 
origin  of  Haydn's  employment  of  them  is 
uncertain.  The  causes  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  the 
orthodox  form  of  symphony,  as  written  by  tha 
numerous  composers  of  his  early  days,  the  open- 
ing adagio  is  not  found.  He  may  ])os8ibly  have 
ol)served  that  it  wa'^  t  u-^eful  factor  in  a  certain 
class  of  overtures,  and  then  have  used  it  as  an 
experiment  in  8ymi>honies,  and  finding  it  answer, 
may  have  adopted  the  exi)edient  generally  in 
succeeding  works  of  the  kind.  It  seems  likely 
that  Mozart  adopted  it  from  Haydn,  as  its  first 
a{»pearance  (in  tM  symphony  which  is  In-lieved 
to  liave  been  comiiosed  at  Linz  Jor  Count  Thtin) 
eoinci'Ies  with  the  period  in  which  he  is  con- 
.sirien  d  to  havs  been  first  stnm^y  infloenoed 
by  lliiydn. 

Tile  intluence  of  these  two  gieat  composers 
upon  one  another  is  extremely  interesting  and 
curious,  more  es|»ecially  as  it  did  not  take  effprt 
till  comjKinitively  late  in  their  artistic  careers. 
They  both  began  working  in  the  genonl  direc- 
tictn  of  their  tinic,  under  the  intlnences  which 
have  been  already  referred  to.  In  the  de|)art- 
mcnt  of  symphony  each  was  considemUy 
influenced  after  a  rime  by  a  sjK'cial  circum- 
stance of  his  life  ;  Hay<ln  by  the  apix>intntent  to 
Ksterhaz  1>efore  alluded  to,  and  the  opportonitisa 
it  afforded  him  of  orchestral  exj>eriment ;  and 
Mozart  by  his  stay  at  Mannheim  in  1777.  For 
it  appears  most  Iflcdy  that  the  superior  ^iQitiea 
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"tYxB  Mannheim  oreheato*  for  dealing  with 

roly  iiistrinnental  music,  and  the  traditions  of 
i>rKiitz,  who  had  tlu-re  etfeotod  bis  ahare  in  the 
■s'tory  of  the  Syniphony,  opened  Moourt's  eyes 
'the  possibilities  of  orchestral  {Kirformanci-, 
i*X  eiicoTiraj^ed  him  to  a  freer  style  of  comiKj- 
cion  and  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
ol^estra  than  he  had  up  to  that  time  attempted. 

^laniilieim  liand  li.id  in  fact  been  long  con- 
clered  the  tinost  iu  Europe ;  and  in  certain 
Kings,  snoh  aa  attentioii  to  nuaitceg  (which  in 
.vi  ly  orchestral  worka  had  been  looked  ni>on  as 
it.lier  unnecessary  or  ont  of  place),  they  and 
l&eir  conductors  bad  been  important  pioneers  ; 
Uicl  thus  Mozart  mustcertainly  have  had  hisideaa 
such  heads  a  good  deal  expanded.  The  ijuali- 
Lies  of  the  symphony  produced  in  Paris  early  in 
tlie  next  jmt  wan  probably  the  firat^fruits  of 
tlu'so  cironnistaiices  ;  and  it  hap])ens  that  while 
this  symphony  is  the  tirst  of  his  which  lias 
maintained  a  deflnita  podtiim  among  the  im- 
portant liindmarka  of  art,  it  is  also  the  first  in 
which  he  uses  orchestral  forces  approaching  to 
those  cornjuonly  employed  for  symphonies  since 
tl»e  latter  jwirt  of  the  18tb  century. 

Doth  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  the  course  of  their 
resj.>ective  careers,  made  decided  progress  in 
managing  the  orchestra,  both  aa  regMda  the 
treatment  of  indivii]i;:il  iusf niiiients,  and  the 
distribution  of  tlie  details  of  musical  interest 
among  them.    It  haa  been  already  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  earliest  exi>edients  by  whioh 
contrast  of  effect  was  attempted  by  writers  for 
combinations  of  instruments,  was  the  careful 
distribution  of  jwrtions  for  '  solo  *  and  '  ripieno  * 
instrument'?,  as  illustrated  by  Seaihitti's  and 
later  concertos.    In  J.  S.  llach  s  treatment  of 
the  orchestra  the  same  charaoteriatio  ia  familiar. 
The  long  duets  for  oboes,  flutes,  or  ba.ssoons, 
and  the  solos  for  horn  or  violiii,  or  viola  da 
gamba,  which  eontinne  throughout  whole  reel' 
tatives  or  arias,  all  have  this  sinie  |iriii(  iple  at 
bottom.    Comi^osei-s  had  still  to  learn  the  free 
and  yet  well-balanced  management  of  their 
string  forces,  and  to  attain  the  mean  between 
the  use  of  wind  instruments  merely  to  strengthen 
tite  strings  and  their  use  as  solo  instruments  in 
long  independent  paaaages.    In  Haydn'a  early 
symiihoiiic's  the  old  traditions  are  nifist  .ijiiwii  eiit. 
The  balauce  between  the  dilTereut  forces  of  the 
ondiestra  is  aa  yet  both  emde  and  obviooa.  In 
the  symphony  called  '  Le  Matin  '  for  instance, 
which  app^rs  to  have  been  among  the  earliest, 
the  second  violins  play  with  the  first,  and  the 
violas  with  the  baniirn  to  a  very  marke<l  extent 
—in  the  first  movement  almost  tluou.^hoiit.  [ 
This  first  movement,  again,  begins  with  a  solo 
for  flute.  The  alow  movement,  which  ia  divided 
into  adngio  and  andante,  has  no  wind  instni- 
meiits  at  all,  but  there  is  a  violin  solo  through- 
out the  middle  portion.    In  the  miiraet  a  con- 
trut  is  attained  by  a  long  poasage  for  wind  band 
tloDO  (u  in  J.  S.  Bach's  aecond  Bounce  to  the  ' 


*  Onvertnre '  in  C  major) ;  and  the  trio  oonsista 

of  a  long  and  elaborate  solo  for  haaaooD.  Haydn 
early  began  exjieriments  in  various  uses  of  his 
orchestra,  and  his  ways  of  gix)Qping  his  solo  in- 
struments for  effect  are  often  curious  and  original. 
C.  F.  Polil,  in  liis  lilV  nf  him,  prints  from  the 
MS.  parts  a  ciiiunung  slow  movement  from  a 
Bt>  symj^Kmy,  which  waa  probafcty  written  in 
1766  or  1767.  It  illustrates  in  a  singiil.ir  \\  ay 
how  Haydn  at  first  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
special  ^eet  without  ceasing  to  conform  to 
familiar  mathods  of  treating  his  strings.  The 
movement  is  scored  for  first  and  second  violins, 
violas,  solo  violoncello  And  bass,  all  'con  sordini.' 
The  first  and  second  violins  play  in  unison 
throughout,  and  the  xioloncello  l)lays  the  tune 
with  them  an  octave  lower,  while  the  violas  play 
iu  octaves  with  the  bass  all  but  two  or  three 
bars  of  cadence  ;  so  tliat  in  reality  there  are 
scarcely  ever  more  than  two  parts  playing  at  a 
time.  The  following  exaii.]ilL  wiU  show  tiie 
style: — 


Violin!  1  V 


Towardb  a  ically  tree  tieatuicnt  of  his  forces  he 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  led  on  insensibly 
and  by  very  slow  degrees.  For  ovi  r  twciif y  rears 
of  symphony-writing  the  same  limited  treatment 
of  strings  and  the  same  kind  of  solo  passages  are 
f oniiiionly  to  be  met  with.  Bttt  there  is  a  gi'ow- 
iug  tendency  to  make  the  wind  and  the  lower 
and  inner  strings  more  and  more  independent, 
and  to  individualise  the  style  of  each  within 
proportionate  bounds.  A  tine  symjihony  (in  E 
minor,  '  Letter  I '),  which  apj^tears  to  date  fixim 
1772,  is  a  good  specimsn  of  Haydn's  inter- 
mediate stage.  The  strings  ].lay  almost  inces- 
santly throughout,  and  the  wind  either  doubles 
the  string  parts  to  enrieh  and  reinforce  them, 
or  else  has  long  holding  notes  while  the  strings 
play  characteristic  figtires.  The  passage  fiom 
the  last  movement,  given  on  the  next  jtage,  \\ill 
serve  to  illustrate  pretty  clearly  the  stage  of 
orchestral  exjircssion  to  which  Haydn  had  at 
that  time  arrived. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  ten  yeara  the 
progress  was  slow  but  ■^t'-aily.  Xo  doubt  many 
other  composers  were  writing  symphonies  besides 
Haydn  and  Monrt,  and  were,  like  them,  im- 
proving that  branch  of  art.  Unfortunately  the 
difiiculty  of  fixing  the  dates  of  their  productions 
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is  almost  insmptMble  ;  and  so  their  greater  re- 
presentatives come  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as 
giving  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  tiKx-h, 
but  as  comprising  it  in  thciniiclves.  >lo/jirt'.s 
first  specially  notable  symphony  falls  in  1778. 
This  was  the  one  which  he  wrote  for  Paris  aft*r 
his  cxj>erience8  at  Mannheim  ;  and  some  of  liis 
Mannheim  friends  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
with  him  as-^istcd  at  the  |jerfonnancc.  It  is  in 
almost  cvtry  respcet  a  vary  great  advance  ujK»n 
Haydn's  E  minor  Symiihony,  just  quoted.  The 
treatment  of  the  instruments  is  very  much  freer, 
and  more  individually  characteristic.  It  marks 
an  ini)>ortaiit  step  in  tlio  ti  invitioii  from  the 
kind  of  synipliony  in  which  tliv  music  ap^Hjais 
to  have  been  eoiu  t  ivcd  almost  entirely  for 
violins,  with  wind  .subordinate,  except  in 
Special  solo  passages,  to  the  kind  in  \shich 
the  original  conception  in  respect  of  sul>jects, 
epismle.s,  and  development,  embraced  all  the 
forces,  including  the  wind  instruments.  The 
Unit  ei^^t  ban  of  Monrt's  symphony  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  ju-tistii- 
ti^udeucy.  In  the  firm  and  dignitie<l  beginning 
of  the  principal  subjeot,  the  strings,  with  flutes 
and  bassoons,  are  all  in  unison  for  three  bars, 
and  a  good  body  of  wind  instruments  gives  the 
foil  ehmd.  Then  the  upper  strings  are  left 
alone  for  a  couple  of  bars  in  octives,  and  are 
accompanied  in  their  short  closing  phrase  by 
an  independent  full  obord  of  wind  instmments^ 
puiiio.  This  chord  is  rejK!ate<l  in  the  same  form 
of  rhythm  aa  that  which  marks  the  tirst  bars  of 
the  principal  snb^eot,  and  baa  iherefbre  at  onoe 
nnisii  nl  sense  and  relevance,  besides  supplying 
the  necessary  full  harmony.  In  the  subsidiary 
stttject  by  which  the  ftnt  section  is  oarried  on, 
the  quick  lively  passafjes  of  the  strings  are 
aocompanied  by  short  Hgures  for  flute  and 
horns,  with  tiielr  own  independent  musical 
significance.  In  the  second  subject  j)ro|ior, 
which  is  derived  from  this  subsidiary,  an 
excellent  balanee  of  colour  is  obtained  by  pairs 
of  wind  instruments  in  octaves,  answering  with 
au  independent  and  very  characteristic  phrase 


of  their  own  the  grottp  of  strings  which  givo 
out  the  lirst  part  of  tiie  sulyect.  The  same 
well-balanced  method  is  obeerred  thronghont 

In  the  working  out  of  this  movement  almost 
all  the  iustrumeuts  have  something  special  and 
relevant  of  their  own  to  do,  so  that  it  is  made 

to  si'iin  as  if  the  conception  were  exaotlj 
apiwrtioued  to  the  forces  which  were  meant  to 
utter  it.   The  same  eritieisnis  apply  to  all  the 

rest  of  tiie  symphony.  Tlie  slow  movement 
liaa  beautiful  independent  hgures  and  phrasea 
for  tb»  wind  instmments,  so  interwoven  with 

the  body  of  the  movement  that  they  supply 
necessary  elements  of  colour  and  fulness  of 
harmony,  w^ithout  apitearing  cither  aa  dsfinita 
soloH  or  as  meaningless  holding  notes.  TIm 
fresli  and  merry  last  movement  has  much  tiio 
same  characteristics  as  the  hrst  in  the  matter 
of  instnimejital  utterance,  and  in  its  Working- 
out  section  all  the  forces  have,  if  anytliing, 
even  more  independent  work  of  their  own  to 
do,  while  still  supplying  their  appropriate 
ingredients  to  the  sum  total  of  sound. 

The  succeeding  ten  years  saw  all  the  rest 
of  the  work  Mozart  was  destined  to  do  in  the 
department  of  symphony ;  much  of  it  showing 
in  turn  an  advance  on  the  Paris  Syniphony, 
inasmuch  as  the  principlee  there  shown  were 
workcil  out  to  greater  fulness  and  perfection, 
while  the  musical  spirit  attained  a  more  deduite 
richness,  and  escaped  farther  from  the  formalism 
which  chamcterises  the   juevious  generation. 
Among  these  sjnnphonieii  the  most  inqtirtant 
are  the  following:  a  considerable  one  (in  K-) 
comjMjsed  at  S  d/burg  in  1780  ;  the  •  Hatlner  ' 
(in  D),  which  was  a  modification  of  a  serenade, 
and  had  originally  more  than  the  usual  K^oup 
of  movements  ;  the  '  Liu/, '  .Symphony  (in  C  ; 
'  No.  6  ■) ;  and  the  last  four,  the  crown  of  the 
whole  series.    The  first  of  these  (in  D  major) 
was  written  for  Prague  in  1 786,  and  was  received 
there  witli  immense  favour  in  Jan.  17S7.  It 
appears  to  be  far  in  advance  of  all  its  predsceasors 
in  freedom  and  cU  at  ness  of  instrumentation,  iu 
the  breadth  and  musical  significance  of  the 
sabjecta,  and  in  lieluiess  and  balance  of  form. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  of  Mozart's  which  oj<en 
with  an  adagio,  and  that  too  of  unusual  pro- 
portions ;  but  it  haa  no  minuet  and  tdo,  Tim 
symphony  was  in  its  turn  cclii^sed  by  the  tlin-e 
great  ones  iu  £  flat,  G  minor,  and  C,  which 
were  composed  at  Yiama  In  Jnna,  Jidy,  and 
August  1788.    The.se  symphonies  are  almost 
the  first  in  which  certain  (jualiti«i  of  muaioal 
expression  and  a  certain  method  in  their  treat* 
ment  stand  prominent  in  the  manner  which 
was  destined  to  become  characteristic  of  tJie 
great  works  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 9Ui  centoiy. 
Mozart  havinj^  mastered   the   principle  upon 
which  the  mature  art-form  of  symphony  was 
to  be  attadced,  had  greater  fkvedom  for  tiie 
I  expression  of  his  intiinsically  musical  ideas,  and 
1  could  emphasise  more  freely  and  consistently 
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•  O  "tyincal  characteristics  winch  his  inspiration 
1  liim  to  adopt  in  developing  his  ideas.  It 
u«t;  not,  however,  be  supimsod  that  tliis 
Inciple  is  to  be  found  for  the  lirat  time  in 
lese  works.  Tbey  find  their  coonterparta  in 
orlcs  of  Haydn's  of  a  much  earlier  date  ;  only, 
lasmnch  as  the  art-form  was  then  kiSS  mature, 
le  element  of  Ibrmalisni  is  too  strong  to  admit 
t"  tlie  musical  or  pioetical  intention  being  so 
Ivarly  ronliscd.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
■ut  into  words  with  certainty  the  inherent 
haracteriatics  of  these  or  any  oiher  later  vorks 
■n  the  same  lines  ;  hwt  that  tht-y  are  felt  to 
lave  such  characteristics  is  indisputable,  and 

,;heir  perfection  as  works  of  art,  which  is  so 
'sommmaly  insisted  on,  conld  not  exist  if  it 
vvoro  not  so.    Among  the  many  writers  who 
Imvc  tried  in  some  way  to  describe  them, 
probably  the  best  and  most  responsible  is  Otto 
■lalin.     Of  the  first  of  tlie  <^vo\ip  (that  in  Eb), 
he  says,  '  We  find  the  expression  of  perfect 
'  liappiness  in  tiie  charm  of  euphony '  whieh  is 
one  of  the  marked  external  charnctoristics  of 
tlie  whole  work.    'The  feeling  of  ])ridc  ui  the 
'  consciousness  of  power  shines  through  the  mag- 
-  nificentintroductum,  while  the  Allegro  expresses 
the  }>urest  pleasure,  now  in  frolicsome  joy,  now 
ill  active  excitement,  and  now  in  noble  and 

*  dignified  composure.  Some  shadows  appear,  it 
is  tnic,  in  the  Andante,  Imt  they  only  8cn*e  to 
throw  into  stronger  relief  the  mild  serenity  of 

f  a  mind  oommuning  with  itself  and  rejoicing 
'   in  the  jieace  which  fills  it    Thi^  is  the  tnio 
;  source  of  the  cheerful  transport  which  rules  tlie 
ljuit  movement,  rejoicing  in  its  own  strength 
I   and  in  the  joy  of  being.'    Whether  this  is  all 
perfectly  true  or  not  is  of  less  consefjuence  tlian 
the  fact  that  a  consistent  and  uniform  style 
and  otgect  can  be  discerned  through  the  whole 
v.-c>i-k.  aii'l  that  it  admits  of  an  approximate 
description  in  words,  without  either  sUaining 
or  violating  ftmillar  impressions. 

The  second  of  the  great  symphonic  trilogy — 
tliat  in  G  minor — has  a  still  clearer  meaning. 
The  contrast  with  the  E|>  is  strong,  for  in  no 
symphony  of  Mozart's  h  there  so  much  sadness 
and  regretfulness.     This  clement  al-io  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  modern  of  Itis 
symphMiies,  and  shows  most  human  nature. 
S.  T.  A.  HoflTmann  (writing  in  a  sjnrit  very 
difierent  from  that  of  Jahu)  says  of  it,  '  Love 
and  melancholy  breathe  forth  in  purest  spirit 
tones  ;  we  feel  ourselves  drawn  with  inexpres- 
dhle  longing  towards  tlic  forms  which  beckon 
us  to  join  them  in  their  flight  throngh  the 
clouds  to  anotlier  sphere.'    Jahn  agrees  in 
attributing  to  it  a  character  of  sorrow  and 
complaining ;  and  there  can  liardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  tonality  as  well  as  the  style,  and  saeh 
chaiaeteiistio  features  as  occur  incidentally, 
would  all  &Tonr  the  idea  that  ^lozart's  inspira- 
tion took  a  sad  cast,  and  maintained  It  so  Jar 
throoghoat;  so  that,  notwithstandingtiie  formal 


passages  which  occasionally  make  their  ap}>ear- 
ance  at  the  doses,  the  whole  woilc  may  withont 

violation  of  probability  receive  a  consistent 
psychological  explanation.  Even  the  orchestra- 
tion seems  appropriate  from  this  point  of  view, 
since  the  jircvailing  effect  is  finr  kss  lOft  and 
smooth  than  that  of  tlie  previous  symphony. 
A  detail  of  historical  interest  in  connection 
with  this  work  is  the  fact  that  Mozart  originally 
WTote  it  without  clarinets,  and  a<lded  them 
afterwards  for  a  ]K>rfonnance  at  wlych  it  may 
be  presumed  they  happened  to  be  speeially 
available.  He  did  this  by  takin;^'  a  separate 
piece  of  paper  and  rearranging  the  oboe  i)arts, 
sometimes  combining  the  instruments  and  some- 
times  distributing  the  parts  between  the  two, 
witli  due  regard  to  their  characteristic  styles  of 
utterance. 

Tlie  last  of  Mozart's  symphonies  has  ao 

obvious  and  distinctive  a  character  throughout, 
that  popular  estimation  has  accepted  the  definite 
name  'Jnpiter'  as  conveying  the  prevalent 
feeling  about  it.  In  this  there  is  far  less  human 
sentiment  than  in  the  G  minor.  In  fact, 
Mozart  appears  to  have  aimed  at  something'  lofty 
and  self-containe<I,  and  therefore  precludin;,' 
the  shade  of  sadness  which  is  an  element  almost 
indispensable  to  strong  human  8ym|)athy.  When 
he  descends  from  this  distant  height,  he  assumes 
a  clu'crful  and  sometimes  playful  vein,  as  in  the 
second  princijial  subject  of  tlte  first  movement, 
and  in  the  snbridiary  or  cadence  mHqeet  that 
follo\\-s  it,  Tliis  may  not  1x<  altogether  in 
accordance  with  what  is  popularly  meant  by 
the  name  'Jupiter/  though  that  deity  api>ears 
to  have  been  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  levity  in 
his  time  ;  but  it  has  the  virtue  of  supplying 
admirable  contrast  to  the  main  subjects  of  the 
section ;  and  it  is  so  fiur  in  oonsonance  witii 
them  that  there  is  no  actual  reversal  of  feeling 
in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  slow 
movement  has  an  aj>])ropriatc  dignity  which 
keeps  it  in  character,  and  reaches,  in  parts,  a 
considerable  degree  of  jmssion,  which  brings  it 
nearer  to  human  symj^thy  than  the  other 
movements.  The  Minuet  and  the  IVio  again 
show  chei  rful  serenity,  and  the  last  movement, 
with  its  elaborate  fugal  treatment,  has  a  vigorous 
austerity,  whieh  is  an  sxodlent  balance  to  the 
character  of  the  first  movement.  The  scoring, 
es|)eciaUy  in  the  first  and  last  movements,  is 
fhller  than  is  nsual  with  Mozart,  and  prodnces 
effects  of  strong  and  clear  sound  ;  and  it  is 
also  admirably  in  character  with  the  spirit  of 
dignity  and  loftiness  which  seems  to  l>e  aimed 
at  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  musical  subjects 
and  figures.  In  these  later  symphonies  Mozart 
certainly  reached  a  far  higher  pitch  of  art  in 
Um  department  of  instramental  mnsio  than  any 
Idtherto  arrived  at.  Tlie  charaeteristics  of  his 
attainments  may  be  desciibed  as  a  freedom  of 
style  in  the  ideaa^  freedom  in  the  treatment  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  score,  and  independence 
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and  appropriatenew  otvxpnmaa  in  the  manage- 

nicnt  of  the  Viiiiniis  groups  of  iiistninu-nts 
employed.  In  comjjormu  with  tlw  wurka  of 
Us  pradeceMon,  and  with  hia  own  and  Haydn's 
earlier  compositions,  there  is  throughout  a  most 
ramarkable  advance  in  vitality.  The  distribu- 
tion of  oertain  oadeoces  and  passages  of  tutti 
still  ap]K>ar  to  modmi  l  ara  formal ;  but  compared 
with  tlie  iuniiature  loriualism  of  expi'essioo, 
OTsn  in  principal  idosa,  whidi  was  preralont 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  sarlier,  tlie  iniprovr. 
ment  is  immeoae.  in  soeh  structural  eloniutits 
as  the  development  of  the  Ideas,  the  coneiBe 
and  energetic  How  of  the  music,  thedistrihutiou 
aud  contrast  of  instrumental  tone,  and  the 
balance  and  proportion  of  sound,  these  works 
are  geiionilly  lieltl  t')  reacli  a  pitch  almost 
unsurpassable  from  the  poiut  of  view  of  technical 
eritioism.  Mozart's  mtelligenee  and  taste, 
dealing  with  thoughts  as  yet  unili.sturbed  ]>y 
strong  or  passionate  emotion,  attained  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  senas  of  ^ure  and  directly 
inteUigihle  art  which  later  tunes  can  scarcely 
hope  to  see  approached. 

Haydn's  8}rmphon!e8  np  to  tiiis  time  cannot 
l)c  sail!  to  eijual  Jfozart's  in  any  respect ;  though 
they  show  a  oooaiderable  improvement  on  the 
style  of  treatment  and  expression  In  the  'Trauer ' 
or  the  '  Farewell*  Symphonies.  Of  those  which 
are  better  known  of  about  this  date  are  'La 
Poole '  and  *  Letter  V, '  which  were  written  (both 
for  Paris)  in  17S6  and  17S7.  'Letter  or 
the  '  Oxlbrd '  Symphony,  which  was  performed 
when  Haydn  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  from  that  university,  dates  from  1788, 
the  same  year  as  Mozart's  great  triad.  '  Letter 
y '  and  '  Letter  Q  '  are  in  his  mature  style,  and 
thoroughly  characteristic  in  every  respect.  The 
orchestration  is  clear  and  fresh,  though  not  so 
Hymifathetic  nor  so  elastic  in  its  variety  as 
£Iu/;art's  ;  and  the  ideas,  with  all  their  geniality 
aiel  directness,  are  not  up  to  his  own  highest 
htaudard.  It  is  the  last  twelve,  which  were 
writtcnfor  Salomon  after  1790, which bavereally 
fixed  Haytln's  higli  i>osition  as  a  comjK)ser  of 
syniphunies  ;  these  became  so  j»opular  as  practi- 
emlly  to snpeisede  the  nnmerons  works  of  all  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  except  Mozart, 
tu  tlic  extent  of  caiusing  tliciu  to  be  almost  com- 
l>lctely  forgotten.  Thi-s  is  owing  jmrtly  to  the 
liiu'li  piteli  of  tfchnieal  .skill  which  he  •■vttainisj, 
partly  to  the  freshness  and  ;,'eniality  of  hi.s  ideas, 
and  partly  to  the  vigour  an<  l  daring  of  hurniouic 
progression  which  he  manifested.  He  and  Mozart 
together  enriched  this  branch  uf  art  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  towards  the  end  of  their  lives 
b^gan  to  introduce  far  deeper  feeling  and  earnest- 
ness into  the  style  thau  had  been  customary  in 
early  wtnks  of  the  class.  The  aven^^  ctehestra 
had  increased  hi  size,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
hod  gained  a  better  balance  of  its  component 
elements.  Instead  of  the  cnstonuuy  little  group 
of  strings  and  four  wind  instruments,  it  had 


come  to  comprise,  besideB  the  strings,  two  Antes, 

two  oboes,  two  ba.ssoons,  two  horns,  twcv 
trumpets,  aud  drums.  To  these  were  occasion- 
ally added  two  clarinets,  as  in  Haydn's  last 
three  (the  two  in  D  minor  and  one  in  K^).  iiiid 
in  one  movement  of  the  Military  Symphony. 
Nether  Momrt  nor  Haydn  ever  used  trombones 
in  symphonies;  but  unconnnon  instruments 
were  sometimes  employed,  as  in  the  '  Military,' 
in  which  Hmyin  used  a  big  dmm,  a  triangle  and 
cj-niK'ils.  In  his  latest  symphonies  Haydn's 
treatntent  of  his  orchestra  agrees  in  general  with 
the  description  already  given  of  Mosart's.  The 
bass  lia-s  attained  a  free  motion  of  its  own  ;  the 
violas  rarely  cling  in  a  dependent  manner  to  it, 
but  have  their  own  individual  work  to  do,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  second  violins,  which  no 
longer  so  often  appear  merely  'col  Imo.'  The 
wind  instruments  fill  up  and  sustain  the  bar 
monies  as  completely  lus  in  fornu  r  d.ny>  ;  but 
they  cease  merely  to  hold  long  notes  without 
eharaoteristio  featnns,  or  slavishly  to  follow  the 
string  parts  whenever  something  livelier  is  re. 
quired.  They  may  still  play  a  great  deal  tluit 
is  UMTS  doubling,  but  there  fa  generally  method 
in  it  ;  and  the  musical  ideas  tliey  express  aw 
in  a  great  measure  proportioned  to  their  char- 
acters and  style  of  utteranoe.  Haydn  was 
rather  fond  of  long  passages  for  wind  alone,  as 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Oxford  Symphony, 
the  opening  passage  of  the  first  allegro  of  the 
Military  Symphony,  and  the  '  working  out '  of 
the  Symphony  in  C,  No.  1  of  the  Salomon  set 
Solos  in  a  tune-form  for  wind  instruments  are 
also  rather  more  common  than  in  Mozart's  works, 
and  in  many  re8i)ccts  the  various  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  whole  are  less  assimilated 
than  they  are  by  Moaxrt.  Tlie  tunes  are 
generally  more  definite  in  their  outlines,  and 
stand  in  leas  olose  relation  with  their  context. 
It  appears  as  if  Haydn  always  retained  to  the 
last  a  strong  sympathy  with  simple  iieopU-'s- 
tunes  ;  the  diaracter  of  his  minuets  and  trio», 
and  csiiecially  of  hfa  finales,  is  sometimes 
strongly  deiined  in  this  respect  ;  but  his  way  of 
I  cx|>ressing  them  within  the  limits  he  chose  is 
1  extraordinarilyfiaished  and  acute.  It  Ls  {Kissible 
that,  as  Viefore  Buggosted,  he  got  his  taste  for 
surprises  in  harnionic  pi-ogression  from  C.  I'.  E. 
I'ach.  His  instinct  f(Mr  snob  things,  considerin;; 
the  a;,'e  ]\r  lived  in,  was  very  remarkable.  TIk 
I>as.sjige  on  the  next  page,  from  his  Symphony 
in  C,  just  referred  to,  iUustratee  ssvend  of  the 
above  points  at  once. 

The  period  of  Haydn  aud  Mozart  is  in  every 
respect  the  principal  crisia  in  the  histmy  of  the 
Symphony.  When  tliev  came  ujxin  the  s^ene, 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  imjwtaut  form 
of  art  In  the  good  moaioal  centres  of  tibees 
times — and  then-  were  many — there  was  a  great 
demand  for  symphonies ;  but  the  bands  for 
which  they  were  written  were  smsU,  and  appeir 
from  the  most  nstursl  inferenoes  not  to  have 
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in  very  efficient  or  well  organised.  The 
.udard  of  performance  was  evidently  rough, 
d.  oomxKwen  ootdd  neitber  expect  mneli  atten- 
»ii  to  jria^uis  and  fartrs,  nor  any  ability  to 
api)lo  with  technical  difficulties  among  the 
ayers  of  bass  instruments  or  violas.  The 
idiences  wero  critical  in  the  one  sense  of  n-quir- 
*»ootl  licalthy  workmanship  in  the  writijig 
C  thu  pieces — in  fact  much  better  than  they 
roald  demand  in  tlw  pnsent  day  j  but  witb 
egard  to  deep  meaning,  xeflnement,  poetical 


intention,  or  originality,  they  apixtar  to  have 
oared  very  little.  Thej  wanted  to  be  healthily 
pleased  rad  entertained,  not  etimd  with  deep 

emotion  ;  and  the  purposes  of  comioscrs  in  those 
days  were  consequently  not  exalted  to  any  higli 
pitch,  but  Were  limitt'd  to  a  simple  and  unjire- 
tentious  .supply,  in  acconlance  with  demand  and 
oi>iM5rtunity.  Haydn  was  influenced  by  these 
considerations  till  the  last.  There  is  always 
more  Am  and  gaiety  in  his  mono  than  pendve- 
aeia  or  aerioos  refleetiim.   Bnt  in  developing 


the  technical  ]'art  of  expresHion,  in  proportion- 
ins  the  means  to  the  en<l,  and  in  orpjanising  the 
forces  of  the  orchestra,  what  he  did  wjiii  of  the 
ntnuMt  importance.    It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  apportion  tlie  value  of  the  work  of  the  two 
masten.  Haydn  did  a  great  deal  of  important 
and  mMsBtial  work  before  Mozart  came  into 
prominence  in  the  same  field.    Rut  after  the 
first  great  mark  had  been  made  by  the  Paris 
Symphony,  Mosart  seemed  to  rush  to  his  culmin- 
ation ;  and  in  the  last  foor  of  his  works  reached 
a  style  which  appears  richer,  more  sympathetic, 
and  more  complete  tlian  anything  Haydn  could 
tttrai  to.  Then,  again,  when  he  had  paned 


eto. 


I  awaj,  Haydn  produced  hi.s  greatest  works.  Each 
composer  had  his  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
each  is  delightful  in  lii.s  own  way  ;  but  Haydn 

I  would  probably  not  have  reached  his  highest 
development  without  the  influence  of  his  more 
richly  gifted  contemiiorary  ;  and  Mozart  for  his 

I  part  was  undoubtedly  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  Haydn  at  an  important  part  of  Im 
career.  The  best  that  can  be  said  by  way  of 
distingiiishing  their  respective  shares  in  the 
result  1^4  that  Mozart's  last  symphonies  intro- 
duced an  intrinsically  musical  element  which 
had  before  been  wanting,  and  showed  a  supreme 
perfection  of  actnal  art  in  their  stmotnre ;  wUle 
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Haydn  in  the  long  wriet  of  his  vorkt  caltiv»ted 

and  refined  his  own  ]K>wer8  to  snch  an  extent 
that  when  his  last  symphonies  had  made  tlieir 
appearance,  the  statiu  of  the  symphony  was 
raised  beyond  tho  ]>ossihility  of  a  return  to  the 
old  level.  In  fact  he  gave  this  branch  of  art  a 
stabili^  and  breadth  which  nerved  as  the  baria 
ujKin  whirli  tho  art  of  succce<ling  g-  ncrations 
appears  to  rest ;  and  tho  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  his  style  and  stractaral  jtrinciples 
xupplied  an  inteUigibla  model  for  his  saocesBors 
to  fi)llow. 

One  of  the  most  im^rartant  of  the  contem- 
porarieaof  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  thia  department 

'•fart  was  F.  J.  nossec.  He  was  bom  in  1733, 
one  year  alter  Haydu,  and  lived  like  him  to  a 
good  old  age.  His  chief  claim  to  remembFance 
is  the  goo<l  work  wliieli  he  <lid  in  improving 
the  standard  of  taste  for  instrumental  music  in 
France.  According  to  hVtis  such  tilings  as  in- 
strumental symphonies  wore  absolutely  unknown 
in  Paris  before  17. '54,  in  which  year  Oosscc  jnib- 
lished  his  tirst,  live  years  before  Haydn's  lirst 
attempt.  Gosaeo'a  work  was  earriea  on  most 
effectually  liy  his  founding,  in  1 770.  the  'Concert 
des  Amateurs/  for  whom  he  wrote  his  most  ini- 
Iiortant  works.  He  also  took  the  management 
of  tho  famous  Concerts  Spirituels,  with  davinits 
and  Leduc,  in  1773,  and  furthered  the  cause  of 
good  instrumental  music  there  as  well.  The 
few  symphonies  of  his  to  i»e  found  in  this 
country  are  of  the  same  calilirc.  an<l  for  the 
same  grou^is  of  instruments,  as  those  of  J.  C. 
Bach,  Abel,  etc,  already  deeotibed ;  bnt  F^tis 
attrihntes  importance  to  him  chiefly  Iwcause 
of  the  way  in  which  he  extended  the  dimen- 
sions and  resoaroes  of  the  orehestn.  His 
Symphony  in  D.  N".  21,  written  soon  after 
the  fuuiiding  of  tiie  Concert  des  Amateurs,  was 
for  a  full  s.  t  of  strings,  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  linrns,  trumpets,  and  drums;  and 
tliis  was  doul't]<  >is  an  astonishing  force  to  the 
Parisians,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  regard 
the  compositions  of  Lnlly  and  Rameau  as  the 
best  specimens  of  instrumental  music,  l^ut  it 
is  dear  from  other  indications  that  (>ossoc  had 
considerable  ideas  sbont  the  ways  in  which 
instrumental  music  might  he  iiii]>idV(d,  analo- 
gous on  a  nnicli  smaller  scale  to  the  as]>irations 
and  attempts  of  IJcrlioz  at  a  later  date.  Not  only 
are  his  works  carefully  marke<l  with  pinnn-i  and 
fortes,  but  in  some  (as  the  Symphonies  of  op. 
xiL)  there  are  elaborate  directions  as  to  how 
the  movements  are  to  be  played.  Some  of 
those  are  rurions.  For  instance,  over  the  first 
violin  part  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  second 
symphony  is  printed  the  following :  '  La  diff^> 
lenoe  dn  Fort  an  Donx  dans  ce  morceau  doit  Itre 
excessive,  et  le  niouvenient  mod-'re.  a  I'aise, 
qu'ilsemble  se  jouor  avec  la  plus  grande  facilit*''.* 
Nearly  all  the  se]mrate  movements  of  this  set  | 
have  some  such  directions,  eitlur  longer  or 
shorter ;  the  inference  from  which  is  that  \ 


Gos-sec  had  a  strong  idea  of  exi>re5*inu  aih'.  itr 
in  performance,  and  di'l  not  nn<l  bia  band*-' 
easily  led  in  these  respects.     The  movtzir. 
themselves  are  on  the  sstme  anMJl  aeale  as  * 
of  .1.  C.  Bach,  Abel.  rtTi«l  Stamit?;  and  nr 
rarely  have  the  double  bar  and  repeat  ia 
first  movements,  though  these  oftea  make  Hk* 
appearance  in  the  finales.      The  style  i*  t& 
certain  extent  individual  ;  not  ao  robost  «  » 
full  as  that  of  Bach  or  Stamitz,  bnt  not  vitBrr 
attractiveness.    As  liis  works  are  rery  difies; 
to  get  .siglit  of,  the  following  «|tiotHtioti  fr- 
the  last  movement  of  a  symphony-  iu  Br  *- 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  lus  style  and 
of  scoring : — 


AUtfro  bcdlahile. 


Violini  i  &  2. 


Viola. 


Cello  0  Br«»o. 


♦  ■»- 


?  •  • 


-t-T 


ii 

Another  composer  of  symphonies,  who  isofwi 
heard  of  in  juxtaposition  with  Hsydn  ioi 

Mozart,  and  sometimes  as  Wing  prefonvl  to 
them  by  the  audiences  of  the  time,  is  Gyro»e& 
His  symphonies  appear  to  be  on  a  isifsr 

than  those  of  the  ]>rior  g<'Tieration  of  compost 
of  second  rank  like  himself.  A  few  of  tieo 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  coHwwai 
of  •  Periodical  overtures,'  *  symphonies,' ftf..l«^" 
lislic'l  in  separate  orelvstral  parts.  0;;'  <'ii» 
scored  for  small  orchestra,  has  »n  inii«i»fW 
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Ada^o,  an  Allegro  of  abont  the  dimensions  of 
Haydn's  earlier  first  movements,  with  linnhlo  bar 
in  the  middle  ;  tlieu  an  Andante  co,t  sordnii  (the 
•latter  a  fftTomite  derioe  in  oeotnl  slow  move- 
meiils)  ;  then  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  and,  to  end 
with,  a  Roudo  in  2-4  time.  Allegro  non  troppo. 
Others,  in  Eb  and  Bt»,  have  miiota  the  same 
<li8tribution  of  movements,  but  without  the  in- 
troductory Adafjio.    Tlie  style  of  tliem  is  rather 
mild  and  complacent,  and  not  apitroachuig  in 
any  way  the  interest  or  breadth  of  the  works  of 
^/reat  contemporaries  :  hut  tlie  subject"  arc 
clear  and  vivacious,  and  the  movements  seeiu 
fairly  derelc^ied.  Other  sjntnphony  writers,  who 
had  vogne  and  even  celebrity  alwit  this  time 
and  a  Uttle  later,  such  as  Krommer  (beloved  by 
Schnbert),  the  Rom  bergs,  and  £berl  (at  one  time 
iweferred  to  Beethoven),  require  no  more  than 
passing  mention.     They  certainly  furthered 
the  branch  of  art  very  little,  and  were  so 
completely  extingnished  hy  the  exceptionally 
great  writera  who  came  close  upon  one  another 
at  that  time,  that  it  is  even  difficult  to  liud 
traces  of  them. 

The  greatest  of  all  masters  of  tlic  Symphony 
followed  80  close  upon  Haydn,  that  there  is  less 
of  a  gap  between  tlie  last  of  Haydn's  Symphonies 
and  his  first  tliaii  tliere  was  later  l>etween  some 
of  his  o^^Ti.     Haydn's  last  was  probably  written 
in  1795.     When  Beethoven  wrote  his  first 
cannot  be  ascertained  ;  skettthes  tat  the  Finale 
are  found  as  early  as  the  year  last  mentioned  ; 
bat  it  was  not  actually  produced  in  public  till 
April  2,  1800.    like  Sohnmann  and  Brahms 
in  later  days,  lie  did  not  turn  his  attention  to 
this  branch  of  composition  till  comparatively 
late.   The  opus-nnmber  of  his  first  symphony  is 
21.    It  is  preceded  by  eleven  pianoforte  sonatas, 
several  works  for  pianoforte   combined  with 
other  instruments,  the  well-known  Septuor  in 
Bb,  and  several  ohamber  compositions  for  strings. 
So  that  by  the  time  he  came  to  attacking 
Symphony  he  had  had  considerable  practice  in 
dealing  Anth  stmctoral  matters.    The  only 
works  in  which  he  had  tried  his  strength  with 
the  orchestra  were  tlie  two  jtiano  concertos — 
the  B?,  oi>.  10,  which  was  written  in  or  about 
1795,  and  the  C  major,  op.  15,  wliich  was 
written  about  1796.    He  showed  himself  at 
once  a  master  of  the  orchestra  ;  but  it  is  evident 
tiiat  at  first  he  stepped  cantioiiBly  in  expressing 
himself  with  such  resources.  The  first  Symphony 
is  less  free  and  rich  in  expression,  and  has  more 
dements  of  formality,  than  several  worics  on  a 
smaller  scale  iriiioh  preceded  it.    Tliis  is  explic- 
ablp  on  the  general  ground  that  the  orchestra, 
esiiecially  in  those  days,  was  not  a  fitcx])onent 
of  the  same  kind  of  things  which  could  be 
expiMBed  by  solo  violins,  or  the  pianoforte. 
The  scale  must  necessarily  be  larger  and  broa<ler  ; 
the  intricate  development  and  delicate  or  snbtle 
H«-ntiriK'iit  wliirh      qr.ite  aj)propriate  and  in- 
telligible in  the  intimacy  of  a  domestic  circle,  is 


I  out  of  place  in  the  more  public  conditions  of 

'  orchestral  jierfornianee.  This  Beethoven  itr.:^\ 
have  instinctively  lelt,  and  he  appears  not  to  have 
fonnd  the  style  for  full  expression  of  his  per- 
sonality in  cither  of  the  first  symphonies.  The 
second  is  even  more  curious  in  that  respect  than 
the  first,  as  it  comes  after  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  interesting,  and  another  of  the  most  per- 
fectly charming  and  original  of  the  works  of  his 
early  ]>eriod,  namely  the  Sonatas  in  D  minor 
and  £r>  of  op.  31.  Howevo',  even  in  these  two 
pynijihonies  there  is  a  massivencss  and  V)readth 
and  seriousness  of  purpose,  which  mark  them  as 
products  of  a  diffinrent  and  mere  powerftalty 
constittited  nature  than  anytliing  of  tlie  kind 
yiroduoed  before.  At  the  time  when  the  first 
Symphony  appeared,  the  opening  with  the  chord 
of  the  minor  7th  of  C,  when  the  key  of  the 
piece  was  C  major,  was  looked  upon  as  extremely 
daring  ;  and  the  narrow-minded  i>edants  of  tlie 
day  felt  their  sensitive  delicacy  so  ontraged  that 
some  of  tliem  are  said  never  to  have  forgive!)  it. 
The  case  is  venr  similar  to  the  famous  introduc- 
tion  to  Moartrs  C  nugor  String  Quartet,  about 
which  the psdants  were  little  less  tlian  insulting. 
Beethoven  had  to  fight  for  his  right  to  express 
what  he  felt  to  be  true  ;  and  he  did  it  without 
flinching  ;  sometimes  with  an  apimrent  relish. 
But  at  the  same  time,  in  these  early  orchestral 
works  ho  seems  to  have  cx[>erimcuted  with 
cantion,  and  was  content  to  follow  his  prsdeces- 
sors  in  a  great  deal  tlint  he  put  down.  Tliere 
are  characteristic  things  in  both  symphonies  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  first  tiie  transitional  jmssage 
which  begins  at  tlie  O.'ith  bar  of  tlie  Allegro, 
l>assing  from  G  to  G  minor  and  then  to  and 
back  again,  and  the  corresponding  passage  in 
the  second  half  of  the  movement.  The  working 
out  of  the  Aii'liinte  ciintabile  and  the  i)ersistent 
drum  rhytltm  are  also  striking  |»oints.  In  the 
second  l^nnphony  the  dimensions  of  the  Intro* 
duotion  are  unusual,  and  the  chararter  of  all 
the  latter  part  and  the  freedom  of  the  transitions 
in  it  are  decisive  nunks  of  his  tendencies.  The 
Slow  Movement  has  also  a  warmth  and  sense  of 
genuine  sympathy  which  is  new  ;  the  Scherzo, 
though  as  yet  short,  has  a  totally  new  char- 
acter about  it,  and  tiie  abrupt  sforzandos,  and 
short  striking  figures  and  still  more  the  coda, 
of  the  Fiuale,  are  <]^uite  liis  own.  In  the  or- 
chestra it  is  worth  noting  that  he  adopted 
clarinets  from  the  first,  apparently  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  in  the  first  two  symphonies  he 
continued  to  nse  only  the  one  pair  of  horns,  as 
his  predecessors  had  done;  in  the  third  he 
expanded  the  group  to  three.  In  the  fourth 
he  went  back  to  two,  and  did  not  use  four  till 
the  ninth.  The  disj)o.sition  of  his  forces  even 
in  the  first  two  is  more  independent  and  varied 
than  his  predecessors.  The  treatment  of  the 
several  groups  of  instmments  tends  to  be  more 
<listinet  :\im]  a]>propriate,  and  at  the  samr-  time 
more  {»erfectly  assimilated  in  the  total  effect  of 
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the  mtwic.  The  step  to  the  third  S}'mphony  is 
however  iiumeii»e,  ami  at  last  shows  this  branch 
of  coinpontion  on  a  level  Mrith  his  oth'  i  wui  ka 
of  the  same  period.  It  is  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  some  of  his  uublest  achievetneiits. 
Op.  47  was  tb«  Sonata  in  A  for  violin  and 
piBnoforte,  known  iim  the  '  Krent/er.'  Op. 
53  is  the  Sonata  in  C  major,  <i>(li(iite<l  to 
Count  Waldstein.  Op.  54  is  the  aiimirable 
little  Sonata  in  F  majiir.  Oji.  i>  the  Sym- 
phony, and  op.  57  the  Sunata  kuowa  as  the  Ap- 
paasionata. '  1 1  ap{)ears  that  Beethoven  had  the 
idea  of  writing  this  symiihony  as  enrly  as  1798, 
but  the  actual  work  was  prolubly  dune  in  the 
sammer  and  autumn  of  1 808.  There  seems  to  he 
no  doubt  that  it  was  written  under  the  inHuence 
of  his  admiration  for  Najwleon.  His  own  title- 
page  had  on  it  *Sinfonia  grande.  Napoleon  Bona- 
]iarte,'  an<l,  as  is  well  known,  the  name  '  Eroiea  ' 
was  not  added  till  Napoleou  became  Emperor  ; 
after  which  event  Beethoven's  feelingt  about  him 
naturally  underwent  a  chan^^e.  To  call  a  great 
work  by  the  name  of  a  great  man  was  quite  a 
difTenmt  thing  from  calling  it  by  the  name  of  a 
crowned  ruler.  However,  the  |)oint  remains  the 
same,  that  tlie  work  was  written  with  a  definite 
purpose  and  under  the  inspiration  of  a  special 
subject,  and  one  ujion  which  Beethoven  himself 
assuredly  had  a  very  decided  opinion.  The  result 
was  the  richest  and  noblest  and  by  far  the  biggest 
symphony  that  hml  .  vcj-  yet  !ip]..ai<  d  in  the 
world.  It  is  very  iiossible  that  Iketboven  meant 
it  to  be  so ;  but  the  fituit  does  not  make  the  step 
from  tlie  previous  symphonies  any  the  less  re- 
markable. The  scoring  throughout  is  most 
freely  distributed.  In  the  first  movement 
es[>ecially  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  the  numerous 
.subje<  ts  and  obaracteriatic  ligures  which  has  not 
properties  demanding  diflbirait  departments  of 
theorchostra  toexjircss  them.  Theyarc  obviously 
conceived  with  reference  to  the  whole  forces  at 
command,  not  to  a  predominant  central  fbroe 
and  appendages.  This  stringiB  must  necessarily 
have  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  do,  but  the 
symphony  is  not  written  for  them  with  wind  as 
a  species  of  afterthought.  But  it  is  still  to  be 
noticed  that  the  balance  is  obtained  chiefly  by 
definite  ]>ro{)08itions  and  answers  between  one 
gronj)  ami  another,  and  though  the  effect  is 
delightful,  the  principle  is  rendered  a  little 
obvious  from  the  rsgnlarity  of  its  occurrence. 
The  second  movWMQt  is  specially  noticeable  as 
reaching  the  strongest  pitch  of  sentiment  as  yet 
shown  iu  an  orchestral  slow  movement  In  the 
earliest  symphonies  these  movements  were  nearly 
always  remarkably  short,  and  8coix*d  for  fewer 
instruments  than  the  tirst  and  last.  Frequently 
th^wars little  better  than  'intermezzi, 'attached 
on  both  sides  to  the  more  imi>ortant  allegros. 
Even  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  latest  examples  had 
more  grace  and  sweetness  than  deep  feclini;,  and 
frequently  8howe<l  a  tendi  ncyto  formalism  in  tin' 
expression  of  the  ideas  and  in  the  ways  iu  which 


the  ornamental  fioritur>  were  introduced.  In 
the  Eroica  the  name  '  ^larcia  tunebro  '  ut  once 
defines  the  obt|eot ;  and  though  the  foitn  of  a 
march  is  to  a  certain  extent  maintained,  it  is 
obvious  tl>at  it  is  of  secondary  importance,  since 
the  attention  is  more  drawn  to  the  rich  and  noble 
expression  of  the  tinest  feelings  of  humanity  over 
the  |KX'tically  imagined  death  of  one  of  the 
world's  heroes,  than  to  the  traditional  inaioli 
form.  The  music  seems  in  fact  to  take  almost 
the  detinitenesh  of  speech  of  the  higliest  order  ; 
or  rather,  to  express  the  emotions  which  bsloilg 
to  the  itiiagiiieil  situation  with  more  fulness  and 
comprehensiveness,  butwitliscarccly  lessdetiuite- 
ness,  than  apseoh  could  achieve.  In  the  third 
movement  appears  the  tii  st  of  Pieethoven's  large 
I  oixhestral  scherzos.  Any  connection  between  it 
and  the  typical  ^linnet  and  Trio  it  is  hard  to  see. 
!  The  time  is  rjuickcr  and  more  bustling  ;  and  the 
I  character  utterly  distinct  from  the  suave  grace 
I  and  somewhat  measured  paces  of  most  of  tJie 
previous  third  movements.  The  main  jioints  of 
i  connection  with  them  are  firstly  the  general  out- 
lines of  form  (that  is,  the  principal  portion  of  tiie 
Scherzo  corresponding  to  the  Minuet  con;es  first 
and  last,andthe  Trio  in  the  middle)and  secondly 
the  hnmofOQS  element.  In  this  latter  partienlar 
there  is  very  great  dilference  Ix'tween  the  .orif 
and  spontaneous  fun  of  Haydn  and  the  grim 
hnmour  of  Beethoven,  sometimes  verging  upon 
I  irony,  and  sometimes,  with  endent  pur]Hise,  n\>on 
the  grotesque.  The  scherzo  of  the  Eroica  is  not 
alloyed  with  so  much  grironess  as  some  later 
ones,  but  it  lias  traits  of  melancholy  and  serious- 
ness here  and  there.  The  etl'ect  in  its  place 
is  chiefly  that  of  portraying  the  fickle  crowd 
who  saun  fnr^'et  their  hero,  and  tliatter  and 
bustle  cheerfully  about  their  business  or  pleasure 
sa  before ;  whieh  has  its  humorous  or  at  least 
laughter-making  ironical  side  to  any  one  lurge- 
minded  enough  to  avoid  thinking  of  all  such 
traits  of  humanity  with  reprobation  and  disgust. 
The  last  movement  is  on  a  scale  more  than  ei{ual 
to  that  of  all  the  others,  and,  like  them,  strikes 
an  almost  entirelynew note  in  symphonic  finalea. 
The  light  and  simple  character  of  Haydn's  final 
rondos  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  he  was 
consistent  in  aiming  at  gaiety  for  conclusion, 
ilozart  in  most  cases  did  the  same  ;  but  in  the 
G  minor  Symphony  there  is  a  touch  of  rather 
vehement  regret  fulness,  and  in  the  C  major  of 
strength  and  seriousness.  But  the  Finale  of  the 
Eroica  lirst  introduces  qualities  of  massiveness 
and  broad  earnest  dignity  to  that  position  in  the 
symphony.  The  object  is  evidently  to  crown 
the  work  in  a  totally  ditferent  sense  from  the 
,  light  cheerful  endings  of  most  previous  sym- 
I  ]>honic8,  and  to  api>eal  to  fine  feelings  in  the 
audience  instead  of  aiming  at  putting  them  in 
a  cheerful  humour.  It  is  all  the  ditlierence 
I  between  an  audience  before  the  revolutionary 
ejMich  and  alter.  The  starting- joint  of  the 
iiiovemeut  is  the  same  theme  from  the  Pro* 
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methena  uttsio  as  that  «f  the  pianoforte  raria*  |  of  vwry  kind.   It  was  probably  written  retj 

tions  in  E}y  (op.  ">'•).    The  ba.sis  of  the  whole  nearijdbout  the  same  tuneaa  the  B|>.  Notle- 

itiovoment  is  mainly  the  variation- form,  inu-r-  V>ohm  says  the  Hi-st  two  movenionta  were  written 

«lH?i-scrl  with  ftigal  episodes  ;  and  a  remarkable  j  in  1805  ;  and,  if  this  is  the  fact,  his  work  on 

feature  i.^  the  long  Andante  variation  immediately  ;  theBb  and  on  tiieC  minor  moat  have  overlapped, 

"before  the  iiii.iU-  Presto — a  somewliat  uimsnal  '  Notliiiii,',  hn\vt'v<T,  i-onhl  be  much  stron^fr  than 


feature  in  such  a  position,  though  Uaydu  iutro- 
dnoed  a  long  passage  of  Adagio  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  movement  of  a  symphony  in  F  «Titten 
about  1777,  but  of  oouise  in  a  very  diffi»rent 
spirit.    The  finale  of  the  Eroioa  as  a  whole  is 
■o  unuaiial  inform,  that  it  ia  not  wonderful  that 
opinions  have  varieti  much  concernini;  it.  As 
a  piece  of  art  it  ia  neither  so  perfect  nor  so  oon- 
vinolng  as  the  other  movements  ;  bat  it  has 
very  noble  and  wondcrfid  traits,  and.  as  a  grand 
experiment  in  an  aliuost  totally  new  direction, 
lias  a  dedded  hiatorieal  importance. 

It  is  not  nec  essary  to  go  througli  the  whole 
series  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  detail,  for 
<raie  reason  because  they  are  so  generally  fiimiliar 
to  mnsidana  and  are  likely  to  become  more  and 
Tnort^  so  ;  aiv\  for  another  lieciius*'  they  liavo  bt-on 
m  fully  discussed  from  diticreut  point.'j  of  view  in 
thia  Dictionary.  Some  short  simple  particalars 
al>out  each  mav,  however,  be  useful  and  interest- 


the  contrast  between  the  two.  The  C  minor 
is,  in  the  first  and  meet  striking  movement, 

rugged,  terrible  in  force  ;  a  sort  of  Strug{^e 
vdth  fate,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  oharae> 
teristio  of  Beethoven's  productions.  The  second 
is  a  contrast :  peaoaAll,  though  Strong  and 
earnest.  The  Scherzo  again  is  one  of  his  most 
original  movements ;  in  it.-s  mu.->ical  spirit  a.i 
utterly  onlike  anything  that  liadbeen  produced 
liefore  as  p>o3sible.  Full  of  fancy,  fun,  and 
humour,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pauses  and 
ehangea  of  time,  wonderftd  in  swing ;  and  con- 
taining some  devices  of  orchestration  ijuite 
magical  in  their  clearness,  and  their  fitness  to 
the  ideas.  The  last  movement,  which  follows 
without  break  after  the  Scherzo,  is  triumphant ; 
seeming  to  express  the  mastery  in  the  wrestling 
and  stiiving  of  the  first  movement.  It  is 
historically  interesting  as  the  first  appearance 
of  trombones  and  contrafagotto  in  nnxkin 


ing.  The  order  of  composition  of  the  works  symphony ;  and  the  most  jiowerful  in  sound 
which  sucoeededthe  ESroicaSynqihony  is  almost  I  np  to  that  time.   The  next  symphony,  which 


impossible  to  unravel.    By  opus-number  the  1th 
Symphony  in  Bj^,  comes  very  soon,  being  op.  60; 
but  the  sketches  for  the  last  movement  are  in 
tiie  same  sketch-book  as  parts  of '  Fidelio,'  which 
is  op.  72,  and  the  Concerto  in  G,  which  is 
op.  58,  was  begun  after  '  Fidelio '  was  tinished. 
It  can  only  he  seen  clearly  that  his  works  were 
crowded  close  together  in  this  part  of  his  life, 
and  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  they  re- 
present the  warmest  and  most  popakr  group  of 
all.   Close  to  tln'  lU  Symphony  come  the  Over- 
ture to  'Coriolan,'  the  three  String  Quartet-s, 
op.  59,  tlie  Violin  Concerto,  the  PF.  ditto  in 
G  major,  the  Synq.h.jny  in  C  minor,  and  the 
'Siiifoiiia  Pastorale."     The       Ls  on  a  snuiller 
scale  than  its  predecessor,  and  of  lighter  and 
gayer  eaat.    The  opening  liars  of  the  Introdnc- 
tion  .in;  almost  the  only  part  which  has  a  trace 
of  sadness  in  it ;  and  this  is  probably  meant  to 
throw  the  brightness  of  the  rest  of  the  work  into 
.stronger  relief.    Even  the  Slow  Movement  con- 
tains more  serenity  than  deep  emotion.  The 
Scherzo  is  i>cculiar  for  having  the  Trio  repeated 
— altogether  a  new  point  in  symphony-writing, 
and  one  which  was  not  left  unrepeate'i  or  nn- 
imitatsd.    What  the  symphony  was  meant  to 
expnsa  cannot  be  known,  hat  it  certainly  is  as 
coni]ileto  and  cojisistent  as  any. 

The  C  minor  which  followed  has  been  said  to 
be  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  expresasd  him- 
self freely  and  absolutely,  and  threw  away  all 
traces  of  formalism  in  expression  or  development 
to  give  vent  to  the  perfect  utterance  of  his 
musical  feeling.  It  certainly  is  so  ftr  the  most 
fMtable,  and  most  remote  from  oonventionaliam 


Is  also  the  next  0]'ii< nuniber,  is  the  j>opulur 
'  Pastoral,'  probably  WTitten  in  1808,  the  second 
of  Beethoven's  which  has  a  definitely  stated 
idea  as  the  basis  of  its  inspiration,  and  the 
first  in  which  a  programme  is  suggested  for 
each  individual  movement ;  though  Beethoven 
is  careful  to  explain  that  it  ia  *  mehr  Empfindong 
als  Malerei.'  .^ny  account  of  this  happy  in- 
spiration is  dearly  superfluous.  The  situations 
and*  scenes  which  it  brings  to  the  ndnd  are 
familiar,  and  not  likely  to  l>e  less  bdoved  as 
the  world  grows  older.  The  style  is  again  in 
great  contrast  to  that  of  the  C  minor,  being 
iharacterised  ratlier  by  serenity  and  content- 
ment ;  which,  as  Beethoven  had  not  heard  of 
all  the  troubles  of  the  laud  question,  might 
naturally  be  hia  feelings  about  country  life. 
He  used  two  trombones  in  the  last  two  move- 
ments,  but  otherwise  contented  himself  with 
the  same  grou|>  of  instruments  as  in  his  earliest 
s}Tn  phonies. 

After  this  there  was  a  pause  for  some  years, 
during  which  time  api>earcd  many  noble  and 
delightful  works  on  other  lines,  including  the 
pianoforte  trios  in  D  and  E^,  the  Mjuss  in  C 
minor,  op.  86,  the  music  to  'Egmont,'  op.  Si, 
and  several  sonatas.  Then  In  one  year,  1812, 
two  symphonies  ap|>e!\re<l.  The  first  of  the 
two,  in  A  major,  numbered  op.  92,  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  the  most  romantic  of  all  of 
them  ;  and  certainly  has  qualities  which  increase 
in  attractiveness  the  better  it  is  known  and 
understood.  Among  si>ecially  noticeable  points 
are  the  unusual  proportions  and  great  interest 
of  the  Introduction  (pocosostenvto);  the  singular 
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and  fascinating  wiirulness  of  the  tirst  movement, 
which  i$  enhanced  by  some  veiy  cliaracteristic 
orchestntion ;  the  noble  calm  of  the  dow 
movement ;  the  niciTy  humour  nf  tho  ScheRO, 
which  has  again  the  same  [lecuUaiity  as  the 
fourth  Symphony,  that  the  trio  is  repeated  (for 
which  the  world  has  every  rt  iisou  to  he  thankful, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  completely  enjoynlile 
things  in  all  symphonie  litermtiire) ;  and  finally 
the  wild  headlong  abandonment  of  tlio  last 
movement,  which  might  be  an  idealised  national 
or  rather  barbaric  dance-movement,  and  which 
sets  the  crown  fitly  \\\x>n  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  Beethoven's  works.  The 
Symphony  in  F,  which  follows  immediately  as 
op.  93,  is  again  of  a  totally  ilifferent  character. 
It  is  of  s^xH^ially  small  proportions,  and  ha.K 
rather  the  character  of  a  return  to  the  old  con- 
ditions of  the  Symphony,  with  all  the  advant- 
AgM  of  Beethoven's  mature  powers  both  in  the 
development  and  choice  of  ideas,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  orchestra.  Beethoven  himself, 
in  a  \c\ioT  to  Salomon,  described  it  as  'eine 
kkinc  Synijihonie  in  F,'  as  distinguished  from 
the  ])revious  one,  which  ]w  Oftlled  'Grosse 
SyiiijOionit^  in  A.  oine  nioiner  vorztiglichsten.' 
It  has  more  lun  and  liglit-heartedncss  in  it 
than  any  of  the  others,  but  no  other  specially 
distinctive  exti-rnal  rliara'^tpristirs.  except  the 
substitution  of  tiie  grao<-fiil  and  humorous 
'  Allegretto  sohenando '  in  the  place  of  the  slow 
movement,  and  a  return  to  the  Teuipo  di  Menu- 
etto  for  the  scherzo.  After  this  canie  agjiin  a 
long  pause,  attlMgraatei^t  of  all  symphonies  did 
not  make  its  appearance  till  1 824.  During  that 
time,  however,  itis probable  that  sjTnphonic  work 
was  not  out  of  his  mind,  for  it  is  certain  that  tho 
preparations  for  putting  tlii-*  symphony  down  on 
I>aper  sprea<i  over  several  years.  Of  the  intro- 
duction of  voice*  into  this  form  of  oomporition, 
which  is  its  strongest  oxtmial  clmmcteristie, 
Beethoven  had  made  a  previous  expeiiiucnt  in 
the  Choral  Fantuia ;  and  he  himself  si>oke  of 
the  symphony  as  'in  the  style  of  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale. '  The  scale 
is  indeed  inunenaely  larger,  not  only  in  length 
but  in  style,  and  the  increase  in  this  respect 
applies  to  it  equally  in  comjiarison  with  aU  the 
83rmphonie8  tmit  went  before.  The  first  move* 
•nt  nt  h  throughout  the  mn»t  nnnccntrated 
example  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
Beethoven,  and  the  new  phue  npon  which  muaio 
entered  with  him,  from  all  the  composers  of  the 
previous  half-century.  The  other  movements 
are  not  less  charaeteristio  of  him  in  their 
]«articular  ways.  The  second  is  tlie  largest 
example  of  the  typical  sclierzo  which  first  made 
its  appearance  for  the  oreheetm  in  the  Eroica  ; 
and  the  supremo  slow  inovenv  nt  (the  Tlionio 
with  variations)  is  the  finest  orchestral  examj^le 
of  that  special  type  of  slow  movement ;  though 
in  otitm  dejMirtments  of  art  he  had  previously 
illustrated  it  bi  a  manner  little  less  noble  and 


deeply  expressive  in  the  slow  moveoitiits  of  the 
Bb  Trio  and  the  B|^  Sonata  (op.  1^6).  These 
movements  all  have  reference, 'fMNT  Mr  less 
intelligible  SOOOrdillg  to  the  organisation  and 
sympathies  of  the  better,  to  tluv.  Finale  .of  the 
Symphony,  which  eondstsofssettim^f  Schiller's 
ode  'An  die  Freude.'  Its  devei.>pni« nt  into 
such  enormous  proportions  is  of  a  pie^with  the 
tendency  shown  in  Beetiioven's  pMvMw  sym* 
l)honies,  and  in  some  of  his  soriata-s^^lso,  to 
supplant  the  conventional  typeof  gifjr'las^htove- 
ment  by  something  which  shall  be  a  lopcal  or 
poetical  outcome  of  the  preceding  jnetsmcnts, 
and  shall  in  some  way  clench  thcto,  or  crown 
them  with  its  weight  and  power.  Tlif  intn>- 
dtiction  of  words,  moreover,  gives  a  n«w  force  to 
the  definite  interpretation  of  the  whole  as  a  single 
oiganism,  dcvelojnxl  as  a  poem  nn'ght  be  in 
relation  to  definite  and  coherent  ideas.  The 
dramatic  and  human  elements  which  Beethoven 
introduced  into  his  instrumental  music  to  a 
degree  before  undreamed  of,  find  here  their  fullest 
expression  ;  and  most  of  the  forms  of  music  are 
calle<l  in  to  convey  his  itleas.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  symphony  is  in  binary  form  ;  the 
second  in  scherzo,  or  idealised  minuet  and  trio 
form  ;  the  third  in  the  fonn  of  theme  and 
variations.  Then  follows  the  curious  pusigs 
of  instriimental  recitative,  of  whicli  so  many 
peoj>le  guessed  the  meaning  even  before  it  was 
defined  by  the  publication  of  the  extracts  from 
the  MS.  sketch-books  in  the  Berlin  Librar}' : 
then  the  entry  of  the  noble  tune,  the  theme  of 
tho  entire  Finale,  introduced  con trapun tally  in 
a  manner  whieh  has  a  clear  analog}'  to  fugal 
treatment ;  and  followed  by  the  choral  part, 
which  treats  the  theme  in  the  form  of  variations 
apportione<I  to  the  several  verses  of  the  |>oeni, 
and  carries  the  sentiment  to  the  cxtrcmcst  pitch 
of  exultation  expressible  by  the  human  voice. 
I  Tlie  instnmiental  forces  employed  are  the  fullest; 
including,  with  the  iisual  complement,  four 
horns,  three  trombones  in  the  sdheno  and  finale, 
ami  contrafagotto,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  big 
drum  in  the  finale.  The  choral  forces  include 
four  solo  voices  sad  fiill  diorus,  and  the  ssnti- 
ment  e\-]iressed  is  proportionate  to  tlie  forces 
employed. 

in  Beethoven's  hsiids  the  Symphony  has  sgdn 

undergone  a  change  of  status.  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  as  above  pointed  out,  ennobled  sad 
enriched  the  fbnn  in  the  stmotnral  sense.  They 
took  up  the  work  when  there  was  little  more 
expected  of  the  orchestra  than  would  Itave  been 
expected  of  a  hsrpdehord,  and  when  the  olgeet 
of  the  0  was  slight  and  almost  nioniontsiy 
entertainment.  They  left  it  one  of  the  meit 
important  branches  of  instrumental  nude, 
though  still  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  formal 
perfection  and  somewhat  obvious  artisticmanage- 
ment  for  its  interest  Their  ofRee  was  in  liiiet 
to  jK-rfect  the  fonn,  and  Beethoven's  to  tiie  it 
But  the  very  use  of  it  brought  about  a  new 
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m  dements.    In  hie  work 

.1  j>io]>nrti'i]i  lK't\VL-en  tlie 


•eai^MpHH^iiud  tlie  uubiiity  and  depth  aud 
eral  nn^taace  of  the  minioel  ideee.  In 


eatest  and  most  jdiable  means 
composer  could  be  no  longer 
aud  triviality,  but  only  for 
emotioiis  of  an  adequate  standard.    It  ia 
composers  saw  tlx-  advantnge 
r>ittin<C.q«ttreadth  of  style  aud  largeness  of 
writing  for  the  oteheatm ;  but 

iiHultt'd  in  jiositive  dulncss.  It 
^^W'i^tHtii  ^ould  only  be  when  the  circum- 
staaJHMHUry  had  nndei^gpinie  a  Tiolent  change 
that  humau  sentiment  could  reach  that  pitch 
of  coi^^  '^kjijAk'eness  which  in  Beethoven's  work 
raiscil  iW^  nijihony  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
earnesf  podw:  t'eeling :  and  the  histor}'  of  his 
development  is  chiefly  the  co-ordination  of  all 
the  comi)oiiettt  elements  ;  the  proportioning  of 
the  expni^on  and  style  to  tiie  meana ;  the 
expansion  A  the  form  to  th<^  n-<|uin  ment.8  of 
the^xpre^Mi ;  the  making  of  the  orchestration 
perfectly        but  perfectly  just  in  eT«ry  detail 
of  ex^esSoti,  aud  jierfectly  l>alanced  in  itself ; 
and  uie  t;i%dication  of  all  traoes  of  conven- 
tionalism (utli  iu  the  details  and  in  the  princiiial 
<mtlii{es,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tlif  instruments.    It  is  cliieHy  through 
Beethoven  s  work  tliat  the  symphony  now  stands 
at  tl)p%ead  of  all  mosieal  forms  whatever ;  and 
though  other  comi*osers  may  hereafter  misuse 
and  degrade  it  as  they  have  degraded  the  opera, 
the  cantata,  the  oratorio,  the  mass,  and  such 
other  forms  as  have  equal  possibilities  M  ith  the 
symphony,  his  Morks  of  this  kind  stand  at 
such  an  elevatiou  of  liunuiii  syniputliy  aud 
emotion,  and  at  such  a  i  it<  h  ot  individuality 
and  pdwer,  in  expressinn  ancl  tct  lmical  mastery, 
that  tt  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  branch  of 
mttdcsd  ar^  will  ever  show  an3rthin^f  to  swpass 
them.  *  • 

It  miglit  seem  almost  auueriluous  to  trace  the 
historf  (9f  Syn4*bony  furraer  after  Beethoven. 

Notliiii.' siiH.f  his  time  has  shown,  nor  in  the 
chalu'tiig  I  'ufcitiijus  of  tho  histor)'  of  the  race  is 
it  likely  anything  should  show,  any  approach 
to  tHb*vitaljfy  and  depth  of  his  work.    But  it 
is  ju^t  thf^f*  chajiging  conditions  that  leave  a 
Uttle  opening  fctf-  ^niposers  to  tread  the  same 
path  Iritlf  him. «  In  the  millions  of  the  human 
sjk-Al*  there  are  flidless  varieties  of  mental  and 
emot^nal  qualities  grouped  in  different  indi- 
vidoA,  and  different  bands  or  sets  of  men ;  and 
the  many-sided  (lualitics  of  artistic  work,  even 
far  below  the   highest    .>-t.'ind,u'd,   find  their 
excuse  aud  SiKpIunatiou  iu  the  various  groui)S 
and  types  of  mind  whose  artistic  desires  they 
satisfy.    Tliose  who  are  most  highly  organised 
in  roch  respects  hud  their  most  perfect  and 
most  sostsined  gratification  in  Beethoven's 
works ;  but  others  who  fet-l  less  deej^ly,  or  are 
lew  #ie  in  their  sympathies,  or  have  fewer  or 


different  opportunities  of  cnltivating  their  tastee 

in  such  a  musical  direction,  need  nnisit  al  fo<j<i 
more  iu  accordance  with  their  mental  and 
emotional  organisation.  Moreover,  there  is 
always  room  to  treat  an  accej'ted  form  in  the 
mode  characteristic  of  the  period.  I'.-  i  tliovpir.s 
peiiod  was  much  more  like  ours  iliau  tliat  ut 
Haydn  and  Moaut,  but  yet  it  is  uot  ao  like  that 
a  work  expressed  entirely  in  lii.s  manner  would 
uot  be  an  anachronism.  Jb^-h  successive  geuera* 
Htm  takes  some  colour  from  the  oombinadon  of 
work  and  changes  in  all  previous  generations  ; 
in  unci^ual  (Quantities  proportioned  to  its  amount 
of  hymimthy  with  particnlar  periods.  By  the 
side  of  Beethoven  tiiere  were  other  com]>osers, 
working  either  on  parallel  lines  or  in  a  dillerent 
manner  on  the  same  lines.  The  succeeding 
generations  were  influenced  by  them  as  well  aa 
byhinj  ;  ar.d  tlu-y  have  iiitroflueed-soriif  cii  inent.s 
into  symphony  which  are  at  least  uot  promineut 
in  his.  One  of  the  contemporary  composers 
who  liad  most  influence  on  tho  later  genemtion 
was  AVeber ;  but  las  influence  is  derived  from 
other  departments,  and  in  that  of  Symphony 
his  contribution  is  ui  xt  to  nothing — two  only, 
so  slight  and  unimportaut,  as  probably  to  have 
had  no  influence  at  all. 

Another  com]>oser'8  symphonies  did  not  have 
much  imme<liate  influence,  chiefly  l)ecause  th*  y 
were  uot  perloiiued  ;  what  they  will  have  iu  the 
'flitare  remains  to  be  asm.  In  deligfatftilness, 
Schubert's  two  hest  works  in  this  d.  partment 
stand  almost  alone  ;  and  their  qualities  are 
unique.  In  his  earlier  works  of  the  kind  there  ia 
an  analog}'  to  Beethoven's  early  works.  Writing 
for  the  orchestra  seemed  to  jiaralyse  his  par- 
ticular individuality  ;  and  for  some  time  after 
he  had  written  some  of  his  finest  and  most 
original  songs,  he  continued  to  write  symphonies 
which  were  chiefly  a  mild  reflex  of  Haydn  aud 
Mozart,  or  at  most  of  the  early  style  of  Beet- 
hoven. His  fii-st  attenijit  was  made  in  1S13, 
the  last  page  being  dated  October  2b  of  that 
year,  when  he  was  yet  only  sixt<»en  years  old — 
one  year  after  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  A  aud 
F.  and  more  than  ton  years  before  the  great  D 
minor.  In  the  live  following  years  he  wrote 
five  more,  the  best  of  which  is  No.  4,  the  Tragic, 
in  C  minor  ;  the  Andante  esjiecially  being  very 
hue  and  interesting,  and  containing  many 
charaeteristio  traits  of  the  master.  But  none 
of  the  early  works  approach  in  interest  or 
original  beauty  to  the  unfinished  one  iu  B  minor, 
and  the  very  long  and  vigorous  one  in  C  major  ; 
the  first  coni{K)sed  in  1822,  before  Beethoven's 
No.  9,  and  the  second  in  1828,  after  it.  In 
these  two  he  seems  to  have  struck  out  a 
real  inde]icndent  symphony -style  for  himself, 
thoroughly  individual  in  every  rcsjH'ct,  both  of 
idea,  form,  and  orchestration.  They  aliow 
singnlarly  little  of  the  influence  of  Beethoven, 
or  Mozart,  or  Haydn,  or  any  of  the  comi>o8er8 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  in  his  early 
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days  at  the  Convict ;  but  tiie  same  tjiirit  as  is 
met  with  in  hia  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  and 
the  best  specimens  of  his  chamber  music.  The 
first  movement  of  the  B  minor  is  entirely  unlike 
any  other  symphonic  tirst  movement  tliat  ever 
was  coraiKtsed  before.  It  seems  to  come  direct 
from  the  heart,  and  t  >  '  the  personality  of 
the  composer  in  it  to  a  must  unusual  degree. 
The  orchestral  forces  xmni  are  the  usual  ones, 
[excspting  only  that  ]o-  uses  three  trombones, 
an  unusual  thing  in  lir»t  movements  at  the 
date,]  but  in  the  management  of  them  there 
are  nnmbers  of  effects  which  are  perfectly  new 
in  this  de[>artinent  of  art,  indicating  the  tend- 
ency  of  the  time  towards  direct  consideration  of 
is  called  'colour 'in  orchestral  combi  na- 
tions, and  its  employment  with  the  view  of  en- 
hancing the  degree  of  actual  sensuous  ci^jojrment 
of  a  refined  kind,  to  some  extent  independent 
of  the  sul>ji>cts  ami  figures.  Schubert's  mattivc 
orchestral  works  are,  liowever,  too  few  to  giVf 
any  strong  indication  of  this  in  his  own  psnon  ; 
and  wluit  i-^  corniiiouly  felt  is  tlx-  vti]>rf>nie 
attractivenes-s  ot"  liie  ideiis  and  gent'ral  >ty\f. 
As  classical  models  of  form  none  of  SchnUt-rt  H 
instrum'^iital  works  take  tlif  lii;;ln'-;t  rank  ;  and 
it  follows  that  no  coni]>osition3  by  any  writer 
which  have  taken  such  hold  upon  the  musicians 
of  tlie  present  time,  ilejifnil  so  much  uimiu  tln-ir 
intrinsic  musical  tjualities  as  his  do.  Th<  y  are 
therefore  in  a  sense  the  extremc^it  <  v  im])Ies 
tliat  can  be  given  of  the  degree  in  whicli  the 
stiilus  of  such  music  altered  in  about  thirty 
years.  In  the  epoch  of  .Mozart  and  Haydn,  the 
fi>rm;il  tlemonts  absuhitrly  predominated  in 
importance.  This  was  tlie  case  in  1795.  The 
haUnoe  was  so  completely  altered  in  the  course 
of  Beethoven's  lifetime  that  by  18*24  the 
phenomenon  is  presented  of  works  in  the  highest 
Bne  of  BMiriosl  composition  depending  on  the 
predominating  element  of  the  actual  musical 
sentiment.  1 1  must  be  confessed  that  Schubert's 
poeition  in  art  is  unique ;  but  at  the  same  time 
no  man  of  mark  can  be  ijuite  unrepresentative 
of  his  time,  and  Schubert  in  this  way  represents 
the  extraoidiiuury  degree  in  whieh  the  attention 
of  musical  j>oople  and  the  intention  of  com[K)8cr3 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  were 
directed  to  the  actual  material  of  mnele  in  its 
exjtp'ssive  sense  as  distinguished  from  tiie 
external  or  structural  aspect. 

The  relation  of  the  dates  at  which  more 
or  1<^^  well-known  sxinplionici  niaib-  tlicir 
appearance  about  this  time  is  curious  and 
not  uninstmetive.  Mendelaaohn's  Reformation 
Sympliony  was  pro<luced  wily  two  years  after 
Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C,  namely  in 
1880.  His  Italian  Symphony  followed  in  the 
next  year ;  and  Steradale  Bennett's,  in  Q  minor, 
in  1884. 

The  dates  and  history  of  Spohr's  produetions 
are  even  men  striking,  us  he  was  actually  a 
oontemponry  of  Beethoven's  and  senior  to 


SchulM-rt,  while  in  all  r.  i^f^Ts  Jlt„which  his 
style  is  chaiaetenatic  it  represeur^  T***^* 
generation.  His  first  8yniph(ffllV9Ghl49)  was 
comi>ostsl  in  1811,  befon  •  i!  i.vvn  s  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  and  when  he  himself  ^^JIJ^'jMi^-^'^'ven 
years  (dd.  Tilis  wet  Ihllowed  l^pWM 
which  are  not  without  merit,  t^m?  '  i  t  of 
sufficient  historical  importance  to  reo^je  8|)ecial 
consideration.  The  symphony  ef^j^PMrich  is 
bent  know  n  at  the  pre-sont  day  is  l*iatj 
'  Weihc  der  Tone,'  which  at  on^ 
great  celebrity.  The  history  of  thU 
follows.  He  intended  first  tos«* 
same  name  by  his  friend  PfcitVc'r.' 
the  setting  in  1832,  but  hnding  itj 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  using  t) 
as  a  programme  *,  in  which 
apiH'nded  to  the  score.  "Die  full  dc 
]iiirposo  of  the  work  as  expressed  on 4lv>  title  is 
'  <  liara' tt  ristisches  Tongemiilde  in«Fonn  einer 
Siiiluiiii-,  uach  einen  Gedicht  von  CarJ^^'feitfcr  ' ; 
and  a  printed  notice  from  the  co»Mftr  is  ap> 
jM  iided  to  the  score  directing  thatw^  poeni  is 
to  be  either  i»rinted  or  recited  al^ttiWk'htefcrer 
th"  symphony  is  to  be  performed.  Wch^iove- 
meiit  also  has  its  title,  like  th(^fl'H.<itor»il  of 
Beethoven  ;  but  it  di tiers  from  t^^tjorir  not 
only  in  its  less  substantial  interest  Hat  aup  in 
a  f\in>  h  more  marked  depiarture  froni .  the 
oidinary  piiuciplesof  form,  and  the  stjrle  of  the 
successive  movements.  '    '  *  U 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  correspfliidirfairly 
well  with  the  usual  jtrineiples  of  structure.  It 
opens  with  a  short  Largo  of  vagtie  cliaractar, 
passing  into  the  All  ^'i  o.  which  is  a  continunns 
movement  of  the  usual  description,  iu  a  sweet 
but  rather  tame  styles    The  next  movement 
might  W-  taken  to  stand  for  tlie  ustiaI*slow 
movement,  as  it  begins  Audantino  ;•  but  the 
development  is  original,  as  it  is  hnften  up  by 
several  changes  of  teni|>o  and  tim«  *ignatures, 
and  is  evidently  based  upou  a  prop^^apime,  fur 
whioh  Its  title  suppKee  an  esHHanatiou.  The 
next  movement  again  mi<,dit  bo  t.<ik^n*as  au 
alternative  to  the  Minuet  i^d^rfb,  l>eing 
marked  *  Tempo  di  Marda,*  wMah  ^Ifl  ^h^lest 
til  '  same  general  outline  of  font.".  Bu^  the 
development  is  again  independent^an^  inust  be 
supposed  to  follow  its  title.  '•*Tr^  this  pfiot 
all  connection  witli  th-'  usual,  outiiiii-s  le&sfs. 
There  is  an  Andante  iuae8to^«byed*u|NiLthe 
plain>8ong  of  the  Tb  Deum,  a  Bwig^etti  mMub- 
int;  a  s<>cond  hymn  tune,  and  a  sh^rt  All<^retto 
in  simple  primary  form  to  conclude  with.  •From 
this  description  it  will  be  obtloustiiat  theworic 
is  an  example  of  thoroughpoing   '  pr>:><rraiHm? 
music'     It  is  clearly  based  nAber  on  the 
musical  ]>ortrayalofasnooe8sfbiiof  ideas  in  thm- 
Selves  ind<  jit'nd«iit  of  nuisic,  than  u|v>n  tb* 
treatment  of  principles  of  abstract  form,  and 
ideas  intrinsically  musical.     It  derives  from 
this  fart  a  historical  imj>ortance  which  it*mo«ic*l 
qualities  taken  alone  would  not  warmut^%8  it 
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i»ossessinf,'  any  high  artistic  exiTllenocs  of 
refttment,  exprmion,  ami  orchestration.  It 
ontalnB  a  plentiftil  supply  of  Spohr^t  dianoter- 
Stic  faults,  and  is  for  the  most  [tart  3Uf>crticial, 
md.  cleticient  in  warmth  of  feeling  and  nobility  of 
.Uought  ;  but  it  has  also  a  fair  share  of  his  good 
traite-— delicacy  and  clearness  of  orchestration, 
and  a  f»Ttain  amount  of  jinotical  .st'iitiment.  Its 
siiccea»  was  considerable,  and  this,  rather  than 
any  abstract  theorising  upon  the  tendenoiee  of 
modern  music,  led  hirii  to  several  furtlur  t  \|ieri- 
menta  in  the  same  line.    The  symphony  (in  C 
minor)  which  followed  the '  Weihe  der  Tone  was 
on  the  old  lines,  and  does  not  require  much 
■notice.    It  contains  experiments  in  xinifyinf,'  the 
work  by  unusual  references  to  subjects,  as  in  the 
first  lauvcmcnt,  where  conspicuous  reference  is 
made  in  the  middle  |)art  of  the  Allegro  to  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  slow  introduction ; 
and  in  the  last,  where  the  same  snligeet  is  some* 
what  transformed,  and  n-ajijie^trs  in  a  ditferent 
time  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  second  section. 
In  the  next  symphony,  and  in  the  7th  and  9th, 
B{>ohr  again  tried  experiments  in  programme. 
Two  of  these  are  such  curiosities  as  to  deserve 
description.    The  dth,  op.  116,  in  G  is  called 
*  Historiaohe  Symphonie,'  and  the  four  more- 
ments  are  supposed  to  be  illustrations  of  four 
distinct  musical  periods.  The  hrst  is  called  the 
Period  of  Handel  and  Bsoh,  and  dated  1720  ; 
the  second,  the  Period  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
and  dated  1780  {i.e.  before  any  of  the  greatest 
instrumental  works  of  either  Haydn  or  Mozart 
were  produced);  the  third  is  the  Period  of 
Beethoven,  and  dated  1810  ;  and  the  fourth, 
'  AllenaMieste  Periode,'  and  dated  1840.  This 
last  title  seems  to  imply  that  Spohr  regarded 
himself  as  belonging  to  a  tlillVrent  generation 
from  Beethoven.  The  tirst  period  is  represented 
by  an  introdnctory  Largo  in  oontrapnntal  st^le, 
and  an  Allegro  movement,  part  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  Canzonas,  and  |)art  a  Pastorale,  intro- 
'  dnosd  for  contrast.    The  style  has  scarcely  the 
least  affinity  to  Bach,  but  the  Handelian  char- 
acter is  extremely  ea.sy  to  imitate,  and  hence  in 
some  respects  it  justihes  its  title  fairly  well. 
The  dow  movement  which  follows  has  good 
qualities  and  graceful  points.    It  has  more  the 
flavour  of  Mozart  than  Haydn,  and  this  is  en- 
bsnoed  by  the  Mooutian  tamaaDd  figarea  which 
are  intro^Iuced.   One  which  is  Twy  coosj^ous 
is  the  short  figure— 


which  is  found  in  several  plai  <■«  in  Mo/art's 
works.  The  second  subject,  moreover,  is  only 
an  ingenious  alteration  of  the  ssocnd  subject  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Monr^s  Prsgae  Sym- 
phony in  D : — 


1  ^ 

^^ri-  

Nevertheless,  the  whole  etlect  of  the  move- 
ment is  not  what  its  title  implies.  The  scoring 
is  Ibller,  and  the  inner  parts  richer  and  Areer  in 
their  motion  than  in  the  prototypes,  and  the 
harmouisatiott  is  more  chromatic,  after  Spohr 's 
manner.  The  Scherzo  professes  to  he  in  Bset* 
hoven's  style,  and  some  of  his  characteristic 
devices  of  harmony  and  ihythni  and  treatment 
of  instruments  are  fairly  well  iniitated  {e.y. 
the  drums  in  G,  D,  and  E^),  though  in 
a  manner  which  shows  they  were  but  half 
understood. 

The  last  movenient,  representing  the  then 
'latest  period,*  has  of  course  no  names  ap- 
I)ended,  Si^hr  probably  did  not  intend  to 
imitate  any  one,  but  was  satisfied  to  write  in 
his  own  manner,  of  which  the  movement  is  not 
a  highly  ^itisfactory  example.  It  is  perliap.s 
rather  to  the  composer's  credit  that  his  owu 
characteristics  should  peep  out  at  all  comers 
in  all  the  movements,  but  the  result  can  hardly 
be  called  an  artistic  success.  However,  the 
experiment  deserves  to  be  xeoofded  and  de> 
scribed,  a.s  uni<iue  among  worfcs  by  composers 
of  such  standing  and  ability  as  Spohr  ;  and  the 
more  so  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  often  heard  in 
future.  His  next  Symphcmy  (No.  7,  in  C  major, 
op.  121)  is  in  manyrsspects  as  great  a  curio'-itv 
of  a  totally  ditferent  description.  It  is  called 
'  Irdisches  nnd  Gottliches  in  Menschenleben,' 
and  is  a  double  symphony  in  three  movements 
for  two  orchestras.  The  first  movement  is  called 
*  Kinderwelt,'  the  second  *Zeit  der  Leiden' 
schaften.'  and  the  last  (Presto)  '  Endlicher  Sieg 
des  Guttlichen.'  In  the  tirst  two  the  second 
orchestra,  which  is  the  fuller  of  the  two,  is 
little  more  than  an  accompaniment  to  the  first. 
In  the  last  it  hm  a  goo<l  deal  of  work  to  do, 
uttering  chietly  vehement  and  bustling  passages 
in  contrast  with  quiet  and  sober  passages  by 
the  first  orchesrra  ;  until  near  tip'  cud,  when  it 
appears  to  be  subdued  into  consonance  with  the 
mat  orchestra.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  depict 
the  divine  and  the  worldly  qualities  more  or 
less  by  the  two  orehestras ;  the  divine  being 
given  to  tlie  smaller  orchestra  of  solo  instru- 
ments, and  the  worldly  to  the  fuller  orchestra. 
The  treatment  of  the  instrumental  forces  is 
on  the  whole  very  simple ;  and  no  very 
extraordinary  eflRsots  ssem  to  be  aimed  at. 

Sj^rihr  wrote  yet  another  programme  sym- 
phouy  after  this  (No.  9,  in  B,  op.  148)  called 
'  Die  Jahresniteii,*  in  which  Winter  and 
Spring  are  joined  to  make  Part  I.,  and 
Summer  and  Autumn  to  make  Pait  II. 
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The  work  apinroMbes  more  nearlj  to  the 

ordiuiiiy  outliiu  -i  uf  tin-  S_viiij)liiiny  tliaii  his 
previous  expehuicuUi  iu  ptugrauiute,  and  dots 
not  seem  to  demand  m  mneh  detailed  desci  ip- 
tioii.  In  fact,  Imt  for  lus  Imvin^  Ir-  ii  .so  early 
iu  tiie  tield  as  a  writer  of  thoroughgoing  ]>ro- 
gramme-mnsic,  Spohr's  position  in  the  history 
of  the  Syiiijihony  would  not  ho  an  imixntaut 
one ;  aud  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  being 
•o  at  all  ipi'-ars  to  have  been  an  accident. 
The  *  Weihe  derTone'  would  not  have  been  a 

Kogramme  sjrmphooy  but  for  the  fact  that 
MflTer's  poem  did  not  torn  oat  to  he  very 
suitable  for  a  musical  setting.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  work  would  have  attained  such  popu- 
Urity  as  it  did  but  for  its  programme ;  but 
after  to  good  a  result  in  relation  to  tlu 
public,  it  was  natural  that  Spohr  should  try 
further  experiineuts  on  the  same  lines  ;  aud 
hence  he  became  one  of  the  earliest  repre- 
•eutatives  of  artistic  speculation  in  a  direction 
which  has  become  one  of  the  ino^t  conspicuous 
subjects  of  disouaaion  among  modem  musical 
philosophers.  As  far  as  intrinsic  qiuilitics  are 
concerned  it  is  retu:irkable  how  very  little 
influence  he  has  had  upon  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Symphony,  considering  the  re- 
putatiou  he  enjoyed  iu  hi*  lifetime.  His 
greatest  cxcilli  iiee  was  his  treatment  of  his 
orchestra,  wh;  li  was  deliaite,  retined,  and 
extremely  ckiir  ;  but  it  must  !>«  confessed 
that  he  erred  on  the  side  natural  to  the 
virtuoso  violinist,  aiul  was  too  fond  of  briii'^- 
ing  his  lirst  violins  into  prominence.  His 
id«M  and  style  generally  were  not  robust 
or  noble  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 
His  melodies  are  not  broad  or  strong  ;  his 
hannoniaation,  though  very  chromatie  to  look 
at,  is  not  radically  fn-e  and  vigorous  ;  and  his 
rhythm,  though  sometimes  complicated  aud 
ingenious,  is  neither  fonsiblo  nor  rich  in  variety. 
None  of  his  works,  however,  can  bo  said  to  be 
without  their  good  |>oiut8,  aud  the  singularity 
of  his  attempts  at  progtMnme-mnsio  give  them 
an  intt-nst  wliirh  the  unlikelihood  of  many 
performances  iu  the  future  does  not  by  any 
means  diminiah. 

An  interesting^  fact  in  roii!'.!  ction  witli  .'^[■ohr 
aud  the  history  of  the  Symphony  ia  that  he  was 
the  flnt  to  oondnet  aa  orchestra  in  England 
with  a  l»aton  ;  the  practice  having  previously 
been  to  conduct '  at  the  piauoforte.'  The  occa- 
sion was  one  of  the  Philharmonie  Concerts  in 

18'J0.  [See  Raton,  Coniii-ctint,,  Sl-Ollli.] 
The  habit  of  conducting  at  the  pianoforte  was 
evidently  a  tradition  continued  from  tiie  days 
when  the  Symphony  wa-s  an  ap[H'ndage  of  the 
Opera,  when  the  principal  authority,  often  the 
composer  in  |>er»on,  sat  at  the  principal  clavier 
in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  giving  the  time 
at  his  instrument,  and  tilling  in  the  har- 
monies under  the  guidancs  of  a  figured  baas. 
Almost  «U  ths  sarlisr  indspsndsnt  tym^lhomm. 


including  those  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach 

of  1776,  and  some  of  Haydn's  earlier  ones, 
hare  such  a  hgured  bass  for  tho  clavier- 
player,  and  Sit  sxtrs  bass  part  is  oonimonlj 
found  in  tho  ssts  of  parts  which  may  bt 
reasonably  surmissd  to  be  for  his  uae.i  The 
practice  was  at  last  abrogated  in  England  l>y 
Spohr,  {tossibly  because  he  was  not  a  clavier  but 
a  violin  player.  In  Germany  it  was  evident^ 
discontinued  some  time  earlier. 

The  most  distinguished  composers  of  sym- 
phonies who  wrote  at  the  same  time  as  S{K>hr, 
were  entirely  independent  of  him.    The  first  of 
these  is  Mendelssohn,  whose  earliest  symphonies 
evenoverbp  Beethoven,  aud  whose  better-known 
works  of  the  kind,  as  before  mentioued,  U-gin 
about  the  same  time  as  Si>ohr's  best  examples, 
and  extend  over  nearly  the  same  period  as  las 
later  ones.     The  earliest  which  survives  lu 
print  is  that  in  C  minor  dedicated  to  the  Loo* 
don  Philharmonic  Society.     This  work  was 
really  his  thirteenth  synijthouy,  and  was  finished 
on  March  31,  1824,  whim  he  was  only  tifteen 
yejii-s  old,  in  the  very  year  that  Beethoven's 
Choral  Syniphouy  was  tirst  performed.  The 
work  is  more  hiatmrically  thsii  musically  in- 
teresting.   It  shows,  as  nngbt  be  exi>ecte<l,  hoiv 
much  stronger  the  mechauical  side  of  Meudels- 
sohn's  artistic  nature  was,  evtrn  as  a  boy,  than  his 
poetical  side.     Technically  the  work  is  extra- 
oi-diuarily  mature.    It  evinces  not  only  a  jn-rfect 
and  complete  facility  in  laying  the  uiitlme  and 
carrying  out  the  <letails  of  form,  I'Ut  al^J  the 
acutest  sense  of  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
tone  of  the  orchestra.  The  Hunts  of  the  attempt 
are  not  extensive,  aud  the  abseme  of  strong 
leeliug  or  aspiration  in  the  Ijoy  facilitated  the 
execution.  The  predominant  influence  is  clearly 
that  of  Mozart.     Not  oidy  the  treatment  of  the 
lower  and  subordinate  [>arts  of  the  haniiony.  bul 
the  clistribution  and  management  of  the  diiietvut 
sections  and  even  the  idea^i  are  like.    Theix-  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  iutlueucc  of  Beethoven, 
and  not  much  of  the  features  after«-ards  charao* 
teristic  of  the  com]>oser  hinisi-lf.    The  most 
individual  movements  are  the  slow  movement 
and  the  trio.   Thit  fotmar  is  tohrably  free  frein 
the  influence  of  ths  artiftdal Sttd  mannertHl  slow 
movemcuts  of  ths  Haydn  snd  Hosart  style,  aud 
at  the  same  time  does  not  derive  its  inspiration 
from  Beethoven  :  it  contains  some  very  free 
exjierimeuts  iu  modulation,  euharmouic  aud 
otherwise,  a  few  charseteristio  figuns  similar  to 
some  which  he  nuide  use  of  later  in  his  career, 
aud  passages  of  melody  clearly  predicting  the 
composer  of  the  Liederohne  Worte  and  the  short 
slow  movements  of  the  organ  sonat.i.s.  The 
Trio  is  long  and  vei7  original  in  intention,  the 
chief  ftature  being  ingenious  treatment  of 
arpeggios  for  the  strings  iu  m.iny  j^iirtn.  Tho 
other  movemeuts  are  lor  the  ntost  i»art  foruiai. 

>  llMdetaolm's  mtif  Srap^l«  u*  ntatlMd '  Sl^nw  att  *m 
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0  Miiniet  is  extmoniiiiarily  liko  that  of 
*>:3.rt'a  G  minor  Symphony,  not  only  in  accent 
«l  styl*^,  but  in  tlie  manner  in  wliirh  the 
'iiigt*  and  tho  wind  are  ground  ami  balanccil, 
pecially  in  the  short  |ta&sage  for  wind  alone 
:iich  occurs  towards  the  end  of  each  half  of  the 
ovement.  It  was  possibly  owing  to  this 
roumstance  that  Mendelssohn  aabititttted  for 

tlie  orchestral  arrangement  of  the  Scherzo  of 
in  Octet  when  the  work  was  performed  later 

1  bis  life.  In  the  last  movement  the  most 
Uaractcristic  passage  is  the  second  sabject, 
'Itli  tlie  short  chorda  of  pizzicato  strings,  and 
lio  tune  for  the  clarinet  which  comos  after  the 
ompletion  of  the  first  period  1^  strings  alone, 
le  used  the  same  device  nion-  tli.iii  onco  l.iter, 

biiil  managerl  it  more  satisfactorily.  But  it  is 
lUst  such  suggestions  of  the  working  of  the 
musical  spirit  in  the  man  which  make  an  e«rly 
work  interesting. 

His  next  symphony  happened  to  iUustrate 
tHe  snppoaed  tmdeney  of  the  age  towards  pro< 
j^ramnie.     It  was  intejided  fur  the  tercentenaiy 
teatival  of  the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confessiou 
in  1880,  thongh  owing  to  political  eircnmstanoea 
its  j>erfoniiancc  was  deferred  till  later.  He 
evidently  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
call  it  till  some  time  after  it  was  finished,  as 
he  wrote  to  his  sister  and  suggested  Confession 
Symphony,  or  Symphony  for  a  Cluirch  Festival, 
as  alternative  names.     But  it  is  quite  evident 
nevertheless  that  he  must  have  had  some  sort 
of  programme  in  his  miii'l,  an  l  a  jmrpose  to 
illustrate  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  the  &ith,  and  the  cireumstanoes  and 
ittriliutfs  which  belonged  to  them.   The  actual 
lorm  of  the  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
is  called  perfectly  orthodox.    The  slow  in- 
troduction, the  regular  legitimate  all'  ;,q  o,  the 
Htuiple  pretty  scherzo  and  trio,  the  short  but 
completely  balanced  slow  movement,  and  tho 
regular  last  movsment  pnoeded  by  a  second  slow 
introdnction,  preaent  very  little  that  is  out  of 
the  way  in  point  of  structure  ;  and  hence  tlio 
work  is  less  dependent  npon  its  programme  than 
some  of  the  examples  by  Spohr  above  described. 
But  nevertheless  the  programme  can  be  clearly 
seen  to  hare  suggested  much  of  the  detail  of 
treatment  and  development  in  a  pe  rfectly  con- 
fisteiitand  natural  manner.    The  external  traits 
which  obviously  strike  attention  are  two  ;  first, 
the  now  welI>known  ;>as3age  which  is  used 
in  till'  Catholic  Church  at  DreHilcii  for  the 
Amen,  and  which  Wagner  has  since  ado]ite<l 
19  ens  of  the  most  conspicuotw  religions 
motives  of  '  Parsifal '  ;  and  secondly,  tho  use  of 
Luther's  famous  hymn,  *  Ein'  fcste  Burg,'  in  the 
Utter  part  of  the  work.     The  Amen  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  oj>ening 
Andante,  and  is  clearly  meant  to  typify  the  old 
church ;  and  its  recurrence  at  the  end  of  the 
frortdng  out  in  the  first  movement,  before  the 
nciipitnhtion,  is  possibly  meant  to  imply  that 

VOL  IV 


the  old  church  still  holds  its  own  :  while  in 
dM  latter  jKjrtion  of  the  work  the  typical  hymn- 
tune,  intnxhu'.-'I  softly  by  the  flute  and  by 
degrees  taking  ^loasession  of  tlie  whole  orchestra, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sooeessfal  spread 
of  the  Protestant  ideas,  just  as  its  final  utterance 
fortissimo  at  the  end  of  all,  does  the  establish- 
ment of  men's  right  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion in  their  own  way.  There  are  various  other 
details  which  clearly  have  purpose  in  relation  to 
the  programme,  and  show  clearly  that  the  com- 
poserwaakeeid]^  the  possible  soocession  of  events 
and  circumstances  in  his  mind  throughout.  Tlu- 
actual  treatment  is  a  very  considerable  advance 
u{)on  tiie  Symphony  in  0  minor.  The  whole 
work  is  thoroughly  .Memlelssohnian.  There  is  no 
obvious  trace  either  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or 
in  the  manner  of  expression  of  the  Mozartian 
infiuenoewhioh  is  so  noticeable  in  the  symphony 
of  six  years  earlier.  And  cotrndering  tlmt  the 
comiKJser  was  still  but  twenty-one,  the  maturity 
of  style  and  judgment  is  relatively  qnite  as 
mnarkable  as  the  facility  and  mastery  shown 
in  the  work  of  his  fifteenth  year.  The  orchestra- 
tion  is  quite  chaneteiistie  and  free;  and  in 
8(nne  crises,  as  in  part  of  the  second  movement, 
singularly  happy.  The  principle  of  progi-ammo 
here  assumed  seftms  to  have  been  maintained  by 
him  thenceforward  ;  for  his  otlier  symphonies, 
though  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  publi.shed 
scores,  are  known  to  have  been  recognised  by 
him  as  the  results  of  his  impressions  of  Italy 
and  Scotland.  The  firat  of  tbeni  followed  very 
soon  after  the  Keformatiou  Symphony.  In  the 
next  ]rear  after  the  completion  of  that  woric  he 
mentioned  tln^  new  symphony  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister  as  far  advanced  ;  and  said  it  was  '  the 
gayest  thing  he  had  ever  done.'  He  was  in 
Rome  at  the  time,  and  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  first  and  last  movements  were  written 
there.  Of  the  slow  movement  he  wrote  that 
he  had  not  found  anything  exactly  right,  'and 
would  put  it  off  till  he  went  to  Naples,  hoping 
to  find  something  to  inspire  him  there.'  But' 
in  the  rssnlt  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
Naples  can  havi'  bail  much  share.  Of  the 
third  movement  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
imported  from  an  earlier  work  ;  and  it  certainly 
has  a  considerable  flavour  of  Mozart,  though 
coupled  with  traits  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn 
in  jwrfect  maturity,  and  is  at  least  well  worthy 
of  its  podtion ;  and  even  if  parts  of  it,  at  is 
pos-sible,  apj>eared  in  an  earlier  wnik.  tin- 
excellences  of  the  Trio,  and  the  admirable 
effect  of  the  final  Ooda  which  is  based  on  it", 
point  to  con.siderable  rewriting  and  reconstruc- 
tion at  a  mature  |H;rio<l.  Tlie  actual  stnicttire 
of  tho  movements  is  based  upon  familiar 
prindples,  though  not  without  certain  idio« 
syncrasies  ;  as  for  instance  the  a]>pearance  of  a 
new  prominent  feature  in  the  working-out 
portion,  «id  the  (Veedom  of  the  recapituhtion 
in  the  first  movement.   In  the  last  movement, 
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odled  Saltuello,  lie  seems  to  have  givm  a 

more  fi-ee  rein  to  his  fancy  in  jwrtrayinK  some 
scene  of  uucousti-aiited  Italian  gaiety  of  which 
he  was  &  witneM ;  and  though  there  is  an  un- 
derlying consistency  in  tlic  usual  distrilmtion 
of  keys,  the  external  balance  of  subjects  in  not 
so  obvious.  Tho  laat  movement  is  henoe  the 
only  one  which  seems  to  deiK-nrl  to  any  extent 
upon  the  programme  idea  ;  in  all  other  res|)ects 
the  symphony  belongs  to  the  '  olassical '  order. 
Indeed  such  a  programme  as  the  puriKwe  to 
reproduce  impressionH  of  p;irti<  ul.ir  coiintriea  is 
far  too  vague  to  lend  itself  to  exact  and  definite 
muaical  {rartrayal  of  external  ideas,  such  as 
might  take  the  place  of  the  UHual  outlines  of 
structure.  In  fact  it  could  lead  to  little  more 
than  ootttiatenoy  of  style,  which  would  be 
cijually  helpful  to  the  composer  and  tho 
audience  ;  aud  it  may  well  have  served  as  an 
excuse  for  a  certain  laxity  and  profusion  in  the 
inooeMioii  of  the  ideas,  instesd  of  that  difficult 
process  of  concentrating  and  making?  relevant 
the  whole  of  each  movemeut  u^kju  the  basis  of 
a  few  definite  and  typical  mibjects.  The  eihar^ 
actcristics  of  the  work  are  for  the  nm^t  part 
fresh  and  genial  spontaneity.  The  scoi mg  is  of 
course  adi^imble  and  elear,  without  presenting 
any  very  marked  features  ;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  indeiieudent  and  well  proiwrtioned 
in  diftribution  of  the  various  qualities  of  sound, 
and  in  fitness  to  the  subject-matter. 

In  orchestral  efTects  the  later  symphony — 
the  flootch,  in  A  minor — is  more  remarkable. 
The  impreasieiis  which  MendehHohn  received  in 
Sootland  may  naturally  have  suggested  more 
•triking  points  of  local  colour ;  aud  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  distributed  frma  first  page  to 
last  serves  to  very  good  puqwise  in  unifying 
the  impression  of  the  whole.  Tho  clfects  are 
almoat  invariably  obtained  either  by  using  close 
harmonies  low  in  tlie  scale  uf  the  res|)ective 
initnunentA,  or  by  extensively  doubling  tmu-.s 
and  ^ures  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  a 
sombre  part  of  the  scale  of  the  instruments ; 
giving  an  effect  of  heavinens  and  darkness 
which  were  possibly  Mendelssohn's  principal 
fedingt  about  the  grandeur  and  uncertain 
climate  of  Stoflmd.  Tims  in  the  opening 
phrase  for  wind  instruments  they  are  crowded 
in  the  harmoniee  almost  as  thick  as  they  will 
endure.  In  the  statement  of  the  first  principal 
subject  again  the  ilarinet  in  its  darkest  region 
doubles  the  tune  of  the  violiu:j  an  octjivi-  lower. 
The  nee  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  strings  in 
three  octaves,  with  the  wind  filling  the  har- 
monies in  rhythmic  chords,  which  has  so  line 
and  striking  an  eifeot  at  the  Iteginning  of  the 
•'working  out'  and  in  the  cfxla,  hus  t!ie  same 
basis ;  and  the  same  effect  is  obtained  by 
similar  means  here  and  there  in  the  Scherzo ; 
as  for  instance  where  the  slightly  transformed 
versio!!  of  the  princij^il  su!*iect  is  introduced 
by  the  wind  in  the  Cuda.    The  same  (qualities 


are  frequently  notioealdc  in  the  slow  mom^ 
and  again  in  the  coda  of  the  K-^t  m 
As  in  the  previous  symphony,  the  hUu 
quite  in  accordance  with  familier 
If  anything,  the  work  frrs  ratlior  oij  tht 
of  8<^uareuess  and  obviouiuiess  in  the  oc.-- 
both  of  ideas  and  etmetore  ;  aa  nay  be  m  i 
]>erceived  by  comiiaring  the  constnictioo  W  i 
opening  tune  of  the  introduction  with  kx  < 
Beethoven's  introductioua  (either  that  ft  a 
D  or  Bi^  or  A  Symphonies,  or  bia  omtor^ 
or  even  the  intrwiuctioii  to  Mn/Art's  IVwi 
Symphony.      And    the    iujprejieiuii  is  :i 
lessened  by  the  obvioaancss  of  the  mumj 
which  the  succeedint,'   rc  itative  f*seap^ 
violins  aie  introduced  i  uor  by  the  a^uuu^ 
and  tnne>like  qnalitlea  of  the  fint  nlijcn  ^ 
the  first  movenient,  nor  by  tlie  way  in  ^ : 
the  sqtiare  tune  pattern  of  the  Scbei.'  i 
ixuterated.    In  the  manipulation  of  the  fkzu. . 
distribution  of  periods  aod  phia^  ho^v 
he  used  a  certain  amount  of  wu!!i'l*-r..r 
For  example,  the  j^tei-sistence  of  tltc  thuh  ^ 
figure  of  the  flret  aabjeot  of  the  fiist  sJiV 
in  the  inner  jvarLs  of  the  second  section  <'  • 
movement,  serves  very  good  purpose ;  «&i  w 
concludingof  the  movement  with  theadnek*' 
tune  of  the  introduction  helps  both  tbf  «i. 
nient  and  tlie  structural  effect.    The  a:bien^ : 
far  the  best  and  most  charscteristie  bmiom: 
of  the  whole.    In  no  department  of  lus  «n 
^va,s  Mendelssohn  so  thonmi^dily  at  honif.  Ui 
the  obviousness  of  the  formal  outhut*  ii  I* 
objectionable  in  a  movement  where  lent;  o. 
abandonment  to  gaiety  are  tpiife  the  crit' 
the  day.    The  present  Scherzo  has  *1»  otT^ 
very  definite  individnaUttea  ctiiM  en.  h>* 
dej-arture  from  the  'Minuet  and  Tr:i 
as  it  has  no  break  or  strong  contrsetui^  ]>»'^ 
in  the  middle,  and  is  continaou  VaA  «^ 
gaiety  from  beginning  to  end.   In  ticW*. 
details  it  is  also  exceptioiially  admitsHa  Tk 
orchestral  nieans  are  jicrffctly  suited  to  tt**^ 
and  the  utterances  are  as  neat  and  elfceon  » 
they  could  well  be;  while  tlie  j«erf«tnT3 
which  the  movement  finishes  oS  is  deli^t^ 
almoet  every  one  who  haa  any  senn  ftr  s|t  if 
slow  movement  takes  up  the  isentim*'nt4  » 
of  the  matter,  and  is  in  its  way  sgoud 
of  his  orchestral  style  in  that  reBpeet.  Tbw 
movement,  Allegro  vivaeiasimo,  i*  r^jtl  **  ^" 
im[»etuous,  and  the  temjw-mark  givcBW^ 
the  Preface  to  the  work,  '  Allegro  g'^^t 
aflbrds  a  eine  to  its  meaning;  Bat  it '^"'^ 
does  Tiot  vitally  d.  pend  upon  snj  iitu  ?^ 
gramme  in  the  least;  neither  does  it  "to*, 
suggest  much,  except  in  the  enrwoi  nKi'P***' 
|»ass;ige  with  wliich  it  concludes,  wliicb 
of  the  savour  of  programme  ''^^^^^^.'L 
other  ]x>rtiou  of  the  work,  sad  » 
plicable  on  any  other  ground.  It  ".^ .  "JJ? 
that  directions  are  given  at  th<  ^P^'^'Jvyj 
work  to  liave  the  movemeoU  pbyw**"*^ 
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s  iK>88ible  after  one  another,  so  that  it  may  have 

iioru  or  loan  the  etrect  of  being  one  i>ieoe.  Men* 
lelsMohii'B  only  other  syniphouic  Murk  was  the 
Liobgesaug,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  counterpart  of 
Ueethoven'a ninth  Symphony.    In  this  of  course 
t!ic   i>r()^raninu>  ek-nieiit  is  iTiiportaiit,  and  is 
ill  nitrated  by  thu  calls  ut'  the  brass  iuiitrumeuts 
and  their  reiteration  with  much  etfeet  in  tlie 
«  horal  }»art  of  the  work.    Tlie  external  funn,  as  in 
lieethoveu's  umth  Symphony,  is  that  ut  the  three 
UBual  earlier  movemenla  (1)  Introdnotion  and 
Allegro,  (2)  Scherzo,  or  lliniMl  and  Trio^  and 
'^:3)  Slow  Movement  (which  in  the  preeant  case 
have  pur}>oeely  a  jiietiBtio  flavour),  with  tlie 
Finale  or  laat  movement  snpidanted  by  the  long 
vocal  part. 

The  consideration  of  theae  wurks  shows  that 
thoiogli  Mendelasohn  often  adopted  the  appear* 
anoe  of  programme,  and  gaine<l  some  advantagi  s 
by  it,  he  never,  in  order  to  express  his  external 
ideaa  with  more  poetical  conaistency,  relaxed 
any  of  the  familiar  principles  of  structure  which 
are  regarded  as  orthodox.    He  was  iu  fact  a 
thoroughgoing  classicist.    He  accepted  formulas 
with  jti-rlect  ei(Uanimity,  and  uiine<l  at  resting 
the  Viilue  of  his  \\<>ii<.s  ni'on  tJie  vivacity  of  lii» 
ideasand  tlie  greatmasiery  which  he  hadattained 
in  teohnioal  expreeeion,  and  deamese  and  oer* 
tainty  of  orchestrntion.     It  was  not  in  his  dis- 
position to  stiike  out  a  new  path  lor  himself. 
The  perfection  of  hia  art  in  many  r^iH'cts 
necessarily  apjX'als  to  all  who  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for Hrst-iute  craftsmanship ;  butthe  standard 
of  his  ideas  is  rather  fitted  for  average  musical 
inteUigenoea,  and  it  aeems  natural  anongh  that 
those  two  eirouniHtance'*  sli'mld  have  combined 
successfully  to  obtain  for  him  au  extraordinary 
popularity.    He  may  fairly  be  nid  to  pteeant 
that  which  apiieals  to  high  and  pure  sentiments 
ill  men,  and  calls  upon  tlie  average  of  them  to 
fed  at  thdr  beet.    But  he  leads  them  neither 
into  the  deptlis  nor  the  heights  which  are  be- 
yond them  ;  and  is  hence  more  fitted  in  the  end 
tu  please  than  to  elevate.    Hie  work  in  the 
department  of  Symphony  ii  historically  slight. 
In  com|>ari80n  with  liis  great  predecessor  he 
established  positively  nothing  new  ;  and  if  he 
had  been  tiie  only  soooeaior  to  Beethoven  and 

HchubtTt  it  wouM  certainly  have  to  be  confessed 
thiit  the  department  of  art  represented  by  the 
Symphony  was  at  a  standstilL    The  excellence 
of  his  orchestration,  the  clearness  of  his  form, 
and  the  accuracy  and  clevemeee  with  which  he 
balanced  and  dis|H>sed  his  snbjccts  and  his 
moduUtioiis,  are  all  certain  and  unmistakaUe ; 
but  all  fliese  things  had  been  att^iineil  by  great 
niaatvni  bef  ore  him,  and  he  himself  attained  them 
only  by  the  eaerifice  of  the  genuine  vital  force 
ftii'l  jKiAvr  of  harmonic  motion  and  free<lom  of 
form  iu  the  ideas  themselves,  of  which  his 
pndtcMBon  had  made  a  richer  manifestation. 
Itiisfooarse  obvious  that  <liir<  < ut  orders  of 
minds  require  different  kinds  of  artistic  food, 


and  the  world  would  not  be  well  served  without 

many  grades  and  standaixls  of  work.  Mt  iuli  lb- 
sohn  did  good  service  iu  supplying  a  form  of 
symphony  of  such  a  degree  of  freshness  and  light* 
uesH  as  to  appeal  at  onoe  to  a  clatts  of  jieople 
for  wlio!n  th'"  stfnincss  and  power  of  Beethoven 
in  the  same  btauch  of  ai't  would  often  be  too 
severe  a  teat.  He  spoke  also  in  tlie  spirit  of  his 
time,  and  in  harmony  with  it  ;  an<I  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  period  iu  one  aspect  his 
symphonies  will  be  among  the  safest  to  refer  to. 

Among  his  coutem]X)raries  the  one  moat 
natural  to  bracket  with  him  is  Stemdalc  Bennett, 
whose  views  of  art  were  extraordinarily  similar, 
and  who  was  actuate<l  in  many  re8i>ects  by  similar 
impulses.  His  published  contribution  to  the 
dei»artmeiit  we  are  considering  is  extremely 
slight  The  symphony  which  he  produced  in 
1834  was  practically  withdrawii  by  him,  and  the 
only  other  work  of  the  kind  which  he  allowed 
to  be  published  was  the  one  which  was  written 
fur  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  first  playeil 
in  1864.  The  work  is  slight,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  did  not  at  first  ]mt  it  fonn-ard  as  a 
symphony.  It  hud  originally  but  three  move- 
ments, one  of  which,  tlie  charming  minuet  and 
trio,  was  imported  from  the  Cambridge  Installa* 
tion  Ode  of  1862.  A  slow  movement  called 
Romanze  was  added  afterwards.  Stcindale 
Bennett  was  a  severe  classicist  iu  liis  views  about 
fonn  in  music,  and  the  present  symphony  does 
not  show  anytliing  sufficiently  marked  to  l  all  for 
record  in  that  respect.  It  is  singularly  (^uiet 
and  unpretentious,  and  characteristic  of  the 
composer,  showing  his  taste  and  delicaiqr  of 
sentiment  together  with  his  admirable  sense  of 
symmetry  and  his  feeling  for  tone  and  refined 
orchestral  effeot. 

The  contemporaiy  of  Mendelssohn  and  Stern- 
dale  Bennett  who  shows  in  most  marked  contrast 
with  them  is  Bobert  Schumann.  He  aeems  to 
iv}irescnt  the  opixisite  pole  of  music ;  for  aa  they 
dei>euded  uiton  art  and  made  clear  technical 
workmanship  their  highest  aim,  Schumann  was 
in  many  re8|>ects  ]>ositivcly  dependent  upon  hia 
emotion.  S'ot  only  was  his  nattiial  disposition 
utterly  different  fram  theirs,  but  so  was  his 
education.  Mendelssohn  and  Stemdak  Bennett 
went  through  st  vi  ri'  technical  drilling  in  tlit  ii- 
early  days.  Schumann  seems  to  liave  developed 
his  techni<|uc  by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  and 
wa.s  always  more  de]tendent  U]>on  them  in  the 
making  of  his  works  than  U|>on  general  prin- 
ciples and  external  stock  rules,  such  as  his  two 
contemiwraries  were  satisfied  with.  Tlie  case 
affords  an  excellent  musical  ]iaral!i'l  to  the 
common  circumstances  of  life :  Mendelssohn  and 
Steradale  Bennett  were  satfatted  to  accept  certain 
niles  because  thi'V  knew  that  tlu ywerc  L'-'ncrally 
accepted  ;  whereas  Schumann  w  as  of  the  nature 
that  had  to  prove  all  things,  and  find  for  him* 
self  that  which  was  ^;o<>d.  The  result  was,  as 
often  hapjiens,  that  Schumann  aifords  example 
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of  technical  (Icficiencit  s,  and  not  a  few  thintrs 
which  his  cotitemporaiies  had  reason  to  compare 
unfaToiirably  ^th  the  works  of  Menddnohn 
and  Stern  1 1''  I'ennctt  ;  Imt  in  tlie  end  his  beat 
M'ork  is  for  more  interestiug,  far  more  deeply  felt, 
and  fkrmore  really  earnest  throu<;li  and  through 
than  tli«  ii-s.  It  is  worth  olisen'ing  also  that  his 
feelings  towards  them  weredisintere^stcd  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  while  they  thouf^ht  very 
slightly  of  him.  They  were  also  the  successful 
composers  of  their  time,  and  at  the  head  of  their 
profbsnou,  while  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  half  amateur,  ]tart  mystic  and  jiart  incom- 

6itaitt»  Such  circumstances  as  these  have  no 
ttle  effoet  upon  a  roan's  artistic  development, 
and  drive  him  in  upon  his  own  resources.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  the  result  for  the  world  in 
this  instance  was  advantageous.  Schumann 
developed  altt^cther  his  own  method  of  educa- 
tion. He  began  with  songs  and  more  or  less 
small  pianoforte  pieces.  By  working  hard  in  these 
departments  he  dvrdoped  his  own  emotional 
language,  and  in  course  of  time,  but  relatively 
late  iu  life  as  compared  with  most  other  com- 
posers, he  seemed  to  arrive  at  the  point  when 
•xperiment  on  the  .seile  of  the  Symphony  was 
poasible.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  ex[)ruHHed 
DM  feeling  that  the  pianoforte  was  becoming  too 
narrow  for  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  must  trj' 
orchestml  comiK>sition.  The  fruit  of  this  resolve 
Wnn  tlie  Symphony  (op.  38),  which  was 
produ'  i  d  at  Lf  ij>/ig  in  1811,  and  was  probably 
his  tirst  important  orchestral  work.  It  is  fjuito 
extraordinary  how  successfully  he  grappled  with 
the  diffieultiesof  the  greatest  styliMifconiiiosition 
at  the  tirst  attempt.  The  manner  in  thoroughly 
sgrmphonie^  impressive  and  broad,  anri  the  ideas 
are  more  ^nninelj-  instrumental  Iwth  in  form 
and  expression  than  Mendelssohn's,  and  far  more 
ineisive  in  detail,  which  iu  instrumental  music 
is  a  most  vital  matter.  MendelHsohn  had  great 
readiness  for  making  a  tune,  and  it  is  as  clear 
M  possible  that  when  he  went  about  to  make  a 
lar^'e  instnniiental  work  his  first  thought  was 
to  tiud  a  good  tune  to  begin  U])on.  Schumann 
seems  to  have  aimed  rather  at  a  definite  and 
strongly  marke  d  iiiea,  and  to  have  allowed  it  to 
govern  the  form  of  jMjriod  or  phrase  in  which  it 
was  presented.  In  this  he  was  radically  in  aoeord 
with  both  MoT'art  and  I'li'-'tliovfii.  Tlif  fDrtnr  r 
in  his  instrumental  works  very  commonly  made 
what  is  called  the  prineipal  sulijeot  oat  of  two 
distinct  items,  which  seem  contrasted  externally 
iu  certain  characteristics  and  yet  are  inevitable 
to  one  ftnother.  Beethoven  ftequently  satisfied 
hiiii^'  lf  with  one  principal  one,  as  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  £roica  and  the  C  minor ;  and 
even  where  there  are  two  more  or  less  distinct 
figures,  they  are  joined  very  closely  into  one 
phrase,  as  in  the  Pastoral,  the  No.  8,  and  the 
first  movement  of  the  Choral.  The  first  move- 
nient  of  Schumann's  B'>  Syniphniiy  shows  the 
same  characteristic.     The  movement  seems 


almost  to  depend  uiM)n  the  simple  but  very 
detinite  first  hgure  quoted  on  p.  376a  which  is 
given  ont  in  slow  time  in  the  Introduction,  and 
worked  up  as  by  a  mind  jwndering  over  its 
{tossibilities,  finally  breaking  away  with  vigorous 
freshness  and  confidence  in  the  *  Allegro  molto 
Vivace.'  The  whole  first  section  dej>en<ls  U}>on 
the  development  of  this  figure ;  and  even  the 
horns,  which  have  the  last  ntteranoes  hefora  the 
second  subject  appears,  continue  to  repeat  it* 
rhythm  with  diminishing  force.  The  woond 
subject  necessarily  presents  s  different  aspect 
a]tof,'i  tlier,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lirst. 
but  it  similarly  depends  upon  the  clear  character 
of  the  short  figures  of  which  it  h  composed, 
and  its  f,'radual  work  up  from  the  quiet  begin- 
ning to  the  loud  climax,  ends  in  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  rhythmic  form  lielonging  to  the 
principal  figure  of  the  movement.  The  whole 
of  the  working-out  portion  dejwnds  ujton  the 
.same  figure,  which  is  presented  in  various  aspects 
and  with  the  addition  of  new  features  and  ends 
in  a  climax  which  introduces  the  same  figure  iu 
a  slow  form,  very  emphatically,  corresponding 
to  the  statsmott  in  the  Introduction.  To  this 
climax  the  recapitulation  is  duly  welded  on. 
Tlie  cotla  again  makes  the  most  of  the  same 
figure,  in  yet  fresh  aspects.  The  latter  part  is 
to  all  intents  inde{>endcnt,  apparently  a  sort  of 
reflection  on  what  bus  gone  before,  and  is  bO  far 
in  definite  contrast  as  to  ex]>lain  itself.  The 
whole  movement  is  direct  and  simjile  in  style, 
and,  for  Schumann,  singularly  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. The  principles  n^Km  which  )t£  constrneted 
and  used  his  j>rincipnl  subjeets  in  tliis  movement 
arc  foUowwl  in  the  first  movt-nn  ntsol  the  other 
symphonies  ;  most  of  all  in  the  I  >  minor  ;  clearly 
in  tlie  C  major:  and  lca.st  in  the  K-».  which 
belongs  to  the  later  ficriod  of  his  life.  Hut  even 
in  this  last  lie  aims  at  gaining  the  same  result, 
tliou^di  by  dilferont  means;  and  the  subject  is. 
as  free  its  any  from  the  tune-qualities  which 
destroy  the  complete  individuality  of  an  instru- 
mental subjei  t  in  its  most  perfect  and  jnisitive 
sense.  In  the  tirst  movement  of  the  D  minor 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  some  important 
dejKirtures  from  the  usual  outlines  of  form,  which 
are  rendered  jjossible  chiefly  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  used  the  characteristic  figure  of  his 
I'rincipal  subject.  It  is  first  introduced  softly  in 
the  latter  {>art  of  the  Introduction,  and  gains 
force  quickly,  so  that  in  a  few  bars  it  breaks 
away  in  the  vigorous  and  passionate  sUcgto  in 
the  following  form — 

which  vsries  in  the  ooune  of  the  movement  to 
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one  or  other  of  these  forms  it  continues 
inaoat  oeaaelcfldy  throughout  the  whole  move- 
ment,  either  as  actual  subject  or  accompani- 
ic;iit  ;  iu  thu  second  scctiou  it  serves  iu  the 
aktter  capacity.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  work- 
ii«A-out  section     Ti  l  sli  subject  of  gentler  char- 
ge ter   is    introduced,   seeming  to  stem  and 
iiitigate  the  ▼ehemenoo  expreeeed  by  the 
I  'rincipal  figures  of  the  first  subject  ;  from  the 
t.imo  this  new  subject  makes  ita  apiicarance  there 
continues  a  sort  of  conflict  hetwecn  the  two ; 
t;lie  ▼ehement  subject  constantly  breaking  in 
xvith  apparently  undimiiiislied  firo,  and  seeming 
ixt  timeu  to  have  the  upper  hand,  till  just  at 
the  end  the  migor  of  the  original  key  (D  minor) 
is  taken,  and  the  more  genial  subject  appears 
in  a  tirm  and  more  determined  form,  as  if 
aaserting  its  rights  oyer  the  wild  first  subject ; 
and  thereupon,  when  the  latter  reappears,  it  is 
in  a  much  more  gonial  character,  and  its  reitera- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  movement  gives  the 
impr^ision  of  the  tnumph  of  ho\>e  aud  tiiist 
in  good,  over  the  kihhIs  of  jiiussion  and  despair. 
The  result  of  the  method  ujtou  which  the  move- 
ment Is  developed  is  to  |^ve  the  impression  of 
l>oth  external  and  spiritual  form.    The  require- 
ments of  key,  modulation,  and  snlgect  are 
fulfilled,  thoQgh,  from  tlie  point  of  view  of 
classical   orthodoxy,    with  unusual  freedom. 
The  spiritual  form, — the  expression  in  musical 
terms  of  a  tyi^e  of  mental  conflict,  so  depicted 
that  thinking  beings  can  ]>erceive  tho  sequence 
to  be  true  of  thenisf-lves — is  also  very]irominent, 
and  is  the  most  important  element  iu  the  work, 
as  is  the  osas  in  all  Sehnmann's  best  works ; 
moreover  in  this  movenjent  everything  is  strongly 
individual,  and  warm  with  real  musical  life  in 
his  own  style ;  which  was  not  altogether  the 
c>i.sL-  witli  the  Hrst  movement  of  the  Bf».  In 
tliti  C  major  Symphony  (op.  61)  the  first  allegro 
is  ushered  in  by  a  slow  intro<luction  of  im^tortant 
and  strikiug  character,  containing,  like  those 
of  the  two  just  mentioned,  anticijiations  of  its 
priuci|>al  figures.      lu   the  allegro  the  two 
principal  subjects  are  extremely  strong  in 
chancter,  and  the  consistent  way  in  wbicli  the 
whole  movement  ia  develo|>ed  u|iou  the  basis 
of  their  eonstitaent  figures,  with  allmdons  to 
those  of  the  introduction,  is  most  remarkable. 
Here  again  there  is  a  sort  of  conflict  between  the 
principal  ideas.    The  first  subject  is  just  stated 
twice  (the  second  time  ^vith  certain  appropriate 
chaiig<'s).  :iiul  then  a  start  is  instantly  made  in 
the  Dominant  key,  with  new  figures  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  section  ;  transition  is 
made  to  flat  keys  and  b  u  k.  and  an  allusion  to 
the  first  suViject  ends  tlie  first  half ;  but  all  is 
closely  consistent,  vigorous,  and  concise.  The 
develo| linen  t  jiortion  is  also  most  closely  worketl 
upon  the  princi]ial  subjects,  which  are  treated, 
as  it  scetns,  exhaustively,  presenting  esi>ccially 
the  tigiues  of  the  second  snbjeot  in  aU  sorts  of 
light!,  sud  with  freshness  and  warmth  of 


imagination,  and  variety  of  tone  and  character. 
The  recapitulation  is  preceded  by  allusions  to 
the  flianu-tfiistir  features  of  tht-  introduetinn, 
considerably  traustormed,  but  still  sutlicieutly 
recognisable  to  tell  their  tale.  The  coda  is 
made  by  frc^li  treatment  of  the  figtiros  of  the 
principal  subjects  in  vigorous  and  brilUant 
development. 

TheSymphony  in  Eb  has  no  introduction,  and 
Schumann  seems  to  have  aimed  at  getting  his 
strong  effects  of  subject  in  this  case  by  means 
other  than  the  vigorous  and  clear  rhythmic  forms 
which  characterise  the  first  movenieiits  of  the 
earlier  symphonies.  The  effect  ia  obtained  by 
syncopations  and  cross  rhythms,  which  alter- 
nately obscure  and  strengthen  the  princifuil 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  produce  an  effect  of 
wild  and  paadonats  effort,  which  is  certainly 
striking,  though  not  so  immediately  intelligible 
as  the  rhythmic  forms  of  the  previous  sym> 
phonies.  The  second  subject  is  in  strong  con- 
trast, hanng  a  more  gentle  and  a]i])ealing 
character  ;  but  it  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  syncopations  of  the  princi|»al 
snbjeot,  which  mske  thdr  ^ipesranos  with  p«r- 
sistency  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  section, 
having  in  that  resi)ect  a  very  clear  pot  tit;al  or 
spiritnitl  meaning.  The  whole  development  of 
the  movement  is  again  consistent  and  impressive, 
tliough  not  so  fresh  as  in  the  other  symphonies. 
As  a  point  characteristic  of  Schumann,  the 
extnms  conciseness  of  the  first  section  of  the  first 
movement  in  the  H?,  D  minor,  and  C  major 
Symphonies  is  to  be  noticed,  as  it  bears  strongly 
upon  the  cultivated  judgment  and  intelligence 
which  murk  his  treatni<-nt  of  this  gn-at  instru- 
mental form.  The  first  half  is  treated  almost  as 
pure  exposition;  the  working-out  having  logic- 
ally the  greater  part  of  interesting  development 
of  tlie  ideas.  The  recapitulation  is  generally 
free,  and  iu  the  D  minor  Symphony  is  practically 
supplanted  by  novel  methods  of  balancing  the 
structure  of  the  movement.  The  c<Kla  eithf-r 
presents  new  featui'es,  or  takes  fresh  aspects 
of  the  principal  ones,  enhanced  by  new  turns 
of  nuMlulation,  and  eiulin  j;  with  tlie  insistence 
on  the  ])rimary  harmonies  of  the  principal  key, 
which  is  neoeesaiy  to  the  stability  of  the  move- 
ment.  In  all  these  resi»ects  Schumann  is  a 
m6st  worthy  successor  to  Beethoven.  He  re- 
presents his  intellectual  side  iu  the  consistency 
with  which  he  develoiis  the  wboli'  inovcmcnt 
from  a  few  principal  features,  nn<i  tin-  fVeshness 
aud  individuality  with  which  he  treats  the 
f<Mrm ;  and  he  shows  plenty  of  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  side  in  tla-  jiassionati-  or  tender 
(jualities  of  his  subjecta,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  distributed  relatively  to  one  another. 
Schumann  s  symphonic  slow  movements  have 
also  a  distinctive  character  of  their  own.  Though 
extremely  concise,  they  are  all  at  the  same  time 
rich  an«l  full  of  feeling.  They  are  somewhat  in 
the  finshion  of  a  '  Komanze,'  that  iu  the  D  minor 
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Symphony  being  definitely  so  «alle<l  ;  ami  tlieir 
ileveloimient  dei>onds  rather  \x\*on  an  emotional 
than  an  intellectual  basis ;  as  it  seems  most  just 
that  a  slow  movement  should.  His  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  find  sonic  noVde  and 
aspiring  strain  of  melody,  and  to  contrast  it 
with  cpiso^les  of  similar  character,  which  carry 
on  and  l)car  uiwn  the  princi[>al  idea  without 
diverting  the  chain  of  thought  into  a  ditferent 
channel.  Hence  the  basis  of  the  movements  is 
radically  lyrical  ;  aiul  tliis  allbrds  an  ini]>ortant 
eletnent  of  contrast  to  the  first  movement,  in 
which  there  is  always  an  antithetical  element 
in  the  contrast  of  the  two  principal  subjects. 
The  romanzo  of  the  D  minor  is  constructed  on 
a  different  principle  ;  the  sections  and  musical 
mateiial  Iwing  strongly  contrasted  ;  this  may 
be  jMirtly  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  connec- 
tion with  other  i»arts  of  the  syinphony,  as  will 
l.>e  noticed  farther  on.  The  scherzos,  including 
that  in  the  '  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale ' 
(op.  52),  have  a  family  likeness  to  one  another, 
though  their  outlines  are  different  ;  they  all 
illustrate  a  pha.se  of  musical  and  jKwtieal 
developinent  in  their  earnest  character  an«l  the 
vein  of  sadness  which  jiervades  them.  The 
light  and  gract'ful  gaiety  of  moat  of  the  minuets 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  scarcely  to  be  traced 
in  them  ;  but  its  place  is  taken  by  a  certain 
wild  rush  of  animal  s|)irits,  mi.Ked  up  in  a  strange 
and  pictures<|ue  way  with  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  regret.  Tliese  scherzos  arc  in  a  sense 
uniipie  ;  for  though  following  in  the  same 
direction  as  liccthoven's  in  some  respects,  they 
have  but  little  of  his  sense  of  fun  and  grotesque, 
while  the  vein  of  genuine  melancholy  which 
|ierva<lea  them  certainly  finds  no  counterpart 
either  in  Sjwhr  or  MendeLssohn  ;  and,  if  it  may 
be  traced  in  Schubert,  it  is  still  in  comparison 
far  less  prominent  In  fact  Schumann's  scherzos 
are  s|K'cially  curious  and  interesting,  even  apart 
from  the  ordinary  standpoint  of  a  musician,  as 
illustrating  a  phase  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  race.  Schumann  belonged  to  the  order 
of  men  with  largo  and  at  the  same  time  delicate 
sympathies,  whose  disposition  becomes  so  deeply 
impressed  witli  the  misfortunes  and  unsolvable 
diliiculties  which  beset  his  own  lot  and  that  of 
his  fellow-men,  that  pure  unmixed  lighthearted- 
neas  iK^omes  almost  inijiossible.  The  jwcti^al 
and  thoughtful  side  of  his  disi>osition,  which 
supplied  most  vital  ingre<lients  to  his  music, 
was  deeply  tinged  with  sadness  ;  and  from  this 
he  was  hardly  ever  entirely  free.  Ho  could 
wear  an  asfiect  of  cheerfulness,  but  the  sadness 
was  sure  to  |>eep  out,  and  in  this,  among 
thoughtful  and  poetically  disposed  beings,  he 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  singtilar.  Hence  the 
]>osition  of  the  scherzo  in  mo4lern  instnimental 
music  ])resent3  certain  inevitable  diliiculties. 
The  lively^  almost  childish,  merriment  of  early 
examples  cannot  be  attained  without  jarring 
upon  the  feelings  of  earnest  men  ;  at  least  in 


works  on  such  a  scale  as  the  ^vmpn^^^y- 
the  dignity  and  imj-orUnce  of  the  foro 
ably  produce  a  certain  sense    of  resspoasi^ 
to  loftiness  of  purjiose  in  th«f    carrying  oc". 
the  ideas.    A  movement  corT-e!Si»onding  > 
old  scherzo  in  its  relation  to    tlie   other  m 
nienta  had  to  be  formed  upon    far  iDore  c« 
cated  conditions.    The  essenti^i^l  jwixit  in 
Schumann  followed  his  i»red#*oe**»ors  -m 
definition  of  the  balancing   at»<1  c«^iirr»yi 
sections.    The  outlines  of  certain  grotipa  o-  " 
are  nearly  always  very  stmngl jr    ni«.rk:«i-  j.- 
tlio  movement  as  a  whole  is  ba-**e<J  r»ther  m- 
elfects  attainable  by  the  juxtaj»c*si  tion  of  ^. 
contrasting  sections  than  u[»on  the  oontin" 
logical   or  emotional    developnaen  t    \r-hi<  i. 
found  in  the  other  movements.     Thc'  strartz.'. 
outline  of  the  old  dance-forms  is    still  rw . 
nisable  in  this  resj)ect,   but   the    »tyl<?  fc^ 
rhythm  bear  little  trace  of  the  d^xio«  ori^ 
or  at  least  the  dance  quality  has    be«a  *> 
idealised  as  to  apply  rather  to  thon/?iit  »r 
feeling  than  to  expressive  rhythmic  l*l»J 
limbs.     In  St^humann's  finst   Synij»honr  *_:• 
scherzo  has  some  qualitieti  of  style  which  cor. 
nect  it  with  the  minuets  of  earlier  time*,  r^^' 
of  Mozart ;  but  with  these   there  are  ^^uaii. 
characteristic   traits   of  expression.        In  ti-" 
later  scherzos  the  jtoetical  nieatiing  seems  irr?>r» 
apjiarent.    In  fact  the  scherzo  and  the  sk^ 
movement  are  linked  together  as  the  two 
tions  of  the  work  most  closely  represcntairrj' 
of  human  emotion  and  circumstance  ;  the  fir-; 
and  last  movements  having  more  evident  'ie- 
I^endence  upon  what  are  calletl  abstract  qxtAJidet 
of  form.    In  its  structural  outlines  Schumann  • 
scherzo  presents  certain  features.     In  the  Syar- 
phonies  in  Bb  and  C  he  adopts  the  device  of  (wt' 
trios.    Beethoven  had  rcpeat«?d  the  trio  in  t*T. 
symphonies  (4th  and  7th),  and  Schumann 
vanced  in  the  same  direction  by  %rriting  a  .^srood 
trio  instead  of  repeating  the  first,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  two  trios  contrast  not  only  with  the 
scherzo,  but  also  with  each  other  ;  and  u  > 
further  result  the  trios  stan«i  oontrallv  in  re- 
lation to  the  first  and  last  statement  of  th? 
wherzo,  while  it  in  its  turn  stands  centrallj 
lietween  them,  and  thus  the  whole  structarf  <>f 
the  movement  gains  in  interest.     It  is  wortir 
of  note  that  the  co<ias  to  all  Schumann's  5icherrt» 
are  specially  interesting  and  full  ;  and  sonk- 
of  them  are  singular  in  the  fact  tliat  they  form 
an  in^lependent  little  section  conveying  its  oirn 
ideas  apart  from  those  of  the  princi]<al  subjects. 
His  finales  are  less  remarkable    on  general 
grounds,  and  on  the  whole  less  interfstin^ 
than  his  other  movements.     The  ditticultv  of 
conforming  to  the  old  tj-pe  of  light  movenienti 
was  even  more  severe  for  him  than  it  >»-»8  f-^r 
Beethoven,  and  hence  he  was  the  more  cr*o- 
strained  to  follow  the  examiile  set  by  BeethoToi 
of  concluding  with  something  weighty  in-i 
forcible,  which  should  make  a  fitting  crovn 
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'tHe  work  in  those  resj^ects,  rather  than 
tlie  priiiciplt'  of  si'iiding  the  audience  away 
tk  good  humour.  In  the  B9  Syniithony 
.\y  does  the  last  movvment  aim  at  gaiety  and 
^Htiies-s  ;  in  the  other  thift-  .syiii|ilii)nifs  and  I 
le  Overture,  Scherzo,  uid  Fiuale  the  tinales 
re  all  of  the  same  type,  with  broad  and  simple 
ibjeotB   and  strongly  emphasised  rhythms. 

rorulo  form  is  only  olisriirfly  hintiMl  at  in 
•ne  ;  in  tlie  otliers  the  development  is  very  tree, 
>ut  based  on  binary  form  ;  and  the  style  of 
>xitrosHion  and devetopmeat ia  purpoaely devoid 
ol°  elaboration. 

Bemdes  the  points  which  have  been  already 
wcMitioned  in  the  development  of  the  individtial 
roovementa,  Schumann's  work  is  conspicuous 
for  his  attempts  to  bind  the  whole  together  in 
varions  waya.     Not  only  did  he  make  the 
movements  run  into  each  other,  but  in  several 
(daces  lie  connects  them  by  i-cproducing  the 
ideas  of  one.  moTanwnt  in  others,  and  aren  by 
uaing  the  same  important  features  in  diflferent 
gaiafls  as  the  essential  ba.Hi8  of  ditiereut  move- 
menta.    In  ih«  Symphony  in  C  there  are  some 
interesting  examples  of  this  ;  but  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor  is  the  most  remarkalAe  e.\i>criment 
of  the  kind  yet  produced,  and  may  be  taken  ns 
a  fit  type  of  the  highest  order.    In  the  first 
plane  all  the  moviMnt'TiKs  run  into  each  other 
except  the  first  and  second  ;  and  even  there 
the  first  movement  ia  purposely  eo  ended  aa  to 
fjivp  a  sense  of  incompletennss  unlesis  tlio  next 
movement  is  proceeded  with  at  once.    The  tii-bt 
snbjeet  of  the  fint  movement  and  the  first  of 
the  last  are  oonneeted  by  a  strong  characteristic 
figure,  which  is  common  to  both  of  them.  The 
l^ersistent  way  in  wiiich  tliis  tigure  is  used  in 
the  tirst  movement  has  already  been  descriWd. 
It  in  not  maintained  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
last  movement ;  but  it  makes  a  strong  impres- 
sion in  its  pfawe  there,  partly  by  its  appear- 
ing Consi'icuoUHly  in  the  accompaniment,  and 
partly  by  the  way  it  is  led  up  to  in  the  sort  of 
intennezso  which  connects  the  scherzo  and  the 
last  movement,  where  it .«( .ms  to  be  introduced 
at  firnt  as  a  sort  of  reminder  of  the  beginning 
ol  tlie  woik,  and  as  if  suggesting  the  clue  to  its 
meaning  and  purpose  ;  and  is  made  to  increase 
in  force  with  each  rci«tition  till  the  start  is 
made  with  the  finale.    In  the  same  manner 
flis  introdnotion  is  connected  with  the  slow 
msTeinent  or  romanze,  by  the  use  of  its  musical 
material  for  the  second  division  of  that  move- 
ment ;  and  the  figure  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  middle  of  the  romaaae  nms  all  through 
tho  trio  of  the  Ruccee<ling  movement.    So  that 
the  series  of  movements  are  as  it  were  interlaced 
hf  tiMir  wtject-imitter ;  and  the  result  is  that 
j  tlio  whole  inves  the  impression  of  a  single  anrl 

consistent  musical  poem.  The  way  in  which 
the  tulijects  reonr  may  suggest  diffimnt  ex- 
planations to  different  people,  and  hence  it  is 
dtngBrmw  to  tiy  and  fix  one  in  definite  terms 


deeeribing  particular  (ireum»tances.  But  the 
important  ta<  t  i-^  tliat  tlie  >\ork  can  be  felt  to 
represent  in  its  entirety  the  hif>tory  of  a  scries 
of  mental  or  emotional  conditiona  such  as  may 
be  gr«ni]M  d  round  one  centre  ;  in  other  words, 
the  group  of  impreasious  which  go  to  make  the 
innermost  core  of  a  given  atmy  seems  to  he 
faithfully  cx]tressed  in  musical  terms  and  in 
accoriiance  with  the  laws  which  are  indis|)ens- 
al>le  to  a  work  of  art.  The  contlict  of  impuUes 
and  desires,  the  different  phases  of  thought  and 
emotion,  and  the  triumpli  or  failure  of  the 
different  forces  which  seem  to  be  represented, 
all  give  the  impression  of  belonging  to  one 
personality,  and  of  Ixdng  perfectly  consistent 
in  their  relation  to  one  another ;  and  by  this 
means  a  very  high  example  of  all  that  meet 
rightly  l>elong|B  to  programme  music  is  presented. 
Schumann,  however,  wisely  gave  no  definite  clue 
to  fix  the  stoi-y  in  terms.  The  original  auto- 
graph has  the  title  '  Symphonische  Fantaisie 
fur  gros.ses  Orcbester,  skizzirt  im  .Tahre  1841  ; 
ueu  instrumeutirt  l  ^r  i  .'  lu  the  published 
score  it  is  called  'Syin]>hony,'  and  nnmbered 
as  the  fourth,  though  it  really  came  second. 
Schumann  left  several  similar  examples  in 
other  departments  of  instrumental  music,  but 
none  so  fully  and  careftiUy  carried  out.  In 
tlie  dejMirtment  of  Symphony  he  never  again 
made  so  elaborate  an  exjierimeut.  In  his  last, 
however,  that  in  B|»,  he  avowedly  worked  on 

impressions  which  supplied  him  wini  pometl  iiii: 
of  a  poetical  basis,  though  be  does  not  make 
vse  of  oharacteristio  fignres  and  salgects  to 

connect  the  movements  with  one  another.  The 
impressive  fourth  movement  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  in  the  range  of  symphonic  music,  and 
is  meant  to  express  the  feelings  produced  in 
him  by  the  ceremonial  at  the  enthronement  of 
a  Cardinal  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  The  last 
movement  has  been  add  to  embody  '  the  hustle 
and  flow  of  Rhenish  holiday  life,  on  coming 
out  into  the  town  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  Oathedral. '  1  Of  the  intention 
of  the  scherzo  nothing  sjiecial  is  recorded,  but 
the  princii>al  subject  has  much  of  the  'local 
colour '  of  the  CJerman  national  dances. 

As  a  whole,  Schumann's  contributions  to  the 
di'|.!u tnieiit  of  Symjihony  are  by  far  the  most 
ini^Kirtant  since  Ueethoven.  As  a  master  of 
orchestration  he  is  less  certain  than  his  fellows 
of  equal  stan{ling.  There  are  passages  which 
rise  to  the  highest  points  of  beauty  and  effective- 
ness, as  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  C  miyor 
Symphony;  ai^  his  aim  to  balance  his  end 
anrl  ids  means  was  of  the  highest,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  works  it  out  is  original  ;  but  botli 
the  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  education  inclined 
him  to  lie  occasionally  less  pcUucitl  than  his 
predecessors,  and  to  give  his  instruments  things 
to  do  which  ars  not  perfectly^  adapted  to  their 

I  for  SAnnim'a  Hitmtlaa  we  WMtetowrid.  Srt  ad.,  pp  v», 
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i<liosynorasie8.  On  the  other  hand,  in  vigour, 
riehuess,  jioetry,  and  earnestness,  as  well  as  in 
tlic  balance  which  he  was  able  to  maintain 
between  originality  and  justness  of  art,  his 
works  stand  at  the  highest  point  among  the 
iii'xlcrns  whose  work  is  done  ;  and  have  had 
great  and  lasting  etlect  upon  his  successors. 

The  advuioed  i>oint  to  which  the  history  or 
the  Symphony  haa  arrired  isafaown  by  the  way 
in  which  comiiosers  h.vvo  boi-omo  divided  into 
two  camps,  whoso  charaeU'ristics  are  moat  easily 
iinder8to<>d  in  their  extremest  representatiTee. 
The  •rrowing  tendency  to  attach  positive  mean- 
ing  to  music,  as  music,  has  in  course  of  time 
brought  about  a  new  position  of  aflhirs  in  the 
instrnmental  brancli  of  art.     "\V«>  liave  already 
pointed  out  bow  the  strict  outlines  of  form  in 
instrumental  worka  eama  to  be  moditied  by  the 
growing  individaaUty  of  1h»  aal){ject.  As  long  as 
snbjocts  were  produced  upon  very  simple  lines, 
which  in  most  cases  resembled  one  another  in  all 
bat  ?ery  trifling  wtemal  particulars,  there  wasno 
reason  why  the  structure  of  the  wlinl.>  movement 
should  grow  either  complex  or  IndividuaL  but 
as  the  sabjeet  (whieh  stands  in  many  oases  as 
a  .sort  of  text)  came  to  expand  its  harmonic  out- 
lines and  to  gain  force  and  meaning,  it  reacted 
more  and  more  upon  the  form  of  the  whole  move- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  musical  spirit 
of  the  whole,  as  distinguished  fron)  the  teobnieal 
aspectsof  structure,  wiiscuucentrated  and  unitied, 
and  became  more  prominent  as  an  important 
coiistif iii'iit  of  the  artistic  riisruifJr.     In  many 
cases,  such  an  small  muvemcuts  of  a  lyrical  char- 
acter for  single  instruments,  the  soocaUed  classi* 
o  il  principles  of  form  were  almost  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  movement  was  left  to  dei)end  altogether 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  musical  expression 
throoghont    Sometimes  these  raoTements  had 
names  suggesting  nii>re  or  less  of  ,i  ]«rogramme  ; 
but  this  was  not  by  any  nic.ius  invariable  or  neces- 
sary. For  in  sooh  cases  as  Chopin's  Preludes,  and 
Sf>tne  of  Sclmmruin's  little  movi-mi'itts,  there  in 
no  programme  given,  and  nouo  rei^uired  by  the 
listener.   The  movement  depends  saoeeMAiUy 
upon  the  meaning  which  the  music  has  sutTicient 
character  of  its  own  to  convey.  In  such  cases  the 
artformisstiU thoroughly  pure, and  depends  u])on 
the  development  of  music  a.s  niusic.  But  in  pro- 
cei^s  of  time  a  new  ]K>3ition  beyond  this  has  been 
assumed.    Huppo^^ing  the  subjects  and  liguresof 
music  to  be  capable  of  expressing  something 
which  i.s  definite  enough  to  be  jmt  into  wor^ls, 
it  is  argued  that  the  classical  principles  of  struc- 
ture may  be  altogether  abandoned,  even  in  their 
broadest  outlines,  and  a  new  starting-point  t"i 
instrumentJil  mnsir^  ntt.iiih  d,  on  the  i>rincijili'  of 
following  the  circunist;ine<  s  (;|  a  story,  or  I  lie 
snooession  of  emotions  connected  with  a  given 
idf^i.  or  the  flow  of  thought  snggest<  d  by  the 
memory  of  a  plaqp  or  person  or  event  of  history, 
or  some  sndi  means  ;  and  that  this  would  serve 
as  a  basis  of  consistent  and  a  means  of  unify- 


ing the  whole,  without  the  commoa 
of  tonal  or  haiimonic  dbtributiom. 
event  rtmst  be  suj"itosed  to  have  imj» 
composer  dee])ly,  and  the  reaction  to  1 
flow  of  music  expressing  the  fioetieal  i 
of  the  author  better  than  ^^o^.i?  wui:!_i 
some  senses  this  may  still  be  pure  atX 
the  musical  idea  has  really  sufficient  vx^:^ 
vitality  in  itself  to  be  appreciated  wi 
helji  of  the  external  excitement  of  the  i 
tiou  which  is  attamed  by  giving  it  a  l<-,«t^ 
tation  and  a  name.  For  then  the 
may  still  have  its  full  share  in  the  dfv«»j..: 
of  the  work,  and  may  pervade  it  iu 
mnsie,  and  not  solely  as  representing  a  as: 
or  series  of  emotions  which  are,  primaj-f^jr".  - 
ternal  to  the  music.  But  when  the  «ri^sii^«: 
of  realism  creeps  iu,  or  the  ideas  depend  foe  tik.- 
intereat  npon  their  connection  with  m 
programme,  the  c.ise  is  d i  iVereii  t .  The  tp>-rt 
to  lie  iu  tlie  attitude  of  mind  of  the  ooEn|. 
If  the  stoiyor  prognnmo  of  aayaort  is 

u  secondary  matter  which  cxorts  a  g»-nenl  Ln:^.. 
ence  upon  the  music,  while  the  attention  i»  ogr 
oentrated  upon  the  mnsieal  m«terial  itvlT  am: 

its  legitimate  artistic  development,  the  \ 
tages  gained  can  hardly  be  questioiie-i. 
principle  not  only  conforms  to  what  is  knoerac*' 
the  practice  of  the  greatest  masters,  but  is  «. 
abstract  grounds  perfectly  unassailable  ;  on  t^- 
otlicr  hand,  if  the  programme  ie  the  {irixcan 
element,  upon  which  the  mind  of  the 


is  jirincijially  fixed,  and  by  nu'ans  of  which  tl 
work  attains  a  specious  excuse  for  abnormal  de- 
velopment,  independent  of  the  actual  ■aeanai 
se<|Uence  of  ideas,  then  the  principle  is  open  :« 
(piestion,  and  may  lead  to  most  unsatisfactory 
results.    The  greatest  of  modem  |>rogr»mrj^' 
composers  came  to  a  certain  extent  into  tiis 
I>osition.    The  development  r)f   pure  aVibtracS 
instrumental  music  seems  to  liave  been  almoK 
the  monopoly  of  the  Gemaa  race  ;  FVewA 
and  Italians  have  had  a  readier  dUpositioti  '' * 
theatrical  and  at  best  dramatio  mosic  fierh<u 
had  an  extraordinary  perception  of  the  poai- 
bilitics  of  instrumental  music,  and  appredatad 
the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  >iy  other  cotj- 
posers  as  fully  as  the  be^t  of  lii:*  cunt^mpomies ; 
but  it  was  not  his  own  natural  way  of  expressBf 
himself.    His  natural  bent  was  always  twaidi 
the  dramatic  elements  of  eifect  and  dramatic 
principles  of  treatment.  It  seema  to  have  beta 
iK'ces.sary  to  him  to  find  some  moving  circuB' 
stance  to  guide  and  intensify  his  insf>iration. 
When  his  mind  was  excited  in  such  a  nujuie 
he  producc<l  the  most  eztrsordiiiar  j  and  erigiBal 
etfects ;  and  the  fluency  and  cleames?  with 
u  hich  he  exprcsse*!  himself  was  of  the  highect 
order.    His  genius  for  ordieatration,  his  viper- 
ous rlivtlirii';.  and   the  enomions  Volumes  of 
sound  of  which  be  was  as  much  master  as  of  tlM 
most  delicate  subtleties  of  amaU  oombuiatieM 
of  instruments,  have  the  moat  powerful  eliiet 
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<->n,  the  hearer  ;  while  his  vivid  dramatic  jHjr- 
(»'tion  goes  Toy  fu  to  supply  the  plaoe  of 
e     intrinsically  musical  dcveloimicnt  which 
•.c^racterises  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
atbatraot  mnaio.  But  on  the  other  hmd, 
inevitable  from  the  positioii  he  edopled)  he 
(xs  forced  at  times  to  assume  a  theatrical 
ncLxiner,  and  a  style  which  savours  rather  ol 
tie  stage  than  of  the  true  dramatic  essence  of 
litj  situations  ho  deals  with.    In  the  '  Sym- 
»liouie  Fautastique,'  for  instance,  which  he 
.lao  called  'Epbode  de  U  Vie  d'on  Artiste,' 
\A>*  TnanagfTiifiit  of  the  jirogriiiiitiio  priiiciiile  is 
vUorough  and  weU-devia«d.    The  notion  of  the 
Ideal  object  of  the  aitbft  aflbettons  being 
rc>i^>resented  by  a  definite  musical  figure,  called 
tlie  '  idee  fixe,'  unifying  the  work  throughout 
\>y  its  constant  reap{iearancu  in  various  as[>cct8 
and  surroundings,  is  very  happy  ;  and  the  way 
ill   which  he  treats  it  in  several  ]tarts  of  tlio 
tirst  movement  has  some  of  the  characteristic 
'  qualities  of  the  best  kind  of  development  of 

i<leas  anfl  figures,  in  the  purely  musical  sense  ; 
xv  hile  at  the  same  time  he  has  obtained  most 
'  saooessfkdly  the  exprenion  of  tiie  implied 
seq^uenoe  of  emotions,  and  the  absorption  c^)n- 
SOquent  xi|H)n  the  contemplation  of  the  beloved 
'  object.    In  the  general  laying  out  of  the  work 
be  maintains  certain  vague  resemblances  to  the 
ii-*nal  symphonic  typo.    The  slow  introduction, 
and  the  succeeding  All^o  agitato— represent- 
ing his  peasieii,  and  therefore  based  to  a  very 
great  extent  fin  the  'idee  fixe' — are  equivalent 
to  the  familiar  o{)ening  movements  of  the 
claasical  symphonies ;  and  moreover  there  is 
even  a  vague  resemblance  in  the  inner  structure 
of  the  Allegro  to  the  binary  form.    The  second 
Tuovemeut,  calle<l  '  Un  bal,*  corresponds  in  jxjsi- 
tion  to  the  time-honoured  rointut  and  trio ; 
and  though  the  broad  outlines  are  very  free 
there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  the  old  inner 
form  in  the  relative  dispoeition  of  the  valse 
section  and  that  devoted  to  the  'idee  fixe.' 
In  the  same  way  the  'Scene  aux  Champs' 
corresponds  to  the  nsnal  slow  movement.  In 
the  remaining  movements  the  ])rogrammc 
element  is  more  conspicuous.    A  '  Marche  an 
supplicc '  and  a  '  Songc  d  une  nuit  de  Sabbat ' 
are  both  of  them  as  fit  as  possible  to  excite  the 
composer's  love  of  picturesfjue  niid  terrible 
effects,  and  to  lead  him  to  attempt  realistic 
preflentatioD,  or  even  a  sort  of  musical  scene- 
paintini,',  in  which  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  instrumental  music  are  present,  though  they 
are  mbmerged  in  the  general  impression  by 
characteristics  of  the  opera.    The  effect  pro- 
duced is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  of  that  of 
passages  selecteil  from  operas  jjlayed  without 
action  in  the  concert -room.     In  fact,  in  his 
little  preface,  Berlioz  seems  to  imply  that  this 
would  be  s  Just  way  to  consider  the  work,  and 
the  oondeDsed  statement  of  his  view  of  pro- 
gnaune  nrasic  there  given  is  worth  qnotbig : 


*  Lc  compositeur  a  eu  pour  but  de  developper, 
dans  OS  qn'elles  ont  de  mnrioal,  diffifirentes 

situations  de  la  vie  d"un  artiste.  Le  plan  du 
drame  instrumental,  prive  du  secours  de  la 
parole,  a  besoin  d'etre  exposd  d'avanoe.  Le 
progranmio  (quiest  indisitensable  itTintelligence 
complete  du  jilan  dramatique  de  I'onvrage)  doit 
done  etre  consider^  comme  le  texte  parl^  d'un 
Opera,  servant  k  amener  des  morceaux  de 
musique,  dont  il  motive  le  caractere  et  rexfircs- 
sion. '  ^  This  is  a  very  important  and  clear 
statement  of  the  position,  and  maiks  sufficiently 
the  essential  ditference  between  the  priiH  iplt-s 
of  the  most  advanced  writers  of  programme 
musio  and  those  adopted  by  Beetiioven.  The 
results  are  in  fact  different  forms  of  art.  An 
instrumental  drama  is  a  fascinating  idea,  and 
might  be  carried  out  [perfectly  within  the  limits 
used  even  by  Mozart  and  Haydn ;  but  if  the 
programme  is  indisjtensable  to  its  comprehension 
those  limits  have  been  passed.  This  does  not 
neoeaniily  make  tiie  form  of  art  an  illegitimate 
one  ;  but  it  is  most  important  to  realise  that  it 
is  on  quite  a  ditlerent  basis  from  the  type  of 
the  instrmnental  symphony  ;  and  this  wUl  be 
better  understood  by  comparing  Berlioz's  state- 
ment with  those  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  or  even  of  Katf  and  Rubinstein, 
where  the  adoption  of  a  general  and  vague  title 
gives  the  semblance  of  a  similar  use  of  pro- 
gramme. Beethoven  liked  to  have  a  picture  or 
scene  or  dronmstsiMe  in  his  mind  ;*  but  it 
makes  nil  the  difference  to  the  form  of  art 
whether  tlie  picture  or  story  is  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  development  of  the  piece,  or 
whether  the  develojiment  follows  the  natural 
implication  of  the  jwjsitively  musical  idea.  The 
mere  occurrence,  in  one  of  these  forms,  of  a 
feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  other,  is 
not  sutticient  to  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
them  ;  and  hence  the  '  instrumental  diama '  or 
poem,  of  which  Becltos  has  given  the  world  its 
finest  examples,  jnust  be  regarded  as  distinct 
lr<iin  the  regular  tyi>e  of  the  pure  instrumental 
syiiip)H)iiy.  It  might  perhajis  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  Celtic  counter] >art  of  the  essmtially 
Teutonic  form  of  art,  and  as  an  expression  of 
the  Italo-Gallic  ideas  of  iubtrunieutal  music  on 
lines  |)arallel  to  the  Oerman  symphony  ;  but  in 
reality  it  is  scarcely  even  an  offshoot  of  the  old 
symphonic  stem ;  and  it  will  be  far  better  for 
the  understanding  of  the  subjeot  if  the  two 
fonns  of  art  are  kept  ss  distinct  in  name  as 
they  are  in  principle. 

"The  earliest  andmost  oninent  fdhnrar  of  Ber- 
Hoc,  wwking  on  similar  lines  to  his  in  modem 

)  •11wniwniniM>tM  il»MS«ie>wl»isiwpWBlo«iittB>tionii  in  the 

life  of  M  •rtin.iM  fur  m  »rmMA  rumXaSr  poMlble.    Thi-  |>iiui  of 

au  iii'tninirntAl  <imiiii.  }»Miii  witlunit  ooriU.  rn|Utrr!»  t<i  <M> 
•XpUiiiDl  twforrhjiiiil.  Til-  iiri'triiinrnf  .whlili  ik  lii<lt>|H'ii«ii)i|p  to 
the  t>«T<«ct  cuiu(>reh<'tMii<iii  i>l  tli<'  ■Imitktic  pliui  uf  the  «i>rk  I  mivht 
therelui*  to  be  eooeidem)  in  the  Itehtof  the  apokeii  text  u(  an 
open,  eerrtnf  to  Iea<l  np  t<>  the  pinva  of  mnaic.  and  liullcmtv  the 
cbenn-tw  eml  i-t|ir«-«"li'ii  ' 
*  ThU  lmp«>rt.iiit  n  ».t- iii  i'ir  liy  l;r«-lhM>»'n  t.,  Ncttr: 

*  I  h*ve  klwajra  a  picture  Ui  my  tboiuhte  when  I  aJn  ooutDoaiag. 
•ad  «otk  tok'  iniiqrw,lll.Sia.) 
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times,  u  Liszt ;  and  his  adoption  of  the  name 

'  Synjjihntiic  poem  '  for  such  compositions  suffi- 
ciently dohnes  their  nature  without  bringing 
th«m  exaetly  undeir  th*  head  or STmphouies.  O  r 
tht^'^o  tlier*>  artMii  iTiy.  constnuHtHl  on  absohitely 
inde|>euiicut  lines,  i^u  as  to  a|t|»ear  as  musical 
poems  or  oonnterparta  of  actnal  existing  poems, 
tui  "iihh  stibjfrts  ns  Mazoppa,  Pronicthcus, 
Orpheus,  the  battle  of  the  Uuna,  the  '  Preludes ' 
of  Lamsatine,  Hamlet,  and  so  finih.  A  work 
whidl,  in  namo  at  Inst,  trenches  Qp6ll  the  oM 
lines  is  the '  Fautit  Symithouy,'  in  which  thecon- 
neotion  with  the  pmgramme-prtnciploof  Berlios 
is  emphiisi^^i"!  l.y  the  di  iliriition  ol"  the  piece  to 
hiuu  In  this  work  tiic  connection  with  the  old 
fom  of  symphony  is  perhaps  even  lees  than  in 
the  examples  of  Berlioz.  Subjects  and  figures 
are  tiaed  not  for  the  porposea  of  dotining  the 
artistic  form,  hat  to  describe  individnals,  ideas, 
or  ciicumstances.  The  iii  iiii  divisions  of  the 
work  are  osteiuibly  three,  which  are  called 
'oharaeter- pictures*  of  Fanst,  Margaret,  and 
Mephistophfles  si'verally  ;  and  tlf  wlmlo  con- 
clndea  with  a  sotting  of  the  *  Chorus  mysticus.' 
Figures  are  used  after  file  numaer  of  Wagner's 
'Lcit-motiven'toportraygraphioaUy  such  thin;.r.s 
as  bewildered  inquiry,  anxiona  agitation,  love, 
and  mookeiy,  besides  the  special  figon  or  melody 
given  for  each  individual  as  a  wholes  TlMSe  are 
80  interwoven  and  developed  by  modiHeationa 
and  transfbrmations  suited  to  express  the  otnmm* 
staiiccs,  as  to  present  the  speculations  of  the 
composer  on  the  oliaracter  and  the  philosoi>hy 
of  the  poem  in  Tarions  interesting  lights  ;  and 
his  great  mastery  of  orchestral  expression  and 
fluency  of  style  contribute  to  its  artistic  import- 
ance on  its  own  basis ;  while  in  general  the 
tt'  itiii^  lit  of  tlie  subject  is  more  |ieychological 
and  leas  piutorially  realistic  than  the  prominent 
portions  of  Berlioz's  work,  and  therefore  slightly 
nearer  in  spirit  to  the  classical  models.  But 
with  all  its  striking  characteristics  and  snecessful 
points  the  music  does  not  approach  Berlioz  in 
vitality  or  breadth  of  mnsUsal  idea. 

The  few  remaining  modern  composers  of  sym- 
phonies belong  essentially  to  the  German  whool, 
aren  when  a<lopting  the  genenl  adv.intago  of 
a  vninie  title.  Prominent  among  these  are  Raff 
an  l  Kubinstoin,  whoso  mt  thods  of  dealing  with 
instrumental  music  arc  at  bottom  closely  relatcil. 
Rjiir  altiin^t  invariably  ado])toil  a  title  for  his 
instrunii  ntal  works;  but  those  which  hcselerte«i 
admit  of  the  saim-  kind  of  general  interpretation 
as  those  of  Mcndt'Issolin,  and  serve  nither  as  a 
means  of  unifvin;;  tlic  grncral  tone  and  style  of 
the  work  than  of  i>ointing  out  the  lines  of  actnal 
development.  The  several  Seasons,  foi  instjince, 
serve  as  the  general  idea  for  a  symphony  each. 
Another  is  c.ill*  d  *  Im  Walde.'  In  another 
gov.'i  il  conditions  in  the  progress  of  the  life  of  a 
man  serve  as  a  vague  basis  for  giving  a  certain 
eonsistencyof  eharaeter  to  thestyleof  expreesion. 
in  a  way  qaite  consonant  with  the  pure  type.  In 


one  case  Raff  oomee  nearer  to  the  Berlios  ideal, 

namely  in  the  Lenorc  Syni]ihony,  in  some  parts 
of  which  he  clearly  attempts  to  depict  a  sue- 
oeesion  of  events.    Bnt  even  when  this  is  most 
pronounced,  as  in  the  latter  ]>art  of  the  work, 
there  is  very  little  that  is  not  iierfectly  intel- 
ligible and  appreciable  as  mnsio  withont  re* 
ference  to  the  i>oem.    As  a  matter  of  fact  R  Uf 
is  always  rather  free  and  relaxed  in  his  fonn  ; 
bnt  that  is  not  owing  to  his  adoption  of  pro- 
gramme, since  the  same  characteristic  is  observ- 
able in  works  that  have  no  name  as  in  those  that 
have.  The  ease  and  speed  with  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  readiin'ss  with  which  he  could  call  np  a 
certain  kind  of  genial,  and  often  very  attractive 
ideas,  botii  interfered  with  the  coneentration 
n'  Tossary  for  devtdojiing  a  closely-knit  and  com- 
pact work  of  art.    His  ideas  are  clearly  defined 
and  very  intelligible,  and  have  much  poetical 
8>  ntintent ;  and  these  iwts,  together  with  a  very 
notable  masteiyof  orchestml  reeoarce  and  feeling 
for  colour,  have  ensured  his  works  great  success  ; 
but  there  istoo  little  self-restraint  and  conceatra- 
tion  both  in  the  general  outline  and  in  the  states 
ment  of  details,  and  too  little  self-criticism  in  the 
clioicc  of  snltjert -matter,  to  admit  the  works  to 
the  highest  rank  among  symphonies.    In  the 
broadest  outlines  he  generuly  conformed  to  the 
principles  of  the  earlier  mastere,  distributing  hie 
allegros,  slow  niovementa,  scherzos,  and  finalea, 
according  to  precedent.   And,  allowing  for  the 
laxity  above  referred  to,  the  mo<lcls  which  he 
followed  in  the  internal  atructure  of  the  move- 
ments are  the  familiar  types  of  Haydn,  Homtt, 
and  Beethoven.  His  finales  are  usually  the  mOSfe 
irregular,  attimesamounting  almost  to  fantasias ; 
but  even  this,  as  already  described,  is  in  con- 
formity with  tendencies  which  are  noticeable 
even  in  the  golden  age  of  symphonic  art  Taken 
as  a  whole,  BafTs  work  in  the  de(iartment  of 
symphony  is  the  best  re[>rcsentative  of  a  diame- 
teristio  class  of  compoeition  of  modem  times — 
the  class  in  which  the  actual  ideas  and  general 
colour  and  sentiment  are  nearly  everything, 
while  their  development  and  the  value  of  th© 
artistic  side  of  structure  arc  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Rubinstein's  works  are  conspicuous  example* 
of  the  same  class  ;  but  the  absence  of  concentra- 
tion, self-criticism  in  the  choice  of  Sttl^eeta,  end 
care  in  statement  of  details,  is  even  more  vnr 
spicuous  in  him  than  in  Raff.  His  must  im- 
portant aymfihonic  work  is  called  '  The  Ooeen  * 
— the  general  title  serving,  as  in  Ratl's  sym- 
jihonics,  to  give  unity  to  the  sentiment  and  tone 
of  the  whole,  rather  than  asa  delinito  pi-ogramme 
to  work  to.  In  this,  as  in  Rail",  there  is  nuich 
sjiontaneity  in  the  invention  of  subjects,  and  in 
some  cases  a  higher  point  of  real  beauty  and 
force  is  reached  than  in  that  com  jxiser's  works  ; 
and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  striking  interest 
in  the  details.  The  most  noticeable  external 
feature  is  the  fact  that  the  aymphony  is  in  six 
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oments.  There  waa  originally  the  familiar 
ip  of  four,  and  to  th«M  were  added,  wrnie 

— i  later,  an  additional  alow  movement,  which 
ids  second,  and  a  further  genuine  scherzo, 
idh,  stands  fifth,  Iwth  moTemoitB  being  de- 
Mi  in  contrast  to  the  previoitsly  written 
[•^io  an<l  scherzo.  Another  symphony  of 
biusteiii'si,  allowing  much  vi;»our  ami  origin- 
ty.  and  sonu-  careful  and  intellij^ent  treatment 
H\jl»jfc-t,  is  tlu>  '  Dramatic'  Tlii<  in  in  tlie 
iml  tour  movements,  with  well-devised  intro- 
;Otions  to  the  first  snd  last.  The  work  as  a 
»ole  is  hamiwrcd  by  excessive  and  unnecessary 
ugth,  which  ia  not  the  result  of  the  poesi- 
lities  of  the  suhjects  or  the  nsoeiritiiMi  of 
leir  development ;  and  might  be  reduced  with 
othing  but  absolute  advantage. 

The  greatest  representative  of  the  highest  art 
1  the  department  of  Sjonphony  is  Johannes 
Iralnus.     His  four  examples  '  have  that  mark 
f  intensity,  loftiness  of  pur£>ose,  and  artistic 
nastery  which  sets  them  aboye  all  other  eon- 
i'injM>rary  work  of  the  kind.     Like  Beethoven 
iud  Schumann  he  did  not  produce  a  svniphony 
till  a  late  period  in  his  career,  when  his  judg- 
ment was  matured  by  much  practice  in  other 
kindnxl  forms  of  instrumental  comiwsition, 
such  as  pianoforte  quartets,  string  sextets  ami 
quartets,  sonatas,  and  aooh  forms  of  orchestrul 
composition  ns  variations  and  two  wronades. 
He  seems  to  have  set  liimaelf  to  prove  that  the 
old  prinoiples  of  form  are  atfll  capable  of  aerring 
as  the  basis  of  works  which  shoidd  ho  thoroughly 
original  both  in  general  character  and  in  detail 
and  development,  without  either  falling  back 
on  tlio  derice  of  programme,  or  abrogating  or 
niaking  any  positive  change  in  the  principles, 
or  abandoning  the  loftiness  of  style  which  befits 
the  highest  fmn  of  art;  hat  by  legitimate 
expansion,  and  application  of  careful  thought 
and  musical  contrivance  to  the  development. 
In  all  tiieie  reqpeoli  h«  It  a  thorough  deaeendant 
of  Beethoven,  ai^  iUnstrates  the  highest  and 
best  vmj  in  whieh  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
instrumental  music  may  yet  be  expressed.  He 
difien  most  markedly  from  the  class  of  composers 
represented  by  Rail",  in  tlit>  fart  thathis  treatment 
of  fomi  is  an  essential  and  important  element 
Ui  the  arUatle  tSkeL   The  care  with  which  he 
develops  it      not  tnorc  remarkable  than  the 
insight  shown  in  all  the  possible  ways  of  enrich' 
ing  it  iriihout  weakening  its  consistency.  In 
ajtpearance  it  is  extremely  free,  and  at  available 
points  all  possible  use  is  made  of  novel  effects 
of  transition  and  ingenious  harmonic  subtleties  ; 
bnt  these  are  used  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  dis- 
tmh  tho  lialance  of  the  whole,  or  to  lead  either 
to  discursiveness  or  tautology.    In  the  laying 
Mt  of  the  principal  seetiona  as  mtieh  f^isedom 
is  ii>(  1     is  mnsistcnt  with  the  possibility  of 
beiDK  readily  followed  and  understood.  Thus 
in  m  TMspitalatory  portion  of  a  movement 

I  (to  bilMr  M  to  Ite  IhM  Ma  iMfth.] 


the  subjects  which  characterise  the  sections  are 
not  only  subjected  tooonsiderable  and  interesting 

variation,  but  are  often  much  condensed  and 
transformed.    In  the  tirst  movement  of  the 
second  symphony,  for  instance,  the  recapitula* 
tion  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement  is  so 
welded  on  to  the  workinf^-ont  jK^Ki'  ii  that  the 
hearer  is  only  happily  conscious  thai  this  jK)int 
has  been  arrived  at  without  the  usual  insistence 
to  call  his  attention  to  it.     Again,  the  subjects 
are  so  ingeniously  varied  and  transformed  in 
restatement  that  they  seem  almost  new,  though 
tlie  broad  nielo<lic  outlines  give  suffii  imt  assur- 
ance of  their  representing  the  recapitulation. 
The  same  effect  is  obtained  in  ports  of  the 
allegrettos  Khich  occupy  the  place  of  scherzos 
in  both  symphonies.     The  old  ty}te  of  niintn  t 
ami  trio  tonu  is  felt  to  underlie  the  well -woven 
texture  of  the  whole,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
joints  and  seams  are  made  often  escapes  observa- 
tion.   Thus  in  the  final  return  to  the  principal 
section  in  the  All^rettoof  theseoondSymphony, 
wliich  is  in  0  major,  the  suV>)ect  seems  to  nmke 
its  appearance  in  Fff  major,  whieh  serves  as  domi- 
nant to  B  minor,  and  going  that  way  round  the 
subject  glides  into  the  princiiml  key  almost  insen- 
sibly.3    In  the  .Mlegn-tto  of  the  Symjihony  in  C 
minor  the  outline  of  a  characteristic  feature  is  all 
t  ii  it  is  retained  in  the  final  return  of  the  princi- 
•pal  suliject  near  the  end,  and  new  effect  is  gained 
by  giving  a  fresh  turn  to  the  harmony.  Similar 
oloeeness  of  texture  is  found  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  same  symphony,  at  the  point  where 
the  principal  subject  returns,  and  the  richness 
of  the  variation  to  which  it  is  subjected  enhances 
the  musical  impression.    The  effect  of  these 
devices  is  to  give  additional  unity  and  consist- 
ency to  the  movements.    Knough  is  given  to 
enable  the  intelligent  hearer  to  understand  the 
form  without  its  ap[>earing  in  aspects  with  which 
he  is  already  too  familiar.    Similar  thorough- 
ness is  to  be  fonnd  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
matter.    In  the  development  of  the  sections, 
for  instance,  all  signs  of  'padding'  are  done 
away  with  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  interest 
is  sustained  by  developing  st  cmoe  sneh  fignr^ 
of  the  principal  subjects  as  will  serve  most 
suitably.    Even  such  jioints  as  necej-sai^  equiva- 
lents to  oadenoes,  or  pauses  on  the  d<mihiant, 
are  by  this  means  infused  with  positive  musical 
interest  in  just  proportion  to  their  subordinate 
relations  to  the  actnal  snbjects.   Bindlarly,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  oreh.  stra,  such  a  thing  as 
filling  up  is  avoided  to  the  utmost  possible  ;  and 
in  order  to  escape  the  over-complexity  of  detail 
so  unsuitable  to  the  symphonic  form  of  art,  the 
forces  of  the  orchestra  are  grouped  in  masses  in 
the  princii>al  characteristic  figures,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  texture  is  endowed  with  vitality. 
The  impression  so  conveyed  to  some  is  tbst 
the  orclifstratinn  is  not  at  such  a  high  level  of 

>  For  a  cooDtvrpitrt  to  thU  «ar  tii«  ftnt  BMVmirat  o<  Bw>HiciT«n't 
VtaMlHto  SoMto  in  r.  sp.  1ft  N»  t. 
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perfection  as  the  otliM>  dementa  of  ftrt ;  aixl 
O'ltainly  tlif  coinpoj.er  d<xs  not  aim  at  subtk- 
couibinutious  ul'  tune  and  captivating  etlccts  of 
a  Mntnal  kind  so  much  aa  many  other  great 
fonijios<Ts  of  ino'lcrii  times  ;  ami  if  too  much 
attention  iscoiicvatrat«du{»ou  the  spucialekiueut 
of  his  orehestration  it  may  doubtleas  seem  at 
times  ri>!i_;li  ;iii<l  coarse.  But  tlii>^  i-leliient  must 
only  bti  uouiiiUerud  iu  its  relation  to  all  the 
Others,  since  the  oomposer  may  reasonably  dis- 
pense with  somo  onli'  stral  fascinations  in  order 
to  get  broad  Diai>tjti«  uf  harmouy  aud  strong 
outUnos ;  and  if  he  seeks  to  eaprsss  his  mnsieal 
i«le;«  by  mesns  of  sovmd,  ratlu-r  than  to  disgtuse 
the  abssnos  of  them  by  seductive  misuse  of  it, 
the  world  is  a  gainer.  In  the  patting  forward 
aii'l  inaiiagonicnt  of  actual  subjects,  he  ia  gidded 
by  what  apjxiars  to  be  iuhereuttitness  to  the  ooca- 
sion.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony 
in  C  miimr,  attention  is  mainly  concentrated 
opon  oue  strong  subject  figure,  which  appears 
in  both  the  principal  sections  and  sets  as  a 
centre  ii]ii)n  which  the  rest  of  tht*  nmsical 
materials  arc  grouped  ;  and  the  result  is  to  unify 
the  impreseicm  of  the  whole  movement,  and  to 
give  it  a  s|ieeial  sentiment  in  an  unusual  degrfc. 
In  the  lirst  movement  of  the  Symphony  iu  D 
there  are  even  sevend  snlijeots  in  eaeh  seetion, 
but  they  are  so  interwoven  with  one  another, 
and  seem  so  to  tit  and  illustrate  one  another, ' 
that  for  the  most  part  there  appears  to  be  bnt 
little  loss  of  direct  contitmity.  In  scv<Tal  cases 
we  meet  with  the  devices  oi  transforming  and 
transtiguringsaidea.  The  most  obvioos  instance 
it  in  tlie  Allegretto  iif  tic-  syniiilmny  in  r>,  in 
which  tlie  first  Trio  iu  '^-i  time  (a)  is  radically 
the  same  ku1j<  i  tastfiatof  the  pnneipal  section 
in  8-4  time  {>>),  but  very  differently  stated. 
Then  a  very  important  item  in  the  Hecoud  Trio 
it  a  venioik  in  time  (c)  of  a  figure  of  tb» 
iint  Trio  in  '2-4  time  (d). 


etc. 


Of  similar  nature,  in  the  Symphony  in  €  minor, 
are  the  suggestions  of  im]Kirtant  features  of 
Hubiecrs  and  figures  of  the  first  Alleino  in  tlie 
o(M-ning  introduction,  and  the  conuectuiu  nt  the 
last  movement  with  its  own  introduction  by 
the  same  means.    In  all  these  respects  Brahms 


illostrates  the  highest  manifestations  of  actual 

art  as  art  :  attaining  his  end  l>y  evtraoiflinary 
mastery  of  both  development  and  exprvswiuu. 
And  it  is  most  notable  that  the  great  impression 
which  his  lai-ger  works  prcHluce  is  gained  more 
by  tl»e  etlbct  of  the  entire  movements  than  by 
the  attrsetivenass  of  the  subjects.  He  does  not 
seem  to  aim  at  making  his  subjects  the  test  of 
success.  They  are  hardly  seen  to  have  their  full 
meaning  till  thqr  ars  developed  and  expatiated 
ujion  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  and  the 
musical  impression  does  not  depend  upon  tliew 
to  anything  like  the  proportionate  degree  that 
it  did  in  the  works  of  the  earlirr  m  isters.  Tliia 
is  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  progn'ss 
whidi  have  beoi  tadioated  above.  The  varioos 
elements  of  which  the  art -form  consists  seem 
to  have  been  brought  more  and  more  to  a  fair 
balance  <tf  Amotions,  and  tiiis  has  neoeaaitated  a 
certain  aniooiltof 'give  and  take'  between  them. 
If  too  much  stress  is  laid  ujiou  oue  element  at 
the  ezpenss  of  others,  the  perfection  of  the  art* 
form  as  a  whole  is  ditiiinisheil  tliereby.  If  the 
etiects  of  orchestration  are  emphasised  at  the 
ex]  )cnse  of  the  ideas  sod  vitality  of  the  flgnrea, 
the  work  may  gain  in  immediate  attractiveness, 
but  must  lose  in  substantial  worth.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  over-predominaooe  of  snhjeet- 
matter.  Tlie Hubj«*cts  nei^d  to  l»e  noble  and  well 
marked,  but  if  the  movement  is  to  be  |icrfectly 
com  plete.and  to  express  somethingin  its  entirety 
and  Jiot  as  a  string  of  t^nc-^.  it  will  be  a  ilniw- 
bock  if  the  mere  faculty  for  inventing  a  striking 
figure  or  ]iassage  of  melody  preponderates  exces* 
sively  over  the  jntwer  of  development  ;  and  the 
proi)ortionin  which  they  are  both  carried  upwards 
together  to  the  highest  limit  of  mnsioal  effect 
is  a  great  test  of  the  artistic  jwrfection  of  the 
work.  In  these  respects  Brahma's  Symphonies 
ars  extraordinarily  snooeasftd.  They  represent 
the  austerest  and  noblest  form  of  art  in  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  way  ;  and  his  manner 
and  metiiods  have  already  had  some  influence 
ujion  the  younger  and  more  serious  comjiosors  ol 
the  day.  [The  third  aud  fourth  symphonies  of 
Brahms  more  than  fulfil  the  expectations  raised 
by  the  first  two,  here  reviewed.  The  thinl,  in 
F,  op.  90,  is  given  remarkable  unity  by  the  use, 
before  the  first  subject  of  the  opening  movement, 
of  a  kind  of  motto-theme  which  reapix^ars  in  the 
finale  unaltered,  and  plays  no  insignificant  {Ktrt 
in  the  slow  movement.  The  first  subjf-ct  of  the 
ojH^ning  section,  too,  recurs  at  the  very  end  in 
the  form  of  a  subtle  allusion  in  the  violins  as 
their  tremnlando  |)assAges  descenrl  to  the  last 
chords.  The  /«co  aUegrdtu  of  this  symphony 
is  one  of  Brahms's  most  individual  inspiration*, 
one  which  for  plaintive  grace  and  delicate  ex- 
pression has  not  its  fellow  in  music.  The  fourth 
sym]>hony  in  E  minor,  op.  98,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  thematic  development,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  aib  ption  of  the  Paaaaciaglia  form  for  the 
finale.] 
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It  would  be  invidious,  however,  to  endeavour 
to  [»oint  out  as  yet  those  in  whose  works  liis 
inHuencc  is  most  strongly  shown.  It  n>ust  suf- 
fit-e  to  record  that  there  are  still  many  younger 
coniiiosers  who  are  able  to  pass  the  symphonic 
ordeal  with  some  success.  Among  the  most 
successful  are  the  1k>heniian  composer  Dvorak, 
and  the  Italians  Sgambati  and  Martucci ;  and 
among  English  works  may  be  mentioned  with 
much  satisfaction  the  Scandinavian  Symphony 
of  Cowen,  which  was  original  and  picturesque 
in  thought  and  treatment ;  the  Elegiac  Sym- 
phony of  Stanfoitl,  in  which  excellent  workman- 
ship, vivacity  of  ideas,and  fluency  of  development 
combine  to  establi-sh  it  as  an  admirable  example 
of  its  class  ;  and  an  early  symphony  by  Sullivan, 
which  had  such  marks  of  excellence  as  to  show 
how  much  art  might  have  gaine<l  if  circum- 
stances had  not  drawn  him  to  more  lucrative 
branches  of  composition.  It  is  obvious  that 
conifKjsers  have  not  given  up  hojws  of  developing 
.•something  individual  and  complete  in  this  form 
of  art.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  will  he  able 
to  follow  Brahms  in  his  severe  and  uncom- 
promising methods  ;  but  ho  liimself  has  shown 
more  than  any  one  how  elastic  the  old  principles 
may  yet  be  made  without  dei>arting  from  the 
genuine  type  of  abstract  instrumental  music  ; 
and  thatwhen  there  is  room  forin«lividualexpres- 
sion  there  is  still  good  work  to  l>e  done,  though 
wo  can  hardly  hoj>e  that  even  the  greatest  com- 
jiosors  of  the  future  will  surpass  the  symphonic 
triumphs  of  the  past,  whatever  they  may  do  in 
other  fields  of  com{>osition.  [Among  modem 
writers  there  arc  very  few  whose  fame  rests 
mainly  on  their  sjrmphonies,  a{tart  from  the  com- 
posers of '  symphonic  poems.'  Anton  liniekner's 
eight  complete  aymphoniej»,  Guatav  Mahler's  six, 
and  Wcingartner's  two,  have  achieved  great 
success  in  Germany  at  dilierent  dates ;  but  among 
those  that  have  attained  universal  acceptance 
all  over  the  cultivate*!  world,  none  aro  more 
remarkable  than  the  three  later  works  of  Tchai- 
kovskv,  and  the  seven  of  Glazounov.  Tlfe  last 
composition  of  the  former  reached  an  astounding 
degree  of  ]X)pularity  in  London  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  composer's  death  just  at  the 
timo  of  its  introduction  into  England  ;  in  the 
matter  of  form  it  differs  from  his  other  sym- 
phonies, whicli  arc  on  strict  classical  lines,  in 
certain  particulars,  such  as  entling  with  the  slow 
movement,  and  giving  to  the  second  subject  of 
the  first  movement  a  rate  of  speed  as  well  as  a 
character  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  of  the 
first  subject.]  c.  ii.  H.  r. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  Under  this  title 
are  groui)e<l  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  organisations  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  at  which  the  iwjrformance  of  sym- 
phonic works  is  tlic  main  object  in  view.  The 
occasional  performance  of  a  jjTn  phony  at  a 
miscellaneous  or  choral  concert  is  not  enough 
to  justify  the  title  of  '  Symphony  Concert,'  and 


the  attempt  here  made  must  be  under8t<Kxl  to 
deal  only  with  more  or  less  pemmnent  insti- 
tutions. There  is  little  hope  that  it  can  be 
complete,  even  for  the  countries  already  named  ; 
in  Germany,  where  every  small  town  has  its 
orchestral  concerts  a.H  a  matter  of  course,  and  in 
France,  where  there  is  much  less  ccntrali>«itii>n 
than  among  ourselves,  the  task  of  cataloguing 
even  the  names  of  the  various  bodies  which  are 
founded  for  the  |>erformance  of  symphonic  works 
would  be  impracticable. 

London 

The  first  English  organisation  of  the  kind 
is  tlie  PHli.HAiiMONir  SoriETi',  founded  1813, 
for  which  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  698-703.  The  New 
PHiLii.\nMONic  Society  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  366) 
was  the  next,  founded  in  18r>2.  In  1855  the 
famous  CYystal  Palace  Satunlay  Concrerts  began 
their  long  and  useful  career,  which  was  carrieil 
on  until  1901,  being  for  all  that  timo  undi-r 
tlie  able  direction  of  August  Manns.  (Sec  vol. 
iii.  p.  42,  for  their  early  history.)  The  con- 
certs began  with  the  first  Saturday  in  October, 
and  lasted,  with  an  interval  at  Christmas, 
till  the  end  of  April.  The  orchestra  consisted 
of  16  first  and  14  second  violins,  11  violas,  10 
\noloncollos,  and  10  double  ba.sscs,  with  single 
wind,  etc.  The  programmes  usually  contained 
two  overtures,  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  or  some 
minor  piece  of  orchestral  music,  and  four  songs. 
Tlie  distinguishing  feature  of  the  concert-s  was 
their  choice  and  jicrfomiance  of  orchestral 
music.  Not  to  mention  the  great  workH  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  lieethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Sjiohr, 
Weber,  and  other  time-honoured  cla.s.sias,  the 
audience  were  familiar  with  Schumann's  sym- 
phonies and  overtures,  and  with  Schubert's 
symphonies  and  '  Rosaniunde '  music,  at  a  time 
when  those  works  were  all  but  unknown  in  the 
concert-rooms  of  the  metropolis.  Mendelssohn's 
Reformation  Symphony  was  first  played  here  ; 
so  was  his  overture  to  '  Camacho ' ;  Brahms'a 
Sym]ihonies,  Pianoforte  Concertos,  Variations  on 
a  theme  of  Haydn  and  '  Song  of  Destiny '  ; 
Raff's  various  Symphonies  ;  Liszt's  '  Ideale  ' ; 
Rubinstein's  Symphonies ;  Goetz's  Symjihony, 
Concerto,  and  Overtures  ;  Smetana's  '  Vltava ' ; 
Schubert's  Symphonies  in  chronological  onlor  ; 
Wagner's  'Faust'  Overture;  Sullivan's  'Tom- 
l»e8t '  Music  and  Symphony  in  E  ;  Kcne<Jict'B 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  and  many  other  works 
were  obtained  (often  in  MS.)  and  performetl 
before  they  were  heard  in  any  other  place  in 
the  mctrojiolis.  Bennett's  '  Parisina '  was  first 
jtlayed  there  after  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  A  very  great  influence  was  exercised 
in  the  renaissance  of  English  nmsic  by  the  fre- 
quent performance  of  new  works  of  imjfortance 
by  Mackenzie,  Parry,  Stanford,  Cowen,  and 
others. 

A  disposition  was  apparent  in  the  managers 
of  the  concerts  to  present  the  audience  with 
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pieces  of  special  interest ;  such  ss  the  MS.  works 
of  Schnbert,  and  of  Mendelssohn  ;  Beethoven's 
arrange m<  lit  nf  his  Violin  Oonoerto  for  the  piano, 
and  his  Overture,  '  Leonora  "So.  2 ' ;  an  al- 
ternative Andante  written  by  Mozart  for  his 
Parisian  Synii«hony  ;  the  first  version  of  Men- 
th'liiHohn's  '  Hebrides '  Overturs,  And  Other  r»re 
trcaiiurcs  of  the  same  nature. 

The  {lerfonnancea  were  of  that  exceptional 
qnality  which  might  be  infcn-ed  from  the  ability, 
*'!ncrj,'y,  and  devotion  of  tlie  conductor,  and  from 
the  fact  thftt  owing  to  the  wind  and  a  portion 
of  the  strings  of  the  orclu'Htiii  being  the  per- 
manent band  of  the  Crystal  I'aliice,  Manns 
b:iil  opportunities  for  rehearsal  which  were  at 
tliat  time  e^joysd  by  no  oth«r  conductor  in 
London.  v.. 

The  establishment  of  tlie  RiOBTER  Concerts 
in  1879  was  the  n<  \t  rvciit  in  tin-  liistory  of 
symphony  concerts  in  London.  For  these  see 
(ijitr,  pp.  93-94. 

The  history  of  thf  fii-st  series  called  London 
SVMJ'HONV  CoNTKUTs  itaH  beeu  related  under 
tilc  heading  Hbnschbl,  vol.  iL  p.  381.  The 
concerts  were  founded  in  ISSfi,  and  brought 
to  an  end  with  a  notable  |>erforTnance  of  the 
'  .Matthew- Passion'  on  April  1,  1897. 

Tii  '  n|>etiing  of  the  Queen's  Hall  in  1S93 
was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  (Queen's 
Hall  Ghoral  Sooiety,  and  in  1895  the  experi- 
ment '.v;i'^  tried  of  reviving  |mlilic  interest  in 
Proniunade  Concerts,  which  had  for  some 
Masons  langntshed  in  London.  Mr.  Heoiy  J. 
Wood  trie«l  the  bold  experiment  of  giving  the 
public  at  large  an  op(>ortunity  of  hearing  the 
grant  maaterpieoeo  of  moaie,  and  the  reanlt 
showed  that  the  attempt  was  surprisingly 
successful.  Altliough  symphonies  were  given 
regularly  at  these  eonoerts,  not  at  first  on 
fVt  i  v  oi- Msion.  the  regular  series  of  Sati'UDAY 
8VMPHONV  Cu.siRRrs  began  on  Jan.  30, 
1897,  and  have  been  carried  on  ever  tinoe. 
They  were  at  first  given  weekly  (subseipiently 
fortnightly)  up  to  the  end  of  MAy,  and 
their  inflnenoe  wm  teas  important  on  British 

music  than  on  that  of  the  contemjmrary 
Hussiau  school,  the  chief  represeu^tives  of 
which  obtained  fteqnent  heuings  for  their 
works.  The  'Pa^tic'  symphony  of  Tchai- 
kovaky,  though  intioduoed  at  a  Philharmonic 
Conoert,  acquired  its  great  popularity  under 
Mr.  Wofwl,  and  for  some  years  its  contiinial 
performances  stood  iu  the  way  of  more  inter- 
eating  work  being  done ;  bat  in  due  time  the 
views  of  the  authorities  have  become  Viroadcr, 
and  the  programmes  have  shown  a  more 
catholie  taste,  as  well  as  giving  opiiortnnities, 
more  or  less  fn-qnent,  to  the  younger  Kmilish 
oompoMn.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tlte 
qnestion  of  Simday  concerts  was  importantly 
.iffected  by  the  series  of  S»m<lay  .Vftt  rnoon  Or- 
tihostral  Concerts  founded  in  OcU  1S95,  with  Mr. 
Randegger  a* emiinctor.  Mr.  Wood  booiaM  the 


regular  conductor  in  the  tlurd  season,  1897-98  ; 
in  Nov.  1898  a  dispute  as  to  the  legality  of 
Sunday  cono  rt.s.  .mcl  licensing  ijue^tiiins,  made 
it  imiterative  to  close  the  hall  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
27,  1898,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Sunday 
Concert  Society,  by  means  of  which  it  waa 
found  ])oS!iihle  to  continue  the  concerts  xnthout 
transgressing  the  existing  laws.  The  Sunday, 
as  well  as  the  Promenade  Concerts,  and  the 
Saturday  Afternoon  Symphony  Concerts,  are 
still  flourishing. 

In  1902  a  large  number  of  the  orehestim, 
who  had  acquired  under  Mr.  Wood  a  very 
i-umaikable  degree  of  excellence,  |»articularly 
in  accompaniment,  refused  to  re>enigage  tliem« 
selves  to  the  Queen's  Hall  managers,  owing  to 
differences  of  upiniou  as  to  the  right  to  employ 
depntiea*  and  other  pmnta  into  which  it  is  not 
net"e8.sary  to  enter.  In  course  of  tinie  a  new 
body  of  players  was  formed  by  Mr.  Wood,  and 
the  malcontents  otganiaed  tliemaelves  into  the 
Loxi>oN  Symphony  Oik  mestha,  an  institution 
whose  internal  economy  dillers  from  that  of 
other  English  bodies  of  the  kind.  It  is  mn 
at  the  joint  risk  of  the  members,  who  shan-  in 
the  profits  and  have  a  voice  iu  the  direction  of 
the  affairs.  No  i>ennanent  conductor  is  on* 
gaged,  but  various  <lisf ingnislicii  Knglish  con- 
ductors  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and 
certain  illustrious  foreign  conductors  liave  also 
directed  thetii.  The  Richter  Concerts  have  be>eu 
virtually  ti*ausferred  to  this  orchestra,  a  great 
part  of  whose  coneerta  are  now  directed  by  that 
gnat  conductor.  Kxcelbut  work  has  Ihmii 
done  iu  regard  to  j>ert6rnianccs  and  programmes 
by  thia  body,  ao  ttist  the  breach  with  As  older 
institution  has  biooght  sbont  nothing  hot 
artistic  good. 

Of  Mr.  Thomaa  Beedtam's  Kbw  STMraoKT 
Oik  iir.sTi'.A  it  is  jterhaps  rather  early  to  sj-cak, 
as  its  organuwtion  is  scarcely  as  yet  liually 
settled.  In  several  aeaaone  very  interesting 
lifnrr.unnies  liave  bi-en  irivm,  th'>  conductor 
being  a  man  of  wide  musical  reading,  who  has 
adopted  the  wise  plan  of  reviving  the  older 
\vf>rks  written  fu  a  small  orchestra  under  tbe 
original  conditions,  ir'or  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs given  in  London  by  the  various  amateur 
bodies  of  players'  societies,  see  RoY.\l.  Am  atki'I: 
OucH£s:riiAL  Society  (ante,  p.  172);  Stock 
ExcRAwoK  Orchkstral  and  Cboral  Sooikty 
(a>tt',  ]\  698);  and  Stkoliin<;  Pi.aykrs* 
Orchestral  Society  (autc,  p.  728).  m. 

BofUSEMOrTH. 

In  1893  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey  was  engaged  to 
provide  a  militaiy  band  of  thirty  |)erfomi«rs 
for  the  summer  season  ;  gradually,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Ooncerts,  the  authori- 
ties ventured  upon  classical  concerts,  and  in 
1S95  a  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  was 
oiganised  and  given  in  the  Winter  Garriens 
with  fhll  oroheatia.   Thess  wm  so  successful 
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x&t  the  Muuici[»ality  decided  to  make  the 
nd  or  taking  a  pennuient  oue,  and  the  annual 
y  l  ies  of  concerts  have  attained  great  imiK)rtance, 
oiujf  ^ivea  ou  Monday  and  Tbunday  attemoona 
turing;  the  Mason.   Many  oentenarica  and  oUmt 

uiiiversaries  in  nuisical  liistory  have  I'ccn 
»VMM3rve(l  more  carefully  than  him  usti:illy  heeu 
;lie  rniwi  in  London,  and  very  tKijut-iuly  rum- 
^osen  have  coodacted  their  own  wot  k^  at  tlte 
concerts,  Mr.  Godfrey  filling  the  jtost  of  regular 
conductor  with  great  distinction.  a. 

Bradford. 

The  Bradford  i'ermanent  Oicliestra  was 
rounded  in  1892,  and  is  ]>artly  i>rof«8sional, 

partly  amateur.     The  band  is  about  eighty 
strong,  and  the  jmt  of  conductor  has  been 
held  successively  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Sewell,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Bartle,  Dr.  Cowen,  and  Mr.  Allen  Gill, 
tlie  last  of  wljom  has  been  in  olWcv  five  years. 
The  s^'Asou  1907-8  included  five  concerts,  at 
which  works  hy  most  of  the  classical  com- 
]>oserH,  and  of  mo<lcrn  musicians  like  Sibelius, 
Huniperdinck,  German,  and  York  Bowen,  were 
l^erformed.    The  orchestra  is  a  pvivate  and 
self-suj" porting  institution.    It  is  now  usually 
engaged  for  the  concerts  of  the  Bradford  Festival 
Choral  Society.    Among  the  conductors  who 
have  directed  their  own  works  have  been 
Sir  Arthur  Snllivan,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Sir 
C.  Y.  Stauford,  Sir  iikiward  £1^,  and  Mr. 
E.  German.  B.  t. 

Habbooatb. 

Here  also  a  ]»ennant-iit  Municiiial  Orchestra 
has  lately  been  formed  and  is  now  ini'l<  r  tlio 
direction  of  Mr.  J  ulian  Clillbrd.  Ou  Wednesday 
afternoons,  during  a  great  pert  of  the  year, 
symphony  conoerte  are  givsn,  and  'oompoeers* 
afternoons '  take  ])lace  frequently.  X. 

Hull. 

The  Hull  Symphony  Onlifstra  consists  of 
local  playetii  who  are  engaged  at  theatres  and 
nrosic-halls,  so  that  the  conoerte  are  given 
always  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  190ti,  and  under  the  conductorship  of 
Arthur  WeUerstein  have  done  good  work. 

Leeds. 

The  Leeds  Munici|ial  Orchestra  was  organised 
in  the  autumn  ot  r.*o:j  l.y  Mi.  A.  H.  Flicker, 
orgsnlst  of  the  Town  H  ill  ;  the  first  concert 
was  given  ou  Oct.  17  of  that  year.  The 
orehcstrs  at  first  consisted  of  Mty  of  the  beet  pre 
fcs'iotial  nni.Hiriatis  in  tlu-  iinniediatt!  nci^^'hbour- 
lioud,  aud  the  number  has  since  been  increased 
to  OTsr  sixty.  It  has  no  direct  subsidy  from 
jiuhlic  mouey,  but  as  the  conductor  receives  no 
further  remuneration  tlian  his  stipend  as 
i>r>;;inist.  and  as  the  concerts  take  the  place  of 
the  customary  Saturday  evening  organ  recitals, 
then  is  no  expense  for  hall,  lighting,  etc.,  and 


the  small  charges  made  for  admission  (2d.,  6d., 
and  Is.)  have  hitherto  just  sufficed  to  mMnf^in 
the  institution.  The  .scheme  for  the  season  of 
1907-8  cousisted  uf  ten  concerts,  at  which 
sjrmphonise  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schabert, 
Trhiikovsky.  mid  Dvoi'uk.  together  with  or- 
chestral pieces  by  Mozart,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Liszt,  Sahit-Seens,  BnJune,  Svendeen,  Smetana, 
Sibelius,  Debussy,  Elgar,  German,  were  given. 
Among  the  composers  who  have  conducted 
their  own  works  are  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  Mr. 
£.  German,  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams,  Mr.  York 
Bowen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nicholl.  Mr.  F.  Clille.  Mr. 
Havergal  Brian,  Dr.  Bairstow,  Mr.  William 
Wallooe,  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke,  Mr.  Percy 
Godfrey,  and  Mr.  F.  K.  Hatterdey.     B.  t. 

LiVE&rooL. 

F<  r  the  Liverpool  Philharmonio  Society,  aee 
vuL  iL  p.  764. 

Manchester. 

For  the  Centleman's  Concerts  and  Ualle 
Concerts,  see  vol.  iii.  ]ip.  36-37. 

Xkw  BuKiHToN. 

For  tlie  excellent  series  of  concerts  organised 
at  the  Tower,  Ilew  Brighton,  by  Mr.  Granville 
Bautoek,  in  1897*1901,  see  vol  i  p^  181. 

Scotland. 

See  Scottish  Orchestra,  ante,  p.  402. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Throughout  the  18th 
century  the  concert  life  of  America,  so  fiu*  as  it 
existe<l  in  the  ]iriiicij>al  cities  <if  the  .\tlaiitic 
coast  (such  asliew  York,  Philadelphia,  H  ostnn, 
Baltimore,  and  C9iatleeton),  wae  in  every  ] ar- 
ticular a  reflex  of  the  concert  life  of  London. 
Practically  all  the  influences  were  English,  and 
English  they  remained  for  a  full  century  ;  the 
coloniats,  as  soon  as  tliey  were  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  the  embellishments  of  civilisation,  sought 
them  in  tlieir  £nglish  manifestations.  As  an 
illustration  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  'Bane- 
high  Gardens'  were  opened  in  1765,  at  which 
'  a  complete  band  of  music '  was  engaged,  and 
'  Vanx  Hall  Gardens '  in  Charleeton  in  1 767,  and 
New  York  in  1769.  As  to  the  vigour  with 
which  instrumental  music,  still  subordinate  to 
vocal  the  world  over,  was  cultivated  in  America 
under  the  auspices  of  organisations  of  amateurs 
and  jirofessioiials  corresjK)nding  to  tlie  t'oHnjia 
musica  of  Germany,  it  may  suffice  here  to  say 
that  concerts  in  which  solos  on  the  harpsichora, 
violin,  oboe,  bassoon,  tlute,  and  horn  were 
played  date  back  to  the  fomth  decade  of  the 
18th  century:  and  that  the  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  Pleyel,  Stamitz,  Gyrowetz,  and  their 
fellows,  the  ovt-rttires  of  Handel,  Gretr}',  Go.ssec, 
and  others,  as  well  oh  the  concert i  ifrosfri  of  Corelli, 
figured  largely  on  the  programmes  of  the  con- 
onts  given  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
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lilt'  latu  I  lialfof  thesaiiif  eentuiy.  Cbarlciiton, 
S.C.,  still  maintainsa  Caodlia  Society, organised 
in  1762,  wliidi  ;;ave  fortnightly  cnnccrt-s  from 
the  beginnin;^  of  its  career  uith  u  liaml  of 
amateurs,  helped  out  bj  professinnalH,  an<l  in 
1771  advertised  in  the  ncwsimpers  of  XfW  York. 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  for  a  brat  and  aecoinl 
▼iolin,  2  haQtboya,aMl  a  bunoD  with  whom  the 
S'H'iety  wiw  willinf?  to  enter  into  a  eontraet  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years.  There  is  little  evidence 
to  be  found  oonceraing  the  size  and  eonstitution 
of  the  bands  of  this  jwriocl,  though  the  intima- 
tions of  the  programmes  are  suggestive.  In 
17S6,  at  a  '  Grand  Concert  of  8acrc<l  Music '  in 
Philadelphia,  which  had  been  inspired  by  the 
Handel  (Jommemoratiou  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  choitM  nnmbered  280  and  the  band  50.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  a 
number  of  musicians  who  sat  in  the  band  at 
the  Commemoration  were  large  fiwtors  in  the 
devflopnient  of  instrumental  music  in  America 
afterwards ;  among  them  were  Gillingham,  Rein- 
agle,  Oehoi  Flolc,  Phillipa,  Mallet,  and  R.  Bhaw. 
(Readers  desirous  nf  jmrsuing  this  branch  of 
the  subject  further  are  recommended  to  read  Mr. 
O.  G.  Soimeck'a  Barl^  Conceri-Life  i%  Amaiea 
{17311800),  pabliahed  hj  Bnitkopf  ft  Hlitel, 
1907.) 

Oeman  Inflnenoea  began  to  make  themeelTee 

felt  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  IPth  century, 
and  to  them  is  hugely  due  the  present  status 
of  symphonic  enltnre  in  the  UnitM  States,  with 
one  phase  of  whirh  this  article  is  particularly 
ooncemed.  The  intermediate  stage  between  the 
instntmental  elements  of  the  concei  te  of  the  1 8th 
eentnry  and  the  symphony  concerts  maintained 
in  the  musical  centres  of  the  country  is  still 
disclosed  In  a  lai;ge  nnmber  of  dties  iriiere  the 
theatre  has  a  sufficient  patronage  to  justify 
the  employment  of  a  considerable  somber  of 
oroheetnl  mnsieians.  In  these  cities — Cleve* 
land,  Detroit,  Indi m  ipolis,  St.  L)uis,  Denver, 
New  Orleans,  New  Haven,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  San  Franctsoo  may  be  taken  as  examples 
— the  locjil  onliestral  musicians  are  brouglit 
together  a  few  times  in  each  season,  and  concerts 
given  at  the  instance  of  either  an  enthusiastic  or 
ambitious  loe;iI  le-nler  or  of  a  bfxly  of  citizens 
whoare  prompted  to  maketheineritable  financial 
sacrifice  by  a  mbttnre  of  musieal  love  and  dvie 
pnde.  Each  of  the  latger  and  more  firmly 
grounded  institutions,  whoee  stories  are  to  be  told 
presently,  moreover  carries  on  a  propagandism 
witliin  a  large  radius  of  its  home  ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  wide  familiarity  with  orchestral  music 
of  the  highest  class,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  of  the  nortlieni  tier  of  states.  It 
is  the  custom  to  speak  of  all  the  orchestras 
(except  one)  which  come  in  for  discussion  below 
as  '  permanent.'  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  organisations  whose  memliers 
play  only  at  symphony  concerts  during  the 
regular  season  and  under  a  single  ooadoetor, 


from  the  l>ands  which  are  assembled  lor  occa- 
sions, and  whose  members  otherwise  play  as 
tliey  list.  It  may  W  well  to  rememlH-r  th.at 
the  term  is  l<x>8fly  applied  ;  for  no  orehestni  m 
the  country  is  so  fimdy  grounde<l  as  the  I'hil- 
harnionie  .Society  of  New  York  win tlinni^'h 
sixty-five  years  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  has 
never  ftiled  to  give  a  series  of  symphony  con- 
certs ever}'  sea-son,  and  has  maintained  the 
loftiest  standard  in  programme  and  {ht- 
furniance  ;  yet  its  members  are  variously  em- 
ployed in  theatre  and  other  concert  l»ands,  when 
not  called  on  for  duty  by  their  ovm  corporation. 
Permanency  would  seem  to  call  for  an  endowment 
in  iwrpetuity,  since  no  orchestra  in  the  country 
has  yet  succeedetl  in  making  receipts  and  ex- 
penses cover  each  other  except  tiie  New  .York 
Philharmonic,  which  h've^  on  th'-  co-ojierative 
plan.  The  Chicago  Orchestra  has  an  endowment 
in  its  hall  built  by  popular  sufaseription  ;  ttae 
Boston  Orchestra  is  the  philanthropic  enterpriae 
of  an  individual ;  the  others  dejwnd,  year  after 
year,  on  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  their 
guarantors.  and  may,  therefore,  besj^id  to  l>e  just 
as  permanent  or  imjiermanent  as  the  moods  and 
motive!  of  the  patrons.  h.  s.  k. 

BOBIOX. 

Thb  Boerox  Snfraoinr  OncnsTKA  owes 

its  existence  and  its  large  perpetual  endowTnent 
to  the  generosity  and  taste  of  Mr.  Heury  Lee 
Higginson,  a  well-knaiirn  eitisen  <^  Boston,  and 
afiorrls  a  gi>o<l  instance  of  the  munificent  way 
in  which  the  Amerioans  apply  their  great  riches 
for  the  public  benefit  in  the  service  of  edoeatioa 
and  art.    Mr.  Higginson  had  for  long  cherished 
the  idea  of  having  '  an  orchestra  which  should 
play  the  best  mtnie  in  the  best  way,  and  give 
concort-s  to  all  who  could  j>ay  a  small  price.' 
At  length,  on  March  30,  181)1,  he  made  bit 
intention  public  in  the  Boston  newspa{«rs  ss 
follows  :    Till  ort  liestra  to  number  sixty,  and 
their  remuneration  to  include  the  ooncerts  and 
'  earefbl  training.'   Concerts  to  be  tw«ntT  in 
number,  on  Satunlay  evenings,  in  the  Mu.sic 
Hall,  from  middle  of  October  to  middle  of  Mareh. 
Single  tickets  from  76  to  25  cents  (Ss.  to  Is.)  ; 
8ea.son  tickets  (concerts  only)  10  to  5  dollars  • 
one  public  rehearsal.  Is.  entrance. 

Mr.  Osmg  Henscbel  was  apjiointed  conductor, 
and  Mr.  B.  Listemann  leader  and  solo  violttt. 
A  full  musical  library  was  purchased,  and  tlie 
firstoonoert  took  place  on  Oct  22, 1881.  TVvere 
were  twenty  concerts  in  all,  and  the  bat  ex&<i«<} 
with  the  Choral  Symphony.  o . 

Mr.  Henschel  remained  as  conductor  of  ili© 
orchestra  for  three  years.    He  was  sna'oe**!©^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  I8S4-.Sr» 
Wilhclra  Gericke  of  Vienna.    Mr.  f'fi  iclce'a 
advent  led  to  important  improvements  iti  ^.^^ 
orchestra,  many  chang««s  in  the  pcraonnfl  ^^-^  tlio 
imjiortation  of  young  and  ambitious  niu.siiciaj%3 
flpom  Europe,  especially  firom  Vienna,  ^|^^ 
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establishment  of  a  higher  standard  of  ctKciency 
in  performance.  One  of  his  most  important 
stfjia  was  the  engagement,  aa  leader,  of  Kranz 
KneiHcl,  iK'ginning  with  the  season  of  1885-86, 
wlio  occupied  that  highly  inijiortant  iK>st  until 
the  end  of  the  season  1902-3.  Alter  hve 
yeai-8,  during  which  Mr.  ficrickc  had  raised  tlie 
standard  of  the  orchestra  to  a  piano  approxi- 
mating the  founder's  ideal,  he  was  ^succeeded  by 
Artliiir  Xikisch,  who  jvmained  conductor  for 
four  years.  After  him  vauic  Eniil  Paur  for 
five  years,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1898, 
Gcricke  Avas  recalled.  He  continue<l  as  con- 
ductor until  the  end  of  the  season  of  1905-6, 
when  Dr.  Karl  ^luck,  of  l^rliu,  was  engaged 
for  two  years. 

Tlie  orchestra  has  been  c«)n»idcrably  enlarged 
since  its  establishment.  It  now  (190S)  numbers 
an  ellective  fonc  of  about  ninety-sovon  nien. 
The  supiiort  given  to  the  orchestra  in  Boston  is 
loyal  an<l  enthusiastic ;  the  concerts  are  crowded, 
and  a  system  of  ]>remiums  for  choice  of  seats  at 
the  regular  subscription  sale  each  season  greatly 
increases  the  normal  receipts.  Only  in  one 
season,  however,  have  the  receij>ts  ii|ualled  the 
exf»enditure9.  In  the  other  seasons  the  deficits 
met  by  Mr.  Higginson  have  ranged  from  S2000  to 
§40,000.  The  annual  series  of  concerts  nownum- 
bers  twenty-four,  given  on  Satui-day  evenings, 
with  public  rehearsals  (which  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  as  the  concerts)  on  the 
preceding  Friday  afternoons.  For  twenty  years 
the  concerts  were  given  in  the  old  .Music  Hall, 
In  the  autumn  of  1901,  however,  the  orchestra 
took  possession  of  a  fnie  new  Symphony  Hall, 
built  e«i)ecially  for  it-s  accommodation.  A 
series  of  nightly  jwpular  concerts,  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  months,  is  given  every 
summer. 

An  important  elenient  of  its  work  which  has 
readied  a  (irmly  established  ImisIs  in  recent  years 
is  that  acromplishe<l  outside  of  Boston.  IV-sidos 
ap|»earing  froipiently  in  New  England  cities 
near  Boston  the  orchestra  makes  Hve  trii>s  a 
year,  in  season,  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  giving  one  concert  on  each  visit  to 
the  fn-st  two  cities  an<l  three  in  New  York  (two 
in  the  B^)rough  of  .Manhattan  and  one  in  tlic 
Borough  of  Brooklyn).  Tiie  concerts  in  New 
\*ork  have  been  given  unintemiptedly  since 
1 887.  In  1 903  the  orchestra  took  an  imiioitant 
step  in  CMUiblishing  a  ]>ension  fund,  forme<l  by 
the  sclf.ftssessment  of  the  members,  the  proceeds 
nC  two  s])ecial  <x>ncerts  given  annually,  and  con- 
tributions of  friends  of  the  organisation,    li.  A. 

Bn<M>KT,YN. 

Tmk  rini.H  uiM'iNir  SurjKTY,  incorporated 
1H.'(7,  has  for  its  declared  object  'the  aflvam-e- 
ment  of  nmsic  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  by 
procuring  the  public  jwrformance  of  the  best 
works  in  this  department  of  art.'  Its  affairs 
are  controlled  by  a  directorate  of  twenty-five 
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members,  chosen  annually  from  which  a  goveni- 
nient  is  ap]>ointed.  Meinl>ership  is  secured  by 
I>ayment  of  the  subscription  annually  designated 
by  the  directors,  who  also  prescribe  the  number 
of  these  8ubscri]>tions,  limited,  for  several  years, 
to  1200.  Beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  five 
or  more  concerts  have  been  given  in  each  season, 
that  at  the  elo.se  of  the  twenty-first  season,  May 
10,  1879,  being  the  108th — each  preceded  by 
three  public  rehearsals.  During  the  tii-st 
live  seasons  the  concerts  were  given  at  the 
Brooklyn  Athenteum.  Since  1862  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music,  a  large  theatre  holding 
nearly  3000  people,  has  been  made  use  of. 
The  orchestral  conductoi-s  have  been — Tlieo<lore 
Eihfeld,  lS.'i7-62  ;  Theodore  Thomas,  j>4\rt  of 
1862;  Mr.  Eisfeld  again,  until  the  election  of 
Carl  Bergmann,  Sept,  5,  1865;  Mr.  Thomas, 
rc-elcctcd  Sept,  4,  1866  ;  Mr.  IWgmann  again, 
1S70-73  ;  succecilcd  May  26,  1873,  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  retained  the  ]>osition  until  his 
(b  parture  for  Chicago  (sec  below),  assisted  by 
William  G.  Dietrich,  who  had  charge  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  first  two  reheai-sals  of  each 
concert.  The  concerts  have  always  been  of  a 
high  order  ;  the  orchestra  large  and  composed 
of  the  best  musicians  procurable  ;  the  pro- 
grammes of  a  catholic  nature,  no  esiiei  ial  school 
of  music  having  undue  prominence.  Im]M)rtant 
works  have  been  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
America.including  several  by  native  comjiosci-s. 
Large  choral  works  have  occasionally  tigui'cd 
on  the  Society's  programmes,  as  well  as  solos 
and  instrumental  concertos.  The  Society's 
Library  contains  the  scores  and  jiarta  of  over 
100  orchestral  works.  V.  II.  ,i. 

What  was  formerly  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  is  now  a  borough  of  the  American 
nn'trojKdis.  Nevertheless  the  Bhilhannonic 
Society  retains  the  corjiorate  name  by  which  it 
has  been  known  since  18.'<7.  Theo<lore  Thomas, 
with  his  orchestra,  gave  its  concerts  from  1^73 
till  1891.  On  his  di  parturc  for  Chicago  an 
an-angement  was  made  by  whiclj  the  concerts 
(five  annually,  by  the  Bo.tton  Symphony 
Orchestra)  were  continued  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  After  the 
<li'htruction  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  Nov.  29, 
1903,  the  concerts  were  transferred  to  the 
Baptist  Temple.  II.  E.  K. 

ClIK  AGO. 

TiiR  TiiF.ononE  Tiiomv*  Or<  iii:sti:a  of 
Chicago  is  in  several  things  uni<|ue  amongst 
the  concert  institutions  of  the  Uniteil  States, 
btit  in  none  so  much  as  its  history,  which 
illustrates  achievement  through  the  persistence 
of  a  man  of  dominant  ambition  and  iron  will, 
the  couragi'  au'l  steadfastness  of  a  coterie  of 
friemls  and  music-lovers,  and  the  ]»ublie  spirit 
of  a  young  city  of  amazing  resource  anil  in- 
domitable energy.     The  orchestra  is  the  only 
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one  in  the  Unitad  States  which  Imn  offidall  j 

tl:'^  II  itnc  of  its  creator  ;  it  i^s  also  the  only  one 
ut  Its  kind  which  occupies  its  owu  halL  This 
hall  is  its  sndowDMii^  sn  cttdownMnt  which 
may  fairly  bo  said  to  lie  more  enduring  than 
tlwl  of  any  other  concert  iiistitutiou  iu  the 
ooantiy,  inasmach  as  it  does  not  depend  uiH)n 
the  wealth  and  inclination  of  an  indi\  iilujil,  si 
body  of  guarautora  or  the  iuterests  of  the  players 
themaelTes  as  is  the  case  of  one  or  tiie  other  of 
the  Societies  di*cuHscd  in  this  article.  The 
luauogemeut  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Orohestaral  Association  of 
Chicago,  and  for  tiftwn  y.Mfs  it  Avas  knov-n  as 
the  Chicago  Oixrhe^ti-a,  though  popularly  spoken 
of  hy  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  officially 
known.  It  had  its  nrigin  primarily  in  the 
admiration  excited  by  Mr.  Thomas  (j.v.)  iu  the 
metropolis  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  eonrse  of 
a  long  series  of  concerts  given  liy  him  when  he 
was  still  the  leader  of  an  itinerant  orchestra 
which  went  out  from  New  Yovir,  and  a  aeries 
\vhith  he  gave  every  summer  for  a  number  of 
years  iu  a  building  erected  for  expoaition  pur* 
poses  on  the  Lake  Front  The  first  Thomas 
concert  was  given  in  Chicago  iu  1 869,  when  the 
city  was  only  thirty-four  years  old  as  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  and  when  it  was  sorpoased  in 
population  by  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Hut 
the  lore  of  good  mosio  which  Mr.  Thomas 
im)dattted  in  the  city  would  not  have  yielded 
its  present  fruit  hod  it  not  boon  for  the  duiaaters 
which  overwhelmed  Mr.  Thomas's  private  enter* 
prises  daring  the  hwt  fsw  yeara  of  his  sojourn 
in  New  York  City.  The  chief  cansee,  which 
operated  against  his  efforts  to  maintain  his  owu 
orchestra  in  the  American  metrofwlis  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  variety  and  number  of  interests 
developed  by  the  growth  of  musical  culture  in 
New  York.  In  1 890,  when  he  ended  his  labours 
in  the  city  which  had  been  his  hono  since 
childhood,  orchestral  concei-ta  were  regularly 
given  by  the  Philharmonic  and  Synjphony 
Societies,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
the  band  conducted  by  Anton  Seidl.  Mr. 
Thomas  had  himself  heli>ed  to  raise  the  i^hilhar- 
mcmio  Society  to  a  proud  position,  aud  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  j»revent  him  from 
commanding  the  large  allegiauco  which  his 
amhition  and  ideals  exacted.  MoreoTer,  Grand 
.  Oj»era,  whicli  liith'  rto  had  been  an  exotic,  had 
tiikcn  Hrm  root  in  the  Metropolitan  Ojiera-Hoube 
(see  Oi  KiiA  IN  THK  United  States,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
466-172)  and  gathered  unto  itself  a  ninniti' tut 
public  jvitriniage.  In  a  sense,  Mr.  Thuni;i>  > 
niiH?siunary  labours  were  done  in  New  York, 
and  it  was  for  the  goo«l  of  musio  that  he  trans- 
ferred his  work  to  Chicago. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1890,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  had  abandout«i  all  of  his  individual 
enterprises  in  New  York,  that  he  was  met  by 
C.  Norman  Fay,  his  brot1ier>ia«law,  of  Chicago, 
and  from  him  nceived  tiie  suggestion  that  he 


come  to  that  city  and  organise  an  ordiestra 

there.  Hf  aLnecd,  provid-d  that  a  giiaraiitei- 
fund  of  $50,000  a  year  lor  three  years  uhould  be 
raised.  Fifty-two  eitissns  of  Chicago  were 
found  wlio  subscribed  $iO00  a  year  for  three 
years,  au  official  inntotion  was  extended  luid 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Thomas  took  a  hahitotion  in 
the  city  iu  l^Dl,  sj>«>iidingthe  int«'rmetliate  time 
iu  organising  his  new  band.  Meanwhile  the 
Orchestral  Association,  wldch  was  conceived  as 
a  bolf- iM  Tpetuating  body,  was  organised  by 
N.  K.  ir'airb&uk,  C.  Norman  Fay,  K  B.  M'Cagg, 
A.  0.  Bartlett,andO.D.  HamilL  lliis  associa- 
tion entere<l  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Thomas 
and  the  guarantors  to  give  two  concerts  a  week, 
on  Mday  afternoons  and  Saturday  evenings., 
for  twenty  weeks  each  season  for  three  years. 
The  musicians  were  engaged  for  twenty -eight 
weeks,  eight  of  which  were  devoted  to  eoneerta 
outside  Chicago.  The  Chiea;,'u  eoiic<j!t>  wert? 
giveu  iu  the  Auditoriumt  *  new  theatre  with 
a  seating  caiiacity  of  hetween  4000  and  5000. 
At  the  end  of  the  conti-act  jieriod  the  lutwHes 
entailed  by  the  coucerts  amounted  to|l^,000, 
which  fact,  together  with  certain  nnpleasanf 
experiences  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  ha<l  l>econie 
involved  as  Musical  Director  of  the  World's 
Fair  held  in  1898,  had  a  discouraging  effect 
ni>on  the  guarantoi-s.  Originally  there  were 
tifty-two  ;  two  of  them  failed  to  pay  their 
assessments,  aud  twenty  declined  to  renew  their 
subscriptions.  The  Orchestral  Association  was 
now  reorganised,  aud  new  subscriptions  were 
asked  on  a  basis  of  a  unit  of  $50,  each  unit  to 
entitle  the  subscriV>cr  to  a  vote  for  the  trustees 
who  were  to  take  over  the  financial  adminbtra- 
tion.  An  etfort  to  create  another  three  yeiars' 
term  ftiled,  aud  the  guarantee  fund  for  the  fourth 
season  amounted  to  only  $30,000,  which  proved 
to  he  $4000  less  than  the  cost  of  the  coucert». 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  .seventh  seasons  created 
deficits  of  $27,000  and  $^9,000  respectively, 
the  last  largely  due  to  injudicious  travelling. 
The  guarantee  for  these  seasons  K-in^'  only 
SJ2,000  for  each  year  a  debt  of  $;{0.000  ae 
cumulated,  for  which  a  six-cial  subscnptioa  was 
raised.  This  was  done,  the  debts  paid,  aud  a 
contingent  fund  of  §30,000  was  created,  w  hich 
soon  disaj>|»eared  imder  the  tioml  of  losses.  On 
guarantees  raised  from  year  to  year  the  orchestra 
contitiU'd  the  concerts  until  the  final  pha.^.»  of 
the  euleriirise  was  reached.  On  Feb.  13,1903. 
tlte  {Mitrons  of  the  concerts  were  asked  by  xhf 
trustees  of  the  Ass<K'iaf  ion  to  su1's<  ril)e  to  a  {\.u-\ 
tor  the  pur]>ose  of  building  a  hail  which  should 
be  a  {icrmanent  home  of  the  organisation,  the 
theory  of  the  trustees  being  that  a  hall  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  2500  would  secure  better 
sup|iort  than  one  with  so  many  seate  that  tlieie 
was  little  if  any  inducement  to  subscrilnj  for  the 
season.  It  was  argued,  besides,  that  the  saving 
in  rentals  aud  an  income  tma  the  sama  soorot 
would  put  the  <n«h«stm  on  a  aelf-aupiiorting 
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basis.  A  sy-itcm  was  adopted  which  a{>]>ealed 
for  snbscriptiona  to  all  chwM  of  tiie  population, 
and  SOOO  suVistriptions  woir  swnwl,  ranging 
iu  amount  from  10  cents  to  S'25,000,  and 
amonnting  to  f650,000.  Building  operations 
were  begun  in  May  1904,  and  the  hall  which 
co«t  1^750,000  was  dedicated  on  Dec.  14  of  the 
Mune  year.  Ui^  to  this  time  tbe  Ionm  on 
each  season  had  l»o<'!i  as  rollnws}  Itt  season 
$5.J,000;  2nd,  gol.OOO  ;  3rd,  $49,000;  4th, 
$34,000  ;  6th,  $27,000  ;  6th,  $27,000  ;  7th, 
$39,000  ;  8th,  816,000  ;  9th,  816,000  :  10th, 
$26,000  ;  nth,  $30,000  ;  12th,  $20,000; 
18t]i,$21,000  ;  14th, $19,000 ;  15th,  $15,000. 
In  Mart-h  1907  the  treasurer,  Frederick  .T» 
Woeels,  wrote  touching  the  result  of  the  new 
pol&7  of  the  OrehesM  Aeeoeiatkm:  'The 
theory  of  the  Tnistees  has  ]>rovrd  <  orrcct,  Tlic 
ticketsales  liave  increased  every  year,  the  demand 
for  seats  hdug  saAoient  to  indtiee  the  TVostees 
to  lengthen  the  season  of  24  weeks  (4  ?  conrrrts) 
to  28  weeks  (56  concerts).  The  present  patron- 
age, together  with  the  hnilding  rentab  and 
hiring  of  tlio  hall  for  outside  attr.v  tions  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  orchestra  on  a  no- loss  basis, 
notwithstanding  the  large  interest  and  tax 
exjienditures  to  be  met.'  Mr.  Tlmiims  livefl  to 
conduct  only  live  concerts  iu  the  new  hall,  the 
last  OB  Dec  24,  1904.  He  died  on  Jan.  4, 
1905,  and  w.is  sii<  (  (h  iIkI  l.y  Frederick  A.  Stock 
(g.v.),  who  had  Utn  his  a.s-«isUnt.        H.  £.  K« 

Cl.N<  INNATI. 

Thk  Cincinnati  Sympuont  Orchbstra. 
Concerts  of  symphonic  mnsie  were  given  by  this 

org.uiisiition  from  .Inn.  iso.'i  to  Apiil  1007, 
uuder  tbe  auspices  of  the  Cincinuati  Orchestra 
Association,  whose  afhirs  are  administered  by 
a  Boanl  of  Directors  conij  oscd  of  wcjineu,  and 
supported  tinancially  by  bodies  of  shareholders, 
stockholders,  and  snheorihers  to  a  guarantee 
fund.  Tlie  Association  w.^s  or^ini^t  d  in  1895 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  culture  of  high- 
elass  orehestra)  music,  which  for  fifteen  years 
hud  been  dejtendent  Uf>on  the  sonu  what  de- 
sultory and  sporadic  efforts  of  the  Collie  of 
Mosio  of  Cincinnati.  The  concerts  of  the  first 
season,  givtn  l»ftween  .Tariuary  and  April  of 
1895,  were  divided  into  three  series  of  three 
concerts  each,  preceded  by  afternoon  public 
rehearsals,  and  were  conducted  by  Frank  Van 
der  Stucken,  Anton  Seidl,  and  Henry  Schradieek. 
Mr.  Tan  der  Stucken  was  then  engaged  as  sole 
conductor,  and  remained  such  for  twelve  years, 
daring  which  period  ten  afternoon  and  ten 
evening  concerts  were  given  annually.  At  the 
(Io.se  of  the  thirteenth  season  (1906  7),  the 
Orchestra  Association,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  disbanded  the  orchestra  and  re- 
solved to  invite  the  orchestras  of  the  ea-stern 
cities  and  Chicago  to  give  concerts  under  its 
auapicei.  B.  B.  K. 


New  Yokk. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  is  the  oldest  orchestral  body  in  con- 
tinuons  service  in  the  United  States  dt  voted  to 
the  |)erformance  of  instrumental  niusir.  In- 
cidentally it  also  extends  help  to  its  snjK  nuiuu- 
ated  meml>er8,  and  to  that  end  maintains  a 
I>ension  ftmd  created  V>y  gifts  from  its  friends, 
one  half  of  the  initiation  fees  paid  by  new 
members  on  their  election,  fines  assessed  against 
members  and  a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the 
concerts.  It  is  a  communistic  body  of  profes- 
sional musicians,  with  tiirea  claaasaof  members, 
vi/.  .\rtn.il,  Honorai-y,  and  Honorary  As.w(  iate, 
In  tlie  hrst  class  tliere  are  none  but  ])rofe8sional 
I)layers  upon  orchestral  instniments.  The  title 
of  Honorary  Jleniber  is  bestowed  bj-  vote 
of  tbe  ik)ciety  upon  musicians  whose  cmiu- 
ence  entitles  tiiem  to  that  distinction  in  the 
even  of  the  members  ;  that  of  Honorary 
Associate  upon  laymen  for  the  same  reason. 
Electkm  to  membership  in  the  three  elasses 
rc<inire9  a  xmanimous  vote.  Active  drvotion  to 
the  Society's  interests  is  enfoix-ed  on  the  jiart 
of  the  Atkatl  Members  by  a  system  of  fines. 
At  tbe  concerts  of  the  Society,  which  take 
place  only  in  the  regular  musical  season 
the  aetual  members  eraatitttte  a  litUe  less 
than  twn-tliinls  of  the  yH-rfomiers,  generally 
numbering  from  90  to  110.  The  additional 
players  are  engaged  by  the  Directors  in  the 
ordinary  way,  anrl  jiaid  the  riding  rate  of  wage. 
At  the  end  of  each  season  the  money  in  tbQ 
hands  of  the  Treasurer.save  asmall  sum  withheld 
fitr  ("iitingiiit  (XjniiKos,  is  fJiviihd  equally 
among  the  members  who  have  participated  in 
the  concerts.  All  the  officers  of  the  Society  are 
musicians  exct  j»t  the  President,  who  as  a  rule, 
is  a  citizen  of  New  York  distinguished  by  love 
of  muric  and  devotion  to  its  interests.  Hie 
conductor  need  not  bo  n  ineniber  of  the  Society, 
l)ut  must  be  elected  like  the  other  officers.  His 
salary  is  fixed  by  agreement  between  him  and 
the  Boaitl  of  Diret  toi  s.  The  rcgrdar  subscription 
concerts  of  the  Philhannonio  Society  now  (in 
1908)  number  sixteen  in  eadi  season,  and  are 
given  in  i^airs  on  VMday  afternoons  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  November  to  Ajiril,  the  pro- 
grammes of  each  of  concerts  h«ing  identical. 
Until  1 906  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Society  that  its 
name  should  not  be  used  for  any  concerts 
except  those  given  under  its  own  auspices  ;  but 
the  advent  of  'star  conductors'  le<l  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  rulein  the  hope  that  theSooiety  might 
{•articipate  in  other  concerts  than  its  own,  tluis 
adding  to  its  income  an»l  recouping  it  for 
the  large  salaries  demanded  by  the  'stars.' 
The  results  of  the  first  season  did  not  justify 
the  change.  Among  the  Honorary  MendMsrs 
of  the  Society  since  its  foundation  have 
been  Vieuxtemps  (the  first  one,  elected  iu 
1848X  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Jenny  Uad,  Sontag, 
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Alboni,  Wiiliani  Vincent  AValkcc,  ThuUx-rg, 
Mme.  I'areiia-K'>-,;i,  Kraiiz  Liszt,  Richard  Wag- 
iior,  Joachim  Half,  Antou  Babinstein,  and 

Dvofiik. 

The  hiiitory  uf  tlie  rhilharmoaic  Society  of 
New  York  had  its  Wginiii't^'  ;it  a  mootiiij^  <>f 
profeasional  iiiusiciau8  tailed  by  Ureli  Coielli 
Hill  (an  American  musician,  violinist,  and  con- 
ductor, pujiil  of  Spohr  in  CaMsel)  lirld  on  April 
2,  1S42.  Ttie  impulse  to  organi»o  such  a 
Society  seems  to  have  come  from  the  artistic 
sncce'i"^  aoliii'ved  at  a  '  Musical  SoloJiinity '  given 
iu  Juuc  1839,  iu  honour  of  tia-  memory  of  Daniel 
SohleaingM*,  one  of  the  first  thoroughly  trained 
imisirians  to  make  his  linmc  in  Nrw  York. 
The  most  promiueut  musicians  iu  the  city  were 
ivewnt  at  tiiia  meeting  and  the  meetingB  wbich 
followed,  at  whicli  the  organisation  of  the 
Society  was  perfected.  Among  them  were  Mr. 
HUl ;  A.  P.  Heinrieh,  an  eccentric  Bohemian 
composer  who  presidt-d  ;it  thr  f'li-st  tin'i'titij^',  Imt 
took  uu  further  interest  iu  tlie  allair ;  Charles 
£.  Honi  (q.v.)  ;  William  Vincent  Wallace,  who 
was  a  member  during  the  tir.st  iw  >  y. us  ; 
Alfked  Boucher,  a  connection  of  Alexandre 
Jean  Boacher  (7.  '  .);  Dr.  Edward  Hodgea, 
an  Englisli  Cathedral  musician,  afterwards 
organist  of  Trinity  Church  ;  U.  C.  Tiium  aud 
William  Soharfenberg,  pianists  of  German  birth 
and  training;  Creorge  Lodor,  a  nienilMi-  of  the 
English  family  of  musicians  of  that  name  ;  and 
D.  O.  Etienne,  a  French  pianist  who  could  play 
th'"  horn  when  leipiired.  To  Loder,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Society  throughout  the  first 
decade,  fell  the  honour  of  oondneting  the  first 
pi'rfornianoe  in  the  United  States  of  Rtcthoven'f^ 
Choral  Symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
on  May  20, 1846.  Three  oonoerts  were  given 
in  the  first  season  (1S42-43),  and  the  fust 
programme  is  such  excellent  testimony  to  the 
aerioumeea  of  the  fonnden'  aims  that  it  deserrea 
publication  here. 

Hnt  Omtnrt,  Ore.  7,  ISO— Srinphony  N'<>.  B.  In  C  mlnur.  Beet- 
buvm  (eondtKtcd  tqr  IT.  C.  Htll):  H<'>-tut  tmui  'Obrron.  WrUr 
(MikdHm  Ott't'  :  QMlnUt  in  D  iiiinc-r,  for  pUii>>!'jrto,  \  ii>l>ii,  tl<<u. 
vIolalMalla. iai<l  il  oiMi-luw.  Hiiuimvl  (MraM->.  »<h  ird  nlwrK,  HfU. 
Derwort.  Boutlitr,  l  RiMlrri:  0\rrtute  '<>t«T'>ii.'  WcVi.  (■.•'jii- 
diirtnl  hj  Mr.  Ktlrntir';  Diii't  (r  ini  '  AriiiMt.  1:  <,li!<  jMik<|jiiu« 
Ottuand  Mr.  I".  K.  H'Tti  ;  S^v iiufn.iu  •  Kiilelif.,  IWe'  li.  i .  luMr.C.  E, 
Honi) :  Ari»  Itrai  unk.  from  '  Th«  Snwl'"-'  Mimrt  iMuUme  Otlo> ; 
N'rw  Overture  in  D.  KaniwaAK  (oMnctod  br  Mr.  Tinm».  Tha 
crclM»tnk  durtiiy  til*  voral  moifc  wm  dlractad  bjr  H.  C.  Tlmnt. 

For  the  next  sixteen  years  four  regular 
concerts  were  given  each  season,  then  for  ten 
years  five.  In  the  twenty-seventh  season  the 
number  was  increased  to  six,  and  this  remained 
the  rule  until  the  fifty-sixth  season,  when  the 
number  was  increased  to  eight.  Out  of  a 
custom  of  admitting  amateurs  to  the  rehearsals 
of  the  Society  trtiieh  was  inaugurated  iik  the 
second  season  there  grew  the  so-called  jtublie 
rehearsals,  which  for  several  decades  ditfered  in 
nothing  bat  name  and  the  time  of  performance 
fh>m  the  regular  concerts.  In  1906  the  titl>- 
'public  rehearsals  '  was  abandoned  for  '  After- 
luxm  Conoerts.*    Thii  explains  the  atateroent. 


heretofore  made,  iliat  now  the  Society  gives 
sixteen  8ul>Hcriptiou  concerts  annually.    It  was 
the  custom  during  tlitj  i-.ii  ly  y<'ars  of  t  he  S«.«  ii  ty, 
when  the  juvsidtJit  was  a  professional  umsiciau 
and  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Society,  to 
leave  the  ^inducting  of  the  coneert'-  in  his 
haiidij,   though  for  a  numWr  of  years  that 
official  found  it  expedient  to  share  the  dnty 
with  the  leading  nietnhers    of  the  Societv. 
esjiecially  sueli  as  were  at  the  head  of  singing 
and  other  nuisical  aocietios.     Thus  in  the  first 
w.-a-son,  though  only  three  concerts  weic  givt-i.. 
tivc  members  olliciated  at  the  conductor  »  de^k, 
viz:  U.  C.  Hill,  H.  C.  Timm,  W.  Allure, 
Alfred  Houcher.  and  Geoige  Loder.    D.  G. 
Etieune  aided  Hill,  Loder,  and  Alpers  iu  the 
second  season.    Two  new  men,  one  of  whom 
was  destiiii-d  to  jilay  an  ijiiportant  r-'-lc  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  appeared  iu  the  seventh 
season.     They  were  ITieodore  ESsfeld,  who 
came  ft  "in  Euro|>c  with  experience  gained  in 
cuuducting  concerts  in  Paris  and  elsewhere ; 
and  Bfax  Martesek,whoBe  real  aetivities  belonged 
in  thi'  fii'M  <'fo]M  rii.    In  Eisfeld's  second  season 
the  directors  changed  their  policy  and  elected 
Eisfeld  sole  director  for  the  season.    In  1864 
Carl  Beromaxx  was  associattHl  with  him  and 
H.  C.  Timm,  who  was  then  president,  aud 
thereafter  for  ten  years,  sare  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  seasons  conducted  solely   by  Eis- 
feld and  the  fourteeuth  and  seventeenth  con* 
dncte<l  by  B  ergmann,  these  two  men  conducted 
alternately.      liergniaiin    was    -ule  (Kuduitor 
from  1805  to  1876.  Then  came  an  interregnum 
of  three  years  with  Dr.  Leopold  Davrosch. 
Theodore  Tii<)Ma<,  and  Adolph  Xeuendorft"  slh 
conductors.    Mr.  Thomas  was  conductor  for 
the  next  twelve  years,  Anton  SsiDL  for  the  next 
seven  (holding  the  p<^tion  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  March  28,  1898) ;  and  Ena  Pai  r 
for  four.    Under  the  artistic  administration  of 
Messrs.  Tliomas  and  Seidl,  the  Society  giew 
steadily  in  prosperity  and  reached  its  zenith.  A 
falling  otr  in  {topular  interest  during  the  Fanr 
regimeand  the  l  ine  season,  the  sixty-first,  in  whieh 
Walter  DAM&u.'iCH  was  conductor,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  custom,  which  had  gained  a 
foothold  in  some  of  the  European  capitals,  of 
engaging  a  dilTereut  conductor  for  each  concert, 
instead  of  one  for  the  entire  season.  The.sc 
'  gm-sts  *   in    the   sixty -j^econd    season  were 
Edouard  Colonno  of  Palis,  Gustav  F.  Kogel  of 
Frankfort,  Henry  J.  Wood  of  London,  Yictor 
Herljert  of  Pittsburgh,  Felix  Weingartner  oi 
Munich,  and  Richard  iStraussof  Iterlin.    In  th'* 
sixty-third  season  the  conductonj  were  (5u>tav 
F.  Kegel,  Edouard  Colonne,  ^Va3aili  Safonolf  of 
Moscow,  Felix  Weingartner,  and  Karl  Pan.Tjer 
of  lirenien  ;  Theodore  Thomas,  who  had  also 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  directors,  dird 
1"  (ere  the  concert  which  he  was  to  eunduct,  and 
Herr  Kogel  was  called  back  from  Frankfort  to 
take  his  plsoe.    In  the  sixty>foiirth  seMon  the 
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.Society's  invitatiiiu  wa.-.  accopte«l  by  Willem 
Mt'iigelberg  of  Ainstertlani,  Victor  Herlwrt, 
Max  Ficillci  ol'  Hainbiuf,'.  M.  Satoitotl,  Dr. 
Kruat  Kuuwald  of  Fmuktort,  and  Fritz  Stciii- 
baeh  of  OldlliglM.  At  the  end  of  this  season  an 
(-ngagement  was  made  with  M.  Sufonot)  an  solo 
conduotor  for  tiiree  years.  To  carry  out  tlase 
new  iiolicies  antunberof  pnblic-apirited  citizens 
]>lared  a  cimaidmble  ftud  at  the  lervioe  of  the 
bociuty. 

(For  a  history  of  the  Society  see  TAe  PhUkar- 

mimic  S'<fi'fn  (If'  Xrir  York,  a  nii-iiiorial  by 
Henry  Edward  ivrehbiel  [lublished  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Fiftkth  AnniTersary  of  the 
foundiii;^'  of  the  SfK-iety,  April  1892,  London, 
Novello,  Ewer  &  Cu.)  u.  £.  K. 

The  New  York  Sthpuont  Sooibtt.  This 
or<,'aiiisatii>n  is  a  successor,  ffrjinr  it"  not  d>:  facto, 
of  a  Society  of  like  name,  which  was  founded  in 
1878  by  Dr.  Leopold  Daxrosch.  Daring  the 
earlj-  years  of  its  exist'  Hic  the  Xew  Yfirk 
Symphony  iiociety  maintained  an  exceedingly 
aotiTe  competition  with  the  orchestraof  Theodore 
Thomas,  and  the  rivahy  of  the  organisations 
had  much  to  do  with  familiariBing  tlie  New 
York  public  with  the  works  of  the  German, 
French,  and  Ihissian  coniiKisers  as  fiist  as  tin  v 
were  published,  and  even  before,  since  Dr. 
DamroBch  and  Mr.  Thomas  were  both  in  the 
liabit  of  seeuring  inanusi  ript  copies  of  their 
compositioua  from  the  leading  authors  of  Europe. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Damrosoh  in  1886  his 
son  Walter  succeeded  to  the  conductorship  of 
the  Society,  and  has  remained  its  adiuinistrativo 
aa  well  as  artistic  head  eTer  since.  The  Society 
has  imssH'd  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  has 
several  times  appeared  to  be  moribund,  only  to 
be  awakened  to  renewed  life  by  its  energetic 
and  indefatigable  conductor.    The  con*  '  i  ts  were 

Snnitted  to  lapse  iu  1899,  when  Mr.  Danirosch 
voted  a  year  to  oompoeition  ;  again  when  he 
travelled  with  his  own  oi>era  coni[>aiiy,  and  still 
ai^in  when  he  became  conductor  for  a  season 
(1902-S)  of  the  Philharmonio  Society  of  New 
York(9.v.).  Retiring  from  that  lost  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  oiipuiised  what  for  four  years  was  called 
the  New  York  S3rniphouy  Orchestra,  on  a  co- 
operative l>a.si.s,  profit  and  lo«  being  shared  by 
the  members  of  the  organisation  and  a  committee 
of  guarantoi-s.  The  plan  proved  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  the  spring  of  1907  the  guarantors 
called  the  old  Symphony  Society  back  to  life, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  under  the  old  style  and 
in  the  old  manner,  paying  the  players  weekly 
wages  throughout  the  season,  and  assuming  all 
financial  res|ionsibiIities.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  determined  to  increase  the  number  of 
coTicerts  in  New  York  City  to  twenty-eight, 
half  of  them  to  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
In  the  season  1905-6  Felix  Weingartner  alter- 
nated with  Mr.  DamroHch  in  conducting  concerts 
in  New  York  an<l  other  cities ;  for,  unlike  the 
FhUhamionio  Sodetj,  this  buid  maksa  tours 


to  many  cities  and  towns  iu  the  United  Sutes. 
It  also  remainsintaet  during  the  summer  nioia!i>, 
and  provides  nuisic  lor  !arr;i-  and  fashionalile 
resorts  near  I'liiladelpliia  and  Chicago.  II.  E.  K. 

Pkcu'Le's  SvMi'HoNv  CoNcKiirs  of  New 
^"^ll:K.  Under  this  title  a  series  otConcert"  are 
annually  given  iu  the  chief  American  city  by 
an  orchestos  of  excellent  proportions  and  artistic 
character,  and  with  progianimcs  of  a  high  class, 
for  which  there  is  little  more  than  a  nominal 
charge  for  admission,  the  prices  Tavying  from 
ten  cents  to  fifty.  Tlie  concerts  an  also  given 
in  {>airs,  lirst  in  the  large  kail  of  Cooper  Union, 
situated  in  the  densely  )iopnUted  district  known 
as  the  Ro-st  Side  ;  tlien  in  Carnegie  Hall,  tlie  hoiuf 
of  all  the  lashionable  concerts,  the  purpose  being 
to  reach  all  classes  of  the  i)eople  whoss  tastes 
the  concerts  are  designed  to  educate.  Under 
the  title  'The  People s  Symphony  Concerts' 
auxiliary  chamber  concerts  are  also  given  by 
local  couiViiiKitions  of  [  i  ;^.  All  theconcerts, 
which  were  called  into  being  by  Franx  Xavier 
Arena  in  1902  and  have  been  direoted  1^  him 
ever  since,  arc  given  under  tlie  auspices  of  an 
organisation  incon>orated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  are  maintained  largely 
by  the  contributions  of  ]  hilanthropic  persons 
interested  iu  musical  culture. .  These  contribu- 
tions range  ftom  #2500,  which  sum  entitles  the 
donor  to  be  a  founder,  to  a  dollar  a  year. 
Keceipts  and  expenses  are  about  $12,000  a  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  11^06  the  oigaiiisation  had 
a  ]>ennaiiently  invested  fund  of  the  same 
amount  H.  E.  K. 

YovKo  PEon.E'«  Stwwioxt  Concerts  of 
New  Yokk.  For  the  purjiose  of  giving  children 
and  young  people  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
hear  standwd  symphonic  works  bnt  alao  to 
become  familiar  witl>  their  structure  and  con- 
tents Frank  Dauuoscu  organised  an  annual 
series  of  concerts  under  the  above  title  in  1898. 
Appreciation  of  the  com  posit  ions  is  helped  by 
explanatory  remarks  made  by  the  conductor,  in 
which  tiie  forms  are  briefly  analysed  and  the 
jioetic  contents  suggested,  themes  and  [  liia-.  s 
being  played  in  illustration  by  the  onh'  stra. 
The  concerts  are  given  at  popular  piic.  s,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  ot"  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  receive  tickets  at  half  price.  Inasnmch  aa 
the  orchestral  has  full  symphonic  dimensions, 
that  of  the  New  York  .Symphony  Society  being 
emi>loyed  and  solo  artists  are  fmjnently  en- 
gaged, the  expenses  are  not  always  covered, 
tlioiigh  for  years  all  the  seats  in  Carnegie  Hall 
have  1m  en  .subscribed  for,  and  the  resulting  deficit 
is  usually  met  by  private  subscription  of  public- 
spirited  music-lovcis.  The  management  of  the 
concerts  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  committee  of 
kdies;  there  is  no  ullicial  organisation.  B.  E.  K. 

rilll.  ADKM'HIA. 

The  rinLAiiELriiiA  Oiu  iiestua,  whose  allairs 
are  administered  by  the  Philadel^ia  Orchestra 
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AflgocUtioii,  tided  by  oommittoes  of  ladies 
from  towns  and  cities  contiguous  to  Phila- 
delphia, was  organised  in  1 900.  The  Orchestra 
Anoeutiaii  ia  wapoatA  of  aVK>ut  300  men  and 
women,  ]>rominent  in  social  and  artistic  atikirs, 
who  annually  guarantee  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise. Until  now  (1908)  the  yearly  losses  have 
ranged  fronj$.'rt,006  to  ?70,000, but  PhilaiJelpliia 
has  rei^atcd  the  story  of  Chicago  in  its  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  i<lt  ;il  which  it  has  set 
for  itself  in  respect  of  orclu'-tral  music.  The 
liist")  y  of  the  Philadelphia  Orciiestra  does  not 
ditlf !  i^sentially  from  that  of  a  number  of  the 
otlier  institutions  discus-w  il  in  this  article  ; 
though  the  desire  of  the  city's  society  element 
to  have  adequate  pcrformftnoes  of  oixra  as  a 
feitnre  of  tlie  social  season  wiis  largely  instm- 
meutal  in  its  formation.  Il<'nders  of  the  article 
in  this  Dictionary  on  Oter  v  in  the  U.S.  (vol. 
iii.  pjt.  46'3-172)  will  have  observed  that  for  a 
long  time  in  the  latter  (>art  of  the  1 8th  and  the 
first  decade*  of  tlie  19th  centuries  Philadelphia 
was  a  \igorous  rival  of  Xew  York  in  operatic 
activity,  but  that  in  the  course  of  time 
■npremacy  went  to  the  Utter  city.  So  long  as 
Thefxliire  Thomas  was  a  factor  in  the  orchestral 
music  of  the  eastern  cities,  his  orchestra  gave 
concerts  with  greater  or  less  rsgularity  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  the  abandonment  of  his  individual 
enterprises  in  1891  left  the  music-lovers  of  the 
old  Federal  capital  withoat  regular  concerts  of 
high-class  orchestral  music.  Tlie  Boston  Or- 
chestra, on  its  travels,  supplied  the  want  for 
seretal  years,  but  oonld  not  satisfy  the  ambitions 
of  a  city  )>roj>erly  proud  of  th<'  part  which  it 
had  played  in  the  political,  commercial,  social, 
and  artistie  history  oftiie  oonntiy.  Ia  the 
season  of  1 894>9S  thern  ;v,is  something  like  an 
awakening  of  thodonuautmusioal  interests  of  the 
oi^.  In  1895-96  a  oommittee  mm  formed  to 
promote  an  o]>era  «r>.isnTi,  an'l  n  season  of  o|)cra 
in  English  of  forty  performances  was  given  under 
a  goarantee  trith  Mr.  Chutar  Hinriehs  as 
dirsctor.  In  the  next  season  Mr.  Walter 
Damroach  supplied  local  o^teratio  needs;  in 
1897*98  Messrs.  Damroseh  and  Ellis,  and 
is  1898-99  Mr.  C&arles  Ellis  alone  with  Mr. 
Damroseh  aa  condiictor  and  director.  There- 
after, the  local  committee  of  opera  gnarantors 
made  annual  aiTangenients  f<»r  ojiera  from  year 
to  year  with  Maurice  Gran  and  Heiniich 
Conrisd. 

During  this  jicriod  of  ojM-ratif  interest  or- 
chestral matters  were  also  in  a  ferment.  While 
Mr.  Hinriehs  was  director  of  the  opem  he  gave 
orchestral  (wncerts,  and  tried  to  develop  a  sym- 
phonic hand  out  of  the  material  which  he  found 
at  hand.  In  the  same  season  the  Musical  Fnnd 
Society,  an  old  foundation,  creati'd  loii'litions 
which  nmde  it  [possible  for  a  local  concert  or- 
chestra, the  Gcrmania,  to  increase  the  nnmlnT 
of  its  members  and  to  give  a  series  of  Friday 
aftemoonconoerts  under  the  direction  of  William 


StoU,  Jr.,  a  well-knowni  violinist.  The  concert* 
of  the  Gcnnania  continued  for  two  years^  whora- 
upon  Henry  Ooldoii  Tlittiider,  director  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  Choral  Society,  took  up  the  work 
and  out  of  the  same  material  organised  a  Phila- 
(lelphia  Orchestra  ;  his  concerts,  like  those  of  Mr. 
Stoll,  however,  were  tentative  in  character,  and 
served  chieily  to  disclose  the  inadequacy  of  the 
players.  After  five  yeai-s  of  these  praiseworthy 
but  futile  eflbitsannmberof  the  most  prominent 
men  and  women  in  social  and  musical  circle-^ 
fonne<l  the  Orchestral  Assoi-iation.  Some  of 
the  foremost  workers  in  the  new  cnterjirise 
were  the  cultivated  amateurs  who  had  foniicfi  a 
'Symphony  Society  of  l'hiladel)'liia '  in  l^^»3, 
with  Dr.  W,  W.  (Ulchrist  as  conductor ;  this 
Society  gave  conoert.s  from  time  to  time  until 
the  new  orcheiilra,  a  brief  forerunner  of  the 
l>i<  sent  oiganisation,  appeared  on  the  UeM. 
This  new  orchestra  gave  two  concerts  in  the 
sjtring  of  1900  with  Fritz  Schcel  as  conductor. 
Mr.  Scheel  had  been  anassistsnt  to  Dr.  von  Bulow 
in  Haiiiburi;,  an<l  was  a  man  of  fine  musical  i>art.<^ 
and  splendid  energy.  The  success  of  the  two  con- 
certs was  such  as  to  indnce  the  Association  to 
send  him  abroad  to  recruit  the  orchestra,  and 
make  of  it  a  lirst-class  symphonic  organisation. 
The  first  rsgnlar  season  of  <ho  newly  nomited 
orchestra  was  given  in  IPOO  l,  and  ffiii  that 
time  till  his  death  in  February  1907,  Mr. 
Scheel  remaiiMd  conductor  of  the  band ;  ho  was 
Rucceedc<l  in  the  season  of  1907-8  by  Karl 
Pohlig.  The  i'hiladelphia  Orchestra  does  not 
confine  its  rainistrationa  to  Philadelpllia,  bnt 
besides  twenty  afternoon  and  twenty  eveninj; 
concerts  there,  gives  concerts  each  year  in  other 
neighlMoring  towns  and  dtisa,  snch  aa  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Trenton,  N.J., 
Easton,  Pa.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  h.  e.  k. 

PlTTSBUBCH. 

PrrramntoH  Smraoirr  OmcBWsnuL  The 

incriitivi-  tn  organise  a  psmUHlsnt  concert 
orchestra  iu  Pittsburgh,  PennsiylTania,  came 
witfi  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  city  of  a 
building  that  should  contain  a  librarv.  aii; 
gallery,  museum,  and  music  hall.  The  building 
was  dedicated  in  1895,  and  the  Art  SodefQr 
undert<X)k  to  raise  fnii'ls  to  supjiort  an  orchestra 
for  three  years.  The  first  season  of  the  Or- 
chestra was  begnn  on  Feb.  27,  1896.  Fkedcrio 
AiifMEit  was  conductor.  Twenty  concerts 
were  given  that  year  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in 
the  two  years  following,  twenty  in  Pittsburgh 
an'l  in  other  towns,  seven  in  the  ssason  1896-97, 
and  five  in  1897-98.  Mr.  Archer  was  chiefly 
known  as  an  organist,  but  he  had  had  some  ex* 
perienoe  in  the  English  provinces  as  a  conductor. 
He  was  Bur)cee<lwl  as  conductor  by  Victor  Hxn- 
BKRT  in  1898.  In  the  season  of  1 .898-99  the  con- 
certs given  nunibere<l  twenty  in  Pittsburgh  and 
nineinother  places.  The  next  ssason  the  number 
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1  tlie  regular  serit  s  wa,  iucreaaed  to  thirty-six, 
nl  so  it  remained  for  the  next  tive  years.  At 
ae  a&me  time  the  Orchestra  enteied  upou  a 
:iuob  gi'onter  aetivity  in  giving  (wnewte  outside 
•f  Pittabur^h.    Tours  were  uudi  i  takeii,  and  the 
ionoerta  varied  in  number  from  twenty -seven  to 
forty-fi've.     In  11H>4  Mr.  Herbert  was  saooeeded 
I'y  Kmil  Pai'K,  who  for  five  years,  from  1893  to 
1898,  had  bc-cn  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orche.stra.    The  number  of  concerts  in 
the  Pittsburgh  seMon  was  reduced  to  thirty; 
but   ill   that  seiisoii  fnrty-thret'  concertH  were 
l^veu  iu  otliur  citit«i  and  towns  and  eighty-hve 
in  the  season  of  1905«6. 

From  tlie  boj^iiuiing  the  Art  Society  of  Pitts- 
but;gb.  has  l>eeu  res^nsible  for  the  Orcheetra ; 
but  it  has  asked  of  the  pablic  gnarantaeo  of  a 
fixed  aum  in  iteriods  of  three  yeai-s,  each  repre- 
senting the  term  for  which  the  conductor  is 
engaged.     The  first  year  the  total  guarantee 
was  $25,000.    Each  year  the  sum  has  been  in- 
crea-st'd,  until  for  the  three-year  tcnn  Ijeginning 
with  the  season  of  1904-5  the  amount  was 
$40,000  a  year.    At  no  time  In  the  history 
of    the    organisiition   has    it   been  necessary 
to  ask  tlie  ^'uarantors  to  pay  tlie  maximum  of 
their  subset  ipt  ions,  but  the  deficit  in  the  fiist 
eleven  yeai-s  was  over  $2riO,000.    It  is  BOt 
expected  that  the  Orchestra  shall  pay  exjionses  ; 
in  fact,  the  Corauiitteu  of  the  Art  Society  has 
declared  that  its  maintensaoe  onght  to  be 
rc;,'anled  as  an  obligation  upon  the  public- 
spiiited  and  well-to-do  citizens  of  Pittsbiu-gh. 
The  out-of-town  concerts  hsve  formed  sn  in- 
creasingly important  jart  of  the  activities  of 
the  Orchestra,  and  through  them  its  influence 
has  been  great  in  Clerehnd,  Btiflalo,  Toledo, 
and  Detroit,  and  particularly  in  Toronto  and 
other  Canadian  cities  and  towns.     As  at  pre- 
'       sent  (1908)  constituted,  the  Orchestra  numbers 
sixty-five  jdayers.  B.  A. 

SYMPSOS',  CHRISTOPHWI.     See  SlMlVOK, 
ai(^.-,  pp.  4^^-466. 
*  SYNCOPATION.    [An  alteration  of  regular 

'       rhythm,  jirofluccd  by  placiii<r  tlie  strongest 
'        emphnris  ou  part  of  the  bar  not  usually  aoceu  ted. 
In  a  bar  of  common  time,  the  simplest  form  of 
syncoiation  is  produced  by  giving  three  notes 
of  the  value  of  a  crotchet,  a  minim,  and  a  croteliet 
'         respectively.    This  last  crotchet  w  often  tieil 
on  to  the  first  crotchet  of  the  next  bar,  s" 
that  for  several  bars  the  displaced  accentuatiDii 
obtains  tho  mastery.    The  fourth  sjtccics  of 
Strict  OouimRroiicT  (see  anie,  p.  724)  is  in 

in  syncojiatioii,]  Itt  the  Coda  of  the  gieat 
Overture  '  Leonora  No.  3 '  iieethoven  has  a 
passage  given  out  syncopated  on  the  wind 
and  naturally  on  the  strings,  then  vice  v>:rs(t. 
It  was  not,  however,  always  sufficient  for 
Beethoven's  requirements,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  well-known  2>lace  in  the  Sofasczo  of 
the  Eroica,  where  he  first  gives  a  pssnge  in 
8yu(x>|Mtion— 


and  then  repeats  it  in  common  time,  which  in 
this  iiisunce  may  be  taken  ss  an  extreme  form 

of  syncopation. 


Schumann  was  fonder  of  syncopation  than 
any  other  comi>oser.  His  works  supply  many 
instances  of  whole  short  movements  so  synco- 
pated throughout  that  the  ear  loses  its  reckon- 
ing, and  the  impression  ol  r  mtra-tchipo  is  lost : 
e.g.  Kinderscenen,  No.  10  ;  Fa.sehingsschwank, 
No.  1,  and,  most  noticeable  of  all,  the  ojieniug 
bar  of  the  *  Manfred '  Overture. 


"Wagner  has  one  or  two  examples  of  e.xcee<l- 
ingly  complex  syncopation :  an  accompaniment 
figure  in  Act  2  of  *  Tristan  und  Isolde/  which 
rant  thus  throu^out 

AruhniU. 


and  a  somewhat  similar  figure  iu  Act  1  of  '  Got- 
terdammerung '  (the  scene  known  as  '  Hsgen's 
watcli  '),  where  the  (Hiavei-s  of  a  TJ  8  bar  ai.- 
80  tieti  AH  to  convey  the  impression  of  t>-4. 
The  prelude  to  Act  2  of  the  same  work  {ovsents 
a  still  more  curious  siMcitnen,  no  tWO  bars 
iiaviug  at  all  the  same  accent. 


Uolto  MfxUntto. 


[The  figure  at  the  beginning  of  Tchaikovsky's 
stitng  qoiartet  in  D,  op.  11,  is  sn  mteresting 
instance  of  »yncopati<m  osnied  out  for  many 

bars  at  a  tiiue. 


Brshms's  favourite  device  of  crossing  rhythms 

in  triple  time  is  not  usually  called  syncopa- 
tion, though  it  belongs  to  tite  same  class  of 
devices.]  v.  c. 

SYNTAGMA  MUSICJUM.  See  Pkabtobius, 
vol.  iii.  p|).  80'.. 808. 

SYREN.    [See  Sikkx,  aaie,  p.  4  71.] 
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SYRINX 


SZVMANOWSKA 


SYRINX.    [See  Paxdeas  Pipe,  vol  uL 

till. 

SYSTEM.    Theeollection  of  staves  necessary 

for  the  ('«iii|>lft>'  sfoiv  of  a  jijcce — in  n  string 
<|u:irtet,  or  an  oniinary  vocal  acore,  four  ;  a 
TF.  trio,  four  ;  a  PF.  quartet,  five ;  and  so  on. 
Two  or  more  of  tlxsf  will  go  on  .1  i-n.'--.  ami 
then  we  apeak  of  the  upper  or  lower  »y:jtem, 
etc.  o. 

SZ.\RVADY,  Madamj  .  Soo  Ci.\v-<S/.\k- 
VAI'V,  vol.  i.  p.  548,  and  add  date  of  death, 
in  Paris,  Sept  1,  1907. 

SZYMANOWSKA.  Mvuif,  a  rlistiiiKnished 
pianist  of  her  day,  who  would,  however,  hanlly 
have  been  remembered  but  for  Goethe's  infatua- 
tion for  lur.  She  was  horn  about  1790,  of 
Polisli  parents  named  Wolowski,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  John  Field's  at  Moscow.  She  travelled 
nuioh  in  (Jennany,  Franw.  ami  Enuil  uiil.  m  l 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  of  cholera  in  August  1631. 
One  of  her  danfifhters  married  the  famons  Polish 
I"h  I  Mickit'wii  '.  '.vlinin  she  had  intro<lui  <  d  to 
Goethe  in  July  1629.    Goethe  knew  her  as 


early  as  1821,  and  evpu  tlion  overpraised  her, 
Betting  her  ulx.n-o  Humnul  ;  '  but  those  who 
do  so,'  says  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  was  then 
at  Wciiinir,'  '  tliink  more  of  her  ]>retty  fa. 
than  her  not  pretty  playing.'  Guelhe  ixuewtd 
the  acquaintance  in  August  1 823,  afe  Kgnr,  where 
she  and  Anna  Milder  were  !'Otli  sfayin<,'.  >m11s 
her  'an  incrcdilik-  player,'  and  express's  hin 
excitement  at  hearing  mnsie  after  an  interval 

of  over  tno  y.>ars  in  a  rcmarlcaMe  li  tter  to 
Zclter  of  August  24,  1823,  again  eoni[karing  her 
with  Hummel,  to  the  latter's  diaadvantajgre. 
Mmc.  S/ynianowska  ajiprars  to  have  helj>ed  to 
inspire  the  'Trilogie  dcr  Leidenschaft,'  and  the 
third  of  its  three  poems,  called  *  An»nhnmifr,' 
is  a  direct  allunion  to  In  r.  In  t^  ji  ■-li-' %v  jm  in 
Berlin.  'She  is  furiously  in  love  (rasend 
verliebt)  with  you,'  says  Zelter  to  the  poet, 
'.III']  u'iven  me  a  hundred  kisses  on  my 
mouth  for  you.' 

Her  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  PF., 
with  a  few  songs.  o. 

I  OaKft*  mmd  Mmitltnhn,  p.  2S. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA  FOR  VOL.  Ill 


p.  6,  art.  MacDOWELL,  add  that  he  died 
.t  New  York,  Jan.  24,  1907. 

P.  9^  art.  MACKENZIE,  second  column, 
ine  31j  for  '  F.  N.  Jewson '  read  'F.  B. 
Icwson.' 

\\  12,  art.  JIACPHERSON,  far  •  Charles 
Stewart*  read  'Stewart.' 

P.  16^  art  MADRIGAL,  line  1  from  end  of 
first  column, /or  'merchant*  read  'choirmau  of 
St.  Povil's.' 

P.  17,  same  article,  lines  2-^  of  first  column, 
for  '  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  *  read  '  Royal 
College  of  Music* 

P.  18,  art.  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY,  line  5, 
for  '  Euro{»e  '  read  '  London.    The  Hibernian 
Catch  Club  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  society  in 
Europe.' 

P.  19,  same  article,  lino  fi  from  end  of  second 
column,  for  '  Mr.'  read  '  Dr.* 

P.  35i  art.  MALI  BRAN,  lines  3=4  of  first 
colunm,/wr  'The  Morley  Arms,  Matlock,'  read 
'The  Mosley  Hotel,  Manchester.' 

P.  38^  art.  MANCINELLI,  last  line  but 
one,  for  'oratorio'  read  'cantata,'  and  add 
that  his  opera,  '  Paolo  e  Francesca,'  was  produced 
at  Bologna,  Nov.  1907. 

P.  43,  art  MANNS,  line  25  of  first  column, 
for  '  1847 '  rend  '  1857.'  At  end  add  date  of 
death,  March  1907. 

I'.  53^  art.  MARCH  ESI,  add  at  end  that  he 
died  ill  Paris,  Feb.  20,  1908. 

P.  58,  art.  ilARIO,  as  to  the  date  of  birth, 
the  register  of  his  baptism  in  the  cathedral  of 
Santa  Cecilia  at  Cagliari,  Oct.  18,  1810, 
8Uii[K)rta  the  date  given  by  Baker. 

V.  59,  same  article,  line  A  from  end,  add 
that  hb  farewell  apfHsarance  took  place  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1871,  in  *La  Favorita,' 

V.  62,  art.  MARSCHNER,  lino  Sii  of  first 
colunm,  add  that  '  Hans  Heiling '  was  produced 
al  lierlin,  not  Hanover, 

P.  65,  art.  MARTIN,  Sir  G.  C,  line  19, 
(/'■/f  the  lirst  wortls  'and  Evening.' 

P.  102,  art.  MEIBOM,  last  line  but  two,  for 
'  Jais '  read  '  Jan.' 

P.  152,  art.  MENDELSSOHN,  line  Ifi  of 
first  column, /ar  '1466'  read  •146a.' 


P.  18L  art.  MERSENNUS,  line  16.  add 
that  his  most  important  work  is  Harmonie 
Univcrselle  (1636),  as  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  article.  Line  fi  from  end,  dde  '  Traicl4  de 
V argue  (1635),'  as  that  is  part  of  the  J/annoiiie 
L'nivemclU, 

P.  200,  art.  MIDAS,  line  9,  add  that  it  was 
played  privately  at  Lurgan  in  1760,  and  brought 
out  at  the  Crow  Street  "Theatre,  Dublin,  Jan.  22^ 
1762.    w.  IL  o.  F. 

P.  201,  art  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S 
DREAM,  last  line  but  two,  far  '  Sunday '  lead 
'Saturday.' 

P.  243,  art  MONK,  E.  G.,  line  16,  far 
'Collins*  read  'Calkin.' 

P.  258,  art.  ilOOREIIEAD,  line  16,  for 
'  1880'  r«ui  '  1800.' 

P.  262,  art.  MORITZ,  Landgraf  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  for  an  account  of  Dowland's  \isit,  see 
vol.  L  p.  725a,  and  Peacham's  Compleat  Oentle- 
vian  (1634),  p.  99,  for  a  tribute  to  the  Land- 
graPs  skill. 

P.  278,  art  MOUNTAIN,  add  that  in  1761 
he  was  one  of  the  Rotunda  Band  in  Dublin, 
and  in  1765-85  was  leader  of  the  Dublin  City 
^Music.  He  was  api)ointed  to  Covent  Garden 
in  1794  in  succession  to  Baumgarten.    w.  H.  o.  F. 

P.  315,  art.  MUHLFELD,  add  date  of  death, 
June  1,  1907. 

P.  318,  art.  MUFFAT,  the  date  of  '  Com- 
ponimenti  musicali '  is  shown  by  Mr.  P. 
Robinson,  of  Rusholme,  Manchester,  to  be  a 
good  deal  later  than  1727.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  referred  to  in  the  title  did  not 
become  Grand  Duke  till  July  1737,  and  was 
not  even  selected  (provisionally)  till  Oct  1735. 
As  the  Emjieror  died  in  1740,  we  get  1735  and 
1740  as  the  extreme  limits. 

P.  325,  art  MUSIC- PRINTING,  line  12 
from  end  of  first  column,  for  '  changed  his  name 
to '  reati  '  was  followed  by. ' 

P.  327,  same  article,  lines  4-8  from  end  of 
scoond  column,  the  sentence  in  square  brackets 
refers  to  the  first  use  of  lithography  in  English 
music-printing  ;  Alois  Scncfelder,  the  inventor 
of  lithography,  printed  music  from  the  first,  Li^ 
about  1796  ;  he  was  connected  with  the  firm 
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of  Andrt  «t  OflSmbMh.    See  tb«  notin  of 

Sencfelder  in  the  Alhjnn.  Deutsche  Biographie. 

P.  337,  art  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
00LLECTI0N8  OF,  inflie  Itotinseoondwlaiiui, 
Leyden,  now  in  section  6,  under  Germany, 
should  be  placed  in  section  7,  under  Hid- 
land. 

P.  34  7,  art.  NXHELI.  in  the  s-  rond  line  of  the 
musical  illustration  in  tirst  oolunm,  add  a  bsss 
dsf  bofim  the  last  chord. 

P.  349,  art.  NANIXI,  O.  M.,  add  that  a 
bibliography  of  his  works  is  in  the  Kirchen- 
mmOMitAtt  JahrbuA  fbr  1891 ;  sea  the  same 
pabliOfttion  for  1898,  )>.  29. 

P.  852,  art.  NAPEAVNIK,  line  2,  for 

P.  363,  art,  NERUDA,  line  11  of  second 
column,  add  that  Ludwig  Norman  died  in 
188S. 

P.  387,  art  NOXl^  line  13  from  end  of 
•rtiole,/or '  J.  L.  HoUon  *rtad  '  J.  C.  Hotton.' 

P.  S92,  art  NORWICH  FESnVAL,  add 
that  a  reference  to  Antmla  of  ihr  Xor/olk-  and 
Jforwieh  Triennial  Musical  FestiixUs  by  R.  H. 
Legge  and  W.  E.  Hansell,  1896. 

P.  412,  !i!t.  NOVELLO,  add  that  Clara 
Norello  (CounteasOigliucoi)(liedatRome,March 
12  1908. 

P.  416,  art  OAKELEY,  add  that  be  died 

at  Eastbourne. 

P.  421,  art.  OBOE  D'AMORE,  add  that  it 
is  used  in  the  score  of  Straiiss's  '  Heldenlebeii.* 

P.  443,  art.  OPERA,  lino  26  of  second  column, 
dele  the  words  'though  he  was  by  birth  an 
Italian.' 

P.  483,  art.  ORATORIO,  line  29  from  end 
of  second  column,/or  '  Friedniann  *  read'  Friede- 
mann.' 

P.  672,  art.  OSULLIVAN,  add  that  he 
died  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Feb.  1,  1908. 

P.  677,  art.  OU.SELEY,  first  lino  of  asoond 
column,  for  '  Cliurch  '  n(i4  '  ChiHoj^c.' 

P.  r)'J5,  art.  I'AGANINl,  line  5  from  end  of 
secuiid  ouhunii,  ^br  *T.  B.  Orsmar'  read 
•J.  IJ.  Cniin-r.' 

P.  620,  art.  PARISIAN  SYMPHONY,  Une 
9  from  end  of  leoond  column,  fir  *  1788 '  read 
1778.' 

P.  tVJ5,  art  PARRY,  line  4  from  end  of 
aecond  column,  >br  *1866'  read  '  1886.'  Add 
that  Parry  was  compelled,  through  ill-health, 
to  resign  the  Oxford  lYofessonihip  iu  1908. 

P.  630,  art  PART-BOOKS,  line  27  of 
second  column, /or  *1560'  read  '1567,'  and 
three  lines  below, /or  « 1606  *  read  '  1614.' 

P.  648,  art  PA8SACA0LIA,  add  that 
Rheinbcrger  wrote  an  example  in  which  the 
theme  appears  on  succesaivo  degrees  of  the 
scale,  and  Arensky  devised  one  of  aiz  crotchets 
in  ."^1-4  time,  80  tbat  each  note  in  torn  reeoivas 
the  accent. 

P.  664,  art  PATRICK,  Richard,  the 
•enrice  lefenred  to  in  lines  8-6  is  by  Nathaniel 


Pfctrick,  organist  of  Worcester  Cathednl  in 

1597. 

P.  663,  art  PEDAL,  line  11,  /or  '1786' 
rtad  *  1772.' 

P.  677,  art  PERnOLESI,  in  list  of  works, 
Section  III.,  add  another  '  Laudato  pueri '  for 
canto  aolo,  vocal  quartet,  strings  and  wind,  the 
MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Santiui  Library. 

P.  679,  art  PERI,  line  22  from  end  of  article, 
add  that  Ptoi  died  in  1888.  Two  lines  beknr, 
add  th.<it  .some  numben  of  'Dafiie' Were  din* 
covered  at  Brussels. 

P.  880,  art  PERIODICAI^  KUSIOAIs 
line  4  of  article,  dele  '  small.'  Line  1 8  of  seooixl 
column,  for '  March  10 '  read  '  M^rch  18.' 

P.  681,  same  artiele,  line  6  of  fliit  colnmn, 
/or  '  1847  '  read  '1852.'  Line  SO  of  aeoend 
column,  /or  '  8vo '  read  '  quarto.' 

P.  688,  «une  artiele,  line  7  of  second  column, 
for  'monthly'  read  'weekly.* 

P.  684,  same  article,  line  7  of  first  column, 
add  thattbe  IriA  ifu$iail  Monthly  existed  from 
March  1902  to  Feb.  1903. 

P.  696,  art  PFEIFFER,  G.  J.,  add  that  he 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1908. 

P.  707,  art  PHILIPS,  line  22  ftom  end  of 
second  column,  add  that  another  arrangement  of 
the  same  pavan,  entitled '  Wy  Engelen  gret,'  is  iu 
W.Bwart's '  Den  Lnst-Hof  der  i^nweMoi^elBe' 
(Amsterdam,  1603),  p.  38. 

P.  709,  at  end  of  same  article,  add  tJiat  a 
volume  of  masses  was  published  losthumousi y, 
(see  the  KircJienmtisHrali'sches  JaJtrhnrh,  1S99, 
p.  89).     This  is  identical  with  a  book  entered 
in  a  list  of  tlie  musical  Library  of  John  IV., 
King  of  Portugal  (1649),  as  No.  599  :— 'Missaa 
y  Salmos  .  .  .  a  8  &  9  .  .  .  Obras  postu- 
mas.'    After  this  comes  a  volume  of  'Mottetea 
.  .  .  a  8,  2  pirtcs,*  also  described  as  posthu- 
mous works,  tlifni<;li  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
an  eight-part '  Cantiones  $acrae '  of  161S  be  not 
intended.     Of  the  Ma^i-Si^s  and  Fkalma  HO  C(^iy 
is  at  present  known  to  exist. 

P.  723,  art  PIANOFORTE,  line  21  of  second 
column,  add  that  J.  C.  IJach  published  a  Sonata 
for  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  'pour  le  Clavecin 
ou  Forte>Piano^*  abont  1767*68,  not  lat«r  tbaa 
the  latter  year. 

P.  732,  same  article,  lines  16-17  of  secoud 
column,  for  the  title  of  C.  P.  K  Bach's  treatiaa^ 
read  '  Femtek  Hber  die  wakn  Aft  da»  Clavier 
zu  spielen,' 

P.  796,  art  PORTMAN,  RlCBAitD,  add 

that  he  taught  the  virginals  in  1651.  and  th.it  in 
1656  he  is  mentioned  as  having  recently  died. 
(QueUfn- Lexikon. ) 

P.  816,  art.  PROFESSOR,  line  3  from  end 
of  first  column, /or  '  1847  '  read  '  1845.'  Line 
13-19  of  second  column,  this  sentence  rsfeie 
to  the  condition  of  tlie  ]>rofi  s-rn.ship  in  fonner 
times,  the  present  Professor  not  being  expected 
to  live  in  Dublin,  or  to  oondnct  the  Choral 
Society. 
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8 '2 7,  art.  TROSKE,  add  a  referrncp  to  the 
ogra^'liy  in  Kirchcninmikalisdica  Jahrbicch 
.894,  with  a  diary  kept  l»y  Proske  while  in 

r- 

.  832,  art.  PSALTER,  line  26  from  end  of 
column,  J'or  '{>salm8'  read  •conii>o»itiona.' 

888,  line  6  of  second  colamn,  add  that 
vcen  1550  and  1558  six  •ditiooaof  Stam- 
1  were  printed. 

*.  888,  footnote  8,  /or  «Tho  vaaiqa9  copy* 

d  'The  copy  consulted.' 
P.  834,  line  9  from  end  of  second  coliuan,/or 
iro  interesting  attempts '  read  *  a  most  in- 
mating  attempt '  Line  6  from  end,  for  '  One ' 
ed  *  It.'  Line  5  from  end,  </W<  *  tlie  other  to 
e  68th. •  For  •  In  both '  read  '  Here.' 
P.  885,  ooL  1,  after  the  titJe  of  <he  1560 
Ation  add  tho  reference  to  footnote  1,  and  add 
The  same  title,  practically  word  lor  word, 
speaxB  in  the  Englith  editioiiof  1561,  the  only 
nown  copy  of  Avhich  is  in  the  library  of  the 
ociety  of  Antiquaries,'  etc.  Line  5  from  end 
f  oolnmn  remove  the  footnote  reference  after 
he  word  *  aflerward.s.  *  Lino  4  from  end,  for 
this  "work'  rmd  '  the  edition  of  15ti0.' 

P.  836,  second  column,  lines  3-4,/ar  '  forty- 
fonr,  of  which  twenty-three '  read  *  f(nty<two, 
of  which  twenty- four.'    Line  7,  for  '  five  '  rrad 
*ax.'     Line  10,  after  '130th'  add  '50th, 
127th,  129th,  and  "Oommandaments."'  Omit 
lines  13-19  of  same  imragraph.    Line  8  before 
the  musical  exam]>le,  /or  *  sixty-tbree '  read 
*  sixty-two.*  Same  line,  for  *  twenty- two '  read 
'  twenty- four.'      The  harmonised  version  of 
Vs.  100  in  the  same  column  is  from  Claudin  le 
Jeune's  collection,  Leydcn,  1633. 

P.  886,  column  1,  lines  3-4,  omit  the  sentence 
he^nnning  'The  145th,'  and  add  the  footUOte 
reference  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

P.  887,  line  18  of  fint  oolrnnn,  >br  'the 
unique  coiiy  is  in  the  John  Ryland  '  l  ead  '  a 
copy  is  in  the  John  Rylands.'  Line  2  below 
the  title  of  1582  edition,  after  *  sixty-five '  add 
'including  a  few  duplicates.'  Same  line, /or 
'  14 '  rend  '10,'  and  in  the  next  line, /or 'Seven' 
read  '  Nine.'  Lines  6-12,  below  the  same  title, 
omit  the  sentenoee  from  *  Nothing  more  has 
besn  tiken '  down  to  'aet  to  similar  words.' 


P.  837,  second  column,  line  18,  after  '  ISei  * 
add  '  1562.'  Line  24,  after  '  and  '  add  '  those 
of  1570,  1578,  1588,  1584,  1588,  1690.' 

r.  839,  second  column,  in  the  title  of 
Daman's  1579  jmlter,  /or  'Damon'  rrad 
'  Daman  '  and  for  '  unseemly '  read  '  uuseemely.' 

P.  840,  first  oefaimii,  line  28,  omit  'four.* 
Omit  also  note  1  on  same  page. 

P.  840,  second  column,  in  the  title  of 
Demaa's  seoond  hook,  for  *  differing  from  the 
former  in  respect  th&t'  read  'in  which  Sett.' 
After  the  title,  line  7,  /or  '  Twelve '  read 
•Fourteen,'  line  8,  /or  'one'  read  'five,'  and 
for  '  in  single  common  measure '  read  '  among 
tlieni  the  tune,'  etc.  Line  10  from  end  of  same 
coliunn,  /or  'twenty-nine'  read  'thirty-one.' 
Line  9  from  end,  /or  '  tweuty-seven  '  read 
'  t^venty-eix.'  Line  8  fnm  end,  for  *  Five '  read 
'  Four.' 

P.  841,  lines  2  and  8  of  first  oolnmn,  omit 

the  words  '  two  '  and  '  London  and.'  Same 
column,  line  16, /or  'two'  read  'three.' 

P.  842,  seoond  oolnmn,  line  25,  /or  'five' 
read  'foor.*     Line  26,  /or  *  three '  read 

'two.' 

p.  843,  line  5  after  title  in  hrst  column,  omit 
'  forty. '  Une  1 5  from  end  of  same  column,  far 
'100'  read  '105,'  and  for  '38'  read  '28.' 
Line  12  from  end, /or  '  31 '  read  'a  large  pro- 
}>ortion.'  Line  11  from  end,  for  *  Donknd  and 
Hoo|)cr  have  i  ach  *  read  '  Douland  has.*  Second 
column  after  musical  example,  line  7, /or  'Crau- 
ford,  2,'  read  'Cranford,  1,'  and  a  Une  below, 
fur  '  Kavenscroft,  48,'  read  *Uartin  PierBoii,  1, 
and  Ravenscroft,  51.' 

P.  844,  line  10  of  second  column, /or  '  1636  ' 
read  *  1638,'  and  Ua  the  fint  words  of  the  title, 
read  *  A  paraphrase  upon  the  Divine  Poeme,' 
etc 

P.  845,  after  tille  of  Flayford's  psalms, 

in  first  column,  line  2,  /ur  'thirty-five'  nad 
'  thirty- four.'  Line  5  after  title,  after  '  Church 
tones'^ add  *one  frt>m  Wither.'  Line  27  after 
title, /or  '  one  other,  not  a  Church  tune,'  raid 
'Southwell,  and  the  Lamentations.'  For  the 
first  line  after  the  title  in  the  second  column, 
read  *  Apart  from  the  rsoaons  given  hy  Flaylbnl 
for  settiDg  the  tones.' 
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